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GENERAL INTRODUCTORY RBMARK& 



Tbs Utetrntore of this eonjitry has undergone, since the 
wmmepcemcnt of the present oentnrj, one of those peri- 
odkal dMoges, which, in the revolution of years, seem 
bsepsnbly to connect themsdves with all tbe inteUec* 
tnalpnrsuiti to whidi the genius and talents of man are 
directed. It is not to the great ebbs and flows of mind 
—40 the gfdden or iron ages, which have alternately il. 
bminBted and darkened the world, that we mean to al- 
lade. We refer to dianges of a more limited descrip- 
tien ; bnt scarcely less interesting to the philosophical 
faiqaifer into the nature of mind, and the various phe- 
BODicna attendant on its developement. To such a one 
k mtst be apparent, that eren when the higher powers 
of man*s nature seem to be in equal states of activity, the 
leadii^fieataresof those productions by which thatactivity 
Is made appavtnt, are widely different at different periods. 
The flnctnafdon of taste— 4he alteration in the spirit of the 
-the commanding influence of one or two bold 



and peculiarly eonstituted minds— are, in general, vague- 
ly and unsatisfaetorily set down, as the causes why 
a new order of diings should arise in the world of intel- 
lect, and all the old canons of criticism, by which the 
Tilne of mental labour used to be ascertained, rendered 
•nstsUe or swept away altogether. We enter not at pre- 
sent upon any investigation which might lead to more 
aecoiale condusions upon this subject ; we wish only to 
pointont the fact, and to direct attention to the influence 
It is bat too apt imperceptibly to exerdse over all our 
jo^ments. And most especially ought they to be aware 
flf its power, who take upon themselves the important 
task of atteoapting to guide, in any degree, the public 



Whether there be in reality a definable and essential 
ttKidard of taste— although, like the predous stone 
n^ht for by Uie enthusiasm of early sdence, it may 
hsTt hitherto baffled discovery — it is at all events cer- 
tsia, that every age has had its own standard, to which 
SB appeal was made, and by which its decisions were 
RgnUiled. I>iffifrent as these standards have common. 
Ij been fknu each other, it is impossible that they 
ca all have been correct ; yet, with much error, there 
nay have been much truth in each. That man pos- 
but a shallow and bigoted discernment who pins 
Bis finth upon tbe predominant mode and fashion, or 
filenry and tdendfic creed of any one country, or any 
ittlalad pottion of time. By all reflecting minds this is a 
Huh wUcb is generally admitted ; yet in the practice of 
miy day tt Is but too frequently forgotte n . We are all 
lOD apt to look only to what is going on around us, and 
in the pride of our hearts to believe, that what we and 
■TV doing is better than what has 



ever been done before. The mere Uborions student wiio 
for ever quarries on the lore of nations and tongues that 
are extinct, is known by the depreciating titles of the 
pedant and hookworm ;^ihe abstracted reveller among 
thewies which exdude all human sympathies, and re- 
late only to the mysterious laws that govern thought and 
mental perceptions, is distinguished by the equivocal 
appellation of metaphyiMan^ which, in the lips of many, 
is meant to imply, that in devotmg himself to the inves- 
tigation of an essence he cannot comprdiend, he has 
overlooked the only part of human nature towards the 
improvement of which his wisdom might have been use- 
fully expended. Yet, whilst we percdve the errors into 
which the over-enthusiastic scbdar, or the too ardent wor- 
shipper of German philosophy, have fallen, it becomes 
us not to point at them the finger of derision, or to turn 
away with the self-satisfied conviction of superiority. 
Without the scholar, the wisdom of tlie past would have 
been buried under tbe ruins of fkllen empires ; and 
without the metaphysician, glimpses of a remoter world, 
— of a higher origin, — and of a fiv nobler destiny, might 
to some have never been revealed. 

The same observations which apply to different classes 
of men, may with propriety be extended to ^lifferent pe- 
riods in the history of this or any other country. There 
was a time when knightly daring and deeds of bold 
emprize went hand in hand wiUi intellectual culture ; 
and he therefore stood the most conspicuous, whose sword 
waa seen to flash in every word, and whose resounding 
verse seemed but an echo to the trampling of his war- 
steed ;^there was a time when theological research and 
polemical controversy gave the leading tone and colour 
to the ntind, and when its eflbrto were estimated only 
in reference to that engrossing subject ;-Uhere was a 
time when the quiet happiness of an agricultural and 
psatoral state of society took a strong hold of the ima- 
gination, and, as in the Arcadia of Greece, or of Sir Plii- 
lip Sidney, the whole population '^ babbled of green 
fields,** and limpid rivnleta murmured through a thou- 
sand eclogues ;.-^ere was a time when quaint conceits, 
and strong antithesis, and startling paradox, and all the 
untrodden paths of tiionght, however abstract and re- 
fined, or however dependent upon the mere play and 
jingle of conventional sounds, constituted what waa de- 
nominated tnt^ when wit meant something more than 
mete quidmess of fancy or readiness of repartee, and 
when, for the reputation of possessing that wit, all the 
dictates of a more sober, and perhiqps sounder, taste, 
were willingly sacrificed ; — there was a time when the 
nation once more reverted to the chaste and daasical 
models of antiquity,— when thdr prodnetions, if naoie 
subdued tai tMie, woe mote snstained in executioii* 
wwe osfsr fkkntly ovorwMmght, nor 
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die7riUl|inatioii taxed to gire birth to all grotesque and 
fantaatic combinatUmsyp— when the natural paaions of 
tha human hitaat waae thought to poMesa sufficient in- 
terest in themselTes, without being distorted into hide- 
ous convulsions, or microscopically magnified into im- 
possible proportions,— when beauty was not considered 
less beautiful because it was simple, or sorrow less deep 
because it was unpretendhig ;— and kstof all, there was 
a tune, and it commenced with the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, when this order of things was 
entirely rerersed,— when mere classical correctness was 
pronounced tame and spiridess, and fset producing that 
apathedc monotony which would never be roused into 
anhnatfim, startled into «aergy, or aurprised into de- 
light : then eame the readess longing after novels, 
however perplesing,MUhe nevw^msing anxiety to ex- 
plore regions of thought— of sentiment ■ of passion— of 
sensation, hkherto undiseovsred,_the dangerous ctaving 
after strong and atimulatnig intdlectnal food, intent only 
on the pnsentexdtenient, and altogether regardless of 
the consequent languor ; innumerable deUneationa f<d- 
lowed, not of what human nature vo«, bnt of what it 
was posaiUe it mi^ become ; genimt was deified, — 
genius was called upon to create, and judgment and 
knowledge were taken from th^ thrones, and made to 
bow the knee before the idola which geoiua erected. 

In eveiy country there have been intellectual dumges 
such as these { and the comprehensive mind, without al- 
lowing itself to be stamped with the features of any one 
eoLy may find maeh profit in alL The gay wild songs 
of the TVonbadonr need not be despised, beeanse Hil- 
ton, lifted on the wings of rdigion, soared a far higher 
flight; die ruial filicides in whidi Sidney dehghted 
need not be turned ftom as weak and gidish^ because 
Donne and Cowley thought more intensdy, if not with 
a sounder estimatton of the beauty of creadon*s woriu ; 
nor should Addison be left unread, and Pope pronounced 
uninspired, because the author of ^* Waverley'* sprung 
into existence, and Byron conceived '* Chllde Harold.*' 

The peonliar character which distinguishes any pass- 
ing generadon must be interesting to it, and may affistd 
matter for much useful discourse ; but the peculUr cha- 
racter of man, and of the mindof man— for ever active, 
yet for ever varying— is a theme of more permanent uti- 
lity and aubtimer intaiest Let us not then rashly join 
with those who, with a flippant dsvemess, the very com- 
mon endowment of inferior minds, either maintain that 
the present inflnttriy surpasses all past ages, or, fidling 
into an opposite extreme, afl&et to undervalue evciy 
thing that does not agree widi their own ideal atandard 
of excellence, and to diseover nothing in the unwear^ping 
ekerdon of mental acdvity which this country exhibiu 
but extreme unprofitableness,— a mere gilding of the 
extenial snrfiMS of thought, or vain and unjustifiable at- 
tempts to penetrate into the hidden arcana of the mate- 
rial and hnmaterial universe. Let us rejoiccy rather, 
that whatever may be the imperfections at tend a n t upon 
the mode of its dissemination, the light of knowledge, 
and the softening influence of the Utterae humtutiores,, 
now rest, as a spnbeam, alike upon the palace of the 
pnoce and the cabin of the peasant 

Much may we have to say, ese the labours whidi we 
now commence be coacloded, ooneemiog the errors or 
exe rilen des of many aystena and schools, as well as of 
the mciita or impsrfectiona of those by whom they are 



supported ; but let us always remember, that wherev 
then is thought, there is an exertion of die most go* 
like attribute which belongs to maw .of all hia pone 
sions the most valuable ; and that in exact p ro per ti<» 
its value is the importance of the use to which it may I 
put, and the deep responsibility of those who undertal 
to superintend its progress, and advise regarding j 
management. We hope that we fed as we ought tj 
weight of this responsibility ; we hope we are sufficien 
ly aware that it is no light ain to send forth to tl 
world crude and hastily formed opinions upon worl 
which it took long time and much labour to produc 
It is our most earnest desire never to attempt to influent 
our readtfs by ill-digested speculations, in which a ce 
tain ^tarkling fiKility of diotion might eceopy the pUt 
of those solid GDnclttsiooa to be alone deduced fttm can 
ful and accurate inquiry. Never may we be led to qpea 
of the books which come before us, until we have beatoe 
ed upon diem diat sufficient and impartial yxa mi na ti i w 
which will satisfy even the authore themsdvea of oii 
candour, and prove to our readers that we aw actuate 
only by an honourable anxiety |o lay before them the; 
truemerita. Steaddy guided by these prinoiplet, we ma 
proceed boldly, and whatever worldly soooess may crowi 
our labours, we ahall ever carry along widi us the abidiq 
happiness of a clear conscience. 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 



THE ANNUALS FOR 1889. 

It is the peculiar feature of Annuals— a dass of book 
unknown to our anccston, and of very recent and rapit 
growth— diat they embody in dieir pagea all the miacel 
laneotts, mhior, and fugitive piecM of most livMig author 
of cdelmty. The plan, in dieory at least, is a good one 
If the shorter productions of a Sir Walter gcott, a Words 
worth, or a Coleridge, would be eagerly purchased whei 
published separately, it is but fair to calculate that thi 
volume will be gready increased in interest that containi 
within itself joint effusions fiom the pens ot those an< 
many other maater-spirito of the day. But in thia, m 
in all terrestrial undertakings, theory is one thing an^ 
execution another. There are moments when the ver^ 
at)leit men an> little more inspired than the most com. 
mon-place, and in those moments, pressed as they al- 
most always are for time, they are frequendy tempte<! 
to commit their thoughts to paper. It is natural U 
suppose that, in looking over theur manuscripts to aeleo 
scraps for the Annuals, they do not always reject things 
of this sort, which might never otherwise have seen th^ 
light " Aliquando dormUat honui Homerut ;*' bul 
even the broken mutterings that fall from him in hn 
sleep are eagerly pounced on by the whole host ol 
Annual Editors. Besides, it by no means follows, that^ 
because an author is a great novelist or noet, he ii 
on that account better fitted than any body else to write 
a short love-tale, or an harmonious copy of verses, cal^ 
culated to kindle the smiles or draw forth the tears of a 
fair reader. Milton, we suspect, would have made but 
an indifferent contributor to the " Keepsake ;'• and 
Locke, Bacon, and Jeremy Taylor, would in all pro- 
bability have ranked among the rejected writers to the 
*' Forget-me-Not*' Byron failed in his attempt to eata- 
blish a periodical ; and Soudkey*a ardclca in the Annuals 
are in general among the very wont they eontaiUf The 
trudi seems to be, that thev who, at the promptings oi 
nature, have accustomed their minds to uke enlarged 
views of all subjects, find it extremely difficult to con- 
tract their thoughts into a narrower compass, and to 
content themsdvea widi a more microaeopic range of 
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A mnch Imnblcr desne of taknt MoonpUihfli 
this task with tu gmter fadBty. 

It H upoa dMM prindples that we are ineliiMd to ac- 
mmatt tar the diiappebtment we commonlT e x p e riii ce 
m liiot lug OTcr an AmmaL Fo? weeks before, our ez- 
yttadooshwrebeeniaiaedbyadvertUementgofankindi, 
md BODOimceiiieiita of die splendid preparations which 
thecditor aDdpoblishers are making ; — ^Iqiiflistsof names 
ane cfrmlated ; and every name is a hoaseMd word in 
oar lipa, and seems in itself a host. But when at length 
ckecKpeeled Tidaroe is pat into oar hands, and we anxi- 
ooaly tmtn over leaf after leaf, tiil we eone la the eod, 
•or nrelamation, with the eouotryman in the fable, is 
aae af tninglfd regret and snrpriife,^Q<tcfe cajmt ! cere^ 
hrmm mmthabet! — ^Thero is, at the same thne, an ele. 
^mce and gimee about these little books— a lockj choice 
m the time of their appearance— and a pleasant feeling 
In Acir fnteoded appropriation, — all of which are apt to 

* the critic's hesrt, and to 



•* Wtai the wife, vbo flrown*d before. 
To mile at lett'' 

When there were only one or two of these New- Year's 
Gifts, it was perhaps right to treat them thus leniently ; 
bntDow that their numbers have so amazingly increased, 
—that so much money is expended on them, — and that so 
modi time is occupiM in preparing and in reading them, 
weare £ar from thinking that this over-indulgence should 
be eoDtinaed. Wherever there is competition to so great 
an extent, it becomes the duty of the public to ascertain 
whldi of the parties are most entitled to support, and 
instead <3i scattering their unprofitable favours among 
the whole, bestow upon the really deserving a liber^ 
sad steady patrons^ We cannot, therefore, in the 
picaent instance, jom with those who repeat the hack- 
iKjtA proverb, that ^' comparisons are odious,'* and 
RAne to point out any distinctiojos, because all posseu 
a greater or less degree of merit. We think that more 
Amraab have been published this year than will ever 
be again ; and as some must perish, we consider it our 
doty to assign to eadi its comparative rank, and thus 
gife thooe that deserve it the best chance of remnnera- 
liog tb^ respe^ve pnmrietors, both now and after. 
wards. We shall say a kw words upon each, and shall 
endeavonr to point out all the substantially good articles 
it ooDtains ; — of the iaferior pieces, we shidl either be 
Mleat, or express in passing our disapprobation. We 
tltsll take them up not in any particular order; but 
after leviewmg the whole, we shall class them as their 
merits seem to de9erve. 



Hurtt, 



The Keefoke^ edited by F. M. Reynolds* 
Chance, and Co. Ixmdon. 

Tbia Amnal is of a larger size, and sold at a higher 
price, than any of the rest, with the exception of the 
" Anniversary.*' All that it is in the power of typo- 
gianby, paper, binding, and engraving, to do for a 
book, has been done for the ^' Keepsake,*' of which one 
of die earliest eopies that has been sent to Scotland is 
BOW before ns. When we give the ** Keepsake" this 
pcsise, we say a good deal more than some of our read- 
ea may be inclined at first sight to suspect. It is no 
essy matter eHher for editor or publisher, and implies 
00 trying dwee of taite and judgment, to get up a 
voikidii^, m so far aa external beauty is conoemed, 
viH, t» nSL reipeett^ do honour to the drawing-room of 
tbe iUrest and the noblest of the land. This is a talent 
of itself, which ought not to go unnoticed. Printers, 
however excellent, may, to the cultivated eye, destroy 
die appearance of a whole page, by making the margin 
tso long or too short by a single line, too broad or too 
Dsnow by a single letter, by misarranging a title, by 
nshig capitals Instead of italics, by inserting a single 
space QKMie or a sin^e space less, by a thousud miaute 
oron of jndgmcotf the gmeral effect of which would be 



disagreeably fdt, althongh want of experience migh 
fidl to suggest the remedy. In like manner, the paper 
maker may have his own partialities for ribbed paper 
for wove paper, for cream-coloured paper, for thick pa 
per, or for thin paper; but there is only one sort of pa 
per whidi, under the circumstances, is the paper thai 
should be used ;— die binder also may pr^er plain bind. 
ing, or rich tocding, or crimson, blue, or greeo silk, bui 
nothing which he proposes may be exactly that which 
ought to be adopted ; — and the engraver may see beautiea 
in certain paintings which no one else sees, and may in- 
sist oto makiiM them the subjects of his hurine^ until a 
superior mind either convinces him of his mistake, oi 
declines making use of his assistance. When we give 
praise to a book, therefbre, for its nearly unequalled ex- 
ecllenos in all these particulars, the praise is of some 
eoniequenee ; and certainly a lovelier volume than the 
" Keepsake" we could never wish to hold in our hinds. 
It is to the admirable artist, Charles Heath, that it is 
chiefly indebted for its exquisite embellishments. Line 
engraving was undoubtedly never before carried io the 
perfection it has attained in this country witliin the la^t 
few years. We do not mean to assert that finer specimens 
of the art have been recently produced upon that larger 
scale, which till lately was rarely deviated from by en- 
gravers of celebrity. But the rapidly-increasing taste 
for combininff pictorial embellishment with literary pro. 
ductioos, and the lucrative employment thus afforded to 
artists, have induced an attention to minuteness of detail 
and inimitable delicacy of execution, which have not hi. 
tberto been paralleled. The largest picture is reduced 
to the size of a duodecimo page, with a degree of accu. 
racy so complete, that the smallest leaf does not disap. 
pear from a landscape, — nor is the slightest shade of dif. 
ference in the expression of the individual features of a 
magnificent portrait ever perceived. There is here a 
very great tnumph of human ingenuity ; and it is im- 
possible to avoid feeling obligation to the artist who 
thus not only gives to 'perpetuity, but sends into our 
own closet bound up with the books we read, all the 
most brilliant creations of painting. Judging by tlic 
numerous engravings in the Annuals before us, the per. 
sons to whom England is most indebted for dieir suc- 
cessfol exertkms in this way are, Charles Heath, Charles 
Rolls, £. and W. Finden, £. CKiodall, J, H. Robinson, 
H. Le Keux, F, Engleheart, F. and E. Pottbury, 
J. Romney, R. Graves, J. Goodyear, and one or 
two others who, we doubt not, deserve to be named, 
though we have not had the same opportunities of dis- 
covering their abilities. There sre nineteen embellish, 
ments in the '* Keepsake," of which Heath himself has 
supplied ten, and on tbe whole the best, — if we except 
** Anne Page and Slender," by Rolls, who is an artist 
of first-rate talent It is unnecessary to particularize 
the engravings which please us most — they are all 
beautifuL ** Lucy and her Bird" is probably the most 
commonplace, both in subject and execution ; whilst the 
portraits of the Duchess of Bedford and Mrs Peel are 
of that sort which set criticism at defiance. 

Though we have dwelt thus long on the embellish- 
ments, we are happy to have it in our power to say, that 
the literary contents of the '* Keepsake" are in many 
respects little leiis deserving of notice. None of the An. 
nuals exhibits so strong a list of names, though several 
of them contain a greater number of articles. There is 
scarcely a contribution in the ^* Keepsake" to which a 
well-known signature is not atuched. Sir Walter Scott 
comes first. He has contributed four pieces of prose, — 
two of which are little more than anecdotes ; the third 
is only a new edition of a story he heard many years ago 
from Mies Seward ; but the fourth is a very powerful and 
highly graphic sketch, occupying the first forty-four 
pages of the book, and entitled " My Aunt Margaret's 
Mirror." It is a tale of necromancy ; and the scene is laM 
in Edinburgh, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
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ceotoTT* It is one of those modactiom whidi, bowerer 
huniedly the Author of Warerlej may ocosionslly 
write, are continaally presentiiig themselTes to coDvinoe 
us that DO man liring possesses the same graphic and ex- 
tiaordinary powers. The three other pieces are of a much 
inferior kind. That called the ^ Death of the Laird*s 
Jock," which was written to furnish a subject for the pen- 
cil, does not, we think, supply very successfully what was 
wanted ; and accordingly, we perceire by Heath^s en- 
graving after Corbould, that the attempt to make a fine 
picture out of it has entirely failed, — the eflTect produced 
IS overstrained, disagreeable, and unnatural Sir Walter 
Scott is not altogether to blame for this : the incident, 
as he relates it, is poetical, but not resting on any known 
historical foundation, it does not possess any point suf- 
fidently striking to merit its being embodied on canvass. 
■ Some posthumous fragments of Percy Bysshe Shelley 
next attract our attention. The few remarks, in prose, 
*^ On Love,** are pregnant with thought, as indeed is 
all that Shelley has ever written. Yet the remarks will 
not be popular, for the thoughts do not lie at the sur- 
face, and ordinary readers will not give themselves the 
trouble to penetrate deeper in seardi of them. There 
are three scraps of poetry, too, by the same author, which 
we perused with interest ; for all that remains of Shelley 
tends to -throw some light upon the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of one of the most remarkable and original minds that 
this country ever produced. Our readers will be slad to 
see one of those effusions, which, though on a lighter 
subject, bean the strong impress of Shelley*s usual cur- 
rent of thought :.» 

TRX AZIOUL. 

« Do you not hear the Aaiola cry ? 
Methinks she must be nigh," 

Said Mary, as we sate 
In dusk, ere stars were lit or candles brought ; 

And I, who thought 
This Aziola was some tedious woman, 
Ask'd, " Who is Aziok?'*— How date 
I fdt to know that it was nothing human. 
No mockery of mysdf to fear or hate : 

And Mary saw my soul. 
And laogh'd, and said, « Disquiet yourself not ; 

*Tis nothing but a little downy owL*' 

Sad Azida ! many an eventide 

Thy music I had heard 
By wood and stream, meadow and mnnyitflln side. 
And fidds and nuu:«he8 wide. 
Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird 

The soul ever 8tirr*d ; 
Unlike— and far swreeter than them alL 
Sad Aziola ! from that moment I 
Loved thee, and thy sad cry. 

From Shelley the transition is easy to his widow, 
one of the daughters of Godwin — and well known as 
the anthor of «' Frankenstein,*' and '« The Last Man.** 
She has furnished two tales to the *« Keepsake,** writ- 
ten in a less wild and gloomy style than that in which 
she usually indulges, and bearing evident indications 
of s well-cultivated and masculine mind, with here and 
there some touches of a softer description, which do as 
much credit to the heart as the rest does to the head.— 
There is a good deal of poetry from Wordsworth, but 
we have seen the bard (as his more enthusiastic admirers 
have christened him) to mater advantage. There are 
some fine thoughts, sprinkled here and there like flowers 
over a meadow, in the pieces alluded to ; but between 
these thoughu there is too much of the bare sod— 4»r, 
to talk less meUphorically, a little of the prolixity and 
feebleness of advancing life. ^ The Triad,** in parti- 
cnlar, is rather a long poem, and is meant to contain a 
highly poetical descripUon of three beautiful nymphs ; 
but to us we confess it is, on the whole, exceedugly 
mysdcal and unintdligible, and, moreover, cooaideimbly 



fuller of words than of ideas. There are two aoaneta, 
however, by the same author, whkh possess much sioiple 
beauty and foroei — Lord Nugenfs ^^ Apropos of Bread** 
is clever, but not quite so good as we had hoped. — 
L. £. L. (Miss Landon) hM this year wisdy wrxttea 
much less in the Annuals, and consequently what she 
has written is better, and has a more vigorous tone. 
She has two copies of verses in the '« Keepsake,** both 
of whidi are good. — Moore is the only living author 
who seems reiolately to have held out against the 
temptations offered by the Editors of Annuals. We do 
not remeaiber ever to have seen a single line of his in 
any of these hookit There is a trifle endded «^ Extem- 
pore** by him in the ^ Keepsake,*' but we are inform- 
ed in the preface it was obtained from a friend, in whose 
possession it happened to be — not from the author him- 
self. We are not sure that Moore*s conduct is not more 
dignified, and evinces higher self-respect, than that of 
those who, from motives either of gain or vanity, allow 
their name and productions to be continually bound up 
with so much that is trifling and ephemeral. But this 
is matter of opinion, upon which we would not too dos- 
madcally insist If we did, a strong argument would 
start up against us in Coleridge. He hai several contri- 
butions in the *^ Keepsake,** — and one of these, *^ The 
Garden of Boccaccio,^* is out of all sight the finest poem 
in the book, — indeed, we regard it as one of the finest 
minor pieces which even Coleridge himself, with all his 
variety of imagery, and fine flow of strong and original 
thoo^t, has ever written. We cannot deny oorsdves 
the pleasure of quoting at least a part of it :«• 

THE OARDXN Or BOCCACCIO. 

Of late, in one of those most weary hours. 
When Life seems emnded of all genial powers, 
A dreary mood, which he who ne*er has known 
May bios his happy lot, I sate alone ; 
And, from the numbing spell to win rdie^ 
Call'd on the Past for thought of glee or griefs 
In Tain! bereilalikeof grief and glee, 
I sate and oowcr'd o*er my own vacancy ! 
And as I watched the doU continuous ache. 
Which, all else dumb^ring, seem'd alone to wake, 

friend ! long wont to notice yet conceal. 
And soothe by silence what words cannot heal, 

1 but half saw that <^uiet hand of thine 
Place on my desk this exquisite design, 
Boccaccio's garden and its Faery, 
The love, the joyance, and the gaJlantry f 
An Idti^ with BocoMxio's roirit warm. 
Framed in the silent poesy or form. 

Like flocks adown a newly-bathed steep. 

Emerging from a mist : or like a stream 

Of music soft, that not dispels the deep. 

But casts in happier moulds the dumberer*s dream. 

Gazed by an idle eye with sUent micht. 

The picture stole upon my inward ^ht. 

The brightness of the world, O thou once free. 
And always fiur, rare land of courtesy ! 
O Florence ! with the Tuscan fidds and hills. 
And fimious Amo, fed writh all their riUs ; 
Thou brightest star of star-bright Italy ! 
Rich, ornate, populous, all treasures thine, 
The golden com, the olive, and the vine. 
Fair dries, gallant mandons, castles old. 
And forests, where bedde his leafy hold 
The sullen boar hath heard the distant honi, 
And whets his tusks acainst the gnarled thorn ; 
Palladian paboe with Its storied haUs ; 
Fountains, where Love lies listening to thehr fidU ; 
Gardens, where flinp the bridge its airy span. 
And Nature makes her happy home writh man ; 
Where many a gorgeous fiower is duly fed 
With its own rill, on its own spangled bed. 
And wreathes the marble urn, or bans its hea4 
A mimSe mourner, that, vrith veil vrithdrawn. 
Weeps Uqidd gems, the presents <tfth^ dawn. 
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Thine aD df%fat% and everj Muse b thine : 
And Hum than all, the embraoe and intertwine 
Of an with all m gay and twinkling dance ! 
Mid Gods of Greece aod warrion of romance^ 
See ! Boocaoe sits, unfolding on his knees 
The new-fonnd roll of old Slsonides ; 
Bnt from his mantlets fold, and near the heart. 
Peers Ovid*s Holt Book of Lovers sweet smart ! 

The rest of the contents of the ^ Keepsake** may be 
inentioned more rapidly. Southcy has several better 
short poems than he usually produces^— especially one 
entitled ** Lucy and her Bird ;**— the author of " The 
Roofc,** and the author of " GUbert Earlc,** have each a 
piece of imsginative writing, and each is respectable ;— 
LiattieMhas given some tolerable rhymes, but not much 
poetry ; — l^rd Porchester some very poUshol and elesant 
verses ** To a Pearl ;**— Thomas Bayly rather an insi- 
pid story caUed " A Legend of Killarney ;*'^Mw He- 
nraas a poem of a more vigorous kind than is common 
with her ; — Theodore Hook a spirited tale called " The 
CHd Gentleman ;**— Sir James Mackintosh a cUssical 
and imerettifig paper entiUed " Sketch of a Fragment of 
the Hi^oryof the Nineteenth Century," which U occu- 
pied pfindpslly with an estimate of the diaracter poli- 
tical, inteUectnal, and domestic, of the Ute Mr Canning ; 
— -I^ekhart a very admirable specimen of a translation 
from tiie Norman French, called " The Kmg, and the 
Minstid of Ely ;" — and Lord Normanby a very care- 
fully finished, and somewhat laboured talc'^ Clorinda, 
or the Necklace of PcarL** 

There are a few other things from persons of inferior 
OfOt^ bat it is nnnecessary to particularize them. To 
the Editor, however, Mr F. M. Reynolds, we have a 
ftmgte observation to make. He has acted wisely in not 
poshing himself too obtrusively forward, and one or two 
of his contributions are clever ; but we discover in his 
Btyle a tendency to occasional coarseness — we might per- 
haps add vnigarity — which ought to have been most care- 
folly eschewed in a publication like the << Keepsake,** 
sad which, in truth, is the only circumstance that de- 
tracts from the general elegance of the whole. The 
woik, however, " uke it for all in all," cannot fail to 
be a favourite ; and the enterprising spirit which has 
indoeed the proprietor to expend upon it the enormous 
som of eleven thousand guineas, will not, we hope, go 
unewaided.* 



TV Ammvertary ; or^ Poetry and Frote for 1829, edi- 
ted by Allan Cunningham. John Sharp, London. 

Not Icn splendid dian the ^' Keepsake** in outward 
d»w, though perhaps slightly leu perfect in some of the 



of elqgance, the ** Anniversary** presents itself 

iar die first time to the notice of the public. It appears 
ttss, that of all the Annuals, this is the one which pos- 
soKs peculiar claims upon the people of Scotland. It is 
edited by our countryman, All^n Cunningliam— a man 
I set mora remarkable for his free, fresh genius, gushing 
I out like one of his own mountain streams, and natural to 
kirn as the yellow broom is to his own hills, than for that 
Btieai nmpUcity of manner, and gentle urbanity of heart, 
vfaich areevrr the concomitants, and most commonly the 
kadii^ chara ct ertttics, of true genius. He loves his coun- 
l^ndentiy, and he has not heaiuted to breathe over 
d^ pages of his '* Anniversary*' a sentiment so dear to 
m heart. There is a Scottish feeling pervades the work, 
ttd wheiever it is circulated, it will succeed in awaken- 
ag a mingled respect and esteem for the ^« land of the 
Bwotain and the flood.** Upon this subject we may, 
■dad, remark generally, that it is highly gratifymgto 
'•'— the prominent place which the contributions of 



yM^ f?P** '**' ^ tatere»ting detaiU of the espeiue inenmd 
■ Ptpa Mkatfoo of theie AnnualB, we refer our readen to a 
gynfcatiop 60m Loodoo, whicti they wlU find in a mtas- 



Scotchmcn hold in all these Annuals. Without them 
they certainly would not be what they are. Twoof^S 
are edited by Scotchmen-" The ALiveraar^.- by a£ 
Un Cunningham, and « Friendship*s Offiring,^ bv 
Thomas Prmgle. Then look at the Sames whic?rf,iS 
^«?^l^«f r^ c''^ "^J^^ ^"^^ <»^ «>°^«°t«- Ara th^ 
not Sir Walter Scot^ Professor Wilson, J. G. LocUim 

Kennedv, Malcolm, Moir? The first four names onthS 
f^r^i . u^Tl^/^ * »*^y ' *°^ ^^ ««t h*ve each a 
8t«mghghtoftheirown. In so far, then, as any ofAe 
Annuals is concerned, we may say with lago,— « he 
.v^**^ » "'^""'o"''' (/i^«^oorf names, will ma?e me poor 
indeed.** Our Southron friends may perhaps discW 
th.^ wnte/K?*'*°°'"'?^ theseobservstions; but 
they wiU hardly blame us that we are proud of men of 
whom the world is proud. 

The poetry of the " Anniversary** is cobsiderably sn. 
penor to lU prose, as was naturally to be expected from 
the habit, o? Its editor. Of the hitter the^^ly pfca, 
which seem worthy of mention are two ;— " The Came, 
ronian Preacher's Tale,** by Hogg, a story of strange and 
•upernatural mterest; ^ one of those tirible se^nons 
which God preaches to mankind of blood unrighteously 
shed, and most wondrously avenged ;*» and told with aU 
that unadorned strength of narrative, and clear intuitive 
perception of the best mode of treating those inddento 
t&at bear upon the superstitious part of our nature, 
which unquestionably make the Ettrick Shepherd the 
beat inditer of a ghost story extant ;— and « A Talc 
of the Time of the Martyrs,** by the celebrated Edward 
Irvmg, which, though not in any way very astonishinjr, 
possesses more vigour, polish, and, what b of still greiSI 
er consequence, more intelligiblcness, than his sermons, 
orauons, or homilies. ^^ 

As we have already said, the poetry of the « Anni- 
versary deserves more notice than the prose. There 
18 something curious in Edward Irving wriUng for an 
Annual, and Cunningham has been fortunate in havimr 
his work made the chosen vehicle for the preacher? 
lucubrations ; but far more fortunate is he in havrng 
secured the only contribution with which Professor Wil. 
son has, through any channel of this kmd, favoured 
the public »• Edderline*s Dream** is the firat canto 
e * P^™' ^^^^^ ^^ *^ <>°« *ime complete in six, but 
of which the other five have been most unfortunately 
lost, and we suspect there is some doubt whether they 
will ever be re-written. No one can read what has been 
preserved, without deeply regretlmg the accident that 
has robbed him of the continuation and conclusion of a 
composition which opens so beautifully. We regret 
much that Professor Wikon*s mulUfarious punuits pre- 
vent him from indulging more fiequendy hi that fine 
poetical vem he unquestionably possesses. There is in 
his style a richness of imagery, and a fresh unwearybff 
enjoyment of all that is beautiful and sublime in nair^ 
which are themselves sufficient to form the staple com- 
modities of a poem that would delist the fancy and wm 
tlie hearu Nothing can be more vivid and spirit-stirring 
than the followmg description of a fine summer morn- 
ing: 

Hark! the martlet twittering by 

The crevice, where her twittering brood 

Beneath some shadowy walUflower He, 

In the high ah- of solitude 1 

She alone, sky-loving bird. 

In that lofty clime is heard; 

But loftier tar from cliff remote 

Up sprhigs the eagle, like a thought. 

And poised in heaven*8 resplendent zone^ 

Oazes a thousand fiithom down, 

Whihs his wild and fitful cry 

Blends together sea and sky ; 

And a thousand songs, I trow, 

From the wakened world below. 

Are ringing through the morning glow. 
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Music is there on the shores 
^ftening sweet the billowy roar ; 
For bold and fair in every weather, 
The seamcws shrill now flock together. 
Or, wheeling off in lonely pUy, 
Carry their pastimes far away. 
To little isles and rocks of rest. 
Scattered o'er the ocean's breast. 
Where these glad creatures build their 
Now hymns are heard at every fountain. 
Where the land burds trim their wings, 
And boldly booming up the mountain. 
Where the dewy heath-flower springs, 
Upon the freshening gales of mom 
Showers of headlong bees are bome> 
Till hr and wide with harp and horn 
The balmy desert rings ! 

This the pensive hidy knows, 

So round ner lovely frame she throws 

The doud-like float of her array, 

And with a blessing and a prayer 

She flxeth in her raven hair 

The jewel that her lover gave. 

The night before he cross'd the wave 

To kingdoms far away ! 

Soft st^ are winding down the stair. 

And now beneath the morning air 

Her breast breathes strong and free; 

The sun in his prime glorious hour 

Is up, and with a purple shower 

Hath bathed the billowy sea ! 

Lo ! morning's devry hush divine 
Hath cakn'd the eyes of Edderline ! 
Shaded by the glooms that fail 
From the old grey castle wall. 
Or, from the clooms emerging bright, 
Cloud-like waking through the light, . 
She sends the blessings of her smiles 
O'er dancing waves and steadflist isles^ 
And, creature though she be of earth. 
Heaven feels the beauty of her mirth. 

Is it not to be regretted that in the present silence of the 
mightiest Lyres, he who can write thus, should so seU 
dora awaken the music of his own ? — Several things In 
the Editor's happiest manner, especially " The Magic 
Bridle," " The Mother Praying," and " The Black- 
berry Boy," — ^^ Three Inscriptions for the Caledonian 
Canal," by Southey,— a " Dramatic Scene," by Bany 
Comwall,-.and " The Carie of Invertime," by Hogg, 
make up all the rest of the poetry that it is necessary to 
mention. We are sorry to be obliged to add, that there 
is a greater mixture of alloy in the " Anniversary," 
than we could have wished, but we are well aware of the 
difficulties attendant upon a first effort ; and doubt not 
that where there is so much promise, the improvement 
in subsequent years will be great. The embellishments, 
of which there are twenty, are very splendid; and it 
gives us much pleasure to be able to state that though 
Uie work has hardly yet been seen in Scotland, »x or 
seven thousand copies have already been sold. 



The Forffet'tne^Nut, a ChriHmat or New Year's Pre- 
ient^ edited by Frederick Shoberl, Esq. R. Acker, 
mann, London. 

ToAckennann,thepubli8herofthe'*Forget-me-Not," 
we owe the introduction of Annuals into Uiis country ; 
and it was in 1823 that the first *' Forget-me-Not" ap- 
peared. It was joined next year by *^ Friendship's Of- 
fering," and in 1825, by the *' Literary Souvenir." 
Till 1828, these, together with the '' Amulet," which 
came out in 1826, £pt the field to themselves, but sub- 
sequently a whole host, armed cap-a-pie, have rushed to 
the rndce. The ** Forget-me-Not" has never possessed 
the character of being entitled to very high oondderation 
on the score of its litemry pretensions, but it has always 



been a pleasant book io look at, and to read,_ligfit, 
airy, and elegant. It would scarcely be fair to expect 
that all the young ladies and gentlemen who keep Al- 
bums, and buy Annuals, should consent to the labour 
of exercising much thought in perusing what is written 
for their amusement by the numerous joint-stock liter- 
ary companies of the day. If they can feast upon a ten- 
timental love-story, it would be hard to insUt on thdr 
swjdtewitig Mount Ciiucastts ;—jf their thirst for poetry 
is assuaged by a sonnet, it would be cruel to fbrea them 
to inh^TSie whole Red Sea. Why ihould they not be 
allowed to live on m their own way P—liteiary^ without 
being particularly teamed,— poetical, but not pocta, — 
busy, but not industrious,— intelligible, but not intel- 
lectual. For them the •* Forget-me-Not" U peetiliarly 
fitted. It contahis nothing decidedly weak, and nothmg 
decidedly and conspicuously excellent. There are, how- 
ever, upwards of a hundred pieces hi prose and verse, of 
which the best are " Eastern Apologues," by Hogg, and 
a comic poem, entiUed, " FiOlic in a Falicc," by W. 
H. Harrison. One of the embeUishments, too, of whidi 
there are fourteen, we muH mention. It is the fin^— 
an engraving by Le Keux, from a painting by Mftrtin, 
on the subject of the self-immcdatiott of Marcus Curtiua 
the Roman patriot. It is one of the noblest ^gs we 
have seen in any of the Annuals, and contains within It- 
self a world of poetry. Martm's conceptions are hi ge- 
neral possessed of much sublimi^, however he may f Ail 
in mdividnal paru of the execution. In the present in- 
stance, the splendid temples, and pilhurs, and dtadela, 
and towers of Rome are findy grouped, and gloriously 
canopied by the dark, lurid, thundery sky. Then the 
countless multitude of her affirighted inhabitants in the 
streets and open space that surround the yawning gulf 
which has been rent by the ftiry of the earthquake, and 
which, unless the gods be appeiised, is about to dcaoiftte 
the whole city, admhably prepares the mind for the emo- 
tions excited by the figure upon which the eye principal, 
ly rests. It is Marcus Curtius, mounted on a magnifi- 
cent white steed, which after bemg urged to its best speed 
has already leaped full upon the abyss, as if proud to 
die abng with its rider. Curtius sits erect upon its 
back,— his armour on,— his shield in one hand, and his 
arms extended and thrown upwards, as if, with an 
heroic smile upon his countenance, he blessed his eoun- 
try, and gladly for its sake looked his last upon ^e 
sky of Rome. The effect produced is such, that it is 
impossible to stop just at this point of time. The 
imagination instinctively Ukes a prospective ^ce, 
and sees the brave knight fill down— down into the tre- 
mendous chasm,— hears the loud shriek of men who 
never shrieked before, and the screams of women whom 
the sight drives mad. The earthquake rolls away, but 
there is silence in the streets and squares of Rome.— This 
single engraving is more than worth the priee of the 
" Forget-me-Not." 

Tlt€ Literary Souvenir^ edited by AUric A. Watti. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. London^ 

Under the superintendence of Alaric Wetts, asdibllff, 
a poet, and a man of taste— the " Souvenir" has always 
maintidned a high rank among publicftUoni of this 
class, and we are happy to have it in our power to say, 
that the volume for 1829 iB the best of the series which 
has yet appeared. 

Among other attractions, it eontafaie tlvelve highW. 
finished and beautiful engravtogs, icaroely one of which, 
the Editor informs us, has cost lest than a hetidred 
guineas, and several from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and seventy guineas each. " The hn- 
mense expense,*' he adds, ^< attendant upon the pub- 
lication of a volume contaUiing twelve feuch eitlbelnsh. 
mcots as are here given, — an expense which has lately 
been increased by the unusual demand for the talent 
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tOk tMV pfOQutflnJBf on Only be cofctra bj % 
f the ol-diBaiy eb9efT0r« would appear to 
m lai^ and eivtaiit rcmmievatkm. When, 
it ia itattd that a drealatkiii of less ttmn from 
dglu to nine tlioitaaod copi« wotld eatail a serioat lota 
BpQB its propcieton, it will leadUjr be bdlered that 
tfaef kavtf been tadtod to no ordiftarj ezertiona. Their 
object lias been to enable it to compete adTantageonalj, 
with annual worki pubUahed at a limilar 
piiflto, but with othen of higher pretentions, and of 
doable its eost. It will be for the public to de- 
wita a eaicfid examinatiaD of their respective 
bow fiur tfaia object has been aehiered." As a 
panion nf that pnbUe, we hesitate not to give it as ottr 
opinion that the object hoM been achiered. Tlie ^' Son. 
vemr** is distingaisbed both by external elegance and 
inteikctiial saperiority. Several of the engravings have 
never been snrpassed. ^' The Sisters^'* from a painting 
by Stcfrfianhoiv is out of aight tlie most beautiful pro- 
dnctioaof that artist we oversaw. ^ Cleopatra, embark- 
ing on the Cydnos,^' engraved by B. Goodall, is a vi- 
sion of maee then Eastem light and loveliness^-jnost 
soft and volnptooos, yet producing on the feelings, a 
refimag, not an enervating effbct. ^ The Departure of 
Mary Queen of Soots fVom France,** is interesting at once 
firmn its own excellence, and the nature of the subject. 
**" The Proposal*' is inimitably engraved by Charles 
BoUs I and the female figure possesses all that sweetness 
and beaoty which no one knows better how to give than 
Leslie. The « Portrait of Sir Walter Scott/* by M. 
J. Danfortfa, afltcr Leslie, we consider very valuable, 
and by iar tlie best that has been yet engraved. It bears 
a striking and fiivonxmble resemblance to the illustrious 
And^ of Waverley ; and the only fault we can ob- 
serve ia, that the brow seems a good deal too high. One 
woold suppose that all the painters who have yet paint- 
ed lilcenesscs of Sir Walter Scott, were thorough-paoed 
phremdogists, and being hardly able to understand 

** How one small hfd can carry aUhe knowtf^ 

thqr have invariably magnified it to the most unnatural 
, and by the eatemal devdopement have in- 
a quantity of bndn within, enough to have ma- 
terially altcttd the centre of gravity of any ordinary 
man. ^ The Agreeable Surprise," engraved by U. 
Bella, alter J. Onen, is perhaps on the whole the most 
deiiglitlul plate of alL There is a Persian splendour in 
the weeoerjt and a rich luxuriance in the figures, espe- 
cially in that of the Royal lady writing on the sand 
<* With sack a small, white, diining hand. 
Ten ndgfat have tho^ht 'twM rilver flowing,** 
thtt ihB pleasaat impfeauon left upon the mind more 
Mvs the cost of the ^ Souvenir.** Delta has 



hot fbebly iUostrated this ddi^tful picture. Amid 
se imieb bemty, there is only one failure. Wliat was 
Wcstall abont when he dtew ; and when had Charles 
Bells so much time to span as to engrave ; and what 
had beoocne of Alaric Wattil*s taste when he inserted, a 
thing altogetbtt so unworthy as that entitled ** She 
nefer told her love ?** A poor, meagre, plidn, pining ghd, 
lying on the grass, and looking more as if her stomach 
wsa ont of onkr than her hnrt, can hardly be an ob- 
ject of interest even to the most sentimental of all senti- 
mentalists* No wonder ^^ she never told her love,*' fbr 
wfB cannot see what right she had ever to fall in love at 
alL Nature evidently intended her for an old maid, and 
as an idd maid she must inevitably live and die, not- 
wiHiatanding die extfaordinary degree of patronage 
whldi Messrs Westell and Bolls have been good enoog^ 
te bestow upon her. 

On the litefaiy part of the ^ Souvenir,*' or what is 
tsdinleally termed the letter-press, we could willing 
deacant at some length ; but we must ^^ bridle in our 
stmggliog muse wiUi pain." Of the prose articles, 
^ Too hMidsoow for any thing," aa a lighter sketch. 



and the '^ Manuscript found in a MadhooMi*' as apiece 
of graver and more Impasuoned writing, are oar fkvouv- 
ites, and are both by the author of ** Pelham**— a novel 
evincing much talent, especially In the third volume. 
There are also one or two very successful Tales ; and a 
good lively article by Barry Cornwall — a designation 
by which he is much better known than by his real 
name of Procter— entitled ** A Chanter on Portraits.** 
The poetry is supplied principally by Alsric Watts 
himself, Barry Cornwall, T. K. Hervev, Malcolm, and 
Mrs Hemans. Watts is always graceful, and often vi- 
gorous, as in his *^ King Pedro's Rsvenge^" in the vo- 
lume before us* Barry Comwidl is unequal, and has 
too much mannerism, but neverthdiess in his better 
moods possesses much genuine feeling, and displays a 
very fair proportion of the divinut qfflaiut ; T. iL Uer- 
vey has not been enjoying good health, and his improve- 
ment has consequently scarcely kept pace with his early 
promise, yet at tunes he produces stanzas full of genius \ 
Malcolm's repuiatioD, despite the retiring modesty tliat 
courts the shade too much, is steadily incf easing, and 
the effUsions of his gentle and pensive muss, must al- 
ways please ; Mrs Hemans has a style of her own, preg- 
nant with all that is feminine Mid chastely digmfiedj 
but of that nature which is felt to be somewhat mono- 
tonous, when subjected to frequent repetitions ; and 
though we should be sorry to miss the soft whisperings 
of her lute, we are indined to advise, for her own sake, 
that for a time she should allow its music to slumber. 
Her name has become too hackneyed in the public ear, 
and her verses too familiar to the public eye ; like the 
waters of the fountain of Arethusa, she should disap- 
pear for a while, to re-emeige with a dearer and a stronger 
gush of song~As we wish to lay befote our readers one 
of the best poems ia the *' SouYenir," we select the IbU 
lowing :— 

AV Anixu. 

Adieu ! the chain is 8hiver*d now 

That linked ray heart and hopes wHh thine. 
I leave thee to thy broken vow— ^ 

Thy dreams wiU often be of mine; 
And tears— be those the only tears 

Thine eyes may ever learn to weep^ 
Shall tell the thoughts to other ycare 

Thy spirit cannot choose but keep ! 

Adieu! 

Adieu ! enjoy thy pleasant hour% 

Find other hearts— to fling away ! 
Thy life is in its time of flowers, 

Gather May-garlands while *tls May ! 
Oh! till the drmry day draws in. 

And winter settles round thy heart, 
And memory's phantom forms begin 

To take a wounded spirit's part. 

Adieu! 

Adieu! thy beauty is the bow 

That kept the tempest from thy sky. 
And all too bright upon thy brow, 

The sigh which must so surely die. 
These drops t he last for thee !— are shed. 

To think that there will be not one 
To love thee when its liffht is fled, 

To shield thee when Ukt storm comes on ! 
Adieu! 

Adieu! Oh! wild and worthless all. 

The heart that veakes this hist &reweU! 
Why.--for a tUng like thee— «hould flOl 

My harpingB like a passing bell ! 
Why should my soul and song be sad ! 

Away I— I ffing thee fhim my heart 
Back to the sdfish and the bad. 

With whom thou hast thy fitter pert ! 
Adioil 

Adieu! and may thy dreams Of me 
Be poison In thy brain and breast, 
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And hap9 be lost in memoiy, 

And memory mar thy prayer for rert i 
Why seeks my souLa raitler strain? 

For thee, my harp, be henceforth mute. 
Never to walce thy name again. 

Thou stranger to my love and lute, 

Adieu! 



The Amulet., or Chrutian and Literary RemembraneeTy 
edited by S. C UalL Westley and Davis, and WigbU 
man and Cramp. 

MiKGLiKo moral and religioas instruction with liter- 
ary amusement, the *^ Amulet** aims at being distin- 
guished by a peculiar character of its own. The design 
is highly praiseworthy ; and we only regret that the 
editor, Mr S. C. Hall, though he has mustered a 
considerable phalanx of Christian contributors, has not 
been able to inspire them all with that degree of elo- 
quence-and talent which the goodness of their intentions 
made it particularly desirable they should possess. The 
spirit, however, of meek and unobtrusive piety which 
pervades the pages of the ^' Amulet,** will be felt and 
valued by those to whom all that is sacred is dear. Nor 
has embdlishment been forgotten. On the contrary, few 
of its contemporaries surpass the " Amulet" in this re- 
spect. <* The Spanish Flower Girl," the '• Wanderinj? 
Minstrels of Italy," the " Rose of Castle Howard," 
*•* The Alountain Daisy,** the *' Fisherman leaving 
Home,** and " The Temple of Victory," are all beau- 
tiful specimens of art : 

" Go forth, my little book ! pursue thy lyay ; 
Go forth, and please the gentle and the good.** 



Friendship's Offering ; a Literary Alburn^ and Annual 
Remembrancer. Smith, Elder and Co. London. 

Amidst the crowd of Annuals, which are all a little 
too mudi like German doubk^gangtrsy any thing that 
suggests the remotest idea of variety is agreeable. One 
thing, therefore, which we like about ^^ Friendship** 
Offering** is, that while its darfe-blue and handsomely 
figured bindmg is sufficiently elegant, it is at the same 
time somewhat more manly and substantial than the 
very exquisite and finical tqough amiable foppery, for 
which its brethren are, in this respect, so remarkable. 
The outside of the volume induces us to hope that the 
flowers within will possess less of a hothouse, or rather 

hot-pressed snecies of beauty, than they do elsewhere, 

that they will not be quite so languid in the exhaling 
richness of their own perfumes. But, alas ! it is only 
in the bin^ng that '* Friendship*s Offering*' differs 
from any other Annual. OA the whole, its engravings 
are inferior to those of the works we have already noticed ; 
and with two exceptions — ** Hours of Innocence,** and 
^^ La Fiancee de iJlarques,** we cannot give much com- 
mendation io any of them. 

There is a sensible paper on " Contradiction,** by the 
author of '* May You Like It,*' a clever " Scottish Tra- 
ditionary Tale," ccmtaining much graphic writing, and 
some powerful situations, by the author of " The Ana- 
tomy of Drunkenness,** who assumes the somewhat un- 
accountable signatureof ^' The Modem Pythagorean,*' 

and a very fair Irish story, with rather a trite plot, by 
Banim, author of " Tales of the 0*Hars Family." The 
poetry uken en masse is of that perplexingly respectable 
kind, which is more teasing to a critic than positive in- 

anity. Montgomery writes about Albums a subject 

which, with him, seems to be inexhaustible ; — he has at 
least two dozen poems scattered through ^ Annuals, 
either taken from, or meant to be transferA to, blank 
paper books. How old is Montgomery ? TlSre is some- 
thing childish in thu perpetual babMing to young ladies 
at boarding-schools, by one, too, who can do so much 
better things. Then come the ^i minorum gentium^ who 
lucubrate uponsuch topics as thefoUowing ; '"> Love and 



Sorrow," by the late Hmry Neek,—*' Spring,** ^ Sum- 
mer," <' Autumn,*' and « Winter," by Mary Howitt,— 
»* Nature," by Miss Jeffiwy,— " The Wild Bee,** by 
Thomas Gent,_'« Constancy," by C. Redding, Esq — 
'< Memory," by John Fairbaim, Esq — ^ Sonnet," by 
Richard Howitt,— •' The First Kiss of Love," by J. A. 
St Johu,_and last and least, ^^ The Wren,*' by Jdtm 
Clare. Genius itself could make nothing of subjects, 
or rather of no subjects, like these; But the chancter 
of the mind prompu the subject, and when that is dri- 
velling, the inference is evident There are a few green 
spots, however, in this desert of mediocrity. Mr Prin- 
gle, the Editor, has contributed a sweet and r^^trirnl 
poem, entitled, '^ Glen Lynden," which, without boast- 
ing of any high pretensions, is read with pleasure, and 
amply entitles him to the merit modestly claimed in the 
following verse : 

" No lofty theme I meditate : To me 

To soar mid clouds and storms hath not been given. 

Or through the gates of dread and mystery, 

To gaze like those dark spirits who have striven 

To rend the veil that severs earth from Heaven ; 

For I have loved with simple hearts to dwell. 

That ne'er to doubt's furbiaden springs were driven, 

But lived sequeeter'd in lUe's lowly dell. 

And drank the untroubled stream m>m inspiration's wdL " 

In a similar st3rle, simple and natural, there is a son- 
net, entlUed, " The BaUad Singer," by A. Balfour, 
Esq. ''author of '^ Contemplation,** and other poems. 
But some of the most spirited things in the volume, are 
by Messrs Kennedy and Motherwell, — ^the first already 
well known, and rapidly rising, we think, to fame, — 
and the latter, not quite so well known as he ought to 
be, for his poetical productions are often marked by a 
bold freshness of thought and great originality. 

We have now said as much of " Friendship's Offer- 
ing" as we think it deserves. 



The Winter* s Wreath ; a CoUedion of Original Pieces 
in Prose and Verse, George Smith, LiverpooL 

" Another yet ! — a seventh !*' One novelty, how- 
ever, is, that it is published at Liverpool ; and another, 
that it contains an engraving, very well executed, by Li- 
zars of Edinburgh. But its embellishments, compared 
with those of others, sink rather below par ; and it boasts 
only of four contributors of any note, — Mrs Hemans, 
Miss Mitford, Montgomery, and Roscoe, all of whom 
seem to have sent their poorest pieces. The other arti- 
cles are supplied by anonymous writers, and some of 
them are sufficiently raw. But it would be wrong to 
pass over in silence the only prose pi^r that particu- 
larly interested us— ^< A journey up the Mississippi," by 
J. J. Audubon, whom many of our Edinburgh readers, 
at least, will remember with interest as the American 
naturalist, who exhibited here so beautiful a collection 
oi drawings — the labour of nearly his whole life— lone- 
ly and peculiar as that had been, among the great lakes 
and forests of the New World. The narrative of his 
expedition up the Mississippi is written with much live- 
liness, and it is not unlikely that we may take an early 
opportunity of transferring to our columns a £bw of iu 
most amusing details. 



The Bijou^ an Annual of Literature and the Arts, 
W. Pickering, Ix)ndon. 

Ws are disposed to thhik very favourably of the *< Bi- 
joutf" It has a sustained and rather dignified chaxac- 
ter, which pleases us. There is about it less of the tin- 
sel and superficiality of the mere passing fiuhion of the 
day. The very embellishments have a smack of the 
racy vigour of antiquity. There is a fine blue ** An- 
turonal Evening," by Claude, — an interesting picture of 
<* TheFamily of Sir Thomas More,*' excellently group- 
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td by Holbdii, and a rmj adminble ^ Diana of Poie* 
lieB,** bj Prinatcicdo. Nor thoold onr own Sir Tbo- 
mam Lawfeneo be for g o t ten^ who baa tapplied tbe en- 
grmircv witb two nobk portraits,— nor Tamer's beauti- 
fiil Tiew of Moot Blanc— nor StephanboflTs spirited 
** Intarrkw between King Charles the Second, uid Sir 
Bearf Lee,*^— a subject taken from *^ Woodstock.*' 
Tbe pfwc and veiae are in good keeping with these de- 
cidedly sapsrior embellishments ; and ^the Editor has 
not been able to master quite so numerous a list of oe- 
UbrBted names as some ot liisriYalSjhehas madeamore 
jodickMit lekcrion from his anonymous materials. 



nedcoi 
that be 



The G€m ; a LUcrary Album. Edited by T. Hood, Esq. 
W. Marshall, London. 
Tbomas Hood, tbe Editor of the *' Oem," has the 
l ep ui a ii o u of being the most consommate punster in 
F'^g*^"^ We confess we do not think the distinction 
a very enviable eiMv— the piore especially as we know 
that Hood might, if he chosev easily obtain a higher 
tea of fome» But skeingihat he i# a punster, and 
be glories in being 9a, we had certainly hoped for 
ilbiag a Httle «eir in the ** t>em," at least in so 
fitf aa panning k4le«« ' Even here ,we have been dliap- 
poiated. Tbe ^ Oea%" b nothing else but a book which 
Wl onga to. die general species lletaibed by the term 
AanoaL One uort poem, and a sentience or ti^ in the 
prdaee, comprise sll the puns in the volume. The^ fol- 
towmg passage contains the best of these. '^ T^ ^b 
Walter Scott — not merely a literary feather in my cap, 
but a whole plume of them— I owe, and with the hand 
of my heart acknowledge, a deep obligation : a poem 
£RBn his pen, is likely to confer on the book that con. 
tains it, if not perpetuity, at least a very Old Morulity." 
Tbe coQtribatkm alluded to from Sir Walter, which is 
a poem entitled **• The Death of Keeldar," and another 
still finer poem of a graver and darker description by 
Thomas Hood himself, called *^ The Dream of Eugene 
Aram," are unquestionably the two most interesting 
artadeaiothe'^Gem." «< The Dream of Eugene Aram" 
IS 00a of tbe most striking and highly talented produc- 
tioos we have met witb in any of the Annuals, and its 
length alooe pievents us from extracting it. Hood 
■boold pan less, and dream more. There is a good deal 
cf taab in tbe ^« Oon," and, what is stranger, trash 
vzittai by clever men. From Hartley Coleridge, how- 
cra^ who is not sufficiently known in this part of the 
iahaid, but who is his father's son every inch, we have 
two sweet little things. 

There is not much prose worth reading in the ^ Oem.*' 
Tbe embellishments, which are fifteen in number, are 



THE JUTEHILE ANNUALS. 

Or these there are four,—*' The Christmas Box," 
— ** Tbe Juvenile Forget-me-Not,"— •' The New 
Vev*s Gift,"— and *' The Juvenile Keepsake." The 
^ Christmas Box," edited by Crofton Croker, is more 
adapted for boys than girls ; the *•* Juvenile Forget-me- 
Not," edited by Mrs S. C. Hall, more for girls than 
b<^ ; the *' New Year's Gift," edited by Mrs Alaric 
Wattt, for either ; and the **• Juvenile Keepsake" for 
oeitber. The most interesting feature in the ** Christ- 
Das Box" is a tale of nearly fifty pages by Miss Edge- 
vortb ; there is a good deal of mediocrity in the other 
cootrib tttk m a , and, what is more unfortunate, not roudi 
improvement to be derived from them by young readers. 
The ^ Juvenile Forget-me-Not," on the other hand, 
•bounds in entertainSig and instructive stories, excel- 
Undj adapted to the capacity of youth. The •• New 
Year's Gift" is scarcely inferior, though perhaps a little 
kss in keeping with iu object The ^* Juvenile Keep- 
ake" is the most tasteful and elegant in iu embelKsb- 



menu of the whole four; but it does not at all suit its 
name, for there is very little additional juvenility to be 
disooverM in it than may be fottnd in any of the An- 
nuals intended for chibuen of a larger growth. We 
conceive that afrer the age of fourteen every body is 
entitled to peruse these Albums for big people ; but as 
there is a pretty numerous portion of the reading pub- 
lic, whose years vary from five to thirteen, we approve 
of books being £(ot up for them,-..only, when this u their 
avowed purpose, it ought not to be lost sight of. Any 
of these volumes, however, are better Christmas presents 
than whips, tops, or dolls — whether of wood or wax. 



From the review we have now taken of all the fair 
array of stars that come twinkling forth into the literary 
firmament at this season, it wiQ appear evident that 
some must sooner or later ** pale their ineflK^ctual fires" 
in the stronger light of more brilliant luminaries, l^ss 
metaphoricJly, it is impossible that more than one-half 
of the Annuals can pay, and we therefore think that tbe 
sooner several of them retire from the field the better. 
Taking both their embellishments and literary contents 
into consideration, we are disposed to class them in the 
following order : — Firtty ^^ The Keepsake ;" second and 
thirdj ** The Anniversary" and •' Souvenir," or the 
^^ Souvenir" and '^ Anniversary ;" we think the com- 
parative merits of both are nearly balanced ; fourth^ 
•' The Bijou ;" Jlfth^ *• The Amulet ;" jir/A, " The 
Forget-me-Not ;" seventh, " The Gem ;" eighth, 
"Friendship's Offering;" and ninth, "The Winter's 
Wxeath." . Of the Annuals for children, we put " The 
Juvenile Forget-me-Not"/r#f ; " The New Year's Gift" 
second ; •* The Christmas lk)x" third ; and " The Ju- 
venile Keepsak^T^^urt^ We leave it to the good sen^e 
of the editors, proprietors, and publishers, to discover 
which of all these ought to die natural deaths before the 
year 1830. There is one suggestiun, however, we would 
make : Why should all tbe Annuals come out exactly at 
the same time ? \l''ill nobody purchase a pretty book 
except between the fifteenth of November and the first 
of January ? Are presents made in this country only 
once in the year ? If we read beside our December fires, 
do we turn away from all the delights of literature under 
a July sun ? If we have tt " Winter's Wreath" when 
there is not a flower to be had, why should we not be in- 
dulged In a " Summer*s Wreath" when all the air is 
breathing of their odours ? We see no reason why a 
midsummer Annual for the gay and lovely of the land, 
scattered over their ancestral domains, ^^the stately homes 
of England," or embowered in their rural cottages, or 
congregau^ in merry coteiies by old ocean's shore,—, 
we see no reason whatever why such an Annual should 
not be extensively bought, and be a highly lucrative 
speculation. The idea is probably worth the cogitations 
of some London bibliopole. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A LBTTfiK FKOM YARROW. 

The Bttrick Shepherd to the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Literary JoumaL 
Mm Journalist, 
A GLAD man was I last night when your Prospectus 
was put into my hand, particulariy at reading your an- 
nouncement of " the strictest impartiality, which will 
give way to no private interests whatever." If he stick 
by that resoluMon, thought I, I shall be a contributor to 
any extent Hpleases. For do you know, sir, it is a li- 
teral fact thS I have never had any thing ado with one 
periodical work in which I did not find tbe editors de- 
voted to a party, not only in politics, which is allowable, 
but in literature. Yes, sir, every one of them have a 
party in literature, which they laud and support through 
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tbkk and thin, kowvfct dei|ikiailt the mcrito of tint 
party bat be to all ejes bnt <faeir own* Mr worthy 
friend, old ChrittophCT there, Mippoees himsllf qoik 
faii^ liberai, and impartia]^ hi mety department of litt- 
ratnre, and to every literary perMn under the tun ; and 
I neitt contradict him. But, Lord help him ! not he ! 
He is a greater aristKrat in literature than he if in po- 
lities; and the amount of that is well known to be quite 
sufficient. For instance, I haire a great number of !!• 
terary friends, of whom I think tery highly, because 
perhaps they are something of the same s£ool with my- 
self— of that school which Monson^ the Galloway man, 
calls THE MouarTAur School, — well, sir, of not one 
of these will Kit say a faTourable word ! He cannot 
hinder me from speaking in their recommendation. But 
then he makes no answer, but smiles, takes a glass, and 
begins another subject ; and wheneTcr I try to edge in 
a line or two, even sideways, to bring them to notice^ 
that line does not appear. 

Of course, sir, when I read your announcement, and 
the invitation to take a share in it, and found that I 
would now be at liberty to publish my free and unbias- 
sed sentiments of all my literary coinemporaries, I felt 
precisely like the Laird of M'Nab, when he had got, 
with some difficulty, up to the winning-post at Perth 
races, ^ By the Lwd, but this is me now T' 

In articles '^ second*' and ^'third,*' I likewise found se- 
veral departments in which I felt quite at home. But 
in the fourth ! ah I there I was a little staggered I I was 
obliged to scratch my elbow, and exclaim to myself, 
<« This is no me at a\»* «' Religious discussion !*' 31r 
Journalist, are you horn-mad ? Have you in any de- 
gree studied the spirit of the times, and the manifest dis- 
positions of churchmen to wrangle and contend ? to fume, 

and flame, and censure each other, with an acrimony at 
which la3rmen would blush ? You will be bayed, sir, 
you will be worried outright, and both you and your 
Journal ^^ blawn to the deil** in five weeks, if you med- 
dle with religious discussion at this perilous moment of 
sacerdotal animosity. There is a prophecy in the Re- 
velations, (a favourite book of mine — the foundation of 
our school of poetry,) that Satan is to be' loosed on the 
earth for a season ; and is it not apparent to you, sir, 
that that period is arrived ? that he is alreadv loosed, 
and, in oraer to improve his time to the best advantage, 
has begun with the churchmen, and even fixed on the 
most ardent professors of religion for his purpose ? Pres- 
byterian and Seoeder, CathollB and Episcopalian, are all 
in a fume against each other. £ven the most popular 
of the Covenanters have gone to fisticufiii ; and there- 
fore to begin a religious ditcutsum just now, would be 
the same as snapping an improved patent percussion cap 
over a barrel of gunpowder. I shall conclude this se- 
rious and well-meant letter by an advice which I Once 
heard a father give to his son. *^ Let us alane o* your 
glaibering about religion, ye rascaL I wish you wad 
think mair, and pray mair, and haver less about it. — 
D*ye think that religion's naething but a pease-kill for 
chicken-cocks to cackle about ?" 1 am, &c. 

Jakks Hooo. 
Mount Bcuffer, 
Oct. 30th, 1^8. 



POETRY OF THE HEB11EV& 

Bu WWam Tamatit^ Etq, Author of ^ Antter 
Fair,'* 4c. 

Thx character of every nation is perhaps best visible 
in the nature of iu poetry. The national characters of the 
French and Engllsn people are not more dissimilar than 
is that of their poetry ; in the wild and energetic pro- 
ductions of the German Muse, the German character is 
reflected as from a mirror. The Jewish people have left 
to ns, in the Bible, a body of song cnancteristic of 
themsdvet, and worthy of that sublime Theocracy which 



prindpally oonstitutod Aeir govemmsnt, atid wftder tin 
influence of wfaich iasned evety poetk emamtioa. Tht 
poetrifofiufmatiomUtoriewUedmmdnMhmfwahiib^i 
pnre, shnple, uHproipped and anenenabered by any £9* 
Mom aids of sonndkg and ostentations kngnafpe, ai 
its gnat imperial charactaristie. Oreoca, wfaidi perhapi 
Stands in this regard next to Jodea, tt«ids next only by 
a long intervaL Neither Homer, Heriod, bor iBocb^us, 
the sublimert Greek writers, eopiotia and animaHed as 
they aUB in their sentioNnts and their dea cripti o u s ol 
eonflicts of Gods and men, can enter into eon^Mlition 
with the Hebrew poets. The we^ of Isai^ Ezekid, 
and Jeremiah, contain more sublimity than is to be 
found in the productions of the poets of all other coun- 
tries taken together. Of these, Isaiah stands supreme, 
unique, and unapproachable, ffis is indeed the toneue 
** tood)ed with uve-coal from the hand otBet&fMm.'* 
Th6 sublimity of Hotner appears bnt a teBpomry and 
impetuous flight, ever tending InevitaUy eardlwards t 
that of IsaUh is a Self.snstainM, eontintied, and maj«»* 
6c soaring, most at home in heaten. His txmllatiott 
over the fallen glory of die King of Babylon — his do* 
scription of the power and fliaj^tie operatiflbBaf the 
Almighty — his burdedl at Egypt; 7yre, and Bamascww, 
exceed in power all the flneot pMUiges of Homer and 
^schylns. His snbUme yet satirical contrast of the 
God of Jacob with the Idols of the heathen (in chap. 44), 
exhibits the noblest piece of satire on record. Nor ii 
Jeremiah less pre-eminent over the Greeks in pathos — a 
quality of writing, though inferior to and of less dignity 
than sublimity, yet entitlhig the writer to at least the 
second rank. The lytic poetry of the Hebrews is ex- 
cellent. The classic reader is disappointed in his pe^ 
rusal of the writings of Pindar ; the Roman language 
possesses no sublime lyric poetry. Li DiMrid ww have 
beauty of sentiments, tenderness, sublimity ; and these 
are at tunes mixed up (as in Psalms 8th and l§th) with 
a divine spirit of phiioscmhy peculiar to faimielf, and of 
which no traces are to be found in any etfaniod poet. 
In short, the Bible, considered as a body of writing, 
will ever be regarded as the greatest and best titasare 
of poetic literature ; and it mav be deemed a good test 
of taste and sound canon of criticism, that In p ropor ti oo 
as a man possesses a true relish fbr the higlier beantlss 
of writing, and has endeavonred to grattfy and refine 
that taste by extensive reading, in the same proportion 
will he praise, and the more frequently reeur to, that 
Book, wherein, above all other books, is to be fband most 
Hmplicity and sublimity. 



AMECDOTE OF THE CELSBBATED MB BALPH EB8* 
KIKE, THE FATHEB OF THE SCOTTISH 8ECSS- 
8I0K. 

By the Author of the «^ Histories of the Scottish Rebel- 
lions,'' '* The TradUioHS of Edinburgh," 4^. 
The only amusement in which this celebrated man 
indulged was pUying on the vioUn. He was so great a 
proficient on this instrument, and so often beguiled hn 
leisure hours with it, that the people of Dunfermline 
believed he composed his sermons to its tones, as a poet 
writes a song to a particular air. They also tell the fbl* 
lowing traditionary anecdote connected with the subject. 
A poor man, m one of the neighbouring parishes, having 
a diild to baptise, resolved not to employ his own deigy- 
man, with whom he was at issue on certain points of doc- 
trine, but to have the office performed by some minister 
of whose tenets fame gave a better report With the 
diild hi his arms, Uierefore, and attended by the flill 
complement of old and young women who usnslly mi- 
nister on such occasions, he proceeded to the manse df 
, some miles off*, (not that of Mr Erskine,) 



where lie inquhred if the clergyman was at home. ^ N*} 
he's no at hame yenoo," answered the servant-hlM ; 
^' he*s down the bum fishing. But I can soon cryhlm 
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hb**_«^ Ye Decdna gie yoanell the trouble,** leplied the 
■en, quite ihocked at this Account of the minister's 
babits I ^ nane o* your fiihin* ministen ihall btpteeae 
■7 bMm.'* Oft he then trudged, followed by his wh6le 
tnto, to the icsidence of another parochial clergyman, 
•I the distance of some miles. Here, on his inquirhig 
tf the miniatcr was a( home, the lass answered, <^ 0ee^ 
Wf BO at bame the day ; he*s been out since sax i* the 
■omi^g at the shooting. Ye needna wait, neither ; for 
be*Il be sae made out (fatigued) when he comes back, 
ibst hell no be able to say bo to a calf, let a>be kirsen 
a veaa !**— ^' Wait, lassie I*' cried the man in a tone of 
iitdignant scorn ; ^^ wad I wait, d*ye think, to baud up 
my bairn before a minister that gangs out at six i' the 
OBoimng to dioot Ood*s creatures ? VU awa down to gude 
Mr Eruine at Ihinfermline ; and he*n be neither out 
at the fishing nor the shooUng, 1 think.*' The whole 
bapcisBal tcain then set off for Dunfermline, sure that 
the Cuher of the Secession, although not now a pUced 
minister, would at least be engaged in no unJerical 
•ports, to incapacitate him for performlne the sacred 
ordinance in question. On their reaching, nowerer, the 
boute of this clergyman, which they did not do till late 
in the evening, the man, in rapping at the door, antici- 
pated tliat be would not be at home any more than his 
bretfaicn, aa he heard the strains of a fiddle proceeding 
from an upper chamber. *' The minister will no be at 
hame,'* he said, with a sly smile, to the girl who came 
to the door, «^ or your lad (sweetlmurt) wad na be play- 
ing that gate t'ye on the fiddle."— «^ The minister U at 
hame,** quoth the girl, *' mair by token that it's himsell 
that*i playing, honest man. He aye takes a tune at night, 
befine gaun to bed. Faith, there's nae lad o' nline can 
play that gate ; it wad be something to tell if ony o' 
them could." — *•'' Thai the minister playing I" cried the 
man, in a degree of astonishment and horror far trans- 
cending what he had expressed on either of the former 
ofrasiiTtiai ^ If ^ does this, what may the rest no do I 
Weel, I fairly gie them up a'thegither. I have travel- 
led this haill day in search o' a godly minister, and never 
man met wi* mair disappointment in a day's journey. 
^I'U tell ye what, gudewife," he added, turning to the 
discaosolace party behind, *< we'll just awa bsck to our 
sin minister after a' ! He's no a'thegither sound, it's 
(rse; but, let him be what he likes in doctrine, deil 
bae me if ever I kenned him to fish, shoot, or play on the 
idd^a'hlsdaysr 



2>a CHALMXB8. 

The Unlvenity of Edinburgh has this yeur added 
aotfacr luune to her list of eminent professors, and we 
bare no doubt that, under the management of Dr Chal- 
Dca, Theology will vindicate that rank among the 
which it justly claims. The Rev. Professor's 
f liectore, on Monday last, was a splendid 
that warm and imaginative eloquence^ which 
btt made bis name illustrious as a pulpit orator. It is 
pRBstnre to judge of his public usefulness as a Divi- 
nity P ro f e ss or, but surely we are justified in anticipating 
>I1 that success which first-rate talents in the possession 
of s leslous dwwilogian can accomplish. One great ad- 
vintage he seems to possess at the outset, in the enthu- 
naitic admiratioo ana confidence of his studenu ; admi- 
(stion which we hapt time will but increase, and a con- 
fidence which we trust to find confirmed by experience. 



CVmiOUf TTPOGBAPHICaLAKECDOTE. 

iTis well known to literary people, that in preparing 
vorks for the press, it is usual for the printer, after the 
pcoo&bcets have been seen by the author, to go over 
them sgahs, and clear them of what are called typogra- 
phical enora, such as wrong spellings, inaccuracies of 
pnactaation, snd similar imperfections. In performing 
this office for a celebrated northern critic and editor, a 



printer, now dead, was in the habit of iotn>dnck% a 
much greater number of oommas than it appeared to the 
author the sense reqiiirsd. The ease was provoking^ 
but did not produce a formal remonstrance, until Mr 
W.^ himsdf acddentaUy afibrded the learfled ^tor 
an opportunity of signifynig his dissatisfactkm with the 
plethora of punctuation under which hit compositieoB 
were made to labour. The worthy printer, coming to a 
passage one day whidi he could not understand^ very 
naturally took it into his head that it was unintelligibly 
and transndtted it to his employer, with a rems^ on 
the margin, that ^ there appeared some obeeurity in it." 
Tile sheet was immediately returned with this teply, 
which we give verbatim—^* Mr J— sees no obscurity 
here, except sudi as arises from the d.^ quantity «f 
commas, which Mr W.^n seems to keep in a pepper* 
box beside him, for the purpose of dusting all his proofs 
with." 



THE DRAMA. 



Iv hitrodudng a series of dramatic criticisms to the 
attention of our readers it may be proper to remark, 
that whilst we shall ^ways take the acted drama of the 
Theatre Royal hers for our text, and shall not scruple 
to animadvert freely both upon the performances and the 
performers, we are at the same time anxious to handle 
the subject in such a manner that our articles may not 
be considered of merely provincial and ephemeral in- 
terest. The proper end and dignity of dramatical criti- 
dsm have of late years been too much neglected both 
in the metropolb and throughout the country. Little 
is to be learned from the lucubrations of the public 
journals, unless that a new piece succeeded or failed, or 
that a certain actor or actress, in some established and 
familiar part, drew down much applause, or excited very 
general ridicule. What may be tenncd the philosophy 
o( liberal criticism is entirely lost sight of; and instead 
of regarding every stage representatian as an engine 
either for good or itar enl, and every piece of acting as 
either a sin against taste and nature, or as a proof of 
refinement in the one, and accurate knowledge of the 
other, we are put off with a few flippant and disjointed 
observations whidiare forgotten almost as soon as read. 

There are two seU of dramatfe critics who principal, 
ly possess the public ear, and Mainst both« objections 
of a different nature, but equasfy just, may be urged* 
The one consists of Uiose, who having in their youth, 
perhaps twenty or thirty years ago, when John Kemble 
and ms sister Mrs Siddoni were in their glory, acquis 
red some reputation fbr dramatic acumen, nave long 
considered themsdves entitled to lie upon their oars, and 
pronounce opinions only now and then, *^ as who should 
say, I am Sir Grade." To them the drama has lost 
with iu novelty much of its interest. They have seen 
all the great actors play aU -their great diaracters; 
tiiey have beefi at a hoiuJred rehearsals ; they are fami- 
liar with all fhe fashions of the green-room ; plays have 
they resd and seen perfbimed i^out nuinberi mudi 
have they spoken and nrodi have they written upon 
^ tragedy, comedy, hhttory, pastoral, pastotal-tomical, 
historical-pastoral, tragicaUhistoricdL tragical*histori« 
cal-comiou-pastonl, scene indivisible, or poem unU* 
mited.'* Seneca has not been •* too heavy" for them, 
** nor Plaotus too light" Gradually, howeter, all 
this activity has died away ; and, what often haj^iens 
when an over degree of enthusiasm in a favotirite pur- 
suit produces exhstistion, diey have passed into an op- 
posite extreme of lisdessness and ^Mtthy. They are in- 
dined to peindy Hamlet, and exHsim ** How weary, 
stale, flat, snd unprofiuble, seem to me all the uses ot 
dramatic criticism !" Thefar feelings upon this subject 
have become morbid, and though they still retain their 
former judgment aad diaeriminatioo, the activity which 
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ought to aoeompanj these qaalidet it gone, and they 
slumber unexercised. No man who takes a steady interest 
in the progress of the Drama can depend upon such per- 
sons for regular and satisfactory information. 

The other set of critics abote alluded to, are perhaps 
still less to be trusted. They are for the most part young 
men of fair abilities who cultivate the hcUes leUret^ and 
are somewhat vain of the clerer articles they write in 
newspapers, and of having their names on the Aree list 
of the theatre. To them idl behind the curtain is new, 
because they have but lately come to consider the reali- 
ties of an actor^s life in a common- sense point of view. 
The illusions of their boyhood have but recently passed 
away, when the stage was fairy^land, and all the beinn 
who moved across it genii of a higher order in the soue 
of creation than themselves. And though this pleasant 
dreim is dissolved, another scarcely less pleasant, has 
succeeded. The performers are men and women, the 
manager is a little king, on the scenery and decorations 
large sums of money have been expended, the audiences 
are numerous and respectable, — and there is something 
intoxicating in feeling that over all these their own ta- 
lents may give them a certain degree of control, and 
that they may live in the eye of the public in the most 
enviable of sll lights — as guardians of its amusements 
and directors of its tastes. The consequence is, they are 
all bustle and enf rgy. The manager has not a mo- 
ment's peace with them. If a favourite actor be not en- 
gaged, — if there be too much Opera and too little Tra- 
gedy,~or if there be too much Melodrama and too little 
Comedy, how they fume ! — they denounce him as a ma- 
nifest traitor to the best interests of his country, — they 
impeach his moral character, — they question tbie sound- 
ness of his intellect, — they hardly think him entitled to 
exist ! Or it may be that their feelings flow in an op- 
posite channel altogether ; they are delighted with every 
thing, and the merest trifles are magnified into matters 
of the utmost n.oment. Of a new piece in one act they 
will talk for weeks ; the elegance of a favourite actress's 
costume wiU be the theme of many a lengthened para- 
mph ; — the comic humour of Mr A., the fine figure of 
Mr B., the sonorous voice of Air C.« the dazzling beauty 
of Miss D., will be rdtenvted like some childish rhyme 
which the child drops asleep in repeating. Or, with a 
still more tantalizing display of zealous industry and 
total absence of all discrimination, they will inform 
us, day after d»y, that «< Mr B. played delightfully,*' 
^^ Mr F. was exceedingly amusing,** <' Mr G. was never 
seen to greater advantage,** ^< Mr U. did more than jus- 
tice to his part,** ^< Miss I. sang with her usual sweet- 
ness,** ^^ Mrs J. was greatly and justly applauded.'* 
If this be dramatic criticism, there are certainly *^ no 
sallets in the lines to make the matter savoury ; nor no 
matter in the phrase tliat might indite the author of af- 
fection; but an honest method by very much more hand- 
some than fine.** 

It will surely not be a task of great difficulty to avoid 
either of the extremes we have attempted to describe ; 
and by endeavouring to catch some little inspiration 
from that immortal author, whose works we shall be 
frequently called on to notice, mingle at once instruc- 
tion and entertainment in our diamatic criticisms. It is 
not merely the shortlived actor alone, or the peculiar 
style of his repreaeoution of character, that we conceive 
ourselves odled upon to bring under review ; wc should 
wish likewise to convey to our readers some substantial 
knowledge of the literary menu of our modem drama, 
and to inspire them also, if the inspiration be not their 
own already, with a love for all the ancient glories of 
the British sUge. Two good ends will be thus aooonv 
plished : — our opinions of actors will not be thought 
the less valuable b«caui« intermingled with topics of a 
more comprehensive and permanent interest, and those 
topics will themselves be divested of any dryness which 
might occasionally attach itself to abatrad literary dis- 



cussion, because they will bear a reference to men aa|( 
things which are, at the very moment, immediately be- 
fore the public eye. The lapse of a few weeks will en- 
able our readers to judge how far we shall be able to 
carry these designs into execution. 

Of the Edinburgh Theatre and its present manage- 
ment we shall speuc at more length in our nexL The 
winter campaign has commenc^ auspiciously ; the 
house has been very handsomely repainted ; new scenery 
and decorations have been procured ; several novelties 
have been already produced, and more are in preparation. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A PASTORAL 8ANG. ' 
By the EUrick Shepherd. 

AwAKK, my bonnle Marrion Graham, 

And see this scene before it closes, 
The eastern lift is a* ou flame, 

And a* besprinkled o*er wi* roses ; 
It is a sight will glad your ee, 
A sight my Marrion loe*s to see. 

Here are the streaks of gowden light, 
Fair as my Marrion's locks o* yellow ; 

And tints of Idue as heavenly bright 
As smile within her eye see mellow ; 

Her cheeks, young roses even seem 

To dimple in yon heavenly beam. 

Awake, my bonny Marrion Graham, 
Ye never saw sae bright adorning ; 

I canna bear that my sweet dame 
Should lose the pleasures o* this mornings; 

For what wad a' its beauties be 

Without some likeness unto thee ! 

I see thee in the silver stream, 

The budding rose, and gracefu* willow ; 
I see thee in yon morning beam, 

And beauty of the glowing billow ; 
I see thy innocence and glee 
In every lamb that skims the lea. 

And could you trow it, lovely May, 

I see thee in the hues of even ; 
Thy virgin bed the milky way, 

Thy coverlet the veil of heaven ; 
There have I seen a vision dim 
Hush'd by an angel*s holy hymn. 

And, Marrion, when, this mom, above 
The gates of heaven I saw advancing 

The morning's gem — the star of love^ 
My heart with rapture fell a-dandng ; 

Yet I in all its rays could see, 

And all its glories, only thee. 

Ah ! Marrion Graham \ 'tis e*en ower tme^ 
And gude forgle my fond devotion, 

In earth's sweet green, and heaven's Uue^ 
And all the dyes that deck the ocean. 

The scene that brings nae mind o* thee 

Has little beauty to my ee. 

Get up, ye little wily knave ! 

I ken your pawky jinks an* jeering. 
You like to hear your lover rave, 

An* gar him trow ye dinna hear him ; 
Yet weel this homage you'll repay. 
Get ap» my love^ an* come away ! 
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TVS rmtvMtn or malacht, vivo of meath, 

IT VBOJC TBK DAVSa UKDEK TUKOEBIU8 WIRE 
EXPELLED IftELAXD. 

B^ Jamet Sheridan Kncmkiy Esq. 
Amihor o/^ Virginiusy'* ^ 

MnwT fomt d«p of fladilng wpttn 

The fli« of Erin*! flying; 
Her cause, the one the tynnt iem, 

TW freeman darei to die in ! 
In guh of eted eidi tnie-bom eon, 

Her anthem htAd icpeatinf , 
With martial stride movce bUthd j oo, 

Impatient for the meeting ! 

Tm Erin mw her ton emlaTed,— 

WhUe Tara*s prinoea ■way'd her. 
What toi^rae in Tain her eheltcr crared ? 

But see wliat wrong* haTe made her ! 
The hand— the first to welcome in. 

And feast and rest the stranger. 
Now waks him with the battle's dfai 

To meet the stem ATenger ! 

In diining lists no more i^peor 

The sons of Erin Tying ; 
Forkade to wield the f^ve or spear, 

Their knightly name is dying : 
For Erin*s daughters, &ir in Tain, 

Their ardent bnosts are glowing^-^ 
The noptial ooneh is now their bane^ 

For honour shame bestowing. 



From end to end the oomitry groans; 

On ercry hand's oppressions- 
Till death becomes the best of boons ; 

With wrongs, in thick sn ccessi on. 
Her princca fiOl !— her horoes £dl ! 

Her misery's upbraided! 
Her name a mock ! and, trorstof aU, 

The sacred cross degraded ! 

But man is man, howe'cr you boast 

To tamo his noble nature ! 
Though Tvarp'd a while, is nercr lost 

Its framer-marldng feature ! 
The dare that's made by tyrant pride 

To grace the Ibnl op p r a so r. 
Is found the freeman still to hide 

That* s Freedom's sure redrcaser ! 

O, day of pride !— O, happy day ! 

When Erin's king depkn^ng 
His country's sorrows, brsTed the fray. 

Her banner green restoring ! 
Then lied the Dane, while Erin's son, 

New-hnrst from bonds inglorious^ 
Stood froe the gory pkdn upon 

That saw his arms Ttetorioos. 



SONG. 

h Wmm Temutnt, E$q, Author of** AmUr Fair,* 
1. 
Whev snaw-flakfls itrai^ down the lift^ 
And frootit doon are sml'd wT drift, 
And bairaifls on the dubs are skaitfai', 
And daddies aold In blankets hcathi'. 



kc 



And Boreas, wi' his canld ioe-dn^is, 
Gems the noses Uue o' carrier-chaps, 

And hailsranrs on the windows jingle, 

O leif is to me the social ingle ! 

2. 
When skytes o* rain die causeys lash. 
And caTOs drap fest wi' a constant plash. 
And baimies in the strands do paidie^ 
And ducks in dubs do dlTe and daidle^ 
And ploughman Jock to his smeeky house 
Comes daund'ring hame like a druikit mouse, 
And barkit hoasts auM dads maist throttle, 
O leif is to me the bowl and the bottle ! 



When merry May in the woods is dancin*. 
With her kfartle o' lilies around her glandn', 
And the new-bom woods in the sun-beams glitter, 
And the new-come swallows at casements twitter, i 
And Jock, njoiced 'mid the sunny gleam. 
Gangs whistling alang wi' his bUthsome team, | 

And the gardens are glad, and the meadows grassy , 
Then I tliinkofIoTe,andmy bonnielaarie! I 

L£TTEKfi FROM LONDON. 
No. I. 
[We eooiidsr onnelTet psrtlculsrly fbrtunste, lo hsTing it m i 
our power to Isybtfocc our resdera, froms very high touroe, the J 
following intsrating Utenty inftmnstioa upon tstunii nibiJects; 
andtobesbletopxomlMsooiitlnttstiooof tnetetettsnfhnntimt I 
totiiM.] I 

The literary campaign is now about to open, and 
there appears to be no doubt that it will proTc an anl- ! 
mated one. The Annuals are almost all in the hands of 
the booksellers already ; and it is obvious that a eonsi- I 
deiable improTement in this department has taken place. 
By degrees, no question, some distinctions either of po- 
litical or rdigious feeling will be called in ; for, as yet, 
it is impossible to classify these works. They are all 
SonvenU-t^ Kemakes^ at ForgeUme^NoU ( but no one 
addresses itself to any one particular order of readers 
more than the rest. The expense at which these pretty 
books are got up is enormous. On the Keepsake and 
Anniversarif ahme, £90,000 have been spent; and 
chiefly, no doubt, on the engravin^^s, and on the paint- 
ers who charse highly for permission to copy their good 
things. Sir Thomas Lawrence geU £200 or £300 for 
leave to ensraTe a portrait of Mrs Peel or the like. Yet 
this year, the literary contributors have been paid wdl 
also. Sir Walter had £600 for his little stories in the 
Keepsake^ and I hear the five or six Lords who figure in 
its pages, have condescended to take £100 a-pieoe, £5 
being the full value of all the brains some of toem pos- 
■esa. These aristocratic authors have the name in tfte 
trade^ of being the greediest of the^niti irritahile. hsudj 
Charlotte Bury had £1000 for FUrtatUm Ust year, and 
another is on the stocks at the same rate, and no doubt 
Mr Colbum knows what he is about He gave £250 for 
Sir Walter Scott's two Sermoos, which, if printed as Ser- 
mons usually are, would make a very little pamphlet. 

Those Annuals are one svmptom of the prer^ing rage 
for bringing literature to the doors of the people— their 
•ted engravings and wood-cuts are a strange contrast to 
the illustrations of books ten years ago. Meanwhile, the 
booksellers who do not publish Annuals, are all at work 
with cheap hooks ; Longman sUrting a Cabinet Enqrdo- 
psdia, under the editorship of Dt Lardner of the Lon- 
doo Univeisity ; and Murray about to brins out aseries 
of Blompbies in separate vdumes, which, tor all I hear, 
ii likdy to be a work of the highest importance, and 
mooessliil aeeordingly. Sir Walter Soott, Mr Souther, 
Mr MOman, Dr Brewster, Mr Lockhart, Mr Edwards, 
AcarotheeoUabontaan. Soathey's lives of Wolfe and 
MailbotoiighaMtobe«noogthefintoftheieriss; but 
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it will open with » Life of Ntpoleoo, written, itis stid, 
bj Mr Oletgw^' The Sabaltem^** in two •mall volumes, 
full of beautmil engrmvings on wood and steel, done un- 
der the pitriding care of George Cniicksbank^, who ia 
Murray*! ^ff/Aic editor. — The Life of Byron by Moore, 
and the Papen and Memoirs of the late Lord Castle- 
reagh, appear to be the magna opera of the Albemarle 
Street Ust—Much is expeoed from the Garrick papers, 
announced by Colbum ; and the report gains ground, 
that Sotheby's Iliad about to come out, I know not 
where, is really a great work, and sore to rank in the 
first class of permanent stoek-books. 

The days of quartos and of dear books are over. You 
may hp rare the public will iM>t consent much kmger to 
give half a guinea a volume, for a modem novel, when 
we whole works of Dr Johnson are in every shop win- 
dow, at die moderate price of thirty shillings ! — well 
and clearly printed too f s n d when it is obvious to all 
men, that the just price of the Zillah, or Salathiel, or 
Rou6 of the day^ cannot be above three or four shillings 
a-volume. 

In the world of the periodicals, little is stirrin}?. There 
is to be a new Quarterly Review, called the London, 
edited by Mr Blanco White. It is understood to be got up 
chiefly in OM. CoUegpe, whete White has had chambers 
for some years past ; and that the principal writers are to 
be the £ev. Dr Whately and Mr Senior, the profiBSSor 
of Political £eonoroy.-.The two Foreign Reviews go 
on fari pastu^ neither paying, but answering the pub- 
lishers* purposes, as promoting the sale of foreign books, 
and without doubt, affording a vast deal of valuable in- 
formation to the public. ■ Blackwood keeps at the head 
of the Monthlies ; next Campbeirs, next the Monthly 
Review, now ^ited by the Catholic barrister, Mr 
Quin. The London Magazine, though it has changed 
hands for the better, like the Old Monthly, makes little 
noise in the world. A ** Monthly Foreign Review** is, 
I am told, on the anvil, and this I think not unlikely 
to do well ; for news is, after all, the great desideratum, 
and its will be the freshest 

Constable*s Miscellany is improving, T hear, in circu- 
lation, and I hope the managers will keep on the alert ; 
for both Longman's Cabinet Cyclopedia, and Murray's 
Biographical Series, will in fact be rivals, and formida- 
ble rivals. 

Mr Southey,theindefst{gable, has an edition of John 
Bunyan, with a copbus life, in the press of some of the 
City publishers. P. P. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTUB8. 



We underrtaiid that Mr J. O. LoeUurt is prepsTing for publi- 
catioD, tlM Poenu snd t^ten of Robert Burnt, chronologically 
arraagedt with a pceUndnary Btisy sad Notsi, sad sundry addl- 



We an Informed that the lattrotinf Bttle work about to be 
pobltihed by lle«rs Othrer and Boyd, on the life snd adventures 
of Alexander Selktrk, who died ia 17S3, eontaliM the red iaoi. 
dents on which the romaooe of Robinson Crusoe is founded. 

There is preparing for ConsUble's Miscellany, a History of the 
Rise and Progress or Arehiteeture, Sculpture, ud PainUng, An- 
cient and ModOT*. by J. 6. Memes. LL.D., author of " The Lite 
of Canova." Both from the nature of the sut]|iect, and the talents 
of the writer, there is every rtason to suppose that this work will 
be highly interesting. 

The Indefiitiffabto Author of Waverley is about to publish 
" Essays on Wanting and Gardening.** iu one pociiet volume. 

The '* Souvenir Lttteraire de France,** edited by Alarie A. 
WatiB, with original eoDtributiona firom a great variety of dietin- 
fuishad Preaeh writers, and ten of the iUustiatioos of the English 
Souvenir, will be publtahed in a few weeks, both in Paris, and 
Ltmdon. 

LePetUBi)oa,wMdi hat jwt appeared, is a aeleetkm In the 
shape of an Annual ftom French authors, andeot and modern, 
lnt«ided prlndpally tot young ladies, who have finished, or are 
fitrishing, thrfr French studies. 



MrSoutheyhasiothepresB. '< All llw Love, or a Sinner wiU 
l." '* Tiie Pilgrim of Compostella," and other poems. 

in writing the Life of Atiosto, With 



Saved/* '* Tiie PUgrhn 

Mr T. Rosooe Is « 
sketches of his most 



Bfeiary and poMtloal cootem- 



A dlBiattiiian, provtaff. or atfteoiptiBg to plows, tkat Uly«M 1 

the real author of the Poems commonly attributed to Homer. 1 
about to appear, from the pen of Cooataatine Koliader, Pn§tm 
inthelonum University. 

PuretU's Saerad Mush: Is to be collected and edited by a gee 
tlenan whom we should thhik AiUy adeauate to the duty, M 
Vincent Novello. The vocal secular music of Pnreell, was col 
lected and published by hto widow two years affear his deceases 
169 S, under the Utle of Orpheus Britannieus s bat his ecdesisi 
tiealeompositioas, which do equal honour to liis skill and seienet 
have remained scattered and detached in various woriu by ocbc 
....u^. . —J ^ jjij mif- ^"' '- ' ' 

I proposes t 

J^iMtricai GoMfp.— A Comedy, by '^ames Sheridan KiMrHci, 

tsq. enUtled •• The Becgar's Oaaf^Mer of " ~ 

about to be performed in London, and if i 



authors t and many of his anthems stttl remain is maautciiat 
All these Mr Novello pionoees to bring into ooe entire work. 
«»..„j_i„. *,„.,_ . >, j„ .-_ . — ^ Sheridan ** 

Bethaal 
moiety of ttemcrit c^ •< Virainhu,^ ^nnot fid! to be suceevf ol 



dy, by Jam 

Oaai^Mer of Bethnal GrceB.'* b 
"of event 



At Covcnt-Oarden, Morton has a new roosieal pieca In pranr» 
tkm, called <• The SubUme and BeaotiAa.** The masie Is cn» 
posed by Lee. and the principal flraoale parts are to be suppocttd 
by Madame Vestris and Miss Footer Bishop is also mcMting sa 
ooera for the same theatre. We hear it whispered tWa dxsms 
of an interesting kind is In rehearsal at our own theatnw which it 
is said is from ^ pen of a lUr author, and Is lo be saeedUy pco. 
dttced. 



TO OUR READERS. 



N o iw n ' MS iAjroiiro all the pains which may have been bertov- 
ed upon it, we believe it has been invariably foond fanpoaiiUe to 
BMke the first Number of a new poriodiaal work eaaetly what WW 
desired. Whatever opinion our readers may entertain of that aov 
before them, we venture confidently to affirm, that they win flad w 
gathering additional strength as we proceed. Of the general ityk 
of the work, in so far as regards IU appearance and typograpbr, 
they will now be able to fbrm some estimate. The Roysl Ocuvo 
siae which we have adopted, is aoaewhatsmaller than the Quarto 
shape, commonly chosen in London periodicals of a similar de- 
scription, but the diminution in siae is not nearly in proportioa 
to our lower rate of duu^ ; whilst it will be at once peroeireil, 
that " The Edinburgh Literary Journal" is much more ealcuh- 
ted for binding into an elegant voliuae, than any odier weekly 
periodieal now existing. This we consider of the last importuce, 
for our great and leading anxiety is, that our readers, and the 
public in general, should consider these pages aa a pennaMtit 
record of much of the literary talent of the day. Of one UUiig 
we are sure, that we dudl be able to boast of many oonbtibatioBi 
from the most eminent pena, which will be found nowhere dtt 
but in the columns of this Journal. If we thus succeed in givinf 
to the metropolis of the north a weekly periodical of its own, 
which will supply to our Scottish readers what has been lav 
a desideratum, and will not fear a co mpai l a on vridi the most 
suooesftfiil of its southern ocmtemporaries, we shaO fed that m 
have done the literature of our country a servloe, and shall not 
doubt of being well supported by that patriotic spirit, which wsi 
never yet appealed to hi vain. 

The " Literary JoumaT wQ] be made up into Toitnoes erery 
six nxnths, and our readers supplied with an ornamental title* 
page, and taideK. The last leaf of each Num^j which win am- 
tain advertisements, and other temporary matter, vill have a 
paging of its own, so that it may be either bound up at the cod 
of the vohmie, or cancelled. The " JoumaF* will alao be sold ia 
Monthly Parts, neatly covered, price TWO SBiuaMoa. Country 
readers, who do not wish the stamped edition, may have tbew 
parts forwarded to any comer of the kingdom. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We take this opportunity of retumine gsnersUy, onr shiecie 
thanks to our numerous literary friends for the interest they hsre 
already expressed in our Work. 

Articles which we consider of much value readied us too kli 
for the present Number, but win appear very meedily, from Of 
Memes, author of the «« Life of Canovsr the author of « TsM 
of a Pilgrim i** John Malcolm, Esq. ; the Authors of the " Odd 
Volume ;** the Author of <« The Histories of the Scottish Rebet 
lionn;*' and W. Ainslie, Em^ M.O. 

The Articles entitled, ** Popular Remarks on Comets and oOms 
Celestial Phenomena t" '« On the Present State of Music in Seot^ 
landt** and *' The Paperroakei's Coffin," from the Gennaa of 
CUuren, will appear in early Numbers. 

The communications of " C. H." are under eonsideralicn. 

The books which have been Mat us for review will afi be noi 
ticedsoon. 

As we cannot devote more than four ootanma to Advertii** 
meats, we have been obliged to delay several favours of thlskiixV 
not having received them in time for the present Number. AM 
Advertisemento hiteoded to appear ia the earliest pubUeatiea nro* 
be forwarded to the Publishers not later than the previous Wsd- 
nesday. We trust for a eoothiuance of thafauppett in tfiis de^i, 
partment whkh we have already scoeived. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Cmneded wUh Science, Literature, and the Arts, 

On Thunday. f7th Novflnber, win be iMibHshad, 
hSfoli. 19ma^ viSfa Portnit*. atoo Vigpetto Titl« to eMh 



A SECOND SgRIES OF 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER, beingf Stories 



taken ftom the Higtorr of Sootland, (from the 
JBi Ae Flue of fSnglaiid. to the Union of the Kingdoms.) 



By Sir W ALTER SCOTT, Bart 
PmtadteCKUll Jk Co. Sdmbiugl^ and Simpkia aad If^^ 



Of wham «ay be had, 

I— TALES of a GRANDFATHER, 1st Se. 

n.»MveditkM, IQk 6d. 

U—St VALENTINES DAY, or the FAIR 
■ilD of PKRTH. by the " Author of WaTerley." 8«90od edt- 
tn. LU 11«. fid. 

ni.-CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE, 

kf tke '• Antbor of WsTcrtey.* 1st Scries. Second edttioo, 

IV^LTFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

rtWAathororWavericy." Second ediUon. L.4. 14i. fid. 
V.-TALES and ROMANCES of the « Au- 
raveriey,* in. contakring «* St Ronan'i WdU" •' Red- 
> M T^ of the Orusaders." and •« Woodstock." 7 vols. 



flat or Wi 



gfo, daUgni widi the Novds* Tales, and Romances, in 25 Toto. 

Vl.-The SAME SERIES of WORKS, in 9 

*^ fiMhesp Svo, L^, 7c- fid. 



VIL. 



m7 



"^l^Jlteo. Seeond edition, L.2, 9s. 

.niL-The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 

^aSSoTSir WALTER SCOTT. Bart, (now flfst collected,) 
wowlyjdated in 6 vols. 8vo. L.5, ISs. 

IX.— The COOK'S ORACLE, a new edition, 

71.61 

"Weoonidertfae ' Gook's Oraclcf as the n« pAu tt/rrtf of the 
"I'^af good eating.-^Af oa/A/y Review, December IHSI. 

Thiidsy ii pttbUshod. in imperial 4to. price 4s. Part L of 
KNIGHrs HERALDIC ILLUSTRATIONS 
. ^ SwwniiBH, ScfoU OiMunents. Brackets, Ciphers, Jcc 
n» eoBUeied in Rto Parts, published every two months, each 
nrt eoBti&jBg four Plates, with five SubJecU on each Plate. 

^rojGHT and RUMLEY'S SPECIMENS of 

^^^ An Ittdexj oonUiningthe Names of Four Thousand 
iS^'lh with Refcrenoes to the Eogjavings, U appended. Im- 
I«»»4lo,boirds,L.l.lCfc -rr— ™ 

KNIGHT'S MODERN and ANTIQUE 

^^^th IfottDes, in Frendi and English, engraved on eighty. 
^1 nf&L*^ Pbite ooataining five Specimens. 8vo, price 

JJwe Wmks are all executed in the first style, by the best 
J^JMic Artisu ; and the object pf their Publicatton b to present 
"Vj*»^SBwSmen8 of Henddic Designs erer published. 
TV?SS£?*»yA- Stewart. 58, Howe Street, Edmburgh; and 
i.unOthg, J. Wellington Street, Strand, London. 



POPULAR PHILOSOPHY; or. The BOOK 

CipIfJfATUaE LAIO OPEN, UPON CHRISTIAN PRIN- 

P^^J^ Author of the above interesting work havimr a^ain ra- 

Ji^r!r,*'"^of the scarce iheets, it now enabled to furnish it in 

aeatR^ *taie. to a limite<l extent; and as copies of the Book, 

g ly «me up in boards, the xnperfint at lOs, (>d., in 2 vols., and 

-^""at ys., io one vol. 12mo, may be had at the sho)»i of the 

J^J*^* ^ookieUer* in Edinburgh and Glasgow; and the trade 

<wv Uiroughout sicotlaod may be supplied by makinf: immc- 

Wwatjon to Messrs Oliver & Boyd, Stirling i^ Kenny, 

■^*Uble & Ca, Edmburgh ; and Messrs Robertson .Vr Atkin- 

V m^ James LumMten, Glasgow; Memberi nf MECHA- 

•NSTi TUT IONS, for whom the work is rnost suiUble 

^ ~ 1— the 

Vlt- 



^f , '^STiTUTIONS. for whom the work is rnost sui 
- rtcaiiiy Remembraneer and a convenient Text [Jixik;- 
uf^ and (oniuctors of ITINERATING, iWIllsH. 



and GARDEN LIBRARIES, for the me of wtiiirh it is 



ReJrJ:'™»7 adapted:— and Parents, Guardiana, Misters, 
'»3| toSl?^ """y ^ disjKWcd to make Presents at thtr n;>]>ro«ch- 
ijjj^*"*' but wish to select Bomelhing of that dt^triplion, 
iayQ^[J***linburgh ObMrver, in speaking of the pre^^ent work, 
ijZ2[*fr^ ^*^ *t made its apjwarance in a comp'tfte form, was 
sJyJS '^^'/'^^ " an extraneiy appropriate ChriitiMt, or 
MfM-TiLr^' pt»»asing, it is true, Ick* tinsel ornam«»it and 
^a^M^'^^^^^ than the Annuals with wliich we areinun- 
''t»of^ KMon, bvit infinitely surpassing them in tile uti- 
M £^^Sl?^ ^'^ ^^ pQwcf of producing lasting and bene- 
«ODi«!y.?*'*" on the mind,"— «an be at no loss Id procure 
g?^ _of the B ook, by addressing their orders, without dehiT. to 
.^[^5*tt»« BookicUen ia^wn or Counury^Nor. 3, 1818. 



THE 



About the SOth of NoTember will be pubUshed, 

KEEPSAKE for 1829. Edited hy F. 

MANSEL REYNOLDS. 

The extraordinary success-of the " Kieepaake^ oflut year has 
induced the Proprietor, in the hope of meriting the inocaaed pa- 
trooage he anticniates, to spare no exertion nor expoiditure In 
the formation of hb present volume ; and to secnre ibr it the 
assistance of so many authoreoftfie bigliest eminence, that he 
▼cntures to assert, such a List of Cootnbutors haa ncrer befinre 
been presented to the Public. 

Liff ofCbalrQmiort, 

Sir WaUor Soott, Sir James Maekhitosh, T^ord Normanby, 
Lord Morpeth, Lord Pordiester, Lord Holbmd. Lord F. L. Gower, 
Lord Nugent, W, Wordsworth, R; Southey, S. T. Coleridge, Wil- 
liam Roscoe, Percy Byishe Slwllcy, Henry Luttrell, Theodore 
Hook, J. O. Lockhart, T. Croltoo Croker, R. Bemal, M.P. 
Thomas Haynes Bayly. W. Jerdan, Mis Heroans, Hiss Landon, 
M. L., James Boadeo, W. H. Harrison, F. Mantel Reynolds, and 
the Authors of " Frankenstein," •^Gilbext Earle," " The ftond," 
and the •« O'Hara Talca." 

The Embellishments, nineteen! to nunber. wUl, if possible, be 
more exquisitely finished than those-of last year { and many of the 
Plates will be considerably increaied in siae, and consequently hi 
▼alu& The sulriects of them are fkom the pencils of— Sir T. Law- 
rence, P.R.A.— T. Stothard. R.A.— H. Howard, R.A A. Cha- 

k>n, R.A— R. Westell, R.A-J. M. W. Turner, R.A— Edwin 
Landseer. AR.A.— P. P. Stephanoff— Henry Corboold— H. Rlch- 
ter-J. M. Wright-4md J. Holmes. 

Ten of the Plates will be engraved by Charles Heath, the re- 
mainder by W. Findeo, F. Engleheart. C. Rolls, R. Wallis, H. 
R. Smith. E. Portbury, J. Goodyear, and Westwood. 

The Work will be printed by T. Davison, in small 8vo, and 
delivered, bound fai crimson silk, price L.I. Is. A few Copies 
will be printed in myal 8vo, with India prooft of the Plates, priee 
Lit, ISs. 6d. 

Lflodon : Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, Chance, and 
Co., St Paul's Churchyard ; and R. Jennings, S, Poultry t and 
sold by Constable Jc Ca, Edinburgh. 



ELOCUTION. 
]V{R JONES, of the Theatre- Royal, respectftilly 

advertises, that he oootinues to devo^ a poitton- of his 
time to the Instruction of a limited number of Pupils. 
19, Queen Street. 



This day is pubUshed, in one voL post 8vo, price 7s. boards, 
TPHE DAILY COxMMENTATOR: Being a 
Series of Biblical Comments and Prayeis, for the Space of 
Sevm Weeks. 

Printed for William Hunter, 23, Hanover Street. Edinburgh ; 
and James Duncan, Paternoster Row, London. Of whom may 
be had. 

In one voL post Svo, priee ?•• boards, 
THE MISSIONARY. By the same Author. 



This day is published, in one thick Volume, poitt Svo, price 121. 

with a beautifid Frontispiece by Williams, 
THE POETICAL ALBUM and REGISTER 

'- of MODERN FUGITIVE POETRY. Edited by ALA RIC 
A. WATTS, Esq. 

This Volume will be found to contain a very large proportion 
of the most beautiftil Fugitive Poetry that has appeared during 
the last ten years ; including upwards of 300 poems, for the most 
rart inedited, of Byron, Moore, Campbell, Wilson, Wordsworth, 
Rogers, Coleridge, L. E. L., Bowles, Shelley, Mrs Hemans, Miss 
Baillie, Barry Cornwall, Mofar, Montgomery, Croly, Horace 
Smith, AUric Watto, 6tc &e. Jcc The Work has been printed 
in a small though clear type, with a view to compression t and 
comprises a much larger quantity of matter than any other col- 
lection of the kind. 



PubUshed this day. 

In one volume, post 8vo, price 5a. boards 

PROFESSOR PILLANS'S LETTERS to T. 

-^ F. KENN ED V, Esq. M.P. on the PRINCIPLES of ELE- 
MENTARV TEACHING and the PAROCHLAL SCHOOLS 
of SCOTLAND. 

Printed for Adam Black, North Bridge, Edinburgh { and Long 
aaao dcCo. London. 



In one volume 8vo, price 6s. boards, 
T ETTERS on the STUDY and PRACTICE 

-^ of MEDICINE and SURGERV. and on Topics connected 
with the Medical ProflBssion ; addressed to Students and Young 
PruUtionera of Medicine, to ParenU and Ouardiails, and the 
PubUc in generaL 

By JAMES WALLACE, 
Assistant Surgeon, R.N., Author of ** A Voyage to India,** fto. 
Glasgow I Printed for Rioliard Griffin 4c Co. ; Adam Black, 
Edinburgh ; and T. it O. Underwood, London. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE GUITAR and SINGING Uught by Mrs 

"^ ORME, IS, MdviUe Street Temu -Three Ouincas, Twelve 



The PIANO-FORTE Uught by MIm ORMB. IVnar-Foiir 
Guineas, Twelve Lessons. 
Edinlmrgh, Nov. 15, 18S8. 
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LAW BOOKS, 
Published by William Tait, 78, Prindi't Street 

■RROWN'S SYNOPSIS of the DECISIONS, 
•" Parti I. to IX. outi eadi, Ito, 17«. 6d. To ba oompiated 
next monto^ 

BROWN'S SUPPLEMENTtoMORRISON'S 

DICTIONARY of DEClSIO^IS, 5 Urge vob. 4to, L.II. 17i. 

LORD HAILES' DECISIONS. By BROWN. 

2 Tols. Ato, L.3, ISk 6dk 

INDEX of NAMES and DATES to the whole 

CoOectioiu. 4to, L.J, tu , .. . . , 

JURIDICAL STYLES. Vol. L HeriUble 
Blffhts. 4to» L.t, ISk 6d. Vol. II. Moveable Rights, 4to, L.f , lOb 

HUTCHESON'S JUSTICE of PEACE, 4 
▼ols. royal 8vo, (original price L.4, 4».) L.2, 2i. 

SANDFURD on ENTAILS, 8vo, 12a. 

BROWN on SALE, royal 8vo, L.I, 4a, 

BORTHWICK on LIBEL, 8vo, lis. 

PROCEDURE on APPEALS, 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

or William Tait may also be had. THE FACULTY DECI- 
SIONS, SHAWS tASKS» ERSKINE, STAIR, and all other 
Law Books, at the lowe st prices. 

Just published, 



By Daniel Uaars, Edinburah; O. 
Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin ; and 



B. Whituker. London; W. 
Robertson 6t Atkinson, Glas- 
gow, 
Nos. 1 to 41, on Royal Drawing Paper, price 2s. 6d. each, to be 
completed in 71 monthly Numbers, 

THE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAL and 

•*• HISTORICAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Bound»- 
rioa carefully Coloured : constructed from the best authorides, 
and accompanied with a dear and disUnct letter press Description 
of the Oeofiraphy, Natural Productions, Moral, Political, and 
Commercial Condition, and History of each Continent, States or 

^^iSlZARS'S SCHOOL ATLAS of 36 Modern 

and Ancient Maps, indudhig the most recent Discoveries. Royal 
4to, half-bound, 18s. outlined ; or 21s. full coloured. 

RHYMES on GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 
by W. S. SAMCEY, A.M.. with coloured Blaps of the World and 
ntoman Empire. Hajf-bound. 2s. 6d. 

SMITH'S ELEMENTS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, fbr the use of Classical and Drawing Academlea. Seven 
Plates, 12mo, boards, 2s. Gd. 

LIZARS'S COPY LINES, in 8 Numbers, 6d. 

HAY on the LAWS of HARMONIOUS CO- 
LOURING, adapted to HOUSE PAINTING. Post 8vo, 4a. 6d. 
boards. 

CHANNING'S DISCOURSE at the Installa- 

tkJO of the Rev. M. J. Motte. Third Edition, Is. 

MAP of the SEAT of WAR in TURKEY. 
Royal Drawing Paper, coloured 2s. 



A PLANTER'S LIFE IN JAMAICA. 
In one vtdume 8vo, price 9s. the second edition of 

MARLY, or the LIFE of a PLANTER in 
'^^-'- JAMAICA t comprehendhiffrharacterisUc Sketches of the 
PRESENT STATE of SOCIETY and MANNERS In the 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. &cv 

" There are a nimiber of dissertations on almost every eokmlal 
topic of Interest in this volume: they are marked by good sense 
and plain treatment. We consider them entitled to mt attention 
of parties concerned, and the public geneially."— Litovry Go- 

*• The book presents in a faithftil and minute picture. In the 
Dtttdi style, a state of society so extraordhiary, and though of 
early oocurrence in the history of the world, to an appearance so 
uttmj inoonsistent with human nature, that we believe the very 
fkct of its existence will become matter of dupute to a future and 
more dvUiaed age. The picture is the more rare and valuable 
that it seems to be absomtely UnpartiaL"— Lomfon fVeekfy Re- 
vUw. 

«• TUs is rsally what its title Indicates-^ mfarato and flsithfnl 
picture of the life of a Planter in Jamaica. We are truly and 
Justly set down in a planter's settlemens and enabled to view the 
Jamalea life in all its forms.**— J/Au. 

" It Is very evidently the production of a man wdl acquainted 
Mth West India matters, and the routine d mno mam^pnoent. 
Some passages of It are written with oonsldeniMe humour, and 
with a sort of SmoOett-Uke toucfa,which renders them highly amup 
iinf.'*— iHAenoiMi. 

Mntad for Richard Grlflln 6t Co. Glasgow ; W. Hantv, Edli»> 
burgh t and Hunt Jc Clarke. London. 



In the press, and speedily will be published. In one voluine, 

CERMONS, by the late Rev. JAlfES SIM 
*^ MIE, Mhiltter of Roihlemay, with a Commnnloa Swrk 
according to the form of the Church of Seotland. 



^^^^ The folkwing Works. Justpublhhed by 

Winiim BladLwood, Edinburgh, and Thomas CadaU, 

BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
-" ZINE. No. 145. for November. 
The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 

CULTURE ; and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 
of the HIGHLAND SOCIETY of SCOTLAND, with two plates. 
No. 3, price 5s. 6d. 

An EXAMINATION of the HUMAN 

MIND. Bythe Rev. JOHN BALLANTYNE. 8vo»prloeI2fc 
RECORDS of WOMAN : With other Poema. 
By FELICIA HEMANS. The Second Edition. Poolaeap 8vo, 
price 8s.6d. 

MEMOIR of the late WILLIAM WRIGHT, 

M.D. F.R.SS. L. Ac B., fte. dec. A^c With Extracts from his 
Correspondence, and a Selection of his Papers on Medical, Uoca- 
nical, and Misodlaneous Sul^ects. 8vo. with Portrait, price I2S. 

LIFE of JAMES WODROW, A.M. Profes- 
sor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, from 1692 to 1707. 
Written by his Son. ROBERT WODROW, A.M. Minister of 
the Gospel at Eastwood. 12mo, price 5s. 

ELEMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR. By 
ANDREW ALEXANDER, A.M. Professor of Gredt hi the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. 8vo, price 7s. 

A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 
BONES. By BENJAMIN BELL, Fellow of the Royal CoUrgea 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh and London. Post 8vo^ with three 
Plates, price 7s. 

LETTERS from the CONTINENT, Written 

during a Residence of Eighteen Months, in 1826 and 1827, eon- 
tahiinc Sketches of Foreign Scenenr and Manners. With Hints 
as to the Diflferent Modes of Travelling, and Expenses of Living. 
By the Rev. WEEVER WALTER, AM. of St John's College, 
Cambridge^ PostSvo, price 8s. 

The following Works are nearly ready for pubUoatkm. 
The COURSE of TIME : A Poem, in Ten 

oka. By ROBERT POLLOK. 

The Eighth Edition, foolscap 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

The FOREST SANCTUARY; with oiher 

Poema. By FELICIA HEMANS. 

The Second Editkui, foolscap 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
The SHEPHERD'S CALENDAR. By 
JAMES HOGG, Author of '< The Queen's Wake,** dte,\nt vols. 
12ma 

Just arrived, price 8s. 
THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE, Edited hy 

-^ THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

Among the List of Contributors to thia Vcdume wiin>e found 
the names of Mrs Opie. Mrs Hemans. Miss Alkin, Miss Porter. 
Miss Emily Taylor, the Misses Strickland, the Rev. H. Stebbing. 
William and J. E. Roecoe, the late Mr Jcrfm Taylor, Thomas 
Jevons, Thomas Pringle, D. L. Richardson, the Authors of 
" Tales of the Munafeer Festtvals," and " Gomes Arias,** &c. &e. 

&C. 

The Illustrations will consist of Eight beautiful Une Engra- 
vings on Sted, Wood Engravinas being exduded. some of which 
are executed by, and the whole under the immediate superin- 
tendence, of Mr Charlea HeaUu 

Published by Hurst, Chance, 6t Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard i 
and Sold by Consubie Jc Co., Edinburgh. 

In a few days will be published, 

CCENES of WAR ; and other Poema. 

^ By JOHN MALCOLM, 

Auttior of " Reminiscences of a Campaign In the Pyrenees and 
South of France," Jfcc. 6tc 

DIVERSIONS of HOLYCOT; or, THE MO- 

THER*S ART OF THINKING. By the Author of " Clan- 
Attdn,** and •* Ellnbedi de Brucew" Thidt Itimo, half-booiid. 
Printed for Oliver * Boyd, Edinburgh { and Geo. B. 
Whlttaker, London. 



This day Is published, In 4to, price lOs. ad. boards, 

ESSAY on COMETS, which gained the 



AN 

'^'^ First of Dr FeUowes^s Priaes, proposed to those who had at- 
tended the University of Edinburgh durij^ the last Twelve 

**"* By DAVID MILNE, A.M. F.R.S.E. 

Printed ftxr Adam Bl ack, E dtoburgh \ and Longman, Reai^ 
Orme, Brown, 6i Green, L on do n. 

Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Mom. 

^^, by CONSTABLE & Ca W, WATERLOO PLACE t 

Sold also by Robertson * Atkhnon, Oh^gowi W. Curry. Jun. * 

Co. Duhun ; Hurst, Chance, ht. Co. Lcndont and by sll News- 

men. Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, throughoot the 

United Kingdom. 

PHce 6d. or Stamp e d, tmd ttnij^§€ b^ pott, lOct. 

Printed br Ballahttiik fc Co., Pnttll Wort, 
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LITERARY CRITICISM^ 



^MmHrme mmd oiAers. Fr0m 1«98 tm i#0a Br 



Hnnt, 



Jftobm Ctanber«, aiitlMMr of the «« Hiitory of the Re. 
beilMo in 174«w'* In two Yolimiee, bdttg the Stgt 

mk SM Tolumes of «« CMMtabk't 

EiMvrgh, CmtaMe mk eo.% 
Ouocc^ and Co. 1828. 

HiJ> we been reqoetted to etand 0»d£uhcr to the 
Week before iia, we think we eonld £ve euggeeted • 
more appodte title in theee worde,^'' Sketches of the 
kadag PoUdcal Erents, with lUue^tions o^ the Sute 
•r Society end Menaen in SootUnd, fh>m 1638 till 1660." 
Mr Chamben is himaelf awaie^ and fait pientioned more 
then ooee in his prefaces, that he does not write -^^ iiis- 
«ry, oT the legitimate description.*' It is perhaps dif- 
icalt la cKplatn exactly what '« history of the legiti- 
Bute description** is ; bat it seems to us that its general 
feataies on^^ to be these, -a dignifiedand impartial nar» 
ntiTe of ail the pahlic events which distinguished the 
period it uBdertaJies to jnnstrass,— .comprehensive TJews 
of aaibase collateral drcumstancrs, whether immediate 
^uMia icnote, whether of indigenous or exotic growth, 
wfaldi^Mspixcd in briogmg about the aeoomptishmeat 
ef Hv ip^ionait end,-Jand an enlarged spirit of phih>> 
I inquiry (founded on the most accurate study of 
anon nature) into those secret springs of human 
csodnefts which, tbou^ unseen and not easily under- 
stood bv tlie superficial observer, so Arequeotly and so 
BSMMly influence both national and individual des- 
tiaiet. Added to these Mlifications, the historian 
<faoiUd posaen a library of knowledge within hhnself> 
jadidowly aeleetsd, and eavfoUy arranged ; and he 
"hoold be endowed, l0O| with the power of conveying 
his ioformatiao lo others with a deaness of diction, and a 
fi>ee of thongfat, which w91 satitQf the moatecmDulous, 
of its mat increase in value from having passed through 
^ skmhick of his mind. Thsse are no slight tal- 
enu and attatnoMnts; and it is not, therefore, to be 
vDodered, thai to tlie great historian mankind in all 
«^ have been willing to assign the very first rewards 
b the inteUeetnal arena.— the vsiy innermost place in 
^ temple of lame. We caaoot, therefore, for a mo- 
DM ameent to amntenance Mr Chambers in tlie do- 
pwrisring BMuner in which he occasionally ventures to 
talk ef the Ugh and solemn nature of history. Those 
>Bly engfai to descend ftem what he joculariy terms 
>» ^^sliltt,** who find that their heads grow giddy when 
nhsd to thai unaccust o med elevation* 

VUle we thus vindicate the most majetUc species of 
B^HM^tion with which literature is acquainted from 
tiaMltvbidi its own strength enaUesittotbrowoffand 
kaa the mighty rock throws off* the idle waves of a 
■ aea, we are by no means disposed to dose our 
<|taMtiM merits of an hnmbler but still exceedingly 
/of writiogf which, to a certain extent, 



borrows the garb of history, thou^ perhaps scarce 

entitled to assume its name. We are perfectly willii 

I to admit with Mr Chambers, that it is more easy << 

interest the imaginations of ordinary readers, than a] 

peal to the moral ^uuilties of the select few." We ai 

mit further, that history is in seneral necessarily mo 

conversant with events than wim menr-4bat it speal 

more to the reasooins md reflective powers, than to t! 

foelings and sympathies of ordinary extstence,.-aad tha 

striding like a giant from hill to hill— from peak i 

peak—from one great landmark to another,— it is a; 

to overiook the lowlier valleys that intervene, with al 

their garniture of grove and stream. The past, as de 

scribed by our best historians, seems to move before u 

like a splendid peristrephlc panorama. We see its em 

pires^ its dtiss, iu armies, its kings, its conquerors, it 

revolutions, iU triumphs, its overthrows ;-.we ltai\ 

what the fiites of man have been when congregated to 

geilier in multitodes— in nadons ;«.we ascertain thosi 

graftd marksof distinction which have their origin in go 

vemment, in religion, in climate, in situatbn ;.^we ob 

serve under what drcnmsumces wars arise, arts flourish 

or oommetoe increases ;— we are carried away from th( 

little circle to which we are ourselves confined, and taugh 

to understand how the operations of ten thousand smal 

communities, such, as that with which we are connected 

all bear a reference to the great whole, and are workins 

together for good or for eviL But these momentous anj 

ennobling views, interesting as they at first sight am 

maT be fdt ere long to want sufficient minutsnes^ 

and accuracy of detail to satisfy the laborious and at 

tentive inquirer. Like the Spaniard in the story, we ma) 

not choose to rest contented with seeing merdy the stieeti 

and souares of the populous town spraul out like a mai 

beneath us ; we may wish also to have the roofs of ta| 

houses removed, and that which is going on within esi 

posed to view* Here it is evident that both a new fih 

culty and a new species of observation arorequired ; anj 

it will be found that in these the great distinction boi 

tween pure history, and a mote desultory and familial 

leof writing, consists. Perhaps it is possible to mini 

Eboth succosfuUy, but diis is an ukidertaking whicl 
never yet been achieved. History is spt to loo| 
upon the minutiss of personal inddent, and more circun» 
scribed and private adventure, as beneath its notice j 
while the painter of national and individual habits an^ 
manners um sddom the abilities requisite to Invest h^ 
productions with the additional inteiest they would po^ 
sees, were they considered in connexion with the gres^ 
pharis of surrounding society. In the one case, we set 
the stre^ and squares and general adject of the town j 
in the other, we remain comparatively ignorant of its eju 
tetnal app e a r anc e , but look into the duning-robms an^ 
&awing-rooms of its separate houses. 

In Us account of the Rebellion of Forty-five, 
Chambers presented us with a vivid picture, well fil 
up, of those extraordinary scenes which for a season leg 
even the sober and steady mind of Scotland ^^ peiple: 
in the extreme." A visible leaning, it is true, 
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be discovered in his namtiTe of these events^ to the 
Stewart party ; bat whether this leaning was over- 
strained or not, it was at the worst a failing that ^ lean- 
ed to virtae^s side." He espoused the cause of the brave 
and the unfortunate ; and this is a cause which Scots- 
men have been known to espouse more than once. The 
success of dits work, of which we believe about eight 
thousand copies have already been sold, induced Mr 
Chambers to attempt the present, ^^ in a style of as mi- 
nute detail,** and in the hope that he might oe able to 
send it forth ** gemm^ with as many circumstances of 
interest." 

FoUowing out his own peculiar ideas, Mr Chambers 
has written an entertainhig, and on the whole, a valuable 
book ; bntheappeara to have made two miscalcolatioos, 
w^ich we suspoct may materially affect the success of 
fab labours. The first of these arises from this circum- 
stance, — that the events of the period, of which he here 
treats, are not only ^ more remote from the memories and 
sympathies of the present generation,** but in so far as 
Scotland is concerned, never admitted of that continu- 
ousness of narrative, that compactness of arrangement, and 
that breathlessness of interest, which distinguished the 
brillunt, though short career of Charles Edward. There 
is, no doubt, ample scope for powerful delineations of 
character and mannera during the troublous times of re- 
ligious struggling, which marked the middle of the se- 
venteenth century ; but, as Mr Chsmben himself is obli- 
ged to confess at the commencement of his 12th chapter, 
in volume first, Scotland, after the campaign of 1640, 
acted but a secondary part in the disputes between the 
King and the Commons ; and we are Dot aware that the 
transactions of the next twenty years were of so import- 
ant a nature, as to make it particularly desirable that our 
author should expend much time in endeavouring' to 
throw additional light upon them. The other miscal- 
culation to which we allude, consists in the extension 
of that Jacobitical spirit which characterised (and per- 
haps wisely) the History of the Rebellion in Forty.flve, 
to the contests of a previous century, when we fear it 
is scarcely to be denied, that, but for the simultaneous 
resisunce of an outraged people to the gross and inde< 
cent increase of the royal prerogative, the laws and re- 
ligion of their fathera would have been trampled under 
foot. We enter not upon the question which involves 
the expediency of bringing the unhappy Charles to the 
scaffold, indmed, as we are, to believe that a milder 
course might have been pursued, with equal safety and 
more constitutionally ; but whilst we avoid this oft-dis- 
puted theme, we cannot but protest against the little 
weight which our author seems to attach to the motives 
that induced the people of Scotland to take up arms — 
motives which were unquestionably the purest that could 
influence any belligerent party — an anxiety to preserve 
their freedom of thought, and the purity of their reli- 
gion — all that gave life a value, and divested death of its 
terrors. Though philosophy, in its sdf-arrogated supe- 
riority, may, if it so please, affect to ridicule a nation*s 
stublxmi attachment to a creed, whose imperfections 
that very nation may haye subsequently confessed, 
casuistry itself will not assert, that any individual has 
a right to annihilate that creed, and to force upon the 
consciences of its professon a new set of doctrines of 
his own. We do not say that Mr Chambers has at- 
tempted to maintain so hopeless a position ; but we are 
afraid he is char|eable with the sin of having palliated 
the severity andBjustice of Charles, and magnified the 
errora and improprieties committed by the Covenanters. 
We are afraid that he has not seen, in its proper light, 
the treacherous and tyrannical conduct of the monarch, 
nor duly estimated the long forbearance, the resolute 
fortitude, and heroic energy, of the people. In the one 
case* he has spoken of faults too transiently, and given 
credit for virtues too hastily ; and, in the other, he has 
too frequently represented the Indignation of outraged 
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feeling as indicative of inherent and brutal cruelty^ 
endeavoured to excite suspicion of the motives 
prompted the noblest actions. 

There is another fault with which the work is ciiaa| 
able, and to which, as we are speaking of its faulta^ 
thhik it necessary to allude. There is a want tlirou| 
out of general and comprehensive views of the aiibj4 
We see that the civil war breaks out ; we see ttxAt 
rage is for a while intermitted ; we see it again ren^ 
ed ; and, finally, we are conducted to its oonduaid 
but we are never once completely and satisfactorilj , 
formed of the exact relative positions of the contend] 
parties,— of the circumstances which principally ini 
enced their conduct, — of their precise wishes smd < 
marids hopes and fears. We are kept too much ] 
soldien engaged at one particular comer of the ImUi 
we know well enough how the matter is going where 
ourselves are ; but whether the centre has been be^ 
or not ; whether the right wing has been broken, or 
maintained its ground is matter of profound dabi 
Now, the historian ougiit to stand, like the conunaiK 
in-chief, on an elevated site, and view the whole eii|_ 
ment ; sjid the reader, like one of his staff-officers, shoi 
stand beside him, and be able to cast his glance OTer a 
tlie field, arresting his attention wherever the finger < 
the general pointed. 

It will be observed, however, diat all these objectiosi 
chiefly apply to this work when considered as a Uiatorj 
But, though odled a History, we can hardly look ape 
it as such ; and it is certainly not as a History that j 
reflects most credit on its author. It is calculated t 
illustrate, and in many respects to enrich, the history o 
the times of which it treats. It is an admirable subs! 
diary to history, but it is not history itself. With th 
industry and persevering research of Mr Chambers, thi 
public is already well acquainted; and the volume 
before us fully bear out the reputation he has esta 
blished in this respect Nor do we greatly object U 
the trifling nature of some of his stories, nor to the oc 
casional oedulity with which he seems to swallow al 
oral traditions, as well as the asseverations of fkmiliai 
chroniclers ; for it is his peculiar genius to discover ancc 
dotes and traits of the times of which he writes, tha 
either escape othen, or are rejected from motives of taste, 
but which, if selected with any tolerable skill, fVilfil tbt 
interesting and important purpose of elucidating humai 
nature, ^< its actions, iu emotions, and its sufferings.* 
3Ir Chambera is thus boUi a very excellent pioneer ovei 
a country which has not yet been traversed, and a high!) 
useful gleaner of fields, which less careful observtrs hav< 
pronounced already bi^ 

It would be easy, if it were necessary, to produce 
from these volumes many examples both of the faulu 
and the merits we have enumerated ; but as they arc 
widely cireulated, and will be extensively read, th< 
judgment of each individual will easilv lead to their dis- 
covery. Mr Chambers's over-anxious defence of Charles, 
— Ids enthusiastic and preposterous admiration of Alon* 
trose, — ^his neglect or depreciation of the good qualities 
of Leslie, and the other leaden of the ^^ Covenant,**— 
and his total indifference to the great and glorious 
cause for which his forefadien fought, and to Uie suf- 
ferings they endured on its account, will be remarked 
at almost every page. While, on the other hand, his 
intimate acquaintance with the customs and manners of 
the period,— .his vivid pictures of national and indivi- 
dual peculiaritiesr— his graphic and minute delineations 
of scenes both in quiet and active life, in public and in 
private, at civil assemblies and in hostile rencontres, will 
be no less conspicuous, and will not fail to rend^ his 
lucubrations exceedingly interesting. 

In general, our author writes in a plain narrative style, 
with little ornament, and little pretence ; but, when be 
chooses, he can call to his aid the higher powers of com- 
position, and become animated and impressive. Ws 
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I ideet one tpeeimen, which will be read with pkuuie, 
lad riiaH cndtk it 

]f(MrTR08X*8 HIOHt^KD MABCH. 

** The moTement which Montrose determined upon 
in this emergency, was, both in its conception and exe- 
catkNi, perhaps the most remarkable he ever performed. 
His armj was mndi diminished ; the greater part of the 
Highlanders haTing gone home to deposit the spoils of 
Argyle. He scarcely mtnteted one half of the forces 
vhich report gave to his enemy. He was also aware 
that the man he had to oppose must be animated against 
him with all the feelings of the bitterest hatred and re- 
venge'; yet, as he sapposed it likely that Argyle had not 
resolved upon directly fighting him, but rather followed 
for the purpose of simply driving him forward to de- 
itzttctkm at Inveness, he judged that, even with his lu- 
sdegoate forces, his best oourK would be to fall back 
Bpon him, and endeavour to surprise his troops, a vic- 
tory over whom at this crisis might cause the northern 
simy to disperse of its own accOTd, while the eclat of 
such a triamph would probably encourage the loyal 
dans^ thereby for ever relieved from the terror of Argyle, 
to join him in even greater numbers than hitherta A 
timisand dangers ana distresses were involved in the pro- 
ject; but thcSe, together with the romantic character of 
the ez|d<rir, and the jHtispect which it presented of gi- 
ving another blow to the hated Argjle^ seem to have 
only recommended it with greater foice to the enterpri- 
siog genius of Montrose. 

** ft is known to almost every body who has ever 
been in the Highlands of Scotland, that the distance be- 
tween Kilcummin, in Abertarf, where Montrose received 
his intelligence, and Inverlocby, in Xiochaber, where he 
understood that Argyle had taken up his quarters, is 
aboat thirty mfles, and that the way lies along that won- 
derfol natural chasm, or furrow of the country, which 
the natives term the. Great Glen of Albin, and which 
has latterly formed the bed of the Caledonian Canal. 
Along this tract, although it was not then provided with 
the smooth military road which now renders it so con- 
venient, Blontrose had just come, on his way to the 
Docth ; and he could easily have retraced his steps by 
the same route. There was, however, a reason for his 
not doing so. That way, he felt assured, must new be 
so completely possessed and watched by Aigyle*s scouts, 
diat it vrould be totally impossible for him to nuike by 
it the insidious approach to Inverkchy, upon which he 
mainly calculated for the means of victory. It was ne- 
cessary to adopt some more circuitous, some less obvi- 
ous, some altogether unsuspected and unguarded path. 
Here lay the great difficulty of the enterprise. In a 
ooontry so mountainous as the Highlands, the reader 
must be aware that there are not many tracts of ground 
rslmlated for the formation of roads ; he is also aware, 
that, if there are at this day few roadis to choose among 
in this wild region, there were still fewer at the time 
under review. To mcrease the difficulty, the few paths 
which the natives used amongst the hills, and which then 
formed the only roads, were now, by the nature of the 
season, obscured and obstructed by deep snow. Alto- 
gether it seemed totally impossible that Montrose shoold 
sdvance upon Inverlochy by any other path than the 
pccuhariy low and easy one which he had just traversed 
in a contrary directloik 

^^ ' Contra audentior ito,* however, had all along been 
die heart-motto of Montrose ; he resolved, at all hi^ds, 
to assume a path of the nature described. Having first 
taken pains to acquaint himself with the route, and ha- 
vii^ sounded the resolution and ability of his men to 
eodure the march^ he gave orders that they should strike 
off to the south, up a narrow glen formed by the little 
river Tarf ; that they should then climb over the hills 
of Lairie Thurard, and descend upon the wild vale at 
die head of the Spey ; then, traversing Glenroy, that 



they should pass another mountainous tract ; after which 
they would fall in upon the river Spean, and so along 
the skirts of Ben Nevis to Inverlochy. The tracks he 
pointed out had hitherto been traversed almost exclu- 
sively by the wild deer, or by the scarcely less wild ad. 
venturers who hunted them. The heights which it 
skirted or over-passed were as desert and lonely as the 
peaks of primeval chaos. The vast convulsed face of 
the country was as white and still as death, or only 
darkened in narrow black streaks by the irregular and 
far-extending lines of the marching soldiery. It must 
have been a scene of the greatest sublimity to see these 
lonely human beings, so diminutive as compared to the 
wUdemesses around them, hurrying and struggling on 
through hill and vale, and bank and pass ; their arms 
either glancing fitfully and flickeringly under the low 
winter sun, or their persons obscured to a visionary and 
uncertain semblance by the snow-storm or the twilight, 
and, all the while, the bloody purpose which animated 
them, and which gleamed in every face and eye, con- 
trasting so strangely in its transitory and unimportant 
nature, with the majestic and etemid solemnity of the 
mighty scene around them.'**— VoL II. p. 9^11. 

Mr Chambers is a young author, exceedingly indus- 
trious, and exceedingly useful, whid) is better, perhaps, 
tlian being either brilliant or profound. His books sell, 
and are raid ; and, so long as this is the case, he has 
probably no objection that others should be admired and 
iiffglccted« 



Seenet of War^ and other Poems. By John Malcolm. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, pp. i9l. 

PoETET, like eotUm, is looking up, and prices may 
now be quoted a shade higher. Two jrears ago no book- 
seller would even glance at the article. The most inge- 
nuous young author, with that faint fluctuating colour on 
his cheek which is one of the decided sjrmptoms of ge- 
nius and consumption, was received with the most chill- 
ing indiflference ; and as soon as his neat manuscript 
volume was produced, a hasty ^'good morning*' was 
pronounced by the bibliopole, and the ingenuous yoimg 
author walked down stairs profoundly convinced o( the 
utter nothingness of life. But, if he went home and died 
of a broken heart, he was decidedly wrong. The literary 
market is just like the market for sugars, rums, oils, 
hops, coffees, or brandies. To-day it is as dull and heavv 
as can be, but if you have patience you wiU find it brisk 
enough ere long. Besides, when goods of a better qua- 
lity are in the field before you^ they must be sold ofi^ be- 
fore you can expect to meet with any buyers. Two years 
sgo the echoes of Byron's harp were still ringing 
through the land, and its very echoes were more thrilling 
than the first and fullest tones of others. The birds are 
silent when the thunder roars ; for a mightier voice is in 
the sky than theirs, and little marvel that booksellers 
looked cold and stately as icebergs to young poets, for 
so long as the full moon was careerhig among them, they 
twinkled with a pale and sicklv light. 

But an interregnum has at length taken place. The 
prince is dead, and his successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. It is a popular election, die competition is 
open to all, and the candidates can hardly fail to be nu- 
merous. It is not impossible but that die govern- 
ment may be vested not in one, but in a body of men. 
In the meantime, public curiosity is awakened, — the 
bugle is hung up, as in the fairy tale, at ilie dead king's 
gate, and whoever can blow it shall retgn in his stead ; 
if the achievement can be performed by none, then must 
there be a band of musicians substituted in his place. 

It is idle to tell us that people will ever grow tired of 
poetry, or that we have had so mudi of it of late that 
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there it no occaiioo for way noon for a long while to 
come. Because the hilli and the plaiot were covered last 
sumroer with a thousand flowers^ shall we welcome less 
joyfully the return of the sonny spring **• with her kjr- 
tle of lilies around her glancing,** — shall we hold in less 
estimation the unbougbt treasures of green and gold she 
scatters o?er the glorious earth ? The affections of the 
heart, the delights of the senses, the perception of the 
beautiful, must cea^e, — human nature must be changed, 
— the soul must be taken out, and the body left to walk 
on without it, before that spedea of composition 
which appeals to the feeliogs and the fancy, to the in- 
tellect and the judgment, wUl become uninteresting, and 
of little value. True, prose is the great staple commo- 
dity of life ; and without pro^ libraries would dwiodls 
down into very small dimensions, and periodical works 
be comprised in a very few leaves. True also, the mind 
may be wearied out with poetry, and for a time may turn 
away from it, like the bee firom the blotiom, satiated 
with sweets. But not on these acooonti will one of the 
purest pleasures left to fallen humanity be resigned — 
the pleasure which the Peri experiences at the gates of 
paradi&e, — catching gliqanies of a brighter state of ex- 
istence, and with the aia of imagination gradually in- 
ducing forgetfulness of personal cxeluaion. 

In all seasons, times, and places, we take up a vo- 
lume of poetry with pleasure — nay, though it be only a 
volume of rhyme, it is apt to soften down the asperity 
of our nature, and make ua feel less of the critic and 
more of the man. When we condemn a volume of prose, 
we are subjected to far fewer compunctious visitingt than 
when we see it nqcessary to treat severely the fledgling of 
a bashful muse. There is something sturdy and sub- 
stantial about prose — something that smacks of world- 
ly wisdom and the tear and wear of everyday life, and 
which seems to fit it well for encountering the bufietings 
of fortune, and the whips and scorns of cuticism. But 
not so with poetry. Tmiid as a virgin on her bridal 
mom, it comes forth to meet the gaze of those who wait 
without, and like her, too, its charms are often veiled at 
first from the vulgar eye. They shrink into concealment 
from the rude touch of doubt or curiosity ; but the soft 
voice of encouragement, and the gentle hand of affection, 
may soon succeed in withdrawiog the filmy covering, 
and beauty stands revealed in its noonday blase. Never, 
while Tou live, breathe with harshness a poet*s name. 
If he Las awakened one deeper feeliug, one finer emo- 
tion, one nobler aspiration,--he has not written in vain. 
Far distant he may shine, on the very verge of the hori- 
zon ; but so did the sun itself when it first broke on the 
gloom of night. Let the pseudo-pretender to the name 
of minstrel be whipt back into his orisinal obscurity ; 
but if in his bosom there lurk one spanc of the diviner 
essence, cherish it as the fire of an altar which may yet 
kindle into a broad and purifying flame. 
^ The mightiest lyres have for a time been unstrung or 
silent, but others have been wooing the public ear not 
unsuccessfully. Three of these have sent forth their 
voices from Scotland, — Pollok^ Kennedy, and Malcolm. 
Though frequently too verbose and tautological in dic- 
tion, and in conception too imvi^ried and almost tedious, 
^^ The G>ur8e of Time** is a very wonderful production 
for so young a man as the author was whea he wrote it ; 
and though we are not quite sure that Polled would 
ever have risen to any thins much beyond it, there is 
every cause to regret that nis untimely death should 
have deprived both himself and his country of the ho- 
nours they promised mutually to confer on each other. 
The author of *« Fitful Fancies** b alive, and in all the 
freshness and vigour of manhood. Of some new and yet 
more sustained eflTort of his genius, we hope soon to be 
called on to express a more uao merely laudatory opi- 
nion. At present, it is Malcolm who has come before 
us, and his style is very diflierent ftom that of either of 
the two we have already mentioned. 



Mr Malcolm it not one of diote writtm wbo takt tb 
mind by storm, or who wrap the feelings aa in a whirl. 
wind. All that he pretends to is that gentle infloesa 
over the heart wbkk slaalo «pen it im uereep ti bly, sad 
which, like the light of evening, is Wed the mttt, 
simply because it wants the brilliancy of ikmmi — bsesaw 
it is mcie feeble, and therefore the sooner likdy (• psn 
away. Mr Malcolm*s is peculiarly the paetryof seati. 
ment, in opposition to that of cooceptkn. There is s 
great deal of sentiment in the PMtry of Mn Habssi, 
but there is also a great deal c^f floveiy cm Wliskiacst } 
her rich Italian fancy enables her to wreatbe gadandi 
round the £Beling^ and while she thua adds lo tkdr 
beauty, she po'htps detracU a little fron thar siMerity 
There are iimumerablt small imitatois of Mm Bmrnm, 
whose lines are made up of *' sleama of golden hair,** 
*' gushing stnams,*' ^' the dea^ the dead,** ^ tlM bold 
and free,** ^« they have gone in silspoe down,** and wtA 
little pieces of floridness, bu& who, wanting the fine d»- 
sical ear, and delicate taste of thdr piotocjf^ are mac 
tinsel and empdness from bsginniiig to cod. Mr Mal- 
colm is no imitator ; he goes straight forvaid to bii 
purpose, and expstsses natural feelingR |p satmal sad 
simple language. The smooth and pleasant flow of hb 
heroic vene reminds us a good dot! of GokUoudi sad 
Rogers. The first and longsst poem in the preoenl fo- 
lume is in this measure It ia entitled ** The Ciimpaigiu" 
and describes very toodungly and unaffectedly some of 
the scenes of the Peninsular wab A good number of 
the minor poems have ahready appeared im the ^* Lite- 
rary Souvenir** and other perwoioals* Some of them 
we like extremely ; others are a little ooimnonplsoa 
Our chief favourites are ** The 8oldier*a Funoal,** 
" The North-WestCT,** ** The Vesper Bell,** *» My 
Birth-Day,*' and '' The Poet*s Deaili.Bed.*' Of one 
or two of these our readers ahall judge ibf tbansehrab 

XT BIXTB-nAT. 

Time shakes his glass, and swiftiy run 
, still «■• 



Life's sands, still ebbing rraln ny grain ;«• 
For weary, wan, automnafsun 

Brinaa ronnd my blrtkday norr^^nj'— 
And li^ta me, like tke &ding blooaa 
Of pole October, to the tomb. 

Mv Urtb-day !— Eadi revolving yew 

it s e eaas to me a darker day ; 
Whose dying flowcn and leaflets osre 

With solemn warning mtm to say^ 
That all on earth like shadows fly;— 
That nought abideth *neath the dty. 



Mv bhth-day !-^Whei«^ when life WW 
Is now each promise wliich it gave? 

Hope's early wreaths have long Men I 
Pale faded garland8,^'er its grave, 

Where Memory waters with h^ tean^ 

Tliose relics of departed years. 



My birth-day !— Where the loved ones now. 
On whom in luqipier times it dawn*d?— 

Eadi beaming eye and sunny brow 
Low in the dark and draiinless land 

Now sleep— where I shj 

Like all beneath the sun and ] 

Mybhrtii-day !— Ones I loved to hear 
These words by friendship echoed n 

But now they feu upon mine ear 
With thoughts too mournful and profennd^-n 

Fraught with a sad and solenm ^d^ 

And startling as a wafling kneU. 

Not less soft and beantifoly and» on th0 wholc^ i 
original and striking, ia— 
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THE P0ET*8 BEATH-BXl><t 

Oh* ftlttt uid dai I 
OrecD nowt the gnu f 
IHm Aft ««¥«• ^ MOM, Ili« the wfiadi we ^Mi. 

DSLTA. 

YKtJiae^theiffgptoghamri th^n, ere the day be 



The 



nft, that I may eee my kit of mum go 



'With beuns as beautif ol lie*ll rise to gladden earth again. 

And wake the world vdth life and l^ht,— but shine for 

me in 



Tea— «f ^H arare Ay aftote, and <he green earth below, 
1 yet wo«id lalie a kM 6rewell to cheer me ere I go ; 
AmA I wiU deeH the H^ that glows along the verge of 

I ny Mod ohMk, the snUle of openlBg 



And let my fidnting heart inhale sweet Nature's frag- 
rant breath. 

That wafts a message from the bowers to soothe the bed 
ofdcuth; 

That hesn a whisper frvm the woods, a fiurewell from 



A tafe oT epeoing leaf and hud— while I am wHhering. 
And let me hear the small birds sing among the gurden 



Their ercning byam, that wuot to Uess my s o Ufau ^ 

hours: 
Thst^eral anthem, warbled wUd upon die Iciify sprafy, 
Waigkdthfaear, that to the strain most soon be deaf 

fsraye. 

And blame me not, that, caDed away unto aland of blisa, 
I fondly Un«r on tlie shores of such a world as this ; 
And bett^krte Oan angfat I know of bright immortal 

TUs ewth, ■» Isrvvlf in her woe^ so baaMiM in tears. 

Te mcf tl^ asags el trittnph «weU» and itowcra eternal 

wave^ 
AIm^ the streams oflife that flow*mid scenes beyond the 

grsTe; 
But liin I lore the fhddeBB blooms and songs of endless 

like strains that msike it US« to treqs attd flowers that 
todle! 



AninewIglteflfespntiiigltfM^ and wvfe the parting 



lfy|iiiings»irifson the wing toseek the distMitlmd^— 
Tt Isved ones of my hearty WMh wliom 1 may no loogc^ 

dwell. 
And thou green earth, with all thy streami^ woedi^ 

sMgs, and flowct s, - ■A r ewell ! 

^ The Wake"* Is a Tery sweet poem, and is <me of 
iboK, moRorer, which show how poetical minds can 
tsni into gold aU they toach. After describing the de- 
lightB of ^ The Wak^*' and the exquisite pleasure de- 
riTcd frou monc heard in the silence of the night, the 
talbat^ hnaginatfir^ caitief hhn » litde further, and be 

* NsfW, tfaroofdi the sOenee deep and wlde^ 
wft ainal aoeents swoon, 

s{^*d 




We fbspeet the EngllA reader wHI be a little puzzled to 
Awerer what Idnd w muric is meant by this description ; 
Bd it is indeed melancholy to percdve the difference 
viuch there it in this instance, as in so many others, 
Wtween poetry and reality. The " wake," be it under- 
Rood, consists commonly of a couple of hautboys, and a 
|>ttKOD, played by threebl!nd musicians in the dark even- 
iogi, for six weeks or so before the new year, in the hope of 
«^tsiningaonielittleperquisitefortheir pains. So£srfrom 



bdng ** lone spirits," they are particularly jovial spirits, 
and are observed to be fbndest of playing in the imme- 
dlate vicinihr of whisky shops, as it is natural that 
** spirits" should. So hr from their ever *' sighing 
antnems," they are commonly found soothing the Scot- 
tish ear wiA soch sirs as ^^ Duncan Gray," ^' Jenny's 
bawbee," •• Aiken Drum," and " The East Ncuk o* 
Fife." They may possibly be *• beneath the midnight 
moon," though it is much more likely that they are be- 
neath a gas lamp. But it is ever thus that prose — cold, 
calculating, heartless prose — attempts to disenchant the 
creations of poesy. — Out on the foul fiend ! 

We trust that Mr Malcolm will long contmue to write, 
as he has been doing, strains which mast ever please ^* the 
gentle and the good," and that, in our literary pros^ress, 
we shall meet with him again anon, ^' chewing the cud 
of sweet and bitter fkncies." 



DivertUms of HcUycot ; or^ The Mother*$ Art of 
Thinking. By the Author of ** Chm-AlbiD," and 
«« Elisabeth de Bruce." Oliver and Boyd, £din. 
burgh, 182& Pp. SdO. ((Published this day.) 

This is one of ihote books whose nmttbers cannot be 
too much multiplied. It is intended for the rising ge. 
neratioo, and is full of that useful knowledge, conveyed 
in that easy a&d familiar manner, which makes its at- 
tahnnent at once a duty and a pleasure. We are not 
among those who approve of the entire exclusion of all 
imaginative W^tifaig from the nurseiy ; nor sre we dis- 
pose Ifmatly ia eommend those dry catalogues and cate- 
chisms, tho^ abstract qfuestions and answers, which are 
in many caset more apt to burden the memory than to 
store the mind. Besides, they make children little ar- 
tifldal things, who reply to yon by rote, and who have 
no ideas, and very frw feeKng9, of their own. All the 
gentler humanities of ^ir nature ought to be cultiva- 
ted as carefully as th^ hiteHectAal faculties ; for with- 
out the former, the latter wiUf be of little avail towards 
the securing of happhies^ 

A lady of .Mrs JohB«toAe*s varied reading, and so- 
lid and extensive acquirements, seems peculiany adapted 
fat rescuing her joventie friends at once from the ener- 
vating and prejudidal eftcts of mere fiction, and the 
uninteresting barrenness Of plain hard statements of 
fact In the <^ Diversions of Hollycot," ^a title scfrcely 
explicit enough,) she has pitesented us with the first of 
a series of works intended exclusively for the improve- 
ment of the young. Hollyoot is a cottage in England, 
inhabited by Mrs Hetbert, a widow lady, with her 
three sons and two daughters, of whom the oldest is 
thfrteen and the youngest seven. Mrs Herbert super- 
intends the education cf her chOdren ; and her judiaous 
instructions are for the most part conveyed under the 
fonn of fkmfly conversations, and are interspersed with 
farioua little incidents and anecdotes calculated to win 
the attention of youth. On the whole, the plan is pretty 
shnihff to that of Miss Edgeworth*s " Harry and Lucy," 
and exeiiuted with nearly as much ability. The titles 
of the chapters are as fbllows: — I. << Introduction." 
II. *^ QuizziDg— The Boakt of Knowledge—Rational 
Reading—The Nutthig Excursion." in. « Saturday 
Night at Hollycot— Memohr of OiiseU BaiUie." IV. 
<< Sunday at Hollycot" V. << Lights and Shadows of 
Jnveotle Lifo." VI. << Style and Vulgarity— Courage 
and Humanity." VH. « The Ship Launch." VIIL 
<< True Charity— lAstinctof Birds:'^ IX. «« Punctual- 
ity—Visit to a CcHtage." X. ^ The Jurenile Debate 
-^Beauty or Utility." XL *' Infirmity of Purpdse— 
Phikisophy of Daily Lifb." XIL « The Geysers— 
The Cuttle.flsh— Kribwledge is Power— Young Casa 
Bianca — Christmas— A Home— Holydays." 

In one of these chapters we are introduced to a species 
of mental exercise, called '* Rational Readings," which, 
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we obserre, ve to form a subsequent volume bj them- 
selves. This exercise consists in making it compulsory 
on the pupil to read itiOi the understanding, by obli- 
ging him to fill up all the blank woids or phrases which 
are intentionally left in any piece of composition select- 
ed to form the Reading. Whilst the mind, as well as 
the memory and the eye, is thus brought into action, a 
lesson in granmiar, and in the exact s i gnification and 
application of words and synonymes, is taught at the 
same time. The blanks are marked regularly by figures, 
and the teacher keeps a key with corresponding figures, 
to which the words or phrases omitted are affixed. 
^^ Sometimes, when in doubt about a word, the children 
were gratified to find that they had hit upon the right 
one, — the true sense and exact meaniog of the author : 
sometimes thdr mother said they had found even a bet- 
ter word than the original one.'* An example of this 
sort of Reading will make the matter more distinct : 

^ BBITI8H IHTEZPIDTTT AKD HUMANITY. 

**^A small Froich vessel, the Leonora of L'Orient, 
with a (1) of seven men, and a (2) of grain, wa«, in 
April 1817, attacked by a violent gsle, and in (3) to get 
into the (4) of Calais, was overpowereid by the force of 
the (6) and currents, and waves, and driven on the rocks 
to the east of the port, where she struck. The danger 
soon became (6), and the wrecks thrown on shore, an- 
nounosd the certain <7) of the (8) mariners. Numerous 
(0) of this scene of desolation, lamented that they could 
afford no (10). At this (1 1) moment, there was seen (12) 
with force of oars, a pinnace-boat sent from the British 
Yacht, the Royal Sovereign. The host, commanded by 
Lieutenant Charles Moore, who had under him eight 
(13), advanced with (14) in spite of the dangers by wideh 
it was (15). Captain Owen, the commander of the yacht, 
stood on the extremity of the pier of (16), covered with 
the dashing (17), to cheer and direct the brave lieutoi- 
aot and his (18) ciew. Four of the (19) men on the 
wreck had, by this time, disappeared ; but at last Lien- 
tenant Moore got within a little (20) of it, and by'mcans 
of a lope which they threw (21) saved two of the (22) 
men. Not beuig able longer to keep their position, they 
attempted to land these two on the pier, when Captein 
Wilkinson, commander of a Dover packet, threw him- 
self into the boat to assist this roanceovre at the risk of 
his own (22). AU was (23) accomplished, but there was 
still a poor man who had (24) himself to the mast with 
a rof>e, that he might not be (25) overboard. Lieute- 
nant Moore and h» brave (26) returned to iace anew a 
danger they already knew to be so great, and had near- 
ly (27) the (28), when the gallant lieutenant, standing 
np to direct the rowers, was swept into the water by a 

(29) wave, that (30) over the pinnace. He instantly dis- 
appeared ! A feeling of horror and consternation stmck 
the (31) spectators on the shore. 

The lieutenant, after passing under the boat la that 
frightful sea, recovered himself, and rose to Uie surface, 
where he was immediately taken up bv the (32), and re» 
placed in the (33). The courage of this geoerous man 
was not (34) by Uiis narrow escape from death; he re- 
turned with (35) perseverance to the perishing (36), for 
whose safety he (37) his own. 

The Key. ^(1) crew; (2) cargo; (3) endeavour- 
inS* W harbour; (6) wind ; (6) imminent; (7) fate; 
(8) wretched ; (9) spectaton ; (10) help ; (] 1) perilous ; 
(12) advancing ; (13) men ; ( 14) rapidity ; (16) surround- 
ed ; (16) Calais ; (17) ipny ; (18) daring ; (19) unfor- 
tanate ; (20) distance ; (21) out ; (22) unfortunate ; (22) 
life; (23) happily; (24) Ushed; (25) washed; (26) 
crew ; (27) reached ; (28) wreck ; (29) tremendous ; 

(30) broke; (31) anxious; (32) sadors; (33) boat; 
(34) shaken; (35) unabated; (36) teamen; (37) risk- 
ed." 

We heartily agree with Mrs Johnstone, in thinking 



that this mode of instruction has only to be tried, in 
order to be very extensively adopted. We find that she 
disclaims the merit of ori|^ality in the diseorery, men- 
tioning that she saw it accidentally ^^ in a sioole print, 
ed sheet, published some time since by Dr uorthwick 
Oikhrist, the well-known Oriental schofatr ;'* bot, never- 
theless, praise scarcely inferior to that of originality i> 
due to the person who peroeivea so distinctly the merit 
of a suggestion made by another, that the very first op- 
portunity is taken to revive and enforce it, aod make k 
generally known. 

We wish Mra Johnstone all success in this new brsndi 
of literature which she has taken under her caze^ The 
only fault we can find with the ^^ Diversions of HoUy- 
cot,** is an occasional disposition to insppishnrssp and 
perhaps a little vulgarity on the part of thie young peo- 
ple, which we should have been glad to have seen avoid- 
ed. Mra Johnstone's good sense will easily enaUe her 
to correct a defect of tms kind ; and, with her abilities, 
we are aware of no reason why she should not eie kng 
be regarded as the Miss Edgeworth of Scotland. 



KnigkCtand RuniUyU CretU oftheNMBty and Genin/ 
of the UmUed Kingdom of Great Britain amd Jrdtmd. 
i>e8igned principally ibr the use of Artists. Lo n doB, 
Sherwood and to. ; Edmburgh, A. Stewart. 

KnightU H^rtOdic lUuHraiions of SmpporterM^ Shiddiy 
Ornaments^ Brackets^ Cipher 9^ ^ I>rawn and En- 
graved by the fint Heraldic Artists. To be comideted 
in five Parts, published every two months. IiOiid«ii, 
T. Griffiths ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 
Knighf* Modern and Antique Genu. London, T. 
Orifliths ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 
These very beautiful heraldic works, executed in s 
style of elegance and taste seldom surpassed, are as yet 
hardly known in Scotland. We have mndi pleasan 
in recommending them to the attentioa of oar mden, 
whether as illustrations of heraldry and chivalrw, or s» 
specimens of art which refiect the highest credit on the 
publishers. The crests of the nobiHty and gentry, 
comprised in one large quarto volume, and of whidi 
several hundreds are given, must be interesting to the 
antiquarian, from the nature of the subiect, and the 
aid they will afibrd him in Ms researcnes xegarding 
that honourable emblem of distinction, which, being the 
uppermost part of an armoury, frequently characterised 
the bearer as much as his arms, was often constituted by 
royal grant, and was almost always home by mcmarchs 
themselves, as witness the lions of Richard II. of Eng- 
land, and of James L of Scotland. To herald-painten, 
engravers, and chasers, the work^ in a professional point 
of view, must slso be exceedingly valuable, as exhibit- 
ing a specimen of a much oorrecter style of drawing in 
this department of art, and entirely doing away with thej 
rudeness and the inaccuracy of the mottos, inscriptions, 
and sculptures of former times. — The lUustrations of 
supporters, shields, and other ornaments, is an under- 
taking of equal merit, but only the first part has yet, 
been published. 

The work on ^ Modem and Antique Oems,** which 
oonuins a very numerdus and curious collection, diougfa 
originaUy designed principally for the use of seal-en-j 
gravers, .may justly be enutled, as suggested in the pre- 
face, *• A Fancy Scrap-Book.** There is in it something 
to afford a study or an amusement to almost everybody. 
The admirer of the fine arte will have his taste gratified 
by a minute examination of many of the subjects ; the 
scholar will find antiques from the Elgin marbles, sooie 
fine Grecian heads, and several plates of hieroglyphici ; 
the young lady will be delightcMl with the multiplicity 
of designs which bear a reference to the tender passion ; 
the sportsman will be entertained with dogs, horses, snd 
birds innumerable ; the man of general literature wiU 
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ind mj^Mofj^, sentfanmt^ latire, hurooar, *11 tt hit 
rwimmd ; ancU iHth diete claims upon attentioii, w^ 
tkuBk the ^ Modem add Antique Oema,** or Th£ Fancy 
Scra^Book^ aboold be plentifully sprinkled tbioagh 
libnlaei sod dimwing-nmns. 



LodtftU Series o/Forlraiit oflUuttHoui Per$(mngC9 of 
Gremt Britain^ with Historical Memoirs, London, 
Harding and Lepaid ; Edinburgh, W. TaiU 

Tats is a new editioo of one of the most interesting 
works in this department of the fine arts which England 
has pvodueed. Under the superintendence of Mr Lodge, 
one haodred and eighty portraits of the illustrious dead 
of tbla country were engrared by the most celebrated an> 
dsta, from original and authentic portraits in the posses- 
sion of the nobility aad gentry. These were accompanied 
with Uographical and Ustoneal memoirs, wriuen with 
much doroess and ability. Two seu of this worlc were 
publiabcd, — a large one, which sold at an immense price, 
and a smaller one, which has proved so successful that 
the plates were all worn out. The nortraiu have been 
DOW le-cngraved, and are to be published a third time, 
inmootlily numbea, each numl>er co nt a in i ng three, 
with biogmphieal memoirs attached to each* and to be 
sold at the Bioderate price of seven shillings and six- 
pence. The specimen number is now on our table, con* 
tainiag pottraits of James Graham, Marquis of Mon* 
trose; Mary Stewart; and Lord Darnley. In other co- 
pka Caidinal Beaton ia substituted fbr Montrose. All 
these an beaatifaDy executed, espeeiallv the first A 
letter from Sir Walter Scott to Uie publishers has been 
printed alone with them, which, altogether independent 
of its l e suasKs npoo this work, is valuable as a piece of 
licnary compositioo, and shall therefore be tzansfened to 
ovpagess 

" urn WALTn SCOTT TO ME HAEBIITO, 
BOOXBBLLEm, LOXDOK. 

^ S^^— I am obl^ed by your letter, requesthig that I 
wovki express to you -my sentiments respecting Mr 
Lodges sfdendid work, condstmg of the portraits of the 
most cdcbrmted persons of EngUsh histoiy, accompa- 
okd with memoirB of their lives. I was at first disposed 
todedtne offisring any opinion on the sul>}ect ; not be. 
ise I bad the sHghiest doubt in my own mind con- 
oing the high value of die work, but because in ex. 
pccssiBgaeiitimeots I might be exposed to «nsuie, as if 
attachiBg tomy own judgment more importance than it 
CDokl dcacnre. Mr Lodge's work is^ however, one of 
sack vast consequeDce, that a penoo attached, as I have 
been ibr many yeara, to the study of history and and- 
qaitScs, may, I think, in a case of this rate and poeullar 
kind, be jnady blamed for refusing his opinion, if re- 
quired, cooecniing a publicadoo of such value sod im. 



Mr Lodge*s talents asa htstorian and antiquary are 
vdl known to die pablie by his admirable odliBcdon of 
ncicBt ktlen and documents, endded lUnstratkms of 
Bridsh History, a book which I have very (reqoendy 
eoMolted; and have almost always succeeded in finding 
net only die infbiinatkm requited, but collected a great 
^U iwae as I went in search of it. The nresent work 
[iinMls die flame talents and industry ; the same pa- 
tient powera of collecting information firom tlie moot ob* 
seme and hidden sources, and the same talent for se- 
kedng the finets wUdi are die raiest and most interesU 
^ m^ and pressnting them to the general reader in a la- 
BunoBs and oondse manner. 

^It Sa impoasible for me to conceive a work which 
eagbt to be more interesting to the present age than that 
vhich exhibits befbre our eyes onr « fadicrs as diey 
Hved,' a cco mpan ied with such memorials of their lives 
md cbaacters as enable US to compate their peisoosand 
with their acndmcnu and actions. 



**> I pretend to offbr no opinion upon the value of the 
work in respeet to art — my opinion on that subject is li- 
terally worth nothing in addition to that of the numer- 
ous judges of paramount authority which have already 
admitted its high merits. But I may presume to say, 
tliat this valuable and extended series or the portraits of 
the illustrious dead affords to every private gendeman, 
at a moderate expense, the* interest attached to a large 
gallery of British portraits, on a plan more extensive 
than any collection which exists, and, at the same time, 
the essence of # curious Ubrsry of historical, bibliogra- 
phical, and andquarian works. It is a work which, in 
regard to England, might deserve the noble motto ren- 
dered with siich dignity by Dryden : 

* FjV)m hence the line of Alban fathers corner 
' A^ the long glories of majesdc Rome.* 
^ I will enlarge no more on the topic, because I am 
certain that it requires not the voice of an obscure indi- 
vidual to point out to the British public the merits of a 
collection which at once satisfies the imagination and the 
understanding, showing us by the pencd how the most 
distinguished of our ancestors looked, moved, and dress- 
cd ; and informs us by the pen how they thought, acted, 
lived, and died. I should, in any otlier case, have de- 
clined expressing an opinion in this public, and almost 
intrusive manner ; but I feel that, when called upon to 
bear evidence in sudi a cause, it would be unmanly to 
decline appearing in court, although expressing an opt. 
nion to wmch, however just, my name can add but little 
weight. 

^^Alfbotsford, 26ih Marchy 1828.'* 



Art and Nature. A Tale. Edinburgh. Alex. Mackay. 
182a Pp.32. 

This is a producdon of some seven hundred lines, in 
which a considerable facility of rhjrming is discovered ; 
but what they mean, or for what purpose they were writ- 
ten or published, is quite past our comprehension. The 
preface, too, which one generally expects will explain 
something, is as bad as the rest. The author, «* in tra- 
velling to lx>ndon, chanced to see in a window a French 
print,** and this print brought to mind a very beautiful 
and fascinating lady of his acquaintance. But *' the 
inferiority of die print (however graceful and interest, 
ing,) was at least as striking as its resemblance to the 
fair object of his agreeable reminiscences ; and this in- 
cident gave rise to a series of rhymes, which neither are 
entide(^ nor aspire, to the digmty of a poem.** Now, 
though one does not exacdy see what occasion there was 
to found ^* a series of rhymes** on this ** incident** at 
all, yet one naturally expects that the rhymes which 
were founded on it wUl turn out to have some connex- 
ion with it But they have no more connexion with 
the said *^ incident*' than they seem to have with any 
thing else, human or divine, under or above the sun. 
Nev«rthdess, diere is some cleverness in them, though 
it is difficult to say of what sort 



On the Knowledge tf Christ CrueyUdy and other Divine 
Contemplations. By Sir Matdiew Hale, Knt, Lord 
Chief Jusdce of King's Bench, EngUmd. Widi an 
Introdnciory Essay , by die Bev. David Young, Perdi. 
Glasgow : William CoUina. 1828. Pp. 464. 

This is a reprint of some of the best of die celebrated 
Sir Matdiew Hale*s religious works, widi a spirited in- 
troductory essay by the Rev. David Young of Perth, 
poinUng out the impropriety of allowing mere temporal 
knowledge to be so much diffused as it is in the present 
day, without an equal accompanying knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and its various blessings. The publication forms, 
we observe, the fordeth volume of a series of select Chris- 
dan authors, printed uniformly, with introductory essays 
to each. * 
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Beads of Ptane Geometry. By Robert Huttoo. 1828. 

A usBF UL and ittj weU-ananged scIiooI-IkwIl, with 
this objociii», that the figarai, iiMtead of beiog intio- 
duced into the bodj of dw woik, eadi in jnxta-pootloa 
with the theonm or pn^iUm it Ulnattatea, am ooUeeled 
toeethCT in tfpafitff j^ales* iHii^ nakei Uio 
not io eaaj. 



MISCELLAKSOOS LITERATUBB. 



THS PJkPEa-lUKEB*8 COFFIK. 

From the German ((fClMmren* 

It waa an erening like the pnaent ; ilieinow M thick 
and heavy ; the iky was ffloomy and ckmdy ; we sat 
lound the warm fire and talked. Our conTersatiQa be- 
came interesting. The death of oor neighbour, the Pa- 
per-maker, which had taken niaoe only the day before, 
occasioned many remarks. Toe old warder of the forest 
called the Paper-maker a beggarlv rascal ; not so moch 
oh account of his trade, as fkom Uie badness of his cha- 
racter. <^ Such a fellow,'* he said, «^ could have no 
peace in his grave. He oppressed ercrr one within his 
power, and was a severe, cruel man all bis life." 

'* Be quiet, husband," said hia wife. *' He is gone, 
and we should never speak ill of the dead. The pall 
which is thrown ov^ the coffin at the interment, should 
be the mantle of Christian love ; it covers the deoeated 
with all his errors and «ina» ^ Judge not, that ye may 
not be judged.' " 

^< Neither do I judge," replied the old man, holdhig 
out hb hand afiectiooatdy to his wife ; *^ I only think, 
that if all the tears lay npoo my heart which that vUhdn 
made to flow, I should never sink peaceably to my eter- 
nal rest. The fellow died frightfully, and no wonder ; 
— pidn had distorted all his limbs ; and his last word 
was a tremendous oath« In the morning he had deda- 
red that he would go that night to the fir plantation, and 
show the bailiff the boundai^ ; but when he said so, ha 
little suspected he was standing on the brink of the 
grave. Three hours af^wards he was a corpacw" 

'' Dear father," said Mioa, half playfully, half in 
earnest, and casting a look full of meaning at mey— ''dear 
father, do not talk about the fir plantation ; £or thtre is 
one here who must go through it to-night" 

«' Oh, never mind that, Aima. Should ten Paper- 
makers stand in my way^ I and my black horse would 
gallop by them or over tfiao)* What if tl^ history about 
the boundary ?" 

«• Do you maUy mean tp go home in this veather ?" 
said the old Udy. ^' It is s^ dark, that one cannot see 
one's hand. The country is ooverad with snow ; you 
will not be able to find the iroad, and— the night la no 
man's frieqd." 

I could not consent to stuy. I wiW| only a short league 
fWm home ; and whilst my bono wss getting ready, I 
learned the following particulars t— 

About a year ago, an old woman was murdered in the 
fir plantati o n. The spsassin had dragged her several 
stm away from the spot where he eoramitCed the deed, 
and concealed her behind a bOkMk. The spot where she 
was nuirdefad was very evident ttom the marks in the 
sand, and the quantity of blood. Tho infiMnoos «et was 
committed behind a bnah aki^e to the road^side. The 
bush lav in the demesne of the Prince, but the mound 
in whidi the woman was found buried was, according to 
the assertion of the Justice^ on the property of thePa- 
per-maker* Tb^ latter, however, affirmed that his pm- 
Pjerty began only at the back of the hillock. Theques. 
tion had not yet been decided who should bear the ex- 
penses of the prosecution, whether the proprietor of the 
post where the murder was committed, or of the spot 
where the murdered person was found. The assaattn. 



m xbt meam time ] 
ft) chains. ThiVvery evening there was to haw been a i 
meeting at the place of dispute. The Paper-maker had ^ 
said, on the morning of the day on whkh he died, being 
tfam in sound heslth, that he woidd attend tiie neet- 
ing, but it might be late, as be had businesa of oonse- i 
queooe to transact. Shordy afterwards, he was taken 
suddenly and violently ill ; but, notwithstanding his ex- 
crudating pains, he remembered his rancour aninst the 
Bailiff; and jurt an hour before his death, whilst wri- , 
thing in agony, he said, that if a millkn of devils held 
him down on Us bed, he woidd neverthdess ^pear at 
the idaee of dispute, and confront the BailiC 

My faosse, which waa to cany me in a fhwiooinatts 
over the spot in qaestien, waa now sad dl ed^ and waiting 
for me at the door. I took leave, and my good steed 
darted off with me like Bgbtnittg. I willingly gave him 
the rein ; he pranoed on ihtongh the deep onow, and 
went snorting across the drearv fl^ till we entered the 
fir pbmtarion. There die road waa nanowec, the anow 
deroer, and my horre beeanse mora impatient. Ho was 
dashing impetuonsly along, when he stopped ao sadden- 
ly, that 1 was nearly thrown over his haiii by the jetk. 
I kept on my saddle, however, tigbtenrd the nio, and 
spurred htm forward, bnt thn animal via imBsoviihle ; 
bepawed with hia fore foot, reared up, pddmd iiia ean, 
aoa snorted. 

*■*' What if the Papsr^makfr"— Ae idea oidy passed 
half through my mind ; yet I ateod on the ^ot nhne 
the poor oU woman had breathed eat her soul in the 
struggle with the murdereiu ^ Coward !'* asid I to my- 
self, and again had reoearse to the spur ; bat tbo hone 
only made a luring sideways. I.now tried to coax him; 
I patted hia ne^ with a trembling hand ; bat nothieg 
oealdindoeehimtoadvanoaastep. Ibegsntafoeleosi- 
vineed that somethhig either stood or lay in iib way ; 
but, though it had ceased snowing, I could not see five 
steps before me. I have toleraMo nerva? bat people 
may say as they will— I Mi a very uneomfortable sort 
of sensation creeping over me ; I afighted, led my hone 
with my left hand, and hdd my awitch before me with 
the right Tlie horse followed a &w steps trembling ; 
he th^ suddenly slopped, and again snorted loudI]i fiwn 
his wide-extended nostrils. I looked steadi^ before me 
—my m fell on a black eoflin which stood in the nud- 
dk <Mf the way. I had coasags enongh to strike it with 
my switdi ; bat the stake sounded dreadful^ hoUow, 

(^ myhoatihUedme. I leedlected there was a foat- 
path which led threugh the plantation. I reaoamsd, 
and rode back till I reiwfaed its cemmencement, and tisen 
turned Into it. It ran paralld with the road, and at no 
great distance from it When I goti^ain to tbeneigli. 
bourfaood of the oofibi, the hone resumed his symptoms 
of uneasiDSss ; but no aoeaer had he pasaid the ^ot, 
than he dashed forward at full speed, as if for Ufo and 
death. For my own part, I waaao eokl and fbeaea, that 
every limb shook. Mybeotheshadnotgooe tebed,and 
I related to him my adventarss^ He kaghed at nse ; 
but I piotreted, on my honour, tihatzath of wthat I had 
seenaadheard. 

**• Then I will proive the whole a pisee of fodomon* 
tade," said he. '< My two bmd bailiffii shall go with 
yoa to the spot If you find the coffin, 1 will pi^ each 



of than a doUar for his tnmUe : if you do not 
is but right that you should reward the 



kimt 



I had no objediooa to Ae condiiM ms , and aidij 
my horre to be brought oat i^afai. The baHiift aseom- 
puiied me, and we £ew near the phntatien. My bone 
went on qoirtly— we reached the spot of te rr e r t he cof. 
fin had vanished— I was two doUare poerea-^and when 
I got back they all laughed most unmercilblly. I re- 
mained, however, perfbctly convinced that my sensre bad 
notdeesivcd me. I aoareely slept an hour aU nigfat— 
the bUcb coffin waa cantbHudly before me— I beatdtfae 
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Next BMning I madt it my fint basiaett to ridebaek 
iDthe phntstiMi. The tiacM vf 1117 hOTM'i feet wttt 
ttOl TieiUe I— he had tnmpkd down the aofr eUroimd 
d» wfot when the eoffia had Hoed ; hat there vae oo* 
duog clee to ho ecen. I rode oa to Mina'e hoaee, and 
■fated tibe vhafe ctfconetaBeee thereu ^ I t<dd yoa 
ie,*' eaid the old man ; "« I knew he would hare no peaee 
m fm giaver Hie wile folded her handi, aad eaid 
■fldlf, ^ JOtm them whidi peoMoate yov ; hleM, aad 
caieeiiotf ho wSk ceitahiljr bo judged, hat Ood will 
jodge him 1" 

«* Nodouht, BO dooht,'* aaawaiedhorheriMDd I ««bat 
die doiil hae ahead J flot hhn fat hie ehttehee. Yoahear 
tbetit^washieooffia.'' 

"^ Of a trath,** eaid Mfau^ moia eerioadj and ener. 
WeAaOf thaa eho waa woBt, ^ of a troth, it wae Mf 
ceSa»" 

Her Manaer laiprii e d «e 1 there waenoae of her ma- 
il geiety In it ; my pulee hma to heal oniek. 

"* What do TOO know of the matter. If iaa ?** 

fflwrejeielqp hee head from hey work, flung haek the 
iiD^ete that duetered over her brow, and looking ligni- 
iantly aboot her, eho beekoned ne to gather round her 
ank-tablek 

** You know the deeeied Paper-meker'e boy, Martin ? 
WeD, yeeleiday eteaing, Martin went to fetdi hie mast- 
tor's eoflb from tlie undertaker*! ; but as It wae badly 
ncared on the dcdge, it clipped off behind, while Mar. 
tiawHitOD^uiteunconedoasofhieloes. You and your 
hanecaaw to the spot ; got into a terrible fever of fright, 
sad galloped off by the dde path. MeaawhUe Martin 
gst honae, miesed the eofin, retarned, aad eaxried it 
swey ; ao when you aad the two hailiA heroieally came 
bade, the apparition had vanished. Martin tald me the 
whole elory thie momhig.** 

For at leeet a ihrtnight, I waa Ibe langhhig stoek of 
theeoontf^ 



FINE ARTS. 

OH THB PRS8ENT STATE OP ABCHIT^CTURE 
IN SCOTLAND. 

•• Alt te the hdf ef BMBitenataMk 

Wiaii4«0b 

The hiilory of osnr eariy aidiilectnre, whether eom- 
pHed with itedi; or in re fee e nce to English and cosMi. 
ssBidaet,eihihitareBaarkablepeeBliaritiee. Asreepoete 
' fhaiaeterjetiea, the arehitoctntal labouis of no 
nation present a etylo of eompodtion eo little 
or aiich appean to haae been eo uniformly go. 
hf extern^ indncnoee. Poeterior even to the 



i a tiau pert of lasi eentuiy, thero existed onfy the two 
9BBBd diviaiona of eaosed and feadd cseetions, by which, 
ia ether etatae, the ndddlo egea of impsovement and of 
' aaedjetjagufahcd. In eaah of theee efaseee ite 



eva uaifoRnity of taste peevaile ; while they possesa 
ihstimiiiu featnree of the moet oppoeite deecription. 
Oar eaoed ardutectuie, (inferior though it eettalnly be 
ifcrmnt aad aiagaifieenee of undestaking,) in purity of 
i he i ga , vadety, aad delmees of decosaiioii, eoaale the 
best faemplcs of the south, aad exeda thoas of the eaet 
asdaoethof Eaiopei The levetse le the esse of our 
bseewisl unisina. These, indesign, werkaMnship, and 
cueat, aai only pectako of the general inferiority of 
thdr dass^ as oempared with eetkdastical baildlaga, 
hai rest foe beneath the feudal stroagholds of aU our 
Throagh the eonaexkn, dways to be 
the BMdea of nIhMaasat, aad the politi. 
any people, it would novo not di£* 
enrmdiss Atae»* 



sent, we oan bardy indicate too prineqsiee of enicida<' 
tioo. Of these, the ieohdoo ot 8eotleod--her limited 
reeo oro as 1 1 th e peculiar eharaotcr of ha warfare-..th4 
briefoese of fordga do mini on— the means, habits, pri^ 
vikgee and knowledge of her hieaidiy and nobles-.^ 
above all, the abecnoe during many centnriee of even 1 
rseemblence to a tiers Siat, will fumisb the chiefl 

The Reformation firet created a third pohtied estate, 
by calling into action the energies and weight of tin 
people ; bat to the arts in Scotluid, the spirit of the rei 
formeta paoved doubdy deetrucrive. During the rdgm 
of the En^ish Stuarts, some advancee were effbcted to^ 
wards the introduction of dassicd architectore, and even 
some oi thededgns of Inigo Jones were executed. 
These attempte, however, ae well as a few buildiogs td 
a later period by Campbell aad Bruce, exdted little at. 
tentioB, and no sympathy in the nation at large. Not 
till the laet rdgn, when the numerous works of Cham« 
hers, Cleri^ Adams, aad Stark, but especially the coro< 
mcncement of a new capitd, awakened the puUie nrind 
to the interest of the subject, does the sute of architeC' 
turo in Scotland merit mach attention. The names ooa 
mentioaed fonned tlie eehod in whidi our living archi. 
tecu chiefly studied. The masters, however, have been 
excdled by the pupils. The former took as their model, 
Palladia, an ii^itator, though a graceful one, at se< 
cond^band, for he imitated the Rraum imitatoia. The 
arohitecte of the preeent day, we mean of our own conn, 
try, and to them as a body the praise isunderstood te 
be reetricted, have advanced to the origia and sacred 
source of ait $ foUowing thopon, and simple, and uni. 
versd modes of Greece. 

The aschitecturd character of a country depends up. 
on that of its individual buildinga» as ia chiefly the cast 
in Italis or upon the beauty of iu dtiee, as geneiaUj 
throu^Mut Europe^ It is in like manner to her capital 
that Scothmd is indebted for what cdebrity in this re. 
sjpect she may have attained. Than Edinburgh, few cf . 
ties, perhaps not one, enjoy mon excellent capabilitiei 
of naturd dte ; while none, Vienna not even excepted, 
whose plan admitted this precious and raro beauty to a 
very great extent, eappliee an instance of the contrast oi 
two entile dtiee, each of different age, manners, and as- 
sodationa ; not only so, but each fiirntshing a most no- 
ble spediaen in itaelf, for in varied grsndeur of eflbd 
thaa the Hi^ Street, the dxteenth century has ecavce- 



been justly evoked. Nay, good taste ie often shocked by 
etran^B and inexplicable desdiction of advantages, 
easier for to have been embraced; and featursa have been 
effiMed in wantoanees, for the paeeervation of which sa* 
ciificee were rather to be made. 

The aubjcet generally will derive illustratton feom 
fjorther consideration of this topic Edinburgh, that ie 
the New Town, possesses the greatest simfdidty and re- 
guUmty of phn ; while, if judidnusly made available, 
the situation would have enabled the architect, with this 
simplicity, to have united variety of parte aad force of 
ooniiast».4he very perfection of street aroUtecture— the 
moet arduous de na rtme n t of the profeeskm. Unfortu- 
natdy,.it ia exactly here that the faihtn has occurred. Of 
the throe noble routes, forming the master lines in the 
ichaogiaphy-^rince*e Street, fronting the Castle and 
the andeat dty, in site the fiaeet, is in arshitocture the 
moet irregular, and the meaneet. . On the contrary, to 
have preserved, or even heightened, the distinctive cha- 
racter aad eworiationi of aadent feudd power, and mo- 
dern refinement, which we have mentioned as diffusing 
over the whde a ran and elevating charm, as consti- 
tuting the very poetry of the spot. Prince's Street should 
have been eonq»icuous for rich Mid varied, but strictly 
regular and classical embellishment. Qneen*s Street, 
the fowfipniMling tenaoe on the north, lookhig out upon 
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a landUeape 4if ttlmott unvifiUed hmmtf and magaifi- 
oence, nhould have accorded in an arcfakectore simple, 
yet noble, in which the ebaate ionic predooiinated. In* 
stead of this, the buildings here are witbont pretensi o ns 
to distinctife character of anj kind. The central range 
of George Street might have commanded almost every 
beauty of street scenery. Fine terminations, lateral di- 
visions, admitting with great propriety of varied com- 
partments, or symmetrical mutations of manner, an ele- 
vated position, giving an unbroken skylme,«-all have been 
overlooked, and a monotooons unfeeling stjle adopted, 
differing little from a continuous waU. These remarks are 
not to be regarded merely as gratuitous criticisms upon 
what might, or might not have been done. The princi- 
ples whicli they advocate are founded In, nature, and ap- 
pear sufficiently obvious, while to have acted upon them 
would have added little to the original espense, had 
they, from the first, been held in view. We wish, there- 
fore, to impress their results as supplying two essential 
maxims, either unknown or hitherto disregarded in Scot- 
tish Architectures 

I. It should always be remembered, that street scenery 
admits, withadvantage, greater variety of embellishment, 
than iu component edifices separately and apart could 
with propriety receive. 

• IL In the architecture of dties, greatneis of general 
dka can seldom or never be attained by mere extent ; 
there must be variety combined with symmetry in the 
comtituentt of that grandeur. It is on the principle of 
variety that ancient cities are so generally (dctoresque ; 
it is the want of symmetry that renders than so seldom 
beautiful or grand. 

- In Sdinbur^ exduding the chuTche% the public 
buBdings are in two styles ; those of an earlier date, 
Pattadian ; the more recent, Oredan in design* Not 
as a question of mere taste, but on principles of real 
science, we prefer the latter, although to the former 
moreatrietly belongs the most superb structure, not only 
in the capital, but of Scotland. The College, standing, at 
in great measure it does, the representative of our na- 
tional taste, as of our national learning, we rank, not 
amongst, but with, the noblest qnadrangks of Europe. It 
possesses, too, this singulsr merit, that while complete 
m itsdf, no fealure hanhly discordant is obtruded upon 
the antique and hallowed associations of the locality. 
This efi«ct, always so desirable, is here most judiciously 
preserved by the massive and unpretending plainness of 
the exterior; the firont indeed belongs to a'^Uffcrent 
character, but in spite of barbarisms and puerilities, 
the master thought is grand and imposing. These re- 
marks will explain, why we by no means unite in the 
censure so universally expressed both by foreigners and 
natives, that this fine soructure is not insulated. We 
see no primary advantage, far less any improvement now, 
commensurate with die expense of exposing three una- 
dorned walls, while sll that has architecturalpretensions 
externally is open to view. The noble edifice is to be 
legaided in itself; it borrows and could receive nothing 
from surrounding objects. This is precisely what should 
have been in a site to which no grounds were attached, 
an adjunct by the way little necessary for a wmter 
session in a northern dfanate, and where no peculiar ex« 
cellence of surrounding art required an accessory. Let 
then this truly national work be viewed as it ought* 
Enterv— the whole is one magnificent burst of beauty I 
Nor can we well imagine an effect better calculated to 
arouse genuine and manly enthusiasm in the mind of 
the student, to awaken him to the ambition and the dig- 
nity of lettos. Ho finds himself at once, and only within 
his college, surrounded by order, and beauty, and ma« 
jesty, fitting associations for the calm delighu, the ele- 
vating pursuiu of letters and philosophy. These are 
matters not of mere sentiment They mingle in the great 
busbiess of education, as less obvious indeed, but most 
powcrfbl instruments ; and happy is that instructor, and 



fortunate hb pupQs, who disoovers and applies stao 
incentives roost extensively. The awaking of slbc 
feelings in the jrouthful mind, therefore, as rankings i 
the present instance, with the principle of utility ^1- 
aocomplishment of the effect, is one of the highest a.n 
most legitimate beauties of art4 The minor impsrfiec 
tions and improprieties which appear amid this splen 
dour of general result, are to be ascribed to the origimi 
plan : Adams wanted the soul,— -the genius — the eac 
quisite cultivation, which lives only in the majesty o 
simpUdtT ; of this we are the more convinced from ol> 
serving the dasaicsl purity of other works, by the pne 
sent accomplished architect, and from the simple beaue^ 
of his part of the internal arrangement. We notj 
enedally the library, not unworthy of die Palatine 1 e. 
self, when the repository of the undiminished treaanrei 
of Grecian And Roman literature. We would venture 
to suggest what cannot have escaped his penetration — 
that a difficulty of no little magnitude still remdna ;— 
one which would escape the unpractised eye— >bnt one^ 
upon the successful removal of which, much of the 
beauty and firmness of effect in the basement depends , 
namely — ^the providing of proper means of access to the 
numerous entrances. 

The buildings in the Oreciaa style, now ereedng or re- 
cently completed in Edinburgh, exhibit pleasing ptooh o>g 
the advanced state of Scotdsh Architecture, furnishing 
praedcal illustrations of the precept, *^ think as the an -> 
cients thought,** being composed both in the spirit and ir» 
the very modes of antiquity. The precept should ever thvkm 
be united with its eoroUary. They are also in this nniora 
the more anxiously pointeid out, as evincing the conve* 
nlence of the das^ forms appUed to the ussges of mo^ 
dem life. A theory and prsctice opposite to this, has 
supplied pretext for every innovation, and for more than 
hslf the absurdity introduced into the art. It is matter 
of much regret, that the only one of these edifices yet 
finished^^the ^abyal Institution,'* as an architectural 
feature in the general scene, realises not its full purpose. 
There are two axioms common alike to good taste and to 
utility, ever to beheld in mind, with regard especially to 
public buildings, namely, that in itself the structure may 
appear to the greatest possible advantage from all the 
principal pointo o( view, — and that, ii a {>art of one 
grand whole, it contributes the most largely to the gene, 
ral embellithment In practice, these two propositions 
wUl rarely, if ever, be found independent of each other. 
For the accomplishment ot these ends, two other co-rela- 
tive principles must be studied ; the position of the edi. 
fioe on its site, — and the selection of that site. In the 
esse before us, the site is happily ohosen, — but the po. 
sition is bad, being too low. No important erection, 
especially no columned portico, should be looked down 
upon in any of the chief approaches. The whole ought 
to have been elevated, and rendered distinct from the 
general plane of the Mound, by a terrace, on which the 
temple itself should have been reared, with aooeu by n 
noble flight of steps in front. We may here just men. 
tion, that more space still is wsnted on each side, and 
that the junction of the Moimd should be fonped into • 
circular sweep, in order to correct or conceal the original 
want of a retiring drcns at the imion of Hanover with 
Prince's Street. 

Of orighial adaptation in the use of the purest dassie 
modes, yet adaptation where all their native grace is pre. 
served, the new High School prssenty a beaotiful ex. 
ample. The general design to which this praise b given, 
similar indeed to all truly good works, is extremely sim. 
pie, we had almost said common, — ^being merely a quad- 
rangle, with comer turrets, havmg also, from the ine. 
qn Jity of the ground, ftonts of different elevation. But 
sucharethepowersof real talent, that, out of elements so 
meagre, and in common hands disadvantageous, has been 
created an efl&ct— one of the most august in architec- 
ture— that of a Oredan temple on an oevated position. 
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Bj the nmplest, and, what it of infinite eooicqucnce to 
tiae efibct, evidently necesMrj amngementSy toe lower 
atsrj in £ront is altogether concealed, and the eye up- 
vardi, ftam gradation to gradation^ finally reposes on 
tbe grave majesty of the Doric portico which crowns the 
vhote. By this fine compoiition, two faaUx, into one 
er ether of which an ordinary mind would have fallen, 
i se BToiilf^V nsrvlyj either raising the columns of the 
portico and flanking colonnade from the ground, thus 
filing into triteneia, besides exposing the inequidity of 
the £coota, — or continuing the columns from the base- 
onlj, thus committing the too common, but most 
rror, of different orders and manner in the 
isme elevation. The internal arrangement is admirable 
fix onoplicit J and appropriateness of purpose* 

TberiatiOTal Monument, from the soudl portion yet 
in a state of forwardness, can hardly become the diiect 
■abject of criticism ; but if it may be allowed to judge 
of the fiature whole from that small portion, not one 
hrnlArn^ in modem Europe will approach nearer to the 
majesty and simple beauty of ancient art, in the swect- 
ett, too, of its or den 

« Tbe nobly plaiiw-the manly Doric" 

We mcommend to the student and the amatear, deti- 
of seeing exemplified the grand principles of stabi- 
lity, as dependent on mechsnical excellences and on 
, to view here the magnitude of the masses, and. 
the exact workmanship, and to observe how these are 
rendered subservient to the effects of gravity and equili- 
brium — principles the very essence both of the art and 
science of building, and which he will not elsewhere in 
the kingdom have at this moment an opportunity of see- 
ing united with architectural grace ana harmony. Cer- 
tsin discussions, we understand, have arisen respecting 
die peipendicularity of these mighty columns. The 
merit <h such discussions, or even their object, it is dif- 
ficult to perceive. If each column is taken apart, it 
would not require much science to prove whether its po- 
sition makes equal ansks with the ttngent to the eartn*s 
iurfiwe passing throu^ the level of its base. On the 
same aiialysis, granting each to be separately thus per- 
pendicular to tne plane of its own position, it is plain 
that no two can strictly be sud to be perpendicular to 
each other. Consequently the extreme columns will have 
perceptible divergence from parallelism. It is therefore 
plainly impossible to rear a range of columns which, re- 
latively and separately, shall be perpendicular. But what 
is ihevractieal inference from this ? We wish to point it 
out, the more so, that we conceive every one of our modem 
srchitects has overlooked it, as in the present case. 

The troe architectural peipendicul^ty is this, that 
each mass, or part, has a middle line, that Is, a line on 
each side of which are equal quantities of matter. This 
middle lim^ to insure stability, ought always to stand 
exactly in the direction of gravity, that is, of the plum 
line. In columns this is most especialhr necessary; 
but not only so, but this '^ line of the middle,** to trans- 
late a term, ought to be continued, so as to form, with 
tbe nicest precision, the line of junction of each two 
adjjaoent beams of the architrave resting upon the abacus. 
But it is impossible to effect this, if columns be Jinished, 
or nearly so, before their erection. It is here where our 
architects ladl ; a column should be reared at first, not 
hi its just proportion, but length ; the architrave ought 
to be laid, and then, andnot before, should the middle 
line be struck, not from the centre of the abacus, but 
from each jobit of the architrave. This view of the 
subject might be mathematically demonstrated to be tbe 
only correct method ; and if our limits permitted, we 
eoodd further illustrate its practical application from our 
own penonal examination of the ancient ruins and an- 
cient quarries of Magna Grecia. 

One entire branch of the subject, the reader will per- 
edve, is omitted, namely, the state of ecclesiastical ar- 



chiteeture m Scotland. This may form the mafter of 
future consideration. At present we shall merely state, 
that searoely a church has been erected among us sinoe 
the Reformation, which is not an absolute deformity. 
The preceding remarks will evince our admiration of the 
art in our own national school, we may therefore be per- 
mitted to express censure as freely, and as conscientious- 
ly, as we have bestowed praise. The causes and nature 
of this GorraptioQ may hereafrer be explained. 



THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN . 
SCOTLAND. 

^ It is remarkable that while Scotland seized the ear- 
liest opportunity, after the Union, of distinguishing 
herself in Oenoal Literature and most of the Liberal 
Arts,.-.emulating and rivalling England in their pro- 
secution, — she &uld so completely have overlooked 
Music,-^the most seductive, and certainly the most ele- 
gant of studies, a study which under the sway of her 
own Kings she hsd formerly cultivated, and one which, 
to say nothing of its attractions to the man of science, 
is the most intimately connected with tlie domestic and 
personal enjoyments of a polite people. It is not in 
any original diversity of susceptibility or taste, that we 
are to look for a satisfactory solution of this contrast 
between the English and ourselves; for if we travel 
back to the time of the Jameses, and a century or two 
preceding, we find the most intense relish of the na- 
tional melodies then in use diffused through the whole 
bodv of our people, from the prince to the peasant, 
while England, with all her theatriad and scientific at- 
tainmenu, had not escaped from a dry and artifichd 
counterpoint, adapted rather to the eye of the Mathe- 
matician, than to the ear of the Musician. A glance 
at the reUgious services and ceremonies of the two coun- 
tries, however, wUl serve to explain the seeming enigma. 
Music, unlike the kindred arts of Poetry, Painting, and 
Oratory, has never been known to leap at once from in- 
fancy to manhood ; for this plain reason, that the latter 
being pure forms of art, having reference to the sim- 
plest feelings or forms of nature, are dependent entirely 
on the efforts and inspirations of individual genius ; 
and a gifted genius is as likely to appear in early as 
in later ages : But Music is twofola, compounded of 
science as well as art, and as such its progress and 
perfection (if the latter is attainable) must, like those 
of the other sciences, be the result of cautious experi- 
ment and laborious investigation. In short, it has to 
do with ascertained laws ; and although, without a pro- 
found knowledge of these, some progress may be made, 
yet, as is the case in all other sciences, it is but natural 
to conclude that in proportion to the knowledge of the 
abstract and fundamental rules, will be the udlity of 
applying them, and the superiority of their application. 
Now in England, as Music has, from the earliest times, 
fimned a prominent and essentUl feature in Uie reli- 
gious services, the Temples of Devotion have there at 
the same time been conservatories of Music ; where 
the professor might explore his sdenoe, and reduce it 
to practice ; where genius, while it met with an ample 
field, found a suiuble reward, and where the body of 
the worshippers imbibed with the spirit of devotion, a 
taste for the purest and sublimest spedmens of an art 
that wmhtd their praises to their Maker. Nothing can 
better show the taste and talent for Music, produced bv 
the church service, than the fact of the most difficult 
and grand of HandePs choruses being performed in 
the English Cathedrals, by those who earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow. Even in petty and 
obscure towns, the strains of the great Masters may be 
heard, sometimes with, sometimes without, an organ, 
but generally with some accompaniment, and almost al- 
ways with a choir of some sorU if the practice is not now 
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iiltered, or if the wttry ftinch are not rieher, we cobM 
dizect OUT leaden to one of the lorriiest vfllages in South 
Wake, where, Sabbath after Sabbath, for the happieet 
jears of oar life, we heard atme of the finest chanta 
and tuMS perfenned hf m little chair of three Toicee^ 
sapoorted by a tingle dariooet ; §• poor were the pariah 
fonda, bat ao eager the deiire for as inatmmefital ac* 
oompaniment. It ia not, however, merelf mtrinde or 
native talent, that haa been efidted bv the Eogliah aer- 
▼ioe in the days of Catholiciini as wdl as Episcopacy ; 
but the foondadon of a aofid jtidgiMIlt and accurate 
taste has been laid» that hai wd e r ed the people faeling- 
Ij alfre to the meritt of the noUeat compositions. As 
proficients in instrumental performance, it would be li- 
dicoloas to compare the Bnglish in general with the 
bnlk of many of the Continental states ; but in point of 
scientific acqaiiements and refined taste, it would per- 
haps be difficult to congregate in any foreign city, an 
audience to surpass that which freauents the Phithar- 
monic Society*s Concerts. As for the society itself, it 
may defy the worid. 

Such are the benefits that have accraed fnm amalga- 
matrog more closely the music with the religion of Eng- 
land ; and these benefits will only appear the more 
conspicuous by reviewing the resultt of a contrary praC' 
tioe in this kingdom. Instead of bringing in all the ad- 
ventitious aids that might, by the natural laws of asso- 
ciation, be supposed to lend forvoar and sublimity to 
the aspiratioas of its followers, Presbyterianism seems 
to have had for itt aim — an aim highly laudable if not 
carried too far^to strip religion of all externals, to abo- 
lish, as far as possible, aught that might heighten the 
plenitude of faith by the Measures of sense, and above 
all, to select a form of wonhip lUametrically opposed to 
the ritual it superseded. Music, indeed, is still retain- 
ed in the service of the church ; but, ** not to speak it 
profanely,*' we put it to any musical Presbyterian, whe- 
ther, even in this metropolis, the psalmody in any of the 
established dmrches, (with one honourable exception,) 
is not grating to the ear, and derogatory to the Service ? 
The evU, however^ seems already to be working its 
own cnre^ being no longer endurable ; for the Dissent- 
ers, we perceive, (those who can least afibrd it.) are now 
ge^ing omns to their chMels — an example which we 
uioold mSk much to see followed in more influential 
quarters. 

It is not surprisiog, then, that a taste for music is 
so limited as it is. It is scarcely to be imagined that a 
good taste can be formed on models of tMcttd singing 
extant ; and where else can the majority of the peo- 
ple have an opportonity of cultivating it ? In saoilar 
music, some may say ;— but we fear even our boasted 
national music is rather a poor school for the student. 
The beauty of a few of our old melodies is apparent, 
and enchanting even to a stranger, — and to such as date 
their nativity north of the Tweed, even the very worst of 
than oome recommended by a thousand associations that 
would mora than redeem^ in fheir eyes, defecu and de- 
formiticaofanykhid. Tbis« however, is patriotism, or 
what yoo will, hot not t as t eyind even patriotism may 
now and then be allowed to doubt whether an imperfect 
seals, aa imgular harmony, and a lawless progression, 
are not the most likaly elements of a music, calculated 
to vitiate rather than refine the taste. The truth is, that 
thoe saeaa to bo sooae lurkmg conviction of this kind 
nnder all our boastinffv— for the stock of national music 
has not leceived a shigld addition for many years, al- 
thooffh the valuo nominally attached to the old airs 
sbouM natuially lead to the continuance of the same 
style of composition. 

It is not, however, the want of » reoular and refined 
music of our own, that is most severdy felt, and tlmt 
constitutes out peat ioforiority to England, but our com- 
parative inability to bring, forward in public those great 
works, wUch| though the pride of Germany or of luly. 



are the avaflable property of the world at large. Until 
verv latdy, the great ordiestral compositions could not 
be heard in this dty ; and we have been sorry to mark, 
that the Professional Society, which bid fidr to supply 
the desideratum in a very creditable manner, has been 
more than once threatened with extinction, from the want 
of support. When such apathy ia evinced, ft is futile to 
puiT ourselves up as » musical nation or dty. Our very 
lestivala are little better than occasionr when &e stew- 
ards may express their diankftilness to Heaven, if they 
are permittea to escape without loss ; and our concei ts , 
though improving yearly, and given at a moderate rate, 
have, in more than one instance, been performed to an 
audience that scarody outnuaaberod the band. We hope 
it may be taken as earnest of better times, that the most 
influential of our nobility has extended his patronage to 
the only institution in this country, that a^mls an op- 
portunity of hearing real dasncal music 

Z. 



POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND SCIENTIFIC 
DISCUSSION. 



WX8LSTAK ASD AMEKICAM METHODISTS. 

To the Editor cfthe EdiiAurgh LUerarp Journal 

Siu, 
As your Periodical is open to ^ religions diseosdon,** 
without partiality, I trust you will allow me to make an 
observation on an artide in '* The Edinburgh Christian 
Instructor*' for October. Somebody, under the dgna- 
ture of <* Ptalrma^*^ has made it his business to con- 
demn the use of ^^ hymns" in public devotional sing, 
ing. I am not going to speak of the abiRty he has dls- 
pUyed in maintaining his podtion ; but he has iatiD- 
duced an observation which most intimately concerns 
the Church to which I have the honour to be united : — 
'^ The American Methodists have aho ihdr doctrine 
of sfaileu perfection, and possfbOity of fklling fhmi 
grace, embodied in thehr hymns." And this is pre. 
faced by the following : — ** But not onljr is the use of 
uninspired songs unlawful, they have also been made 
the vebides of heresy and error." Now, the American 
Methodists, althou^ they may have a difi^rent CoUec. 
tion of Hymns, yet are one body of Christians with the 
Wesleyan Methodists of this country ; and the day ia 
past for them to be branded with *« heresy.** If^Pkal- 
mus** means by << sinleu perfection,'* what we call 
** Christian perfection," he must be told, that this doc- 
trine, which u held most sacred by us, we reodved fhxn 
the Holy Scriptures, and wiU defend to the best of our 
power. As to the ^* posdbiHty of fkUhig from grace,** it 
is surprising there are two opinions. Surely no man is 
so insecure as when he fandes he cannot fkll ; conse- 
quently, we are always exhorting our firiendk to ** take 
heed lest they faU.** I am, sir, &c 

A. J. 



TH£ DRAMA. 

As we are preparing for our next number, a short his- 
torical sketch of the progress of the drama in Edmburgh, 
and of the different managements under which the 
Theatre-Royal has suecesdve)y been placed, we trust 
our readers wiU excuse the brevity of the present notice, 
which we could not lengthen without entering upon par- 
ticulars that win come to be discussed in better time and 
place. We shall be obliged by recdving, as speedily as 
poedble, any information with which our correspondents 
may be able to supply us upon this subject 

The French oomediians, who entered on an engage- 
ment for eight nights on Wednesday last, deserve en- 
couragement, and have already made themsdves favour- 
ites with the Edinburgh audience. Pdisd6 and Oamard, 
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MadUaae BeaupM •ad Kile St Ange, are, Ib pazdcolM^ 
pooseaped of T«ried and excellent ftliilities, 

WXSXI.T List of PEsroBMAVCBf. 
Noo. 13—81. 
Rat. JSMAr^ Stratagem, He Lta Uke Ttvtk, « JMn <^Fark. 
Mow. Gfor^ge J%r*rf, TW FHendt, ^ Tlu Bottle Imp, 
Toes. Grem^eted Momter, He Lim lik0 TYtOh, it Do. 
Wso. Ze* A«rkrtfe« d; SMyte, Lt TMemu FatrUmt, mi 

Cksriea Mdimard, 
Thues. La Premkret Jmomrt^ La lUndat'mmpmd Crth 

memd Brig. 
FBI. Lb Tku1^fi^ U JhrAiy 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



▲ tlOH FOB THB FAST. 

B jf Jokn, Malcolm^ E$q, 
O Fom tha days of youth. 

When UISb was in its springs 
En its TisiofH^ tlM^ came in ths goise of ftru^ 

Had fled on tbs morning's wing,**- 
Wksn the luart shsd £Brth its liallowing li^ 

On an that met tlie raptured ey»— 
Ere Hope's young bkMNnwaa tonch'd witliU]^ 

And Memory but a sigh 1 



Oftrt 

With whom our childhood play'd. 
Soon as the little tadc was done^ 

In the calm 8eq[ae9tei'*d shade ! 
And the later friends bdored so wdl» 

(Aksl to think that friendship diss I) 
Whcfe do their gentle spirits dwdl ? 

l as fc h ot none replies;— 

x^o Toiec^ except the Iveese^ ^ 

As it wares November's woo^» 
And the heaiy knell of the distant seoi^ 

Fining the solitudB 
With poises of such saddening sound. 

Where erery sound of lile is fled. 
As seem, amid the stillness round. 

Like Toioes frtnn the dead. 

The dead !^No voice have ihey— • 

No edio lingering her»~ 
By mountain, wood, or wavc^ to stray 

Bade on the living ear. 
Tct stiU asoendearth's choral strain^ 

As if slie ne'er had lost a tone 
Of gladness frwn her green domaim^ 

Hio* theirs are voices gone ^— 

Save that they seem in dreams 

On Oie ^p-oeal'd ear to &n, 
LBce the sighing aound of &r distant 8trcam% 

Or the tones that night-winds caU 
(When roaming round baronial piles) 

From some forlorn JBolian lyn^ 
Or down cathedrals' echoing aisios 

Where sleep the tuneful ^[nire ; 

Or unto thought return 

In the hour of reverie^ 
Oft at in vision dimly homo 

Far from tl|e things that beu 
In Memory's land the spirit reams^ 

As o'er a pale and pillar'd wastes 
Bfid broken shrines and aOent hoaas% 

And spectfeoofthepast;— - 



And weeps fiir the dsfs of ywitlv 

When Ufr was in its ^ring, 
£i« iSi vidons, that came in the guise of truth, 

Had fled on die morning's wing,— 
When the heart shed forth its hanowfng light 

On an that met the raptured ey»— 
Ere Hope*s young bloom was touch'd with i>)> gh t| 

And Memory but a sigh. 



SONNET. 
4f maUm Tmiumt, Esq, Au»hortf'*JnilerFair,''ie. 
Ladt ! when I behold thy gtdden hair 
Hang on thy cheek, its tangles aU unshorn. 
Like douds envermeillng the brow of Mkitn 
With tufts of fleecy radiance rich and rarc^ 
In sooth, my soul is caught as in a snare j 
A thousand threads, finsr than e'er wera warn 
By Her that was of spumy oesan bom. 
Twine me inextricably to am*roos ears ; 
In vain I strugi^ for escape; in vain. 
From these crisp bumish'd tufts tiiat tangle mb, 
Mj foeble spirit flutters to be free : 
Tet, yet, amid my flutter and my pain, 
I Uess that bondage^ and I court these chsnn% 
And wish me captiVd an within thy gentle arms! 



Sowo— .<< Tfte red wine U ghtttng.^ 
Thx red wins is glowinf^ the moments are flowing^ 

Like waves into light, when the darknem is gone i 
Joy's magic is o'er us^ bright hopes are before us, 

And ever through life may they welcome us on! 
And round the gay drde which binds us together. 

While wit, kive,and friendship^ flflohwaimly and fost. 
Oh! who would not smile at the storms he can weather. 

And ^puneh every sorrow which dsrken'd the past? 

If Wisdom be weepings— wlUle FoUy is sleeping 
Mid visions of happiness, fsloe though they be! 

If Wisdom be sighing^— while FoUy is trying 
To nOngle diTirs thm FoUy for me ! 

Oh! who would exchange for this earth and aiio^MT, 
For Glory's false gbre, and the trouUes of Pride,— 

One bond such as this, and the friend and the brother 

Who brightens his lift^ and wonhl die by his side ! 

Then let enry buxow go slssp tiU to^anorrow 1^ 

'Tis noonday with us from the east to the west :— 
And with us the hisssinfe most desr in possessing, 

Thosofoen'd remembrance of tiioos w^ love best ; 
For the red wine is glowingr-die moments are flowing^ 

Like waves into light, when the daitoiess is gone ; 
Joy's magic is o^er us,— bright hopes are before ufl^— 

And errer through life may they wdcomo us OP. 

E.B. 

LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
NaH. 

YoiTA distingniahed countryman, David WlDiie, has 
brought home with him ttcm the Continent two flnished 
pictures of Italian, and seven of Spanish subjects, besides 
a multitude of sketches. Tho two ItaUan piotaies re- 
present the washing of the fret of the male ^arims in 
the holy water by tbe Pope and Cardinals, and the /if « 
dUttvUim of the females, on the same great occasion, by 
the Princess Doria, and otlier high-born ladies of Rome. 
They are both very pathetic pieces, and executed with 
an austaie simplioity of ontUne and of colouring, such 
as the eady prodactkna of Wilkie's pencil could not 
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haTe led one to antidiMita. I take H that feir artists 
are anj tfatog bat CatnoUcs in their heart— and after 
feeling so profoundly the beauty ot the Romaii cere- 
mooi^ I doubt if Wilkie will return am amore to his 
^^ John Knox thumping the cushion in the Kirk of St 
Andrews,** — which picture remains in the same state in 
which I saw it four or five years ago. The Spanish pic- 
tures are much larger than these, — much more richly 
painted,— and probably, for their subjects, also better 
calculated for exleosiTe popularitv among us. They 
are designed to tell the story of the great struggle of 
Spain against France, and its melancholy termination 
in Ae re-establishment of the old despotism of Ferdi- 
nand and the monks. Only one of the seven, however, re- 
presents an actual incident of the war — it is the defence 
of Saragoxa ; and I rather think it is the least success- 
ful of the set The finest, undoubtedly, are the first and 
the last The former sets before us a supper party at a 
potadoy thres priests, strongly inter-distinguished ;— « 
lordly Benedictine abbot, a sly Jesuit, and a half-crazy 
and alto half-drunken mendlosnt (Har of St Dominicic, 
are in consul^ttion over their cups ; a group of athUtic 
peasants expect the result, and are whetting their swords 
and bayonets. This tells the secret of the motive-spring 
throughout the contest The condudiog picture is the 
return homeward of a poor battered and worn-out Ghier. 
ilia soldier. His priest is holding liim on his Rosinante, 
and his wife preparing to lift him off. << The French have 
been driven out of Spain ; but what have the Spaniards 
gained ?** is the rooraL You will be much gratified to bear 
that the whole of this collection has been purchased by 
his Majesty, and after being exhibited m Somerset- 
Hons^ will be placed m the Waterloo Gallery at Wind- 
sor, which, howeyer, is not as yet built The Great 
Gallery of Windsor Castle, by the by, is getting all its 
ornaments in order. His Majesty's magnificent suite 
of Camalkttis are already hung up, and between them 
there are now hanging. Sir Thomas Lawrence's por- 
traits of the contemporaries of George IV., the Princes 
of Europe, and the great men, military and dviliana, of 
Great Britain. The portraits of Wellington, fildon, and 
Sir Walter Scott are en suite ; and Sir Thomas is now 
putting the last hand to perhs^ a more exquisite pic- 
ture than any of these, his portrait of Southey — who may 
console himself that <' Tate*s bust,'* and ^ Soot^*' are 
hencdTorth supplanted gallantly. 

Have you seen the Right Hon. John Wilson Croker's 
«< Geography for Children ?*' It is even a better book 
than lus ^* Stories horn the History of England.** 

P.P. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIRT1E8. 



I<oiidon,aColh«tioBofPosnM,onvagioa»tnltfsi>^of whwi^ -wn 
hear very fkvounl>le opiniooa. 

An cjueediiiKly dwmbc little Tolame hst joat app eared, c«ll«4 
*' The Odde&lijn.' which contaiiM tdeccloiis ttam •oma of tl% 
best English, Proiefa. Gennsn, sod ItsUan poeti,— aU printad ii 
gold; sod thus vartfying the common laudatory expraaitoKa— 
** worthy to be printed In letters of gold.* The aflbet Is pcicu 
liarly spUdid. 

We understand that Messrs Smith and C& of Honter SotamTt 
have been appointed sole agentt in Scotland for those beautuTuJJ^ 
eoamelled and deUcately*flnl«hed Cards, engraved in gold« ail V0r 
ruby, copper, itc, which have been recently invent on du< 
Continent, and are now so universally used in England for vi«ic 
Ing and Invitatioo cardBi Their enamelled Drawing-Bourd* 
Hand-Screens, Medallions fbr Miniatures, and degantlv anfftm v«c 
" * " * metals, a 



Borders and Wreaths, in gold. sUver, and other 
wen entitled to general attention. 

Printing for the BUmL-Oux attentioa has been recently di 
reeted to uus very intoesting and curious sulijiect, and we pr«> 
nose laying some ttjuemenu concerning it before our seadera neaci 
Saturday. In the meantime, we are happy to hava it in ^r«u 
power to say, tiiat Mr Alexander Hay, teacher of Ancicat L,&i>- 
guagcs, who is himself blind, appears to us to have invaateci a 
simple and ingenious method of printing, whicn will greatly £k- 
dlitate the important object he has in view— that or OMbtinf 
those who are deprived of sight to make themselveB masteza oJ 
the knowledge contained in books. 

"' Walter Scott was, on Saturday last, elected Lord-Bector oi 



the University of Glasgow, by the casting vote of the Vioe-Rc^- 
tor, two of the nations having voted for Thomas Campbell. Sic 
Walter has declined the dubkms honour, and Mr Campbell will 



Wesrelnftmned that Mr William Chamben Is preparing for 
puUication a work, to be enUtled '* The Book of Scotlandt" 
comprehending ** Popular Ddineations of the Government, 
Courts, P(4itical Ofllcers and Institntioos, the most prominent 
and peculiar Laws, Customs, Superstitions, Relicious Establish- 
menu and Tenets, Colleec and School Education, Banking, Modes 
of Living, Ac i—the whole in eontratt with the BngUsh, and in- 
tended principally for the use of strangen, and young Scotdi- 
men." 

Mr M *Phun of Glasgow is about to publish a eeooiid volume of 
the " Scots Worthies,^ which wiU conUin their last words and 
dying testimonies, and will emivace the whole of Naphtali and 
the Cloud of Witnesies, together with numerous others, taken 
fiom Memoirs of their Lives, and other documents, both in old 
published CoUectkms and in original Manuscripts. The whole 
is to be accompanied witfi Historical Notices and Observations, 
explanatory and corrective, by the editor of the new edition of 
the Lives of the Scots Worthies. There is to be a Prefsce to the 
volume, by Mr M'GaTin, the author of theProtesiant; and it is 
to be embellished with several portraiu of the Reformers.— Mr 
M'Phun is also about to publish, la an ocUro volume, uniform 
with the ScoU Worthies. Select Memoirs of the Lives, Labours, 
and SuflMngs of those Pious and Learned Engliih Divines, who 
greatly distinguished themsdvas in promoting the Reformation, 
m translating the Bible, and in promulgating its Doctrines by 
their Wrttings. Sudt has been the success of the first volume of 
the Scots Worthies, that a sixth edition is now at press. 

Mrs Catherine Godwin, daughter of the late Dr Gamett, who 
was for several years Professor of Physics and Natural Philoso- 
phy at Anderson's Institution in Glasgow, has just published, in 



of course continue in the Rectorship. We understand that, fiocn 
the sentiments the students have already expressed, there la mrtsry 
reason to believe that Professor Wilsoa wul ere long be choee-aa 
Lord- Rector. 

A statue of the Kbig, fai brome. bv Chantrey.has Just be«n piss- 
ced upon a pedestal of granite, on the Steyne, at Brightitn. It u 
the first work of this disUngmished artist in bronae, and doee him 
Infinite credit. The statue, with thenedestal, is about nineteen 
ftet high ; the statue itielf Is nine. The hideous costume of Ui« 
moderns is well concealed by the drapery and robes of tho atai«w 
robe. The bust is full, and finely rounded, and the l ikenes a i» 
eonsidered excellent 

TheaMeal 6oM<p.— We are glad to understand, that Kenn im 
about to play rirAniut at Covent-Garden. Our readers are per- 
haps not aware, that it Is almost a rule amoi^ actors, (founded 
upon the most contemptible feelings) to refute to pecform tlie 
characters of any living author, if another actor has distiia. 
gulshed himself in them. Macrcady was the first Virgtnhu, and 
ttie part has been, in consequence, carefully avoided by all hia 
brother tragedians, tin Keen has at length wisely determined to 
break thr^nigh so absurd a practice. This Jealousy extends even 
to opera singers t if a oompaser's music Is sung by one. it la uni- 
versally neglected by the rest !— The principal parte In Mr 
KnowldT comedy of the •• The BcRgar's Daughter " are to be sue> 
tahwd by Ltston, Farren, Cowper. and Mias EUcn Tre«.—L.«- 
porte, the present patentee of the King'« Theatre, has, amon^ 
others, minged for tho next season, which Goromences In J«^ 
nuary, Mue. Sootag, 
little whisperings of I 
of the most esteemed^, 

Mallebranche, formeily the edetirated SIgoora Garda.— At the 
Argyle Rooms, Charles Wright, the dealer in foreign wines, is 
about to open his wmter champagne^-U has been found neces- 
sary, by the management of Covent-Garden. to close that Theatre 
for a week, in order to have the gas removed, the odour of which 
was pronounced disagreeable by the Public. No iacouvenieiioe 
of this Und was ever experienced here. Is it Scotch gas or 
Scotch noses that are diffureotly made ?— Young Kean has been 
performing in Nottingham, and other provincial towns, to very- 
thin audiences I but these are what John Kemble used tocaU 
" the Judicious few," and they teem to approve of him. 



ror ino next season, wmcn Gonini«ica in u«^ 
ntM;, (ooncem'mg whom there have been aonie 
• of late.) Signora Pesaronl, the ugliest, but one 
imed, of the Italian prima donmu, and Madame 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged by theenod wishes of our Donegal Correspoo. 
dent, whom we shall call " fTerdiuh" acoordlne to Ms request. 
We shall be happy to hear ftom him on all or any of the subjects 
he menHons.— •• J. G " of Elgin, nuy receive the •* Literary 
Journal** on the terms he proposes.— We are afraid none of the 
numerous papers sent to us fr m Elgin by ** H. G." will exactly 
suit us.— From ** D. V." of Dundee we shall be glad to hear, and 
shall probably notice his volume soon.— The poetry of ** R. W.** 
of Glasgow scarcely comes up to our standard.— Fiom '* T. B- J.** 
of Glagow we should like to receive something jboth in proee 
and ver«e. and will notice his little work speedily — •* C. H.** 
wiU hardly suit us.— For *' B.'s" expressions of friendship we 
return thanks.— We regret that we caimot possibly comply with 
the rcquct of " A Friend to Literature.** 

On again perusing the Unes addressed to the " Editor of the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal." we perceive they are of so com- 
plimentary a description, that we must reluctsnUy decline givloi^ 
them a plaee, lest we should be accused both of egotism and 
vanity. 

Were we to add, in addition to the Publishei's naroe, the price 
of the t>ook reviewed, as has been saggested, we shoukl lie sub. 
jected to advertisement-duty on each or our critical notices. 

We must again beg the indulgence of our advertising fHenda, 
some of whose fovours, for want of room, are necessarily exclu- 
ded from our present Number, but will punctually appear In our 
next. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS^ 

Omnected with Science, Literature, and the Arte. 

JOHNSOTTS DICTIONARY, oompletB In One VoL 
Thb day U published, price L.S, Sa. ta doCb, 

A DICTIOxVARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
-^^ GUAGB, In which the Wordi are deduced from their origl- 
nlt, md Uhadrated In their diflkrent Significations by ExampkM 
from the beu Writen; to which are prefixed a History of the 
Laefaage, aod an Encllsh Grammar. 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

fl t ei e utfped terbatim from the Last Folio Editioa corrected 
b; the Doctor. 

•* This cdlttou of lofaneon't Dictionary, ' stereotyped Terbatim 
from the last folio edition, corrected by the Doctor,' is emhienUy 
dcserring of notice for its accuracy, the beauty of its typography, 
•ad the fharacter of its arrangements.**— LI frrary Qautte, 

- The present Tolnme is printed in three columns. In a desr 
m, in 1369 pages, from the last folio revised edition of the 
Aothor. Sdmus will prefer the present edition of Johnson to 
Todd's: die latter is too cumbrous and expensive ; and Johnson's 
ewn dsfcrfrinna are alwap more desirable than tiiose which may 
origlBate with edlton. Johnson's will always be the Dictionary 
of the Uterary Man ; and oo thU account it is, with the great 
sdvsatage of cneiapnrss, that the edition reotnnmentto itself j and 
BMnt nltimatslT (rt>taln, as, we believe, no doubt it will, extensive 
petmnMe for superior usefulness is, after all, the best of reoom^ 
Tafii^ttons.*-.yrw Momthly MoMuint. 

•• As a specimen of Typograpmcal Art, the work before us is a 
ipWaiHrt eontribution to our libraries. It unites elegance, dura- 
nfity, e»|uiaite aeenracy, and convenience of form. In a manner 
aMocelher unprecedented."— >lf<mMiV RetHew. 

Lo^doB-J. O. BobiMon, IS, Poultry ; and Sold by CoMtaUe 
4 Cew Edinburgh. 



TMa day is published, prioe 9i. 

ART and NATUR% A Tale, in Verse. 

Printed for Alexander nekay, Edtntmrgh I and Longman 
sal On. Londoo. 



Just published. 

In one thick volume 8vo, double columns, price 14s. boaxdt» 

A DICTlONAttY of MEDICINE, dettgned 

for Popular Use, contalntaig an Account of Diseases, and 

theb Treatment, with Directions for Administering Medjcinea^ 

By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, BLD. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh* 

and Physician'A<«oucheur to the Edinburgh 

New Town Dispensary. 

" The obscr /ations on climate, diet, rerixnen, and themanag»- 
ment of infonts, are inleresing and judicious. They comprise 
all the best esUbUshed information on the suttfeet, and, like se> 
veral parts of the work, may be perused even by professional 
readers with advantage. To narents, and those who have the 
superintendence of children, this work must be a useful guides 
in all respects, indeed, the Dictionary of Dr Maeaulay Is calcula- 
ted to gratify rational curiosity, to enlighten the minds of the 
public in general on medical subjects, and to diffuse correct no- 
tioos on many topics which are too often disguised in technicali- 
ties, or debased by superstition. It is, above all. an excellent 
antidote to every species of quackery and empiridsau"— IMiis- 
bmrgh Medical Jtmrnalt No. 96. 

** We have seen nothing of the kind man opposed to (pudtary, 
or better adapted for oonsultotion-"— Lilerary Qmutie. 

'* We know not a safer manual of mcdidae in our language."— 
Scots Time*. — •--» 

" Decidedly the moat uaefnl book of the kind whkh hm yet 
been offered to the pubUe."— Cd^tfoaloa Mercury, 

PrintMl for Adam Black, 27, North Bridge fidinbnrgh ; and 
Longman A Co. London. 



PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 

ALEXANDER HAY, Teacher of Ancient Lan- 

^ guagas, 10, Catherine Street, Edinburgh, respectfully Inti- 
aalsi, that ha has now got Punches cut. Matrices made. Types 
cstf, *a. for the purnose of forming an Establishment for Print- 
ing for the Blind, ana proposes commencing with an edition ot 
tke Ooqpel by St Matthew, to be published by subscription, at 7«. 
U. aeopy. paid on delivery. Orders, addressed as above, or to 
Mtmn Constable and Co. Booksellers, Edinbur^, are requested 
•saariyaapoaaible. As this is an undertaking of Mr Hay's, witb- 
oHt soneitlng cither puhHc or private pecuniisry aid, its success 
BMUt depend on the encouragement which is now requested, 
toai those who nay w^ to suppcnrt it by their employment, or 
" " ' Mr Hay propoaea printing Music for the Blind by 



LIBRARY OF NEW BOOKS, 

Na 4. INDIA PLACE. 

J CHAMBERS respectfully calls the attention 

^^ * of the Public to the folk>wing TERMS of SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Ua LIBRARY for NEW BOOKS :— 



Month, 



3 4 Half-year, • 16 
8 6 I Year, . 1 10 

The foOowiag NEW BOOKS have Just been added to the 

MEMOIRS of the DDKE of ROVTGO. 4 vob. 
MEUOIRS of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 1 voL 
MEMOIRS of GENERAL MILLER. 
NOLLEKENS and his TIMES. Svols. 
Dr GRANVILLE'S TRAVELS to St PETERSBURG. 
Col. NAPIER'S HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 
MUICO, in 18?7. by Mr WARD. 9 vols. 
THREE YEARS in COLOMBIA, by an OfBcer. t tola. 
NOTIONS of the AMERICANS. Svols. 
BISHOP HKBER'S INDIA. 5 vols. 

LORD COLLINGWOOD'S LIFE and CORRESPON- 
DENCE. IvoL 
SEVEN YEARS of the KINO^ THEATRE, by Mr EBERS. 
ZILLAH, by the author of ** Brambletye House." 4 vols. 
The ANGLO-l RIS H. 3 vols. 
UFB fai INDIAt or the English at Calcutta. 5 vols. 
FBLHAM } or Adventures of a Oenilenun. 3 vols. 
TRIALS of LIPB. By the Author of *• De Lisle." 3 vob. 
SCENES of WAR ; and other Poems. By JOHN MALCoLM. 

ANNUALS.— AnnifCfs ar y— Keepsake — Literary Souvenir^ 
FoTfet-me-Not— Gem— Friendship's Oflhring— Juvenile Forget- 
■»Noi-The Bi)ou— The Amulet-WintoPs Wieath-^uvenile 
tf^ilii Christmas Bog. 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Regnlariy added to J. Chamber^ Library, 
The Edinburgh Review— Quarterly Review— Westminster Re- 
*Ww— Foreign Review— Foreign Quarteriy Review— British Cri- 
I ticN.Blackwood's Magasinc— London Maaudoc— Naval andMiii- 
tvyMagaaine, (q«arterly,)-^New Monthly Mag8rin»->Londou 
Wackly Review — Christian Instructor— Sporting Magailncw 
' No^ 4, India Place, Edmbuigh, Nov. fO, 182S. 



By his Mafestys Royat Letters Patent. 

NEW AND SiPLENDID IMPROVEMENT. 

PATENT ENAMELLED VISITING CARDS, DRAWING 

BOARDS, 4fcc 

TAMES TAYLOR SMITH & Co- Booksellers 

and StatioDers, 3, Hunter Square, have the honour to ae* 
quaint the Nobility and Gentry, that they have just got to hand 
a large and elegant assortment of Patent EnanMlea Invitation 
and Address Cards, plain and embossed, all siaes and colours, and 
a great variety of ve-y fine Priots, beautifully done in Gold, Sil- 
ver, and Other Metals, amongst which Is a finely-engraved group 
of the Royal Family. 

Also a large assortment of Enamelled Drawing Boards, varloiu 
occurs, and a variety with rich engraved Borders of Gold. Silver, 
&c Title-pages and other Ornaments beautifully done In the 
variotu Metals for illuminating Scrap Books and Albums, and 
some very fine Pencil Drawings by Ewbank, and Paintings on the 
Eoamdled Board. 

Orders received for Engraving Platas for Address Cards, Armo- 
rial Bearincs, etc which are executed with neatoess and dispatch, 
and printed either in Black, or in the difterent Metals. Messrs 
Smith dr Co. respect/Ully invite an inspection of their Specimen 
Cards and Engravlnn In this new styie, at their SALOON, 3, 
HUNTER SQUARE, where are regularty rcoeived Specimens 
of every Novelty and Improvement in the Art, as imported ftom 
the Continent. 

Also juat pnbttahed, 
LIBER HONORUAI, or MIRROR of the 

PEERAGE. In two Parts : contataiing the Mottoes of the Peera, 
with the Transitions, followed by the Titles bearing them t also 
the Titles of the Peers, followed by their respective Mottoes, with 
a fine engraved Frontispiece of the Imperial Crown, and Coronets 
of the Royal Family and Nobility, exquisitely done in Gold, Sil- 
ver, ^fcc. S4mo, neatly done up in morocco, gilt edges, 4s. i and 
in silk or case, 4s. 6d. 



Juat pubUshed, price la. 6d. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL DOCTRINE of a 

PLURALITY of WORLDS Ineeoncllable with the PO- 
PULAR SYSTEMS of THEOLOGY, but In Perfect Harmony 
with UmTRUE christian RELIGION.; With an Appendix, 
containing Strictures on Dr Chalmers, Ac. 
^^ By the Rev. S. NOD LE. 

• •e«( If these be as hypothetical as the Ideas of Dr Chalmers, 
In our opinion, they certainly carry more plausibility with them. 
• ••It displays considerable argumentative acuteoess, much 
diligence in search of truth, and an earnest de»ire to disseminate 
what the Author considers to be such ; and it is written, if not in 
a polished, at least in a lucid style."— £tfiii^r^A Examiner. 

London— Siropkin and Marshall : Edinburgh-^. Anderson, 
tun. North BridM( Joseph Skeaf, 8, Hanover Street : AndsoM 
by aU booksellers. 



ELEGANT BOOK-BINDING. 

TTENDERSON and BISSET, in returning their 

''"'' respectful acknowledgments for the encouragement they 
have already received, beg to stato that they continue to Bind 
Books In every variety of style, and are, from personal expe- 
rience, inUmately acquainted with the foreign and antique modes 
of finishing. They have been particularly successful in Washing, 
Mending, and Inlaying Old Books and Prints, so as to restore 
them, as nearly as possible, to their original appearance As H. 
and B. employ Workmen of the first-rate abilities, those fisvour- 
iog them with their orders may rely upon having the Work exe- 
cuted In the most substantial manner, with great care, and at 
moderate prices. . . . « ._ 

Ubraries repaired. Doors fitted np with Imitation Books, and 
Tables ornamented. 

East Mound Place, Foot of WarrislmCs dose, Edinbmrgk. 
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Seeond Edition, w^ ^^ST^ST'ftLii^^^^Sl'LSSi 
FtttaMtle^ Stontlbfnt, B«nb«i)sb< lAJHhgow Pd«e, um 
IUtriae,MdGkQOoe2 The 

PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By ROBERT 

^ CHAMBERS. In two large rob, port giy, L.1, \«-^ , . 
'« Not onlv tkt roost imvrifffl. but the most useful ooai|Miion 

th« most readsDle toporoOilcal work we ejer JjJ^^^I^Saf 
Weeklu Revtno.^" It is quite impossible to dip into aw I«rt or 
lZ\rtihoShaviu« the attention r!^^ "'«~7'i****&r 
•'A fund of aneclote. stoiy, legend, «5^«>*«»^."«Jl VP^S? 
nlcturesque description.- Ac .^''"-"S" •»» ^•'^gf «2^ 

Her, ScHn aH of which this Work has recelTed the highest praise. 
SiTrepresented as at the head of the class to which U belongs. 
PrinSTTwSuam Tatt. 78. Prince's Stfjet. JMinbttjg; «^ 
Loncman & Ca, London. Of whom may bo had, by the same 
Author. 

TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH, « toU. 12^ 
" A most amustaff book. I^U of the best kind of antlqnarian. 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY of theMINDj 4 

Tob. 8vo. SeooBd Edition. L.S. ISs. 8d. 

' ^^^An toestimtfile book."-Dr Jfcirn. 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY, with thd addition 



1m ¥01. beMlifUUy printed in doable 

BROWN'S PHYSIOLOGY of Oit MIND, 

SYOk 8s. 

BROWNE POETICAL WORKS, 4 vols. fooU- 

c^». L.1. 8s. 



14a. 



BROWN'S LIFE, by WELSH, 8yo, Portrait, 



Printed foe WilliamTalt,78> Prince^ street 



ARMSTRONG'S GAELIC DICTIONARY, 

•"- recently published in one very large Tolume 4to. may be 
bad of W. T AIT. 78, PrinoBTs Street, and aU BookaeUeie. et 
L.1. as.— Instead of L.3, 13*. 6d. the original price. ^ ^ ^, , 

" Moderate in price, [at the original charge.] and vahiable hi 
contents ;— a work, of which not only erery Scot, but every ge- 
neral scholar and phUologist. should avail himself."— Li^ary 
GatdU^-^" It contains not merely proofs of an eKtenaive and mi^ 
nute acquaintanfl^ with the Gaelic, but many clever illustrations 
of matters of antiquity, which render it an InleresHng. •» weUas 
« vety useful performance."— Nrw Monthly Magaaine, July 18S8. 



TTISTORY of SCOTLAND. By P. F. TYT- 

^^ LER. EM|. Vol L 8vo. indudtaf the period fhwn the 
Aeeesslon of AlSaader nL to the Death of Robert Brucfc— Vol 
IL will be rewiy in March. To be completed in she volumes. 

••Itt tone is unprsjudiced, manly, and fanpwtJaL SuchaHis, 
tory of Scotland was much wanted."-N« *<mM^ M^vasiiw.- 
«« One of the most able, impartial, and satisllsctory works which 
modem times have produced."— CoteionteiiAfmnirK—" StT^r 
of standard authoti^.''— PosL— See also the Obitrvtr, Weekty 
Journal, Advertiser, ChronUU, GlMgow HeraUfDwi^rUtJ 
mal, London Weekly RevUw, Ac, In aU of whidi Mr Tytlet's 
History has been renewed in terms of high commendation. 

Printed for William Tftit, 78, Princess Street; and Longman 
and Co. London. 



T ODGE'S PORTRAITS of PERSONS illug- 
-^ trious to English and Scottish History, hnpcrial 8va 

A new edltkm of this truly rplcndid national work having be- 
come necessary, in eonsequence of the impreoedentcd demand 
having exhausted the PUtes of the recent edition, those Plates 
havebeen destroyed, and new Plates have been engnyed in the 
most exquisite style of the Ait--The first Mmbw/S* p« f«t 
lisbedtaJannary. PROSPECTUSES may be had of W ILL! AM 
TAItTtJ. PrK^s Street, who will exhibft SPECIMENS of the 
woric. receive the orders of the NobUi^ and Gentry of Scotlud. 
and Instantly tmismit their names to London, to be inserted in 
the record «MrSttbaeriptlons, and secure eoHSy aiid.A"e tapressioiu 
of the PlatM. 

** This vahiible and estraded series of the Portraits of the 
Uhistrious dead, afflwds to every private g«SH?™"*/«M?vSI? 
expense, the interest attached to a large Galkry of British Por- 
traits, on a plan more extensive than any collection «hlcp exuts. 
and at the same time the essence of a curious library of histOTial. 
bibliographical, and antiquarian woeka."*— Ls<lrr./V«e»«r fvatter 
8eott, prhvted in the Pro$peeiu$. 



PnliUied tbii dfy* 
QCBNES of WAR ; and other Poems. 

^ By JOHN MALCOLM. ^ 

Antbor of Reminiscences of a Campaign in the PyicMea and 

South of rnnoe. Ite. dee. 
<Foolscap8vo, Tk bocida. 

DIVERSIONS of HOLLYCOT ; or, The MO- 
THER'S ART OF THINKING. By 0- ^thor ofClMj^Uhtav 
and Elisabeth do Bruce. Thkk 18mo. 3s. 6d. ]»^-»»gnt^.^ 
Printed for OUver and Boyd. Edlnbttifhi awl G«>. B. WWttn- 

ker. London. 



Published this day. 
8vo. iniMlxated by 6 Plates, Js. 6d. board*, 

A TREATISE on the NATURE and CURE 

-**■ <tf INTESTINAL WORMS of the HUMAN BOHYj sr- 
raaged according to the Oaasiflcation of RUDOLPH I and BREM- 
SER. and containing the most approved Methods of TxeaUnent. 
as maetised in this Country and on the Continent. 
^ By WILLIAM RHIND. Surgeon. 

Member of the Royal Medical Society of Edlnbtirgh. 

Ffeinted fot QUw wad Boyd« Edlabnrght and Samuel Hl^« 

ley. London. 



Nearly rendy. 

MY GRANDFATHER'S FARM; or, PIC- 

-"A TURES OF RURAL LIFE. Ifmo. 
ContoOs.- The Sohorfboy-The Farm— The Fireside— The 

Vow— The Departur*-.ThB Return. a»«v 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEX- 
ANDER SBLKIRKt <««i«*niML*ejSf\ ^fiSSi^'S? 25^ 
die Romance of ROBINSONCRU-JOB is jw»J*Bd « ^5L^* 

BmaUSvo. 

ByiOHN HOWELL, ^ ^^..^«_ 

BdHOTofHie "J<w»^rf*Soldl«anheSjJi2Mj^^ 

nait." " The Life and Adventures of John NIOol, Marine." *e. 

PrinteSldoToHver and Boyd, Edfaibnrght and Geo. B. 

Whittaker, London. 



&c 



This day is pubttshtad. itor pilee L.l< lie. M. { large pBper«~ 
TARDINE and SEIjlY'fe ILLUSTRATIONS 

^ of ORNITHOLOGY. Part 4, containing M Ftalta, eolow 
MiSSJhl^iiMtat L>iak>ntLo n gniamdcCaandS.Highley, 

FINE ARTS. ^,. ^ ^ 
InafotrdayswiBbejulJIshed, 

T'HE FIRST REPORT of the COUNCIL of 

•■• £» SCOTTISH ACADEMY of FAINTING. SCULP- 

TURE, and ARCHITECTURE. ,^ ,, __^ _ „ ^^^ . 

EdinWgh : Published by Danid LI^^No. 5, SI Dnvid 
StrStT Sato be had of the principel BookseBers. 

A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COO^ 

i^thfLVjSJJfe-lKilG?^ 
?2^??SSfcs°?o?1l^-^^^ 

T^ii^Cm^TiSSSh is prelxed. an Ejiay on Bomj^ 

of a Family. ByaLADY. 

«' TWa is really one of theftwrtpinci^nsslW hooka of ^ 

New Edition. 



Bookseller imd Newsman In Eqjland. Scothuid, and Irdand. 

New Edition. « ^, 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, amaa Svo, 78. gd. 



' GliNERAL NEWSPAPER SALOON, 



BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC I 
4, Htmter Square. Edtobur^ 



LIBltARY, 




TV>M ED*f BURGH, and PROYlWClJlli Wiwai-ArnKa. 

£2:»hiL iSuimiCALS.elaMMA^^ laj^sT than is to be 
at Nt>. S, Hunter Sqvarew 



Edinbur^t Published for the Prmw i ^or^ evwyS^faf^yJh 
inglby CONSTABLE «c CO. l4. WATERLOO PLACEi 

Sold also by Robertson dc Atiifaispn. Glasgow ; ^•^'JJ^',,!"";* 
^^Snj Hurst. ChanceTi Co. London; ^^^^^ 

mim. Postroasters/end Cletks of the Road, thronghont the 

Vniled Kingdom. 

Prkt9d.or8tmnptd,tndmUfrttbitpoti,10d. 
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fUn wfmXJirmntykiker ; hting Stories taken fiom Scot- 
* fkk Bviorp. HamUf inacribed to Hugh Little- 
< jAb» Baq. In three Tob. Second Scries. Cftdell & 
- Ctb EdiDboiBlb. 1889. (Pobliahed on TbundAj*) 

So mncii hair been alreadj written and fpoken abont 
Sr Wdter Scott, — his name is so cootinuaUj occuiriog 
ia all Bcirapapen^n all magszines in all reviews — at 
sD nkfie dinners, and all private parties, — that when 
hnnadadth new work issues fVom the press, all that 
it aajP Bean poasihle for a eriUc to say, is, that it has 
■sAeiia aqpMsranoe, and that he will give some extracts 
ftsmil. Aad^ in truth, little else is ever attempted. Sir 
WAer finda a new book in cover, and gives it a fair 
Mat; die oitica, like so manj foz-hounds, open in full 
a|* and befSoR many minutes elapse, each may be seen 
BH^kif WMWJ with a bit in his mouth, carrying it off 
ia trimMh, and scattering it to the four winos of Hea* 
^ wwclif in their turn, bear it across the Atlamic 
W 4iB Pnofie, to the torrid and the fHgid zones. 
fmrnt^ have so completely reaped in their own per- 
«M ibe nward of their labours as Sir Walt^ Scott 
Mm^jti hb fllnatrious predecessors were left all their 
)ii|lj» doubt as to the success of their exertions, and 
4niMi|k» which might attach to their memory. To 
MSbne waa as the distant murmur of the far^sea, 
tliMimml wn oefao only in the low whispers of their own 
httj ipiriis. They spent their daily existence among 
wavbo knew thm not; ther passed on to the grave 
Btde boBoored and little regarded ; they had nlinds be- 
jmk dM cfnpithpnsion <!9(the times in which ther lived; 
Mite W9M not till society in general, and by uow de- 
bad made a -progress somewhat similar to their 



i^p)k«liat the laord was strewed upon their graves, and 
m^pjhfiisii was the tardy recompense ot those who 
U MoObed in neglect the breath of immortality. 
Walelj difl&rent has it been with the author of «* Wa- 
He has been the favoured child of fortune — 
41/ked on her wings to the mountain's top, and 
in a blaze of sunshine. Nor is it to/or. 
le and most unmeaning word) that he 
r^ indebted for his unparalleled success. 
are unqoesiionably of the highest order ; 
lateddiem with an assiduity and an indus- 
oif his predecessors, and nbneof hi4 contem- 
H been found to possess. The very quantify 
alter Scott has written, judging, as ship-own- 
Ac barrel-bulk, or as grocers, by the pound- 
^^IJI^ sodaltogetherindependent of its quality^ is enough 
t»lft|ke ^ic moat common perception with astoouhroent, 
•li ii ft dieme wUch has been harped on till the harpers 
thwmlifi became tired,* or found that they required 
sdoM noie strings; for the subject grew upon them 
Mj *ltf*"^»^ month. We atlmire the prolific powers 
•f me scribblers for the Minerva press; but the mostsr- 
^ THb H** among tbem all never scribbled one-flfUi 




part so much trash, as Sir Walter Scott has written of 
standard and classical composition. For it is not the 
paper alone he covers, but the materials with whidi he 
covers it. The topic is stale, and we shall not pursue it. 
The jrery infant is taosht to lisp his name with wonder ; 
and the grey-haired nre is prouder of his country be- 
cause it is Scott*s. He has been called " the Modem 
Ariosto,"— '* the Modem Sbakspeare,"— " the Great 
Northern Magician ;** and without stopping to inquire 
into the precise justice and appropriateness of these dlf. 
ferent appellations, we may be allowed to quote them 
as showing the dominion he possesses over men*8 hearts 
and judgments ; — 

<< Others are fond of fimie^ but fiune of him.*' 

Nor is he situated as most authors are, of inferior 
popularity, who may be aware that they possess a cer- 
tain degree of reputation, but can form no accurate esti. 
mate of its extent and value. Sir Walter's rings in 
his ears wherever he turns. It is not merdy an occa- 
sional flattering review, — a considerable number of pri. 
vate complimentary letters irom friends and persons of 
eminence in the literary world, — a few pubHc honours 
somewhat pompously bestowed by different pubUc bo- 
dies, — (things which gladden the heart of most men, 
and are maned as eras in their lives,) it is a far more 
abiding and apparent glory — which has won the smiles 
of all ranks, softened down the asperities of all par- 
ties, and given him the voices of the multitude, as well 
as the far worthier approbation of the select few. Nor 
is it possible that he can be ignorant of the homage 
so universally paid to his genius ; it is as palpable as 
that of the great actor whose ears are deafened with the 
plaudits of his audience. As one instance of this im- 
mense popularity, we would refer to the sensation cre- 
ated, two years agp, at the first ^Theatrical Fund Din. 
ner" in Scotland, when Shr Walter ceased for ever to have 
any daim to the title of '' the Great tfaJbtosm,** by an- 
nouncing himself as the sole and unassisted author of 
'< Waverley," and all the notds that fbllowed in its wake. 
The sensadon, we believe, has never been properly #11* 
scribed to those who were not present to wittaess it. The 
common and hackneyed phrases of the newspaper re- 
porters, — ^ tremendous applause,** ^* continued shouts," 
" wavinc of hats and handkerchiefs,** ** renewed vocife- 
rations,*' &c convey but a feeble and inadequate norion 
of what seemed to be really felt, and what was endea- 
voured to be expressed. It was a moment of delirium,-, i 
of wild, heart-thrilling excitement Soul shot forth from 
eyes that had never shot forth soul before, and those that 
had always shone with brightness now trebled their lus- ' 
tre, and rolled ** hi a fine frenzy,*' as if from earth to 
heaven. Again, and again, and again, the deafening 
thunder of human voices filled the hall. Patriotism, and, 
for the time, genius, bounded in every bosom ; it was hap. 1 
piness to have lived in the same century with Sir Walter ^ 
8cottr-^t was ecstacy to know that he was your fellow- ■ 
countryman.— it was a thousand times moie than all to 
have heard from his own lips,— to have been made, as it^ 
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were, his amOdent, and to hare been told Denonallj 
whet he4 ^ oflea before lieev lunnlaed, but bad never 
been peifeq^ Mcert^lpod^— that 1)18 were the worka of 
genius whidi »« enchant the world!" ThU to 8ir Wak 
ter mutt surelj have been an hour worth a life of miseiy, 
had inch been hU. It ii recorded in the Memoiraof Schilf 
ler, that when his ^^ Maid of Orleans** was nerformed at 
Ldpsic, 1^ soon as the curtain fell, the whole assemblj, 
hafing firat given went to their approbation in londshoota, 
rolled iVom the theatre, and crowding round the door 
through which the poet was expected to pass, uncovered 
their needs as soon as he made his appearance, and open- 
ing |H» avenue for him, held up their children |n their 
arms, and exdaimed, *'* that ishe/*^ This was feeble in 
comparison with the eompUment paid ^ Walter Scott. 
The digiiomonftrQri^ tst dicier hie ei<, always implies that 
theae are tome who do not know you. The very suppo»i- 
tioB ftf su^b a thing with regard to Sir Walter, in Scot- 
land at least, ia almost an insalt : 

« Not to know him ai^gnes yonrsdif unknown— 
The meanest of the threng.^ 

Thu^tben* if ever the living felt what fame was. Sir 
Walter Dpott does. Doe question still remains behind ; -« 
it is a dangerous onc^ but it must be put Is it entirely 
by the tziumphaQt merits of his literary works that this 
fl^ne ha« been amassed ; and if so, is it impossible for 
the most fastidious to point out any serious imperfection 
in their execution ? We have considered the question ma* 
turely, and whatever weight may be attached to our opi- 
nion, ▼« answer, with ddference, but with firmness, that 
it is mot ioltly to bis intellectual endowments that Sir 
W«lter*s fame is to be attributed, and that there is an 
:^^)ezfection nenn^des his works, which must ever be felt 



by th^ reflecuve reader, Uf t perhaps as a pcwitive, but as 
a negative weakn ess , a ^ a sin not of commission, but oi 
opisiion. We must explain ourselves a little more^is- 
tinctly ; and let it not be supposed that, while engaged 
in pointing out a spot on the sun, we are capable ^ any 
mean detraction ham its general splendour. 

In one word, the fault we have to find with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, bv vih^ntaril^ fiJling into which, we Uiiok, he 
hai succeeded in making himself a more universal fa- 
louritfi among those who only see the surface of things, 
ia, an over-d^;ree of cautiousness in broaching new opi- 
nions, or in stating his own on matters of literary, poli- 
tical, moral, intifiectual, or religious importance. A^ 
first sight, this charge may nut appear one of so much mo- 
ment as we think it really is. It may be answered for 
Sir Walter, apparently with much show of reason, that 
if he pours forth the stores of his own mind, — ^if he opens 
up his rich and varied stock of ioformatioo, — if he paints 
the manners of past times, and awakes from the sleep of 
death,— awakes and sets before us the buried but the un- 
forgotten of almost all ages,— he does enough, and is right 
tyfsnd aloof from the war of opinions, and refuse to 
mingle in the doubts that perplex, the desires that de- 
lude, the fears that distract, the animosities that divide, 
the strange theories that confUse and lead astray others, 
throughout all the tamifications and departments of soci- 
etv. To this may it not be replied, that we owe a duty to our 
fellow-men as well as to ourselves, and that superior abili- 
tiesand profounder knowledge, unless directed to <Arlr edi- 
fication as well as our own glory, exhibit little else but a 
more exalted species of selfishness ? And is there no edifi- 
cation, it will be demanded, to be derived from the wri- 
tings of Sir Walter ScoU ? Much, — a great deal more 
than irom any ordinary mind is to be expected, — but 
from him not enough. There are two methods by whioh 
a reader may be ^fied or improved ; — ^the one is by 
communicaun^ /ic<i, — ^the other is by communicating 
thonghti. It IS true that there b no such thins as ab- 
straa thought unfounded on (acts; and it is aLo true 
^at all £scu must necessarily suggest thoughts. He, 
therefore, who supplies fact^ supplies the toola with 



which thought works. He who farther pUcea these fsctl 
in a light so interesting, and dothea them in colours H 
beauttfol, that they at once iastmct the y^Ufffs^to^ ^f^l 
the fcney, and engage the beast, peifbima no osc^n 8e« 
vice to the nobler part of our nature. But from tin 
amplest or the most eUborate statement of facta, a thoQ 
sand traina of thought must arise, and, such is the v« 
riety of mental constitution, that, onlesa guided to th 
iilffireocci moat cooaooant with reason, fsw Meed would 
spontaneously arrive at the same condusioos. It is hen 
that mental power chiefly exhibitt itselt It ia not wha 
peopleAraov,but whatthey «MiiAr,(or coarse in ooni 
of what they know,) that ought to be chiefly attended t(»» 
He who furnishes knowledge alone, supplies weapon* 
which may be directed against himself, unless he abtt 
point out the physicd and intellectual ute to be derived 
from that knowledge. Religivu itaelf is HtUe else but 
a piece of history, unless we are able to perodve, by a 
process of induction, the consequences which its histo- 
rical trutha infer. One propositioo, af aaon aa proved, 
ought to lead to another ; and he is the great meotsl 
pioneer who boldly goes first in the march of intellectttall 
discovery, and who, though he may son^etimea lose his 
way, yet finally succ^s in finding a path where bu- 
man f(M>t never trode befirae, which is speedily beaten 
down into a broad road, by those who had not the 
courage or the ability to precede him. 

Now, let us apply these observations to Sir Walter 
Scott No man ever poured forth from his single mind, 
or rather from his pen, so inexhaustible a stock of in- 
formation ; but certainly few men, possessed of such in- 
formation, would have so carefully and systematically 
avoided enterins not only upon any one of those great 
questions of ethics or roetapnysics which have ao long 
divided the world, but also on any of those lesser dis- 
cussions which from time to time agitate the framework 
of society. We dispute not for a moment that die calm 
dignity of letters is better maintained by avoiding all 
the petty wrangliogs and contentions into which inferior 
capadties are so often apt to be betrayed ; and so far we 
give Sir Walter Scott all praise, that from these he has 
ever stood at a distance. But it will not do to aflect 
the same tone of philosophical indifierence in regard to 
those momentous questions which so deeply affect man- 
kind, and a aolution of which must ever be so anxiously 
sought. We do not ask or wish Sic Walter Soott to 
become a controversialist or a polemic ; but seeing the 
place he holds in the literary world,— .seeing the in- 
fluence he possesses over all the reading population of 



Europe, — we frankly atow, that we consider ouradves 
entitled to know what his opinions are upon many sub- 
jects which he has been obtiged to refer to in hia wri- 
tings, but regarding which he baa carefully avoided to 
give any exposition of his sentiments. And why ? Not 
certainly because he had formed no opinions concern- 
ing them, for that is impossible; or kiecause he did 
not know that his opinions wotild be esteemed of much 
value, for no man had ever one half of Sir Walter's ex- 
tent of knowledge without fediog conscious of the weight 
that was due to his judgments, and of the importance that 
would be attached to them. The only other answer, 
therefore, which can be rationally given to the queattoo, 
is, that a certain sacrifice has been made of advantages 
which would have accrued to the wodd atlarge, for ibesske 
of greater personal aggrandizement and popularity. Sir 
Walter is aware, that nothing so effectually shuts np at 
least one avenue to these, as boldly and manfully stating 
sentiments which, though they may be conudered just 
by some, have long been set down as erroneous by others. 
But how are we ever to arrive at truth, unless they, best 
capable of directing us to it, undertake the taak ? It is 
only a very small nart of mankind who take the tronbk 
to think at all ; and the few who. In the common phrase, 
think for themselves, invariably^think also for all the 
rest of their fdlow-creatures. They foil mto errors, no 
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isnbt, bat tbiie eoneets diem ; whOtt the 9pmtk» of ia. 
trflwtiial fire that are etniek from their minds often khi. 
Ae a lame that fllamhiefl a aatioo, and adds a Talue to 
fife. NewUHi formed cRoneous theories; but had he 
dctenntaed to avoid all erroncoos theories, what would 
hcrebeaooieof lusglorioasdiseoveries? Byron grasped 
ai shadows beyond his reach, and where he hoped for 
l^ht onlf phiDged into darkness; but §hall net his 
sy faadid CROfs be forgiven, for the sake of the new re - 
nan of thooght whidi their opened np, and the glimpses 
hef sffiird of light ineffiiUe, like that whioh shines 
throvgh the fissnres of the thnnder-dood ? Here, in* 
deed, omsists the great diflTerenee between him and Scott. 
BjroB was too daraog,— Soott is too timid» Bjnoo eared 
not to stem the torrent, if it ^^ roared 'gainst him,**— 
Scou is only anxious to float down the easy current of 
popular applanse. Byron uttered sentiments which he 
knew scarcely an individual would own but hhnself, — 
Bom never once contradicted the opinions of a body of 
men, nor yet said that he disagreed with the opinions of 
BDotfaer body to whom the fint were opposed. If the 
"* Letten of M alachi M alagrowther** be dted as bear- 
faig against thb assertion, it weald not be difficult to 
show, that certain powerful reasoas made it prudent for 
Hr Walter, at the time of their appearance, to conciliate 
the good-win of the Scotch bankers. Not that he on 
Aac aeeoont wrote what he did not think, but Aat 
he ezpresaed his tiioughts more freely. We repeat, 
iheRfbre, that wliich we stated at the beginning, that 
ear kadhig objection to Sir Walter 8cott*s works if, 
their want of original thought, and of decided opi- 
feisos. M^hat we mean by ^ <^nal thooght,'* is dear 
md new in fersuccs drawn firom facts that were not ge- 
nerally known ; and what we mean by ** dedded opi- 
taioo^** is an nndannted statement of the author's own 
esorictSoDa, formed upon extensive research, end oonse- 
i|Bently eomprdiensive reasoDing. 

The observations we have just made, and made, we 
hope, in a spirit of candid criticism, not of paltry carp, 
lag, were pntly snggested by the work befbre us, ^* Tns 
Thles of a Oraodfsther." Both in the First and Second 
&nci of tliis work, we have remarked the most serupu- 
kos snxiety, on the part of the author, to avoid staaog 
kb ewn saatiments, on most of those historical ques- 
tions which are considered of so much interest, and on 
wbtdi it would certainly be of importance to the old, as 
*dl as the young, to have the beneBt of his judgment 
We m^ meotxoii his extreme caution, in die nrst Series, 
nst to commit himself regardins the diaracter of the un- 
ktm If af7 ; though one would think that a grandfather 
vnud naturally enmavonr to point out to his grandson, 
either Che hideoos and shamend guilt of that princess, 
cr theanmerited and treadkcrous crudty heaped upon an 
kBMoent and lovely head. We may advert especially to 
kh seeoiint, in the second Series, of the orighi and pro- 
greas of the dvil war between Charles 1. and the people 
hf Scotland, by which it is impossible m discover whe- 
dttr the kii^ or the pcoj^ were to blame, — whether the 
i^ was mm encroachiog despot, or the people idle mal- 
and rebels; though one would think that a 
' er w^ould naturally endeavour to show to his 
dther that tyranny had been exerdsed towards 




And bigotry of a mob. ^ In medio tutissimus ibis,' 
ftfB the Latin poet ; and no man ever wrote more strict- 
ly ia accordance with this advice, than Sir Walter ScoU, 
Hfcnh e says, (voL 2d, p. 2&) ^^ the war must be justlv 
kipiujl to a train of long-protzacted qusrrels, in which 
■t^ker party coald be termed wholly right, and still 
bi cBtiady wrong ; but which created so much jealousy 
« bodi sides, ai coold scarcelj terminate otherwise tium 
bdvflwv.*" 
^ sooDf uowisWy as Ods geneial ezceptioD, whidi we 



hava endeavoured to illastmte^ has been taken, it is hard* 
ly necessary to mention, that notliing else remains to be 
donebot to praiae. The <^ Talea of a Grandfather",itfe 
delightfiiUy composed, and embody with admirable sim- 
plicity, yet grsat atooraoy and minuteness, all the lead- 
ing iWcto of Scottish History. Ndtlier are they intend- 
ed for mere children ; they could hardly be read with 
advantsge by either a boy or girl under fourteen or fif- 
teen, while for more advanced atudenu of history will 
find in them miioh that is now, and much that they bad, 
m all probability, forgotten. The first saries brought as 
down to the accsseion of James VL to the throne of 
England ; the second oonducu ns ttota that period to 
the time when both kingdoms were finally united into 
onsb The pans which strike us as most worthy of com- 
mendation, in the last three volumes, are the lotrodne- 
tory chapter on the pr ogress of dvllisation, the view of 
the stau of sociay at the court of James V I., the chap- 
ters on die disorderly state of the Borders, and the wild 
state of the Highlands and Ishmds, the account of Orom- 
well and some of bis exploits, and of all the incidents 
which occurred in Soodand during the reign of William 
and JUary, as well as that of Qusen Anne ; inckiding, 
among other things, the massacre at Olencoe, the 0a- 
rlon scheme, and uie struggles which took place between 
theparties that fovonred or oppowd the Union. 

We shall present oar resders with two extracts, whidi 
will not lessen their anxiety to get possession of the vo- 
lumes thsmadves. The first we shall entitle 

A aiOHLAMD rSVD Or TBS SIXTESKTK CENTUKT. 

'*• The prindpal possessors of the Hebrides were ori- 
gioally of the aaine of MacDonald, the wh<de beii^ 
under the government of a succession of chiefs, who bore 
the name of Donald of fiie Ides, as we have ahready 
mentioned, and were posscMcd of authority ahnost in- 
dependent of the Kmgs oi SeoUtod. But this great fa- 
mily becoming divided into two or three branches, other 
cbicfe settled fai some of the islands, and di>puUid the 
property of the original pioprletors. Thus, the Mac- 
Leods, a powerful and numerous dan, who had exten- 
sive estates on the mainland, made themsdves mastersi 
at a very early period, of agreat part of the large island 
of Skye, seiaed upon mnch of the Long Island, as the 
isles of Lewis and Harris are cafled, and foueht fiercely 
with the M aoDonalds and oAer tribes of the islands. 
Thefolkwing U an exsmpleof thamodt in which these 
foods were conducted s 

«* About the end of the dxteSDth century, a boat, 
rnaancd by one or two of the MacLeods, landed m Eigg, 
a small island peopled by ^e MacDonalds. They were 
at first hospitably reodved ; but having been guilty of 
some indviHty to the yonng women on the idand, it was 
so much resented by the hihabitants, that they tied the 
MacLeods hand and foot, and putting them on bosrd 
of their own boat, towed it to sea and set it adrift, lea- 
ving the wretched men, bound as tiiey were, to perish 
by famine, or by Ae winds and Waves, as chance shoold 
determine. But fate so ordered it, that a boat belong, 
log to the Laird of MacLeod feU in with that which 
had the captives on board, and brought them in safety to 
the Laird's castle of Dunvegan, hi Skye, where they com- 

Slained of the injury which they had sustained from the 
lacDonaldsofEigg. MacLeod, in great »ge, put to 
sea with his gaUeys, manned by a Urge body of his p«>pl^ 
whidi the men of £igg could not entertain any rational 
hope of resisting. Leamhig that thdr incensed enemy 
was apprwching with superior forces, and deep vows of 
revenge, the inhabitants, who knew they had no m«rcy 
to expect at MacLeod's hands, resolved, as the best 
chancs of safoty in their power, to conceal themsdves 
in a large cavern on the sea shore. , - .v ^ 

«< This phMse was particularly wdl calcuUted for thiit 
purpose. The entrance resembles that of a fox-earth, 
being an (^cmng BO imaU that » man cammt eattr sava 
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hy creeping on hands and kneci. A rill of water falls 
from the top of the rock, and aerfet, or rather lerved at 
the period we apeak of, wholly to conceal the apertufe. 
A itranger, even when apprised of the esdstence of such 
a cave, would find the greatest difficulty in discovering 
the entrance. Within, Uie cavern rises to a great height, 
and the floor is covered with white dry sand. It is ex- 
tensive enough to contain a great number of people. 
The whole inhabitants of Eigg, who, with their wives 
and families, amounted to nearly two hundred souk, 
took refuge within its precincts. 

^* MacLeod arrived with his armament, and landed 
on the island, but could discover no one on whom to 
wreak his vengeance — all was desert. The MacLeods 
destroyed the huts of the' islanders, and plundered what 
propel ty they could discover ; but the vengeance of the 
chieftam could not be satisfled with such petty injuries. 
He knew that the inhabitants must either have fled in 
their boats to one of the islands possessed by the Mac- 
Donalds, or that they must be concealed somewhere in 
E^gg. After making a strict but unsuccessful search 
for two days, MacLeod had appointed the third to leave 
his anchorage, when, in the grey of the morning, one 
of the seamen beheld, from the deck of his galley, the 
figure of a man on the island. This was a spy whom 
the MacDonalds, impatient of their confinement in the 
cavern, had imprudently sent out to see whether Mac- 
Leod had retircMi or no. The poor fellow, when he saw 
himself discovered, endeavoured, by doubling after the 
mnnner of a hare or fox, to obliterate the track of his 
footsteps, and prevent its being discovered where he had 
re-entoed the cavern. But all his art was in vain ; the 
invaders again landed, and tracked him to the entrance 
of the cavern. 

'^ MacLeod then summoned those who were within it, 
and called upon them to deliver up the individuals who 
had maltreated his men, to be disposed of at his plea- 
sure. The MacDonalds, still confident in the strength 
of their fastness, which no assailant could enter but on 
hands and knees, refused to surrender their clansmen. 

^' MacLeod then commenced a dreadful work of indis- 
criminate vengeance. He caused his people, by means 
of a ditch cut above the top of the rock, to turn away 
the stream of water which fell over the entrance of the 
precipice. This being done, the MacLeods collected all 
the combustibles which could be found on the island, 
particularly quantities of dry heather, piled them up 
against the aperture, and mamtained an immense fire 
for many hours, until the smoke, penetrating into the 
inmost recesses of the cavern, stified to death every crea- 
ture within— There is no doubt of the truth of this story, 
dreadful as it is. The cavern is often visited by stran- 
gers ; and I have mysdf seen the place, where the bones 
of the murdered MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick 
on the floor of the cave as in the chamel-hoase of a 
church.'»— VoL L p. 111—117. 

^ Our next quotation is upon a subject almost as pecu- 
liarly national, and not less revolting to common sense, 
than the above is to the feelings? 

WITCHES.— BftMiBFillLE TRIAL FOR WITCHCRAFT. 

** Most of the poor creatures who suflTered death for 
witchcraft were aged persons, women in general, living 
alone in a poor and miserable condition, and dispo- 
sed, from the peevishness of age and infirmity, to rail 
ai^nst, or desire evil, in their froward humour, to 
neighbours bv whom they were abused or slighted. 
Wlicn such had unwittio^y given vent to impotent 
anger in bad wishes or imprecations, if a chiU fell sick, 
a horse became lame, a bullock died, or any other mis- 
fortune chanced in the family against which the ill-will 
had been expressed, it subjected the utterer instantly to 
the charge of witchcraft and was received by juc^es and 
jury as a strong proof of guilt. If, in addition to this 



the miserable creature had, by the oddity of her man- 
ner«, the crossness of her temper, the habit of speaking 
to herself, or any other s gps of the dotage which attends 
comfortless old age and poverty, attracted the suspicions 
of her credulous neighbours, she was then said to have 
been held and reputed a witch, and was rarely permitted 
to escape the stake. 

*^ It was equally fatal for an aged person of the lower 
ranks, i^ as was frequently the case, she conceived her- 
self to possess any peculiar rrceipt or charm for curing 
diseases, either by the application of medicines, of which 
she had acquired the secret, or by repeating words, or 
using spells and charms, which the superstition of the 
time supposed to have the power of relieving maladies 
that were beyond the skill of medical practitioners. 

^* Such a person was held a whiU witch ; one, that is, 
who employed her skill for the benefit, not the harm, of 
her fellow-creatures. But still she was a sorceress, and, 
as such, was liable to be brought to the stake. Such a 
doctress was eqi^y exposed to such a charge, whether 
her patient died or recovered ; and she was, according 
to circumstances, condemned for using sorcery to cure or 
to kilL Her allegation that she liad received the secret 
from family tradition, or from any other source, was not 
admitted as a defence ; and she was doomed to death with 
as little hesitation for having attempted to cure by mys- 
terious and unlawful means, as if she had been charged 
with having assisted to commit murder. 

** The following example of such a case is worthy of 
notice. It rests on tradition, but is very likely to be true. 
An eminent Koglish judge was travelling the circuit, 
when an old woman was brought before him for using a 
spell to cure dimness of sight by hanging a clew of 
yam round the neck of the patient. MarveUous things 
were told by the witnesses, of the cures which this spell 
had performed on patients far beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary medicine. The poor woman made no oUier defence 
than by protesting, that if there was any witchcraft in 
the ball of yam, she knew nothing of it. It had been 
given her, sne said, thirty years l>efore, by a young Ox- 
ford student, for the cure of one of her own family, who 
having used it with advantage, she had seen no harm 
in lending it for the relief of others who laboured under 
similar infirmity, or in accepting a small gratuity for 
doing so. Her defence was litUe attended to by the 
Jury ; but the Judge was much agitated. He askcKl the 
woman where she resided when she obtained possession 
of this valuable relic She gave the name of a village, 
in which she had, in former times, kept a petty alehouse. 
He then looked at the clew very eamestly, and at length 
addressed the Jury : — *• Gentlemen,' he said, * we are 
on the point of committing a great injustice to this poor 
old woman ; and to prevent it, I must publicly confess 
a piece of early folly, which does me no nonour. At the 
time this poor creature speaks of, I was at college, lead- 
ing an idle and careless hfe^ which, had I not been given 
grace to correct it, must have made it highly impro- 
bable that ever I should have attained my present situa- 
tion. I chanced to remain for a day and night in this 
woman's alehouse, without having money to discharge 
my reckoning. Not knowing what to do, and seeing 
her much occupied with a chUd who had weak eyes, I 
had the meanness to pretend that I could write out a 
spell that would mend her daughter's sight, if she would 
accept it instead of her bill. The ignorant woman 
readily agreed ; and I scrawled some figures on a piece 
of parchment, and added two lines of nonsensical dog- 
grei, in ridicule of her credulity, and caused her to make 
it up in that clew which has so nearly cost her her life. 
To prove the truth of it, let the yam be unwound, and 
you may judge of the efficacy of the spelL* The dew 
was unwound accordingly, and this pithy couplet was 
found on the enclosed bit of parchmenU^ 

' The devU scratch out both thine eyes^ 
And q>it into the holes likewise.* 
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** It was erideot that those who were eared by such a 
'^e& mast have been indebted to nature, with some as- 
■MBDce, perhaps, from imagination. Bat the uiers of 
,iadi channs were not always so lacky as to liglit upon 
^ tbe person who drew them up ; and many nnfortunate 
lotatores were executed, as tbe poor ale-wife would hafe 
beau bad she not lighted upon her former customer in 
t^ diaraeter of her Judge.**— VoL II. p. 115^-20. 

Tile work is rcrj handsomely printed in duodecimo, 
esch volume containing about three hundred and twenty 
pages, and two spirited engravings by Lizais. 



yota om ReBgkms^ Moral, and Meiaphfftkal Smhfeeis, 
Aberdeen. William Gordon. 182& Pp. 274. 

Wk were well aware, that in proposing to admit oc- 
i casfloaOj Into the *' Literary Journal** discussions of 
rdigioas sabjects, ideas might in consequence suggest 
tbemidvea to the minds of some of our readers, not of 
a Dstare caleolated to increase their £ivoarable antidpa- 
tioBs of our work. Controversy, especially regarding 
any of dioae matters which have of late so disagreeably 
occapied the attention of the religious world, might be 
expected necessarily to form an essential part of the dis. 
caiatoaa to which we alluded ; and thus, instead of all 
the chsnns of literature, a considerable part of our pages, 
it onght be condudcd, would be devotal to the Apocry- 
pha, and written in the spirit of ^^ Anglicanus** and the 
^ Christiao Instructor.** Our excellent and talented 
friend Mr Hogg, in particular, seems to have been terri- 
fied at the annunciation ; but liis sentiments and ours 
upon this subject are in perfect unison. We have high- 
er and more sacred views of the manner in which rcli- 
gioos topics should be discussed, thsn to think of de- 
ifrnding Co mere polemics. Religion snd polemics are, 
St present, terms too eauily convertible ; and it would be 
as xmvise for ourselves, as it would be worse thsn un- 
pro6table for our readers, to lend the slightest counte- 
Dsaee to an evil which we are anxious to see repressed. 

Our desiga in msking the intimation contained in our 
P ro sp ec tu s, was founded on the consideration, that pe- 
riodlcsl works of the class to which our Journal belongs, 
bed confined themselves rather too exclusively to sub- 
jects of Belles Lettres, and had not given encouragement 
to such as might have been made as interesting, as th^ 
Bnqocstiooably are at lesst as important. Our wish 
vss to endeavour occasionally to give a better direction 
to the desire at present existing for literary knowledge ; 
and instead of confining its gratification to those works 
whath. excite attention from local or temporal associa- 
lioDS, to mingle amusement with instructions-instruc- 
tion with knowledge, and knowledge with its highest aim 
sod end — religion. Nor is there any thing incongruous 
in this design ; on the contrary, we conceive that a right 
diacaunioo of such graver matters will, by giving strength 
i to the mind, and purity to the taste, at once fit ourselves 
f«r doing more justice to less momentous subjects, and 
at die saroe time, by the introduction of a wider and 
mote varied range of topics, enable our readers to enter 
apon eadi with a keener rdisb. And surely religion 
embraees msny subjects, in which all men are ko agreed, 
sod which are so intimately connected with the pursuiu 
and wi^es of every individual, that they may be consl- 
doed, in a work like this, not tmly without prejudice to 
its other departments, and without any manifestation of 
a ipirit of controversy, but with the soundest propriety, 
and the approbation of all reflecting persona. There are 
many who will no longer be **- pkasMi with rattles, and 
tickled wUh straws.*' If they are to have literary papers 
at sH, they must have those which exert some salutary 
iaflocnce upon their minds, snd may tend to strengthen 



their rules of conduct ; and we should be sorry to think, 
that in a country like Scotland, encouragement should 
not be given to an attempt to discuss, from time to time, 
with a philosophical and sound religious feeling, much 
that relates to interests beyond the amusements and con- 
cerns of a passing day. Why should the times of the 
^* Spectator** and ^^ Rambler*' be gone for ever ? 

Without farther preface or apology, we proceed to say 
a lew words of the wwk whose title we have copied above. 
It is published in Aberdeen, and is there generally un- 
derstood to proceed from the pen of a neighbouring land- 
ed proprietor. Aberdeen is now a lar^ elegant, and 
increaung city. Improvements with stone and lime are 
going on in all directions, and many more are contem- 
plated ; and we hope also, in the course of our labours, 
to give good proofs that the inhabitanu are not forget- 
ting the cultivation of their minds, amid the polishing of 
their granite ; and that, whether coimected with its uni- 
versities or not, its townsmen and alumni are not un- 
worthy of the ancient reputation which has so long been 
maintained by the capital of the Don and the Dee. 

The author of the book before us, having abandoned 
the busy scenes of life, the *'*' endless round of counting 
and computing,** appears now to be viewing them at a 
distance with the eye of a philosopher, '* indulging in a 
generous misanthropy,** and casting *^ a moralising eye, 
more in sorrow than in anger, over the moving mass of 
folly, vanity, and vice,** which constitutes the great world 
now at a distance. ^^ The inquuy,** he says, ^^ was un- 
dertaken solely for private information, to satisfy pri- 
vate scruples, and to compose the mind to rest on some 
more consolatory pillow than a glorious hope (as Plato has 
it) beyond the grave.** In pursuit of this object, he pro- 
ceeds to take a view of the opinions entertained on reli- 
gious subjects by the sages of Greece and Rome, giving 
a good abstract of tbeir different theories. He then comes 
to Christianity, and finds evidence of its truth in the 
agreement of its precepts with those which he had pre- 
viously examined. He next replies to the objection, that 
if they are so similar, what necessity was there for reve- 
lation ? This he does so far well ; but he might, per- 
haps, have taken higher ground, or at any rate pushed 
his conclusions somewhat farther. After ascertaining, 
from its various evidences, the authority of revealed re- 
ligion, he should have proceeded to consider its nature 
and great leading objects. He would then have percei- 
ved more satisfactorily its beautiful and comprehensive 
reference to this world of sin, vanity, and death—iu 
glorious announcement of a mode of reconciliation with 
the Creator of aU things, and of life and immortality. 
He would thus, too, have discovered that the sages in- 
ferred tf*Hr duties after a long process of reasoning, 
while the Apostles instantly deduced theirs from a doc- 
trine ; and both agree, merely because both are true--, 
both proceeding from the fountain of truth. This would 
have been taking the just and full view of revelation ; 
and in consistency with it, our author would have had, 
perhaps, a heightened pleasure at finding the moral 
truths of Christianity corresponding so exactly with his 
own opinions, and with those of so many wise and good 
men. 

There is only one doctrine, in so far as we observed, 
upon which the author is at variance with what is gene- 
ridly thought to be the trudi of the Bible. He calls in 
question the eternity of punishments, and brings forward 
a vaiiety of arguments to prove that he is in the right. 
Upon this subject we will not enter ; but we may be per- 
mitted to suggest the propriety of considering it with 
that humility and self-diffidence which our ignorance of 
the divine nature, plans, and proceedings, renders so ne- 
cessary. Punishment of some sort or other, we are as- 
sured, will be awarded to the wicked ; and it more be- 
comes us to spend oui lives in endeavouring to guard 
against deserving it, than in useless argtunents as to itt 
probable duration. 
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Having itated «li«M thlngftf we h»n no heikiidoD to 
•M, that the book of which we hafo bees fpeaking It 
ably and daaBlcally written, and that every page of it 
proclainu the author an amiaJble man. At a specimen at 
once of his piety and hit talents, and of his snooessful 
mode of treating a tabject) we make tha fUbwing oc 
tract :^ 

M He that teaiehet thte subJoeC dUpattionately, will 
discover that the authenticity of tha sacred writings has 
been examined again and again, with the ntmost dili- 
gence, and found to res% I anprehend, on evidence supe- 
rior to that which supports the credibiHty of any andent 
volume. The characters of the tactvd witneaaea haVd 
been sifted with the most seatthing scratiny ; they have 
been weighed in the balance, and have not been ftmnd 
wantiDg m any psrticular. Nor can it remain a ques- 
tion, that if we ate to disresard such evidence^ we mast 
apply a sponge to all histoncal record. The misfbrtune 
is, we measure the evidence not by ita own strength, bu( 
by the importance of the intelligence it supports ; vet the 
evidence is what it is, suflkient or Insoffident, be the 
information what it may. It is of very Uttle canaequence 
to me to know that the hero of GannsB was crusned at 
Zama, and found refuge at latt in a doae of poison — that 
tile conqueror of Asia was driven before the leglona of 
Cfletar at Pharsalia, and was thrown a headleat trunk on 
the shores of Egypt ;— these are bnt the shlfdng scen^ 
in the tragedy <^ conquest and ambition. That Socrates 
perished through the injustice of the Athenians, — that 
Seneca feU under the cruel^ of Nero,— that the Father 
of his countiT was butchered on a litter by the man whom 
he had saved :^^ese are but images of the atrocity, and 
tyranny, and ingratitude of man, which are ever pasting 
before the magic-lantern of Kfe ; and these I can believe 
without scruple on the word of a Roman historian, or 
the testimony of a Greek sage. But that Jetut of Na- 
zareth delivered to nt the commandt ci oar Ood, — that 
he tuffered ignominiously on a cross tl>o paint of 
our transgressions, — ^that *by stooping to death he con- 
quered death,* rising from the dead and iMinging life 
and immortality to light by hit resurrection, — that he 
was thereafter seen, touched, heard, and handled, satis- 
fying all misgivings, — that he lives to intercede for us 
now, and n ill in mercy judge us hereafter; — these are 
truths which lie out so far In the distance beyond all 
sublunary occupations, which reach so far into infinity 
above all earthly cogitations, that we lose the evidence 
of the fSsct in the immensity of the subject ; we look to 
the thing atserted, not to the proof given, which is posi- 
tively stronger for any one of wese positions than for aoy 
of the historicil events we have noticed.** 

In conclusion we beg to remark, that here it a work 
written by one who possetset many of thote requisites 
which enable him togive a somid opinion upon the subject 

to which it rdates, — a sincere desse to know the truth 

leisure, ability, and considerable learning; whob, more- 
over, swayed by no professional or other motives to make 
his testimony suspected, and whose conviction it ofteH^ 
and warmly^ and nn^fecUdly recorded of the truth of the 
GotpeL There are not wandng still more illustrious in* 
stances of a similar kind ; but this is a recent and obvi- 
ous one, and surely might well dispose sceptics to suspect 
that an impartial and candid examination of the Scrip- 
tures, such as our author's has been, might lead them, as 
it has done him, to an honest and sincere conviction of 
theb rrutb. ^ Tom and twist the question as we wUl,** 
sajr the •' Notes," " there is no way of giving the go-by 
t^the eviden/cs of our holy faith, but by some desperate 
plunge, in default of all argument. And I wish to God, 
that every man who meditates the leap would but well 
consider whither it may carry him . 

« Deep in the rubbish of tiie general wredb* ** 
We reoommeod this work to the attenlioii «f ow isailiii. 



•< The Meeepikm dmetotke Word of God;** a Sermom 
freadted he/bre the Soeietff to Seotiand fir propaga* 
iMng Chrittiam Knamledgt* By the Rev. Jamea Hen. 
denon, minister of Bat^ Wau^ and Inneay Edin* 
burgh, 1828. 

SiKOLK temoat, and namplileta in g i nt ral, can 
tcarcely be considered as legitimate subjects of criticiam ; 
for it is slwayt difficult, and tometimet imposnble, firatn 
tuch tcanty materials, to form a just eatioMte of iSbn an- 
thor*s genertl talents. Soase excepUom oiiitt, howwrer, 
be maifft at when the tubject discussed is of much im- 
portance, or when the occasion which suggested it ia in- 
teresting, or when the author has displayed considerable 
ingenuity in illustrating it. Some or all of these rea«ona 
muat be our apology for Noticing the pteaeat ptfblicaliBtk 
Thia sermon waa preached befna ^ Society for paops- 
gating Christian Knowledge, at their anniversary mcet- 
mg in June last Its tubject, via. the rereptkm due to 
the word efGod, it happily cboten ; and had theanthdr 
confined himttlf tomewhat naore atrlctly to this hia proo 
ftased subject, wo should mobably have felt outa^wea 
more at liberty to praise his cKseoarte. Inttsad, haw a ir ei, 
of giving nt itt evidencet, Mr Headerton has dweh pain* 
dpally upon the mode of receiving God*a word, and ^m 
manner oif the Spiiit*s eftcackwis working. And keie wa 
art tony to find the reverend author faUhsg into what we 
thhik a vary great error; for hb principal object thtoagli. 
out the ditconrse seems to be, to denreciaie tho external 
evklenctt, or perhapa we should ratner aay, to exane. 
rate the force of the intern^ evidences, of religion, tie 
granta, indeed, that a knowledge of the external evidence 
is usefol, but rather as famishing «a with a weapon 
wherewith to combat the avowed enemiea of Chriadanity, 
than for our own private satisfoction. He teemt oawiU- 
ina to admit, nay, if we undentand him riglKly, he pa- 
siuvely denies, that the Spirit ever converts an anbtliinrcr 
by meana of the external evidencea. Now, this onpemn 
to us an erroneous and a dangeroua doctrine. We be- 
lieve that the external evMeeoes do of tfaeasselvot famiafa 
a very suflkient ground for belief in thetrath of Clniau 
ianity, and tliat they may be, and in foct often are, the 
meana of conversioo, through the divine energy of ibe 
Spirit. It even appears to ua very evident, that all other 
means of receiving Qod*s word save throagh ita external 
evidencet, are not a little misafo and anaadafiactory. 
Christian faith is not the slave of reason ; but far be 
ftom us the creed that contradicts reaaon. There ia no. 
thing vnreasonable In our religion, — and it ia jtMi be. 
cause it is consistent with reaaon^s noUeat dictalea, that 
Chriatianity haa ever bad a triumphant anawer to tha ar. 
g[uments of the infideL After all, it arast depend upon 
circumttaocet to which tfedf of evidence an indivitaal 
will, in his own particular caae, attach most importance. 
We will hope, thai as God has been pleased to eatabUah 
his word upon tlie double foundation of external and in- 
ternal evidence, he wiU bleat either iadiffixently for oar 
sahratkm. 

Having thua pointedly expressed a difibence of opi. 
nioB with tiM author upon a very important aubject^ we 
roust nowdo him the juatioe to confess, that we were much 
struck with some of hia rcaaonings and illuatratioiia. Wc 
are greatly tempted to extract a patsage or two, towards 
the end of the discourse, of singular beauty and aW- 
quence ; but Mr Henderson is already too well Imawn 
to the public, as an interettinff and a popular preacher, 
to make this necessary ; and hia sermon, we doubt not, 
will be extensif«lv read and admired. 

The ^* Society for propagating Chriatian Knowkdaa,** 
before which thla sermon was preached, and for wboae 
beaefit it has been printed, is both worthy of poblie anp. 
port, and deserving of public gratitude. ^ aonflnlag 
Ita labouia to die lea enliahttned dittrictB of out awn 
caontry, it it disdagultadT aa a patrMe inmMkbm ; i 
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vhile its miqacftioDmble mefulness places it at the head 
•f those societies, which propose for their oh|ect the dif- 
fosum of educattOD and religious knowledge. 



filSCELLANEOtJS LIT£llATUR£. 



TRK DSATH OF ALICl BLAHD. 



■ I iTin WOK ywmn 

The tale tliat I sm dead ■haQtoodi thy bHit, 

Sd not dM pain defkirt ; 

BcS Aed ovac ny grare a few Md teen. 



By ihe aiUkor of^* Takt of a PUgHm,** 

\\ Ifiiii 
Th 
ffidi 

t ^ad dvoc mr nave a lis.. 

Baaby CoKirwALt. 
'%, 

AvsTur, I am domiciled ooce more under your roof 
—I have mr appointed chair at your hospitable board 
—and I WBUt at eventide in the shade of the ancestral 
tiees that embower your mansion. Your Laura, ma- 
trooised in her beauty, hails me every morning with her 
boiignaot smiles ; and your two fair children daily dis- 
port In inaocent gaiety around my knees. You ask me 
^hat has become of thst sister of whom I used to speak 
•o often, when we were sojourners in the American wil. 
demfss her whom I was wont to regard as the only 
ttar that beckoned me back to my native country. The 
tabject ia a sad one ; but to you, faithfullestof friends, 
I can refuse nothing. Pardon me, if you find my pen 
dwell too long on a few simple incidents. Some allow. 
ance may sumy be made tor the prolixity of chastened 
gtiet 

Alice was my only sister — the sole survivor of all my 
kindred ; and it was therefore no marvel that I felt deep- 
ly distressed when intelligence of her illness reached me 
in a distant land. Nearly ten years had claused since our 
leparadoo. She was then a fair-haired, bright-eyed child, 
in her seventh year — I a heedless and, perhaps, some- 
what headstrong youth, fifteen years her senior— «nd fe- 
verishly eager to exchange mv quiet home for the tented 
Md. I soon forgot, amid me turmoil of war, the so- 
lemn futrntU 6f our widowed mother t but I never lost 
rememt>raooe of the tearful eyes and last gentle embrace 
of the darling of oor household hearth. 

Five years afterwards, my brother followed me to the 
army. You may remembtf , Austin, that it was soon 
after we had driven the French beyond the Ebro, that 
he joined oor banner — as brave and generous-hearted a 
yonth as Britain ever sent forth to fight her battles. Be- 
fore tbo sxpiration of a month, you saw him stricken 
down Bfisless at my side. Oreen, for ever green be the 
Navarrese valley in which his young bones moulder ! A 
brother's hand wiped the last drops of agony fVom his 
bbod-dewed brow— a brother's gilance alSnt teuld now 
discover his stoneless grave. 

The Spanish war terminated triumphantly for Our 
country. Thin as reeds, and dusky as Moors, Arom five 
years* exposure to a burning sun — honoured, too, with 
some menuBials of our services, we looked forward, Aus- 
tin, wfth pride and joy to the day that should restore us 
to our kindred. In the very midst of these anticipations 
—at the very moment when we heard the shouts of thou- 
sands of our bome-retumina soldiers, sweeping over the 
blae-waved Garonne, the v&on of peace depicted. Our 
reghnent was ordered to America ; and at such a junc- 
tate we eould not with honour forsake its standard. 

We tew blood shed in the west— 4U the shores of the 
Potomac and Mississippi testified ; — and there we buried 
many of the bravest of our band--men who had survi- 
vcd no less than five victorious campaigns against the 
chivalry of France, and who deserved a prouder fate 
dian to be struck down in the wUdemess by Yankee bul- 
lets Dreams of home again took posseasionof us when 
that war ended ; bat for me they were as shortlived as 
before. Whfle odier fli^s sailed homewards, the ves- 



sels in which mine had embarked, hut to which you, 
Austin, fortunately no longer belonged, stood A#ay fbr 
the waters of St Lawrence $ and for three years I w^ 
condemned to vegetate in a retoote fortress in the forests 
of Canada. Ther6 I received intelligence that I wis 
motherless — ^that Alice, just rl^g into wotfianly beanty, 
and despoiled of her little pattimony by legal chicane, 
stood alone in the wide Wond — and, saddest of sU, that 
merciless consumption — the disease that had bent dowh 
the parent stem — threatened also to lop Away tiie tender 
scion that had flourished under its shade. I could bear 
expatriation no longer. In less than A month after the 
receipt of this information, I was on my way across tife 
Atlantic to give her sueoour. 

Alice had dated her Uut letter hom the Isle of Wight, 
whither she hAd been cAtried, After her toother's deAth, 
by An Amiable hidy, who, commiserating her forlorn 
sltuAtion, And won upon by her many rare and endear- 
ing qualities, had g^erouuy resolved, ^ist a cteAture so 
formed to be loved should not be left to die withovit Ah 
eflbrt being made to save her. Need I say, therefore, 
that to my homeward.tumed eyes the white headlands 
of that islAnd were objects of intense interest, or thAt I 
AVAiled myself of the first opportunity to debsrit P 1 
question much whether the certAinty of irremedlAbk 
woe is so hshttsing to the heart, as the Apprehension of 
impending evil— tUAt ^' hope timt keeps Alive despair.** 
I entertained aplresentiment thAt I should find Auee on 
her bier; And my tremblmg lips oouM scsrcely give 
utterAUce to the inquiries necessary to acquAint me with 
the plAce of her residence. I found it VAcant, And there 
was A temporAry rdief even in that vacancy. Unaware 
of my movements, and sanguine diat a change of scene 
would contribute to her restoration to health, her pro- 
tectress had resolved on trying the effect of the air of 
France. They had been gone barelv a fortnight, and I 
determined to follow them without delay. I naa busi- 
ness of some consequence, regarding our small patri- 
mony, to transact in Euffland ; but I was contented 
that it should remain imdone tOl I had indulged the 
bent of fraternal afieaion, and tried whether a brother's 
presence eould not re-invigorate my poor Alice's sinkii^ 
fiame. 

Avranches, a small town in the soath-westem comet 
of NormAndy, was the pUcs where they intended to re- 
side. The most expeditious wsy for me to reech it was 
to embArk in one of'^the packets plying between South- 
ampton and Jersey, and from that isnod run across in 
a French nuirkeuboat to Oranvflle. In occordanoe with 
this plan, I boarded the first vessel that passed ihrough 
the Solent for St Helier ; and ere the sutt went dowtf 
beyond the waves we were ploughing, the SogBsh shore 
was barely visible on the northern hcdzon. 

Our voyage was tedious, and it was the momiiig of 
the third day before we came In sight of Jersey, sad 
doubled the perilous Ck>rbiere. The wind blew stiffly 
from the south-east, and we made the bay of St Anbin 
with some difficulty. On landing at St Helier, I made 
immediate inquiry for a vessel to carry me to GranviSe ; 
but though several barks belonging to that port lay 
mooiNed in the harbour, and groups of Norman market- 
gfrls, with their plaited petticoats and picturesque coifb, 
were lingering on the quay onxiotu to depart, none of 
the skippen would undertake to put to sea, imtil the 
wind snould chop about into a fkvourable quarter. Con. 
f inoed, by their representations, that delay #as abso^ 
lutely requisite, I tried to curb my impatience $ and, to 
b^ile the interval, set oflT on a ramble to die eastern 
si£ of the island. 

It was the middle of September. The harvest had 
been some time reaped, and the orchards, fbr which Jer- 
sey is so fAmed, resounded with the jocund laugh of the 
young vniAgers, employed in gathering the Abcmdant 
I produce. Iwandered as far as Hdnt Orgudl, and f^Pom 
the ramparts of that andeot foirtress, spent an hour In 
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guiiig on the French coMt, which a viaible almoit.ftom 
Cape de U Hogue to Mont St MicheL The lock-stiewn 
chiuuiel that interrenes, was covered with breakers, and 
I saw that the French boatmen had sound reasons ib» 
declining to put to sea in such adverse weather. I 
thought of Auce — my dying Alice — and wished for the 
wings of a bird to bear me like an arrow across the 
foamy strait. 

Near Mont Orgueil— Jialf buried among leaves and 
blossoms-^ a humble village church— the churdi of 
Granville. Groves of richly-foliaged trees embower it, 
and in summer the smiling parsonage is literally cover- 
ed with the fragrant parasitical plants that climb lb 
walls, and wreath round even its highest lattices. I 
paused at the white gate that opens into the small bury, 
ing.ground, and gaxed listlessly at the head-stones that 
crowd it. The vicissitudes of my life passed in brief 
review before me. Here, after a combat of fifteen years 
with the world, I stood a solitarr man. My who^ 
youth had been spent in exile — my knowledge of happi- 
ness was limited to the suavity of a barrack-room, and 
the turmoil of a camp. The friends of my younger 
years — saving you, Austin — had departed. Some bad 
fidlen in batUe by my side — some the yellow plague had 
smitten in our canvass-homes— some had pinM and died 
in captivity—and a few, a very few, had foigotten me fai 
the sunshine of their jMUemal hearths. 1 had gainedf 
some distinction in my profession, but who was left to 
take pride in my honours ? No one, save Alice, — and 
she too was on the eve of bdng called away. My heart 
grew sad even unto death. 

I was roused from my moralizhig mood by the sound 
of wheels, and a small travelling car drove ud to the 
sate at which 1 was sutioned. It was occupied by two 
females — one a grave benevolent-looking matron — the 
other, one of those sylpbid visions of feminine beauty, 
that linger on earth but for a brief season, and then pass 
away for ever into the grave. She was pale— very pale 
— but it was the paleness of perfect loveliness — that 
purity of complexion, which belongs not to earth but to 
neaven. The young eloquent blood was visible in every 
vein that traversed her polished forehead; and there 
was a gentle fire in her diark-blue eyes, and a smile of 
innocent meekness on her lips, that might have become 
a seraph. 

The car was attended by a coarse-lookhig hind, and 
politeness required me to assist the ladies to alight— for 
such I perceived to be their intention. They frankly 
accepted of my services ; and when I learned that their 
object was to visit a pave in the cemetery, I further 
took upon me to find it out. The task was not a diffi. 
cult one, and the elder lady knelt down upon the green 
tumulus in silent prayer. I gathered that it was the 
grave of a daught^ who had been torn from a wide circle 
of friends, at the very moment when fortune shed iu best 
blessings round her. The pale girl wept when she saw 
her companion weep— wept, it may be, at the certainty 
of her own approaching fate. *' If I die in the strange 
country we are going to,*' I heard her murmur, as 1 1^ 
them back to their vehicle, ** let me be buried in this 
quiet spot; and my brother — ^whenheretuma— '* Her 
voice grew tremuloua and indistinct. 1 reseated them 
in thdr car, and they drove away. 

For many succee^ng hours the features of that pale 
girl haunted me like an apparition. I saw her darkly 
fringed lustrous eyes perpetually fixed on me— my ear 
recognised in evety gentle sound the melody of her plain- 
tive voice. Even in the watches of the night, she flitted 
like a beatified vision around my couch. I was glad 
when the mominff came, doubly glad, fbr it relieved 
me from uneasy dreams, and brought the roaster of a 
Granville boat, who announced that the wind was fair, 
and that be intended to put to sea. I hastened down 
to the quay, and there, to my surprise, found the two 
•trai^rs who had occupied so prominent a place in my 



midnight cogitations, preparing to embark In the tame 
vessel. The younger one looked even more pale aod 
drooping than when I had seen her on the previous even- 
ing. They had been roused at what was for an invalid 
an unseasonable hour ; and the morning breese, aa it 
swept in gusty puffs over the fortified height oummaiid. 
ing the harbour, seemed to pierce through her delicate 
fnune, though closely enveloped in a fur-lined mantle, 
I saluted them on the ftdth of our fbniwr introduction, 
and they gratefully accepted of my astistince in embark* 
log. 

Le Cnrieuz was a decked shallop of about twenty tenia, 
miseraUy found in sails and coidage, and manned by 
four of a crew — all Frenchmen — but only two of them 
able seamen. Vidal, the master, was a fine-looking 
young fellow, with black eyes and fiorid cheeks, and a 
bright crimson-coloured handkerchief tied round his 
sinewy neck. We got on board under the lee of Elixa- 
beth Castle, and In a short time die anchor was weigh- 
ed, and we stood out to sea. The breese was nordierly, 
consequently we easily weathered the labyrinth of sub- 
marine rocks that fence the south-eastern shore of the 
island. The broken douds that covered the firmament, 
aod a long line of breakers about ten miles to the lee- 
ward, occasioned by the surf beating on the perilous 
Minquais, presaged a boisterous voyage. I looked with 
some alarm at my female charges, especially the young, 
er, who could not be prevailed upon to tiJ^e shdter in 
the horrid hole called a cabin, — but Vidal reassured me, 
by asserting that if the wind held for six hours in a fa- 
vourable quarter, he would, at the end of that time, land 
us at Granville, of which a blufiT promontory, visible on 
the eastern horizon, indicated the site. The old lady soon 
became sadly affected with the malady incidental to no. 
vices at sea, but her companion, as is not unusual vrith 
invalids, was not tormented by it She sat down under the 
shelter of the weather bulwark, and I exerted myself to 
make her forget the discomfort of her situation by cheer- 
ful converse. I experienced an undefinable happiness in 
this employment. There was a sympathetic tie that 
drew me insensibly towards the stranser, at once inde- 
scribable and delicious. I had seen uousands of beau- 
tiful eyes in my wanderings, and you^ Austin, can bear 
testimony that they shot not their glances at me alwaya 
in vain ; but hers were eyes that spoke a language that 
no others had ever spoken. She was eloquent, too, and 
many of her remarks indicated the perfection of feminine 
intelligence. <' If I am doomed never to see Alice more,*' 
thought I, *< here I have found her image.** 

At noon, notwithstanding the prediction of Vidal, we 
had only accomplished something more than half our 
voyage, for the wind had been hourly falling ofl^, point 
after point. Chausey— a cluster of bare rocky islets in 
the mouth of the great bay of Mont St Michel — waa 
behind us, and slowly but steadily we gained upon the 
precipitous headland on which Granville is perched. 
An additional hour of favoursble weather woiud hare 
brought us safe into port, when suddenly die wind 
chopped round due east, and blew directly adverse, with 
sH the fury of an autumnal gale. The sea became a 
sheet of foam, furrowed by dark vallevs, and our vessel, 
barely sea-worth v, rode heavily through the waves. Still, 
with our destined port so near, we did not like to yield to 
the elements, and though only one of his crew stood by 
our gallant captain, he kept her prow to the weather in 
at least ten successive tacks. The invalid suffered much, 
for the deck was momentarily washed by the billows from 
stem to stem. I saw her strength was waning rapidly, 
and entreated her to go below, and seek shelter beside 
her friend. She shook her head in token of dissent. 
<' I shall suffocate there,*' was her answer ; *< and since 
I am to die under any circumstances, let my last breath 
be the pure air of heaven.** 

At length our steersman saw that it was useless to 
contend with the head-wind that annoyed us. The helm 
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wm pit wSbomty and we stood awaj diiect for Chaotev, 
MDODg whose Tocka Vidal expected to find shelter for the 
night— an adveDture raitlj attempted, bat stiU our oolj 
hepe, tceiiig that we eould not, with the smallest prospect 
sf flafetj, approach Jetsej after sunset. I now tried to 
aeoorage my charge, by holding oat a prospect of a 
ipecdj termination to our disaster. ** Before darkness 
Kts hi,** said I, ^ we shall be snugly moored among 
yondsKiodcB ; nid l^dal assures me that there is a hut 
oa them inhabited by a kelp-bomer, where you can safe- 
ly pass the ni^L*' 

^ I am giaSelhl ftnr your anxieU to quiet my appre- 
hensioos,** said she$ *^ but, in reality, I am not afraid 
cf the sea, whatever may be the coostructtoo you put on 
Bj depomnent. What does it signify, since God wills 
tfaat I am speedfly to die, whether I poish in the waves, 
« by the sore pr o g r ess of disesse ? It is here'*— she 
bid her hsad oo hsr heart-.'* that I feel the monitor of 
desdu What a strange fiue is min e ■■ an orphan giri— 
iadebted to strangers Mr the kind offices that are so grate- 
ful to the sh^y and the dying— and destined, perhaps. 



to dose my eyes oo a rock amid these turbulent waves !* 

"^ An osphan,** said I, and I took her hand, and looked 
iteadOy on her fice— ^ how deeply — how very deeply 
thcN words afiect me t I too am an orphan, but I am a 
mso, and can struggle bravely through the world, though 
1 have BO paternal hstfth. But I have a sister— young, 
£ur, sad desolate as yourself— one who at this verv mo- 
ment ii pedbaps gasping her last in the same insidious 
diiease that makea yon tremble, unconscious that her 
wandoing brother is ahnost at her side.'* 

**• Hsppy giri,** she rejoined, ** how amply will she 
be blessed if she only lives to lie down in death on your 
breast ! Mpbrotiber is fv far distant — a thousand leagues 
beyond these ibaming billows. He is joyous in his tent 
by the roshing waters of Niagara— and joyous may his 
brave heart be, long long after that of his poor Alice is 
Milled for ever.'* 

"^ Alice !** I ejacalated — emotion'stifinig my words— 
**Po«crsof Mercy! is it possible? Tell me, gentle one, 
or I shall die— tell me that brother's name." 

*" Talbot Bland !'* 

I ds^ed her to my breast, and wept, as I exdahned 
•"Ahee, dear Aliee, Talbot BUnd holds you to his 
besTt"* 

The joyful sorprise was too much for her attenuated 
hvne. She lay powerless in my arms, and a faint pulsa- 
tioD akme told that she was alive. At intervals she open- 
cd ber mild eyes, and gazed tenderlv on my face ; but 
vbea she triid to speak, her words died away in sighs. 
1 aw, when it was too late to rectify my error, that my 
•bropt communication had had a fatal iofluence on her 
ntBgth. How dear— how unutterably dear did I hold 
bcr at that moment I How gladly would I have bartered 
ibe nnk wad honours that years of perilous service had 
voQ to have insured her life — nay, to have merely placed 
ber 00 a comfortable couch, where her spirit might calm- 
ly pass awayl 

At the twilight we ran under the lee of Chausey, 
nd ancboied in a iittle inlet Alice was numbed in 
etery jdnt by the spray that bad drenched her, and her 
vticakdon contiimed to be confined to indistinct mur- 
Bui ; but hor looks expressed the depth of her sisterly 
lActioD. I carried her ashore, through the surf, to the 
bord ID which we had been taught to look for shelter ; 
bat my heart aank in despair when I saw the miserable 
vcommodatioa it afforded. It was a rude hut, formed 
flf planks, and idmost destitute of furniture ; for the fa- 
Buy that hihabited it only made it their abode during 
the tommer half of the year, and were contented with 
tbe nmplcst conveniences. They were hospitable, how- 
ever— as an French peasants are — and readily gave us 
tbe ibdter we solicited. Sitnated as we had lately been, 
I £dt thankful to see my dying Alice laid upon a pal- 
iA—ao matter how humble^ 



Until this was done, I made no disclosure of our oon- 
ssnguinity to her kind protectress, who had been brought 
ashore by Vidal and his sailors. Her congratulations I 
paps over. She subsequently found that I was not un- 
grateful. It is of Alice alone that I would speak. 

We had some sea-stores on board the vessel, and part 
of them, together with dry dothes for Alice, were landed. 
I dipped a rusk in wine, and put it to my sister's lips. 
It partially revived her, and I had at length the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her drop into a quiet sleep. Her fkiend 
lay down beside her ; and the crew of ut Curieux, and 
iJbie kdp-bumer's family, gathered round the fire of dried 
fitci which had been kindled at my request, and endea- 
voured to beguile the hours with legends of the danger- 
ous gulf in which we were isolated. I caught, occasion- 
ally, a few sentences of these wild tales ; but what mat- 
tered it to me that the Livre Noir of Gontancea told of 
a Seigneur de Hambye having slain a huge serpent in 
Jersey— or that the annals of the state prison of Mont St 
Michel recorded a thousand and one tales of crime and 
death ? I sat by my sister's couch, listening to her gentle 
breathings, and watching the flight of the impeiiahable 
^irit that already hoverMl on her lips. 

An hour before day-break Alice became restless, and 
her respiration irregular and obstr uc ted. The fire had 
died away, and a Sm lamp, brought f^Mn the shallop, 
a)one lighted the eabane, AJl my fellow-voyagers were 
asleep, stretched on the bare earth ; and tliough I saw 
that the finger of death was already pointed at my sister, 
I fdt it useless to disturb them. They could give no 
relief. She was passing placidly into eternity, and I 
cared not that they should see my tears. Nevertheless, I 
longed earnestly for the light of the morning, and, for a 
moment, went to the threshold to look for its first beam. 
The storm had passed away, and the sun was just lifting 
his broad disc above the Norman hills. I heard a deep 
sigh proceed hom the cdbane, and hastened back to my 
sisters side. Her hand returned not my pressure — the 
lids of her eyes were half undosed ; but the spirit of life 
lighted no longer the orbs thcj shaded. I pressed my 
lips to liers, but they were cold and breathless. Alice 
was dead. 

Austin, her story is told. From the shdterless rock 
on which she died I carried her remains to St Heller's ; 
and, in compliance with the wish I had heard her ex- 
press when I knew not the deep interest I had in her ex- 
istence she was buried at Granville. Sofk lie the turf 
on her virgin breast ! 



THE UKLUCKT PKESEKT. AK AXECDOTE. 

" Ttmto donaJbrtnimJ* 

By the Author oftite •* HUtories of the ScottUh Rebe!- 
iiottMy" the " Traditions of Edinburgh^** ^c. 

The Rev. Mr L , minister of C— , in Lanark. 

shire, (who died within the present century,) was one of 
those unhappy persons, who, to use the words of a well- 
known Scotddi adage, ** can never see green cheese but 
thdreen reds." He was extremely covetoiu, and that not 
on^ of nice articles of food, but of many other things 
which do not ffenerally exdte the cupidity of the human 
heart. The following story is in corroboratbn of this 
assertion. Being on a visit one day at the house of one 
of his parishioners— a poor, londy widow, living in a 
moorland part of the parish — Mr L— became fasd- 
nated by the charms of a little cast-iron pot, which hap- 
pened at the dme to be lyins on the hearth, foU of ]»• 
tatoes for the poor woman's dinner, and that of her chil- 
dren. He had never in his life seen such a nice little 
pot. It was a perfect conceit of a thing. It was a gem. 
No pot on earu could match it in symmetry. It was 
an object altogether perfectly lovdy. ^* Dear sake ! 
minister,* said the widow, quite overpowered by there- 
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▼weiidnntn'icciiiKtK Uuk m i ofhgrpoti *< iffeKkethe 
pot lae wed m a* that, I beg ye*il let me send it to the 
maoie. It*a a kind o* orra [tmperJliiouf'\ pot wi* us ; 
for we*fe a bigger ane, tiiat we oee ofkener, and thac't 
mair ooBveBieot erety waf for ut. 8ae ye*ll jiut tak a 
pietent o*t. 1*11 eeDd it ewer tbe mom wi' Jatnie, irtaen 
he fuigi to tbe ichale.**»<< Oh !*' said the miniaier, 
^ I can by no meant permit yon to be at lo mueh trou- 
ble. Sin^ Tou ate so good at to give me tbe pot, I'll 
Juf t carry it tiome with me in my fiuid. I'm bo much 
taken with it, indeed, that I #oald really prefer eerry. 
inc it myself." After math altercation between the 
mmister and the widow, on this dtlioete point of noMls^ 
ness, it was agieed that be shoold cany home the pot 
himself. 

0% Aen, he tmdged, bearing Aisenriotis little coll. 
nary artide altenutely in his lund and nnder hii arm, 
as seemed most convenient to him. Unformnatdy, the 
day was warm, tlie wmr kng, and the minister £st ; sO 
that be became heartily tiroi of his burden befiwe bH 
had got half.way home. Uoder ^ese distressing ctr^ 
enmstanees, it strvck him, that if, instead of carrying 
the pot awkwardly at one side of his person, he were to 
csrnr it on his head, the burden would be gieatlT light- 
ened; die principles of natural philosophy, which ho 
had learned at oMlege, informing mm, that when a load 

rises directly and immediately upon any object, it iS 
less onerous than when it hangs at the remote end of 
a lever. Accordingly, dofling his hat, which he resolved 
to carry home in h& hand, and having applied his hand- 
kerchief to his brow,be dapped the pot in mvertad fashion 
upon his headt where, as tho reader may suppose, it 
figured much like Mambrino's helmet upon the croed 
o^dtal of Don Quixote, only a great deal more magni- 
fioent in shape and dimensions. There wasat firatmudi 
rdief and much comfort in this new mode of carrying 
the poti but mark the result. Tbe unfortunate mini- 
ster having taken a by-path to escape oboervatidn, fbnnd 
himself, when still a good way from homo, under tbe 
noeesdty of leaping over a ditch, which intercqrted bin 
in passing from one fidd to another. He Jumped 1 but 
surdy no jump was ever taken so completely lis, or, at 
lent, lfi<o, the dark, as this. The concusskm given to 
bis person in descending, caused tbe hehnet to become 
a hood : the pot slipped down over his face, and resting 
widi its rim upon bis neck, stuck fisst thciet enckiaiag 
his whole bead as oompletdy as ever that of a new-bom 
child was enclosed by the filmv bag with which nature, 
as an indication of future good fortune, sometimes invesu 
the noddles of her fkvourite oflfspring. What was worst of 
all, tbe nose, which had permitted the pot to slip down 
over it, withstood every desperate attempt on the part of 
its proprietor to mike it sUp back again ; the contracted 
part or neck of thtfoiera bdng of such a peculiar for- 
matlon as to dins fast to the base of the nose, although 
it had found no difficulty in gliding along its hypothe- 
nuse. Wm ever minister in a worse plight ? Was the^ 
erer eotttretipu so unlucky ? Did ever any mao di d 
ever any minister, so eftctnaUy hoodwink hioMelf, or so 
thoroughly drat bit eyes to tbe pbun light of nature f 
What was to be done ? The {riaes was londy ; the way 
diflculfand dangerous ; human relief was rsmole, ak 
most beyond readi. It waa imposa ib l a even to ery for 
help. Or, if a cry eould be uttered, it might feadi in 
deafem'ng reverberation the car of the utterer; but it 
wodd not travd twdve inches farther in anv direction. 
To add to the distressci of the case, tbe onhappysof- 
tatt soon fbund gitat difficulty fai brsathino. What 
with the heat occasioned by the beating of the sun 00 
tho metal, and what with the firequentretnroof die sane 
heated air to his lungs, be was io the otnwst danger of 
suffocation. Every thing considered, it seemed Bkdy 
that, if he did not dunce to be relieved by some acd- 
dental wayfkrar, there would sooo bo DsaTU xir tbb 
Pot. 



The insthKtive love of lile^ howOter, b oBni-avav*. 
letMi and even tcrr stupid people have beSn foviiBd, 
when put to the push by strong and imminent peril, to 
exhibit a d^ree of presence of mind, and exert a degree 
of energy, for above what might have been expected frooi 
them, or what they were ever known to exhibit or exert 
under ordinary ctrcumstaoees. 80 it was with the pot* 
ensconced minister of C — — . Pressed by the utgencj of 
his distresses, he fortunately reeellected that there wma a 
smith's shop at the distance of about a mile across the 
fields, where, if he could reach it before the period of 
sunbcalwikt ho might posdbW fmd fencf. Depnveel of 
his eye-oi^it, he could act only as a man of fSteling, Mid 
went on as cantkrasly as he cocdd, widi his hat io hia 
hand. Half crawUng, half sliding, over ridge and far* 
row, ditch and hedges somewhat like Satan ioanderii^ 
over chaos, the unhappy minister tmveUed, with all poe* 
siblo speed, as nearly as he could guess in the dirocriert 
of the plan of refuge. I leate it to the reader to oon^ 
oeive the surprise, tbe ndrth, the infinite amuaeoMni of 
the smilliaBd all the hangers-on of tlte«mlifd!|f, when, ml 
length, torn and won, faint and exhausted, blind smd 
brnthless, the unfbrtunate man arrived at the plaee, end 
let then know (rather by signs than by words) the cir. 
cnmatancea of his case. In tho words of an old Scottish 
song, 

** Out cam the gudeman, and high he diouted; 
Out cam the gudewlfSii, and low she looted ; 
And a* the town-nelgfaboun were gathered above Ik ; 
And there vrai he, I trow .**' 

The merriment of tbe oompany, however, soon gave way 
to oonsideradons of humanity. Ludicrous as was the mU 
nister, with such an object where his head should hnTe 
been, and with the feet of the pot pointing upwards like 
the boms of the great Enemy, it was, nevertheless, ne- 
cessary that he should be speedily restored to his ordi. 
nary condldod, if it were for no other reason than that 
he might condnue to Jive. He was accordingly, at his 
own request, led into the smithy, multitudes flocking 
around to tender him thrir kindest offices, or to witneaa 
the process of his release ; and having laid down bis beaid 
upon the anvil, the smith lost no time in seizing and 
poising his goodly forehamraer. "^ Will I come sair on, 
minuter ?" exclaimed the considerate man of iron in at 
the brink of the pot ^ As sair as ye like,'* waa the mi. 
niater*s answer | •^ better a chap i* Ae chafts than dying 
for want of breath.*^ Thus permitted, the man let fall a 
hard blow, which fVnrtunatel^ broke the pot in pieces, 
without hurting the head which it enclosed, as the cook, 
maid breaks the shell of the lobster, without bruising the 
ddicate food within. A few minutes of the dear air, and 
a glass from the gudewife*s bottle, restored the unfor. 
tnnate man of prayer ; but assuredly the incident is one 
which will long live in the memory of the parishionera 
ofC . 



THE DRAMA* 



Thb first pla^ acted in Scotland were perfoimcd in 
the open air, and there was a piece of ground attadied to 
moat towns, known by the desiffnation of the ^ Play, 
fidd.** In the year 1656, one of theso plays was acted 
at Cupav in Fife, composed by Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount. In geiteral, the dialogue and plot were little an* 
perior Co those wliich stiU draw crowds round caravana at 
faha. The iacidente and dramatis pertontt were such aa 
are ntfw to be met with only in Harlequinades. There 
waa afiMhcr, a daaghter, and two lovers, one of these be. 
ing eommooly an & Ibel who ran away with the ladj, 
and she was not rescued from his dutdiea tfll many pme- 
tical j<dus had been played upon him. During the trots. 
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Uhm limes of Macy and Jamei, and aflenraidi daring 
the ctvil war which ra^ between Ghaclos I. and the Co- 
feaaaien. Utile attention was pa'd in Scotland to amuse- 
nenta of an jr kind, and least of all to the drama. The 
Dakeof York, oftarwaids James IL, who hdd his Court 
u Holyiood 6om 1680 to 1684, in imitation of his favo- 
ther Charles, kept a set of players who constititfed a part 
«f his household, and called themselfes *^ the Duke*! ser- 
Tints,** ns in England they were termed ** hu Mi^esty*8 
•tfrants.** Some jealousy seems to have existed between 
the Ei^^lsh and Scotdi companies ; and Dryden was ex- 
pfesily employed to satirize the northern actors, which 
Be has done with considerabb tact in these lines :-« 

•■ Onr brefhnen haye from Thames to Twsed departed, 

Aod of oar sisters aU the kinder hearted 

To Edinborrii gone,— or coached-*-er earted. 

Wtth bonny bh^pcap there they act all night, 

P^ 8eotshatf490wnsr-ln Eniiliab, threepmeeU^ 

One nymph, to whom hi Sir John FabtttflTs leaUi 

There, with bet single person, fifls the sottM ; 

Aoollier, with long use and age decayed. 

Died here old woman, and rose there a maid ; 

Oar trusty door-keep«r of former time, 

There aCmts and s wagg er s in heroic rhymcw 

Tack bat a copper lace to drugget suit, 

And thcve's a nero made without dispute; 

And that which was m capon's tail b dsr s| 

Beeomes a plume ler IndUa enmeror ; 

But all his sulfiecti^ to espress the care 

Of imitation, go like Indians bare. 

Laoed linen there would be a dangerous thing ; 

It might, perhaps^ a new rebellion bring,— 

The SDot vrim wwe H wonld bs skossn khug. ** 

At diis poiod tho temn mnsthate bssB at a sufldenay 
bwebb. ^niefcnnent excited by the Union, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, prevented the Augustsn Itteratnre of 
that age from extending itself to Scotland ; and it was 
Bot till after the rebellion of 1715 that we began seriously 
to calttrate the arts of peace, or giveany encouragement 
to stsge representations. 

The Taylors^ Hall, in die Cowgate, was ussd for the 
fiat plays which were publicly and regularly performed 
ffl Edinbargh. The price of admission was two shillings 
sod sixpence for pit and boxes, (which andenily seem 
always to have been charged the same,) and eiahteen- 
penee fat the gallery. These prices, oonsideruig the 
greater cheapness of the times, were far from being very 
k>w ; and the Taylors* Hall, when fiiU, held about forty, 
tve pounds. At this period, however, pUyers were, by 
set e!f Parliament, classed with common rogues and va- 
gabonds, and were liable to imprisonment as such. An 
attempt eras therefore made to get a bfll passed, lioen- 
smg a theatre m Edinburgh ; but as petitions wore pre- 
senttd against it from the Lord Ptovost and Magistrates, 
the p to fttwo t s of the University, and many of the clergy, 
the attempt fisiled. A new theatre, however, was buUt 
in 1746, by an oraosltion manager, in an alley which 
branches off the Csnongate, and is now designated the 
^ Auld Phiy4iouse Close.*' This rivid esubiishment 
soon knocked up the performaoecn at (hsTayloife* Hall, 
and continued for two-and-twsDty yesn, obscure and 
mean as its sitnatioo was, the onlv theatre of which 
Edinbiiigh could boast. One of the first pieoss per- 
ibrmed here was AlUn Ramsay's ^ Gentle Shepherd," 
which drew crowded houses for » wbols seaooft. To 
evade the law, which forbade the receiving of money for 
the repvcsentation of stage-phiys, the biUs and adterdse* 
ments always announc^ **• a concert of music, with a 
pby between the acts," which last was understood to be 
given graHU, 

The poor phyers had many dtfienlties to contend 
with, and none gnater than the foeUags of supsntitious 
ItaK, with whidi the mofe bigotsd sli^ made it their 
bnsiineas to insfhrn the common psopls, teaching them 
ID bdicve that Samn himself was in lesguo inth the 



actors, and that the commonest stage-tricks were the 
work of supernatural agency. On one occasion, ** Ham- 
let" struck this enlightened audience as so horrid and 
profone a play, that tney tumultuously left the theatre, 
and, collecting on the outside, began to set it on fire^ 
To quell the riot, the Town Ouard was called out, and 
in the course of d^schar^g their duty, they hsd to en- 
ter the house and cross the stage. This appeared to 
them rather a hazardous undertaking ; for though many 
of them had fought at Blenheim and Dettinsen, they 
did not by any means choose to encounter the Evil One. 
However, the captain plaod himself at their head, and, 
sanmionhig up all his courage, said resolutely, *^ Foi- 
bw me, my lads." But he had scarcely advanced two 
steps, till one of the trap-doors, on whidi he happened 
to tr^id, gave way, and in a moment he vanished from 
the siffht of his men. This was too mudi ; the Town 
Guard fled In disorder ; and though their captain after- 
wards returned to them, they were never quite sure but 
Ihia it was only his ghost. In l^M, however, the pro- 
duction of the tragedy of *^ Douglas,'* and the success 
it met with — not so much on account of its own merits, 
(which had to Garrick appeared so small, that he re- 
jected the piece,) as on account of the unjust opposition 
it experienced — ^tended much to overcome the national 
ntcjudice against the theatre. Yet there was nothing sta- 
ble hi Its establishment, and continual riots were tuing 
blace within its walls. One affbiy arose out of a party of 
loyalists, calling on the band to play the air of ^ Cullo- 
den,'* on the anniversary of that battle, — a demand which 
was immediately met by a call from the Jacobites for, 
'* You*re welcome, Chariie Stuart** The band com- 
plied with the latter requisitwn, and a very desperate 
tenoontre between the two parties was the consequence. 
Another memorable affair of a similar kind took place, 
when ** High Life below Stairs" was produced. The 
footmen, sent thither by their masten who occunied 
the boxes, were the preponderating part of the gallery 
audience, and they determined, in a body, *' to sacrifice 
fame, honour, and profit," m prevent the toleration of 
so glaring an insult upon their profession. The conse- 
quence was, that the gentlemen had to unite against their 
own servants, and it was not till they had been turned 
out of the gallery by main force, and after making a verv 
stout oppositiflo, that the piece was allowed to proceed. 
In the course of these repeated disturbances, all the thea- 
trical property was destroyed, and the very walls of Uie 
house came at Ust to be demolished. 

But peace and prosperity, and the happy effects of the 
Union, were by this time l>eginning to open up better 
prospects for Scotland. A new town was about to be 
added to old Edinburgh, upon a comprehensive and 
magnificent plan ; its wealth and population had greatly 
increased, and a desire for public amusements was in 
coosequenoo increasing idso. To the bill for the exteiw 
sion of the Royslty, a clause was added, enabling his 
Majesty to Ueense a Theatre. The righu accruing from 
the patent whidi was thus obtained, were made over to 
Mr Ross, aa aetor of odebrity at Covent Garden, for 
eleven hundred pounds. Ross immediately proceeded to 
raise L.2500, in shares of L.100 each, for wliich he gave 
security on the new Theatre, wardrobe, and patent, agree- 
ing to pay three per cent interest on each share, besides 
giving the holdera the privilege of Aree admission at all 
times. The shares were also declared transferable, but 
the capital was not exigible fh>m the patentee. These 
preliminaries bdng adjusted, the building ot the pre- 
sent Theatre Royal was began in March 1768, and 
finished tomtfds the end of the following year. The 
site c he ss n , we leam fifom the << Traditions c€ Edia- 
bugh," was " nearly upon the place where the celebra- 
ted Whitefield used to harangue the pt^liu^e, when 
he vhdted Edmburgh in die course of his evangelical 
tin*. On somiag to the city for the fint thne afker 
the extension of the Royalty, and preparing, as ustial. 
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to preach In the < Orphan Hospital Park,* what was his 
mrpriae, and what was his indignation, on finding the 
ipot which he had in a manner rendered sacred hy his 
prelections, Uius appropriated to the service of Satan ! 
He contemplated the rising walls of the Play-house 
irith asort of grim despair; hut, perhaps, as Robert 
Bums says, in idlusion to a similar circumstance—' there 
was a riralry in the job.* '* 

Through the kindness of the present manager, we hava 
been fayoured with a copy of the original prospectus, 
»)otaining << Proposals for building a new Theatre-Royal 
in the new streetsof Bdinburgh,** and bearing date March 
1st, 1768. ThU is a curious document, and iUustratca 
:he manners and feelings of the times in a remarkable 
[Banner. It sets forth, among other things, that '^ the 
itate of learning in the University of Edinburgh, and the 
rank the medical class has over Euroge , isa ^ory to this 
[latioo, which seems every year gAlPg to perfection." 
_'' A Well-regulated theatre,** it is added, ^« will not 
Duly be an inducement to studoits to come to Edinburgh, 
but of infinite utility to those in pffticular who are to 
ipcak in public, and to the people m general, as a stand, 
ird of the English language.** We are also informed, 
that, the value of money being greatly decreased, the 
tickets could not reoudn at the same low prices which 
were then paid, and which had been paid sixty years be- 
fore, when nalf-a-crown was as valuable as five shillings 
were then, and that they would therefore be raised to four 
shillings for the boxes, three for the pit, two for the lower 
gallery, and one for the upper. For these prices, we 
are assured the Edinburgh stage should be made to vie 
with that of London or Dublin ; and, with very little of 
the courtesy and punctilio of more modem times, the 
manager pledges himself that '^ there shall be five capi- 
tal men actors, one good man singer, and one second 
ditto ; three capital women actresses, two capital women 
singers ; one capital man dancer, and one woman ditto ; 
the rest as good as can be had.*' We are not sure that 
the ladies and gentlemen of the green-room now-a-days 
would like to he talked of so unceremoniously. 

On Saturday the 8ih of December 1769, the new 
theatre was opened ; and though now worn almost out 
of date, and pronounced scarcely worthy of Edinburgh, 
it was considered quite a splendid structure by our an- 
cestors. It is thus spoken of in an old newspaper of 
that day now before us :.»^' On Saturday last, the new 
Theatre-Royal was opened. It may, with justice, be 
said to be one of the neatest and most elegant theatres 
in Europe. Mr Ross has given us the most superb mo- 
dem buUding in the kingdom, which does honour to the 
country, and to^is taste.** An opening address was de- 
livered by Mr Ross, by which it appears that he was idl 
for tragedy,-.- 

** For Randolph's iroes, and Tancred*s yoothiul fire.** 

He never thought of drawing houses by smart aHer- 
pieoes — little agreeable things pour rire ;— 

*< Lft manly reason with these pleasurfi vie, 
Let Shakspeare triumph, and may opera die!'* 

Managers of a later date seem to be of a very different 
way of thinking. 

Having thus briefly traced the progress of the drama 
in Edinburgh, till it got possession of its present strong- 
hold, we shall make the various fortunes it experiencdl 
there the subject of another article next Saturday. 

Webxlt List of Pebformavces. 
J\ro9. 22—28. 

Sat. Ln Dau Edmon, Le Tableau PorUmi, % Seape^OooL 
Mow. Orem- eped HontUrj He Liet likt TnOk, 4 Bottle Imp, 
Tuis. Do., Do. t 4 Tke Tun Friends, 
Wkd. Let Freret a PEpretm, Let JngMtes powr Rire, ^ 

John qfParit. 
TuuR. Voyage a Dieppe, Le Bot{gi et le TaHlemr, 4 The Laig 

and the Devil. 
F%h Mkkel et Chrittme, Le$ Frtret Feroces, ^ Jngeline, 



NEW MUSIC. 

Lwcy art thou waking or sleeping 9 a Serenade ; the Ma- 
sic by J. Thomson, Esq. Edinburgh. Patterson, Roy, 
and Co. George Street. 

Ma Thomsom is, perhaps, the devereit practical 
musician in Edmburgh, and has evinced occasional 
glimpses of talent that place him at the head of our 
amateur composers. His present effort is a lively little 
melody in B, with a very preuy, though very unpre- 
tendiqg accompaniment ; and so simple as to be perfect- 
ly within the reach of the most inexperienced voice. 
Though less lesomed in its construction, it is better fit. 
ted to become popular, tian any of his former produc- 
tions that we have i 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE UNCLE.— A MYSTERY. 

Bu Henry G. Bell, Author of the ** Life of Mary 
Queen of Scotf." 

I RAD an node ono^— a man 
Of three score years and three,— 

And when my reason*s dawn began. 
He'd take me on his knee, 

And often talk whole winter nights 
Things that aeem*d strange to me« 

He was a man of gloomy mood. 

And few his converse sought ; 
But, it was said, in solitude 

His conscience with him wrought. 
And there before his mental eye 

Some hideous vision brought 

There was not one in all tlyNtese" 

Who did not fear his frown, 
Save I, a little careless child. 

Who gamboU*d up and down. 
And often peep'd into his room. 

And pluck'd him by the gown. 

I was an orphan and alone,— 

My father was his brother, 
And all their lives I knew that they 

Had fondly loved each other ; 
And in my uncle's room there hung 

The picture of my mother. 

There was a curtain over it,— 

*Twas in a darkened place, 
And few or none had e\-er look'd 

Upon my mother's face. 
Or seen her pale expressive smile 

Of melancholy grace. 

One night, I do remember well. 

The wind was howling high. 
And through the ancient oorridora 

It sounded drearily, 
I sat and read in that old hall. 

My uncle sat dose by. 

I read — but little understood 

The words upon the book— 
For with a side-long ghmoe I mark'd 

My uncle's fearful look 
And saw how all his quivering fhmis 

In strong convulsions shook. 
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A iflent terror o*er me ■tole, 

A gtrange unuaoal dresd ; 
Hb lips were white as bone— hie ejee 

Sunk &r down in hie head ; 
He gvMd on me, but 'tww the gfoe 

Of the unoonedooi dead. 

Then niddenly he tam'd him round 

And drew aside the veil 
That hoi^ before my mother's fine ;— 

Perchance my eyes might fid!. 
But ne*er belore that fiKe to me 

Had aeem*d lo ghastly pale. 

" Come hither, boy !** my unde aid,— 

I started at the sound, 
*Twas choked and stifled in hb throat, 

And hardly utterance found ;— - 
«, Come hither, boy !** then ftarftiUy 

He cast hb eyes around. 

** That bdy was thy mother once^— 
Thou wert her only child ; — 

God ! I*ve seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms and smiled,^ 

She smiled upon thy father, boy, 
Twas that which drore me wild! 

** He was my brother, but hb ibrm 
Was fairer fiu* than mine ; 

1 grudged not that ;— he was the prop 
Of our ancestral line. 

And manly beauty was to him 
A token and a sign. 

** Boy ! I had loved her too,— oay more^ 

'Tww I who loved her first ; 
For months — ^fbr years— 4he golden thought 

Within my soul was nurst ; 
He came— he conquer'd — they wwe wed ;— 

My air-blown bubble burst. 

** Then on my mind a shadow fell. 

And evil bopea grew rife ; 
The damning thought stuck in my heart 

And cut me like a knife, 
That she, whom all my days I loved, 

Should be another's wife ! 

** By Heaven ! it was a fearful thing 

To see my brother now. 
And mark the placid calm that sat 

For evo- on hb brow. 
That seem*d in bitter scorn to say, 

I am more loved than thou ! 

*« I lef^ my hom»-I left the land— 

I crossed the raging sea ; — 
In vain— in vain— where'er I tum*d 

My memory went with me ;— 
My whole existence, night and day. 

In memory seem'd to be. 

" I came agahi— I found them here— 

Thou'rt like thy fiither, boy- 
He doated on that pale &oe there, 

I*ve seen them kiss and toy, — 
Tve seen him lock'd in her fond i 

Wnq;>p*d in ddirious joy. 



•* He duappear^d-^dnw nearer, child ;— 
He </t^(i— no one knew how ; 

The murder'd body ne*er was found. 
The tale is hush'd up now ; 

But there was one who rightly guess'd 
The hand that struck the blow. 

<' It drove her mad yet not hb death,— 

No— not hb death alone, 
For she had dung to hope when all 

Knew well that there was none ;— 
No, boy ! it was a sight she saw 

That froze her into stone ! 

« I am thy unde, child,— why stare 

So frightftilly i«hast ?— 
The arras waves, but know*st thou not 

*Tb nothing but the blast ? 
I too have had my fears like these. 

But such vain ktn are past. 

** rU show thee whai thy mother sawy^ 

I fisd *twill ease my breast. 
And thb wild tempest-laden night 

Suits with the purpose best— 
Ciune hithei^-thou hast ofkeo sought 

To open thb old chest. 

<* It has a secret spring ; the touch 

Is known to me alone ; 
Slowly the lid b raised, and now«— 

What see you that you groan 
So heavily ?— that thing b but 

A bare-ribb*d skdeton.'* 

A sudden crash the lid fell down- 
Three strides he backwards gave^— 

« O God ! it is my brother's self 
Returning firom the grave ! 

Hb grasp of lead b on my throat- 
Will no one hdp or save?** 

That night they laid him on hb bed 

In raving madness tost ; 
He gnash'd hb teeth, and with wild oaths 

Blasphemed the Holy Ghost ; 
And, ere the Ufflit of morning broke, 

A sinner's soul was lost ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIBS. 



Tbb MsMTi Laiag sre on the ereof pnbHihingsnother poitha- 
mous work of the bte indelkUgsbb Ritaoo. It it to be en- 
titled •' Annsli of the Csledonisns, Pictt, sod Seoti ; and of 
Strathclyde, Cumberland, Osllowsy, and Murray.** It Is parti- 
Cttlarly intemting on this account, that It commsDces with the 
remotest period of SooCtbh History, and ends with the socession 
of Malcolm III. just where Lord Hailes begins his •« Annals.** 
uodor the imnreasloa that the previous history of this country 
was Involved In obscurity and lable. In the preamt work, Ritaoo 
has extended the suppoMd limit of authentie history for many 
centuries. 

We understand that Bishop Jolly, of Fraserburgh, the veneiw 
able and pious author of the recently published ** Remarks oa 
the Sunday Services of the Church,** Is preparing fbr publlcatioo 
a work on the Lord** Supper, to be entitled '* The Eucharist.** 

Mr David Grant, of Aberdeen, IvpreMrIng for the p'ess, *' The 
Class-Book of Modem Poetry.** This Work, we are Warmed, b 
intended principally for the use of Mhools, but will also form a 
choice cabinet of poetry fbr the private Ubrmry, cootalnlngesp 
tracts fhnn all the moat admired poeta of the present age. The 
pieces are arranged on a plan suggested aome time ago In the 
•* Edinburgh Review;** those on me same aobKcC follow each 
other In Immediate succetslon, so as to show the diflbrent styles 
of poetical oompositkNi adopted by difltecnt authors. MrOnat 
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Is alio aboat to pabUdi •« Battlet and War Plaeai. Vjr Che raott 
eminent Modern Poets i now first oolUcted into one Tolume.** 

Mr iSdward Upham. author of " Rameses,** an Egyptian Tale, 
and other works, tsprepanng. for « ConstabtcTs Miitoellany/' the 
" History of the Turkish or Ottonaa Empivcb tnm iu Estil- 
bUshment in 1326 to 1 8X8 1 oomprifting a Preliounaiv D 
the Arabs, and also tne Life or Mahommed, and hit 
•ueoesson in the Khalifat." Mr Derwant Conway la likewise pre- 
paring for the MiscdlATiT, '* \ Personal NanaiiTe through Parts 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway." 

Wtf obuTve thiit there is to be a douWa Number of ** Black- 
wood's Mag izine." for December. We are glad to pereeire that 
one of the Parts is to contam an axtlde flrom the able and ingeni- 
ous i>en of Charles Lamb, entitled •• The Wltt^ Trial, or the 
Intiudinf; Widow." This is a ooaUtioa, perhapa, scaiedy to haVe 
been expected, but it is quite as it should be. Ther e oug ht. If 
possible, to be no personal anirnoiitles areong Htarary wen, who 
are at] alike " pressing forward for thepriae of their high calling." 
We rejoiie to sec the lion at length lying down wilh the lamb. 
There are «l8o a Noctes. an article OQ Sacred Poetry, and an- 
other called * ' Euv a Broom i" which, we have reason to beUere, 
will be found excellent. 

The Author of ** Warertey" b about to give ui another Norel 
in three rolumes, entitled *« Anne of Gdentein, or the Maiden 
of the Mist.* the scene is principally laid in Switaerland, but 
the hero, we believe, is a Scotchman. * 

•« Tales of the Great St Bernard" have Just appeared (nm the 
pen of Mr Cioly. Mr Croly to a poet, ihe author of " Salathlel," 
(an Eastern Romance, hi three volumes, which haa not sold,) a 
minister ut the Ooepel, and an expounder of the Apocalypse. 
The Tales of the Great St Bernard are spoken of as poMesaing 
various decrees of merit. 

The «• Literary ReroataMr* of tho lato Henry Neeliw author of 
the " Romance of Htotory." have Just appeared. Mr Neele was 
an amiable and voluminous writer. His recent melaacholy fiUe 
gives an additiooal interest tohis «' Ulscary Rcnaina." 

Hamilton, whom the *« Edinburgh Review" pronounced a sort 
of Newton amon«t pedagogues, whom other sensible men thought 
a quack, and whose system made a blaae for six months, and then 
went out, has been publishing mote mt rUncar translations ; but 
their day, we suspect, to past. 

We have seen a little book, entitled. «* Liber Hofiorum, or 
Minor of the Peerage," which contains, 1st. an alphabetical list 
of the mottos of thePeers, followed by the tlUes of those bearing 
them ; and. fd, an alphabetical list of the title*, followed by the 
mottos. It to executed in the new and beautiful style we noticed 
last Saturday, as intmduced here by Mesan Smith and Ca, and 
to a very elegant little work. 

Among the principal Memoirs which will appear in the " An- 
nual Biogrardiy and Obituary for 1b?9," are the following :— 
Archbishop Sutton— Du^dd Stewart, Esq.— Sir J. E. Smith— 
the Hon. Mrs Damer— the Margntvioe of An^rn b-Captain Cla^ 
pciton— Ardideao " - - - •• ^ ^_ . - 

ward Forster--^$ir 
son Good' 
tes. Jke. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr Matthewa, author of 
the " Otory of an InvaUd." He died at Oeykm of wat«r in the 
chest, on the SOth of last May. 

Scottish Academy.— 'We p.Tcelvc by the first Report {just pub- 
ItohMl) of the " Scottish Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture." that this Insti utiun is in a tioun»hing condition. 
The clcai profiu arising from the flrst cxhibitiun «i la??, were 
LJ)17> ana picture:) were sold to the amount of L.j1X#. The pro- 
fits of tlie second exhibition in IB28, were L.353. and picturai 
were disposed of to ihe amount of L.IDO. At this exhibition, 
theie were 3(>D picturen, and 16 pieces of sculptuie; the^e were 
fluriiitihed by lUt dirTcreut artrnts. The Academy has not yet 
been able to procure a Charter of Incorporation, on the pica, that 
•• it would not be exi>ctUent,** a;* Mr Peel express* it, '• to con- 
stitute by Hoyal Charter, two bodies iMilitic, for the promotion 
Ot the fine arts in Scotland." We may have some remarks m 
make on ihU subject soon. 

IVte A\fr shire Sculptor.— \ self-taught genius, if any one of 
Inliuence happens to take an interest m him, is very apt to get 
himself puffed for a week, and forgotten for tlie rest of his life. Tt»e 
eonipliment of a ticket, and an invitation to a private exhibition, 
secure the good will of Newspaper E Ulon; and without know- 
ing any thing about the subject, all they have to do is to write a 
fiattering paragraph. We hope Mr Thorn, whose two free »tone 
igiireft of Tam o' chanter, and Souter Johnny, we have »con 
wtth much pleasure, will not allow himself to sacrifice solid pud- 
ding fur emp* y praise. T here U a great deal of spirit and takat 
hi hi« producUonH, considered not as works of art, but aA tlie 
en^tions of a strong and original mmd. We hope he will sit 
•bout ituiiying the severer beauttei of sculpture, and with steady 

EM?veianee doubt not of his attamtng eminence; but he has a 
K road before him, which ia not to be shortened by tak.ng a 
aeoss-cul of his own. He has already, we understand, receivijd 

C order from one nobleman for a group of four figures, for whiflh 
is to be paid two hundred guineas, and from another, nu order 
fier a group of two figures, for which he is to be paid ouchundrtid 
fUincaii. Tnl» i» excellent cncouraijement to begin with ; and It 
leinaini with Mr Thorn himself whether he may not make hiitl- 
self a wealthy and a cclebratca man — an honour to his native 
town, and to Scotland — As an instance of local enthus>iasm, it 
may be mentioned, that the •• guil folks" of Ayr euoned thuie 
aUitues in triumphant procession* when they were carried UB 
board the steam-boat, which brought them up, free of cxpctise, to 
Qbwgow. 

iliofu 3fff .— This is the Urgest, moat andent, and mo«t cele- 



Mrs Damer— ine aiargniviQe or iuiepai n— capcain uian- 
Ardideecon Coxe— Lady Carolhie Lamb— the Hev. Ed- 
rster-«ir Henry Toire ns Henry Nede. Esq.— Dr Ma- 
d-Harry Sloe Van Dyk, Esq.— Vioe-Admiral Nowell, 



brated pleee of ordnance wMeh Seottand eeeme tear to Imvw po»- 
sessed. It to thirteen feet long, seven feet in drcumfereoea nt the 
mouth, and ito bore to SO Incnes in diameter. It appears to havw 
been originally anade for James IV., and to frequently mcntiooed 
as doing good executiaa ac diflbrent periods of Scottish hiaUyry. 
It was commonly kept in the Castle of Edinburgh, but on one 
occasion was sent to assist in the deftoce of Dunottar Caatlc^ 
when beueged by Cromwell's anay and fleet. These to n tra- 
dition, that in this siege, Mons Meg dismasted an English vee- 
sel lying at the distance of a mile and a half. Fasm these sod 
similar exploit^ It was called ** the great Iran murderer Muckle 
M^." In 1754 it was removed to Con ton, probably aa a mca. 
suie of precaution \ and applieatlaa having been recently made 
to that eflbet, it has been re-tianspoitad, and to now lyinc •( 
Leith. There to some talk of brii]«faig it up to Edinburgh with 
military and civic honours. 

ThetUrieal GosHpb— Mr Kaofwia*' Comedy of «* The Bc«i(Va 
Daughter of Bethnal Green," was produced last Saturday even- 
ing at Drury Lane, to a very crowded audience^ It waa not so 
successful as was eapected, though abounding in many powerful 
situations, and much fine jpoetry. The under plot was conaidered 
too prominent, and. we observe, it to mentioned in the ixwdon 
papers, that Mrs Paucit, who waa entniaied with the Important 
part of Queen EJiaabeih, completely murdered it. The piece, 
however, was announced for repetition, with consldenbto ap- 
plaud, although tnera appear to have been some indivlduaia 
present who were determined that it should net have a fisir hear- 
ing. " A stout gentleman,** in parUcular. in one of the boxes 
(*'^No. 5," we presume) with the voice of a Steator, and the tmot 
at a Meduaa, and the gesticulatloos of a Cydopa. to spoken of «a 
having particutorly distinguished himself for the violence of hto 
opposition. He waa a shilling gallery of himaeUl If our old fkiend 
Weekea had taken hto place besi-ie blm, we think he could have 
silenced him. We propose presenting our readers, next Saturday, 
with some chohse extrads from this Comedy, of which we are 
fortunate enough to possess an unpublished copy.— We observe 
that Miss Phillips, who made her debut in Miia Mitfoed'a Tra- 
gedy of *< Rienai," (not a copy of which, by the way, to to be 
had in Edinburgh,) is spoken of by the London erltica aa the 
actress of greatest proroue now on the stage.— Ducrow and hto 
equestrian company are attracting crowded audiences in Dublio. 
—Mr Macready to nthar celebrated for hdag an Imp^aaiaoed 
actor, and he sometime suits the action to the word a little too 
closely. The other day, at a provincial town in England, when 
ptoying OiMh, he nearly stabbed hto Imjio in good earnest ;— ex- 
claiming, ** If thou art a devil, I cannot kill thee,** he sent hto 
sword, not along lago^s back, as is usual, but through hto doublet. 
tiU the cold stetipsised dose to hto sktai, slightly rasn^ ft. lago, 
we nndetstand, thought it was aU over with him. Macreaoy 
nearly killed a Flr^iaia onoe before. Thto to dc^ moce than 
the author meaiM. 



TO OUa READERS. 



It gives us modi p l eas u re to Intlmalab that car oeKt Number 
wiU oosM^ia a poam from the pen of Pmfessnr WUeon. And in 
the '« Uterary Journal'* for Saturday the <7th of December,— 
whidi may be considered as our ChrUtmat Number,— oat read- 
ers, we are sure,, will shaie with us the sattofactton we have in 
announdog, that they will find articles, in prose and varse» by 
Professor Wilson, the Ettiiek Shepherd, William Tennant, Ksq., 
James Sheridan Rnowles, Eaq., John Malaolm, Esq., Dr Memee, 
William Kennedy, Esq., and acwM other authon of eminence, 
whose names we fotbear to mention, from the possibility of dto- 
appointment. The support we have already recdved is, we beu 
lieve^ atanost unprecedented in the htotory of Scottish peiiodi- 
cab; and we aieddvrmlnedtovaze noexertkm tocntitleitt to 
its oontinuanoiu 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 



•« A Friend to UnUv" to under eoMidenllon.—" Cah^" Letter 
on the Drama shall have a place, if we can find room for It. — 
** Pictures of Life," No. I. beghis well, but does not end so weU. 
— *« Q. Y. Q. T." does not seem to have read the prelkce to Knight 
and Rumley's '« CresU of the NobiUty." No review shall ever 
appear in the '* Edinburgh Literary Joumal*" merdy to jdeaae n 
bookseller. 

We regret that our observatlonson the art of tead&ing the blind 
to read are unavoidably p.istpoocd tiU next Saturday. I 

We have been perftotiy innndaled with origind poetry. We 
are happy to receive contributions of this kind; but we have 
poetry at our command, which makes It impossible for us ever to 
think of admitting inferior oomposttioos bto the " JoumaL" 
The dfosions of •• Oio," of •• W. C," of " W. T.,* of •• Alpha.* 

idanL— «* A. M.- 
productfona are 

_^ ^ ^ — The '* Stanaaa 

to a Daughter," the sonnets by «* Oomma," «« A Remembrance of 
Eight Years." and the aong by " & S." of Qtoifow, wgl appeer 
as soon as possible. 

We have to express oar surpriie, that the advcrthflnent of the 
•« Edinburgh Lttomry Jonmar* has not yet amiearea In the 
" London Literary Oaaette," though liaanittidtotiiat paper, 
and paH for, several week* aga 



and of *« Ynyr," do not quite come up to our stands 
and ** J. S. P." may wrtte to us againi-their pr 
very neerju good enough to merit an imprimatur.— ' 
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CBmmmUd wUh SMenm, IMeratupe, and tk$ ArU. 

TtiMad, in mdi 8to, with Tea PlirtBi, PHm 7f. Sd. 
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woMofwiva 

Ite Q ?*P*°? «» on** tlMiHWi^t «rf*e Dtinr and Poultry 

SL3!f "^ ^ *% *** *^*^» "«» '•nr iMrf«> HlBcellwieoui 
Recrifiti and Difwtioiil piopnr to be fivan toSenranto, both in 
2?SSll?*^f^ 2^wWchtaiiidLced.anBmyonDowaa. 
* Mpowy^™ nooadyUt Man«ttiQent« comprising many Ob- 
■CTTi goM w tudi Will be^tmnd parScviarly uieAU to the Miftrev 
fli a FiBBuly* 

By a LAD V. 
^Tbte b really one of the mort praeCieaDy useAil bocdu of any 
l?^^*?f^^Sf*w** *•/**"*«*• The Lady, who baa written 
ittaa aoc aludled how to forni expemive artielaa for luxurious 
y^; ""* to combine eksanee with eeonomy ; she haa given her 
mmmM la » plain, aonaible manner, that every body can under- 
rimd; and tbe^ am confined not merely toeookery, r 



ery, but are es- 



iS^J^*J^l of *'.»4«*» in «»^ iii fiuniuis Tby whkh wns 
tteotfStyof tibe^ooklaverymuchincrwaed indettf-BrttOA 
CnOCm 

FAMILY RECEIPT B00%:, small 8vo, Ts. 6d. 



TUidaflipBhiiahod, by Jpha GailVae ^ Soq, 5, Dnimouod- 
atiee^ prise 21a, 

AN ELFMF.NTARY COMPPNDIUM of 

PHySTOLOGY. By F.M\GGNDI, M.D Translated 
a *e JrrewA. Ji» ^S^A Note.. Tables, and Illustrationa. 
byt Miliiniv M. D. Third edition, t' " 



vrags, great 

Aaalytieal disp o t ft i n a and minuteneaa of the Index, the 

MCca and engravinn added, graaUy enhance the raine 

»M»^««Muw«a worlL, and bring it down to the latest period of 

2Ei*y«»Sc4e«». TliTeditor has spared no pain, ffendea. 

*~«^ to meiu tha( unexampled patzau^e with which the woik 



bgrth^pubbe. 



K^BPSAKE, FORGET-MK.NOT. SOUVE- 

^*NIIU ANNTIVBRSARV, te.^AMBS KAY, Bookseller, 
Ke^m Place, hwl of Leith Walk, rcspeetfuny announces to 
tte Pnblle the arrival of a large a»ortment ot thoM splendid Spe- 
dncns qf Axt od Talent that periodically appear like sura in the 
-—a. These Annuals surpass any of their predecae- 
pwtioilariy the KeepMke, which contains no le^ 

..^ ^ ^i.tt •fcSf?* ftndexquirite engravings, and emnraoes the 

MM e#tfl thejtiring authors who have distinguished themselves 
ta the ptfha «tf fiterature ; he, therefore, invite, ihe faupection of 
Si5l!?^ *?ift**^ " weUaa to a great variety of Books in every 
**-»•«—• ofliteatare, at a cheaper rate than any bookaeller la 

Flae^. nd November* 1839. 



TAM C SHANTER 
AND SOUTBR JOHNNY 

^RK now eshibiting at No. 40, St Andrew 

t^ i^Mra. flmn ten tiU four </el0Gk. 

These Mttaeaare the produetloo of Mr Thorn, anattf* of Ay*. 
•Wrc^aeW4aa^t arttat, and anialODded to be plaeed inBuntf^ 
" ■ n e ewn, Mac AUoway Kirk. 

<lBkitaiiee. la. ; Seasoa Tiakels, H U. 



CONSTAQLCS MISCELLANY, 
VOL. XXXIIL 
Tbls day li pnbliahed. prioe 9a. 6d. ex. Ua, 
JTISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS in EU- 
^ BOPK, fkoa the Subversion of tile Roman Empire in the 
Wf^OB thn Abdieatloa of Bonaparte. Fmni tha Franeh of 
C W. BOCH. 

By ANDRBW CRIGHTON. 
VoLL 

Abo Juat pnbliih«d« 
Yalk 31 and as, price 7a., or, on line paper, lOfc beins 

A HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in SCOT- 
UHD. vndcr the Marquia of Montrose and others, from 1838 

By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
Anttor of " Hlstary of the Rebellkm In 1745.* 
V A new edItiaB of Mr Chambera'a " History of thelWbel. 
■oM te Seodaad In 1T45* ia now ready, and a HmiCeo number of 
totihrf they popular and interesting Workahaa been 



«e4Ctaw 



EM popular and interesting Worka haabeen beauttftiU 
loybl Iflipki^ pclae 6^ ner Vohunn, etegaatty done up. 
forConrtable^kOo^Jldtabaiiht udHi^t. Chana 



CHPAP BOOKS. AND NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 

JJOBERTSO.V and ATKIXSUX be? respect- 
fully to intimate, that they continue to procure conies of 
auch of thme booki as are not already exhausted. compri<ted in 
ttieir former List of splendid works m HISTORY, UIOGftA- 
PHY, BIBLICAL LITKRATUKE. VOYAGES, and T RA- 
VE i.S, &c., of e^lablished character, which they were able, by 
an arran^ment with an extensive London purchaser from the 
Stocks ot Hurst, Robinson, and Co., Mawman, die., to offer at 
prices averaging; one-third of the orig^lnal cost. Among thcs« are 
—Travels of Cosmo II L, Grand Duke of Tuscany, throujfh 
England, during the Reign of Charles IL, L,l, 8».— Hughes's 
Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania, L 1, 8s.— Le Sage's HU- 
torical. Geneaic:)gical, Chronological, and Geographical Ailaa, L.* 
*-Walpo!e'tf Memoirs on EurojieaJi and Asiatic Turkey, from the 
manuficript journals of modern Travellers in those countries, 
Ako. Travels in vai ious Countri^ in the E^a-^t, in continuation of 
the Memoirs, bds. L.I, Ids.— Sir Robert Ker Porter's Travels in 
(ieorgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. L,.^, 3*,— 
Burchell'5 Travels in South Africa, 5HJ piiges. 4to, 15s,— Eu». 
face's Classical Tour through Italy, L.I, 8s,— Hume and Smol- 
lett's History of Kngland, a handsome edition, 13 voU. 8vo, L.I, 
18s — Ene\xlop«tlia Britannica, last edition, i*0 vols. L.17, 10s.— 
Nesa on ihe Game Laws, ts.— Huie on the Excise Laws, 1 5s— 
Porteous' Tracts, 8vo, 7s.— Portcous' Sermons, t vol* 123,- Ho- 
hcrtson's Greece Ts — Thierry's History of the Norman Invasion, 
15s.— Macbeth on the Sabl>ath : *• A most valuible work." SB- 
Cunningham * (of Enterkine) on Government, Ss—Moore's Epls- 
ties, J vob. extra. 1 2s.— Miseries of Life, first vol, scarce, Is.— 
DaviV Olio of Anecdotes, curious, 5%. Gd.— Rousseau's Eloisa, 
3 voh. bds. 125 — Bar biu Ill's Miscellaneous Pieces, scarce, 6^. 
bound— Goldsmith's History of (ireece, 8vo, 10s,— Hodgkin's Tra- 
vets in Germany, 2 voU l!is,— Murray's Literary History of Gal- 
loway, 48.— Benger'i Memoirs of Miss E. Hamilton. 2 vols, 8s — 
Poole OD Ed icatiun, 2s. 6d,— PrecipiUncc. a Novel, 2 vols. 6*.— 
•arton's Poems, 3s — Poetic Vi Us, 3*,— The Bridal of Trier- 
mnin, Ss. 6rt — ."Veu man's Spanish IJictionary, 2 vols, bound, sells 
at 27^. fur -U.— Baretti'a Italian Dictionary, new ediuon, sells at 

The remalnfaiff copies of these two popular little works— PFaI. 
Int's RuUtfor tlu Gender of Freneh^ouns, and Rul$tjbr the 
Formation and Government of Literary Societiett the one of 
great utility to every one learning French— the other to every one 
desirous of Joining Debating and Literary Associations, have been 
purchased bv R. and A., and will be sold at Foumenoe eaeb. 

Of GRAHAM'S DISSCRTATION on OSSIAN, now a scarce 
book, R. and A. are able to olRnr a few copies, at 7s. eacht and 
they have a commission to sell a complete copy of MORH {SON'S 
DICTIONARY of DECISIONS, bound in calf, and ot BELL'S 
BANKRUPT LAW,/ui»r<A ttftfloa. 

They have lust Published, and it may be had of aU BookaeUen, 
A New Edition, Stereotyped, price la. bound, of 

The YOUNG SCHOLAR^ ASSISTANT, or 

An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH READING. 
By ROBERT CONNELL. 
A few oopiea of each of the two following Worka may atiH 

be had: 
The ANT: a Periodical Paper pnUMbed ia 
CHavow during the years 1826 and 18S7i in Two Seriea-<Mgi. 
naland Select. The Origloala from the Pen. and the Selections 
from the Repoaltoriea, of Sokunon .saveall, Gent. Either volume, 
price, bound in ckNh, 4a. 6d.<-«r in a great variety of pia ji and 
extra bindinga. 

For reviews of this woili, aee New Monthly Magarine, Utvary 
Oaaette, Morning Chronicle, te. te. 

Odd Numbers may for a abort time be bad to complete acta fer 
binding.-.The Selecilon forma a moat neceplabie pceaent to youth, 
and the whole work for lirienoa abroad. 

The THISTLR : a Selection of the Best Scot- 
tish Somp, Ancient and Modem, with explanalory and historical 
Notes ; Tn Two Parts. First Part, One ShUUng-Second Part, 
One Shilling and Sixpence s or in One Volume, extra boards, 
ISmo, with Two Engravings, price Two Shllllnga and Sixpence. 
Edited by the Author of <« The Evcntftil Life of a Soldier.* 

^ ^ LITERARY AND EMBELLISHED ANNUALS. 
Robertson and Atkinson have received, or are in daily expectation 

of, the following, which they Sell to the Trade and to the Public 

on terms not surpesscd by any of tneir Brethren. They are ex- 
clusively the Agents for several of them. 
THE ANNIVERSARY. Edited by ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. In aUk, 21a. A magnificent work— 
fiwae literary and graphic merita are equally frntitrnt. 

The KEEPSAKE. A aimilar and baauti^l volume, tia. 

The LITERARY SOUVENIR, Edited by ALARIC WATTa 
1^ Thia vohune surpaaaea all ita predeceaaora of tame yean. 

The FRIENDSHIP'S OFFERING. ISa. 

The AMULET, ifl. 

The BIJOU. 12a. 

The WINTER'S WREATH, lifc 

FORGET-ME-NOT. Itk 

JUVENILE FORGET-MC-NOT. 12|. 

SHRISTMAS BOX. 6a. 
EW YEAR'S GIFT. 7a. 
JUVENILE KCEPSAKB. 7a. 
JUVENILE SOUVENIR. lOa. 6d. 

The Platea of the chief of these to b9 bid lepnirtcly. Pioo5 or 
Printa. 
QUugom, 84, Tnmgate, Nov. 15, 18*8. 
(One Intcrcit.) 
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SeMbd Edition, 



', ffrettly fuip r of e ii i 
idth Pbles, 8VO, 



THE 



DadiMted (bjr Permtoskm) to His Mijesty, 
PLANTER'S GUIDE ; or, a Practical 
Essay oa the best method of giving immedUte efltet Ip 
WOOD, by the removal of larse Trees and Underwood ; beinf 
an attempt to place the Art. and that of general Arboriculture, do 
physiological and fixed principles ; interspersed with observatiooa 
on general Planting, and the improvement of real La n d s c apa i 
diiefly Intended fbr-the cHmate of Scotland. 

By Sir HENRY STEUART, Bart LL.D.. F.R.S.E. 
" The merk to be assigned to the ingenious Baronet is ezakid 
by the character of his discovery, rdating to such a fascinating 
branch of the Pine Arts, as that of creating or Improving actual 
Landscape. He has tau^t a short road to an end, which almost 
all hind proprietors, possessed of the slightest degree of taste, ' 
must be desirous of attainhiff.'*— QiiaWeH^ Revtev, March IMi* 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Stireet. ' 



Thbday. 
Small 8vo, lOi. 6d , iQustra^ with nmneioiu Engravinga OB 

QALMONIA: or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 

A Series of Convemtions on the Art of Flv-fiUiing fbr the 
and varieties of the Salmo, and on Oie habits of thtte 



ipedes a 
Fishes. 



By An ANGLER. 

« Our modem Piseator b one fkmiUar equally with the worM 
of books, and those high drdes oi society whJeh, in our age, arla- 
tocraticall; shut against the pretmsioas of mere wealth, open so 
readily to distinguished talents and acquirements. His ranjte, 
therefore, both of eni)oyments and instrucUon, is Car wider than 
that of Isaac Walton. 

*' The instructions and information imparted to Ao^fimi^txtf 
m we may believe, equally clear, authentic, and entertaiiflng. 

" A vmy great number of curious facts concerning the natural 
history of fishes, are here recorded, and the high scientific dia- 
meter of the Author b an ample pledge for their accuracy."— 
Quarterly Revii-vft last Number, 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street 



Thb day b publbhed. 

By Wangh 6t lanes, S| Himtert bquare, and 41, South Haaovwr 

Street, 

1. " THE RECEPTION due to the WORD of 

-* GOD." A SERMON, Preached before the Society 
in Scotland for Propagating Chrbtian Knowledge. By the Ror. 
JAMES HENDERtiO^, Minister of Ratho. 8vo, std. Is. 6d. 

2. ADVICE to RELIGIOUS INQUIRERS, 

rstpaetiag some of che Difficulties arising from the present Slate 
of society. By JAMBS MATUESON, Minbter of the Gospel, 
Durham. ISroo, bds. 4a. 

S. THREE ESSAYS on the UNCONDI- 
TIONAL PREENESS of the GOSPEL. By THOMAS ERS- 
SlNiE, Esq. Advocate. Third edition, 12mo, boards, 4s. ' 

4. MEMOIR of the Rev. PLINY FISK, A. M. 

Late Missionary to Palestine, from the American Board of Mte- 
ftiona. By ALVAN BOND, Pastor of the Congregational Chuvcib, 
Sturbridge, MaMachusetts. ^ iSmo, boards, St. 

5j MEMOIRS oftbe late Mrs SUSAN HUNT- 

INGTON of Boston, Amctfeeat oonsisthig of EjUi t to ti vui her 
Journal and Letters: With RSCOMMBNOATORV NOTICES 
by the Rev. Drs MUIR and GORDON of Edinburgh. TUrd 
Edition, 1 8mo, boards, 3s. 6d. • 

Edinburgh: PrinMd Ibr Waugh & Innest Ogle, Glaig6w| 
Tims ^ Cuiry, Dubttnt and James Duncan, London. 



GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 

Published by John Thomson, Edinburgh ; and 

Soldbir 

Robertson 6c Atkinson, Booksellers, Trongate, Glaagow. 



The following are ofteed to Teaeben. &c, as books exdudvidy 
svlted for schools, are remarkably neat and accurate, mm 
eery ch^pi the Vignettes with which each map is illustraled 



svlted for schools, are remarkably neat and accurate, mm 
eery ch^pi the Vignettes with which each map is illustraled 
are attractive to tSe youthAil mind, and well calnilat*^ to 



leave a lasthig impircnion, and fix a pleasing idea of the oft* 
ture or character of cMh oountry :<— 

THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL ATLAS, coh- 

taining 36 Maps, History of Geography, and Indesc, neatly 
half-boond, Its^-or, the Mans sokl separate, at 6d. each. 

•»* The Edinburgh School Geography b written expressly for 
thb Work. - ■ 

THE SCHOOL CLASSICAL ATLAS, con- 

tabling 13 Mapf, Price 8s, or separate, Od. each. 
THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL GEOGRA- 

PHY, illustrative of Ihc Cabinet Atlas, the Edinburgh School 
Atlas, and Edmhurgh School Classical Adas, with Chact of Hi*, 
tory. iuu By ALEXANDER WATT. Neatly bound in Unen. 4s. 
N- B.-~The Public are hereby offered three Books, an Ancient 
and ICfdem Atlas, with a Text Book, at the very reduced pace 
of $4s., whlcli, on a fklr comparison, will be found mudi cheaper 
^•— uauaL Tcachcra who take a quantity, win have an ei^ra 



thanuauaL 
allowanee. 



THE GOLDEN LYRE, degwitly bound 
*"* In Silk, and neatly done up in a ease, prioe 10s. H, 

Thb SPLENDID PRESENT, WHOLLY PRINTED IN 
GOLD, isjust publbhed. It eootalha Speelmena of OM^FMIb of j 
England. France, Germany, and Italy, in the Orljiinal Uknguages, 
ana b dedicated, by pwmbrion, to her Serane Highness the Prin- 
cess Esterhaiy. *. . ' 

London: J. D. Haas, New Foreign Ctreulatiag Library. IL 
Bemers Street, Oxford Street: Sold also by Oooataile and Cd. 
19, Watedoo Pboe^ EdbUMugh: and Robertson and Atkbiaoa, 
Glasgow. 

Thbdaybp«a>lbhed, 

By WilUam Hunter, f3, Handver Stnet, Bdinbugbt 

and James Duncan, London, 

- The Seeond Edition of 

^ALES of k PILGRIM. By ALEXANDER 

■^ SUTHERLAND. 

Author of " A Summer Ramble m the North Hlghlanda.** 
in one Totume, post 8vo, boards, price 10s. 6d. 



Thb day is published, 
mACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
-^ Nos. CXLVL and CXLVII. tor December 1828. . 
Contents of Part L 
L Noctes AmbffodansB. No. 4a— II. •' »nr a Broom ?•— Til. 
The Huel-Rose— 1 V. Irdand as it b t in 18» ' Chaps. 5 and 6. 
—V. Ode to Tan HUL— VL The Wife's Trial ; or. The Intrading 
Widow. By C. Lamb. Esq.— Vn. The Vaudob Wife. By P. I?. 
— VIIL The Land of Dreams. By F. H.— IX. An Exeoutum in 
Paris.— X. Works preparii^ for Publication.— XL Mdntfaly List 
of New PubUcatioiM.— XIl Appointments, Promodoos* dfecw"— 
XIIL Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 

Contents of Part IL 

I. Substance of Sir Robert IngU^s Two Speediea on the Cn- 
thoUc Question.— II. FHes.— IILAn Old MaM Story.-iy. Three 
Years at Oxford.— V. On the Nothhigness of Good Woriu.— VL 
The Robber^ Tower. A True Adventnre.— VIL El emen ts of 
Rhetoric By Dr Whately.— VIIL The June Jaunt. A chapter 
omitted in Mansie Wandk—lX. Art thou the Maid ?— X. Sacred 
Poetry. 

Printed fbrWilttam Bladcwood^ Edinburgh ( nd T.GndcD* 
Strand, London. 

AN English Lady, residing in George Street, 

many years Ffadshing Garemess in PamiHei crir disHnetioo, 
wbhes to receive Four YOUNG LADIES to Educate with her 
Daughter, who WW be treated In every respect as her own Family, 
and have the advantaae (tf hearing Prrnch-and ItaHan eonstnnthf 
spoken. To the solid and eisenttel bnmches of Female Edoca^ 
tion win be added Instructioiis in (he Piabo-forte, Singing, the 
Guitar, and Drawing, tor the sum of One Hundred and Twenty 
QtUneas per annum.— No Extras. 
For C ard s of Addre ss, apply to Mr H^^ler, 91, Prince^aatraet. 
Thb day b published, ittltmo, price 4s. 6d. bbftrdi, 
AN ACCOUNT of the EDINBURGH SES- 

-**- SIGNAL SCHOOL, and the other PAROCHIAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS for EDUCATION establbhed in that City in the 
year 181S i with Strictures on Education in GeneraL 
By JOHN WOOD, Esq. , . 
— Ignorance is the curse of God : 
Knowledge the wing whterewiih vre fly to heaven; 

Printed for Jdhn Waidlaw, Edinburgh i W: ConinsTandWard- 
law and Co. Glasgow; Howell and Stewart, London ; i 
M. Leckie, DuU&i. 



Just publblJled, in 8vo, price 4a. 
A LETTER to Ibe RIGHT HONOURABLE 

-*^ JOHN BARON LVNDHUR8T, Lord H%|h CiianeeOor 
oT Engbnd, on the ADMINISTRATION nf JUSTICE fa 
WAL&. By JOHN FREDERICK, EARL CAWDOR. 

Edinburgh: Publbhed by Constable ^s Co. Waterkx> Placet 
and James Ridgway, Pleoattlly, London. . 



Thb day b published, by John Boyd, S7. George Street, 
Price Six ShiOlDgs, ISmo. bomkl,' 

T^E ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COM- 

•■" POSITION. By DAVID IRVING, LL. D. The Elghtb 
BdMoo. corrected and enlarged. 

»«• Since the publication of the Sboohd Eninoir, thb worit 
has not received the subtest correotion or addiOon fhxn the au* 
thor; and the errors of the Press, as generally happens in an^ 
oases, have been gradually muHiptylng. It has now been com. 
pletcly revised, and has been enlarged to the extent of aeTeral 



Published by John Boyd, Edinburgh ; M. Ogle, and W. Ool- 
Hns, Glas^w ; Westley and Davis, and Simpkln and Marshall, 
London. 9 



Edinbur^ : PubHshed for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE A Ca 19, WATERLOO PLACff; 

Sold aboby Robertson & Atkinson, Glasgow ; W. Curry, jun. dr 
Co. Dublin ; Hurst, Chance, dc Co. Londont and by «U |i«vs> 
men, Postmaaters, and Clerks of the Road, throughout the 
United Kingdocn. 

Ihriceed.or8tantped»and$entJ^eebifpott,lOd, 

Printed by BALLAimrMx 9t Co., Fault Work* Csnoffs^ty. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



t«kiefiheGfetU St BemartL In three vdumes. Lon- 
doQ : Uenzy Colburn. 182a. 

Mr CioLT, the author of these talei, has won unto 
bsHfaoame; bnt we are inclined to suspect, that 
% the strength of that name he lias of late yean been 
iritioff too much. Thia is a great eiror ; but it is one 
Ko vhieh authors of the present day are continually 
Ubng. With only one or two exceptions, they haye 
I vntten too much. Instead of allowing their genius 
I rest fike a fountain, deep, unruffled, and peUucid, 
dilua its own green margin, and for erer reflecting the 
M &cn of those who first discoTered, and still delight 
• boot it, tliey ha^e idly tliought of enhancing its ra- 
il bj iDinriDg it to dribble through a dozen long agri- 
Ikuil fiicfan, where the pure water becomes muddy 
U MBity, sad the wdl from which it sprang *^ splen- 
tonitw," 

_ ^ imde loqpaoea 
Lymphs desiliunt,^ 

l^fibd with weac^ and deserted by its Tatades. 
WR wss aa age whsii men read too much, and wiott 
ps fitUer— when they atored their own minds with an 
■Apttcd msss of things, bat did not cultivate the art 
Icomouucitiof their knowledge to others. But that 
^bikng been past TlieamaUest quantity of know- 
iif^ aod che?ery last dregsoi an exhausted imagination, 
k^D»v esBiidered quite enough to form the materiel of 
ne goodly octavos. With more than the gold.beater*s 
Indiutj, the tiniest pieee of the precious metal— thought, 
lika^ and hammered till it cover a whole acre of 
V'r-^^m idea, bordering on originality, serves for a 
^ piges; and one Inddenr, betraying a distant in- 
»>in of invention, amply fills out a volume, like the 
M^tn-^oooful of preserved fruit which the skilful 
^•oook places in the centre of the vast circumference 
>ptff4srt The opinion, indeed, of most living an- 
m Meffls to be, that they must take the temple of 
^ by stsfD, and thai the ladder by which they must 
Ih ia vatts os^t to be made of their own works piled 
IthetapofcMhothcB. Tbey might spare their pains ; 
r the templs is not to be taken by storm. If they ever 
t isis it, vfaem will they find there ? Homer with 
7 ^ books, his Iliad and Odyssey ; Virgil with 
■fOM, his £neid. Pastorals, and Oeorgics, bound 
}^ the snw vohmie ; Dante, Arioeto, Tasso, Milton, 
>T, lod a hnndred others, with the Uboors of thehr 
^■■til hfes held easily in their unburdened banda. 
*j^V^ proper that an andior who has never acquired 
notation at all should write all sorts of books, 
iittnsDBer of subjects, in the hope diat at last he 
■*|iialneky hit, a&d obtain a Barney but let the 
~ *^ has akeady gained distiDctkm beware how be 
it It ia a UiowsMid timea more leapeetidde 
of a dttodedmo of twwty pages that baa 



been received with general admiration, than the acknow- 
lodged fathtt of a whole Ubrarr of works, all of which 
are passing smoothly down the current of oblivion, 
freigbt<3d with the heavy fMght of leaden mediocrity. 

One cause why the literature of the present day is so 
much shallower, and thetefore necessarily so mudi more 
ephemeral, than that of an earlier date, is, that there is 
now a £ur greater demand for books than there used to 
be. We are a reading people ; and the cravings of our 
literary appetite must be satisfied some way or other. 
The question is, not where the most costly food can be 
had, but where food of any kind is to be soonest found. 
The many-mouthed public stand gaping round the doors 
of their publishers ; — if they would have patience, some- 
thing rechercfU would bee ooked iot them ; but they 
will not have patience, and so the publishers beseech 
their friends the authors to supply them, for the love of 
heaven, with whatever comes to hand. The authors, 
widiout considering what they are about, stuff into the 
maws of the hungnr monster all sorts of bitter and indi. 
gestible edibles. These are, perchance, swallowed at 
first ; but as soon aa their napalatable flavour is disco- 
vered* the menater turns upon the hapless author, and 
tears him into a thousand pieoes. 

The great number of periodicals, many of which pay 
well, is another reason why the energies of numerous 
clever men a^e prevented from arrivmg at maturity. 
Every body knows that if wine be drawn off the cask as 
soon as made, it may be very pleasant to thetaste^ but it 
possesses little potency,— it wants that rich and strongly, 
embodied reUsb, that cool and manly vigour, that rough 
and racy hurr^ which it is almost sure io acquire after 
being allowed to lie a long lustrum ** in the deqi<4elvad 
earth." It is the same thing with man's hitellectual 
powers. If there be too speedy and constant adrain upon 
tbe«, it ia abaolutdy necessary that they should be wtre- 
spun, in order to make them last at alL ^A rolling stone,*' 
says the proverb, <^ gathers no fog ;" and if all that comes 
in by the eyes and ears must immediately go out again 
at the point of the pen, a certain degree of quickness, 
versatility, and devinness, may be exhibited, but depth 
and breadth, an overmastering power ot mind and ima- 
gination, rarely or never. The general rule, therefore, 
unquestionably is, that no very voluminous author, and 
no very constant and professional writer in periodicals, 
is to be compared with the mightier spirits of former 
days, however valuable a contributor to the literary ha- 
bits and eojoyroenu of the present generation. Put Ba- 
con — put Locke — put 8ibtxm.^.put Hume— put Burke 
—.put Dr Samuel Johnson in the midst of a coterie of 
some of our '^ very clever men," and how pigmy-Iike 
would the said clever men appear beside the resuscitated 
giant, whose far sterner studies led to far hitfher results, 
the grasp of whose mind was like that of theiron-glaive, 
whose words descended like the hammer of the Cyclops, 
and whose perspicacious thoughts ^ summered high upon 
the hills of God,** where the petty novelists, the chirp- 
ing poets, and the barkiiw cntics of our age, in which 
ezinnal pdish ia regarded moie than inwara substance. 
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able and sinewy andents, and can alnnott fancy thtm in 
the repose of their strength, leaning oTer the bactlements 
of heavf D, and with a cum imik yiewing (at bdow the 
skirmishes of us petty men. 

If there be ausht digrestiTe in theae rematlts, Mr 
Croly must bear the blame, for they were suggested by 
seeing him before us as a teller of tales. It is sereral 
yearA since Mr Croly distinguished himself as a poet ; 
and it is certainly as a poet that we are still disposed to 
think he principally excels. A poet*s laurels, howcYer, 
though they have a comfortable sensation on the brow, 
do not always produce the same comforuble feeling in 
the pocket. They are not to be ate, but only to be looked 
at, like the fruit in a fruiterer*s window. A poem is 
published ; the impression is a thousand copies $ the re- 
viewers praise it to the skies ; with the exception of a 
few scores, every copy is sold ; the author dreams of re- 
tiring to a country esUte, and, hophig to enjoy his ciUtm 
cum iigmiUUe for the rest of his life, orders his printer, 
paper^maker, binder, and publisher, to make out their 
accounts. The printer*s demand is nearly double the 
original estimate ; but then the author is requested to 
remember, that his corrections were icarody Im expen- 
fiTO than the original setting up ; — the paper-maker sup- 

CI ^ptupet whuh had never before been equalled tat 
ty, and at nineteen shilHngs a-ream he has abso- 
lutely no profit at all ; — the binder regrets extremely 
Uiat the recent rise in leather, and in his workmen*s wa- 
ges^makes it neoessaij to charge considerably higher than 
usual >— and the ptrt>usher, a&r dednctinff his thirty.five 
per cent, and other reasonable charges, finds that he is 
due to the author the sum of L.3, 9s. 6d., and having still 
tome copies of the first edition on hand, cannot oon- 
seisDtionsly advise the publication of a second. The 
poet ettfaer finds his revenge in a small quantity of arse- 
tdcy a phial -of lawdanum, or a moderate dose of pmssic 
add, or flings his muse inte die fire, and writes a novel 
every ten days to that ** most Uberal and enterprising of 
all bookfldlers.*' Mr Henry Colbum. 

We do not know whether some such motive first drew 
Mr Cndy ftom his ^ Angd of the World,*' and '' Oems 
ftom the Antiqtie,'* into uie Green-room with his comedy 
of «* Pride shall have a Fall/* and from thence into a 
mystical theolo g ical investigation of the Apocalypse, and 
from tlience into a three-volumed **• story of the past, the 
presant, and the future,** called ^ Salatbiel/* and from 
thence again into ^ Tales of the Great St Bernani,** 
grave and gav, historical and descriptive. But what. 
ever cflTect all this wandering mav have on Mr Croly*B 
purse, we hardly think it will enhance his reputation, 
except in so far as it will prove him possessed of more 
versatility than commonly bekmgs to poets. But ib- 
stzaot versatili^ is nothing, unless it be a versatility of 
excell e nce. There are seven tales in the three volumes 
before us, and though all more or less amusing and de- 
ver, we cannot say that any of them struck us as parii- 
cnlarly brilliant. The first is, on the whole, the best. 
It is enritled <« The 8quire*8 Tale,** and contains a good 
deal of smart and, we thiidt we may say, able writing. 
The great and vulgar error, however, which pervades it, 
is that its whole o^ect is to inodcate that wealth must 
necessarily bring misery, even to those who had always 
enjoyed a competence, and who possess well-cultivated 
and steady minds. There is no plot in this tale ; if is 
merely a series of incidents to show the embarrassmenu 
in whidi a worthy man was involved, along with bis 
iamily, in consequence of becoming worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds a-year. Probability is continually outraged, 
and we fed therefore dissatisfied, even where most pleated 
with the attthor*s ingenuity and cleverness. The second 
tale, which is called ** Hebe,'* and U the loimt of the 
whole, has a tremendously complicated and confused 
plot, and, though containing some powerful scenes and 
▼ivid descriptMNM, is to ns very dull and nnfaiteicsting. 



The scene is laid in modem Greece and Tnikey, i 
we are treated with all the ususl barbaric bocron of a 
sassinatioos, bataca, stranglings, and ao farth, whidi « 
confess are little to our taste. The third tale app 
a year or two ago in one of the Annuals ; it is s c 
Uvely sketch, called "> The Red-nosed I^eutensnt.'* 0| 
the rest, *^ The Married Actresa,*' xrhich has alio w 
peared in one of the Annuals, is the best. The odm mi 
called '« The Patron Saint,'* '' The Locked-up fienu^l 
and ^' The Conspirator.'* 

There are two defecU in Mr Crtdy's tales, whidi v< 
suspect he wiU not be able eaaily to get rid o^ eliek 
would never have fallen mto them. The first is, that M 
does not understand ho w to arrange a plot, and the Mosd 
that he has not the art of giving interest to indiTidos 
character. Wherever he writes generally and deso^ 
tivdv, he mudi excels the oootmoii run of novel-wiiiat| 
but be cannot get up a story with any thing like ^ 
matic eAct, and he seems to want » knowledge of tl 
attributes which ought to be given to his hcroei i 
heroines, in order to win for them the reader's sftctf 
We shall present only one specimen of Mr Ooly*s t 
It is from his «« Introductkm,** where his writiag ii e 
tiiely descriptive, and consequently good. The c 
may be entitled-^ 

LIPX Oir THV OXEAT 8T BKKVAUk 

^If I could be a summer monk, and change my rov^ 
like my dothea, with the winter, I know no ftstenin 
that offers stronger temptations Aan the Augasiioi j 
the Saint Bemaid. To escape the bustle of the vflrii 
yet be in the world ; to have moving befoce our eyas 
easy succession of sodetv — a constant living phaoui 
magoria, often highly piquant, and always amoaing 
to indulge in literature, without the toils of aatbonhip 
the teasing of dilettanti, or the agonies of exulting ma 
cism ; to ramble over a sun-dad kingdom of moanu~ 
with the kingship undisputed^ among all the royal 
heroic strugglers for a grave ten thouaand feet be^ 
to ' sit on rocks, and muse o*er flood and fell ;* to 
pahiter, poet, pilgrim, and dreamer, at one's owo 
creiion, and without having the fear of living mao 
fore our eyes ; and to do all this with the saring 
singular consdousness, that we are doing some good 
our vocation, that humanity is the better for aa, s 
that our place would be missed among inankind.->U' 
pia might grow pale to the beatitudes of the little 
lie under the protection of 8t Augustin, and tiie 
of Mont Velan, exUtente aestaU. 

*•*' But summer is, unfortunately, a rare guest, snd 
visit one of the shortest possible duration. The 
shine that subdues the plain, with the fidelity of a 
is, at the famous Hospice, capricious as a first lo^ 
had catered its walls on a day made in the prodigabt 
of the finest season of the year. The snowy acaipt 
the hills were interspersed with stripes of verdure, ' 
had seen the light for the first time within memory; 
bee, that, more than all creation beside, gives sssun 
of summer to roy ear, was roaming and humming a^ 
among the thistledown and mosses, ihat even the All 
ine froBt is not always able to kiU. I could imagine, 
the air that passed in slight gusts from time U) tin 
the odours of the Italian flowers. I lingered long 
the gate of the convent, enjoying the magnificent ir 
nity of the sky, the air, and the hills, and felt no tri 
reluctance at abandoning so alluring a contempUr 
for a corridor crowded with servants, and a chamber 
bedded in a wall as thick as if it had to stand s ' 
Even the indulgence of the convent table could not 
me from the conviction that 1 could have got thiouj 
my travd pleasantly enough, though the Hospice bi 
like the SanU Casa, been transport on the bacb < 
angels to some new Loretto^ * many a league and fitf^ 

^^Bnt I had not been two hours tmder its roof befon 
burst of wind, that reminded me of nothing bat tfatNi 
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«f NiMim« shot dovn the «ide of Mont Velan, ttripped 
twty the fathered snow of half a century in an immense 
theft, and hurled it fitll upoQ the convent. All was in 
lottsot commotion within. The uble was deserted by 
the chief p«rt of the brotherhood, who hurried to see 
thai the caao niim ts and doors were made secore. The 
graondUloor of the building, which is occupied with 
K^lea, and storchooses for wood, and the other supplies 
of the conTcnt, was a scene of immediate confusion, nom 
the crowding in of the menials and peasantry. I ven- 
tnied one ^nce from my window«-«unmer was gone 
aisoee; and ' the winter wild' was come in its stead. 
The isn was blotted out of the heavens ; snow, in every 
shape diat it could be flung into by the most furious 
viod, whirlpool, diif^ and luiil, flashMl and swept along. 
BcAire evening it was fourteen feet high in fiont of 
the Hospieei We could iLeep oar fingers from being 
iddfls only by thmsting them almost into the biasing 
vood fires ; the bursts m wind shook the walls like can. 
iMo-ihot ; and I made a solemn recantation of all my 
faptones on the life of an Augustin of 8t Bernard. 

"« As the night fell, the storm lulled at intervals, and 
I fistmed with anxiety to the cries and noises that an- 
MNDccd the dangsr f^ travellers surprised in the storm. 
The fiocness of mt season had tempted many to cross 
the Doontatn without much precaution a^Unst the 
change; and the sounds of horns, bells, and the barking 
ef tbedoga, as the strangen arrived, kept me long awake. 
Bf sMfidog the eoovent was full; the world was turned 
ts aninnal snow { the monks came down girded for their 
vmter excurskms ; the domestics were busy equipping 
the dogs ; fires biased ; cauldrons smoked ; every stmo- 
fcr wss pdisaed and furred up to the cliin < and the 
•hob scene might have passed fSor a Lapland camivaL 
Bat the Heepioe ie provided for such casualties ; and, af- 
ter a little unavoidable tumult, aU its new inlubitants 
were attended to with much more than the civility of a 
eoDtioental inn, and with infinitely less than its discom- 
fort. The gentlemen adjourned to the reading-room, 
where diey found books and papers which probably sel- 
dom pBiaed the Italian frontier. The ladies turned over 
the poRfolios of prints, many of which are the donations 
ofimngeEs who bad been iiidebted to the hospitality of 
tbealaoe; or amused themselves at the piano-forte in 
theaiawing.ioom,— for music is there above the flight 
«fdie lariLt or oored over the shelves to plunge tMir 
nolsia some * nuttcring tale* of hope and love, orange 
gnvea, and chevaliers plimied, capped, and guttarred in- 
to iscnstible captivation. The scientific manipulated 
the ingcskms eoUeetion of the mountain minerals made 
by the broiheibood. Half a dozen herbals from the ad- 
jnaing rcgiona lay open for the bounist ; a finely bound 
aai deeonted album, that owei^obligatioos to eveiy art 
bit the art of poetry, lay open for the pleasantries, the 
OMDorisls, and the wonderhigs of every body ; and for 
thoK who loved sleep beet, there were eighty beds.**— . 
VoLi.p.l0.1& 

To our town readert, who have all the new books at 
^ieir oonmumd, we shall not eitpectally recommend the 
*" Tales of the Great St Bernard ;'* to our country read- 
en, who have not the same advantagea, it is sight to say 
ihst their leisore hours may be amused, as thev perhaps, 
btie often been before, with works a thousand times in- 
fsrior in point of literary merit. 



Prt^hior PUlatu's Letten to T. F. Kennedy, £tq. 
M,P, on the Prindfkt of Elementary Teachings and 
the Parochial Schooit of Scotland. £din. Adam 
Black, 18S& 

No natiottal institution, perhaps, ever operated more 
^iohly, more benefidallv, or more widely, on national 
', ibaa the parochial esUblishment of Scotland. 



^r _ 

Nor among the almost innumerable plans for the In- 
struction of the people is there one which, in its entire 
effideney, appears better adapted to accomplish an ob- 
ject so very desirable. A more important service, there- 
fore, could hardly have been undertaken than Profossor 
PiUans has recently performed in directing attention to 
the present defects and future improvement of this 
mighty instrumenL The attempt, also, was the more 
meritorious, that the unshrinking discharge of the duty 
must have been foreseen as likely to arouse the clamours 
and misrepresentations of the prejudiced and the inte- 
rested. We regret that our limits permit only a brief 
outline of the Professor*s «« Two Letters** on this sub- 
ject, — a work which, in the compass of one hundred and 
seven pages octavo, will be found to embrace every es- 
sential precept of practical tuition, forming a manual 
that ought to be in the hands of every feeachor, — nay, of 
every parent really studious of the dearest interests of his 
children. 

The first of these admirable Letters eontabs iUustca- 
dons of the leading principles of Elementary Education ; 
the second pointt out the causes and the cure of Imper- 
fect discipline. 

Tiie principles laid down in the Unt Letter are the 
three following : — I. That a child in being taught to 
read, should be taught at the same time to understand 
what he reads. II. That corporal punishment should 
never be resorted to till every other method baa foiled. 
III. That the office and duty of a public teacher are, so 
to arrange the business of his school, and the distribu- 
tion of hia time, that no child shall be idle. Although 
the ^< Letters** bear reference to Elementary Education 
alone, it will be at once apparent to those conversant 
with the subject, that the propositions now eiwmerated 

constitute, in fact, the science — the philosophy the art 

of teaching in all its stages. The first, in its varied ap- 
plication and extended uses, enlarging with the increa- 
sing years and acquiremenu of the pupil, is the only 
princi|>le which can fully insure the priooary object of aU 
education— intellectual oiluue. While, therefore, we go 
along entirely and most heartily with the learned Pro- 
fessor in his always useful— ofren truly beauttful-Jil- 
lustrations of the greater rapidity, ease, and certainty 
with which the diild will read when he is idso taught to 
cany the meaning aloog with him, we look forward, and, 
grounding our assertion on experience of some extent, af- 
firm, that jttst in proportion as this principle shidl have 
been observed and acted upon from tlie commencement-, 
just as the understanding has been gradually unfolded 
from the Uom-book upwards, wiU the more difficult 
studies of succeeding years advance with iacility, com- 
fort, and success. The pupU who^ from his eaukst ca- 
reer at sdiool, has thus been trained to apply both the 
judgment and the memorv in every lesson, while, by ^e 
aid of two faculties he advances more securely than by 
one, will acquire powen of imderstanding growing with 
his growth, and strengthening with his strength. We 
may anticipate even more distant, but equally certain re- 
sults, of this intellectual education^— and a consideration 
of infinitely greater Importance than mere aoquurement. 
Behold the vooth carrying into the business of Ufe those 
habits of calm iiiquixy and of sound judgment, without 
which scholarship were vain—which form the reqtect- 
able man and the useful citixen— The second princmle 
is the foundation of moral education. Every imperfoc- 
don of character which displays itself In matnrer years, 
is to be traced either to neglect, or to enoneous and un- 
generous principles of action addressed, and consequent- 
ly Improper associations formed, in early life. Fear, the 
principle addressed in the system of education to whidi 
the work before us is opposed, constitutes a powerful, 
indeed, but, with all its attendant brood of degmded fed- 
ingi and revengefol passions, a moat debasing agent in 
our moral nature. Here, however, we confeas thadifficul- 
ty of decidedly legislating,— adlfficulty, not tosay a dan- 
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ger,-i4MmpecU both the taacber and the fcholar. The 
former, in the wantof oonfidenoe which prohibitioo would 
implyi—the Imtter, in the lioenie which it would give. 
Yet, agreeing fully with the general propoaitlon, we do 
not hesitate to tay, that the man who emploTi the kah 
as an ordinary means in education, is unworthy— utterly 
unworthy of the sacred trust reposed in him, who mi^t 
wield each fresh and generous sympathy of the youthful 
breast In his profesSon he is not less grossly ignorant 
and buDglmg, than would be the artisan who should 
break in pieMS some precious casket, instead of opening 
it by a toudi on the proper spring. — The third prmctple 
indudes the whole business of practical education. For 
one teacher who fidls from defect of acquirement, hun- 
dreds err in this department : and here the Professor's 
remarks are peculiarly Talnable, as explaining the numU 
ioriai syttem, the only one that can meet all the exigen- 
cies of a large and promiscuous school, and where many 
branches must necessarily be taught by one master, while 
his income will not permit of {wid assistants ; the only 
system, in short, applicable to our parish schools. We 
regret ihe more on this account, that we cannot enter at 
large into the subject, nor display the triumphant man- 
ner in which ewerj objection u anticipated and refuted. 
It would have gtven us much pleasure to prove Uie 
soundness of the Professor's views, and the practical na- 
tuie of the details, from our own experience of their ef- 
ficacy even in the liighest branches of education. As a 
genual principle in the science of teaching, the Monito- 
rial, or system of mutual instructioo, is inyaluable ; and 
we ourselves are acquainted with successful applications 
of it not only to history and geography, but to logic and 
mathematics. 

The Second Letter ranges the eautet of imperfeet 
discipline under the five following heads, while, in the 
discussion of each, is introduced the proper cure. I. 
The total want of all public provision for the profes- 
sional education of schoolmasters. II. Want of proper 
elementary books. III. Prejudices of parents. IV. 
Little countenance shown to the parochial teachers, by 
the upper ranks, in visiting their schools, &c. V. The 
scanty pecuniary provision made for parochial teachers. 
The existence of these causes is universally acknow- 
ledged ; to some, the remedy proposed in these Letters 
might instantly be applied ; the rest, time and care will 
remove. On all, we think the remarlcs in the volume 
before us excellent. The last-mentioned has generally 
been considered as the origo maii — the priHcip^9tm et 
fins whence have proceeded all other evUs ; and, con- 
sequently, if the salaries were raised, every defect, it has 
beoi said, would be removed. This we cannot con- 
cede ; but while we admit the necessity of more liberal 
provision, we deprecate an indiscriminate, fixed, and cer- 
tain incrttse as hi more likely to augment than to re- 
move odsting imperfections. For our reasons, we must 
refer to the *^ Letters,'* of which, not only the perusal, 
but the study, we agahi earnestly recommend to every 
one, whether profeuionidly or otherwise interested in 
an establishment which, for nearly a century and a half, 
has been regarded as an honour to this country. The 
author's name is identified with tlie very idea of good 
teaching, and perfect management of the youthful mind ; 
permanent value and utilitv were consequently to be ex- 
pected fh>m remarks founded upon the mferences, and 
embodying the experiences of a whole life, devoted— 
enthusiastically devoted— and, as proclaimed by the gra- 
titude of his country — successfully devoted to the cause 
and the business of education. The great aim of the 
publlcationi indeed, is to base principle upon experiment 
—to apply the pbUosophy of mduction to <' the noblest 
of all arts," (the words are those of Dr Thomas Brown,) 
«« the art of teaching ;" and what the labouraof Reid 
and Stewart have done for Metaphysics, the plans of 
Professor PiUans are capable of accompli^iing for Eda- 
cation. 



The Beggar's Daughter of Beihnal Greem^ a Comcdj, 
by James Sheridan Knowles, Author of Virgtmos, 
Caius Oraccbus, and William TelL Glasgow, Ridw 
ard Griffin and Co. 1828. 

This eomedy is fbimed on die old English mtUi, 
and that modd is known to any one who may have tea 
or read the popular play of Tobin's ^ UooeymooD." It 
is in blank verse, with occaskmal ^irinklingB of proie, 
and is weU studded with characters, mcidcnta,aadsoeBic 
effect Like most comedies, it has a principal snd so 
under plot, — both simple in design, but, perhaps, sesRe- 
ly sufficiently interwoven. The principal plot is bridj 
this t— Wilford, a youn^ nobleman at the Court of Eli. 
zabeth, resolves to disguise himadf aa a peasant faioida 
to seek a maiden worthy of his hand, in whose love lel. 
fishness shall have no share. It is not long bdore he 
meets with Bess, the Besgar's dangfatnv whose duvna 
are so transcendent, and whose maoners are so loodeit 
and winning, that be becomes deeply enamoured of bet 
Lord Thomas, however, another young nobleman, with 
far less honourable designs, contrives to have Ben car. 
ried off'firom her old blind father Albert. In great dis- 
tress, the old man throws himself before Queen Elia- 
beth on one of her *^ proffresses" from Westminster to 
Norwich, and sutes how he has lost hia daughter. Tht 
Queen wders proclamation to be mado^ that wboercr bai 
orried her off shall make reparation for the wroo; hj 
marrying her, baring first appeared at Court snd con- 
fessed his fault. But Bess has, in the meantime, escsped 
from the ruflkns into whose hands she had falleo, sodi 
seeks fbr shelter at an inn in Rumford. There sheisa. 
posed to several annoyances ; but fortanatdy, Wilfoid,| 
who had himself set out In search of lier, arrives at tbr 
same inn. They meet ; he protects her, and they be. 
come mutually attached. Her place of refuge beb^ 
known, they are both commanded to appear bdbre Eli- 
sabeth, who insists upon Lord Tliomas offviag liis hsui' 
to Bess ; but she refuses it, and remains constant to Wil- 
ford, whom she still bdieves a peasant. A disoofOT, 
however, now takes place. The blind b^gar is the d- 
der brother of Lord WoodviUe, by whom be hsi bees 
unjustly dispossessed of his estates; and Lord WilArdii 
Woodville'sonly son— therefore, Bcssandhearecoiuioi- 
german. Thisi^nonCTiiffit is very h^pily brought sboot, 
and is just as it should be. The under-plot consiib of 
the adventures of Young Small and his servant Peter; 
the former an extravagant spendthrift in the lower nsb 
of lil^ and the latter a good-natnred simideloo, who ii 
often made the scape-goat of his master'a fblBes. 

It will be seen, by uiis shoH analysis of the play, tbst 
thereisa wantof strength and novelty in the story ; aoi 
accordingly, we think 4t is in the original gvoond.voili 
of the fable, not in the author's execution, that it iails. 
It contains naanysoenesand paasageaofoouch spirit and 
beauty, and a few of these we shall now quotes Tb^ 
comedy opens in the following fr«sh and vigorous mu^ 
ner ;-*■ 

SCENE FIRST— ▲ GARDEN NEAR THE THAKC8. 

Enter Lord Wilfomd and Belmont, the firmer dresied 
as a peasani, the latter as a courtier. 

Lard Wiybrd. To doubt that wroman lores, to fM- 
tion were^ 
If light her dwelling fikir hath in the son— 
That passion sweet at home b ne*er so much 
As when it doth sq|oam in her sweet breast ! 
But noble house may noble tenant lack. 
And roof a sordid one ; so woman's heurt 
May lodge ignoble passion— vanity, 
The lust of pleasure, pride of rank, or wealth ; 
Guests uncongenial unto love, vrith which 
It can't consort, nor enters where they are. 

Belmont, So, of love's gem possession to ensure 
Thou doff'st thy title, and resolv'st to roam. 
In modest guise (^simple yeoman's aon ? 
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BeL The gem, todi labomr tedo, te prised. 
TmI take tome paint to pick the casket toow 

riJL in aiek m CMket fit te hold the gem. 
. M Ipnthee figure to me mch a OQflu 

WJLTotrjaL metiphor, it eball be rare 
I iiBif be; auUnm io the workmanahip ; 
Bit, in the UK, the primal vakie still : 
)m diiiiing chief where constant &lls the ejc^ 
But «peiun| brighter, that, to look within, 
Uttnch without seems poor, and to complete 
Mj dflket fair, that shall lore's Jewel shrine^ 
A« vorth*s thrice worthy, modestly reteal'dy 
Iti nrinr that does Hs raliie chief disekM^ 
w esvlT answer to the pryiflif toach. 

Mi^sheberleh? 

WU, A7,ifshekii0waitii0t. 

BeL Tided? 

Wii, A prinf—B, ao the qoeaa of wlv«» 

BeL Shall she be brown or fiJr? 

WU. WlMtererhue, 
Fartreth eommendeth with ingenuous budu 

BeL Say she is poor and low— 

WU, So nature proves 
At addi with fortune, she will answor meu 

BeL But die must lore thee? 

WU, Ay, 1)OTe earth and sea! 
Ta, *boTe herself, of twice their worth the aom ! 
Stthit^ while others mr pretenaloiis scan 
T« he the master of such prarery, 
fteAaU account my wearing on*t its pride^ 
And the e'er-rich wish richer to deserve me ! 

M Thou hast a quaint conception of a wife. 

The foQo wing paaaages strike us as breathing much of 
the oergy and poetical fire which so finely eharacterise 
>lo)oit eroy scene of ^ VIrginina*' a&d '« William 

Tdl:"«. 

AnTHIE*8 PmSSXNT TO A SPEVBTHUTT BOIT. 

^^ marries thee loves not hcrsdf; 

^8<K* a vovage in a fiiir-weather bark, 

^ Kads whi& wind and wave do &vonr it, 

got m JtMJf hath no se^worthineas 

To And their buffeting! Here— have thy wish ; 

puolt find no ni^nu? hand has fill'd that purse. 

\V^ it thee to^3 thy wantonness ; 

jHc^en for that, F d have thee chary €0*t. 

jw't not a piece In it but is made up 

^P^im of fractions, every one of which 

Wit dowiy gathered by thy fiitber's thrift, 

Andhoanledbyhisabstfaience! It holds 

Hownany mhnttea ta'en from needful sleep ! 

UowBiany customary wants denied ! 

How Bsoy throbs of doubting— aigha of care^ ^ 

i^ ovt &r nothing, hi thy waywardness. 

Got tdce H withaUeming! Fire-thee-weU ! 

1^ oerer yet couldst smt thes^ Thomas, to 

^r Other's house: but should there come the tinM^ 

^Boaknow'st the door, and it will open to thee ! 

PATmiOTISM. 

^'Oert I win not— cannot quit my nailTe land! « 
°**«^^ M I am, 'tis ptedons to me still. 
^^myfirther's kmU-'tis loved fta that : 
7" thbe-thy chUd'a-it should be loved far yoa; 
Udttold he loved, if only for itself ! 
^^; it hath no despot, but its Uws; 
^ttindnieDdent ; it can stand alone ; 
U mighty, 'gainst its enemies, 'tis one. 
^ here can I find a land the like of it ! 
Jb ion, though under ban and forfeiture^ 
l^^anricd for it. He's the brother of 
^Be free ! 1 cannot quit my native land ; 
{f ^ ef other land I would not give 
T^feebig of ita breath. ThewaUofhfan 
JLi^tt dooB not forfeit it, which none may scaler 
?•*«▼« preud, nnacath'd to do 1" 



^<^U)ot— win not quit my native hmd ! 

fineia. Hien let us seek some quiet comer out, 
^ori^ on thriftless hope, what husbanded 
°7 wise content would keep us nuHre than rich. 



AL Norcanlthat. Who sees hkhouaepoirddowib 
And does not strive to build it up again ? 
Wlio sees his vessel sunk, and does not look 
For other hun to plmigh the waves anew ? 
I cannot do't ! I've Uved on the high seas 
Of restless Ufe : I would be on them stUL 
Say I'm unfit fort— I'd be near them stUL 
The saUor, maim'd or superannuate. 
Seeks not an inland home^ but on the cUif 
His hammock slings, in hearing of the surge 
He wont to deave of yore. 

A LOVE&'S COVtTAVCT. 

Belmont, StUl wrapt as ever ! 
Rouse thee, WUford ! rouse thee ! 
Shake off this lethargy, and be a man ! 
Take &ster hold of hope! We'n find her yet 
But should we fidl, what then? Art thou to phM 
To death? This nuOady b of the head 
More than the heart. Believe it can be cured ; 
ThoultfindtwUlbeso. Be thysdf again! 
Be free! But once beheld may be forgot. 

WiL Yea, if a thing that any fonowl 
I mar f<nget a diamond, can I find 
Anotner one as rich : but show me one 
That b the paragon of aU the mine. 
And try if that's forgot, though seen but cooe! 
Say that but once I see a bcauteoua sttf » 
I may forget it for another star ; 
But say but once I do behold the son. 
And name the time wlU blot its image out ! 

BeL Butofasingledraughtof love todie! 

WiL Why not? There b your poison, strong and wedt; 
One kind admits of antidote— one, not- 
One by the drachm, one by the scruple UHi ; 
Another, by the grain-^or not in bulk. 
But subtleness, the lethal virtue Ues :— 
So there are kinds in love ! A dozen shafts 
May gaU him, and the bounding deer run on. 
But one shot homs^ behold he*s down at onoe ! 

A LOVK&'S RXSOLUTlOXr. 

Ixtcik yoo,«-« man wlU let one take hb lifo 

Ere he'n give up hb purse ; and that perhm 

WiU hold a score of crowns. It hath been done 

For less. Come, state the sum thou'dst set *gainst her ! 

What's its amount? Come, namet ! Couldst borrow It 

From usury? Couldst find it in the mint ? 

In that which feeds the mint— the unwasting mine ? 

Couldst eke it out with diamonds, and the rest 

OfaUthebroodofgeoM? Couldst fincy it? 

And ahan I give her up, that have the right 

To keep her? Never, but with nfe! She^mlnel 

Youaeesheb! You see her win no less 

Doth hold her here, than do the arms, with aU 

My soul I lock upon her. Loosen them 

Who counts hb life a straw ! 

There can be Httle doubt, and these quotations tend to 
make it less, that Mr Knowles*8 forte is tragedy. With 
a high and dignified subject before him, hb imagina- 
tion rises, and hb feelings burst freshly forth. Ue b 
too much of the poet to be a great deal of the humour^ 
ist When he speiJLS of the simple and grand passions 
which agitate the bosom,— 4>flibertv,— of paternal, filial, 
or coDJt^^ affection, — of honest hatred, or Indignant 
revenge, he b at home ; and we trust hb next efibrt will 
be of thd Mune idrt as hb '' Virginins" and hb "< TeU.'* 



The Ekmeiiti of EngUsh CompotUUm. By David Ir- 
ring, LL.D. The eighth edition, correc te d and en- 
krged. £dmbuxgh, John Boyd, 37, George Street. 
1828. Pp. 378. 

We know of few books which we can more linoerely 
leeommend to the student of English composition, than 
that now before us. Dr Irving disclaims the merit of 
much originaUty in ste exseution, confeasing hb oblige- 
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tiont to Biabop Lowth, Dit Campbdl and Blair, Lord 
Kaimei, and others; but the jadgmenthe hat exhibited 
in the arrangement of his materials, and the dearaess 
with which ho has adapted himself even to the most ja^ 
▼enile capacities, whilst he conveys instruction that will 
be found profitable by those who are much farther ad- 
vanced, endtle him to no mean approbation. The suc- 
cess his work has already experienced, proves its excel- 
lence. To the present edition, besides otlier improve- 
ments, there is subjoined an interesting series of quota- 
tions from distinguished authors, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and exhibitiog the progressive changes and ad- 
vances in English style. 



FOREIGN UTERATURE. 



Lettere m Rowia e NapolL MUtina.^-Lettere tu PU 
renxe e VenetHa^ 2 tom« Mihno.^ Letters on Rome 
amd NapUt. Milan.— X«</^f om Florence and Ve* 
nke^ t vols. Milan. 

While almost every nation of the worid is at pro- 
sent exhibitiog the beneficial efl&cts of that moral tem- 
pest, which, sweeping from one end of Europe to the 
other, regenerated in its progress enfeebled states and 
qmrupted dynasties ; Italy, the land, which, in infancv, 
conquered countries bv her liberty, and in manhood held 
the world by her genius, displays, in sge, the same ap- 
palling picture of disunion, and the same melancholy 
marks A woe, as when Filicajia penned his patriotic 
sonnet. No nation, nevertheless, listened with greater 
breathlessnesa for the first indications of the approach* 
log tempHBSt, than the one which had been pre^imd, by 
the writing of Beocaria and Parini, to expect that 
that storm would bring a lightning in ita gloom, which 
would shiver the chains of a galling and a long-endured 
despotism. No people hailed the bursting of the thun- 
derbolt, which enkindled the fiercest passions of man 
from Domo d*Osola to Otranto, with greater joy, or 
mingled in the turmoil with greater eagerness, than those 
who generally felt, as well they might,— 4hat tlieir only 
hopr of bebolding their land of glorious memories once 
more neat and independent, lay in the tempest destroy, 
ing the political divisions which its oppressors had 
crnted. And yet, afVer all the terrible sacrifices and 
the patriotic efforts which were offered at the shrine of 
liberty; after all the promises which were made to an 
afflicted people by monarchs amid defeat as well as vic- 
tory; after all the miseries of a twenty years* warfare 
were endured)— a warfare probably never surpassed for 
its desolating effects amid even the annals of the wild- 
est revolutions,— .Italy, the ancient mistress of the world 
—the cradle of literature and the arts, the land when 
every field is a page of history, and whero every ruin 
tells a tale of interest even now, can be only looked at 
with satisfaction through the mist of ages,— the momi- 
ment of past ndght, and of modern misrule^ and doomed, 
it seems, ever to exhibit the mournful character given 
to her by her own Fantonl.. 

** Or dmda or ssrvn di stranieri genti !** 

It may easily be bdieved that the literature of a na- 
tion so circumstanced could not faO to partake of the 
wild, the melancholy, and the despondins feelings whidi 
snch struggles, sudi sacrifices, and sudi a consumma- 
tion as we have alluded to, would successively engender. 
The poetry and the prose of modem Italy, in fact, pre- 
sent the sad record of the bright and the blasted hopes 
of that national regeneration which her children have in. 
dulgcd in and bewailed. For, whether the subjects 
which have elicited the genius of Italian writers fbr half 
a century, may have been those of fact or those of ima- 



gination, it is scarcely to be denied that their produo- 
tions are universally and dironologically tinctured by the 
momentous events and the p assi<»ate feelings of the pe- 
riod during which they were penned. In the dramaa of 
Alfieri, for instance, we find all that kwging for inde- 
pendenoe, that detestation of servility, that contempt for 
corrupt control, and that scorn of tytanny, which actu- 
ated the national mind for freedom, and at length uaher. 
ed in the intoxicating prospect of Italy*s r^emption. 
In the bitter sarire and moral pleadings of Parini*s* 
lyre, we mark the democratic spirit of the succeeding 
pCTiod, when every patriotic heart bounded to beard ita 
tyrant sovereign and its effeminate and heartless aristo- 
eracy, and seemed determined to try the fancied paikacea 
of a repubUc In the strains of Monti, Pindcmonte, 
and Cesarotti, who^ like Jealoosy, 

** Now oourled love^ now, rsvhag^ cidl*d on hatc^** 

we behold that dastardly tergiversation of opinkm and 
of action which denote the time when universal discord 
held its sway, cursed as then the nation was with French 
and Austrian chicanery. In the glowing sentiments and 
heart-breaking musings of Foscolo,*f we discover the 
rage and the despair which stung every patriot's heart, 
wSen tbo avowed liberator of Italy recklessly partitioned 
and baaely betrayed a people who truated in the might 
of his arms for union and independence. In the roman- 
tic Rims of Grossi, we trace the tears of a bleeding 
country, who distractedly fied to bewail the sorrowful 
fiste of Ildegondoy that they might weep for the approach, 
ing destiny of Amtoniiu In tlie writings of Manioni 
aiMl Bertoiotti an mirrored much of that bitter disap. 
pointment and distrust which followed the lastdlsmem- 
berment, or settlement as it was termed, of the garden 
of Europe. Their pages show us that present roJities 
are too agonizing to be thought of, far less to be dwelt 
upon ; and they follow the example of their brethien in 
eschewing the transactions of thie passoig hour for the 
dironides and the tombs of the pasL And, in finc^ ftom 
the grave volumes of Botta$ may be fairly deduced the 
sad conviction which he and his countrjrmen have been 
at last brought to, of the almost utter hopelessness of 
ever seeing Italy again great and indep^idenL 

We have been led to hasard these op'mions af^ per. 

ting the volumes which stand at the head of this notice, 



usmgi 



(notice. 



their author having presented us, in his pagea, with the 
most striking proms of our positioo. Throughout the 
greater portion of these Lettere we find the writer, as may 
be natundly inferred f^om the present stateof Italy, chiefl v 
occupied with the AntiquUiet of his fkther.]and. Scored 
as his mind evidently is, with classical and historieal 
lore, he seizes every opportunity of turning these to ac- 
count. Italy is an endless theme for the scholar to de- 
scani upon, and the scholar hero pours a flood of em. 
dition over every sti^ of his journey. 8ignor Dandolo, 
who indites these epistles, appcara to be a lineal descend- 
ant of those noUe Venetian sires whom Titian and Tin- 
toretto took a pleasnro in depicting, and, sorrowing for 
the sunset of uieir city's iforj, he feels a solace to hia 
sadness in the picturings S memory,and the creations of 
imagination. A timchallowed dmroh or a deserted 
temple — a tottering column or a crumbling aoueduct — 
a ruined palace or a lonely tomb, aro to him the themes 
of eloquent contemplation. Chronicles give him fiicts, 
and Fancy givea him figures. Beings of past ages flit 
before his eye, as History draws them ; and long.stilled 



• See *« // QUtmaJ* 

t We prindpAUy aDude'to the «« CWaw Lettere df Jeeepo 



I Mark the d«Mtr vhleh lorki hi these sfanple woids of the 
of the ''Storia^ ItaUar ^ihmhtmy," Cotir ItMlOM, 



auttioro 



dopo una mngulnoM e varU cabutrofe di venV 
died tflRemode Doo 
" Ml. fi 1 
p.fiO0b 



il. dtOa quale 

dicei tflRemoti e noo to quand vokaniiarebberoatatipw lei mi- 
ffltortv.li riooopooeva a un di pecao neUo ilato anttoo.*— Vol. 
rv.p.50& 
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iQtei tpetk M I ma g h irtioo draun they would haT« 
ioot; io short, Duidolo indulges at every itep of hie 
tmiy aad weald wish hie leaders to Join him, in that 

Worehip of the great of old, 
Tkt dead, hat eceptr'd sovereignub who atill role 
Our spirits from their urns. 

Althtmgh antiquidet, hoverer, are the leading eharao*. 
teristict of the volumes before us, the author ooca»ion« 
sllj rnks himself upon modem ground. And when we 
find him thexv>, as is more frequently the case io his let* 
ten on Florence and Venice, we feel regret that he 
hss not the fortitude to risk himself there oftener. 
We are thned with the of^-repeated opinions of scran- 
gcis upon Italy, and sigh for something new from a na- 
tifew Here, to a ceruin extent, we have had our wish 
gratified. The hmppy picture which Dandolo draws of 
the present condition of Tuscany is, we are happy to 
think, in full accordance with our own opinions arising 
from personal observation ; and though rich in colouring, 
is, nevertheless, destitute of flattery. Under the mild 
p>rerament of Leopold, Tuscany has become an excep- 

I tioo and an example to the rest of luly. Unlike its 

I saflT-ring and weeping neighbours, it has bettered its 
coodition, and is happy. *« In this country, at the 

I prcseot hour,** as Dandolo well says, <^ grievous and 

I infamous proscriptions no longer sully the pages of Flo- 
rennne siory ; while, in their stead, worth in every shape 

I is fband. The rule of a father is seen in the Prioce, the 
obedience of children is displayed in the people; there 

' is puUic prosperity and individual industry. These 
sre the enchanting features which Tuscany displajrs in 

I these latter times.** What a melancholy contrast to this 
picture is to be found in the author's account of Flo- 
lesce, the dty of his ancestors I 

To the sober-mmded English reader, the style of these 
epistles may appear inflated and over-stretched ; hot it is 
a style well suited to Italian taate and Italian feeling. 
The inhabitaats of the land, which for centuries hM 
been 

** Semprv fl picmio dcUa vittoria,** 

csB only he attracted, at the present moment, hy the ex- 
pccssiao of deep pasaion or patriotic melancholy. Under 
SB^ leelinga, prose, in the dulcet tones of the Italian 
tongue, heco m es poetry; and what perhaps appears little 
short of rodomontade and extravagance to us, is no- 
thing else than the conmion food which is required to 
meet the cravings of morbid sensibilities. The style of 
a oatioQ is invariably influenced, more or less, by iu po- 
hsaal history ; and what we might reprove as affectation 
is some, is, in the ItalUn, the natural expression of 
blooding disappointment and deep-rooted melancholy. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THOUOHT8 OV AirCIEVT, AND HI1IT8 TO MODEBV, 
TRAVELLERS. 

It is a oooatant theme of regret to somey— of joy to 
~ of sage observatioQ to all, that the national 



r has nndagone a thorough metamorphosis du- 
ring ths last hundred jears. The advocates of antiouity 
look with philanthropic grief on the extinction of the 
suhtime principle that guided our progenitors, in mat- 
tea of cocked-hats, long waists, and immeasurable boons, 
~ make little scruple to avow their belief, that with 



the tsilodv and millinerv virtue of former years, have 
vamabed the secondary, but still important, quaUties of 



, courage and sound morality. The << Laudator 
UmforU prmtaUit" on the other hand, points with 
psood satisfaction to the modem reformation in staxched 



cravats and saltatory idence, and blushes for the barbar- 
ism of aocestora to whom the inestimable blessings of 
^< Weinpert*s quadrilles'* were denied, and to whom the 
l>eautirul nomenclatura of <^ La Belle Assembles** was 
no more intelligible than the Jewish Cabala or Doctor 
Spurzheim*s theories. 

For my own part, I join but feebly either in the com- 
plaints or the felicitations. In such an affiur, I am little 
better tlmn Byron's flirt, 

M Who smiles with aD, and weeps with none.*' 

Heaven forbid that I, or any one eke, could feel or 
affect indifference when female honour was likely to be 
endangered by the abolition of what Pope calls its 
'« seven-fold fence 1** The satirist, indeed, declares that 
he has known it <^ oft to fail ;** but as I have always 
considered this a base and malidoiu slander, I, for one, 
could never, in consdenoe, have consented to the abroga- 
tion of the ^^ Hoop,** — had I not seen an adequate sub- 
stitute adopted in straw and vdvet bonnets, that, Cer- 
berus-like, debar the approach of mortal iHthin ques- 
tionable limits. Then, however one may weep over 
the decay of high4ieeled shoes, which set our great- 
grandmothen three inches nearer heaven, we still have 
the consolation to see their offspring established on the 
more solid basis of mud-boots. Let no man sigh that 
two-o*dock dinners are exploded, as long as, in his own 
day and generation. Providence has consigned him a 
basin of turtle-soup at that hour, and the comfortable 
assurance of a no less savoury and more substantial dis- 
pensation at six. In short, m every point excsept one, 1 
think the comparative advantages of the abolitions ud 
innovations so nicdy balanced,.4hat the specific differ- 
ence ^^ 'twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-oee** may be 
safely set down as tlie assiffnable value of any actual 
change in the aggregate of human happiness, produced 
by the various revdutions in customs, clothing, dining, 
and drinking. A striking corroboration, by tlM way, of 
Faley*s profound theory of Compensations. 

There is, however, one notable point in which the 
lapse of a century has produced a change, no less remark- 
able in itsdf, than deplorable in its consequences ; name- 
ly, in the taste, talents, and inordinate affection of the 
public, for every engine and opportunity of locomotion, 
and the insatiable cacoethes for spawning quartos there- 
anent. The time was, when a journey to the neighbour- 
ing market town was regarded as an epoch in the life of 
him who undertook it, and entitled him thereafter to the 
veneration of his fellow villagen ; when geographical 
knowledge was limited to a space like that over which a 
fat pony, with a full-grown alderman on its back, could 
amble in the course of a summer day ;— when the na- 
tives of Glasgow left home in the heavy coach, being 
then in the prime of youth, and reached Edinburgh grey 
haired,-^very individual having first taken the precaur 
tion to insure his life against the perils that awaited 
]|iin ; and lastly, when the ^< Loth Mail** changed 
horses three times on the road to town,— thereby allow- 
ing the passengers sufficient time to breakfast, dine, and 
sup ; — night-caps being always provided in cases of 
emergency. But, alas ! these days are fled, and nothing 
now remdns to reodl to mind the dignity and importance 
of travelling in our great-grandmotnera* time, save some 
mouldering remnant of a machine, that carried forty- 
four souls and bodies at a time, drivers excluded ;— or 
an occasional instance of traditionary lore, that records 
the death of some adventurous spirit, — the Mungo Park 
of his day, who purchased inmiortality in a fearless, 
though fatal, attempt to explore the fiutnesses and boun- 
daries of his native country. 

It is in vain to search modem annals fbr similar in- 
stances of noble daring. Long coaches and impassable 
roads have vanished fWnn our land, and with them have 
gone the poetry and romanoe of travelling. Who^ in this 
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degenerate age, haa ever experienced the myaterions and 
andefinable emodoiu that agiuted the bosom of him, 
who, of yore, committed himself to tha body or baaket of 
a long coach — ^unable to foresee the time and place at 
which dinner should be serred ; all the future, so far aa 
T^arded a comfortable cup of tea ^ a barren waste ; — 
unconscious of the season when *'*' tired nature's kind re- 
storer, balmy sleep," should rerisit him on a shake-down 
on three chairs, in a village inn ; and looking forward 
to the overturning of the vehicle every hundred yards, 
or its final anestment in a deep mt, where he and his 
companions, ignorant of the path, and unable to extri- 
cate the old lumber-box, would be found, d^ter many 
days, fleshless skeletons, with not a vestige of their for- 
mer fhunes, but the night-caps in whidi they died I 
When people had one toommon prospect of pml and 
suffering before their eyes, it could not fail to excite 
the social sympathies and sentiments of all. Every lady 
would look forward to the time, when the first ov^tum 
should afford a convenient opportunity of falUne, faint, 
languid, and speechless, into the arms of an admiring 
swain, with a Welsh wig, who was hervis-^vis. The 
gentlemen would gaze with chivalrous idolatry upon the 
fair forms, which, the next moment, they might be call, 
ed upon to rescue from a muddy grave, and restore to 
animation by the skilful application of a scent bottle ; 
and all ranks and sexes would be knit together in that 
friendly and paternal aff*ection, which long and continu- 
ed intercourse could not fail to beget 

Such were once the perils, the excitements, and the 
pleasures, of travelling in a long coadu Alas I that it 
should ever have been superseded ; — for to its decay 
must be attributed the declme of that ardent friendship 
for their own, and that devoted admiration of the other 
sex, which constituted the glory and character of the 
men of other ages. Nay, I have not a doubt, that were 
the records of the mafl-coadi ofiice at Madrid rigidly in- 
tpected, it would turn out, 'twas not <* Cervantes smiled 
Spain's chivalry away," but merely the extinction of the 
race of heavy coaches that annihilated the gallantry and 
courage of his countrymen. This is melancholy enough ; 
but in our own vaunted land, matters are still worse. 
Can there be a more deplorable object in this world, 
than a father of a family setting out on a journey, cal. 
cnlating to the twentieth of a second when he will arrive 
at the Bolton Tun, or the Swan with the Two Necks ; 
and letting hb wife know, in course of post, the precise 
insUnt at which to have the eggs boiling for breakfast 
on his return ? The excitonent and delight of an oyster 
are mfinitely greater than those of the individual who 
is hurled along a road smooth as a biUiard-uble, and 
monotonous as a doctrinal discourse, and who can nei- 
ther be enlivened by accident, nor retarded bv drcum- 
stances, every thing being previously arranged and pre- 
destined by the fiat of a mail contractor. What inte- 
rest can such a being have in travelling, or what plea- 
sure can he enjov in reaching the end of a hundred miles, 
journey, before he has had time to button his great>ooat, 
much less to ascertain whether his fellow-passengera are 
human beings or not ? Even if he is blessed with aa 
Intuitive perception of die sex and beauty of the sweet 
little item of flesh and blood that sits opposite, what 
avails it ? There are no robbers 'on the way— no ruts 
in Macadamised roads— no possibility of murder when 
moving at the rate of eleven and a half miles per hour-^ 
nothing on which a rational man could found a discourse 
—and nothing tliat could ever elicit for reply from any 
well-bred Miss, more than an insipid ** Yes," or a 
drawling « No." 

Every body, in fact, allows the nothhigness of modem 
travelling, and inveighs against the silence and mono- 
syllables of the unhappy creatures he meets with in the 
mail ; but still, every one seems impelled by a mania 
he can neither resist nor explain, to swdl the number 
of those who annually indulge hi this species of penance 



and self-persecution. ' It is impossible to witness audi 
persevering attempu to extract enjoyment by a preciae 
formula and determinate process, without thinking of the 
patient laboun of a worthy and phlegmatic German, who 
spent half a century in porfbrming somersets over tablas 
and chairs ; and who, on being asked the reason for such 
singular and severe exertions, replied, with consdooa 
prioe glistening in his eye, ^^ Je me fais vif, monslenr." 
This indefatig^le man rose early, eat seldom, and sat 
up late, in order to pursue his favourite task, and, as 
may easily be supposed, fell a martyr to his vivacious 
determinations. In like manner, I have no doubt, do 
a full moiety of pur populatbn become victims to Uieir 
erratic propensities. During the summer months, we 
can scarcdy take up a newspi^r that does not narrate 
the premature exit of a young gentleman with drab gai- 
ters, who sought rdief to his cares by stepping from a 
stage coach into his own garters. The bills of mortality 
are greatly increased, likewise, by the crowds of interest- 
ing females, who, in their fruitless search after the plea- 
sant and picturesque, precipitate themselves into the 
nearest lake, for the mere purpose of dissipating ennuL 
And so far (many will think) there is nothing dse than 
the wise provision of nature, to rid society of blue-stock, 
ings, sentimentalists, and sonneteers, in the present re- 
dundant state of these pestiferous tribes. But, unfor. 
tunately, the evil does not rest with them ; and it is 
impossible to say how for it may proceed, if steam 
coaches are once tolerated, and tne unlimited use of 
«* pen and ink" not speedily interdicted. Aa matters 
stand, no bagman posts without printing ; nor, for many 
yean, has a milliner with a green veil been seen three 
miles out of town, without making her debtU in hot- 
pressed tomes six months thereafiac. In shOTt, when- 
ever a travelling bag or band-box is seen, there, be as- 
sured, are materials for another volume, calculated to 
spread the baneful itch for being happy hyfirce^ through 
all ranks and conditions of men. It is thus that re- 
spectable tailora are annually seduced from their shop- 
boards and thimbles — ^that promising haberdashen are 
led into the pernicious snares of sensibUity and dgar- 
amoking — that young gentlemen of genius in the gro- 
cery line have been entlapped into fur caps and bro. 
ken English — and the great bulk of our people been 
driven into the unseemly practice of once-a-year leaving 
a home, which nature, in its mercy, never intended they 
should quiL 

Manifold as these evils are, still it would be unjust 
to ascribe them wholly to the mere exercise, or despicable 
modes of travelling now in use. Every pursuit, in order 
to be successful, requires, as is well known, an es^tecial 
taste and original faculty for itself. Not to mention the 
instances of poets, pamters, fiddlers, &c. there is my 
worthy friend, Mortuus, who is so completely aufiit in 
all that relates to funerals, mortdoths, graves, and un- 
dertaking in general, — ^he would never have attained his 
present reputation, had he not been gifted with an 
origmal passion for wearing crape, and intense relish for 
sable garments, that neither time nor education have 
been able to eradicate. Even so is it with travelling. 
Let no piece of mecftanUmy wheUier male or female, 
attempt the same ; no man of arithmetical principles and 
syllogistic vpect ; nor any virgin, afflicted with pride, 
prudery, or phlegm. But whenever yon find one who, 
in time and place convenient, can look upon the world 
and all its concerns aa means and materials for mirth 
and merriment-.who can, fbr a season, discard the gra- 
vity and restraint of decorous dulness, and yield himself 
to Uugh at every thing, hicluding himself— one, in short, 
who in punnkig is abstemious, m joking hidefatigable, 
and in «« deevilry" assiduous,— there, be assured, is one 
who may take a tour without taking the blue devils, and 
with whom you may safely ramble for a twelvemonth, 
if he does not kill you with enjoyment in the first fort- 
night 
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FINE ARTa 



THB AYRSHIRE SCULPTOR. 



[W«teve been 
t frntiMgrnOttum 
; te iiri(|eet with a much 



with the folkmfaig artide from the 
taste and haUts enable hho to iavert 
man than onmimm dcipec oC Intererti] 



I far ibe historj of the Arts, we know not tlwt there oc- 
I cBi ft more so&iog hiBtancf df nfttunl genius— mean- 
Bg, hy thU me of the term, a oertftin bUs of the mind, 
; as it were, inreeistiUy impelling to some particiilar ex- 
. ooK — than in the aculptnres from the Poemi of Burns, 
{ isw exhibitiiig in Edinburgh. James Thorn, the sculp- 
I iBr of tbcae (every thii^ considered) wondoful figures, 
I is a Bative of Ayrshire, and of Tery respectable parent- 
{ age near TariMdtoo. Al^KNigfa, like those of his country. 
I isan and intptrer, his rdadves were all engaged in agri- 
j eakanal ponuits, (his brothers, we understand, possess 
' kfge fiums,) — the yoimg man himsdf pieferred the oc« 
obpadoB of a maaon, and was, aoeordin^y, appreotioed 
to a cr aftam an in Kilmarnock. This profusion was 
peotaably selected as offering the nearest approach to the 
nnAmfin^A wofkings and predilections of bis own inez- 
pcricnecd mind, since he was not, as in the instance of 
Kteial aenlptofs of eminence, thrown first into the trade 
ef a ctooe-niaseii by the force of drcimistancet. This 
weald appear from his riiowing little attachment to the 
4r«dgery of the art t accordingly, his first master is im. 
desiiood to have pronounced him rather a dtiU appren- 
tiee. From the beginning he seems to hafe lookedfor- 
waed to ihe ornamental part of his calling, and in a 
eewBtry town where there was little or no opportunity of 
employment in that line, to diose more immediately 
eoDceined, he mi^t appear less useful than a less as- 
piling worinnan. The eridenoes of young Thorn's di- 
Bgenoe and talent at this time, howeter, still remain in 
tmmefons specimens of carving in stone, which he him- 
idf Stat considers, we are tol£, as superior to any thhig 
be has yet done. The seemiog errors which even the 
gieatest men hare made in the estimate of their own 
powers, have been commented upon as proverbial tru- 
ima. Tlie causes of these apparent miscalculations have, 
however, not been taken into account. The artist or the 
sBthor alone fully knows the difficulties encountered in 
tiic execntum of any design, — the triumphs he achieved 
•fcr his own mind and means, — ^the obstacles both ex- 
ternal and intellectual which he had to remove. 

His tenn of apprendceship being expired, Mr Thorn 
repaired to Glasgow in pursuit of better employment — 
Here his mearits were immediately perceived, and so well 
rewarded, that his wages were considerably higher than 
the ordinary rate. We fed it proper to advert here 
poiDtedly to diese drcumstances, as honourable alike to 
Atr Thom and his friends ; and as presenting his claims 
to pnblie patronage in a just light, as the claims of a 
young man, who, by his talents, had rendered himself 
tmly respectable m his occupadon, but who, with laud- 
able ambidon, is desirous of rising to a higher profes* 
aioD. In this attempt he can ahr^y plead more than 
one example, and, we are disposed to think, no ordi- 
aary qnaliftrarions fbr becoming from a stone-mason— a 
Ko^tor. 

In this latter profession, Mr Thom*s csieer msy be 
dated from the conunencement of last winter. Being 
em^oyed at this time in the immediate neighbourhood, 
he applied to Mr Auldof Ayr, who has since proved so 
tteadv and judicious a friend, for permission to take a 
abetcn from a portrait of Burns, with the intendon of 
executing a bust of the poet. This is a good copy of 
tbe original picture by Mr Namnyth, and is suspended 
m the very elegant and dassical monument, from a de- 
Bgn by Mr Hamilton, erected to the memory of die 
btfd on tlie banks of the Doon, nes; *^ Allowa*8 auld 
haunted kirk." The permission was kindly granted ; 
doubts, howerer, being at the same time expressed, how 



hat the attempt was likdy to prove sneeessf^ Mr 
Thom not bemg then known in Ayr. These doubts 
seemed to be confirmed, on the latter returning with a 
very imperfect sketdi, taken by placing transparent pa- 
per on the picture. These occurrences happened on the 
Wednesday, consequendy nothing could be done till 
Thtirsday, when materials were to be procured, and 
other arrangements made, before the work was absdute- 
Iv begun. The surprise, then, may be eonceived, on 
we artist returning on the Monday following with the 
finished host In this work, though somewhat defec- 
dve as a liken ess, the execudon, the me^anicd details, 
and the generd efiect, were wonderful, especially when 
viewed in connexion with the shortness of the time, and 
the disadvantage of being finished almost from memory 
— 4he very imperfect ontUne, dready mentioned, bdng 
the otdy external guide. It was this generd exceUence 
that encouraged the proposd of a full-length figure— a 
proposd to which the artist gave his ready assent, stating 
that he had wished to undertake something of the kind, 
but did not condder it prudent, without any prospect of 
remuneradon, to hazard the expense both of the block 
of stone and the loss of time. On this Mr Auld offered 
to procure any stone ttom the neighbouring qtiarries 
which the artist might judge fit for his purpose. Severd 
days dapsed in this search ; in the meantime, the mat- 
ter was rather laughed at than encouraged ; and some 
apprehensions of failure, and exposure to consequent 
comments, being expressed, '' Perhaps,*' sdd the artist, 
endeavouring to re-assure his friends, ^ 1 had ju&t bet- 
ter try my ftand at aA^ad; asaspedmen o' Tam." This 
being agreed to, he returned to Crosby churdiyard, 
where he was then employed upon a grave stone. The 
day following happened to be one of continued rain, and 
finding that the water filled up his lines, probably, too, 
thinking more on «^ glorious Tarn," than on the me- 
mento mori he was attempting to engrave, our artist re- 
solved to take dme by the forelock, and to set about the 
^ specimen head" direcdy. Accordingly, pulling from 
the ruins of the '« auld kirk" of Crosby a rabat of the 
door-way, as a proper materid for his purpose, he sat 
himself down amoiig the long rank grass covering the 
graves, and in that qituatkm actuallv finished the head 
befbre rising. Nay, more, dthough the day has been 
described to us '^ as a doun-right pour," so totd was his 
absorpdon in the work— so complete his insendbUity to 
every thing else, duit he declares himself to have been 
uioonsdous of the '' rattling showers," ftom the mo- 
ment he commenced. Such is the power of genuine and 
naturd enthusiasm in a favourite pursuit. This head, 
which contained, perhaps, more expression than that 
even of the present figure, dedded the matter. Next 
day, the uninformed mass which now dts in St An. 
dvew's Square, the every thing but living representative 
of << Heroic Tam," was brought into Ayr, a load for 
fbur stout horses, and placed in a proper workshop, with- 
in Cromwdl's fort 

It may be interesting to mention a flew pardeulars of 
the manner in which these figures have been composed 
and finished. <« Tam" was selected by the artist as a 
subject fbr his chiseL The figure now is understood to 
bear a strong tradidond resemblance to the well-known 
Thomas Reid, some forty years ago a renowned speci- 
men of a C!arric farmer, and who, residing at Shanter, 
furnished to Bums the prototype of his hero. Mr Auld 
stipulated a given price, which has since most liberally 
been doubled, and proposed die subject 



— ^— " Souter Johnnie^ 
His ancient, trusty, drouthy cronie,** 

is said to be a ttrik'mg likeness of a living wight— a 
cobbler near Maybole ; not thatthis individud sat for 
his portrdture,but that the ardst appears to have wrought 
from the reminiscences of two interviews with which he 
was favoured, after twice tiavdling *< some lang Scotch 
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miles," in mda to pectoade Hmuid ^ aouter" to tnmt- 
fer hit body^ b j meuis of hii pair of m^ from bis own 
to tbe anist*s studio* The bribe of two gurnets t-week, 
ezdHtife of ^' htlf-mutohkias but the score,** proved, 
howerer, untTtiliiig, and the cobbler. reroained firm to 
the Utt. By thit reAistl, «« the birkie** htt only be- 
come iioonr by the said couple of guioett, tnd oertaio 
<• halNmoichkiDt drouthier,** for so true has the eye of 
the sculptor proved, that every one is said instantly to 
recognise the cobbler*8 phiz and penoa. A strange 
perversencss, indeed, or fiitality, or what you will, seems 
to have seised upon all the favoured few selected at 
fitting ardietypes for these admirable figures. For, 
Tam*s *^ neihtf man*' occasioning some anxiety in the 
perfection of its sturdy symmetry, a carter, we believe, 
was laid hold o£^ and the gamtMn* being pulled on 
for half-an-hour, Tam's right leg was finished in rival- 
ihip of the said gentleman*s iupporter. It appears to 
have been agreed upon that he should return at a fitting 
opportunity, having thus left Tam ^^ hirpling ;*' but in 
the interval, the story of the sitting unfortunately ta- 
king tAr^ and the soubriquet of ^^ Tam o* Shanter** 
threatening to attach to the lawful and Christian appelLu 
tions of the man of carts, no inducement could again 
bring him witbin the unhallowed precincts of our sculp* 
tor*s atelier. 

It will, doubtless, excite the admiration of every one 
in the sUghtest dq^ree conversant with the Arts, that 
these figures, so fidl of life, ease, and character, we^ 
thus sciually executed without model, or drawing, or 
palpable archetype whatsoever. The artist, indeed, 
knows nothing of modelling, and so little of drawing, 
that we question if he would not find difficulty in ma- 
king even a tolerable sketch of his own work. The chisel 
is his modelling-tooU-his pendl— the only instrument of 
hit art in abort, with which he it acquainted, but which he 
bandies in a manner, we may tay, almott unprecedented 
in the history of tculpture. This, however, is yet the 
minor part ; for we think, nay, are sure, we discover in 
this dexterity of hand, in this unerring precision of eye, 
in this strong, though still untutored, conception of form 
and character — the native elements of the highest art. 
These primordial attributes of genius, by proper culture, 
may do honour to the country and to their possessor. 
At all events, instruction will refine and improve aU 
tempts in the present walk of art, even thould study be 
unaue to elevate attainment to a hig|ier. Now, how« 
ever, it would be not only premature, but unjust, to 
criticise these statues as regular labours of sculpture. 
They are to be regarded as wonderful, nay, almost mi» 
racuious, effb« ts of native, unaided, unlea rn ed talent — as 
an approach to truth almost in spite of nature and of 
science ; but they do not hold with respect to legitimate 
tculpture— tlie higfa-touled— the noblett— .the severest 
of all arts— the same rank as in painting, the works of 
the Dutch masters do as compared with the lofty spirit^ 
of the Roman. Precisely for this reason, that while si- 
milar subjects are not only fit, but often felidtoui^ tub* 
jectt for the pendU-they are altogether improper ob- 
jectt of tculptural represenution. Mr Thom may be 
assured we do not say this to discourage him— we are 
his best friends in recommending diligence and deep 
study of his profession. Ue hat yet to commence from 
the very commencement. 

Much will depend upon the patronage and judmneot 
oi his countrymen. With the melanch^y fate of Burnt 
before them, we tnut both partiet will avoid the enort 
which in eadi destroyed the nappinest, and blatted even 
the talentt, of that unhappy son of genius. Mr Thom, it 
givet ut the sincerest pleasure to state, has hitherto been 
distinguislKd and respected for sober habi^ and manly 
steadiness of character ; nor can we refrain from com- 
mending, as a future example* the judicious manner in 
which hit patroot in Ayrshire have acted. There the 
upper rankt have lent tliat countenance which it at once 



n cc ets tr y and gratefiil to genint. They have shown that 
they properly esteem his works — they have given hhoi 
commissions, but they have left him to follow his pur. 
suits— they have not attempted to withdraw his atten- 
tion from that very profesuon, by improvement in which 
lie alone can realize the protpectt ever open to talent, 
tobriety, and indnttry. 



THE DRAMA. 

It wat the building of the New Town that led to 
the building of the present Theatre Royal, which wmm 
not completed under an outlay of L.6900. This ex- 
pense seems to have been more than Mr Ross, the firat 
patentee, wat prepared to bear; and his resources being 
cramped, he opened with a very indifferent companj^ 
and m consequence found it impossible to make hia 
esublishment pay. An accident, too^ happened at the 
time, which, while it aflfeeted the public generally, 
bote against the Theatre in particular. We allude to 
the falling of the North Bridge;— when nearly finish, 
ed it gave way above the vaults at the south end, and 
buried five persons in the ruina. This happened in Au. 
ffust 1769, and tbe Theatre opened in the December 
following, just at the moment when the spirit of enter. 
prise, which waa so rapidly inducing the extension of 
the New Town, had received a check of so serious a nn- 
ture. It was not till 1772 that the bridge was made 
passable, and the houses were not finished, nor the shopa 
occupied, nor the street opened for carriages, till 1778. 
The wealth, however, which about this period existed in 
Edinburgh, finally succeeded in carrying every thio^ be. 
fore it. The mighty advantages which accrued to the 
city from the accession of the New Town, in the short 
space of fifteen or twenty years, are hardlv to be ere- 
dited. In 1 763 the revenue of the Post Office waa only 
about L.11,000 per annum; in 1783 it had risen to 
L. 40,000. In 1763 there were only three ttage-coachea 
in all Scothmd— two of these went between likiinbargh 
and Leith, with three horses, a coachman, and outrider ; 
and the other departed once a-month for London, and 
was about eighteen days upon the journey ; in 1783 
there was not a place of any consequence in the coun- 
try to which there were not coadies regularly evenr day, 
and fifteen left Edinburgh for London every week, and 
reached the capital in four days. In 1763 people of the 
first rank and ouality lived in the old-fashioned hotisea 
situated in the dark and confined dotct of the Old Town ; 
in 1783 these houses were possessed only by persona of 
the humblett grade, while not the nobility alone, but 
even teveral of the minittert and professors kept their 
own caniages, and lived in the first style of splendour 
and fashion. In 1763 the sliore-dues at Leith amount- 
ed to L.580; in 1783 they were not under L.400O. 
These are only a few inttancet of the rapid growth of 
protperity, in Edmburgh ; but they serve to mark the 
general features of the tiines, and, of course, with thia 
prosperity, theatrical entertainments gradually acqiiired 
increasing interest and importance. 

Mr Ross, perceiving that he had not the talenta ex- 
actly quaUfied to suit him for a manager, let the Theatre 
on a lease of three yesrt, for five himdred guineas %• 
year, to the celebrated Foote, who, in 1770, brought 
down an excellent company with him from hit ovn 
Theatre oi the Hay Market, and datred one thootaod 
poundt in a single sesson. Finding it inconvenient, 
however, to be so mudi absent from London, he subaet 
the Theatre for the remaming two years of his lease to 
Meurt Digget and Bland, the former of whom, in par. 
ticular, wat then well known in Edinburgh at a clever 
and favourite performer. They were to well pleased 
with their barndn, that they renewed the agreement with 
Mr Rott for five yeart more ; but it it not nndeiBtood 
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i^t tbej fioalljiiiidemiidiiiioiiey. The Tbettre was 
afterwards fmied for sspMste jmn hj Corri ind Wil- 
; and io 1781 toe house mod patent, end whole 



were porcfaated from Rom by Air Jackson, 
an actor, and man of abilitr, being the author of 
a ^ Hiauny of the Scottish Stage,^' which is creditably 
wzxCtcn* 

For ten years Mr Jackson continued to act as niaoa* 
ger, with Tarious success. His company was always re- 
spectable ; and there were some, both among the mala 
sad fieoiale icndent pcrformert, who are still remember- 
ed bj noeny, who are older now than they were then, as 
poncaaiag attractions, which to them hsTe not appeared 
w be aarpasaed or equalled by those of any of their sue- 
This, howerer, may only be imagination, — 
with which we cling to early associations, 
wben airery thing was new, and the capacity of enjoy- 
moat more fresh and keen. Thon^ comparatiTdy but 
a few years hare pissed, it is only in the recollection of 
the old, that the names of the performers resident here 
ttfw aida the conclusion of the last century, whose abili- 
ties dd%hted, or whose beauty charmed, continue to 
cxist^ To the present generation, with one or two ex- 
cepcioaa, they are all alike unknown { but such is ever 
the actor's fate. . During the period of which we speak, 
moot of the first-rate London performers visited £din- 
bntj^ Among thesewere Henderson, Pope, King, Bow- 
dea, JLee Liewes, Yates, and John Kemble ; and Miss 
Panes, Mrs Pope, Mn Jordan, Mrs Esten, Mrs Yates, 
Mis Baddeley, and Mn Stddens. It was on Saturdaj, 
May 22, 1784, that Mrs Siddons first appeared on the 
£dinbargh8tage,inUiepartof Befoiitffo. She was then 
ia the vecy scnith of her fame ; and in order lo enable 
the manager to make her a suitable offd", the nobility 
and gentlemen raised L.200 by subsaiption, to which, 
Lb.9M was added from the treasury of the theatre, and the 
foof hoxidred was offered to Mn Siddons for an engage- 
BKttt of nine nights. She preferred, howerer, to take 
her chalice of the receipts, and to halve the profiu of 
caefa night, after the expenses had been deducted. By 
this means Mis Siddons made a fcty handsome sum : 
her share of the rceeipu amounted to L.407 i the was 
also presented with the L.200, which had been subscri- 
bed by the noUemen and gentlemen ; she bed a clear 
benefit at raised prices, which gave her L.180 ; and she 
neeived, in presenu of plate and gold tickets, at least 
L.120 ; so that her nine nights were worth to her L.967* 
On die other hand, taking the manager*s vsrious ex- 
pcBses Into consideration, his profits were only L.347* 
TfaiB Mr Jaduon states decidedly (and we believe he is 
osncct) to be no equivslent for the depression which 
takes place in the receipts before a star appears, and the 
public sadety which ensues afterwards. ^ The intro- 
dncdod of exotics,'* he remarks, ^ ibr a short period, 
St any theatre out of London, must be attended with in- 
eoBvcaicDces to a manager, in a greater or a less degree, 
ifrflffl<«*g to local circumstances, or the temper of the 
tfanea. For though the wishes of the audience mav be 
dief^ gntified to the uttermost, and the spirit and ex- 
cnaoos of the manager for a moment extolled ; yet the 
boor of reflection soon returns to the latter, and satiety 
lad lamtude pervades the town. The best selected 
pieces, most respectably cast, are represented to empty 
benches ; and the hundreds that have been taken in a 
we^ by the attraction of merit or &shion, are thus ex- 
pended in support of sn expensive company, through 
dK remainder of a lone and dragging season.*' ** Mrs 
Siddoos's cast," he adds, ^ if ItabeUa^ Beividera^ Lady 
Ramdolph, and all in that line. Mn Jordan's, the 
Ctmmirp Girlt the MUt Hoydens^ and sprightly come- 
dy. Thus, if those ladies are seen in twelve characten 
esdi, it proves the occasion of tmenty'/bur plavs being 
hid upon the shelf. For so attractive have thev been 

' '^ articnlar perfbimanees, in which they 

[y to cxod, that it would be next to an 



impossibility, for the best ammal metreu that could be 
procured, to support the situation of either, in the small- 
est degree of comparison ; or to preserve the pieces in 
which they had so recently appoued upon the acting 
stock list of the theatre." 

In the year 1787, the time ferwhidi the patent hsd been 
orijtinally granted having expired, it was renewed to Mr 
Jackson, l^g taken out m the names of the Duke of 
Hamilton and the Right Hon. Mr Dondas. The cam- 
paign of 1788 opened with every probability of success i 
but a drcomstaoce happened which materially afRcted 
the manager's interests. Mesas Fennell sad Woods 
were the principal tragedians of the company. The lat- 
ter had been long koown to the Edinburgh audience, 
and was much likeid { the fbrmer was not so well known, 
and not so ponuUr. In the play of ^* Venice Preserved," 
Woods had always sustained the part of Jt^fier ; but in 
casting it for July 9th, 178S, during so engagement 
of Mn Siddona, Jackson thought that Woods would 
pUy Pierre better than Fennel, and that Fennell would 
play Jqfier better than Woods. The piece was ar- 
ranged accordingly, and so announced in the bills ; but 
the public were not at all satisfied at this attempt, aa 
they conatrued it, to make their favourite Woods give 
way to FennelL On the day before the tragedy was act- 
ed, the manager received an anonymoiu letter, couched 
io the following terms:— ^ Sir, — If the parts otJaffitr 
and Pierre are not differently cast before to-morrow, the 
play will not be allowed to go on. It is unpardonable 
in a manager to thrust a fellow into a part which he must 
be sensible he is totally incapable of performing.— 7Ae 
Pmblie.** Jackson, however, had made his arrange- 
ments, and was resolved to abide by them. The conse- 
quence was, that for three nights no performsnoes were 
allowed to proceed in the theatre, and there was a regular 
riot every evening. Fenndil, unfortunately, on the fint 
night mtde a spMch, which only exaspersted the minds 
of the public to such a degree, that they were resolved 
to get quit of him altogether ; and on the I5th the ma. 
nager received the following letter, signed by Henry 
Erskine, and one hundred and sixty two other advocates 
and writen : — ''^ Sir,— We are of opinion, that Mr Fen- 
nell's late deportment to the public, and your conduct as 
mansger with regsrd to that matter, require a very am- 

Ele apology firom boUi, testifving your deep regret for 
aving faUed in the respect due to them ; and that« if 
Mr Fennell refuses to make such an apology, you ou^t 
immediately to dismiss him. And we take this metmd 
of intimating to you, that if thu opinion is not complied 
with, by nuuting the apolo^ suggested on Wednaday 
evening, or dismissing Mr FenneU, thAt neither we nor 
our families will hereafter frequent your theatre, or show 
von any countenance as manager, except that, from our 
high r^ard to Mts Siddons, we shall postpone executing 
our resolution till her engagement expires." There was 
now no alternative. Poor Jackson made the epologv 
demanded, and, as this was a concession Fennell refused, 
intimated, that '^ it gave him inexpressible concern to 
be under the dissgreeable necessity of informing the au- 
dience, that Mr Fennell was withdrawn." 

Thae disturbances were thus put an end to ; but Mr 
Jackson does not seem to have ever afterwMds felt quite 
so comfortable in his situation. During the year 1789, 
nevertheless, his desr profits amounted to Ii.726 $ but 
in 1700^ upon balancing his accounts, he found he had 
sustained a loss of L.21. This was partly owing to the 
establishment of a kind of minor theatre, which, under 
the title t£ a Circus, thinned the benches of the Theatre 
RovaL ** The supposition of two theatres existing in 
Edmburgh," says Mr Jackson, «' even incressed as it is 
in siae, snd the number of iu inhabitants, cannot for a 
moment be enteruined by those who are the least con- 
versant in stage matters." He makes good this ssser- 
tlon by referring even to London, and more especially 
to Dublin ; whoe, to prevent the ruin of all parties, the 
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leguUtaie fimnd it necetsarj to interfere, and limit drs- 
raadc amusements to one theatre. We an stronsly in- 
clined to believe that his arguments still hold good ; but 
upon this subject we shall not at present enlarge. 

Mr Jackson wasnow beginning to get tiied of his ma- 
nagerial duties ; and, in 1791, he associated Mr Stephen 
Kemble with himself as joint manager. Thej soon 
quarrelled ; Jackson retired altogether, and, for ten or 
twelve years, Stephen Kemble remained sole manager. 
But if we are to be at all guided by the *^ Lettetsof Ti- 
mothy Plain,*' whidi appeared in an Edinburgh news- 
paper called '^ The Scots Chronicle,** during the yean 
1797, 8, 9) and 1800, and which were afterwards col. 
lected and published separately, we must believe that 
Stephen Kemble was altogether unfit for the office he 
undertook, and that, under him, the drama in Edin- 
burgh retrograded very considerably. Nor did it reoo- 
ver itself much und^ the dynasty of Mr Henry Siddons, 
who succeeded Kemble, and who, we believe, was an ami. 
ableman,buta very indifferentactor and inefficient mana- 
ger.^ On his demise, the patent passed ioto the hands of 
his widow, Mrs H. Siddons, who nas, of late years, given 
her brother, Mr Murray, a share in the establishment, 
and intrusted him with the exclusive management We 
shall have occasion frequently to advert to his conduct 
in this capacity, and we shall be chary both of praise 
and blanie, unless when the one or the other is justly 
deserved. But, in the meantime, it is only fahr to re- 
mark generally, that few theatres in the country are on a 
more resectable footing than oars now is ; and that this 
is to be attributed mainly to the exertions of the present 
manager, and the high character for talent and integrity 
which both he and Us sister have always maintained. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE HAREBELL& 

A DEEAM or HOME* 

By Profiitor WUttm* 
Av utter wilderness of heaven and earth ! 
Above— no dreamlike isles Elyslan, 
In rest or motion on a blue abyss 
Of boundless beauty, felt to be profound 
As the pure silence of the ancient skies ! 
No solitary dood-ship sailing by, 
All by herself with her unmurmuring proWy 
Through tideless ether, ever and anon 
Brought brightlier out in all her brawy 
By sudden splendours streaming from the SOD, 
Enamoured of the pageant from afiur I 
Nor yet innumerous fleet aerial, 
Varying its shape to every breath that Uowa 
Unheard in that high dime by mortal ears, 
From wedge to crescent, voyaging the light. 
Like creatures in their native dement 
Banded for pastime in meridian day I 
But all was dim ; and soon the dimness grew 
Darker and darker, almost black as night. 
When, drowsily, at b»t th* edlpoed sun 
Shut his fiunt eye-lid, and a sudden awe 
Fdl on me from th* obscured firmament. 



Bdow— Che saD-forsaken deaert lay. 
Shorn of the ooloar'd beams that beaatify 
The naked rocks, till their dd Uchens bom 
Like rainbows^ and the dusky heather moan 
Look up in crimson to the crimson dooda^ 
Making one glory ; soon the death of light 
Brought on the death of sound in streams and kKh% 
All huah'd as frost; while the great Cataract 
Kept falling in his forest sullenly, 
Like fiff-off thunder deadened by the hilla. 

An otter wildemess of heaven and enrtfa ! 
No cottage-smoke— no flitting bird— no bee 
Humming— no roe astir within the bmVe 
No red-deer belling up among the c 
Silent the eaglets eyry, as if the Bird 
Were preying fiu* at sea among the i 
Mute Echo listen'd, listened all in vain 
In her dim cavern unrespoiHivdy, 
To ghost-like whisperings and mysterisoa dfks 
Coining and going throngh the seUtnde. 

I fdt a syncope of soul and seoae ! 
Fancy her wings upfdded ; Memory 
Lay in a swoon; TmaginaHon, 
In the dull eye, and in the duller ear,' 
ImprisoD*d, lost at once her heavenly dower. 
And work*d no wonders ; like a borial-plaoe 
Was all the scene around, mere dreamless dust ; 
And I stood there, mid strange evaniahings 
Of thoughts and fiodings dearest to my hearty 
With all thdr sweetest, fidrest imagery. 
Insensate almost as the very ston^ 
On which I leant, deq^-sunken in the moai^ 
The black moss of that quaking wildemcaa. 

Oftimcs to me the heart of soUtnde 
Beats cheerily, with grandeur in tiie c h e er. 
With many-pulsed lUk Were I a Thrall 
In some stone dungeon-odl beneath the aea, 
Rock-ribb'd against the music of the tldei^ 
My finer ear could catch the mdodies 
Of small waves breaking foamy on the aheDs^ 
The pale pink shells of silvery-sanded shorea 
Of for-off isles^ where plumed heada are aeen 
Nodding in graceful dance through pabny grwvea; 
Or the dread diapason of the deeis 
When ocean renden back unto the sky, 
From the white tumult of some mid-sea cHfl^ 
A more majestic thunder; or escaped 
In soul from th* iron bondage of my frames 
The wings of some glad Dove would I then UJbb, 
And, like that Dove sole-dttlng In a tree^ 
Enjoy the silvan silence;, by fidr shapes 
Haunted,— by Dryad, or, than Dryad for 
Lovelier, son^e simple human Shqiherdesa 
Seeking lost lamb, or floweret in the woods ; 
Or, in a bolder mood, the sounding plnmes 
Of the Golden Eaglt 1 would bom»w, fresh 
With light and dew of morning, and alofr. 
Soaring in glorious metamorphosis 
Make heaven and earth my own— as lightning quick 
Mine eye-^ny wing for stronger than the starni. 



Vain boast! for In tiJMt desert's kodfaMSi 
My sphrit, foithless to her sacred trust. 
Forsook her sUy upon the past, and foil 
Into a mortal fit as Uank as death I 
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In tkat dim tnuiee^ lo ! tomethiiif at my feet, 
That in its wayering bloom aeem'd beautidd ! 
Tbe bcacuty indistinct of form, and Ime, 
And motion— ftr the Vision gently moved 
like li^it an water— almost dazzling— hriglity 
TeC In its brightness tenderly snbdoed 
Down Into fiUnt and mdancholy smilei ! 
With startled spirit, even as one awalua 
FroBA dreamless aleq^ loon as his fiux is toiich*d 
By the ny*d fingers of the rosy mom, 
I gaaed and gazed ; and then the beauty grewy 
Burnishing up by fine and fine de gr e es, 
Into a happy Family of Flowers, 
In their d^%ht ddighting all the desort, 
Thoogh narrow was thdr moeqr nook of home^ 
The wad wide as the sea ! 

Nor grass nor herb, 
Koaght hot tiMir own fidr sehrcs were smiling tilery 
As if they all had sprouted suddenly 
liaden with fuU-blown bloMoms, and with buds 
Half-Uown between, with stalks most deBcate, 
From the thin soil o'ergrown with yellow moot 
That shared their beauty ; or had fidlen down, 
InuBOital flowers I from the pure coronal 
Of Seraph swimming through our lower tUdm, 
One hoar away firam heaven ! 

A whispering wind, 
SdUham smid the sOenoe, like a thought, 
A cbecrfol thought, not unembued with love. 
Nor nnalUed to tears, almost a sigh, 
T«iKh*d these sweet Hamxsellm, for I knew their 



Even tlirooglwthe uncertain glimmer of their bine 
And skiey beauty,— and a shower of pearls, 
Skook &ora their petals, bathed the stalks as fine 
As gossamer, and sUpt along the leaves^ 
The tiny leaves ahnost invisible 
Tfaoa hid in dew, and as*the dew expired, 
N«vr greener than the green of emeralds. 
Fancy, awaken*d by their loveliness, 
Believed one moment that she heard a chime 
From these blue bdls, as from the magic reins 
Of that green-armour*d elfin Chivalry, 
That wont of old, beneath the moon and stars, 
In many a glittering squadron, through the woods 
And down the ^ens of Scotia to deploy. 
In long suc cess ion, while the Lady- Fern 
The cavalcade overshadowed, and the Hind 
Or Shepherd lonely and belated, view*d 
With beating heart, and with the Holy Sign 
Acroas his bosom town unconsciously. 
Ride by the Fairy Qjueen and all her Court! 

Bat Fancy's dreams are transient in their flight* 
As the thin thistle-down— those of the Heart 
Are In their nature permanent and pure^ 
As fragrance vested in the rose-bud*s oelL 
So, suddenly methought, those Haszbklls fidr 
AD braded towards one central Luminary, 
The fidrest of them all— the parent Floww I 
Like to young children, on some Sabbath evc^ 
Some deep-hush'd hour of pious ecstacy. 
Leaning with tearftil faces towards one 
By all beloved, the mother of them all ; 
And mute as images, when from the Book; 
The Holy Book spread open on her knees^ 
She reads some scriptural story steep'd in 
Of Abel near his grassy altar kill'd 
Even by his brother Caii^-«r Jos^ sold 



Totiavery by his bretliren— can such guilt 
Be Iwm beneath the sides?—- or Absalom 
Rebelling 'gainst his fiither— and bemoan'd 
By the old man, *< Would I had died for thee ! 

Absalom ! Absalom ! my son ! my son !** 

The fine association fiU'd my soul 
With an access of love, that overflow'd 
My famiost being, like a flood of light 
Pour*d all at once into a room that fronts 
The East, when an impatient hand unbars 
A little bolt, and of our day-bullt walls 
A window, to the windows of high heaven 
Exposed, lets Morning in through all the house 
Rejoicing in its tenant the bright Sun ! 

Still were the moorland Harebells beautiful 
In their own mute insensate nature, breathing 
Of God amid the wild ; but from that show 
So ex<iuisite of heavenly workmansl&ip^ 
Emblems of beings fiir more exquisite 
In the endowment of immortal souls, 

1 tum'd me round In gushing tendemees^ 
And, manifest before my eyes, lo ! stood 
Even in the very flesh, no phantoms they. 
My ovm dear Family, my children Uest, 
And in the midst their mother— wife beloved ! 
The gentle one whose gentle life they shares 
Whose joy Is oft like sadness, and her sadness 
Oft but a dim faint shadow of her joy ! 

What lov^— what bliss— may be concentrated 
In one uprising of the soul within us. 
During one single comprehensive moment, 
In time a point, and as a sunbeam fleet,— 
The swelling and the dying of a wave ! 
Yet to the wondrous being who enjoys it. 
Like a long summer day, and deep and full 
Of mystery as the multitudinous sea. 
Unto the blessed phantoms, for Indeed 
Phantoms they were, although I knew it not, 
Few vrere the tenderest words I did address 
In that my dear delusion ! One I drew 
Close to my heart, within my folding srms^ 
And with a father's prayer I kiss'd that head 
So star-lihe, all the while her Christian name 
Murmuring, ** my Mary !" and the child was Uest ! 
Soon was her place most lovingly supplied 
By my bright Margaret, and the phantom sang 
Without my bidding, the sad fitvourite air 
That I might almost wish to hear her sing 
Upon my death-bed, for 'tis like a hymn. 
And breathes of something fiir beyond the grave ! 
I felt a pressure on my knees ; and lo ! 
That merry df, my rosy-cheeked Jane^ 
Hung back her head with all ito links of light, 
And laugh'd up to my fiioe so joyously 
That in the sweet contagion of her glee 
I started, for an instant undeceived. 
At my own laughter in the wilderness. 
But wild, and likewise bold, as roes at play, 
Danced round me my two boys, then disappeared 
Behind a knoll, and then with shouts and springs 
Careering through the heather, breathless cama- 
Back to my feet, and laid them gently down. 
By pastime given into the arms of sleep. 
While, meddy standing, some small space apar^ 
That she might Uiere more tranquilly ei\joy 
My joy, upon a sunny spot I saw 
The Guardian Angel of my mortal life; 
And sure no sooner met our eyes than met 
Our hearts; but in that maethig bsoke the spdl. 
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Beneatb too itroiig » stir of happiiMM ! 

A Tanishliig ! and I was left alone 

In the dark desert, while the Haribslu imiled 

Like disenchanted flowerets at my £wt ! 



L1T£BARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARISTlSa. 



Meitrt Oliver snd Boyd nem to have commeBeed with aeCivltf 
their pnblLihiiig eampMign. We have already had oceaskm to no- 
tice two new works of theirs^ Malcolni's ** Sceoei of War." and 
Mrg JtHinstone^i ** DivenkNU of Hollyeott" and in the ooutm of 
this week, four more new works have been init into our hands, 
which are about to ia»ue Arom ** Tweeddale Court." These are 
" My Grandfathei'B Farm, or Pictures of Rural Lifle,"— •* The 
Life and AdTcntures of Alexander Selkirk,"—" Discourses on 
Some Important Points of Christian Doctrine and Duty, by the 
Rev. AlexAnder Stewart, Minister of DougIas,"~and ** A Treatise 
on the N'tture and Cure of Intestine Worms, by William Rhind, 
Suneon." All these it is our intention to notice speedily. 

Mr Bladcwood is also about to publish several works of an In- 
teresting descriptioo, among which are a *« History of the Pro- 
pen ana Suppresdon of the Reformation in Spain, during the 
Sixteenth Century, by Dr Thomas M'Crie," the able HIstorUmof 
the Scottish Reformation, and Blogra^ier of the Fathers of our 
National Church,— <* The Shepherd's Calendar, by James Hogg," 
•' The Shepherd Bov," atranslatioafiraai the German,— and a se- 



venth edition of PoUok's " Course of Time." 
We haveTecdved a copy of Miss Mitlbrd's 



• Rienal t" and we 



miderstand that this tragedy b on sale at Mr Sutherland's, hi Cal- 
ton Street, whose shi^, we htHtwt, is the principal depot for plays 
taitown« 

Dr Irving, the learned Ubrarlaa to the Faculty of Advocates, 
and author of the Elements of English Composition, is preparing 
for publication a History of Scottish Poetry, fh>m the middle 
of the Thhteenth to the commencement of the Eighteenth Ceo- 

The Jurisdiction of the Temporal Courts of Scotland," Just 
published, by Maclachlan and Stewart, is a small pamphlet, gi- 



'"srv 



vlaaan account of the powers and privileges of these courts. 
We perceive that Mr Colbum is to publish, in January next, 

^ .„.„. — •-- entiUed '• The Jour- 

entirely to the inter- 
esti of ihe miUtary and naval profeislons. The work is to beoon- 

'Pelham,"has 



No. I. of a new monthly periodical, to be 
aal of the United Service.^ to be dedicated 



ducted by an officer of his Majesty's Service, 

" The Disowned," a novel, by the author of 
Just appeared. 

•* The Musical BQoa.aB Alram of Muale. Poetry, and Prose, 
fbr 1829," is annottoeed. Amongst its contents are two songs by 
the Ettrick Shepherd,—" The Harp of Osdan," and « My Emma, 
my darling." There are also original musioal oompositions by 
Bishop, Bamett. Bayly, and others. 

A gentleman ot the name of James has lately published a Poem,. 
caUed •« The Ruined City," which is reviewed and praised in the 
last Number of the New Monthly Magasine. In tbe Pie&oe 
there is this passage : — '* A few years ago a party of English gen- 
tiemen, travelling in the Morea, eoneeived the idea of visiting 
some of the ruins of ancient Greece by moonlight. An account 
of the eflbct produced, given by cme or the travellers to the au- 
thor, suggested the following nttle Poem." The English par^ 
must have cooslsied of men of the most OTiginal mimls, to eim- 
eeive the UUa of visiting Gredi ruins by moonlight, and the au- 
thor must be a person of a vast reach of thought to conceive ihe 
idea of writing a Poem in consequence. 

Mr Sheppard, tbe author of *' Thoughts on Devotion," has In 
the press a work entitied " A View oTsome of those Evidences 
for the Divine Origin of Chtiatianity, which are not founded oo 
the authenticity of Scripture." 

A History of India, in two volumes. Is preparing for publioa- 
tion, by James Augu^ns St John and Leitcn Ritchie. 

A new work is annouooed, to be compleceil in five Numbers, 
each of which will contain four portraits, engraved by the first 
artists, of the Beauties of the Court of Charles II , with Biogra- 
phical Notices,^ the author of " The Diary of an Ennuy^^ 

Dr y achitosh. Lecturer in Edinburgh on the Practice of Phy- 
sic, Is about to publish •• Elements of tbe Principles and Practice 
of Physic" 

" A New Year's Eve, and other Poems," have Just appeared, 
by tile amiable Quaker, Bernard Barton. 

F. Mansd Reynolds, the editor of *' The Keepsake," is the 
son of ReymHds the dramatic writer, who, during more than a 
quarter of a century, produced annually one or two dramas, 
nearly all of whidi were emincBU^succewfuL ReymridsTs last 
publication was the history of his *' Life and Times," to whidi, 
we learn, he intends to add a supplementary volume. 

Anew Cyelopwlia, to be called « Tbe Cabinet Cydopsedia," 
ha« been announced by Messrs Longman snd Co., in which, it is 
said, some of the first men of the age vriil unite their labours. 
One of the peculiarities of this work fo, that it p r o f ess e s to pro- 



treatises on the most abstruse departments of sdence and 

Uvested altogether of their technical lancuage and symbols, 

that all their most import 



art, divested altogether of their technical h 
and to present than In such a fbrm, """ 



tant results will be intelligible to the general reader. This, per- 
haps, may be done, but U is very difficult to do. We know of 
only throe soceessAil atteropU of the kind. Newton in his " Op- 
tics t" Laplaee In his •• Syslemedu Moodet* and Blot In hia 
*' Precis de Physique." Dr Lardner b to be the Editor. 

It Is susgested in the test Number of the « Literary Oaaette," 
that tbe taife bkMk of atone laMy dug ont of Claigleilh Qunry, 



shouki be t ranspo r t e d to London, and eraetad In a eonapieuons 
situation. In honour of the King. There are Just two objections 
to this stiggestion— the first Is, that we do not see why a natural 
euriosityof this kind should be carried away fhan the land that 
produced It} and the second is, that the stone in question ia now 
broken into small pieces 

We are glad to find that tbe aetivhyand nel of the SooCtlah 
Episcopal Church keeps pace with the impulse latel vj^ven to the 
study of Theology in Scotland, by the induction of Dr Chalmers 
to the Divinity Chair in the University of Edinbuigh. Beaides 
the Theotogioal Lectures delivered by the kamcd Ipiaoopallaa 
ProHsMor, Dr Walker, we understand that the Right Reverend 
Bishop Sandford has commenced reading Lectures on Hebrew Li- 
terature, in which it is known he is profoundly versant t aiKi we 
atao learn, thu that acute and accomplished sehoter, the Rev. 
Mr Terrot, has announced his intention of giving a oovrae of Lec- 
tures on the Greek Testament, to begin hi January oexL 

European UHiversUies*'-li may be interesting to some of onr 
readers to know, that there are twenty-five Unlversltiea In 
France ; froax twenty to thirty in Germany t four In Prussia ; six 
in Russia! fifteen In luly t eleven in Spsiln t six in the Nether- 
lands ; four in Switsertends two In Portugal; two in Denmark; 
Ibur in Scotland ; and three in England. 

We observe that a new peristrepnlc panorama of the Battle of 
Navarlo, (Is not Uds a Codtney corruption of Navarino ?) iaabont 
to be opened In this city. We consider a good panorama one of 
the moet:tainocent and dellghtfbl exhibitions wHh whidi we aie 
acquainted t and we are glad that Edinburgh is seldom without 
one or two— both Panoramasand Dioramas. We should hare no 
obieetion to see Coemoramaa and Myrioramas added to ihellat. 

Meavs Roberts and M*Donald have both, we peroeive, an- 
nounced a series of Rhetorical Readings. Mr Roberts, with Miaa 
NoeTs assistance, is to mingle music with elocutioat whl^ can- 
not fkil to make a very agreeable combination. 

We think it right to direct the attention of an toren of the flae 
arts to Mr Gaul's Exhibition of Ancient Paintings, now open In 
the rooms of the Royal Institution. The pictures are very nn- 
merous, and some of them— especially one or two by Albert Cnvp. 
Spada. Salvator Rosa. Murillo, Titian, Backhuyscn, Tenien, mad 
Gerard I>ouw,— of rare beauty and value. 

We are assured by a correspondent, upon whose 

can rely, that ihe Grace recited at the lecent dtamer of the 

quarlan Society, as an extempore and unpuUlshed cfi b rfun of 
Bums, la wdl known throughout all the south of Scotland, aa an 
old covenanter's grace, which was composed, and f^equentiv de- 
livered, bef(»e Bums was bora. The lines themsdvcs, in ao ar as 
their Uteiary merit is eoneemed, are ioarcely worth quanelling 
about. 

TVkeoff loot Gossip^— A new drama, hi two acts, entitled '• Aloyae, 
or the Forester's Uanghler," is to be brou^t out at tiie Edia. 
burgh Theatre on Tuesday next It is the production of a lady, 
who, as an authoress. Is already a fkvourite with the public From 
what we have learned regarding ** Aloyse," we are inclined eon- 
fidcntiy to anticipate iu luccecs. The picee, we are informed, la 
soroewnat of a melandioly cast, and airs Henry Siddons, w^io 
plays the heroine, upon whom the Interest mainly hinges, ha« • 

Ert admirably suited to her. Pritchard, and Montague Stanley, 
ve also striking diaracters t and Murray one to which he vriil, 
no doulM, do ample Justice. We believe, also, that some ori. inal 
music will be inuoduced by Miss TunstaH t and, in shoit, Itdoea 
not seem to be at all probable, that the fkir author will need to 
daim that indnleence tnm the audience which gallantry and 
good feeling would of course prompt, were the dramatk eObtt 
she has made less likely to be suocessftiL— Nothing particular la 
doing in Umdon. A Miss Byfidd, who has recently appeared aa 
a singer at Covent Garden, is noken of as likely soon to fill the 
place of Miu Stephens. Miss Fanny Ayton Is warbling at Bath ; 
and Miss Foote is playing at Lincoln. Ducrow is about to m ~ 
his ap p earance In Glaiigow, where he will remain some time. 



TO OUR READERS. 
The Edinburgh Literary Journal for November 1828, Part I. 
in a handscwie cover, containing three numbers, is this day leady^ 
price Is. 6d. 

TO OUR CORRBSIONDENTS. 

We khaU be glad to hear occasionally from the Glasgow Correa- 
pondent, whose communication appears in this day's *' JoumaL" 
—We hope to hear soon again firom our fHend at Dumfries.— We 
cannot Jud; e of the translations fhxn the German by the aped^ 
mens sent us, which are too short and unconnected.—** The 
Smuggler" will not suit us.— " The Telescope, No. L" and " Prac- 
tical Jokes, No. L" Indicate abilities whidi practice might fan. 
provch^"01d Edwards" is good, but not quUe good enough. — . 
Want of room prevents tto Insertion of our article upon Che 
Blind. 

We contfaiae to reeeive mueli more poetry tiiaa wa know what 
to do with. Our best thanks, however, are due to the author of 
the "Sonnets," which shall appear as soon as possible. So shall 
some of the '*Stansas" of '• D. v." of Dundee { and also cf *'J. S. P.** 
— '« A S." of Dundee—" M." of Glasgow—** M." of Edinburgh, 
and the Lhies entitied ** Manhood," will not suit us.—** D." aska 
for a cahdid opinion. We never give any other. His ** rm^. 
menf has been eonverted into firsgmeots. 

All anonymous Communications must be post-paid, whtdi aa 
Aberdeen Correspondent, who sinis ** A. B." should have known. 
But aa we are somewhat opposed to tbe syrtem of anonymoua 

''^ — so common of late> we shouki wish aa many of our Cor« 
-"-aa possibla to add their names to their r '~ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

OmMeetedwUh Science, Literature, and the Arte. 

Jmt pubUihed. 
n OK Ihieit vohniie Sto, double oolaiini, priet 141. boardt, 

^ DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, designed 

tsr Pofialar Use, cootehiiDf an Aecount of DIimhi, md 
(MrTvHtDMBt, with Dircdloat flor Adminirteriiig Marttdim, 

By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.a 

FaOflw of Um Roval Cottage of Sorgeoot of Bdiobugh, 

•ad PhjsieUn Aoooudirar to tb« Cdinbutgh 

New Town DispeoMTT. 

" The otaMTvatiom oo dimate, diet, TestnMO, and the manage- 
■nt of infhnti, are interesthif and Judlcknu. They oompm 
aB the best eitablhhed infbnnatSon on the tul^eet, and Hkese- 
mal puts ot the wotk, may be penued even by proDntlonal 
mden with adTantage. To parent*, and thoee who have the 
■HWilnu.udimu of duldren, tnU woric must be a utofkil guide t 
ia aB lopeeti, indeed, the Dictionary of Dr Macaulav is eaJ«nUa> 
ted lo gratify rational curiosity, to enlighten the mmds of the 
inUe la general oo medieal subjenta, and to diflVise correct no- 
ttes on many topics whieh are too often disguised in tcduioali- 
tMi. or dehassd by super^tioa. It is, above all, an excellent 
•aciduto to every species of quaekery and empiricism.'*— JBtfiit- 
imrfkMediead Jomm»L No. 9& 

**WehaT« seen fKKhlngof theUnd more opposed to qnadury, 
or hsner adapted tor eoasuHaUoa."— LKrrary Qtiutte. 

*■ We know not asate manual of medkine in our language."— 



«• Decidedly the most useful book of the Und whieh haayet 
bsea oflbred to the piihHc" Cetafoafciw Mereurv, 

Primed for Adam Black, 17* Nocth Bttdgeb Edinhuigfat and 
LoMmaa and Co^ London. 



This day la pnh B shed, by John CarfVae A Son, 8, Drammood- 
slieet, price Sis. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

''* PaVSIOLOGY. By K.M\GENDI. M.D. Translated 
ftem the rvcneh, with Cqploos Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, 
by B. MdMnn, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alpbabetieal 
Index, and Eajgravings, areatly enlarged. 

The Analytical dispodtion and minutsness of the Index, the 
a w n autts notes and cngravinss added, greatly enhance the ralue 
^thit wcU-known work, and bring It down to the latest period of 



The ediuir has spared no pains 
to merit that unexampled patronage with which the wotk 
1^ svot moeived by the public. 

CTILLIE'S LIBRARY, No. 140, High Street, 

Edinburgh, next door to the Commercial Bank. 
Ta thb Ubrary every new work of merit is added as soon as 
pnb H > hed . The following have recently been adocd :— Dr Gran- 
ville^ Recent Travels to St Pr — "- .. .. ..^ . . 

thranch India— Zillah^ 
Btomblccye House— Life 

Rovi9»-NonekeDS <the . 

Talcs of the Great St Bernard, 

ef SakthieO— Triib of Ufe. by ._ 

Pralcstant. a Tale of the Reign of Queen Mary— Man of Two 
liws— Pelham— 8ir W. Scott*s Tales of a C^ramUiither, 1st and 
U *-eries Anglo-Irish— Judge Hall's Letters from the West— 
" " "" " ' The Annuals, and Periodicals, 



to St Petersburg— Bishop Hebei *s Journey 
. a Tale of the Holy City, by the author of 
ife in lndl»— Memoirs of Savary, Duke of 
'ebrated Sculptor) and his Times— 

d, (by the Rev. Geo. Cioly, author 

e, by the author of De Lisle— The 



Conagwood** Memoin,4u!. — 1 
MooChly and Quarterly. 
A large cnlleetioo of Books on 



on sale, new and second hsnd, at 

moderate prices-Bibles— Childrens' Book»-<{chool Books-Sta- 



FINE ARTS. 

}^ H. F. BAXTER, 42, High Street, and 9, 
Waterloo Plac^ begs kave most respeetAiIly to return 
kism fc igned tiMnks to the NobUiiy and Gentry of Scotland in 
eeaeral for the very >iii|fciisiiiisi in which they have encouraged 
Um; and at the same flme to intimate that, in addition to his 
tn the High Street, he has opened that large and com- 
Wareroom, 9. Waterk» Place, where every article coo- 



aectcd with the Art will be got up in that superior style which has 
aheady obtained hfan their decided approbation. 

W. H. F. B. begs farther to state that. In addition to the ex- 
tensive Cidlection belonging to the late J. D. Plerottl. he has 
OMde several very valuable additions} and, ftom his connexion 
wtth Artisli in Paris and Lcndon. various other additions will, 
from time to tfane, be nude to his already extensive Stock.— All 
erdert from town or country promptly executed. 

FIGURES of all kinds CLEANED and REPAIRED, on the 
west mo dera te terms. 

9, tVaterloo Place, 
' I, SSth November ISfS. 



TAM C SHANTER 
AND SOUTER JOHNNY, 

NOW EXHIBITING at No. 40, St Andrew 

.^ Bqaafcftom ten tiU four oTdock. 
These ttatoes are the productkm of Mr Thorn, anatlve of Ayr- 
Ah^asd^taught artisi, and an intaodod to be placed on Bunt's 

, near ADoway KMu 

~,U.t SeMcmTlckali,SkM. 



H a n dsom e ly printed, hi smaD 8vo, with Ten Plates, price It, 6d. 
A NEW EDITION OF 

A NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK- 

ERV, fbrmed upon principles of Economy, and adapted 
for the use of private Families. Comprising also the Art of Car- 
ving. Observaaons on the Management of the Dairy and Poultry 
Yardt Instructions for Home Brewery, Wines, Jbc.i Cookery 
for the Sick, and for the Poor t many very useful Miscellaneous 
Receipts and Directions proper to be given to Servants, both in 
Town and Country. To wMch is prefixed, an E*iay on Domes* 
tic Economy and Househokl Management, comprising many Ob- 
servatkms which wiU be found particukriy useAil to the Mistxem 
of a Family. 

BvaLADY. 
" Thb b really one of the most practically useAil books of any 
whkh we have seen on the sul^lect. The Lady, who has written 
it, has not studied how to form expensive artieles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine elegance with eeonomy ; she has given her 
directions in a plain, sensible manner, that every body can under- 
stand t and th^ are confined not merely tocoMtery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of ol^ects in use in familiest by whieh means 
the utility of the book b very much increased faideed.''— firtfisA 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Streets Soldabo by every 
Bookseller and Newnum in Bii|land, Sootbnd, and Ireland. 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, smaU 8to, 7i. 6d. 



Thb day, Ifmok 7i* boaTds, 

MY GRANDFATHER'S FARM ; wr. Re 
^^^ ttties of Rural LIfte, 

Coatai/s.— The Schoolboy.— The Farm.— The Ftraside.— The 
Playmates.— The Delinqoent.— The OM Castle.— The Bell-Tree. 
—The Seashore— The Flitting.— The Rocking.— The Trial.— 
The Soklier.— The Stepdaughter.— The E^-Gatherer.- The 
Pastor.— The Widows.— The Angler.— The Lovers.— Consump- 
tioo.— The Vow.— The Departure.— The Return. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh} and Geo. B. Whit- 
taker, London. 



Thb dsy are published, by W. A D. Laing. 49, South Bridge, 

haiidsoinely printed in S vols, post 8vo, price £1, 4s. 
ANNALS of the CALEDONIANS. PICTS, 

-^*- and SCOTS} and of STRATHCLYDE. CUMBERLAND, 
OALLOWAY, and MURRAY. By JOSEPH RITSON, Biq. 

Comprising the Authentic Aimab of Scottish History previous to 

' hb wdl-known 



the period with which Lord Hailes i 
and valuable work. 

Abo, lately publbhed, 

EARLY METRICAL TALES; includiiiff 

the Hbtory of Sir Egeir, Sir Gryme, and Sir Gray SteiL Wui 
FroniUfiece and Vignette, Extra boartU, 9$, 

ELEMENTS OF THEOKETICAL ME- 
CHANICS I behig the Substance of a Coune of Lectures on Sta- 
tics and Dynamics. By THOM AS JACKSON, LL.D. ProfcMor 
of Natural Phikaophy in the University of St Andrews. Boards, 
I0».6d. 

In the Presi, to be handsomely printed in S vols, post 8vo, 
THE POEMS OF WILLIAM DUNBAR; 
to iridch are added, the POETICAL REMAINS of several of 
hb CONTEMPOHA RIES. 

KNOWLES' NEW COMEDY. 

Jost published, price &. 6d. 
THE BEGGAR'S DAUGHTER of BETHNAL 

GREEN. A Comedy, in Five Acts. 

By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 

Author of •* Vlrglnius," " Caius Gracchus," and •« William Tell.** 

Printed for Richard Griflin dt Co. PubHc Library, 64. Huiche> 

son Street. Glasgow t Constable A Co. Edinburgh i W. F. Wake- 

man, Dublin t and Basil Stewart, London. 



NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 

Early tn December wilt be pubHshed, 
EmbdUshed with a fine Euravlng of Miss E. Paton, 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 
■^ Edited by GEORGE LINLEY, Esq. Author of '* Songs of 
the Trobadore." " They my My Love b Dead." dco. 

The First Number will contain an Overture, and a variety of 
Sonirs, Trios, &c original and selected} among these, a few old 
and beautiful Airs, hitherto little known.— one or two Songs from 
the Works of Sir Walter Scott, now fint adapted to Music,— and 
some of the finest Scottish Melodies, arranged expressly for thb 
Publication, and for the most part with new and cbaiacteristle 
words> 

The Work will be eompleted in Two PoUo Nmnbera, each 
embelUshed with a Portrait, and contalnhig about Eighty Platea 
of Music, handsomely engraved, and printed on surerane pepec. 

Price each Number, to Subscribers, (thdr eqpies containing 
Proof Iropreasiaos of the portraits,^ ISs. ;— to Non-Subscribers^ 
14a.— No copies can be soM under 15s. after the 1st January. 

OrdeiB for the Work reoeived by J. Lothian, 41, St Andrew 
Square, Bdhibuight R. Ackermann, Strand, Londont J. U» 
Leekie^ Grafton Street, Dubttn. 

No. II. wlU eontatai a Piortnlt of Mbi NoaL 
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This dAT, 
Small 8to, 10b. 6d.« UlttstTated with nmneroas Engravingg ott 

Wood. 
CALMONIA ; or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 

A 8eri«t of Cflnvertstlons on the Ait of Fly-fisMng for the 
•pedet and ▼axietiei of the Sakao, and on the haUta of theie 
Fiahca. 

By An ANGLER. 

*' Our modem PlMsatar ia one fkiniUar eqnaHy with the world 
of hooka, and those high drdes of aoctety which, in our age, aria- 
toeratically shut against the pretensions of mere wealth, open so 
readily to distinguished taloits and acquirements. His range, 
therefore, lioth oif enjoyments and instnietkni, is hx wider than 
that of Isaac Walton. 

** The instructions and Infonnation imparted to Anglen, art, 
as we may tielieve, equally clear, authentie, and entertaining. 

'< A very great number of curious fiwts oooceming ^e nMural 
history of fishes, are here recorded, and ttie high scientific clw- 
racter of the Author is an ample pledge for their accuracy.*— 
QMorterfy Review, last Number, 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street 



TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 

SECOND SERIES. 

This day were published. 

In 3 voii. ISmo, with BngraTfaigs, price lOk Od., 

A SECOND SERIES OF 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER, beinf? Storiet 

talien Atom the History of Scotland, (fttnn the Accession of 
James the First of England to the Union of the Kingdoms.) 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Printed for Cadell and Co. Edinburgh; and Simpkin and Mflfw 
■hall, London. 

Of whom may be had, 
TALES of a GRANDFATHER, First Series, 

a new ediiion, 3 Tola. 10s. fid. 



SECOND EDITION, WITH IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 

Published this day, in 8vo, illustrated by Ten Plates. 16s. bds. 
THE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILO- 

-^ SOPHY, by JOHN LESLIE, Esq. Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in tiie university of Edinburgh, and Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Institute of France. VoL First, including 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Second Editicm, corrected and en- 
lai^ed. 

Aldo, lately published, by the same Author, 
RUDIMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY, in. 
duding Geometrical Analysis, and Plane Trigonometry. De» 
sisned chiefly for ProTcssionai Men. IQustrated by numerous 
Cuts. 8to, It. fid. boards. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinbnigh ( and Geo. B. Whit- 
tricer, London. 



This day is published, in 8vo. Sd Edition, Price 7i. fid. 

A UNIVERSAL PRAYER: DEATH; A 
•^^ VISION of HEAVEN } and a VISION of HELL. 
POEMS, 

By ROBERT MONTGOMERY, 
AuUior of <* The Omniprewnce of the Deity," Sse. he. 
" It ia a great and an extnordinaij performance, and win 
much extend the fune so truly deserved oy its Author.*— LOerary 
Gatette* 

Abo, a new edition, price 7i» fid. of 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY, 
London : Printed for Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Street { 
and Boid by John Anderson, jun. 55, North Bridge Street Edin> 
biugh. 

Of whom also may be had, 

CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY; 

Comprising a familiar explanation of the Huttonian and Weme- 
rian Systems ; the Mosaic Geology, m explained by Mr Granville 
Penn ; and the late discoveries of Professor Buckland, Maccul- 
loch, and others. With Engravings, price It, fid. bds. 
Also, just published, price 3s. fid. half4)Ound, 

1. THE YOUNG LADIES' PRACTICAL 

GUIDE to FIGURES and ACCOUNTS. 

By J. MORRISON, Aocountant, 
Author of *' The ElemenU of Book-keeping,** he, he» 

Nearly ready for publication, 

2. The WANDERER'S LEGACY, a CoUec 
tion of Poenst by Catherine Grace Godwin; Dedicated, by Per- 
mission, to W. Word s worth, Esq. 1 voL post 8vo. 

3. WHAT is LUXURY ? By a Lay Observer. 

IvoLpostSvo. 

4. CHURCHYARD GLEANINGS andEPI- 

ORAMMATIC SCRAPS. ByW.PuOeyn, If mo, price 5s. 
Also to be had as above, 
A great Taiiety of LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS, ooknued 
MEDALLIONS for Scrap Book^, Scfesn^, he. UTHOGRA. 
PHIC DRAWING BOOKis, «M. 
65, North Bridge Street, 
latDeo.l£». 



THE KEEPSAKE. 
T<HE PUBLISHERs"orihi8 SPLENDID and 

-" HIGHLY POPULAR ANNUAL, have now much pleasure 
ip announefaw, thatin aFew Days they will be able to supidy the 
unprecedented demand for it from all parts of the kingdom. Or- 
ders from the Trade in Scotland wiU be executed Wiethe least 
possible delay. 

65, St PauPs Churehyatdf 
Dec 1, laSS. 

LODGrS PORTRAITS 

PERSONS ILLUSTRIOUS IN ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
HISTORY. 

A NEW EDITION of this splendid National 

Work having become necessary in consequence of the very 
great demand for the work, the Plates of the recent edition have 
been destroyed, and New Plates have been ensTaved in the finest 
style of the art. Tlie first Number will be pubHshed in January. 
Prospectuses may be had of William Tai^ 78, Prince's Street, 
who will show specimens of the work, and transmit instantly to 
London the subscription)* of the nobility and frentry of Sootlsind« 
•o as to secure them earty impressions of (he plates. 



Published this day. 
In one thick 8vo volume, price 1Gb 

"ELEMENTS of GENERAL and PATHOLO- 

-^ GICAL ANATOMY, adapted to the present state of Know- 
ledge in that Science. 

By DAVID CRAI6IE. M. D. 
Adam BladE, Edinburgh! and Longman and Co. London. 

This day, email 8vo, 5s. boards, 

THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEX- 
ANDER SELKIRK t containing the real Incidents upon 
which the Romance of ROBINSON CRUSOE is founded: In 
which also the Events of his Llfe^ drawn from autiientic sources, 
are traced ftt>m his Birth, in 1676, till his Death, in 17S3. With 
an Appendix, comprising a De«cription of the Island of Juan Per- 
nandes, and some curious Infonnation relating to his Shipmates, 
he. By JOHN HOWELL, Editor of the ** Journal of a Soldier of 
tlie Seventy-first Regimen^" '* The Life and Adventures of John 
NicoU Mariner,- &<? 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whit- 
taker, London. 



In one volume Svo, 10s. 6d. boards, 
TilSCOURSESon SOME IMPORTANT 

■^^ POINTS of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and DUTY. By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART, Minister of Douglaa. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh t and Gea B. Whit- 



Second Edition, greatiy Improved and enlarged, 

tHth Plates. 8vo, 

Dedicated (by Permission) to His M^iesty, 

nPHE PLANTER'S GUIDE ; or, a Practical 

E^say on the best method of giving immediate eWett to 
WOOD, by the removal of Urse Trees and Underwood { b^iur 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of general Arboriculture, on 
physiological and fixed principles ; interspersed with observationa 
on general Planting, and the improvement of real Landscnw : 
chiefly faitended for the climate of Scotknd. 

By Sir HENRY STEUART. Bart. LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
" The merit to be assigned to the ingenious Baionet is exalted 
by the character of his discovery, rdating to such a fiMdnatinK 
branch of the Fine Arts, as that of creati^ or improviitf actuiU 
Landscape. He has taught a short road to an enci, which almost 
all land propri e tors, possessed of the slightest degree of taste, 
must be desirous of sMainintt/'^Qvarteriif Review,Marek 1828. 
Printed for John Murray, H^mnsite Street. 

HINDMARSirS JUVENILE ELOCUTIONIST. 

Just publ srhed. In Ifmo, price Ss. Sd. bound, 
THE JUVENILE ELOCUTIONIST, com- 
prised in a Series of Exercises, in Prose and Verses towhidi 
are prefixed. An Outline of the Science of Elocution, and to eacb 
Lesson a Pronoundng and Explanatory Vocabulary, according to 
Mr Walker's System. By J. H. HINDMARSH, Teacher oT 
Elocution, Perth Academy, Compiler of '* The Rhetorical Read, 
er,** " Rhetarical i^ialfwues," he 

Edinburgh : Published by Stilling and Kenny; andGcaCoRie 
and Company, London. 



Edinburgh : PuMished for the Proprietors, every Saturday Vom^ 

faig, by CONSTABLE h CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 
S<M also by Robertson h Addnson, Glasgow ; W. Curry, Jun. dt 

Co. Dublin; Huzst, Chance, h Co. London; and by all Ncwb. 

men, Postmasteis, and Cterks of the Road* throughout the 

United Kingdom. 

PHce U, or Bt a mp e d , and stntpet by post, lOd. 

Printed by BALLAvmoE ft Co.. PauL^i Wflrk» OwMtigate* 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



A» EsawUmatUm of the Human Mind, By the Rer. 
Joba Banaatyne. W. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1820. 

To the gieat majority of people, mttaphytics is, per- 
ha^ the moat appalling combination of vowels and con- 
■eoants in the Eogliah language. It is regarded as a 
fOR of cabalistic dialect, — difficult to pronounce, and 
Bost impossible to compTehend.,.^enenuly made up in- 
to treatises of four volumes and upwards, which receive 
their final accomplishment in the purposes of the snuff- 
icndcr, or the devices of the trunk-maker. It is the 
only faeandi of science of which a man makes a merit of 
knowing nothing, and young ladies avow ignorance 
without blushing. In short, it is looked upon as son^e- 
thing disrepatatue to human beings, and excusable only 
in divinity-students and dissenting weavers. Even as 
iar back as the middle of the last century, — when the 
BttDtal impulse that paved the way to revolution, of 
government in France, and of opinion throughout Eu- 
rope, had lent a deqper interest and intensity to the ab- 
itcact and femdamental doctrines of m&n*s constitution 
sad ri^ts, — even then we find the most acute and ele- 
gant philoaopher of his age, — perhaps of his country, — 
r^rettiog the comparative apathy of his CQntcm))oraries 
ta abstruse theories, and reluctantly frittering his own 
WfUtm into detached essays, as the only means of gain- 
ing a bearing with the public And yet it is curious, that 
what is thus obnoxious in a systematic and symmetri- 
cal farm, is the habitual study and practice of every 
man* The whole business and conduct of life is oothins 
else than the practical application of those iodividuJ 
laws, which it is the province of philosophy to correct, 
arrange, analyse, and illustrate. In the most trivial ac- 
tios some theory is formed,— some ratiocination made, 
—^poD those very principles which, in their more ex. 
tend^ application, constitute tlie body and the value of 
oetai^yaical science, nd of physical discovery. So 
wonderful, indeed, do the splendours of intellectual art 
qipear, when brought trgetber, and made palpable to 
view in the annals of philosophy, that ^' we can scarcely 
bring ourselves to think that genius is but a form of ge- 
neral tendencies of association, which all partake ; and 
that ita magnificent conceptions rise according to the 
SUM simple laws which regulate the course of vulgar 
thos^ht/: 

The distaste for systems of abstract inquiry that has 
to hmg prevailed, is attributable, therefore, not to the sub- 
ject matter itsdf, — for its immediate application comes 
borne CO the business and bosom of every rational being, 
— b«t to the rqmlsive aspect which, under the dogmas 
aad drivelling of the schoolmen, philosophy for a pe- 
riod aasame£ Urged by a zeal no less blind than 
ismetnoua, for the support of a creed, as uninfluen- 
tliJ on the heart as incomprehensible to the mind, their 
whole energies were devoied to mystify matters which 



could not be explained, until the sacredness of religioa, 
in the end, became subservient and secondary to the 
very subtleties that were originally invented for its aid. 
These impieties and fooleries, indeed, were subsequently 
destroyed by the promulgation of thelnductive Laws ; but, 
like the stains on female honour, their memory and influ- 
ence have never been altogether obliterated. One great lea- 
son, nevertheless, has been taught to philosq>has in ge- 
neral, by this very stigma,— namely, the danger of pro- 
secuting their speculations with any otlfer view than the 
discovery of truth, for its own sake ; and the absurdity 
of setting out with the determination of involving their 
opinions with preconceived notions or systems. 

This lesson, however, the author of the volume before 
us seems to have overlooked ; for, at the very outset, he 
lays down, as a positive criterion of the truth of any 
svstem, that it cannot, by any inferences, lead to a con- 
clusion which a full moiety of the Christian worid hold 
to be indubitable ; and, in perfect accordance with sudi 
• preface, we have all manner of texts from holy writ to 
solve the most legitimate and appropriate questions of 
natural theology. This is equally repugnant to good 
taste, and to the plainest principles and ordinary rules of 
philosophical reasoning ; — and although the author*B 
plea of being but slightly conversant with the metaphy- 
sical writings of others, may serve as an apology in cases 
of oversight or mistake, — we apprehend that it cannot 
stand him in stead for raising, on the very violation of 
a rule, a charge of Atheism (as clearly as implication 
can) against the very individual to whom the doctrines 
of the existence of a Deity, and of the immateriality and 
immortalitv of the soul, as dictates of natural religion, 
owe more than to all his predecessors. It is either child- 
ish or Jesuitical to make any distinction in Atheism t^ 
tween a genius like Brown and his doctrine. At that 
rate. Atheism might abound all over the world, and yet 
it would be impossible to point out a disbeliever in his 
God. We can conceive of even a mind like Pop^*s being 
gradually blinded by the meUphysical ^fusibilities of 
another, until he became the instrument of dissemina- 
ting a system which, had he seen its consequences, he 
would have abjured and detested ; but that the most 
subtle and profound intellect of modem times was un- 
able to perceive, what to Mr Ballantyne appears so very 
obvioas, is altogether incredible indeed. We would 
fain hope, that the passage which has called forth our 
animadversions is merely one of the hasty and imdigesu 
ed remarks, of which the volume affords so many speci- 
mens ; and that, should a second edition ever afford an 
opportunity of correction, the author wiU be prompt to 
cancel an imputation, which justice should have with- 
held him fK>m throwing on the living, and charity f^om 
casting on the dead. 

We have insisted thus long on the tone and temper 
of this work, because the author has weakened his own 
positions by a pe^etual appeal, when hard pushed, to 
devotional consequences, instead of sound logic: As, 
where he combats Edward's doctrine of the WiU, by de- 
claring, *' that it is purely physical necessity, or fatal- 
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ity>"— where he orerthrowB Reid*B theory of Condngeo* 
cy, by the simple aaeertioD, that It pioTcs ♦' the whole 
univeite mutt be under the tupreme juriidiction of 
ch»nce,*'-.or where be denounces Dugald Stewart for 
haying broached a theory, wWch, notwithstandkig « the 
appearances of pie^ under some of its aspects,'* leads di- 
rectly to more impious results — thui we choose to copy, 
but which the author has elaborately detailed in a note 
at pp. 242 and 243. Such impotent conclusions could 
only beget a smile, were it not that they appett a kind 
of retributive justice towards the philosoplier last named, 
who, when the fire of genius was nearly extinct, raked 
up its flickerinff embers for the purpose of bhuting the 
fair fame of a departed, and, in our cminion, superior, 
genius. 

It is time, however, that we proceed to give some ac- 
count of the work itself. From the introduction,_by 
far the best piece of composition in the book, and which 
contains some sound and acute remarks on Uie mode of 
conducting phUosophical speculations,— we learn that 
the volume now given to the public contains only one of 
four secUons, into which the " Examination" is divided ; 
and that the publication of the rest is (very iudidously, 
we think,) dekyed, untU the receptto nof their precur- 
•or is ascertained. We are further informed that the 
author is an amateur, <* not extensively acquainted*' 
with writings on the subject of which he treats, and, 
Uierefore, as he very truly savs, liable ♦* to appropriate to 
himself what may really belong to those who have gone 
before." Such is the account given by Mr Ballantyne 
of his intentions, his acquirements, and his book ; and 
after a careful perusal of the latter, it seems to us pretty 
smarent, that it is the work of one, who is an admirer of 
what in the days of Beattie was «o popular under the 
misnomer of " the Common Sense Philosophy." Not 
that in his individual doctrines he is to be confounded 
with that interjeciional and stipendiary polemic,-.or 
even with the more temperate, though equally unte- 
niblc, arguments of Dt Reid ; but his great aim, in the 
peculiar system he has adopted, is, like theirs, to mea- 
sure phlloeophical theories by popular or vulgar opi- 
nion ; and to take the ordinary feelings and indiscrimi- 
oMe lanffuage of mankind, as the ultunate basis, stand- 
lad, and appeal, in abstract speculadon. This leads 
mm, at every other page, to assume as axiomatic, proven, 
or needless of explanation, potou, on which great doubt, 
and diversity of opinion, prevail. 

In no instance is this more conspicuous than in the 
first chapter, «• On the Sensidve Principle," where, 
without the slightest preparation, and while expecting 
some hypothesis or explication of the senUent principle, 
and its susceptibilities, as the ground-work of future de- 
ductions,.-.we are plunged at once into a theory of the 
XdMsof Extension. Here, in opposition to Brown, who 
held tha^ such ideas are acquired, and not original; and 
to Rdd, who supposed them to result, not from actual 
impreitUm^ but from the consequent «fffrM/ioiw,-lhe 
ascribes their origin, as weU as that of oar ideas of du- 
ration, to what he styles the ** law of correspondence.** 
We give the enunciation of thU law in his own words. 
*♦ Every hnpiession on a sensitive part of the body 
suggests a sensation; and, in connexion with it, an idea 
of a portion of extension corresponding to the portion of 
nervous expansion aflccted.** Ideas of extension, there- 
fore, are concomitant and coeval with our sensations ; 
or, in other words, the very first impression on any of 
the sensitory organs, (which are merely the extremities 
of nervous expansion,) necessarily suggests the idea of 
«*«»{«» and lis various modifications of figure, Ac, 
Ac Now, to this explanation we have only one objec- 
tion, vix* that it is utterly at variance with the facts 
and phenomena it is meant to elucidate, even in the im- 
pvemioas of tooch,_where the idea of extension in the 
impinging object is most likdy to arise. WiU any one 
pretend, that with the tactual feeUng of an external sub- 



stance, we have primarily any idea of extsnsioo, real or 
comparative, either of the nervous expanse affected, or 
of the body producing the impression ? On the contrary, 
it is notorious, that if, with our eyes shut, the hand is 
carried over any superficies, the idea of extension de- 
pends, not on the position of sensitive surfaces employed 
in the act of palpation, nor on the portion of space tra- 
versed, — but on the comparative celerity or slowness 
with which the operation is performed. On making 
the experiment, it will be found, that so faf from ^^ the 
idea of extension corresponding with the extent of im- 
pression," we are completely ignorant of the longitu- 
dinal dimensions, whether we use a finger or a hand, — 
or whether the body be two yards or five yards in length. 
Or, to put the mattser in another light, — if the idea of 
extension depend ultimately on the extent of the ner- 
vouM extremity affected, the puncture of a pin should 
suggest little more than the idea of a mathemarical 
point,— which hath position but not magnitude. And 
yet, (when once the idea of extension has been obtained 
by other means,) there is, perhaps, no impression, which, 
in its apparent diffusion, conveys an idea of greater ex- 
tent The truth is, that even in our tactual impressions, 
we do not uniformly refer our immediate sensations to 
the part affected,*— as in the case of those who, having 
lost a limb, ascribe any feelmg in the fragment lefV, to 
the extremity of which they were long since denuded. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the sense of toudi, 
as subversive of mere sensual impressions affording our 
first notions of extension. But if we take the most cur- 
sory survey of sight, taste, smell, and hearing, the theory 
becomes supremely ridiculous. We should like to know 
what ideas of extension arise firom tlie odour of a rose, 
^r if they do arise, whether we have an idea of greater 
magnitude in smdling with one nostril, with half a 
nostril, or with both nostrils, — or wheUier a roae of 
small dimensions suggests its comparadve diminutive, 
ncsi when coming after the fragrance of a bulkier pre- 
decessor ? In taste, — the doctrine may excuse a glutton 
for taking large mouthfuls. — ^but it will scarcely satisfy 
a philosopher of temperate habits. 

Our author's theory of our conceptions of Duration we 
regard as equally unsound, — and his notions on Assoda- 
tion scarcely less to. He combats the opinions of Hume 
and othen on the latter point, and maintains that ideas 
suggest one another, notbv aav similarity or relation be. 
tween their obfecU^ but by the simple affinity of pre* 
cedence between themselves. He endeavoun to reduce 
tlie commonly received laws of association to this single 
principle, but at such length that we have not space to 
follow him into details. 

The third chapter treats of Volidon, under whidi he in. 
dudes Attention, Abstracdon, Imagination, (in part,)and 
Oiusation. He defines Volition to be ^^ the power of dc- 
taining our ideas for a longer or shorter period, with a 
view to tlie attainment or accomplishment of something ;'* 
and characterises it as an original prindple of our con. 
stitution, ^* on which, stricUy speakmg, none of the other 
prindples act. It is it which acts on them, and acts 
only occasionally as we see meet to employ it" It 
is in this chapter, and pardcularlv in the Ath and <^h 
sections, when speaking of the freedom of the mind, I 
and the causative infiuence of volidon, — that an un. ' 
founded apprehension of consequences has hurried the 
author beyond his depdi, and made him, as is usually 
the case with drownmg men, catch at straws. That 
there is in the mind some power or suscepdbility, by 
which, in the choice and attainment of d>jects, its deci- 
doos are regulated, is beyond the readi of doubt. But 
that this prindple is not, like everv other mental sus- 
cepdbility, called into exerdse, and modified and con- 
trolled, by the circumstances and obiects among which 
it is placed, is improbable from analogy, and contra- 
dicted by experience. It must never 1^ forgotten that 
iriiat we call distinct powen or prindples of the mind, 
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•re nothing else than general denominations, under which 
certain dttses of feeUogs are arranged ; and that so far 
from any absolute diversitj or divisibility of powers, 
we only know of mind as something capable of existing 
in eertain slates, whidi constitate our wlK>le catalogue 
of fedings, whc^er sensations, appetites, or emotions ; 
and snseeptihlc^ likewise^ of aiFe«tion and change of 
state, by tne infinity of objects of which it is cognisant 
Of these states or modes of mind, there is one termed 
Desire hy some, — Will by others, — and Volition by a 
ihiid party ; but whidi, in all cases, is simply the per- 
ception of any object, coupled with the wish to obtain 
it This feeling is, perhaps, with the exception of sen- 
satioo, the moat frrauent and abiding, in which the 
naind exists ; but stiU it b as dependent for its rise, 
farce, and duradoo, upon previous states or afl^ctions 
of tbie mental principle, aa aoT sensation or emotion 
whatever. How any existent feeling suggests that which 
hmncdiatrly follows it, we do not pretend to explain ; 
bot that, in the infinite series of mental states, every 
mutation has its csuse in some sntecedent alFection, and 
beeomes itself the necessary generator of another change, 
ii perfectly apparent, if we suppose any relation or coo- 
gruity between the sensations, emotions, and notions of 
human beings. In sluurt. Desire, — or, as our author terms 
it. Volition, is always an effect of some determinate 
CMue ; and, like every other effect, the necettary result 
sf its antecedent. We say Mccessarp ; for, according to 
sny atiooal definition of cause and dkct^ it is tmpossi- 
Ueto eooeeive the existence of the first, without theln- 
stantaDeoos production of the other. Mr Ballantyoe, 
indeed, informs us, that he knows causes, which, in 
Ueatiad dfcumst ances, are not nniformly followed by 
iicBtksl results ; and he gives ns to nnderstand, that a 
man may be placed, at dmerent times, in precisely the 
iHne sttaatioa* as to all motives and capability of act- 
ing, and yet his volitions may be different each time, 
sr he may have no volition at alL We shall not pre- 
tend to contradict diis, as we are not aware that any 
pszaDel phenomena ever occurred in this world ; but we 
win give ten to one, — as a friend of ours ofiTers to all 
nssaafoctoreia of the marvellous,— that the like does 
Bot take plaee agam. 

llKre StiU lemains an intermmable chapter on the 
Motive Principle, in which the author seems to be in 
Boch the same predicament with ourselves, viz. sorely 
piziled to discover the meaning of his ^* Law of Coo- 
graity.** This, periiaps, was his excuse for writing so 
Bach aboat it. It must be ours, for dropping the sub- 
jecL 

From what we have said, it must be pretty apparent 
that we have no high opinion of this work. Indeed, we 
have cnly been induced to give it the attention it has met 
vidi, ftom the importance of the subjects which it was 
hnended to expound. It is defective in arrangement,.. 
loM in reasoning,— and so stiff and dry in ttvle, as to 
be sbsohitely insufferable to any other than those who 
to the perusal of mediocre metaphjrsi- 



The Ll/i and Advcniuret of Alexander Selkirk; eon- 
Uhtig the real incidents upon which ^ Romance of 
Rtibituom Crutoe i$ founded. By John Howell. Editor 
of the ^ Journal of a Soldier of the 71st Regiment," 
^ The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, Mariner," 
and Author of An Essay on the War-galley^ of the 
Andenta." Edinburgh; Oliver ^d Bojd. ^8^. 
Pp- 198. 

THnx are few sorts of resdins in which the UndSf 
•SB tskes a more romantic interest man the adventures of 
A«e who <^ go down to the great sea in ships." They are 
a pecaliBr people who live upon an element of their own ; 
(nor habits, smd thoughts, and foelings, are not as ours. 



The murmur of the ocean is for ever around them ; the 
four winds of heaven know them as the children of the 
storm, and the nurslings of the breeze. They have l)een 
over that pathless wildemeu of waves, which submits 
not, as the passive earth does, to human cootroL On its 
wide fields mortal hand never sowed or reaped ; never 
does it bring forth its spontaneous fVuits for man ;— it 
is boundless because unexplored— onmipotent because 
irresistible. The lord of the creation sinks into help, 
lessness before its might. Wealth and pride go down 
with a shriek into its depths, and the solitary sea-bird, 
in whose sight they perish, wheels fsr away with a shrill 
cry of scorn, that they should thus idly have braved their 
fate. And not the daring navigator alone, but idl the 
habiuble globe, seems to be at the mercy of Uie deep. 
For a time, perhaps for many ages, it mav consent to 
act in accordance with certain unknown and mysterious 
laws which regulate the heavenly bodies ; but who shsll 
say when it may again, as it has done before, burst its 
bounds, and roll siUlenly on over a vanished world ? It 
is a useless question — an unprofitable speculation ; but 
these and similar reflections) though mmly perceived, 
and seldom expressed, tend more or less to tinge the sea- 
num's character as wdl as the complexion of the lands- 
nuui*s thoughts, when we happen to consider the nature 
of his pursuits. 

It is true that this is the poetical side of the subject, 
and that there is another more fiuniliar and not less just, 
which detracts considerably from tlie romance that nUgbt 
otherwise attach itsdf to the habits and occupations of 
the sailor. He is in general uneducated, ignorant, 
simple, unrefined ; he ploughs die ocean without medi. 
Uting on its grandeur ; he comes into port, and he can 
tell you little of what he has seen. To him his ship is 
merely a vehicle for transporting goods from one coun- 
trv to another^ and the sea is the mountainous road bv 
which he must continually travel. He may launcn 
forth upon its waten and return no more; but so have 
thousands, and when a fate is common it ceases to in- 
spire dread. What, then, is to hinder him from pass- 
ing over the surface of the waves with as much indiffer- 
ence as the fish passes beneath them ? What is he but 
a fish who occasionally walks about upon dry land ? 
When the sea is calm, it is well ; when a storm comes, 
he must weather it the best way he can. As for the 
poetry of the thing— its beautv and sublimity, — s glass 
of grog and a bit of fresh beef are worth them alL 

Ye^ disenchant it as we will^ the ocean is full of ro- 
mance, not in itself alone, but in that which it contains. 
Its icebergs, its coral reefr, its wild rocks, and its lovely 
islands, smiling far away like stars in the coronet of night, 
live in the imsgmation, and rouse the mind into activity. 
Then the stories that nave been told by the adventurous 
mariner who has wandered out of the common tracks ; 
who has been placed hi situations novel, if not appalimg, 
and the history of whose sensationa tends to threw addi- 
tional light upon human nature, — thesecan never lose their 
interest so long as the tides fiow. Of all kinds of romance, 
the romance of real life is the wildest and most absorb- 
ing ; and in proportion as it is founded upon that ro- 
mance, fiction acquires a value. Hence, the great charm 
of De Foe*s Ubtory of Robinson Crusoe ; and hence, 
the anxiety that has long been felt to know exactly the 
real Incidents from which that history ukes its rise. In 
the work before us Mr Howell has undertaken to sup- 
ply the information. It was an undertakmg well edapted 
to Mr Howell's peculiar habits and turn of mind* The 
books he has already published, all of which have sold 
extensively, prove, that besides a very general stock of 
knowledge, and a liking for laborious reses^, he pos- 
sesses the art of arranging his ideas lucidly, and express- 
ing them Iq pUin shnple language, without pretensiooj 
and without affectation. Altogether, Mr HoweU is a 
person eui genorit. Belonging, as he does, to the lower 
ranks of lire> supporting hmitelf entirely as a mechanic, 
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by honett industry, obliged to combat with the disad- 
vantages of birth and adverse fortune of various kinds, 
he has, nevertheless, rescued himself bv his own decided 
abilities, fioin the neglect to which bis lowly sphere 
would have consigned him ; and is now not unfrequenUy 
honoured, in his humble shop, by visito fom Professor 
Lttlie, Sir Walter Scott, and many other scientiBc and 
literary characters of the first eminence. We think it 
right to mention these facu of the author, and we have 
DOW a few words to say of his book. 

Though it is not absolutely proved, there is every reason 
to believe that the circumstances stated in Cook*s Second 
Voyage Round the World concerning Alexander Selkirk, 
meagre as they are, suggested to De Foe the first hint 
of Robinson Crusoe ; and, as MrUowell justly remarks, 
" the first perusal of the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
forms an era, not the least important in the pleasures 
which the young mind derives from the divine gift of 
letters." When, therefore, we come to understand that 
Robinson Crusoe was not a real person, but that there 
w(u a real person on an uninhabited island, under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, we are very much inclined 
at first sight to argue aybr/iori, that if we could be made 
to feel so intense an interest in a man of straw, we roust 
needs feel still greater interest in a bona Jlde reality of 
flesh and blood. And so we should, provided his bio- 
grapher, honestly determined to tell the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth^could find, in connexion with him, 
a stock of incidents, so minute and artfully arranged as 
those which the vivid fancy of De Foe supplied. But, 
on the contrary, little except a few general and leading 
facts has been recorded. All that even Cook has told 
us of Selkirk is measre and unsatisfactory ; nor have 
others been more exphdt, for nothing is to be found but 
cursory notices and accidental allusions in the Voyages 
of Funnel, Rogers, UUoa, and Anson ; while tlie separate 
pamphlets and papers which appeared concerning him in 
the magazines and other periodicals of the day, wereeither 
catch-penny impositions or theoretical speculations. De 
Foe drew upon his own imagination, and with its asftist- 
ance evaded these difikulties; but imagination has little 
to do with biography, and the consequence is, that the 
small volume before us, with the exception of some 20 
or 30 pages of interesti'g matter, bears too evident 
marks of being patched out with extraneous and sup. 
plementary care before it could be made to attain even 
its present moderate size. The truth is, that a hundred 
and thirty years ago, when the science of navigation was 
not so well understood as it is now, the mere circum- 
stance of twing left for a shorter or longer period on an 
uninhabited island, was not considered so very wonder. 
fuL Cook, in alluding to Selkirk, has expressly said ; 
-.." This solitary life is not so amazing : we have men- 
tioned two other persons who, at several times, continued 
long on the same island, and without these conveniences, 
this man we here speak of was furnished with ; and yet 
it was never thought worth while to give any particular 
account of their behaviour there.*' More than twenty 
years before Selkirk came to reside on the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, the celebrated Dampier left one of his 
men there by mistake, who remained alone upwards of 
three years. Subsequently several of Davis^s crew were 
left in a similar predicament. Indeed, there used to be 
nothing more common than sailors being left, either 
through accident or design, on uninhabited inlands or 
coasts at which ships touched. The genius of De Foe 
has almost impressed the belief that no man ever suffer- 
ed in this way but Robinson Crusoe ; and it is with re- 
gret we learn, on examining the subject, that he is not 
so singular an exception as we had been led to believe. 
We cannot, in fact, see, that any man in this situation, 
is in circumstances very materially different from those 
which were voluntarily made for themselves, by the her- 
mits of old who lived among the mountains of Abyssi- 
nia, or in the deserts of Egypt The principal distinc- 



tion seems to be, that in the one case we read of the 
feelings and occupations of a simple sailor, whose only 
study was how to keep himself alive ; and in the otlier 
we are informed of philosophical meditations and austere 
devotion* 

It must not, at the same time, be denied, that though 
it is right to divest the subject of the romance attached 
to it by the novelist, it still retains a very considerable 
interest ; and Mr Howell, as a conscientious inquirer 
into the truth of the case, has the merit of placing the 
whole circumstances of Selkirk*s peculiar destiny in the 
proper light. We shall present our readers with one or 
two extracts, which relate particularly to the great inci- 
dent of Selkirk's life, and which we, of course, consider 
the most amusing and instructive part of the work. Ha- 
ving told us that he was bom in the year 1676, of mean 
parents, at Largo, in Fife^ and that he turned out a 
spoiled and wayward boy, our biographer, having few 
materials to work upon, brings us quickly down to 1703, 
in which year Selkirk, who bad early shown a propen- 
sity for the sea, and had acquired some little repuution 
as a man of skill and courage, left the Downs as aail- 
ing-master, in one of the twO ships with which Dampier 
proceeded on a cruising expedition to the South Seas. 
After being furnished with some details of the voyage, 
which at this time of day possess little general interest, 
we at length arrive at the island of Juan Fernandez, to 
which Selkirk's vessel had come for repairs. Selkirk 
had by this time quarrelled so seriously with his captain, 
that he determined, at whatever risk, not to retum to 
his vesseL The foUowing is the account Mr Howell 
gives us of his resolution to remain alone on the island, 
and of his first feelings when he saw his comrades de- 
part, never to return :— 

'' From the beginning to the end of September, the 
vessel remained undergoing repairs. The disagreement, 
instead of being made up, became greater every day, and 
strengthened the resolution which Selkirk had made to 
leave the vessel. Just before getting under weigh, he 
was landed with all his effects, and be leaped on shore 
with a faint sensation of freedom and juy. He shook 
hands with his comrades, and bade them adieu in a 
hearty manner, while Stradling sat in the boat urging 
tlieir return to the ship, which order they instantly obey - 
ed ; but no sooner did the sound of their oars, as they 
left the beach, fall on his ears, than the horrors of be- 
ing lefl alone, cut off from all human society, perhaps 
for ever, rushed upon his mind. His heart sunk within 
him, and all his resolution failed. He rushed into, the 
water, and implored them to return and take him on 
board with them. To all his entreaties Stradling turned 
a deaf ear, and even mocked his despair ;^-denouncing 
the choice he had made of remaining upon the island as 
rank mutiny, and describing his present situation as the 
most proper state for such a fellow, where his example 
would not affect others. 

^< For many days after being left alone, Selkirk was 
under such great dejection of mind, that he never tasted 
food until urged by extreme hunger, nor did he go to 
sleep until he could watch no longer, but sat with his 
eyes fixed in the direction where he had seen his- ship, 
mates depart, fondly hoping that they would return and 
free him from his misery. Thus he remained seated 
upon his chest, until darkness shut out every obstacle 
from his sight. Then did he dose his weary eyes, but 
not in sleep ; for morning found him still anxiously 
hoping the return of the vesseL 

^^ When urged by hunger he fed upon seals, and such 
shell-fish as he could pick up along the shore. The 
reason of tills was the aversion he felt to leave the beach, 
and the care he took to save his powder. Though seals 
and shell-fish were but sorry fare, his greatest inconve- 
nience was the want of salt and bread, which n>ads him 
loathe his food until reconciled to it by long use. 
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*^ It was DOW Che banning of October, (1704,) which 
in those aouthern Utittides is the middle of spring, when 
natnie appears in s thousand varieties of form and fra- 
grance, quite unknown hi northern climates ; but the 
agitation of his mind, and the forlorn situation in which 
be was now placed, caused all its charms to be unregard- 
ed. There was present no one to partake of its sweets, 
— no companion to whom he could communicate the 
flings of his mind. He liad to contend for life in a 
mode ooite strange to him, and it was with much diffi. 
eottj that he sustained the horror of being alone in such 
a d^i^te place. If we think, for a moment, how dis- 
sgreeable it is to most men to be left by themselves for 
a few dajrs, we may form a faint idea of his situation, 
snd how painful it must have been to him, a sailor, ac- 
customed to enjoy and perform all the offices of life in 
the midst of bustle and fellowship. What greatlv added 
to the horrors of his condition, wss the noise of the seals 
during the night, snd the crashing made by falling trees 
and rodcs among the heighu ; which last often broke 
the stillness of the scene with horrid sounds, that were 
echoed fh>m valley to valley. 

^ The buildmg of the hut was the first object that 
roused him to exertion ; and his necessary absence from 
the shore gradoslly weaned his heart from that aim 
which had alone absorbed all his thoughts, and proved 
a secondary means of his obtaining that serenity of mind 
he aficrwwrds enjoyed ; but it was eighteen months be- 
fore he became fully composed, or could be for one whole 
day absent from the beach, and from his usual hopeless 
watch for some vessel to reUeve him from his melancholy 
draation." 

After the lapse of several months, custom gradually 
msde Sdkirk*s situation less irksome, and we find him 
at length becoming happy in his solitude. The follow- 
ing extract suppUes us with an account of his mode of 
li£e:^ 

^ Havioff food in abundance, and the climate being 
heslthy and pleasant, in about eighteen months he be- 
casae reconciled to bis situation. The time hung no 
kmger heavy upon his hands. His devotions, and fre- 
quent study of the Scriptures, soothed and elevated his 
mind ; and this, coupleid with the vigour of his health, 
and a constantly serene sky and temperate air, rendered 
fab li& one continual feasL His feelings were now as 
joyful as they had before been melancholy. He took 
ddight in every thing around him ; ornamented the 
hut in which he lay with fragrant branches, cut from a 
spsdoos wood on the side of which it was situated, and 
thereby formed a delicious bower, fanned with continual 
breezes, soft and balmy as poets describe, which made 
his repose, after the fatigues of the chase, equal to the 
most exquisite sensual pleasures. 

^ Yet, hippy and contented as he became, there were 
minor cares that broke in upon his pleasing solitude, as 
it were to place his situation on a level with that of other 
hamaa bemgs ; for man is doomed to care while he in- 
babiu tibis mortal tenement. During the early part of 
his residence, he was much annoyed by multitudes of 
rsts, whidi gnawed his feet and other parts of his body, 
as he slept during the night. To remedy this disagree- 
sbk annoyance, he caught and tamed, after much exer- 
tkiQ and patient perseverance, some of the cats that ran 
wild on the island. These new friends soon put the rats 
to flight, and becsme themselves the companions of his 
leisure hours. He amused himself by teaching them to 
dance, and to do a number of antic feats. They bred so 
^t, too, under his fostering hand, that they lay upon 
his bed and upon the floor in great numbers ; and, al- 
though thoa freed from his former troublesome visitors, 
yet, so strangely are we formed, that when one care is 
lemoved, another takes its place. These very protectors 
asonrce of great uneasiness to him ; for the idea 



haunted his mind, and made him at times mdancholy, 
that, after his death, as there would be no one to bury 
his remains, or to supply the cats with food, his body 
must be devoured by the very animals which he at pre- 
sent nourished for his convenience. 

**' The island abounds in goats, which he shot while 
his powder lasted, and afterwards caught by speed of 
foot At first, he could only overtake kids; but Utterly, 
so much did his frugal lite, joined to air and exercise, 
improve his strength and habits of body, that he could 
run down the strongest goat on the island in a few mi- 
nutes, and, tossing it over his shoulders, carry it with 
ease to his hut All the by-ways and accessible parts 
of the mountains became familiar to him. He could 
bound from crag to crag, and slip down the precipices 
with confidence. So great was his strength and speed, 
that he could in a short time tire out even the dogs be- 
longing to the Duke and Duchess, and outrun tl^ in 
the most laborious chase. 

*^ With these capabilities, hunting soon became his 
chief amusement It was his custom, after running down 
the aninutls, to slit their ears, and then allow them to 
escape. Tlie young he carried to the green lawn beside 
his hut, and employed his leisure hours m taming them. 
They in time supplied him with milk, and even with 
amusement, as he taught them as well as his cats to 
dance ; and be often afterwards declared, that he never 
danced with a lighter heart or greater spirit anywhere, 
to the best of music, than he did to the sound of his 
own voice with his dumb companions.*' 

At length, after he had been on the island four years 
and four months, he was destined to be restored to hu- 
man society. Some Bristol merchants, having fitted out 
two armed ships to cruise against the French and Spa- 
niards, in the South Seas, gave the conunand to Captain 
Rogers, who visited Juan Fernandez at nearly the com- 
mencement of his expedition, Mr Howell thus writes 
on the subject :— . 

«< On the 31st of January 1709, they came in sight of 
Alexander Selkirk's dominions, who was, as usual, an- 
xiously surveying the watery waste. Slowly the vessels 
rose into view, and he could scarcely believe the sight 
real ; for often had lie been deceived before. They gra- 
dually approached the island, and he at length ascer- 
tained them to be English. Great was the tumult of 
passions that rose in his mind ; but the love of home 
overpowered them all. It was late in the afternoon when 
thev first came in ^ight ; and lest they should sail again 
without knowing that there was a person on the island, 
he prepared a quantity of wood to bum as soon as it was 
darx. He kept his eye fixed upon them until night fell, 
and then kindled his fire, and kept it up till morning 
dawned. His hopes and fears having banished all de- 
sire for sleep, he employed himself in killing several 
goats, and in preparing an entertainment for his expect- 
ed guests, knowing how acceptable it would be to them 
after their long run, with nothing but salt provisions to 
live upon. 

*^ When day at length opened he still saw them, but 
at a distance from the shore. His fire had caused great 
consternation on board ; for they knew the island to be 
uninhabited, and supposed the light to have proceeded 
from some French ships at anchor. In this persuasion 
they prepared for action, as they must either fight, or 
want water and other refreshments, and stood to their 
quarters all night ready to engage ; but, not perceiving 
any vessel, they next day about noon sent a boat on 
shore, with Captain Dover, Mr Fry, and six men, aU 
well armed, to ascertain the cause of the fire, and to see 
that all was safe. 

''*' Alexander saw die boat leave the Duke, and pull 
for the beach. He ran down joyfully to meet his coun- 
trymen, and to hear once more the human voice. He 
took in his hand a piece of linen tied upon a small pole 
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M » flag, whidi he waved as they drew near, to attract 
Uieir attention. At length be heard them calling to him 
for a good place to land, which he pointed out, and fly- 
.ing as swift as a deer towards it, arrived first, where he 
stood ready to receive them as they stepped on shore. 
He embraced them by tarns, bat his joy was too great 
for ntterance ; while their astonishment at his uncouth 
appearance struck them dumb. He had at this time 
his last shirt upon his back ; but his feet and legs were 
iMtfe, his thighs and body covered with the skins of wild 
aninials. His beard, which had not been shaved for 
four years and four months, was of a great length, while 
a rough goats^s-skin cap covered his head. He appeared 
to them as wild as the original owners o( the skins 
whidi he wore." 

We have room for only one other extract A year 
and a half elapsed before Selkirk returned to England. 
He was a good deal noticed in London, and Sir Richard 
Steele has given some account of his appearance and 
conversation in " The Englishman," which was a pe- 
riodical paper in continuation of ^ The Guardian." 
Sdkirk, however, did not remain long in London ; he 
had acquired a distaste for society generallv, and set out 
on a visit to his native village, not so much in expecta- 
tion of finding himself comforUble there, as from a dis> 
like to the metropolis. We subjoin our author's account 
of this visit, which is interesting :— 

'' Selkirk, as soon as he had got the proceeds of his 
' voyage realized, set out for Larso^ and amved early in the 
spring of 1712 at his native village. It was on the fore- 
noon of a Sabbath-day, when all were in church, that 
he knocked at the door of his paternal dwelling, but 
found not those whom his heart yearned to see, and his 
soul longed to embrace. He set out for the church, 
prompted both by his piety and his love for his paxents ; 
for great was the change that had taken place in his feel- 
ings since he had last been within its walls. As soon as 
he entered and sat down, all eyes were upon him ; for 
such a personage, perhaps, had seldom been seen withm 
the church at Largo. He was elegantly dressed in ^Id- 
laced clothes ; besides, he was a stranger, which in a 
country church is a matter of attention to the hearers at 
all times. But his manner and appearance would have 
attracted the notice of more discerning spectators. After 
remaining some time engaged in devotion, his eyes were 
ever tummg to where his parents and brothers sat, while 
theirs as often met his gaze; still they did not know 
him. At length his mother, whose thoughts, perhaps, 
at this time wandered to her loog-lost son, recognised 
him, and, utterina a cry of joy, could contain herself no 
longer. Even in the house of God she rushed to his arms, 
unconscious of the impropriety of her conduct, and the 
interruption of the service. Alexander and his friends 
immediatdy retured to his father's house, to give free 
scope to their joy and congratulations. 

'* For a few days Selkirk was happy in the company 
of his parents and friends ; but, from long habit, he 
soon felt averse to mixing in society, and was most happy 
when alone. For days bis relations never saw his £»oe 
from the dawn until late in the evening, when he return- 
ed to bed. It was his custom to go out in the morning, 
carrying with him provisions for the day ; then wouM 
he wander and meditate alone through the secluded and 
solitary valley of Keil's Den. The romantic beauties of 
the place, and, above all, the stillness that reigned there, 
reminded him of his beloved island, which he never 
thought of but widi regret for having left it. When 
evening forced him to return to the haunts of men, he 
appeared to do so with reluctance ; for he immediately 
retired to his room up stairs, where his chest at present 
stands, and in the exact place, it is probable, where it 
then stood. Here was he accustomed to amuse himself 
with two cats that belonged to his brother, which he 
aught, in imitation of a part of his occupations on his 



solitary island, to dance, and perform many Httle fe^ti. | 
They were extremely fond of nim, and used to watch his 
return. He often said to his friends, no doubt thinking 
of himself in his youth, < That, were children as docile 
and obedient, parenu would all be happy in them.' But 
poor Selkirk himself was now far from being happy, for 
his relations often found him in tears. 

'* Attached to his father's house was a piece of groand, 
occupied as a garden, whtbh rose in a consides^le ac- 
diviiy backwants. Here, on the top of the eminence, 
soon after his arrival at Largo, Alexander constructed a 
sort of cave, commanding an extensive and delighiftU 
view of the Forth and its shores. In fits of musing me- 
ditation he was wont to sit here in bad weather, and even 
at other times, and to bewail his ever having left his 
island. This recluse and unnatural propenidty, as it ap« 
peared to them, was cause of great grief to his parenta, 
who often remonstrated with him, and endeavcmred to 
raise his spirits. But their effi>rt8 were made in vain ; 
nay, he sometimes broke out before them in a passion of 

rief, and exclaimed, * O, my beloved island I I wiah 
had never left thee I I never was before the man I was 
on thee ! I have not been such since I left thee ! and, I 
fear, never can be again !' " 

Little more is known of Selkirk, except that be was 
afterwards twice married, and died in the year 1723, at 
the age of forty-seven, on board his Majesty's ship Wey- 
mouth, where he held the rank of lieutenant. 

The nature of the subject, whidi, as we have said, we 
conceive calculated to throw some additional light npon 
the constitution of human nature, and the propenaitiea 
and susceptibilities of man's mmd, has induced ua to 
devote more time and space to this book than its size and 
literary merita would otherwise have justified. That 
hour cannot be mis-spent which is given to the ffamma« 
tion of the new emotions which rare and uncommon oc- 
cnrreoees awaken in the breast, and of the ingenuity and 
mental ezertioo which unforeseen events call forth. 



Accouni of the Edinburgh Settkmai Sehoot^ and the other 
Parochial Imtitutiant fir EdueaMon^ ettabU^ted in 
that CUy in the year 1813. By John Wood, £s^ 
Edhiburgh, John Wardkw, 183& Pp. 283. 

<' Scarcely," says Mr Wood, *' had the atrocious 
scenes of riot and of bloodshed, by which our northern 
metropolis was disgraced on the morning of 1st January 
1812, disclosed the lamentable extent of youthful de. 
pravity in that city, than iu established clergy, with a 
zeal and promptitude worthy of their Church, stood for. 
ward to oppose to the violence of the torrent that best, 
and surest, and only bulwark, of which the wisdom of 
their piotis forefathers had laid the foundation, — the 
education, and particularly the religious edu c ation, of 
the poor." The expedient adopted by them for this 
purpose, was the esUblishment of Gratis Sunday Schools, 
one of which should be attached to every parish in the 
city, and under the patronage and superintendence of ita 
kirk session. It was soon found that many of the can- 
didates for admission to these schools were unable to 
read at all ..a circumstance that threatened to defeat the 
usefulness of the scheme, at least in some degree. Little 
could be done in the way of teaching young people to 
read on one day of every week ; besides, the great pur- 
pose of the institution was to communicate religious in- 
struction, which could not be attempted with effect till 
the first steps of education were surmounted. To remedy 
this inconvenience, it was determined to establish, in 
connexion with these Sunday Schools, one daily achool, 
to which a limited number of the poorer candidates 
should be admitted gratis, and the rest for a pa3rment 
of sixpence a-month. This school, supported like the 
others by a voluntary contribution of the inhabitanu at 
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thedmeh daen once a-year, now reedvet from Bwt to 
Bx bnadied acbolan, and has been the leene of a most 
factcHfol experiment in education, of which the lettilts 
uddetuk are now before us in the little work of which 
veksic oomed the title abore. 

At the directors of the Sessional Sdiools were under 

ike Bceessitj of coasolting eeonooay in their arrange- 

BoiB-Jn fiKty they hare but one stated master for 

I dieir priadMl school— their attentisn was naturally 

' taoed to that system of trarhing which professes to 

I actoBflish most by the cheq^MSt means, — namely, the 

Midni, or National School, or Monitorial*— in short, 

I Dr Bea*B sjstem. This, in its external amngen 

, tbeysdopicd, and it is now psactissd, bat with 



Tlie fsbstantial merits of dds sdiool arc, however, 
is a grest measue peculiar to itsdf. One of the diief 
dffl^ attended to, almost from the first, is to make the 
lapUt understand the meaning of the words and phrases 
t^ ooeor in the course of reiSUog. The simple sounds 
ve taogfat in words that have meaning, and every body 
vWiefen to Mr Wood*8 book (p. 166> will be satUfied, 
■ vdlai astonished, that this may be done. These are 
coobiued into short sentences, which, as soon as he is 
capable of reading them, the pupil is required to put 
isto laogosge (Scotch, if he will) of his own— and thus 
ideu, trifliog it may be, but still ideas— results of men- 
^ a rrio o a r e dr a ila f ing in his brain contemporaneous- 
1; viih sounds. As the child advances, the same atten- 
<in it paid to the longer words and more complex sen- 
^KBt that occur in the course of his reading^ and he 
prammces no word that, before he has done with it, 
^ onut not have learned to define, no sentence that 
Bnt not have been resolved into ideas of his own. The 
°>et^ of explaining compound words is analytical ; 
and ic is curious enough nith what trifling assistance 
^iiiMien, who know no Unguage but their own, and that 
iiDpetfcctly, are able to resolve words, which none but 
<^^ in the dead or the cognate languages have been 
^^i^l^ expected to undcrstanid. otherwise than enspiri- 
oUf. A short extract firom Mr Wood\book will ex- 
Pivn the wsy m which this is done :^ 

ijl}^ ^ "'^^ lesson the scholar read of one having 
'^sn unprecedented act,* it might be quite sufficient 
^mderstanding the meaning of that stogie passage, 
tttdllmn that « no other penon had ever done the like ;* 
")t dot would by no means fully accomplish the object 
*e bare hi view. The child would thus receive no clear 
^^^ of die word unprecedented^ and would, therefore, 
'"•fipBobability, on the next occaaion of its recurrence, 
J* ^ die leeorrence of other words from the same root, 
«*« much at a loss as before. But direct his attention 
tt die threefold composition of the word, the an, the/^ 
fod the cede. Ask him the meanhig of the syUable nn 
iQ eompotition, and tell him to point out to jrou (or, if 
: l''f'**7i point out to hfan) any other words in which 
1 1^ oai this signification of not, (such as nneommony wu 
^ ; and, if there be leisure, any other syllables which 
r^ein compositkNi a similar efifect, such as <fi, with all 
iti modifications of f^, ii, <m, ir^ also <K« and fuw, with 
^^lea. Next investigate the meaning of the syllable 
f^ in oompositlon, and illustrate it with examples, such 
**jrtu%outy premature. Then examine, in like manner, 
|Be meaning of the syllable cede, and having shown that 
>a eompotition it generally signifies to go, demand the 
'^Pwtkm of its various compounda— precf i^, proceed^ 
^^^^occede, recede^ exceed, intercede. The pupil will 
01 this msnner acquire not only a much more distinct 
fod latthig impression of the signification of the word 
IJ^iestion, but a key also to a vast variety of words in 
«*hi^sge." P.146,6L 

J^ it than be asked, Whni can be the advantage to 
^ty diildren of so critical a knowledge of terms ? 
^ utwer is easy and obvious. First, it must be kept 



in mind, that book-Englbh is to the lower natives of 
Scotland a sort of foreign tongue, which requires this or 
some sort of interpretation to make one word in every 
three or four intelligible. Secondly, it should be re- 
membered that the great object of educating these chil- 
dren at sll, is to open the door to religious instruction ; 
and it must be obrious to every body how much the 
method in question must assist in making die Bible and 
the Catechism well understood. Thirdly, as the pupiU 
of this school are for the most part intended for txaaes, 
to which they must be bound apprentices at an early age, 
and as they can afterwards be expected to have few op- 
portunities of extending their verbal acquaintance with 
English, it u desirable that they should carry away firom 
school such an acquaintance with the words that occur 
in reading, as to make the perusal of any book of in- 
formation that may fall into their bands easy and agree- 
able to them. And lastly, the habit of actirity and 
watchful attention, which is created by the necessity of 
invariably catching the sense of what is read, is found 
to tell amazingly in some of the oUier and more advan- 
ced departments in the school, insomuch that we can 
scarcely recommend to our ftienda a more pk^ng or a 
mote wonderful spectacle, than the examination of the 
geography, the anthmetic, and the grammar forms of thb 
Sessional SdiooL 

For the particular steps by which so much is accom- 
plished, as well as for a complete explanation and de- 
fence q( the method of teaching practised in this semi- 
nary, we must refer to Mr Wood*s book, whi^ we now 
take much pleasure in characterismg as one of the most 
judicious and interesting works on education which we 
have seen. The autlior is a gentleman of station and 
liberal acquirements, who gives much of his time to the 
institution of which he is here the historian ; and it is 
to his judgment and actirity that it owes most of what 
u distinguishing in its plan and management. This 
book contains many details with which we could have 
entertained our readers far better, than by our own re- 
marks on the subject of it, bad it not been still more 
our object to invite attention to the institution of which 
Mr Wood is the Onyplueus, than to do justice to his 
moiti as an author. 



The Man qf Two Lives t A Narrative, written by 
Himeelf, Two vols. London ; Henry Colbutn. 182a 

We do not know whether this be a translation or not, 
but it looks a good deal like it There is a stiffness and 
a flatness in tl^ writing, which seems to imply that the 
ideas were originally put on paper in another language 
^we should guess the German. The fiction, at idl 
events, upon which the main interest of the story prin- 
cipally hinges, is sufficientiy German. We do not, how- 
ever, exactiy mean to use this word as a term of re- 
proach. Without professing any admiration for the 
many wild and extravagant absurdities to which Ger- 
man writers have given birth, we do not choose to join 
in the cry which has of late beoi so promiscuously raised, 
in a sudden revulsion of feeling, against German novels, 
romances, plajrs, superstitions, and horrors of all kinds. 
On the contrary, we care not to conceal our liking even 
for the bold and most unnatural conceptions which have 
emanated from this school. The powers of themtnd of man 
may take various ways of showing themselves. Reason, at 
a certain stage of its progress, must always end in conjec- 
ture ; and those conjectures, though they may be the most 
unprofiuble, are often the most interesting, which do not 
moely fiutter round the confines of knowledge, but soar 
away into those dark and undiscovered regions through 
whose gloom thought rarely or never penetrates. It is 
srid ttuit there are stars so distant that their light has 
not yet reached this earth ; and in like manner there are 
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some imaginations so wild and emti^ that it would 
seem to be difficult to determine from whence they came, 
or whither they were going. Yet, they are not without 
a purpose ; light sprang out of chaos, — order proceeds 
from confusion ; and surely some good may be ultimately 
derived from the most undigested elements of though^ 
however far>fetched, or however strained beyond the ut- 
most bounds of probability. This diving into the mys- 
teries of mind— this endeavouring to tear aside the veil 
that hangs before the filmy sight of materiality, hat been 
stigmatised as dangerous ; but it is not dangerous. The 
very desire which prompts to such investigations, proves 
that they are lawful ; it is an evidence of the noble as- 
pirations of our nature to wish to dig down into tlie 
grave, and tear out from its recesses the secrets of futu- 
rity. There may be hopelessness in the undertaking ; 
but though the light of day be shut out, why should not 
the captive long to breathe once more the fresh air of 
heaven, and dash his chains against his prison walls ? 
Who shall say that some little chink may not be made 
at last, through which the breese and the sunshine may 
enter ? Blame not, then, the austere and gloomy votary 
of German superstition ; — superstition is sublimity, and 
the more sublime, because obscure : — superstition is the 
very mantle of immortality. 

There is intellect, too, in many of the mystic disclo- 
sures of German imaginations. A traditionary and he- 
reditary belief in supernatural terrors is but the symp- 
tom of a weak and ill-regulated constitution ; but to 
conceive and give consistency to beings and things en- 
dowed with attributes out of the common course of those 
laws which seem to regulate the universe, implies a crea- 
tive power — a something higher than the mere gross 
frame which surrounds us here. It is for this we look 
in the pages of German metaphysicians and novelists, — 
two characters which with them are in general combined. 
A tale of vulgar terror, calculated only to make peasants 
gape round a winter fire, would be stale and uninterest- 
ing ; but the mind that seems capable of untwbting 
some of the threads of destiny, — of leadiae us a 
certain length down the dark road of futurity,— of 
re-animating the dead, or giving a new species of 
existence to the living, is not one of which we would 
willingly speak with disrespect* In the calm exer- 
cise of ordinary judgment, we may be inclined to smile 
at the visionary dreams of heated enthusiasm, but why 
should we denounce them as baneful or useless ? The 
alcbymists of old devoted their lives to a glorious, though 
most deceitful phantasy ; had they succe^led, they would 
have been deified* They failed ; but in their failufe 
there was no disgrace, and to their researches science is 
indebted for some of its most brilliant discoveries. The 
eagle cannot imp his golden crest with sunbeams from 
the fount of light ; but still the royal bird, though far 
beneath the goal to which he tends, soars far above hb 
less ambitious mates. So is it with the genius of the 
solitary reveller among the forbidden tjiings of heaven 
and etfth ; — oftentimes he goes far astray, but there are 
moments when he seems to touch the very skirts of the 
hidden mystery, and with thrilling awe we wait for the 
one additional step which is to carry him into its imme- 
diate and revealed presence. 

These remarks have partly been suggested by the book 
before us. In the leading idea on which <* The Man of 
Two Lives** is founded, there is something bcdd and 
striking. '^ If consciousness atone establishes our iden- 
tity," savt the author, << for our body is in a constant 
state of change, that principle in me might render other 
proof unnecessary. I need only express my conscious- 
ness that one and the same mind has animated and di- 
rected two distinct persons, was intimate with their 
growth and their decay, their pleasures and their pains, 
their mental and moral discipline, their hopes and Uieir 
fears. I am the man now writing his present history, 
and am equally sure that I teas that other being whose 



life I also record, because I know it to have been mine.** 
^^ As this life,** he proceeds, '^ resembles no other that 
has ever been written, it should commence in a manner 
utterly unlike every other biography. The reader, there- 
fore, will allow me to teU him, in the outset, that I died 
at the early age of forty-five, in the city of Frankfort on 
the Maine. I distinctly remember the last expressions 
that were used as life was ebbing fast away. After a ra- 
pid survey of a mis-spent existence, I suddenly clasped 
my hands together, and exclaimed, with convulsive ener- 
gy, ^ Oh ! that I could return again into the womb of my 
mother, and spring once more into a world in which I 
have trifled with time, and abused the blessings of my 
condition ! I have suffered much, and deserved to suf- 
fer; never having promoted the happiness of others, I, of 
necessity, poisoned my own.* At tnat agonizing moment, 
did I fancy a voice of more than human sweetness, or 
did really some immortal spirit speak to my mind, ra- 
ther than to an ear stiffening into clay, the words which 
follow ? Unhappy mind ! thy wish it granted ; thou thalt 
once more animate a hitman form.** 

Such is the wild conception upon which this romance 
is founded, and it is one out of which a good deal might 
have been made* But the author appears to be quite un- 
equal to the task. We could almost believe that another 
had supplied him with the idea, and that he had only 
reared a dull superstructure upon it. We cannot descend 
to particulars ; but we may state generally, that there is 
a woful deficiency of Incident, and that those introduced 
are far too insignificant and puerile for the subject. Nei- 
ther is there much animation in die style ; and though 
there is an occasional attempt at a display of some learn- 
mg, we strongly suspect it is only surface work. Instead 
of being prolonged into a novel of two volumes, had the 
tale been condensed into thirty or forty pages, it might 
have been interestmg; asitis^ we are afraid a good sub- 
ject has been spoiled. 



My Grandfather'' s Farm ; or Pictures af Rural Lift* 
Edinburgh; Oliver and Boyd. 1829. Pp. 335. 

This is the production of an amiable, bat not of a 
very talented man. Like the ^* Lights and Shadows of 
Scotdsh Life,'* it consists of a series of sketches, illus- 
tradve of the character and peculiarities of the peasantry 
in the southern and agricultural districts of the country. 
But th ese ^^ Pictures of Rural Life,** are not an imita- 
tion of die '^ Lights and Shadows.** The style of the 
two authors is perfecdy different, the one being much 
more imaginadve and poetical, and oonsequenUy of 
a higher order, than the other. Plain narradve, whidi 
trusu to excidi^ attendon by die truth and minute- 
ness of its details, rather than by its glowing colour- 
ing or flights of fancy, chiefly characterises ** My 
Grandfather*8 Farm.** The volume contains twenty, 
two chapters, all of which possess merit, and are read 
with satisfaction ; but are scarcely endded to the high- 
est meed of praise, and seldom awaken very deep 
emodons. The book is, in short, one of thoee which 
it-would be preposterous to criddse severely, and which 
many people will like the more, (and perhaps wise- 
ly,) because it is simple and natural, without being 
very original or very energetic It is exacdy what it 
pretends to be— a fiuthful picture of many of the com- 
mon scenes and occurrences t£ rural life. It looks very 
much like the production of a country clergyman, who 
had never seen much of the great world, and in whose 
mind a diastened melancholy, — a sort of dieerful sad- 
ness, (if we may use the expression,) is the predomi- 
nant feeling. A tone of benevolence and piety pervades 
his book, which, though it does not rouse^ perhaps si- 
lently improves ; and at its conclusion we are inclined 
to think so ikvourably of the man, that we feel reluctant 
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m 1^ aoglit wtnatn of the author. We can pieMntoolj 
•M yediDen of the Tohiine ; — it is entitled 

THX FLITTlirO* 

** It was oo the daj before theflittmg, that John Ar- 
■•ar'a fium-atock, and indeed erery thing he bad, bat aa 
■■ch aa might fnniiahaaniall cottage, was to be rouped 
ti men Ua debtk No doobt it «raa a heart-rending scene 
ii sfl liw Ikinilj, though his wife considered all their 
knes light, wboi com p ared with her husband's peace of 
md* The great bustle of the sale, however, denied him 
tk kdsine which a jost view of his condition made most 
to be dreaded ; so that it was not till late in the evening, 
wba all was quiet again, his cherished possessions re- 
moved, and time allowed him to brood over hb sute, 
that the deep feelings of Tezatioo and despair laid hold 
of his spirit. 

**- The evening was one of remarkable beautj ; the 
birds never more rapturous, thegrass never greener around 
that fano-houae. The turf seat on which old Hugh was 
vflBt to rest, in the comer of the little garden, was white 
vitb flowana ; the willows and honeysuckles that over- 
srcbed it all fall of life ; — the air was bland, the cushat*s 
distant eooine rery plaintive— all but the inhabitants of 
the hnmbie dwelling was tranquil and delighted. But 
(hey were downcast^ esch one pursued some necessary 
meparadao for to-morrow*s great change, saying little, 
bat dee|^ occapied with sad thoughts. Once Uie wife 
qaculatcd, *> Oh, that the mora was o*er t*— * Yes,' said 
liff hosband, * the mom, and every mora o* them ; but 
1 wish this i^oarain* had been stormy.* He could not 
iettle, be eoold not eat, — ^he avoided conversation, and, 
vith his hat drawn over his brow, he traversed weari* 
faOy the same paths, and did over and over again the 
•SDK things. It was near bed-time, when one of the 
cfaildreo aaid to her mother, * My father*s stan*in* at the 
eoner o* the stable, and didina speak to me when I spak* 
to htm ; — gang out, mother, and bring him iiL* — ^ If be 
vad bat speak to ane !* was the roother*s answer. She 
vent out,— the case had become extreme, — and she ven- 
tared to argne with and reprove him. * Ye do wrang, John, 
•-this is no like yoursell ; — the world's fu* o* affliction, — 
ithers ken that as wed as you,— ye mauna ha*e a* things 
joor ain way ; there's ane abune us wha has said, '^ In sor- 
row tbalt thou eat thy bread all the days of thy life.*' Ye 
esona expect to gang free ; and I maun say, it wadna be 
gutd for ony o' us. At ay be greater ills are yet to befa' ye, 
sod then ye'llruesair thatye ha'egi*en sic way at this time : 
cooe in, John, wi' me ; time will wear a* this out o' 
Bind.* He strack hts hand against his brow, — he grasped 
St his nec kcloth, — and after choking on a few syllables 
which he could not utter, tears gush^ from his eyes, and 
be Belted in a long heart-rending fit of weeping. Oh ! 
it is a sorrowful thing to see a strong, bard-featured man 
thedding tears! His sobs are so heavy, his wail so full- 
tODcd 1 John Armour, perhaps for twenty years a stran- 
ger to weeping, had now to burst the sealed sluices of 
Dsnhood's grief, which nothing but the resistless strug- 
cle of agony could accomplish, ere relief could reach his 
Wbooring breast. Now it was be sought the dearest sanc- 
toary on earth,-^e leaned upon his wife's bosom, and 
the bswished on him the riches of a woman's love. At 
length he went to rest, gentler in spirit, and boroe down 
by a leaa frightful woe than what tiad lately oppressed 
bun. 

^ Next morning brought round the bustle of fllttmff. 
There is a deep hiterest attending a scene of this kind, 
sitogecher separate from the feelinga of those who have 
to loiTe a favourite abode. Circumstances of antiquity, — 
of Djstery, belong to it The demolition even of an old 
boose haa some^ng melancholy ; the dismantling it of 
ftunitore is not less aflfecting. Some of the servaou that 
bad been at one time about the farm assisted on this oc- 
Cttion, and entered fully into the sentiments now de- 
loibed. ' That press has been there, Pll wazran*, this 



fifty jeara ; it was his mother's, and cam on her blithe 
mamage-day ; the like o't veil no see now-s-daySf — it's 
freck yet. Few hae seen the back o* thee, I trow, theae 
twa days, but the wabsters and sdaters ; they winoa ken 
what to mak' o' this wark ; — let me look into the hack 
o't.* * I wad be a wee eerie,* said another, feeling the 
ffloomy sppearanoe of the old empty dwelling suggest 
moughts allied to superstitiony— ^ about gangin' into that 
toom house at night ; I wad aye be thinkin' o' meeting 
wi' auld Hugh, honest man.* 

^ The flitting set off to a cottage about two miles dis- 
tant ; two cart-loads of furoiture, one milk-cow, and the 
old watch. dog, were its amount. John Armour lingered 
a little behind, as did his wife, for she was unwOling to 
leave him there alone. He then proceeded to every part 
of the premises. The bara and stable kept him a few 
momefiu ; the rest he hurried over, excepting the kitchen 
and spence. When he came to the kitchen, (for it was 
the apartment he visited last,) he leant hb head for an 
instant against the mantel-pieoe, and fixed his eyes on 
the hearth-stone. A deep sigh escuped him, and his 
wife then took him by the hand to Insa him away, whidi 
he reaisted not, only saying, * I hae mind o' mooy a 
thing that happened here.' Then oaating hb eyes has- 
tily round the desolate apartment, * but farewed to thee 
for ever.* In a few minutes they overtook the flitting, 
nor did he once tura again hb head towards the desolate 
place, which had so firm a bold of hb heart.'* P. 138 
—143. 

To those who are in pursuit of innocent recreation, 
not of brilliant talent ; who love nual Ufe-..its familiar 
joya and sorrows — its triaU and its virtues— its humble 
hopes, its pleasant pastimes, and its refining influence*, 
we recommend a perusal of ^^ My Grandfiuber's Farm.*' 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL CHAKACTEB. 

Bjf Thowuu Aird, Etq. Author of « Religious Cha* 
racieriitics^** ^c 

The aothor of " St Ronan's Well" thus describes the 
effects which the re-appearance of Tyrrel, after a long 
absence, produced upon some of the inmates of the Cleik- 
um Inn, who thought that they saw in him the ghost 
of a murdered man :— *^ The two maidens took refuge 
in the darksome den entitled their bed-room, tchilst &e 
humpbacked postilion JUd like the wind into the stable, 
and with profetsional instinct began, in the extremittf of 
his terror, to saddle a horse,** These Italics mark what 
we conceive to be one of the profoundcst things in all 
the writings of Scott, — one of those hits, so compound- 
ed of humour and deep philosophy, which raises in the 
reader an emotion that lies too deep for laughter,— an 
elevated smile, which he feels pervading hb whole ani- 
mal economy. In the present instance, we quote the 
sentence, for the sake of its philosophy, as a striking 
illustration of what its great author teaches us to term 
the instinct of discipline and habit, — ^that bond which 
keeps men of low natures faithful to their secular du- 
ties ; but which, as a radonal rule of conduct, b only 
a slight grade above the mere disdplhied instinct of a 
dog or a horse. In thb blind clinging of the poor pos- 
tilion to exteraal use and wont, lay all his virtue and 
all hb hope, even though he knew that the case was one 
where professional habits could serve him nothing ; and 
the circumstance strikinglT marks the untaught mean- 
ness of hb nature, which had been tutored to nothing 
better, and possessed, therefore, no higher resources of 
manly consideration or mond strength. In nine instances 
out of ten, we believe, the industry of Uie rude peasant- 
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ry of most nations is directed and ftecuied by no better 
principle. But we know that there is a better principle 
even among men of the hnmblest occupations ; and we 
know that the same good eflfects, as they are exempli, 
fied in sober industry, in peiseTering attention to a se- 
vere routine of lowly duty, nay more, in a power to ex- 
tract a moral pleasure from these hardships, may be 
gained from a far nobler constitution in the poor man*s 
heart— <Atf wudom of duty. This we daim, as im- 
pressing a strong characteristic upon the sober industry 
of our Scottish peasantry. 

It is this ruling principle which fills them with manly 
independence, yet without denying the right claims of a 
superior ; which makes them full of self-respect, and 
therefore steady in their order, and amenable to superiors 
and to laws ; which renders them provident of the fu- 
ture, and therefore diligent in business, and on that ac- 
count also voluntarily submissive* As a principle equally 
of their religious character, it sanctions and guards these 
prudential and covenanted obligations ; but, above aU, 
brings them near to Ood, by a dnrect reference to the 
chaitiered Bible, whilst, with a noble jealousy, it makes 
them mistrustful of having the clear light thickened 
with the impure glosses of priestly middlemen. Why, 
we may here ask, is any man afraid to encourage their 
independence of soul, by promoting the education of the 
lower orders, if they may be guided, as we think the 
lower classes of the Sootdi are at present, by this tvir- 
dom of duty f Why does not such an exdusionist 

aually fear that the rapid improvement which has 
ken place within the last twenty years, and which is 
still taking place, in their food, imd other modes of na- 
tursl living, may tend to something similar to the de- 
pecated ^ects of too much knowledge, in as much as 
fulneu of bread and full conditions of body seem as 
p roximate causes of insubordination as any mood of a 
well-stored mind can be ? The more men know of them- 
selves and the world, the more they will perceive the ne- 
cessity of labour and subordination. An equal and 
general rise throughout the scale of sodety leaves no 
room for individual dissatisfactbn. A community of 
wise and thoughtful men, labouring together in the same 
lowly occupation, makes it dignmed and classical, — 
hallows it with moral associations, — invests it with every 
becoming propriety ; — in the same way as the plastic 
power of beauty, amooe a highly-refined people, con- 
descends to fashion and adorn their meanest utensils, 
associating them with the finest emanations of mind, and 
thus giving them a dignity above their literal use. 

From the earliest times, the Scots seem to have been 
a grave and enthusiastic people, impatient of the inter- 
ference of strangers, Bteady in their old attachments, and 
slow in forming new. This was already the character 
of the people when they were led to oppose the system- 
atic policy of Edward I., and his powerful attempts 
to subdue their liberties ; yet there can be no doubt, 
that this period of extreme peril, and most patriotic ex- 
ertion, haid, in re-action, a greater share than any other 
circumstances in the early history of this nation, in form- 
ing and fixing its leading characteristics. The well-ap- 
pomted designs of a politic prince, taught them distinct- 
ness and perspicadty in their watchfulness ; they were 
trained to suspidous caution by his crafty policy, which 
disregarded fdr chivalrous hostility ; and his powerful 
and persevering attempts kept them up to an equal spirit 
of ardent and determined opposition. In the farther 
developement or formation of this people*s temper, the 
frequent sore defeats which their little bands had to en- 
dure, in a conflict with superior and wdl-appointed num- 
bers, mixed a wild pathos with the stem and short 
breathings of vengeance purposed anew. Brief intervals 
of enjoyment, die more fervently enjoyed, because be- 
set by a thousand calls to renewed toil, and liable to be 
mingled with regrets for the past, and the sense of co- 
ming danger ; the grave, and thoughtful, and stem con- 



sideration of grey-headed sufes, mingled with the foie- 
bodiogs of dd women, and relieved by the ihsptraCioii 
of minstrels, and by the fierce jest, and cardess farewell 
of the young warrior, the poignant wit of his own brood- 
ing heart, the more fully expressed when meant to cheftt 
the fears of his aged parent, and the maiden of his lov^ 
— may account in part for the expression of our early 
national temper, in which humour, and pathoa, and 
stem resolve, are so curiously Mended. 

Tiie blood of those early fathers of ours was not the ra- 
pid overwrought frodi of waspish and vindictive alanea $ 
but strong exercise, and the a>ld-blowing winds of their 
mountains, gave it the balm of cool valour, whilst the 
wrongs of thdr country supplied the seal, and made 
them hearts of the << ice-brook temper.*' And they were 
men of stout hearts unto very death, fighting for their 
decent homes and the ^' Auld Scouish glory." How many 
thoughts must have thronged the hearts of the Scottish 
women of those timei, as they sat at home in fearful ex- 
pectancy, while their fathers, and husbands, and sona, 
and brothers, were away to the fight f What overwatch- 
fulness must have been theirs, shaping their fears into 
palpable visions of wraWti and ghosts ! Host can we 
conceive a more interestins picture than the daughter of 
a Scottish mountain chief rising early from her battle- 
haunted sleep, fearfully tripping over the green pasture 
hills and ^^ the wild wood thorough,** to look down the 
far green gorges of the Yarrow for the brave returning 
band. Far &wn, beneath the morning sun, might be 
seen the little plump of bonnets and spears ;— O Ood ! 
how much diminished ! slowly and solonnly coming on, 
in mingled grief and indignation of heart for thdr brave 
fallen. But soon shall be descried the sublime faces of 
devoted men, not less erect than when they went forth 
to battle ; and never shall their bonnets be pulled over 
their brows to hide the cloud-spots of shame and disho- 
noured defeat. 

The Border wars of our country with England admit 
of other illustrations, and furnish a continuation of the 
argument in reference to this philosophy of the Scotch 
character. Alost strongly to show how much the aboTe 
times of peculiar and patriotic warfare went to fix iu 
leading features, we have only to refer to the origin and 
temper of the national minstrelsy, always the true repre- 
sentative of national feeling. It is generally allowed, 
that most of the Scottish airs and ballads were breathed 
forth from the heart of the people in the period to whidi 
we have referred ; and the leacUng qualities of our min- 
strelsy, its mingled pathos, and humour, and resolve, 
seem easily derivable from the circumstances of the times 
which we have attempted above briefly to illustrate. 
The heroic men of those ages have become national mo- 
dds, and the impulse of an old, hallowed, long-acknow- 
ledged music, tends to perpetuate, throughout all the ge- 
nerations of a people, the very feelings in which it mt 
originated. 

In later times, if we look to the general character of 
the people in coimexion with the mode of the Christian 
religion to which they ding, we find them strongly in- 
tellectual, and impatient of any thing like a spiritual 
yoke. At the Reformation, their perspicadty and grave 
enthusiasm in sacred things made them go much fiuther 
than the English in rejecting the splendours of a ritual ; 
and, accordingly, their religious ordinances were purged 
to a severe simplidty. The attempt of England, in the 
time of Charles I., to impose Episcopacy on Scotland, 
besides being directly at variance with the wishes of the 
latter, awoke the remembrance of former attempts from 
the same quarter to impose a dvil government, and this 
Episcopacy became doubly assodated with the idea of 
tyranny, making the Scotdi cling more closdy to their 
own form of worship, which, independent of its ap- 
proval by an intellectual and wise people, is certainly 
the sublimest in the world. It requires not to show what 
efibct this mode of rdigion has in reaction upon the na- 
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joMl danetar. It ooofinns men in tbeir inteUMtnal 
Elar-ffi^UdncsB, in thdr grave enthnsiMm, in their 
iteadAMt moraUty, in all those measuiet of aioendencj 
pre-eninent in a people who an oootrolled bj the wi$» 

Tikc Mriking faolts of the Seoteh character are a want 
ef eoQitesy and eoftnesa in the eapreiiioo of even their beat 
ind moat deeplj-tooted affections ;-»sa8picion and iUi- 
bcraliSy in dieir estimate of strangers, and such as differ 
from tbEm in tbeir opinions uid im>desof liTing ; — pride 
ind odf-coneeit ;— and a great degree of irreverence con- 
lectod with the external forms of their rdigious devo* 
tioaa. We maj illustrate each of these particulars of 
Uaaie in oacdcr. 

A Frcndunan, or even an Englishmsn, if he saw the 
letdag inn sh«p>"g upon a remote churchjaid, would 
serer bcaitate to saj to a stranger, and he would do it 
vith pathetic rlfgance, ** How sweetlj jooder son is shi- 
umg on raj little daughter's grave I'* A Scotchman would 
bar* the same feelings in such a case ; but he would 
Uosh were he to attempt to give them utterance. To 
make good oar second oiarge, we refer to the discour- 
(sous manoer in which French prisoners, during the last 
war, were treated in Scotch towns, compared with the 
eoerous attentions which they met with in Eng. 
Aa to the third,:»the pride and self-conceit of a 

nan is proverbiaL Wim regard to ttie fourth and 

kat acnuafinn, nn an j one who has seen the decency 
ud deeonun of a Catholic or English chapel deny the 
impotatioo, that the Calvinistie Scotch are irreverent to 
i disgnstiog degice ? Listen in country congrmtions to 
the damonMis confabulation of the deaf old people 
•found the pulpit ere the clergyman come in; look, in 
coaatry or dty church, to the half of the congregation 
taking tbeir seats so soon as the clergyman gives any hint 
dut ha b drawing towards the conclusion of his prayer; 
look at the scores that are leaving the church before the 
amdoaioQ of die service; at the scores who are seising 
dieb hats, and brushing them with their elbows during 
the laat bkeeing, the end of which they seem impatiently 
to wait for aa a signal to dap them on their heads; and 
m the face of all these gross thmgs, can our imputation 
be coo tia v en ed ? We believe, indeed, that these and si- 
milar liberties furnish no proof that our people are not 
faU of heart and reverence for thegood and sacred thmg; 
bat we would rather see the abuse reformed than aid its 
continuance by any thing like an apology for it. 

Such are the lights and shadows of the Scottish cha- 
racter hi general ; and the glory and the gloom will be 
found, in their most marked features, in the men of our 
umnle and unsophisticated villages. They are beset with 
the hard and unamiable peculiarities which we have men- 
tioned above; but then they are sober and industious, 
and have exalted notions of morality and religion. They 
walk onward with manly and thoughtful countenances, 
sobered by the sad consdousness that the lapse of our 
mottal minutes, which powder away from us like a hand- 
fol of riib sand, is bringing them on towards death, with 
little oumce of exchanging privations and severe toils for 
a season ot indulgence which the human heart is ever 
oaviog; yet elevated with an equal consciousness that 
they have the enduring soul within which can never be 
lepreaKd,— which no contrast of wealth m others can 
d^nedaie, nor 

<« An the tide of pomp 
That beala upon the high shore of this world.** 

No nsan knows them truly who is not ddighted with 
dK ample and sdf-contained mode of life of these re- 
note viUsgers, and who does not most deeply respect their 
nooa nund, which, though hardened with the weather- 
•taJDS of poverty, seems only more firmly, in that indu- 
lged gram, to keep the stamp of religious disdpline,^ 
the impress of heaven. To see the old men, on a bright 
aftcmooQ of the stUl Sabbath, in their Ught-Uue coaU 
I and btodUtriped waistcoats, sitting on the low beds of 



camomile, with the Bible in their hands, thdr old eyes 
filled with mild seriousness, blent with the sunlight of 
the sweet supamertide, is to us a delight equalled only 
by the awe with which we have seen the peace of their 
cottages within, and the solemn reverence of young and 
old, when any grey-headed patriarch has gathered him- 
self up in the bed, and, ere he died, bleMcd his dul- 
dren. 

Filled then, as we are, with a deep, and founded, and 
hoary veneration for the memory of all the dead gene- 
rations of our Scottish peasantry ; and bdieving, with 
heartfdt pleasure, that the present generation is, in every 
good respect, worthy of their fath^, we shall hold our- 
sdves at liberty to speak frequendy of them,— to point 
out, it may be, some of thdr follies, and to bring forth 
into the daylight many of thdr seduded and unnoticed 
virtues. 



THE TILLAOB GARRISON. 
AV AKZCDOTB OF THB THI&TT TEAEt' WAR. 

By <me qfthc AtOhor* tfthe ^ Odd Volume^** ^ Taia 
and Legtndty^ /^e* 

It happened, in the course of the Thirty Years* War, 
that Ooniudvo de Cordova, who commanded the Spanish 
troops then overrunning the Palatinate, found it neces- 
sary to possess himsdf of a little walled village, called 
Ogershemi, that lay in his way. On the first intelli- 
gence of his approach, all the inhabitants fled to Man- 
heim ; and wn^ Oonsdvo at length drew near, and 
summoned the place to surrender, there remained within 
the walls only a poor shepherd and his wife, the latter 
of whom, having that very morning brought a little in- 
fant into this world of misery, was unable to leave her 
bed ; and her husband, of course, staid with her. 

The anxiety and disttess of the poor man nuy be more 
easUy concdved than described. Fortunatdy, however, 
he possessed both courace and shrewdness ; and, on the 
spur of the moment, beuought himself of a scheme to 
give his wife and baby a chance of escape, which, after 
embracing them both, he hastened to put into execn- 
tioo. 

The inhabitants, having run off hi a tremendous hur- 
ry, had left almost all their property at hb disposal; so 
lie had do difliculty in finding what was requisite for Us 
purpose, — namdy, a complete change of diess. Having 
first accoutred his lower man in military guise, he 
tossed away his shepherd's hat, which he r^laced with 
a huge helmet, ^^ a world too wide ;**— he buckled a long 
sword to his dde, threw a goodly doak over his shoul- 
ders, stuck two enormous pistols in his bdt, and putting 
on boou so thick in the soles and high in the beds, 
that they lifted him about half a yard from the ground, 
he fitttened to them a pair of those prodigious jingling 
spurs which were the fashion of the times. Thus ac- 
coutred, he forthwith betook himself to the walls, and 
leaning with a pompous air on his swoid, he listened 
coolly to the henld, who advanced to summon the vil- 
lage to sunoider. 

^ Friend,'* said our hero, as soon as the herald had 
condud^ his speech, ^ tell your commander, duM though 
I have not yet made up my mind to surrender at all, 
I may posubly be induced to do so, provided he agrees 
to the three following conditions, in which I shall make 
no abatement whatever. Firtty The garrison must be 
allowed to march out with military honours ; secoud^ 
The lives and property of the inhabitants must be pro- 
tected ; ihirdj They must be left to enjoy the free exer- 
cise df the Protestant religion.** 

The herald immediately replied, that such pr^os- 
terous conditions could not for a moment be listened to ; 
adding, that the garrison was known to be weak, and 
conduding by again demanding the instant sunender of 
the place. 
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^ 1tf]r good frieDd,'* answfred the ibephMpd, ^ do not 
be too nw. I advise 70a to infonn jour geoerml from 
roe, tbftt nothing but mj desire to mvoid bloodshed could 
make me think of surrendering on any terms whatever ; 
and please to add, that if he does rot choose to agree to 
those I have already stated, he vill gain possession of 
the town only at the point of the sworn ; for 1 swear to 
you, by the faith of an honest man and a Christian, as 
well as by the honour of a gentleman, that the garrison 
has lately received a reinforcement he little dre-*ms of/* 

So saying, the shepherd lighted his pipe, and puffed 
away with an air of the most consummate nonchalance. 
Confounded by this appearance of boldness and security, 
the herald thought it prudent to return, and state to Oon- 
salvo the demands which had been made. The Spanish 
general, deceived by this riiow of resistance, and being 
unwilling to waste either men or time in reducing this 
paltry town, resolved to agree to the conditions offered ; 
and, followed by his troops, approached the gates. This 
lenient detennination was announced by the herald to 
the shepherd, who only vouchsafed to say in reply, << I 
find your commander is a man of some sense.*' He 
then left the walls, let down the drawbridge, deiibe- 
rately opened the gittes, and allowed the Spanish troops 
to pour into the town* Surprised at seeing no one in 
the streets but a strange-looking fellow, whose carica- 
ture of a miliury costume hung upon him like patch- 
work, Oonsalvo began to suspect treachery, and, seizing 
the i^epherd, demanded to know where the garrison 
was? 

'^ If your highness vrill follow me I will show you,** 
answered the rustic. 

^^ Keep by my stirrup, then,** exclaimed Oonsalvo ; 
<' and on the least symptom that you mean to betray 
me, I shall tend a bullet through your heart** 

«' Agreed,** said our friend. « Follow me, Spsniards I 
for I swear by the word of an honest man and a Chiis- 
tian, as well as by the honour of a gentleman, that the 
garrison will oflfer you no injury.** 

He then placed himself by Oonsalvo^s stirrup, and, 
followed by the troops, passed through several silent and 
deserted streets, till at length, turning into a narrow 
lane, he stopped before a mean-looking house, and ha* 
ving prevailed on Oonsalvo to enter, he led him into a 
smtdl room, where lay his wife with her liule boy beside 
her. 

^* Noble General !** he said, pointing to the former, 
'' this is our garrison ; and this,** he added, taking his 
son in his arms, " is the reinforcement of which I told 
you." 

Aware, now, of the real state of matters, the absur- 
dity and cleverness of the trick moved even Spanish 
gravity, and Oonsalvo gave free course to his mirth. 
Then taking off a rich gold chain which decorated his 
own person, he passed it round the neck of the infant 

^< Permit me to offer thia mark of my esteem,** he 
said, good-naturedly, " for the valiant gairison of Oger- 
sheim. By the hand of a soldier, I envy you the pos- 
session of sudi a reinforcement ; and you must let me 
present you with this purse of gold, for the use of the 
young reeroit*' 

He then %\ocfgn^ down and kissed the delighted mo- 
ther and her boy, and quitted the house, leaving the 
shepherd to boast for many a stmuner day and winter 
ni^t, of the success of hit stratagem.* 



THE DRAMA. 

We most at present limit our remarks upon this sub- 
ject to the principal novelty ot the week — ^ Aloyse ; or 
the Forester's Daughttt." As we anticipated, this piece 



» The above anecdote b 8ntfic&tle» and mentlooed in the Me- 
noin of the Elector Palatine. 



waa completely suoceaifu] ; indeed, we are not sure diat 
we ever saw a dnuna, in two acts, so triumphantly re- 
ceived in any theatre. This may perhaps partly be at- 
tributed to the circumstance of the author being a lady ; 
but there cannot, at the same time, be a doubt, that it 
was still more owing to the intrinsic merits of her pro- 
duction, coupled with the admrable manner in whidi it 
was performed. There are not a very great number of cha- 
racters in the piece; yet the stage effect is picturesque to 
an extraordinary de^ee, and the leading dramaH$ per^ 
some are so strongly and judiciously contrasted, that 
they immediately take a hold of the mind ; and when 
once seen, are not likely to be soon forgot There is the 
youthful and noble PhiUp brought into fine relief with 
the dark and intriguing ifantijo; the good-natured, el- 
derly, garrulous, and somewhat vain Madame Gageot^ 
finely contrasted with the 3roung, the beautiful, the art- 
less, and the devoted Aloyte* 1'ben, to fill up the pic- 
ture, we have the irank, generous-he«rted Martin Erei^ 
—the lively and sweetly-warbling Litette, — ^the excel- 
lent old dame Margaretta, — and the inimitable Mayor 
ofNeveriy with a diaracter that belongs to the author, 
a wig and a Ikce that belong to Murray, and a pecsonal 
identity that must belong to die very individual him- 
self. 

With regard to the plot, which, though ^mple. Is so 
managed that curiosity is at once awakened, till the in- 
terest becomes so intense that it is almost poinAiI, we 
shall not enter upon any analysis of it, lest we shoald 
defraud our readers of the pleasure they would otherwise 
enjoy in wimessing the representation of the piece. With 
the acting, however, we must express the very highest 
satisfaction. We have seldom seen Mrs Siddons to great- 
er advantage than in the part of Aloyte. Wherefer there 
is deep emotion, to be pourtrayed with powerful and na- 
tural emphasis, Mrs Siddons is almost sure to be pre- 
eminently successful ; and she is so, most unquestion- 
ably, in ^< Aloyse.** Montague Stanley, also, has ael. 
dom been seen to greater advantage than as the young 
Prince ; nor has Denham*s judgment ever been more 
conspicuous than in his conception and execudon of the 
part of Montijo, 

As to the literary merits of " Aloyse," in so far as 
the style and dialogue are concerned, we think them en- 
titled to no mean consideration. There is no attempt, it 
is true, at any very elegant and impressive writing ; but 
the fair author has taken a much surer way to tlie hearts 
of her audience, by studying the simplicity and unaf. 
fected diction of refintd and natural feeling. There axe 
numerous little touches of this sort, full of elegance and 
delicacy. Thus, when Philip, whose real rank and cha- 
racter have not yet been ascertained, presents sll the 
young gills of Nevers with valuable trinkets and jewels 
at a fete champetre^ given in honour of Aloyse*s birth- 
day, Aloyse, who is already fascinated with his gallant 
bearing, is made to watch him anxiously, and the fol. 
lowing little colloquy takes place: — 

Aloyse, ^and^.y I am bewildered! — Philip! who art 
thou that can thus throw thousands from thee with so 
careless a hand ? I dare not think. Be still, my heart ! 
He approaches I What ! will he dare to adorn me too 
with his sparkling gems? I*d spurn them to the earth ! 

(PliUipf after taking out 0/ the casket a diamond neck- 
lace, looks at Aloyse, and throws it back g then plucks 
a rose and approaches her, ) 

Aloyse, His heart is noble still ! 

PhiUp, I well knew, sweet Aloyseyl dared not have 
approached you with these baubles. Flowers assimilate 
only with flowers, and the child of nature loves nature 
akme. Take thia rosebud, Aloyse; it will be happy even 
in withering on your Ixiisom— but, oh I longer, — ^mnch 
longer, than its fleeting existence may my rememlmmoe 
dwell in thy gentle heart ! 

(Aloyse takes the rose, and turning away, hides her 
head on herfather*s shoulder.) 
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Hie opcbiDg teine of the Meond act is very pvtttj 
■ad itinpleu We give h a place here, not by any means 
because it is one of the best in the piece, but because it 
is abnoat the only scene which can be read without ma- 
terially infringing on the interest of the vest :— 

MikSOikEKTTA^S COTTAGE. 

Mamoamxtta diaeovered making lace-^Enter Jlotse 
with a little basket upon her arm, the rosdmd given by 
Pbiuf m her boson^Md ao d mbtta advances to meet 
her. 

Mar, Wdcome^ my good child; you neTer forget 
your poor old firiend. 

Moyse, How haTe yon been, Margaretta^nce I saw 
TO IsMt ? Why do you not answer me ? Why do you 
look at me so sadly ? Is there any thing the matter ? 

Mar, Oh no» nothing, my sweet child, nothing while 

^mre thus before me. It was only a dream that has 
nieted me. I thought you were threatened by some 
namrlesB danger. I saw you bend down to seize a spark- 
ling gem that r«^ed towards a fearful precipice ; you 
gi Mp ed It as it was about to fUl o^er the abyss : but as 
soon as you placed it in your bosom, it pierced you to 
tike heart. 

Aloyse. (^Adde.) Ha ! this is in accordance with thy 
jewels, Philip. 

Mot. That was not all. I saw you afterwards in a 
magnificent chamber ; every thing glittered with gold^ 
Imt the sold cast a ghastlv shade upon your cheeks ; and 
when I looked more closely at you, your colour was gone, 
your eyes were doeed, — you were dead ! 

Aloyte. Holy Virgin ! what a fearful dream ! It makes 
me shudder. (Aside. ) I will not tell her of the stranger's 
iparfclang presents : it would increase her fears. We 
must not let our thoughts dwell, Margaretta, on these 
doomv forebodi^^ &e, here is a basket of fruit I have 
broognt you. We hdd a festival yesterdav. It was my 
birtk-day, and we were gayer than usual ; for we had 
two stFangen with us, wno had been compelled to seek 
for refuge from the violence of the late storm. 
Mar. Who are the strangers? 

Aloyse. I scarcely know : but they tell us they are of- 
fi wjs the dder is named Moutijo, and the younger Phi- 
lip, a cadet of the noble house of Le Bd. 

Ifor. Aloyse, my child, you talk with hesitation— you 
Hath at the mention of these strangers. Guard wdl 
your heart, Aloyse. Mav heaven grant this fearful dream 
shall be found to be nothing but a dream. When I see 
yon Uooming before me in youth and beauty, and then 
tUnk of your perhape fiiding away— like the withered 
lower in your bosom, (Pauses — Aiouse looks confusedy) 
I seamlF know why, but I fed a weight preising on my 
hesrt, wnich teUs me all is not right. Aloyse, will you 
iiitcn to what I say, and follow my advice ? You always 
omae through the forest alone; — I never thought so m- 
&re ; but it is at this moment impressed upon m^ that 
there is danger in doing so. Promise me tnat you will 
never eome again without a companion. Two are al- 
ways safer thui one. 
Alow. Dear mother, what danger can there be in the 
rett ? I have passed through it daily all my life, and 
!ver met with any thing to alarm me. But, if it wiU 
set your mind at rest, I promise to comply with your re- 
qacst. And now I must take my leave ; for Madame 
Gagsot desired me to return home soon. 

Mar. Farewell, Aloyse; and may aU good saints watch 
over thee. 
(Mudo — Alotsx kneels, and Mamoaretta gives her 
her blessing. ) 

We consider ouiielTes fortunate in having it in our 
power to give tha above short and very imperfect sped- 
mcBs of &iM unpublished Drama. We must not con- 
dode without mentionina that the author, combining 
iioe nrasieal taste with her literary talents, has intro- 
daeed several pieces of very excellent music, in particu- 
lar a duett of much merit, and a solo, beautifully sung 
by Miss Tunstall, and always raptoroudy encored. — 
The words of this song are quite in the spirit of the air. 
We cannot help expressing our hope that it will not 



be long befoie the authoress of '* Aloyse,'* already so 
favourably known to the public aa one of the authors of 
the <' Odd Volume,'* '' Tales and L^ends,** &c. wiU 
pluck another lanrd in a career she has thus so success- 
fully commenced. 

WxEKLT List of Psefobmavces. 
Dee. 7-ia. 

Sat. La Jtune Ftamu Cokre» Ls Hette 9Amo^t VAmi, 

Intbmct A Le* Atudaisea pour Rlrs. 
Moir. Rob Roy» 4 the BotlU Imp. 
Tubs. Grten-eyed Monster, Ah^se, A He Lies Wte Truth, 
Wbd. PaHlPrjf,Aloy^,^ARolamiforanOU9er. 
Thus. Mason q/Buda, Do., 4 Brother and Sister, 
FsiD. Do. Do., and Two Friends. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONNETS, 

BT THX RXV. EOBSaT If OUCHKiD. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal 

Sia,— .Some years ago, Iwas in the habit of embody- 
ing any little picture of nadire^ or reflections on oecor- 
rences or books, in the form <^a sonnet— a kind of oom- 
podtion long enough to bring out a dight sketch or a dn- 
gle thought, but which, at the same time, necessarily 
requires compresdon. My manner of writing was too 
rapid to admit of much polish or finish, whteh are right- 
ly oonddered as requidtes in this species of poem ; but 
there may still be some small desree of interest attached 
to my attempts, if they are considered rather as a sort of 
thinking doud In verse, than as any thing more imposing 
or pretending. If you are disposed to print any of my 
Goluction, I can, from time to time, copy out one or two 
for you — ^to which I shall generally prefix the date of their 
composition, and subscribe my initials. I am, sir, with 

Seat respect, and good wishes for the success of your la- 
urs, your fiuthfiil servant, 

ROBT. MoBXHXAn. 

A wiktkb. sunskt. 
Thk Sun seems setting in the south,— « screen 
- Of high doud, circling from the jutting steep 
Of the Eastern crag, girdles the dty deep 
Bdow, under Its smoky blanket seen 
Shadowy, roofii piled o'er roo&, as they had been 
Thrown thus at random, in chaotic heap,— 
And o'er that cloudy wrall the Sun doth keep 
His station, of a troubled bloody mien, 
Pouring his lurid rays, from ita bdd rim, 
Upon the hazy covering, dtting dim 
Over the houastop ridges rising grim,-^ 
Portentous as of earthquake, to entomb 
The living mass in one wide crashing womb^ 
Or as precursor of the general Doom ! 
November 90th, I8i6. R. Bi. 

A DECEMBER LAKD8CAPS. 

What though the unsparing tyrant of the year 
Has rifled of its tresses every bough. 
Some shrivdl'd leaves alone remdning now,*- 
Does Niture's beauty therefore disappear? 
Ko !— by yond glorious westering Sun, I swear, 
(And Heaven and Earth bear witness to my vow !) 
That now through rich Mosdc doud, with prow 
Of gold, his burning course doth proudly steer 1 
Did dewy fingers of the blushing Spring 
E'er with such roses gem the kindling bush. 
As o'er Heaven's azure, hands of Angels fling? 
Nor Earth is unsduted^— see the blush 
On snowy hill,— the sear leaf qnlverln|^ 
Or twig as cord in the reddening flush. 
December Sd,ieS^. R. BiL 
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Oir HEABIKO SB CHALMKB8 LECTUBE. 

The glowing periods that impetuous roll, 
Travelling the universe in rapid sweep, 
And as they image upon image heap, 
And reasoning crowd on reasoning,-««torm the soul,:— 
These, Chilmers, form not of thj charm the wholcy— 
But rather *tis the aim thou still dost Iceep 
Before thee, to awake from torpid sleep 
The principle divine^ and to its goal 
Direct it,— that from earth's encumbering day. 
And the dull load of ignorance and sin. 
To the First Good it may retrace its way : 
So taught by thee the noble art to win 
Lost souls, fishers of men will catch their prey, 
Doubt not, till' burst the nets with myriads pouring in ! 
December 8tA, 1828. R. M, 



SONG. 

MIKHIE TO HEB SPINXIN^-WUEEL. 

Bff JFUUam Tennant, Bsq. Author of »♦ Ansier 
Fair,*' ^c. 

Biaa on, birr on, my splnnin*. wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin*- wheel ! 
The roofs and wa*s are dash't wi* rain ; 
The wind doth gowl at ilka pane ; 
But here I sit fu* warm and dry. 
And care na for the blasts out-by. 
Aye birrin* at my spinnin- wheel ! 

Bfarr on, bhrr on, my spinnin -wheel ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin*- whed ! 
Hey, how the towslet tow comes down ! 
Hey, how the wheel rin's roun' and roun' ! ' 
How merrily, h^, the tirlin' pirn 
Sni^ wi* its iron teeth the yahm. 
Aye foUowin* fi»t the birriii*-wheel ! 

Birr on, birr on, my 8pinnln*-wheel I 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin -wheel 1 
, Kate*s bridal day will soon be here, 
And she maun hae her pairt o' gear ; 
The weaver's hands are toom o* wark ; 
He's crying load for sheet or sark. 
And ^ytfli you, lazy apinnin'^whael I 

Birr on, birr on, my tpbmin'-wheel! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin -wheel ! 
Hand tk, ye balms ! touch nae the rook ; 
Play farrer awa, wee Jean and Jock ; 
For minnle is taakit and set to hae 
A braw linen wab ere sweet May-daye^ 
Wi* birrin' at her spinnhi* wheel ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin* wheel ! 
^In on, ^in on my birrin' wheel ! 
The roofs and wa's are dash't wi* rain ; 
The wind doth gowl at ilka pane ; 
But here I ait fu* warm and dry. 
And care not for the blasts outrby. 
Aye birrin' t4 my spinnln*-^heel ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



*i!L" '!!J*f!!HfJ?.'*^7v'»J ^ ^^^ Repoitof the Danbsr 
Mechaoic^ Institiition. which hst Just been published, that thU 
UMfiU and landsWe Society i« prmpeiing. "The Ubnrv U In- 
cnssinfr— ScbooU havs been opened for Writii^ AzitbmeCic, 



Eosfiih Onmimar. Oeogniphy, sad aeonMtry.-a system of ma- 
tusl instruction has been coninwnoed,—«nd an cxceucnc eoaneoT 
Lectures on Chemistry has been delivered by Dr Robert Lorimer 
of Haddinfton. To the Report b sfBxed a very sensible sad 
practieal Address by Captain BasU Hall, who Is the patron and pn. 
sideot of the Institution. We reeoonmcsd the Dunbar If ednsi- 
cal Institution to the notice and imitation of all other small tow 
throughout Scotland, where Societtas of a simUsr deaedptias 
hava not been hitherto established. 

The Royal Sodetr of London held its anmvanary meetiM on 
the 1st of this month, and heard an interesting address from iti 
President. Mr Davics Gilbert Of the two royal medals io thdr 
gift, one has been thb year swarded to M. Eaeke. fbr his i«. 
searches and caleulatioos oooceming the hesTenly body nsnaHy 
distinguished by his namei and the other to Dr WoUastan. for 
hb recent highly importsnt and ueefUI dianieal di a eotei f e s . 

We arc happy to understand, that hb Majesty, ever anve Io 
the claims of genius, has been nadoushr pleased to signify totbe 
President and Council of the London Society of Antiquarici, hit 
intention of conferring two gold medab annually, of the Tahwof 
Any guineas each, for the two best papers on antkniity which mar 
be presented to the Society. We have reason to believe, that hu 
Majesty has been thus induced to notice the Sodoty, thiOMfc the 
fHendly interference of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

A pamphlet has been published at Parb. in whfdi it b stnneif 
reoommended to the vartous Powers of Europe to ooDTeit Qte 
existing governments of Greece into an independent monarchy, 
and to place young Napoleon on the throne. The prefect b s»d 
to have excited some conversation on the Continent. 

Washington Irving b preparing a Lifb of General Washington. 



rious Biographies,— an for the «' National Library; 
by Murray, the great Albemarle Street publbher. 

Moored LifiB of Byron will appear, we underrtand, in Jaonarv; 
and will oonlaln, besides other interesting matter, muneeoos vo- 
published letters of the noble poet, numy of which, of a later dsfe. 
will show very forcibly his great devotion to the came of Greece 

Washington Irving has in the orefs a new work, entitled •* Take 
of the Moors r which. H b said, will embody a hbtncy of the ri*^ 
glory, and downfUl of t&e Moors in Spain { chiefly e om p oee d out 
of materiabeoUeeted by Mr Irving during hb reecnt residenee st 
Seville. 

Cbppertonli Trsveb are nearly resd? for publication, ioclii- 
ding a memoir of hb lif^, and a full account of hb death. 

We are infbrmed that Mr John Mackay Wibon b prepering 
fbr publication a poem to be entitled " The Sojoamer," the lint 
book of which will probably appear in January. From the speci- 
mens we have already seen of Mr Wilson*s abiliti», we aiv is- 
elined to augur fisvourably of thb work. 

A good deal of talk has been oooasioned by TluMaaa Campbdrs 
re.electiao to the Lord Rectorship of the University of Glaseov. 
We are decidedly of opinion that he well deserved the honour; 
fbr we are not aware that any previous Lord Rector has paid la 
much attention to the interests, either of education in general, or 
of the progress of the students, hb constitttenU, in narticobr.— 
Hb conduct, both as a public and a literary man, ought to cadcar 
him to thrm. 

Theatfleat Gosi^— There b not much—" Love in Wrinkle*,* 
a FSrce by Mr Lacy, has been successful at Drury Lane. It b 
the third Farce of Mr Laey's that hat been iuoMssftU within the 
last two months.— The Dublin Theatre b about to open under 
Civourable auspices ; Dowton and other London perfonnets are 
of the company. 

Muskal GoM^i.— The mnslesi aesson promises wdl. Tb 
Brighton, we learn that an ItaUan eompany, perfimniiur there al 
present, oomprising Caradori, CastelU, Pelbgrini. and Curioni, 
are to visit thb city, after sojourning a short while at Birmlw- 
ham, at which plaee they are to open on the 17th.— The Profcs- 
sional Coooerts should torn out well, considering the aoocMian of 
strength thev have received fVom the return of Mr A. Murray, 
who, It b sajd, has more than fulfilled the antidpatiooB that had 
been fonned before hb visit to the Continent. He takes the lead 
in the musical festivities of the winter, by giving a concert fai the 
Hopetoun Rooms on the 19th. Madame Catalani b likewise to 
be here in January, bringing with her, as report saith, some othw 
singers. These singers, however, will torn out, we suspect, to be 
nothing better than her old crony Mrs Bedford, or aome dopU- 
cate or that very serviceable MX, The usual routine of what are 
esUed benefit concerts will of course folkm; and some of the 
more celebrated of the Londoa pstftmneia. It b nunound* sie 
to give us a flying oalL 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

To Professor onie«|4e, of St Andrews, whom we aia happy to 
have it in our power to rank among our oontrihutoiL we owe 
OUT best thanks. 

To the author of the " Lines addressed to Sir Walter Scott.* 
we purpose writfaig at our earliest Msure.— The Essay •• Onthe 
Pleasures of ImsginattoQ" wUt not suit us,nrThe verses of " i* 
W." please us. and will probably appear, but we oamtoisay when. 
—The Unes by •• A Wanderer,- by *« W.,* by «• Note Bene," 
snd by •* Peter Pindsr." do not come up to our ataadard. 

Several other Correspondents must excuse us for not bsisf 
able to attend ts their communicstioni immediately ; but they 
shall not be overlooked. * ^ ' 
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This day is published. 
By JOHN BOYD. 57, Gaovge Street* 

THE BIJOU POR 1829, 

With Ekren beutiftil EagxBTlngs, and bound in rich Cnniion 

S^, with gUt leaTcs, price ISa. 

T BOYD his just received additional sapplies 

^* orthafollowiBic ANNUALS ftvr 1819 :« 

I. TUS ANNIVERSARY, edited by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM. Price One Guinea. 

n. THE L%RGB PAPER COPY of the ANNIVERSARY, 
vith Proof Impressioas of the Plates. Price L.9, 12s. 6d. 

III. THE rORGET-ME.NOT. Price ISS. 

IV. THE FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING. Price ISs. 

V. THE AH U LET. Price ISS. 
VL THE GBH. Price Its. 

Vn. THE WINTER'S WREATH. Price ISs. 

VIIL THE JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT. Price lu 

IX. THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Price 8s. 

X. LE PETIT BUOU, in French. Price 8s. 



FINE ARTS. 

\y H. F. BAXTER, 42, High Street, and 9, 
* Waterioo Place, begs leave most respectfully to return 
kbualieigBcd thanks to the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland in 
fOKTal Inr th* Tcry kind manner in whidi they have encouraged 
mm; and at the same time to intimate that, in addition to his 
pwmisee in the High Street, he iua opened that la^e and com- 
BiodkMis Warcroom, 9. Waterloo Place, where every article con. 
aeded with the Artwill be got up in that superior style which has 
sbesdy obtainad hhn their dadoed approbatioo. 

W. H. F. B. begs farther to sute that, in addlUon to the ex^ 
leuiva ColleetioM belonghig to the late J. D. Pierotti, he has 
nsdescvaral Ysry valuule additions; and. from his connexion 
Witt ArtiaCs In Parte and London, various other additions wilL 
ftom time to time, be made to bis already extensive Stock.— All 
«den from town or country promptly executed. 

FIGURES of all kinds CLEANED and REPAIRED, on the 



9. Waterloo Place, 
BdlBlmigb, S8tfa November 18S8. 



?si OP d EditiooHpcadv Improved and enlarged. 
Dedicated (by Permission) to Hb Bli^Jesty, 

XHE PLANTER'S GUIDE ; or, a Practical 

Baay on the best method of giving immediate ellkct to 
WOOD, by the removal of large Trees and Underwood i being 
an sttcnnt to {dace the Art, and that of gmcral Arboriculture, on 
pb|slola0eal and fixed principles i interspersed with observatloDS 
oageoeral Plantisg, and the improvement of real Landscape; 
cMEfly intended for the climate ol Scotland. 

By Sir HENRY STEUART. BarL LL.D.. F.R.S.E. 
" T^c ipcrit to be assinwd to the ingenious Baronet is exalted 
bf the duwacter of his discovery, rdwng to such a fascinating 
hcndi of the Fine Art^ as that of creating or improving actual 



'^■"^ynfr . He has taught a short road to an end, whi<£ almost 
dl land proprleton, possessed of the slightest degree of taste. 
■■Bt be desiroas of att4ining.''— Qiiar<^(y Review, March 18S8. 
Printed for John MmutAY, Albemarle Street. 



This day. 

SaaB 8vo^ 10s. 6d., Uhutiated with nuBMnms Engravings on 

Wood, 

CALMONIA: OT, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 

A Scvfes of CoBverratiaas on the Art of Fly-fishing for the 
tftHm and varletieB of the Salmo, and on the habits of these 



By An ANGLER. 

*■ Oar modem PIseator is one Csmiliar equally with the world 
ofbeoks. and those high drcies of society whidi, in our age, aris- 
tWTstieaily shut against the pretensions d mere wealth, open so 
rasdUy to diatinguishod talents and acquirements. His range, 
Ooefcr^ both of enjoyments and instruietioii, isfar wider than 
Oat of IsttM Walton. 

*' The iastructions and information imparted to Anglers, are, 
u we asay beUeve, equally clear, authentic, and entertaining. 

** A very groat number of curious Cscts concerning tiie neural 
kMtory of flshca. are here zeoorded, and the high scientific cha- 
nrtcr of the Author Is an ample lUedge for their accuracy."— 
^•Mrterfy tUvkw, Ust Nwmber. 

Printed for JoBir MimnAT, Albemprle Stsect 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KING. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of ORIGI- 
^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in the Various 
Departments of Literature, bdeoce, and the Arts. 

*' A real and existing LIbnuy of useftil and entertaining know- 
ledge.**— L^/nvry Otuette, 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, being Intended for all agee 
as well as ranks. Is printed in a style and form whidi combine at 
once the means of giving much matter in a small space, with the 
requisites of great deamess and Cscillty. 

The Proprietors of this most valuable Work beg tocaU the pub> 
Uc attention to tlic annexed List of what have been published. A 
volume, containing as much as a thick Svo. is published every 



Three Weeks, price only 3s. Sd. cloth boards ; or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
suit the convenience of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Work is 
complete in itsdf, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh; Conbtablb ac Co., 19, Waterloo Place, and 
HimBT, Chakcb, & Ca. London. 

LIST OF WOIUC8 ALRSADY PtmLI#BID. 
ydls.1.S. &S. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4, ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN In the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Murray, F.R.S.B. 

5. MEMOIRS of L%ROCHEJAQUELEIN. Wltii a Prefisce 
and Notes, by Sir Walter Scott. Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS foom INFIDELITY. By Anorrw 
Cricrton. 

8 and 9. SYMES* EMBASSY to AVA. With a Narrative of 
the late MIHtary and Political Operaticms in the Blrman Empire. 

10. TABLE-TALK; or Selections fhmi the Ana. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

IS. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

15 and 14. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga lUands. in the South Pacific Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
BBRT Chambsrs. Author of ** Traditions of Edioburgb." ^. 

17. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by GaoRoa Moir. Eiq. 

SO and SI. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. By 
Richard Thomson, Esq. 

55. The GENERAL REGISTERof POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, for 18S7. 

S9. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. Lockhart, 
LL.B. 

94 and S5. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 

BsLL, Esq. 

56. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Yeneiable 
Archdeacon Wranoham. 

S7 And fS. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

S9 and m. A TOUR In GERMANY, *c In 1810, 1811, 18SS. 
By John Ritssbll, Esq. Advocate. 

3t and SS. The REBELLIONS to SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, ftom 1638 to l$6a By Robsrt Chambrrs, Author 
of •' The Rebellion of 1745." S vols. 

S3, 34, and 35. HISTORY of tike PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS m EUROPE, f^om the Subvnsion of the Roman Em- 
pire in the East, to the'period of the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated flrom the French of C G. Koch. By Andrsw Cricbton. 
SyoIs. 

WORKS IN THR PRHSS. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary ; ttom the Frontier of Chhis to the 
Froaen Sea, and Kamtrhatka. By Capttdn J. D. Cocrranb, 
R.N. Svoh. '^ 

S. HISTORY of tiie RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, gnd PAINTING. Ancient, and Modem, i 
By J. S. Mams, LL.D. Author of " The Lifo of Canova," &c. 

1 YOL 

3. HISTORY of tiie TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its establishment in 13S6 to 18S8 1 comprising a Prelimi- 
nary Discourse on the Arabt, and also the Life of Maoommed and 
his Successors. By Edward Upham, Esq. Author of '* Rame- 
ses," Jte. 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parts 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Dsrwrnt Conway, 
Esq. Svols. 

5. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND hi the 
MS 1798 and 1803. 
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Handmndy ptintod, tai imaD 8to, whh Ten Platei, price 7s* 6d. 
A NEW EDITION OP 

A NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK- 

^ ERY, fomed upon principlei of EooDomy, and adapted 
for the use of private Families. Coniprisinf{ alio the Art of car> 
▼Ing, ObierTations on the Management of the I'airv and Poultry 
Yards Instructions for Home Brewery. Wines, etc.; Cookery 
for the Sidi. and for the Poor t many very nscftil Miaeellaneous 
Reoeipts and Directions proper to be given to Servants, both tai 
Town and Country. To which is prefixed, an Essay on Domes* 
tic Economy and Household Mananment, comprising many Ob* 
servations which will be found parttcularly useAU to the Mistxess 
of a Family. 

ByaLADV. 

<* This is really one of the most practioaDy useftil books of any 
which we have seen on the sul^ect The Lady, who has written 
it, has not studied how to form expensive arUclet for luxurious 
ta^dcs, but to combine elegance with economy ; she has given her 
directions in a plain, sensible manner, tluiteverybody can under- 
stand ; and the<e are confined not merely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of objects in use in families ; by which means 
the utility of the book is very much increased indeed."— BrttijrA 
CHtie, 

Printed for John Mcrrat, Albemarle Street t Sold also by 
every Bookseller and Newsman in England* Scotland, and Ireland. 
New Edition, 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, small Syo, 7b. 6d. 



CHARLES MACKENZIE, 

9, West Register Street, (Comer of PrinoeTs Street.) 

RESPECTFULLY Intimates, that he h^s this 

-^^ day Published a LIST of a VALUABLE COLLECTION of 
STANDARD BOOKS, now on SALE at his Premises, at the 
very Low Prices affixed } amongst which are copies of the follow- 
ing, at the Reduced Prices quoted :— 

Xondon Monthly Magasine. (Sir Richard PhiUips*) 1796 to 
1821 inclusive, 52 v. Is. hali^bound, L.33, 16s.— L.4, 14s. 6d. 
Bacon*s Works. 10 vols. Svo, boards; sello for L.5, 5s.~L.9, 12s. 
6d. Hume's Encland, 8 vols. 8vo. boards, L.2, lGs.~L.l, lOs. 
Hume and Smolleu*B England, 13 vols. 8vo, boards, L.4, 11a.- 
L.2, ins. Dwight's Theology, 5 vols. Svo, boards, L2.— L.I, 8s. 
6d. Ditto, 5 vols. 18mo, boards, L.i, 5s.— IGs. 6d. Bruee's Tr»> 
vels.Tvoh.P— •- — ^- ^.->,t.,..i -^plates, L.6, 68.— L. 4. 10s., 
Pwtical Wo I Dy Chalmers. 3 vols, post 

Sv", l.J, I'. !....:.;..;:„:. (.-,^.:u.r, :. vuls.8vo.clothboards.L5, 
5s ' ' . i'tie Liickhurt tafiers, ^ vols. 4to, L.1, lOs. The 
E* Ma^^azine and Literary MUceilauy, a New Series of 

th ; M^i'ine, from August 18)7. to June 826 inclusive, 18 

voU. half'bouod. L.U, Ins.— L.'. 15». 6d. Prixe Essays and 
Transaftiom of the Highland Society of Scotland, 6 vols. Svo, 
boards, L..1, .is. Hen'-y's History of Grsat Britain, 12 voJs. 8*o, 
half bound, calf, L.5, I's.-i. :. i . > i. Noveb and Tales of the 
Author of " vv'averley," f ^verley, Guy Mannering, 

AuLiquisry, Rob Roy. Itt, iid, m.^ JU Series of Tales of My Land- 
lord; 12 vols. Svo, scarce, half-bound, calf. L.9, 8a.«-L.1, 14s. 
Crawfurd's History of Renfrewshire, with Continuation, by Ro- 
bertson, large paper, boards, L.2, 12s. 6d.— LI. Robertson's 
Works, maps and portraits, 6 vcds. Svo, boards, L.2, 14S.—L.I, 
17s. 6<i. Ditto, diuo. 12 vols. 18mo, boards. L.2, 8s.— L.1, 1 Is. 6d. 
Shakspeare, 7 vols. 21mo, with 23u embellishmenU, ace. Whit- 
tlngham's edition, elegantly bound in green morocco, L.4, lis.— 
L.2, iSs. 6d. Dove's Englith Classics, with engravings by Heath, 
Finden, and others, from designs by Corbould, 25 per cent under 
aelling price. 

The List may be had, groUi, at the pnmisee \ or it may be 
sent to the oonntry by carrier { or by poit, charged as a single 
letter. 



Tills day li pubHsted, liy JoHir Carfrab dE Sow, 5, Drummond- 
stieet, price 21s. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

'^-^ PHYSIOLOGY. By F. M4GENDI, M. D. TransUted 
tuxsk the French, with Copious Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, 
by E. Milligan, M. D. Third edition, with a new AlpbabeUcal 
Index, and Engravings, greatly enlarged. ^.^ 

The Azuiytical disposition and minutenat of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravincs added, greatly enhance the value 
of this well-known work, and bring it down to the latest period of 
Physiological Science. The editor has spared no pains in endea- 
vouring to merit that imexampled patronage with which the work 
has been received by the pubbc. 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

This day If poUishcd, price 5s. 6d. extra bouda; or on fine 
paper, 5s. Volume Second ot 

HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS in EU- 
ROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Empire in the 
West, tiU the Abdication of Bonaparte. 

ITvom the French of C. W. KOCH. * 

By ANDREW CRICHTON. 
Formfaig the Thirty-fourth Volume of CotrsTABLXlB 

MiaCBLLAKV. 

Edinburgh: Printed for QonvtAXL% and Co. t and Vkmn, 
Chamcb, and Co. Loodoo. 



OSDIOATBD, BT PBBMIMIOIT, TO 

HER SERENE HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS BSTERHAZY. 
Jnxt published, in ISmo, elapmtly Bound in Silk, Prioe 10s. €d. 
THE GOLDEN LYRE : or. Specimens of the 
Poets of England, France, Germany, and Italy, in tiie 
Original Languages ; beautifully printed in Gold. Edited tnr J. 
llACBAY. Author rf •• Stny Leaves," tt/c 

*« Among the other elegant little volumes which, at this period 
of the year, court attention aa appropriate Christmas or New- 
year's gifts, la one,.newly started, of a unique and peeuilniiy In- 
teresting nature. This novelty is intitled * The Golden L.yre;* 
end contains specimens of the most popular poetry of tlse four 
great European countries— England, Kranoe, Germany, and Itiriy 
-printed in the original languages, and aUofether in roUL The 
enact of thb singubur species of typography is very s^endid t its 
pMiiHsiilj wBriers it additionally attractive ; and the care bestow- 
ed on the selections is in character with that evidently required on 
the part of the prmter— we had almost said en/fraver, for every 
pane tooks like a separate blaaon," &e. ace. ** Theseleetlaas feoia 
Italian authors close the work, which has thus all the combined 
charm of novelty, variety, sweetness, and brevity."— JUferarw 
Gaxtite of 15th Nov, 

Published by J. D. Haas, New Foreign Circulating Library. 
11, Bemers Street, Oxford Street ; sold also by Constablk Sk 
Co. Booksdlers,Edinburgh.— Printed by Howxbtt Ac Brimmkb, 
Gold-printers to the Society of Aits, Frith Street, Soho Square, 
London. 

CURIOUS AKD RARE BOOKS, PAMPHLBTSw 
TRACTS, Jte. 

Just Published, 

CATALOGUE of a Valuable and Select COL- 

^ LECTION of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, TRACTS, dec. in 
Various Languages; now on Sale, at the Prices affixed, for Readv 
Monev, by JOH>J STEVENSON, S7. Prince's Street. 

In this Catalogue will be found, a great variety of Rare, Carl* 
ous, and Interesting Articles ; including a very uncommon collec- 
tion of Worlts rehung to the History, Antiquities, Peerage, Po». 
try. &C. &c of Scotland ; from the Libraries of the late Bnrla of 
Hyndfbrd and Marr, and other Eminent Collectors. 

Cat^ogues, ((vice Two Shillln«, returned to Purchaseni,) to 
be had at the PUce of Sale, 87, Prince's Streets and of Menn 
Thomas Rood, J. H. BuBir, and Jambs Darling, LoiKlani 
Messrs John Smith and Son, and John Wylib, Glasgow; and 
Messrs Ai.bx. Bbown and Ca Aberdeen. 

J. STEVENSON, in nresenUng this Catalogue to the notice of 
the public, respectfully begs leave to tender his most sincere and 
grateful thanks to those Noblemen and Gentlemen who have ho- 
noared him with their patronage since he commenced tmsfaiea ; 
and to assure them, that his puns will be unremitUnK to merit a 
continuance of their favour.— J. S. flatters himself, that hia pre. 
sent Catalogue will be found to contain a more numerous eollee^ 
tion of rare, curious, aAd valuable Works— especially relating to 
the History and Antiquitiesof Scotland— than any he has hitl^rto 
published. And as uiere are only single copies of the moaf es> 
teemed Publications, he requests the early orders of his cuatono- 
ers, whidi will be faithfully and punctually attended ta — J. s. 
bea also to intimate, that he takes charge of Bindmg Book** 
and as he employs the best workmen in Edinburoh, he ia enabled 
to have the books carefully bound to elegant and chaste pattema, 
specimens of which will be seen at his Shop* 

A Supplementary Catalogue to the present is in course Of pre- 
pantion, comprising Tracts, Pamph ets, te. including a larve 
series of Articles relating to the Rebdlions in Scotland durinc tE» 
Years 1715 and 1745. 

*«• LIBRARIES and lesser Parcels of Rare and Curioos Booka 
purchased on liberal terms. 

In one volume 12mo, 7s. 6d. boards, 

COUNSELS for the SANCTUARY and for 
^ CIVIL LIFE; or. Discourses to Various Oaasea in the 
Church and in Society. 

By HENRY BELFRAGE, D. D. 
Printed for Olivbb & Botd, Edinburgh; andO. B.Wbit^ 
TAKBR, London. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, uniformly printed 
with the above, 

DISCOURSES on the DUTIES and CONSO- 
LATIONS of the aged. Ss. boards. 

A MONITOR to FAMILIES ; or, Discourses 
on some of the Duties and Scenes of Domettielifo. SdKditloo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

PRACTICAL DISCOURSES, intended to 

promote the Improvement and Happiness of the Young; 3d 
Edition. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A GUIDE to the LORD'S TABLE^ in the 

Catechetical Form. ISmo, 6d. 



Bdinbufgh ; PubKsked for the Pro pr te tor s , every Saturday Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE & CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE i 

Sold also by Robbrtson ac Atkinson, Glasgow i W. Cuiuiv, 
Jun. de Co. Dublin t Hurst, Chancb, de Co. London; and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Cleriu of the Road, through- 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



rUDItifmntii Bf the Author of «" Pdham.** 4 Toll. 
Loadoo{ UflBryColhitni. 1889. 

Wi do not eofj the men who it oontfaraallj reediBg 

Mvebt Wt fir Icie do we cnrf him who aever reeds a 

Mfd at iH. True, ihej often dMiwite without iiiBtnieU 

iigtlitniiad;hnt we are not tine thet we ought elwap 

to be ia diet jponndt, thilIiDgt« and pcsoe mood which 

ii f i na a to by onr time oat to ntory, and calculate 

hi nine oohr ij the quantity of infoimadon received 

Mafrnj el thoet pcriodt into which it majr he divi- 

M. Wc an not tore that thit ittdkctual ararioe would 

kiUnded wkh the retails whi^ might be anticipated. 

TWhemmnt be eultivaled at weU at the intellect. 

Ateoact kaewltdge haa» In too many tnttanees, been 

|iMDdionMkeaman8uUen,morose^8ndcaaoas. And 

I Amiiniely not Ormoie disgusdng spectacle in ndtaft 

[te s ptnoo, known to be a very tower of learning, 

'bAiB|hiaM(lf up in its unsocial and aelfith pursuits 

mi tuba ihuaning entely the gentler humaalties of 

lhi «r, if seddeni^I'Vlrcamatances have brought him 

MMirihr into contact with tbem,-4f he be the father 

«f a tenfly pevhape^— shunning all the chaste ddights 

tffratai and eoo>Bgal tfidearment,-Untpiring awe, but 

;ed up to as a prodigy of leaning, but 

/, bitteriy ftlt,.-..to beunloved and unlove- 

Of whtt valve to themiserable ascetic are all the 

Mm be has to cardiilly hoaidcd ? Tht ploughboy, 

•MUgbihind hia isam, is a brigbter and a better UnlE 

htkfNstchobiofcrsatioo. Take even ^ most Ci- 

^MiaUt view of th« matter. Sapposethatheeomnrani. 

c^ bit knowledge to othets, and gains fbr himtelf a 

aaaeatcaeefthebaelbetortor the tpeoiet. It there 

■7 tDtvering thrill of ddight that awakens the dor. 

\ mat amibili^ of hit hoaom ? Dart the sunshine of 

\ ^oashappineat penetrate through the cold msrble of 

bhioiiaiicatioa f uoat a tingle puke beat quicker ?l-or 

^ be hold en the tame plodding tenor of bit way, con- 

I idou sf fab own tnperiority, but uncontciooa of tfaeex- 

I ^>aite plettirt to be derived firom participatiog in the 

I "TByttby of his fdlow^oeahnres ? He is ao< a great 

m^ Tbcra nsver wa a great man who was not fhll 

'f hfSfViluiaB, ehsarity, fd brotherly love ; who hat not 

MUaboara,— Ma dm, hit weekt of idazatien $ who 

^ not cultivate ansioady— pattionately— all kindly 

Migi ; who could not at timet be pleated with a 

'Mde, md tickled with attraw ; .who coiud not become, 

^ «U rioplidty and ehMcrity, the friend and playmate 

'fhntcBPtchadncu i who eoold not willingly and eatily 

letdown the ttieam of fietion offered to hfan by the 

P*^er the novdiit, thve in the imaginary griefii and 

rTttfihebdngs Whom they call into existence, and bend 

**v tkeir psges, tid sll the cztemsl world was forgot, 

*^ the golden hours flew by uncounted. It is a noble and 

*|Bfiikerfght to tea the monaichof anatioa's opiniom, 



the ebbs and flows of whose single intellect '* are tides to 
therestof mankiod,** who Amavt his strength, and in whose 
brilliant eye shines the majesty of the soul within, and 
on whose patrician brow thought sits crowned and queen- 
like,— it b a noble and a heavenly sight to see such a being ' 
established in the centre of hb domestic affections, the 
more worthy of inspiring admiration, the more he sur- 
renders hiniself to sll the nameless tribes which the over- 
flowing of the joyous spirit within him may prompt 
WiH 3ie cold ana the worldly-minded dare to sneer ? 
There exist who will, — the dregs—the worms of the 
earth. Yet persons, withal, who carry their heads high, 
and, in the priggish conceit of their own contracted 
littleness, affect to Itment what they are pleased to de- 
nominate the weaknesses and.the aberrations of genius. ' 
These human machines swarm In society, and rank 
high in it toa Tliey perk themselves up on their own 
perch, and flapping their vulgar wings, they crow with 
a shrill discoraant ^ce, and then look round for ap- 
plause. Too often do they obtain It ; they become the 
cocks of their own circle, and thev arrogantly lord it 
over the feeble and the ignorant, till some more power- 
ful hand phtdra off the feathers from their loathsome 
csrcasa, and consi^s diem. In shivering leanness, to the 
contempt they mnit 

We are not quite sure whether the indulgent reader 
mav have exactly followed our train of reasoning. We 
believe we meant to prove that there are times and sea- 
sons when sll men, with properly regulated dispositions, 
ought to be able to relish a good novel. Let us beware, 
however, of the opposite extreme. We grieve to say It, 
but thb b far too much of a novel-reading generation. 
Those who live in great towns, and have stated employ- 
ments to which they must give their attention, are 
scarcely aware of the extent of the evil. Bat in villages 
— in country quarters — ^inthe Baths and Cheltenharas of 
the day— in every comer wbere there are ladies who have 
nothing to do, and gentlemen who have spare hours to 
dispose of, (and where are tho9e two classes not to be 
met with ?) a novel is tlie grand panacea — the happy al- 
ternativfr^the sine qua wm. The minds of these per- 
sons, if they had anv minds, would be perfect circula- 
ting libraries ; and if you toke away one Jnelfttoim CYery 
drculatmj library in existence, wliat is it that you 
leave ? — a dead sea of words — a heterogeneous mass of 
uninspired ideas — a desert of vulgarism and insipidity. 
No wonder that an utter destructioo of the faculty of 
memory b the Invariable lot of the novel-devourer. 
** Onereads to msny of these books, that really the last 
drives that which meceded It out of the head,*' is a re- 
mark which may be heard every day ; but to us It tug- 
gettt notiont particularly repulsive. It seems to imply 
not only that the book has been read for the mere sake 
of the momentary exdution, as one might take a dram 
of opium or of ardent spirits, but that the vicious indul- 
gence has become a habit, and that, in consequence, the 
mind has been rendered totally unflt for the exertion of 
the most common-place activity. We have far too many 
modificatkms of a Lydia Langubh both In our fiMhion- 
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Me and unfMhionable aoctety, both among our men 
and our women — for there in little distinction of mx 
among those who read only tlie trsnh of drcuUdn^p 11. 
bmieai But these novels, we are told, have ao much im. 
pmved of late, it is quite a duty to pemse them now, 
they are so full of instmction, and exhibit so extensive 
a knowledge of real life I This is another wretched fal- 
lacy. The stuff we used to have about the beginning 
of the present century was not one whit worse than 
much of the stuff that has been poured out upon us 
within the last five years. lis features maj be some- 
what changed ; — passion is more the order of the day — 
strong unnatural contrasts — lights and shades splashed 
on in such a manner as to produce Uie portraits of 
monsters^preposterous views of individual ch'trncter, 
and mawkidi sketches of general society— 4bese ure the 
distinguishing ingredients of all seoor.d.rate snd fiftieth- 
lats modem novels. Our predecessors were content to 
dribble out inanity more quietly; three volumes of 
babble picked up at a milliner's te«-toble, and spiced 
wiA ao occMS'onal infusion of immorality, constituted 
their dish of fiction. We sre by no means sure th«t the 
change has been for the better. Now, there are more 
pretensions and false bkK>m outside, but the core is as 
rotten as ever ; — we would as soon put the Le «denhall- 
street novels of 1800 mm of 1828 into the hatida of our 
daughters. 

It may be gathered from these observatiaoa, that while 
we are prepved to do justice to any novel which will 
bear the teat of critical examination, we are at the same 
time determined to extend no mercy whatever to any in- 
ferior work of this kind to which our notice may be di- 
rected. The existing rage for novel-writing should be 
checked ; snd the best way to do this, is to make a few 
eiampks of tlie most notorious and hardened offenders. 
— We come now to speak of " The Disowned.** 

The author of this novel, a Mr Bulwer, is, we think, a 
clever man ; but his book, on the whole, is a piece of great 
absurdity. Patiently have we waded through it—four long, 
thick volumes— and we must confess we should not lilte to 
have tr e tuk to perform overagain. The plot (and though 
Bomt authors affect to despi»e a plot, it is of the first im- 
portance in a novel) is the nKMt disjointed and rambling 
thing imaginable; and eVen were we to consent to lay 
no great stress oo this objectioi», and look upon the book 
as only a aucoession of individual scenes, we should still 
have to aay, that Uiese were, in many instaocea, forced 
and unnatural, and conveyed no distinct jpicture of ac- 
tual and existing life. But still we are inclined to se- 
parate the work from its author, who, we su>pect. has 
raiacalculated his own powers, and, from a winh to do 
too much, haa done next to nothing. Your modem no- 
vel-writer is by no means contented to be simpkand im- 
Sressive.~he must be overpowering And sublime. Nor 
I it sufficient for him to display a moderate share of 
acquaintance with different grades of society, and of 
knowledge generally, — he must affect complete fand^ 
liarity with all things in heaven and earth ; science, and 
philosophy, and history, must be his play- things ; the 
very highest circles must be open to him, and he must 
have studied htunsn nature in the very lowest dens of 
vice snd misery. Heaven blesa him I does he know what 
be is about ? It is no light thing to set up for a Sbak- 
aneare, — at bast, we are among those who entertain the 
dd.fashioned prejudice, that a Shak»peare, or an Admi- 
rable Cricfaton, makes his appearance only once in the re- 
volution of oenturie*. The author of " The Disowned** 
is a clever man — ^young, we presume, with a good deal of 
unpruned gvnius about him ; but, if ever his mamma, 
or nis grandmamma, told him he was a Shakapeare, we 
begy moat positively, to contradict the esoellent old la- 
dies. 

We have notrsad '^ Pelbam,** which, we are mfecmed, 
baa sold well, and conUins some powerful passa ges ; but we 
ibould hate cxpeeted a moim successful second effort than 



** The Disowned.** One of the chief faults of the book 
is, that it is three-fourths too long ; snd it is spun out 
to Uiis length by means of a hundred doll and hasty 
scenes, which have no eonnexion whatever wilh ihe story, 
and which aeera to h ive been limoduced for the sole pur- 
pose of contributing to the pmduction of four volumes. 
Another fault is, that half adosen plots, or narratives, 
are carried on at the same time, scarcely in the leavt in- 
terwoven with each other, and none of them, so far aa 
we can aee, poastMsing any very extraordinary interest. 
Another fault Is that the hero and heroine are profocmdly 
common-place and insipid ; and that the other characters 
are much over-coloured, and, in several instances, direaly 
opposed to the truth of nature. Another fault ia, that the 
SKtftches of high life sre not the L^ast 1 ke high life, or, 
at all events, want that vividness and roinuteneaa of de- 
lineation which would have given them force and inte- 
rest. Another fault is, that the principal incidentt ouu 
rage all probability. It would not be diflictUt to aUte 
more faults, but these may suffice. 

Now, it is ouite poaaible that a book iilay bt a ttnpld 
book aa a book, and yet the author may make it evident, 
in the course of it, that he haa talenU worth cultivating. 
This is the ease at present before na. There is • great 
defidcncy of judgment, but a very eon«derable anpply 
of devemesa, in »* The Dinowned.** We suspee*, bow- 
ever, the success which haa attended ^ Pelham,** and 
the praiaesof hk friends, have induced onr author to think 
hioMelfa greater man than be teaUyia. He writaa ra- 
ther toe much aa if he had been bom to set the worid 
OB fire. He fanciea he has a far more c o mp i^l teo sive 
mind, than, with all deierence, we believe him to have^ 
Had he bten contented to eoocsBtrate his powers upon 
one theme and objeet, be wouM, in all probability, have 
di<ttingttiahed himself t bat, having scaftieied thm over 
a thousand, it is only here and there that we discover 
the aeeds of what is really valuable. High life, k>w lifle, 
middle life, all sorts of life ; passion, principle, fecUag, 
virtue, vice, sentimem, humour, pathos, meuphysics, 
poecry,aieall jumbled together in the aublimity of oaaa- 
plete conluaioB. InhisBexteftrt,— for it is evident that 
he will spin many a loag yam yet,--lst him limit him- 
self to one dfsi^ ; let him despise the stage-trick of 
sudden transitiona and vident contrasts ; let him look 
a little more at ordinary human nature* and eaebev these 
anomaloua preductkies he has set before as under the 
name of men and women ; let him bridle In hia atmg- 
gling and oeer.mettlcsoaae imaginatioa, and be less 
grand and raofe eeatnnon-plaee, and he will wrise abook 
which will be more liked, and better understood by sen- 
sible men. Meanthne, we ahull pay him acorapUinent, 
which we think his four vahimes d s s si ren by seleciinga 
faveusable specimen of hia style of aketdring chaiaeter ; 
and shall entitk it 

A B&EAXFAST BCClfC. 

*^In about an hour Mis Copperas deseended^ and 
mutual compliments were exchanged ; to her auooeeded 
Mr Copperaa, who wss well scolded tn his la^neaa; 
and to them Master Adolphus Copperas, who waa also 
chidingly termed a naughty darling, foir the sams of- 
fence. Now, then, Mrs Coppsraa ptepaied the tea, 
which she did in the approved method, adopted by all 
ladies to whom •coootof is dearer than renown, via. the 
leaat possible qusntity o* hot water ; afier ihiamixtote 
had become as black and as bitter as it could possibly 
be, without any adjunct from the apothecary *s skUU it 
wss fuddeoly drenched with a eopiotta difib^on, and ss 
suddenly poured foith, weak, wsishy, and abominable, 
into four cups, severally appeifaining unio the four par- 
takers of the matutinal nectaiv 

^ Then the conversataon b^gaa la §em. Mm Cop- 
peraa waa a fine tady, and a sentioseatslist ; varyobesr- 
vant of the little niceties of phrase and manner. Mr 
Coppsmawaa » atock-jobbei, aiid»w^t; Invedftflpc^ 
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ytkeadk CKpuhf; wm lery found, Terysbort, and 
icry nadi Mte a John Dory, «nd taw in the featares 
mi Btad of the little (iopperai the exact repreeentatife 
a nmuclf* 

*" * Adotphm, my lore,' nld Mit Copperas, < mind 
vfaat I told foa, aod tit upright. Mr Linden, wiU you 
ilav me to cut yoo a ketle ptece of this roll ?* 

**' ^ Thank jott.* taid Oaicoce ; ^ I will trouble yon 
afher for the whde of it* 

*^ Conceive Mrs Copp«as*t dbmay ! From that mo- 
Bot the sow herself eatm out of house and home; be- 
1^0, as she afterwards observed to her fHend Miss Bar- 
tei York, * Che Tul^trhy of sudi an amazing appe. 
mV 

* An^ eommands In the City, Mr Linden ?* asked 
(he buBbaod. * A coadi will pass by our door hi a few 
uss— ainstbeoo*Changeinhalfan hour. Come, 
ajlsve, another cop of tea-Imake haste — I havescaroe- 
If a moment to take my fare tor the inside, before 
cosdue takes Ait for the outside. Ha I ha ! ha I Mr 



Lord, Mr Copperas !* sftid his hdpraate, * how 
aa jou be so nlly ? Setting such an example to your 
tm, los. Never mind him, Adolphns, my love. Fy, 
^sii, aVt you nhamed of yoursdf ? Never put the 
ipoM hi tine cop tin you have done tea : I must really 
Mod joa to sdiool to learn manners. We have a very 
psttjiitde coDectioa of books here, Mr Linden, if you 
vsold Hke to read an hour or two afkar breakfast... 
Ctik^ take your liands out of your pockets. All the 
bat dMsict, I believe— Telemachus, and Youog^s 
Night Thoughts, aod Joseph Andrews, and the Specta- 
toe, sad Pope*s Ulad, and Creech*s Lucretius ; but you 
vill kwk over them yonrsdt This is Liberty Hall, as 
vdl as Copperas Bower, Mr Linden !* 

"^ * \rdU my love,* said the stock-jobber, * I bdieve 

I amit be oC Here Tom^^Tom— (Mr de Warrens 

W just entered the room with some more hot water, to 
"ttien still farther the poor remains of what was once 
the tea)— .Tom— -just run out aod stop the coach ; it 
«31 be by in fire minutes.' 

•* ' Have not I pmyed and besought tou many and 
■nj a time, Mr Copptras,' said the Udy, rebukiogly, 
'Ml to call De Warrena by his Christian name ? Don*t 
7M koow. that all people in genteel life, who only keep 
oae Krvant, invariably call him by his surname, as if 
^ vece the botkr, yon know ?* 

** * Now, thst is too good, my love,' said Copperas. 
' I viQ esB poor Tom by any surname you please, but 
Ii«iIlycan*tpaMhhnoffft>rabutIerI Haf ha! hal 
JM most excuse me there, my love.' 

•"And may, why not, Mr Copperas ? I have known 
Btay a butler bungle more at a cork than he does; and 
P»n tell me, who did you ever see wait better at din- 

Off?' 

^''Hewnit at dinner, my love! It is not be who 
nitt.» 

*"' Who then, Mr Copperas?' 

** Why, ve^ my tove; it's we who wak at dinner; 
^t that's the ooors fisult, not his.* 

"^^ Pthaw ! Mr Copperaa.— Adolphns, my love, sH 
'"piigbt, darliog.* 

*" Here De Wanent cried ftom the bottom of the stairs 
"** H caster, the coach be coming up.* 

** * There won't be room for it to torn, Aen,' said the 
"BitioBt Mr Copperaa, looking round the apartment, as 
Vbe took the words literally. < What coach is it, boy ?* 
^ Now that waa not the age in which coaches scoured 
^Chy evtry half hour, and Mr Copperaa knew the 
*"ne of the ooach as mtU as he knew his own. 

*"* h be the Swallow coach, sir.' 
. ** * Oh, very well ;--then, since I have iwaltowed hi 
JenO,! wiUnowroU fai the Swaliow—faa ! ha! ha! 
M bye, Mr Linden.' 

*" No iooocr had the witty stoa-jobber left (ho room, 



than Mrs Cooperas seemed to expand into a new exist, 
enoe. * My husband, sir,' said she, apologetically, ^ is 
io odd ; but he*s an excellent, sterling character; and 
that, you koow, Mr Linden, tells more in domestic life 
than all the shining qualities which captivate the fancy* 
I am sure, Mr Linden, that the moralist is right in ad- 
monishing us to prefer the gold to the tinscL I have 
now been married some years, and every year seems hap- 
pier than the last ; but then, Mr Linden, it is such plea- 
sure to contemplate the growing graces of the swecjt 
pledge of our mutual love — Adolphns, my dear, keep 
your feet still, and take your hands out <^ your pockets.' 

'^ A short pause ensued. 

** * We see a great deal of company,* said Mrs Cop- 
peras, pompously, * and of the very best description. 
Sometimes we are favoured by the society of the great 
Mr Talbot, a gentleman of immense fortune, and quite 
the courtier. He is, it is true, a little eccentric in hia 
drees ; but then he was a celebrated beau in his young 
days. He is our next neighbour — ^you can see his house 
out of the window, just across the garden there. We 
have also sometimei our humble board graced by a very 
elegant friend of mine. Miss Barbara York, a lady of 
very high connexions— ^ber first cousin waa a Lord Mayor 
— Adolphu^, my dear, what are jou about ?— ^Wdl, Mr 
Linden, you will find your retreat quite undisturbed. I 
must go about the household affairs ;— Jiot that I do any 
thing more than superintend, you know, sir ; but I think 
no lady should be above consulting her husband's inte- 
rests. That's what I call true old English oonju^ af. 
fection— Xome, Adolphus, my dear.' 

'* And Clarence was now alone. ' I fear,' thought 
he, * that I shall get on very indiffsrently with these peo- 
ple. Taught by books, not experience, I fondly ima- 
gined that there were very few to whom I could not suit 
myself; but I have yet to learn, that there are certain 
vulgarities which ask long familiarity with their cause 
and efi^, rightly to understand and patiently to endure. 
The outward coarseness of the lowest orders, the mental 
grotriireti of the highest, I can readily suppose it easy 
to forgive ; for the former does not offend one*s feeling«, 
nor the latter one's habits ; but thii base, pretending, 
noisy, scarlet vulgarity of the middle ranks, — which has 
all the rudeness of its inferiors, with all the arrogance 
and heartlessness of its betters, — this pounds and pence 
patch-work of the worat and most tawdry shreds and 
rags of manners, is alike sickening to one's love of hu- 
man nature, and one's refinement of taste. But it will 
not do for me to be misanthropical ; and (as Dr Latio- 
as waa wont t^ say) the great merit of philosophy, when 
it cannot command circumstances, is to recoucUe us to 
P. 171—79. 



There is one thUig to be said in favour of *< The Dis- 
owned." The reader is inclined to go on with it after 
he has once commenced, alwaya expecting something 
better than he ever really meets with ; and he closes the 
fourth volume with the conviction, that, had there been 
a fitUi, the author's abilities would have been made more 
conspicuous in it. The fact is, that his abilities have 
been misdirected ; and time and experience will pvol>a. 
bly show him his error. 



Amab tf the Caledonimnt^ Pictt^ and Scott ; and t^f 
Shvthciyde, Cumberland, Galloxtay^ and Murray. 
By Joseph Ritson, Esq. 3 vols. Edinburgh ; W. 
and 0. Laing. 1826. 

This is another posthumous work of the late Snde&- 
tigable antiquarian, Joseph Ritson. It possesses several 
features of much interest ; and we are glad that it has 
been given to the public. Lord HaUes, in his valuable 
^* Annals,*' has stated his conviction, that, previous to 
of Malcolm IIL, (which was in the year 
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lOA?)) the history of Scotland it involved in obeeority 
and fiible. Ritoon appears to have been far from satis- 
fied with this sweeping conclusion ; and with his accus- 
tomed spirit of laborious research, he undertook to remove 
some of that obscurity, and to convert into historical 
troth much, which to others had appeared little better 
than romance. Accordingly, in the present work, he 
has extended the limits of authentic history for many 
centuries, and hit labows only end where those of Lord 
Hailesb^in. 

It mnst not, however, be supposed, that either Rit- 
son, or any one else, from the scanty materials re- 
maining from which to glean information, could fur- 
nish a ruU and complete narrative of the aboriginal in- 
hsA>itants of this country. All that can reasonably be 
expected, is some glimpses of additional light,— a few 
dlstiDCt notions regarding those remote ancestors from 
whom we have sprung,-— and some notices of the state 
of society existing among them. Of the Caledonians, 
who were of a race perfectly distinct from either the 
Scots or the Picts, and who were certainly the most an* 
dent, if not the indigenous, inhabitants of this coun- 
try, Uie only genuine account is to be found in the wri- 
tbgs or reinains of Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and one or two 
others of less note, who were also' Roman citizens, and, 
of coarse, wrote in Latin ; and to these may be added, 
the Chronicles of Richard of Cirenoenter, a monk of 
Westminster, in the fifteenth century, **• into whose hands 
had fallen certain collections of a Roman general, and 
whose compilation, including a curious ancient map of 
Brhsln, was originally print^ at Copenhagen, in 1757*** 
The information to be obtained concerning the Picts and 
Scots is still more' meagre and doubtful ; and the two 
authors, in particular, who enter most into details, — 
John de Fordun, who wrote the ScotUchronicon, and An- 
drew of Wyntown, who wrote the '^ Oryginale Chrony- 
kil of Scotland,** — are well known to be both gross forgers 
and falsificators, so that little or no reliance can be placed 
00 their statements. The plan, however, which Mt Rit- 
ion has adopted in these *^ Annals,*' is simple and good. 
He treats sucoescively of distinct tribes and districts, and, 
after a few introductory remarks on each, be proceeds to 
collect, from various souices, and arrange chronologically, 
snch extracts and passages from ancient writers, aa tend 
to elucidate the history of the times, always subjoining 
translations. It is impossible to attempt any thing like an 
analysis of all the materials he has thus coUecteo, which, 
indeed, in many^ instances, abound much more In anti- 
ouarian lore, than in factscalculated to instruct and please 
toe general reader ; but a few of the leading resulu of his 
researches are important, and ought to be communicated 
to our readers, who may not choose to peruse the whole 
work with that care which we have bestowed upon it. 

It Appears, then, that the earUest mentkm to be found 
any where of the British Islands is in the andsnt treatise 
''Of the World,** usually ascribed to Aristotle. Byhim 
they are dassed nnder the general name of ^/Moa ,* but 
that tha appellation was suggested by some early mari- 
ner, who oi^pened to sail oear some of the high chalky 
ciiSh which h«e and there line the coast, is improbable, 
as XfuMf , and not aibut^ is the Greek word signifying 
white, Tacitus introduces us to the name Britain, and 
he is the fir^t writer who attempts any desaiption of the 
northern part of the island, whidi he calls Caletionku 
Whether this designatioo has any connexioo with Caly* 
ioBy an aodent and famous dty of JEtolia, in Greece, Is 
not known. A very fierce dispute cages amumg antiqusd- 
^jms as to the manner in which not only Caledonia^ but all 
( Britatn, was originally peopled. It is, on all hands, allow- 
od to be junphilosophisal (thoudii we confess we de not ex- 
actly see why) to talk of indigenous inhabitants even 
on a continent, and much morf so oo an island. One 
party is depr that the Caledonians came originally from 
Germany, and the other is no less certain that tbev came 
from Gaul, ^nd pxt of Celtic origin. Ritson thinks that 



*^ if not absolutely manifest, it is, at least, highly pro- 
bable, that the whole island of Britain was originally 
peopled by the Ctltn or Oaulu,** whom, Tadtus says, 
the Britons universally resembled in tlieir religion, l>n- 
gnage, and manners ; although, it must be coofesaed, 
toe niatorian himsdf rather fkvours the opinion of our 
German descent. Be tliis as it may, it is certain that 
the Caledonians were a distinct people at the time of 
Agricola*s invasion of this country, and from thdr in- 
habiting the extreme norOiern districts of the island, be- 
tween the Murrav Frith and Cape Wrath, it would seem 
not improbable that they were, as Pinkerton supposes, 
a horde of Cimbri or Cimmerii who had not come, like 
the other Celts, through Gaul, but had crossed from 
Jutland. Spreading southwards, the Caledonians r^iid- 
Iv gained ground ; and the celebrated battle fought on 
the confines of their dombions between Galgacus and 
Agricola, ^* ad montem Grampium,*' seems to have 
taken place in Aberdeenshire, and, probably, in that part 
of it called Buchan. The great walls afterwards built by 
the Emperors Hadrian, Antoninus, and Severut, appear 
to have lieen intended to prevent the Caledonians from 
making incursions into that part of the island which the 
Romans had conquered; for the Caledonians themselves 
they were never able to subdue. In the rdgn of the Em. 
peror Maximilian, the Romans, harassed and weakened 
with dvil dissensions, could pav little attention to so 
distant a conquest as Britain, and the consequence waa, 
that a generJ revolt took place throughout the whole 
island ; and, as the old historian Procopius informs us, 
^< the Romans were never able to recover Britain, but 
from that time it was in the rule of tyrants.*' In other 
words, theisland was divided into a number of petty king- 
doms and tribes, who waged perpetual war against each 
other, in the hope of increasing their respective power, 
and only oceasionslly, like the states of Greece, entered 
into a genersl confederacy when threatened by any fo- 
reign invasion from the Danes or others. 

In Scotland there seem, about this time, to have been 
three nations, who divided the country among them- 
sdves, and were each independent, lliese were the 
Cakdoniant, the Picii^ and the ScoU. Of the Caledo- 
nians we have already spoken. The earliest mention 
made of the Picts is by a Latin author of inferior note, 
in the year 296. It seems quite certain that the Picts 
were not known in Briuin till the third century. Whence 
they came is matter of complete dubiety, though it is 
probable that they were of a more southern origin than 
the Caledonians. Ritson does not think that they de- 
rived the name of Picts from the circumstance of their 
being pictiy or painted. The practice of painting the body 
prevailed almost universally among the barbarous na- 
tions of antiquity, and no distinguisihing appellation 
could be derived from a custom so very common. The 
Roman poets are continually speaking of tribes which 
they describe as ^/l, viridet^ camUi^ and all these 
epithets, in addiuon to those of inficti and fiavi, may 
be found applied to the Briums generally. Piukerton is 
of opinion tnat J^ict is a corruption of Peht ot Pet^ and 
that Pet is equivalent to Vet, and that therefore this 
pecyle must have come from Vctland^ which he main- 
tains is the same aa Jutland in Norway. This is a to- 
lerably ingenious specimen of the power of etymology ; 
but if this spedes of reasoning were admitted, the Picts 
might be nuide to have come from any comer of the 
globe. Wbexever they came from, they were a bold and 
hardy race, and had probably made more progress in tha 
art of war than the Caledonians, whom they speedily sup- 
planted in their ancient possessions, and reduced almost 
to the condition of a conquered nation. It was on the 
Orkney Islands that the PicU first landed, and from 
thence they n>eedily found their way over to the main- 
land. To add to the animosity with which their wars 
were carried on with the Caledonians and Scots, their 
religious feelings were as directly opposed as their inie- 
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mcfc The Britons bad Tery geaehXiy embraced Cbmu 
iaaitj, so emrly ts the year IdO ; whereas tbe Picts were 
obatmAtc Pagans To what precise mode of superstitioo 
^ley weve attached, cannot now be ascertained ; though 
ixii pretty evident that it was not heathenism, but a 
math darker creed, and gloomier mythology. Their 
Scoctiah captives they treated as slaves ; and in all things 

language, rdigioii, dress, and manners,^kept tbem- 
idTes totally distincL What their language was cannot 
be prored, although some have asserted it to have been 
Gothic I — llhere is now no vestige of it remaining. They 
were always considered as inter&persy and hated as suco 
by the other inhabitanu of Scotland ; and, at length, af- 
ter tbeir dynasty had existed for upwsrds of four bun* 
died years, from the fifth to the ninth century, and the 
ternir of their name had spread over more than one-half 
of tbe ialjon^ Kenneth MacAlpin, king of Sooti, a man 
of great military prowess, waged war against them so sue- 
eeMfttUy, that the whde nation was finally and for ever 
noted out« either slaughtered in battle, or forced to fly 
diecoontrr. 

Tbe Seais, a Cdtie trib^ in the opinion of Ritaon, 
origuially made their appearance in Ireland, some time 
dering the thiid century. They were a very rude and 
m«ge people, and are accused by 8t Jerome of being 
cainibals. It was to a portion of Ireland that they first 
gave die name of SeoHa, which they afterwards trans- 
Ined to the sowthem districts of the more ancient Ca- 
Uonia. Riteon is by no means inclined to go into the 
opinioo, diat the word Scotia has any connexion with 
Scjfihiay which he calls the ** qjficina gisntium, or manu- 
&^ory of nations.*' Pinkerton and others, on the con- 
tr«ry, are dear that the Scots and Scythians are the 
same, die name being derived thun^-JScytMa^ Scyiia^ 
SeidcmM^ Seotieus^ Scotia. There certainly have been 
etym<dogtes much farther fetched ; but Ritson will not 
sliow It any weight, remarking that it only serves to re- 
mind him of the ludicrous etymology of Golden Pippin : 
— ^ Hoofer^ cooper^ diaper^ napMny pipkin, king Pe- 
f^ goldem. Pippin.*^ He appeals to their language as 
■till to be found in frsgmenta, or entire works, written 
from the fifth to the tenth centuries, to prove that the 
Soots are clearly a Celtic race ; and it is very probable 
that he ia right ; nor would it be of very vast moment 
were he wrong. Argyleshire was the first territory which 
these Scots possessed in this country* and the district 
was then known by the name of Dalriada, They gra- 
dually eitmded themselves over the Hebrides, and atong 
the northern shores of the Clyde. It was not, however, till 
the eleventh century, that the name of Scotia, or Scotland^ 
was given to tbe country now so called. Their primi- 
tive dialect, which dtfieted little ftom the Irish Gaelic, 
continued in use, with both prince and people, till the 
reign of Malcolm III., suruamed Cannutre, in 1057* 
From that time, the Saxon or English, from avariety of 
causes, gradually usurped its place, till it became at 
length confined to the Hebrides, and those more remote 
dis^icts of the west and north Highlands, which the 
^ots took possession of on their evacuation by the Picts. 
Tbe Scots seem originally to have been held in great 
contempt by the English, who, there can be no doubt, 
advanced much more rapidly towards civilization than 
they did. It was in the year 496 that Fergus, tbe first 
king of the Scots, after ihdr emigration fnm IreUnd, 
sftoeoded the petty throne of Argyleshire — the king of 
ScoU, but certainly not of Scotland ; and between that pe- 
riod, and the accession of Malcolm III., by which time 
the Picu had been expelled, the Scou and Caledonians 
b»n amalgamated, and the whole formed into one, com- 
paratively powerful, nation, Ritson furnishes us with a 
bst, and some historical Annals of forty-six intermediate 
Rings, whose characters and exploiu are, of course, still 
involved in very great obscurity, though we believe he 
has thrown upon them all the light that can possibly be 
obtained. 



Tbe Annals of Stntbdyde, of Cumbeilaad, of OaU 
loway, and of Murray, which occupy the latter half of 
the second volume^ are of less general interest, though 
in many respects curious and wdl deaerving of atten- 
tion. On the whole, we cannot but consider this woi^ 
an important addition to our national and antiquarian 
literatuie. 



Letteri addreued to a Yomtg Perton in /mUo, ealenla^ 
ted to qford inwtmction pr hit eondmet in general^ 
and more etpedaUy in hit intercomrte with the Na^ 
tivet. By Lieut-Cobmel John Briggs, late Resi- 
dent at Sataia. London. John Murray, 1828. Pp. 
211. 

With the exception of their own, there is periisps no 
country in which the British take so strong an interest 
as India. By far the most extensive and lueratife of 
all our colonial possessions, it has been the means of 
raisiiig thousands to wealth and rank, who, had they 
remained at home, would never have been able to step 
out of that limited sphere to which their birth had 
consigned them. Nor hss a reciprocity of benefits 
been wanting ; for if we have extracted wealth from In- 
dia, India is indebted to us for rapid advances in dvili. 
zatkm, and all the arts of good government and iodal 
life. In this arrangement, one may ahnost trace the 
hand of retributive justice. At a much eariier period 
of the world*s history, it was from and not fo the East 
that civilisation fiowed. As if the sun had possesaed 
an infiuenoe over the mind of man similar to that it 
maintains over the vegetable kingdom, the arts and 
sciences fint sprang to maturity in those climes where 
its warmth is most fdt. With knowledge came power, 
and conquest strode on towards the west. As not un- 
freqnently happens, however, tbe frupil soon became 
greater than the matter ; the infirmities of age fell upon 
the latter, whilst the former walked fbrth re|oietog in his 
new strength. The people of the East came to be ne- 
glected amongst the more engrossing ooocems that agi- 
tated the occidental portions of the old worid ; and even 
so early as the times of Alexander the Great, the Indus 
wss an almost unknown river, and the mighty monarchs 
who came fbrth to meet the ambitious Macedonian with 
their embattled host of elephants, and with a spkodour 
that daisied and astonished his poorer troops, were pre- 
posterously treated by them as barbarians. Centuries 
passed on, and the East was almost forgotten. The go- 
vernments of Greece and Rome rose and fell ; Constan- 
tinople lorded it over the land of the CsB«n ; the north 
shook off its lethargy, and arose in rude strength, first 
to overwhelm, and finally to re-invigotate the efeminate 
south ; the cLsims of any one country to imiversal do- 
minion were overturned fof ever ; France had her Char- 
lemagne — Germany her Otho— Spain her Caliphat-. 
and England her Alfred. At first all was confusion, 
war, bloodshed, and darkness ; but the elements of what 
is good are never thrown in a moment into exact har- 
mony, either in the moral or physical world. Indepen- 
dence, however, rapidly suggested new and nobler mo- 
tives for exertion ; tbe fragments of that ancient beauty 
and refinement, which, in the stir of stronger passions, 
had been trampled under foot, were again cuerully col- 
lected, and a new atructure, less liable to decay, was 
erected on thehr nuns. Enterprise succeeded; com- 
merce began to flourish ; peace was undentood to be the 
natural and the healthy condition of society, and the ut- 
termost comers of tbe earth again communioated amica- 
bly with each other. 

The circumstances which iu a particular manner di- 
rected the attention of the British to India, the measures 
they took to acquire a footing thcfe, and ^e gradual 
extension of thmr conquests, it iinot neesimy at pre- [ 
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sent to advert to. We fonncl, hoveret, that we had to 
do not with a raw and upstart nation, ignorant and pre* 
■umtng ; but with one which, though it had, no doubt, 
re t rograded considerablj from its pristine splendour, wai 
proud of iiB antiquitj, jealous of its hard-won honours, 
constant to its institutions, and more than sarramented in 
its religious rites and superstitions. 'Wt had to do with a 
people, who, although tneir learning had little in com- 
roon with tliat to which we laid daim, were, nevertheless, 
learned afcer a fashion of their own, and that fashion they 
believed the best. It was not a ho'deof slaves whom we 
bad to rule over; it was a powerful and enlightened 
nation whose good-will we were called on to conciliate. 
Of the H indom, or original inhabitants of India, little. It 
is true, is known, previous to the invasion of the country 
in the eleventh century by the Mahoromedans ; but the 
Hindoo Empire had endured for ages before, and it was 
onlv then that it began to decline. Our own connexion 
with India cannot Im said to have existed for longer at 
the most than a hundred years ; and for an account of 
the progress we have made during that time, unparallel- 
ed as it is in the history of the world, we can now refer 
to Orme*s Transactions of the Englkh in India, toge- 
ther with the historical and valuable works of Colonel 
Wilks, Captain Orant Duff, Sir John Malcolm, Sir 
Sumfbrd Raffles, Crawford, and Prinsep. 

The work whose title we have given above, is of a 
different kind from those just named, is written in a 
more iamiliar style, and aims not so mudi at being his- 
torical, as at supplying useful informatian to those who 
are about to commence a career in India, regarding the 
manners and customs, the prejudices and opinions, 
of the people with whom they are to associate. We 
are disposed to speak both of the author and his pro- 
duction in very favourable terms. Colonel Briggs is 
evidently not only a soldier, but a scholar and a gentle- 
man. He takes enlarged and philosophical views of 
the state of society in India ; and we heartily recom- 
mcod a perusal of these " Letters** to all young men 
who are desirous of divesting themselves of the false and 
distorted notions (unfortunately so prevalent) of the state 
of native society and manners, before attempting to 
achieve their fortune in that country. Our author 
seems to be well acquainted both with the civU and mi- 
litary departments of service in India ; and we are sa- 
tisfied, liom the calm and judicious manner in which he 
states them, and the great stock of sound reasoning and 
accurate information which he brings to their support, 
that his op'mions are, in both cases, equally desenring 
of attention. A few interesting and instructive extracts, 
which we purpose making, «ill enable our readers to 
judge upon this point for themselves. Colonel Briggs 
thus enforces the necessity of all young men intendMl 
for India, studying with diUgenoe the Oriental lan- 
guages:—. 

** I shall be glad to hear what progress yon made in 

Sm Oriental studies (of the languages, I mean,) at 
ertford ; and also, whether you followed my advice, 
by adopting the course of reading I recommended on 
board ship. With respect to the languages, you will 
soon find that nothing can be done without them ; in- 
deed, this point is now so well established, that one of 
the regulations of government expressly states, that no 
civilian shall be denned eligible to fill any appointment, 
till he has passed an examination in at least one Indian 
language. The veil that exisu between us and the na- 
tives can only be removed by mutual and kind inter, 
course. It has long been found inconvenient to trust to 
native interpri^rs for the transaction of business ; and, 
indeed, it was impossible, ss loner as that system pre- 
vailed, that we could obtain any real acquaintance witli 
the people and their character. The period to which I 
allude has, fortunately, long passed away ; and I believe 
hardly an instance now exists, of any European holding 



a dvil sitnatioD of responsibility, removed irom ^e pre- 
sidencies, who is ignorant of the language of the district 
in which he resides. This acquisition, therefor^ is hj 
no means a matter of choice ; it is essential to your pro- 
gress in the service ; and it is nrobable, if after two or 
three years a young man should be found obstinate in 
refttsirg to apply himself to that point, the government 
would recommend his being altogether removed ftmn a 
profession, the duty of which he persisted in letnsininK 
incompetent to fulfil. I am sure you have too mucE 
pride and good sense to require to be urgedon this subject; 
and, indeed, I know of very, very few insuncea of younic 
men, so absurd as to neglect i^ though, of courae, all 
are not equally diligent, or equally capable of harnlng;. 
I conceive six months of dose application, in a countxy 
where the language is spoken, sufficient to acquire a to- 
lerably competent acquaintance with the colloquial psff t ; 
and any young man, of ordinary capadty, ought to p«ss 
a creditable examination, in a year from ^e time he l>e- 
gins ; after which, the current business of his office, and 
the intercourse he maintains with the people, will render 
him, in another year, qualified to translate anj docu- 
ment with ease to himsdf, and to transact businesa with 
fiwility." P. 9, 16. 

In «^ Letter VI.*' we find the IbDoiring cxceOent ad- 
vice to the young British Officer about to enter the In. 
dian army, and, in all probability, as pcofouadlj igno- 
rant of the men with whom be is to awo ci ate^ «s lie is 
of thpse whom he is to command : — 

** Young men who enter the Indian army a* cadets are 
peculiarly situated. They at once join regiments com- 
posed of foreigners, to whose language and habits thej 
are entire strangers ; who form a class of men remark- 
able for superstitious attention to habiu, and bigoted at- 
tachmeot to the manners and religious ceremonies of 
their ancestors. Among these people the European 
officer is probably destined to pass the greater part of his 
life ; and one of the first objects of his duty, as reffsxda 
himself individually, as well as th^ men to be plsced 
under his command, must be to acquire their language, 
and to become fismiliar with their customs. 

*■* Indian cadeu are usually like yourittlf, youths from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, who have seen very 
little of the world, and know nothing beyond what they 
have acquired at the schools in which ihey have been 
educated. It is not surprising, therefore, to fiiid, that 
on their fiist arrival they are struck with astonishment 
at all they see. nor that they should at first dislike, and 
become even disgusted, with the habits of nations so es-- 
sentially difierent ^om thdr own. In addition to these 
circumstances, there is anothtr feeling^ which, in InJia, 
tends to create a contempt towards the natives, and, 
however absurd the notion, it is, neverthdess, true, that 
their dark complexions convey to the mind of a Euro- 
pean a sensation of inferiority. It is a well-known fact, 
that most of the barbarous nations in the universe, and 
the savages found on the several idands discovered by 
modem navigators, are dark, and that the unhappy and 
debas^ slaves conveyed from the western coast of AfVica 
are also black. From this circumstance, which renders 
them the objects of commiseration, probably arises the 
rontempt we feel for men of that colour, and which leads 
us to consider them as a degraded race, whose minds are 
incapable of energy, or of the nobler passions of man- 
km(£ This prejudice, so commonly prevalent among 
Europeans towards all dark men, makes us too apt to 
identify fairness of complexion with intellectual powera 
and dvilization, and to associate with the term ^ black 
man,* the idea of barbarism and brutality. 

*' These notions are usudly brought to India by every 
cadet, and they frequently receive confirmation by an 
assodation with the officers of the ship, who see and 
know little of the natives of India In general. Their in. 
tercourse is oon&ied to diose interested and mercenary 
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«i^ aad vW, findiacM tkc iMMMidet and isBoranot 
if valanaif awa^ nMke aaiiT^aimble itnptitioni oo 
Aot Mioda of the whole natkio. Yet it wettU not be 
»ve oaCiftir in m forcigBer lo jodge of the whole fiogliib 
ywfl i bjr cfao cwiial co n ww p k i iett he meJiUehw wHh 
ttc hoaftoMO mnd ethen ce oc waed ia cleoring ebtp^ at 
lifttpooly BlacfcwaO, er Ptirti iB ea th , thao to diaw «b. 
fti ia t a ht e eaocluaioiMOf the Hindoo raee Aooi the spe- 
ri a w B wiiidi ao fiBgls»haua«eeof thenativeeof Cat- 
aitfta« M Wcaa, or Boiabaf . Than is, howwrer, an ad. 
hj a pcfaoa arming hmn oa ship. 
ia» OB hie fiiat laodlag in thie eooatrj, be 
ad with everv strange object he leee, than a 
voald bo in Eniwpek la the laiter case, al. 
with great farietiea of iiicao« of BMdes 
•f wacahip, aad of BUHmafBt 3Pet there is a gciieral timU 
Ivitf to what be has always besn aoeaatamed. For in- 
fianee, tbeogh the costumes io Bnrope vary, still th«e 
h oo ahaolttte n a kw i n ew, such as strikes e^er^rperson 
•e amving in India. This is obsenrable at Madras in 
psrticalar^ whese, with the exception of a small stripe of 
liaeo roond hie girdle, aod a sharp. pointed skull-cap, 
Bade of leaves, fitting the beid, the men in the canoes 
ate abeofaitelj naked. To a European the sight is hard. 
Ij haman, to see a black animal kneeling on three 
bits of wood« connected only with the fibrec of the eocoa- 
mn, peddling away, alone, several miles from land. 
Yet^ strange to say, theee men, on theiv rude sk'Ts, pass 
tbioagh a tremendous surf on the coast, into vhich no 
EogHtth oeamaa or English boat drre venture. The na- 
tivse, however, fearlessly attend the country boats, filled 
frji^aenily with European passengers, in order to save 
tfaenr lives; and they encuunur, night and day, not 
ady the lis^ of drowning, but the more serious chance 
of being carried away by sharks, to which animals many 
W them lirequcntij iaXk vietiaM. Aa rewards for their 
Krvioea, however, we see these naked Indians sdomed 
wiiii ■edali, pzaomted by OovereoMat for their brave 
' na in oavhig the lives of khipwreeked pcraoas, of 
thaj are jnedy as ptoud as aay military and na- 
mes who BMyhaas fought fot tfaek king and 
emairy. 

^lo Europe, the climate every where requires that the 
fauBMn body shoold be clothed, which is by no means 
ww is ai| in India. Religion, too, though it assumes va- 
rioaa forms among the numerous sects of Protestants, 
Beman CathoUcs, Ac. and the disciples of the Oreek 
Church s still none of these differences shock us by their 
tttrava^sneea. We have, in some d^ree, become fa* 
mOiar with them by our education ; and in the course of 
from one oountrr to another, e traveller in Eu- 
gradually mtroduoed to the noveldes wbicO 
his journey. With regard to customs, too. 
though in some respects different* yet there is a general 
sioiilarity ptcaerved throughout the European and Chris- 
tian oattona. The same habit every where prevails of sa- 
lotiag by uncovering the head; of liuing on chairs and 
eoadieo; of entering housen, and even palaces, wiih 
dioest of flwtiogall sorts of flesh, fit«h« and fowl, and of 
Qsiag knives, forks, and spoons at our meals. All these 
castoms are so common, and »o universal with us, that 
vhan ve find the whole ot them neglected, we are natu- 
iilly disposed to think such a people sunk into the lew. 
est ataie of berfaarisou Our surprise is aot less thao tiiat 
of an Indtao chief, who one day asked me if we had 
s hun d a a i rice crops in England ; but was surpriied to 
hear tluU neither rice, nor any other of the Indian grains, 
wheat caoBpCed, grewin England. Vou will be equaly 
la l e n i sl ied, oo doubt, to learn, that a great part of a po- 
pelsiien vi a hundred millions of inhabitants, exixta, for 
themost part, without eating wheaten bread, fle»h, fish, 
or fow]^ or drinking formentad liquors of any sort. IkKh 
the Indian and the European would very naturally ask 
ofesflhotho^ * Then what is it youdo sabsist oa ?' 



«« What, lb«, most be the foeUngs of a person, hud. 
Ing fresh from I«ondon, without having witnessed any in» 
termediate state of society between the height of Euro- 
pean civilisation in the finest city in the universe, and 
that to which he is so suddenly brought ! 

**> AH the several shsden of similarity which exist in 
European society, are loHt io this hemisphere. 

** The climate, aa I havie already observed, rsquires 
the native to use very little clothing ; and the labouring 
classes, consequently, hardly use any. The middling 
and upper classes, instead of being clad io close broad- 
doth garments, are habited io long flowing linen robes, 
giving them, in our eyes, an air of effeminacy. TIm 
men shave their heads, both for cleanliness and comfort, 
and use cotton turbans of various colours, instead of 
hats. These it is rude to take off on any pretence ; so 
that what we do out of courtesy, must to them appesv 
ill-bred. The women have their heads uncovered, and 
wear their hair after the fashion of the Greeks. The eye- 
lids of the Mahommedans are tinged with antimony, to 
S:ive the eyes brilliancy, the complexions of the Uin- 
oos are not unfreguendy dyed yellow with saffron, and 
the teeth of the Mabommedan females are stained black 
as ebony afUr they marry. 

** The drynem and the heat ^ the cUmate render it 
unaceessary to use diairaor couches, aa in Europe. The 
floors of the rooms of the upper classes sre covered with 
carpets, brocsdes, or fine linens. Upon these they sit, 
eat, and lie down ; hence the custom tliroughoat the Eest 
of takiag off the shoes before entering on them, wliich, 
soiled by the dirt of the streets, would not only injure the 
furniture, but also pollute the linen garaienta in which 
they are clad. The eustom of removing the shoes from 
off the foot, on coming into houses and templea, and on 
approaching superiors. i» very ancient ; and a stronger 
proof of the foct need not be adduced, than by consulu 
ing the third chapter of Exodus, when Ood commands 
Moses * to put off hts shoes, fur he stands on holy 
ground ;' and yet, till we become accustomed to this 
habit, it is extremely repugnant to our feelings to see 
men walking about our houses with naked feet ; and it 
is the more extraordinary, that we know it is done purely 
out of respect.'* P. 23 ft 

In eonabetatioo of die high feeling which so often 
diaracterises the Hindoo, aa described in the above ex- 
tact, we cannot do better tiian subjoin ths fi^lowing 
ansodots i ■ 

<' While OB this subject, I wlH just rdats a drcum* 
stance which happened some years ago, connected with 
the epithet * blaek fallow,* which ought to make jrou 
blush. You are aware tiiat the art of ship-buildmg has 
stiained, imder tiie conduct of nadves alone, a degree of 
pcrfocdon which enables it to bear a fair comparison 
with the same art ia England. The entire constnicdon 
of vessels had been for many jrears conducted in Bom- 
bay under one Jemsejee, a nadve Parsee, who, fh>m 
being a common ship-carpenter, rose to beicome master 
huil&r in the Company's dock-vard ; and in the year 
1800, the first frigate built of trak for his Majesty's ser- 
vice was launched into her proper element The vessel 
had been built solely by natives, and was a proud spe- 
cimen of the perfoocion they had attained ui their art 
During the preparations for the launch, to which the 
governor and all the naval officers of his Majesty's Ser- 
vice were invited, it is said, Jemsejee having walked ones 
or twice around the vessel, and, elated at her completion 
in so good style, determiiied to commemorate the event, 
which he did in the following manner. Having gone 
quietly below into the ship's hold, he caused these re- 
markable words to be earveil on the inside of her kelson t 
— ' Thi4 ship was buUt by a d_d black follow, A. D. 
IOOOl' The circumstance was unknown for some years 
aftmwatds, until the vessel was brought into dock, sad 
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Jtina^ee mentioned the fact, and poiated out the inacrip. 
tion." P. 16, 17. 

As to the religion and gupentitioas Htea of Uie Hm- 
dooSt Colonel Briggs seems justly to be of opinion, that 
ai^ atiempt on the part of the British government to 
put a stop, by means of legislative enactments, to what 
appears to be most obnoxious, would be attended with 
the very worst consequences. It has been invariably 
found, that violent measures in religious matters are 
much more apt to make martyrs than converts; and 
however shocking even the destruction of female hifants, 
and the self-immolation of widows may appear to us, 
these are old and deeply-founded sacred and dvil privi- 
leges, which the people would only ding to the more 
fondly as soon as they perceived the slightest symptoms 
of their being wrested from them. The gradual progress 
of civilization, of more enlightened views, and of a bet- 
ter faith, must be U(t to effect that which force need 
never hope to accomplish. Our last extract describes 
an* Indian fair; and, in connexion with that subiect, 
contains some remarks on Indian superstition, in whldi 
we heartily concur :.— 

*< Besides the markets, diere are annual or half-yesdy 
fairs, beld in commemoration of some particnlar event 
connected with the town or dty, or in honour of some 
local deify or shrioe. These fairs prevent a very good 
sample of the manners of the lower orders, and will, I 
have no doubt, exdte a good deal of interest. You will 
be equally surprised and entertained, I think, at wiu 
nessing, on theae occasions, a spectade so nea{ly resem- 
bling aimilar sights in England. 

^^ The festivd seems to levd mudi of the distinction 
of caste, and the sepaxBtion of the sexes. Booths are 
erected on each side of a wide street, formed for the oc- 
casion on some common, or perhi^ the drf part of the 
bed of a broad river, for the better display of the artides 
of sale. Here may be seen, exhibited at the same time, 
the silks of China and the broad doth of Europe; the 
dried fruits and other productions of Cashmere and Per- 
sia, and the several manufactures of India. Here, aa in 
England, may be seen, also, all sorts of amusements cal- 
oOated to please youth, as well as toys of e»cry descrip- 
tion, from the squeaking penny trumpet, the tinsd sword 
andgun« down toddUs, and kin|^ and qvteeos, displayed 
in gorgeous array, in cakes composed of sugar instead of 
gingerbread. At one place may be seen tigers and other 
wild beasts become domesticated, while the facetioos and 
mischievous monkey, riding on a goat by way of a char- 
ger, is always present where fun is to be looked for. At 
anoUier are jugglers, mountebanks, and stage-pUyers in 
aU directions, with puppet-ahowa, and the attractive ups 
and downs and roundabouts, at a halfpenny for twenty 
turns, filled with giggling gtrU and awkward clowns ; at 
one mapaent laughing wildly,— at another, screaming 
with affected apprehenskm, as they ascend the air in their 
litUe swinging boxes. On the outskirU of the ciowd are 
the marketo for com, cattle, sheep, and horses ; and last, 
though not the least important branch of the ceremony, 
U tl^ approadi of the gigantic Hindoo car, thirty feet m 
ndght, with wheels of proportionate dimenaions. With- 
in this vehlde is seated the idol, the object of the anni- 
▼crsary, which is seen advancing slowly through the main 
street, covered with gold doths and flowers, and drawn 
by several hundred persons, who think it an act of devo- 
uoo to put a hand to the labour of dragging this huge 
moving temple. On these occasions, decrepid old men 
and women, tired of life, voluntarily sacrifice themsdves, 
by allowing the wheek to pass over them. The occur, 
renoe, however, is becoming more rare daily, and the 
march of intellect will, I have no doubt, in the course of 
time, tend altogether to do away the practice. 

« It is somttimes asserted that our government should 
interpose to put a stop to this last proceeoing. Bigotry 
is eaaUy alarmed at the idea of persecutioii ; and ifsuch 



asocion were oooe to gain ground in India, it ia diffi- 
cult to say where the consequences might end. Thowery 
idea of prohibition would, probably, exdte a vast nam- 
her more to sacrifice themsdYes than bdfore, not only as 
devoteea to the ddty, but as martyrs to apb<^ their re- 
llgious prejudices | and where one victim is now oeeasSon- 
ally heard of, fifty would then take place. In ease of 
any attempt to pot it down by force, (and the only prac- 
ticable way of doing so would be by prohibiting the pio- 
cession altogether, or by accompanying the car with arm- 
ed men,) the cry of * Rdigion u in danger r would every, 
where be heard ; advantage would be taken of the dr- 
cumstanee by designing people; diaaffection to oar go- 
vemment would, perhaps, aficr spreading from onedaas 
to another, communicate to our troops, and bring the 
ill-effects of our interferenee before us in a shape and at 
a time when it might be as dangerous to prosecute ^e 
measure of prevention, as it would then be d^fouU or 
impditic to leeede from it." 

We should have been glad to have quoted still more 
copiously from this volume, but we think we have said 
enough to induce such of our readers as are personally 
interested in the subject, to peruse the book itself, which 
they will do both with profit and pleasure. There is 
added to the *' Letters** a copy of the '< Instructions" 
which Sir John Mdcolm, when he left Central India, 
bestowed as a legacy upon all the officers who had acted 
under his orders. So highly did the diflbrent Indian 
govemmento think of tbrae Instructions, that they or- 
dered them to be printed and widdy circulated among 
all thdr d»il servants. It will be found, that the opi- 
nions of Sir John Malcoim, than whom no one had 
ever better opportunities of knowing the Asiatics, en- 
tirely coindde in all essenthU particulars with those of 
Colond Briggs. 



Virtue^i Pictmrespie Beautiet of Great BwUaU i im a 
Seriei of Views by the moat celebrated Artitti. Ac^ 
companied by Hietoricaly TiMOgrapkkal, CrUieal^ and 
BicgnuoMcal Notices. PubfishmginNHmbfln. Loq. 
don ; G. Virtue. 

This Is a cheap and very prettily-executed work. 
Each Number contains four views, wdl drawn and en- 
graved, with appropriate letter-press descriptions ; and 
the price is only one shilling. There are to be five Num. 
bers in each Part, and each Part is to illustrate a ooun. 
ty. Kent has been selected to begin with ; and in the 
Numbers before us are views, among others, of Canter, 
bury, Rochester, and Tunbridge Wells. The Beauties 
of Somersetshire are to appear early in January. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A PARSONAGE. 
THE 8ETTLEMEXT. 

^* The settlement 1" said an honest woman, as she 
stood in the door-«av of her own cottage, inquiring of 
tlie passing crowd wny they were all hurrying towards 
the parish-kirk ;--^ The settlement, indeed ! Oude tro«h« 
—ye may place him,— but it*s out o* the power o* a* the 
presbyteries in the kirk o* Scotland to settle him, I trow.*» 
Whether or not the sage, though somewhat illiberal, ob. 
•ervation of the said aged woman had any reference to my 
own particular case, I do not arrest my narrative to de. 
termme; but of this I am certain, that upon the 26th 
day of September 1813, and just in time for the half. 
year*8 stipend, I waa regulariy ordained minister of m 
countryparish. Pievious, however, to thiacondndvei 
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mtty note of pt ep «« tf on Imd been giren by what is tenned 
i the modenckm of a call, hdd in my absence, and in the pa- 
li^ dtnreh ; at which the moderator of the presbytery of 
<hs bounds presided, with a larse folio sheet, id viting heri- 
tots, faeadsoffamilies,--aIl ana sundry, to subscribe a call, 
or psnchialinYitatioo, to their new pastor. TIiis,asi8weU 
known, has long become a dead letter, and is under- 
stood, even by the people themselves, to imply no power 
whatever,, — pomsaed or exercised by them, — towards the 
nooning of a settlement for any particular presentee ; 
tt is, however, not entirely useless, or even meaningless, 
M it sAirds an opportunity to the more respectable and 
better disposed part of the congregation of strengthening 
their fiitare pastor's hands, and of convincing him, that 
if be is willing and prepared to impart, they are every 
way finroarably disposed to receive instruction. Hap- 
pBy for the peace and comfort of the church, this Is the 
modnate and peaceable view which is now taken of such 
pr o cee din gs ; though the days luve been, and that with, 
in the lapse of fifty years, when the moderation of a call 
voald have ooc^sSooed the calling for,>and tlie vigorous 
iBt2rpoBitkm ot, the civO power, in tiie somewhat unhal- 
lowed master tk muskets and bayonets. My call was, 
kowever, ** moderated ki** with all possible deoencv, and 
every e^iibitioii of kindly foeling on the part of the pa- 
rish ; and I glory to this time in the fket, that some in- 
dividuals who were incapable of subscribing, actually af- 
£xed to it their si^, or mark. 

After the momiog star, arises the sun, and after the 
moderatkn of a call comes the still more luminous and 
ifflpresttve ceremony of ordination ; and as some of my 
readcst may be ignorant, or entertain but a very imper- 
fect notioD of this ceremony, I shall give them the dr- 
eamstancei somewhat in detaiL 

A lawftil, or week-day, is always appdnted by the 
presbytery for the ordination of a minister, and what is 
somewhat sarprisiDg, the last ordained minister of the 
bonodf is appointed to the discharge of this solemn and 
hnportant duty. The beU rings at the usual hour, and 
asanMO, wtdi the customary accompaniments of psalms 
sod poyera, ia delivered before tne members of presby- 
ttty, and usually in presence of a crowded consrega- 
ttofL This part of the service being concluded, the of- 
fidaiiog dergyman proceeds to the ordination, which is 
pfcceded by a number of questions that are directly put 
£tom the pulpit, and to all of which the presentee, who 
is placed in the midst of the presbytery, and directly 
ia front of the pulpit, assents, by an inclination of his 
head, with the exception of the question respecting 
iiauoy, to which an audible and distinctly articulated 
negative Is required. The officiating clergyman, who 
it at the same time moderator, then descends from the 
ps^pit, and pladng himself in a convenient situation 
woh rdcrenee to the presentee, proceeds to set him 
spsrt, in a soknm and devodonal prayer, to the sacred 
doiks of the ahar. All this while the presentee 
kneels, whilst the rest of the congregation stand ; and 
iowaido the conclusion of the prayer, and in accord- 
sace with ezpreasions then made use of, the officiating 
flnniater, in the first place, and then every member of 
pceibytery present, place their hands slowly and reve- 
rmtially upon the presentee's head. At this part of the 
eeesBony the efiect is at the deepest ; the coogrmtion 
i* Sim and breathless, whilst the solemn words of ordi- 
aaoBo fall distinctly, deliberately, and devoutly, ftom 
tks lips of the speaker. The ordination-prayer being 
faishcd, the brethren shake hands with their newly-ad- 
asiiiad biotbcr., and the congregatton having resumed 
tkdr seats, an address is made trom the pulpit, in the 
iisc place to the ordained party, and next to the con- 
g PBg ati en ova* which he has hem appointed to preside. 
The speaker usually insists, on this occasion, at some 
length, on the nature and importance of the clerical du< 



ties, as wdl as on that reciprocal forbearance, attention, 
and aftctioo which a ftuthfnl pastor has alight to ex- 



pect ham his flock. Befon the blessiifg is (ironounced, 
the congregation are informed that sudi amongst th<hn 
as wish tb welcome their pastor, will have an op|>orta- 
nity of shaking hands with him at the east or weat 
door of the church, as circumstsnces may be. Nor can 
any one, who has not experienced the attention, concdve 
any thing more impressive and delightftil than this 
simnle, but voluntary, act or movement on the pari of a 
kindly and well-disposed people. The new minister 
takes his stand a few paces firom the church door, and 
the elders of the congregation, together with the more 
aged and influential, generally advance the foremost to 
recognise and welcome their future pastor. Nor is this 
part of the ceremony usually unmixed with more se- 
rious recollections, and even tears of endeared remem- 
brance,—'^ The worthy man who has 1^ us**— '^ The 
gude auld man**-.-'' The faithful servant of a noble 
master**— <' The poor man*s friend, and the rich man*8 
counsellor**— 4hese are expressions which, coming fhNn 
the heart, reach it, and wliich, breathing of the fragrance 
of the past, delightfully perfume, as it were, and hallow 
the future. He must be unfit not only for the most de- 
lightful, as well as the most hallowed of all offices, who 
can stand all this unmoved, and who can calmly look 
upon the wrinkled brow, and the hoary head thus stoop- 
ing in all the generous outgoini^s of endeared recollec- 
timi, without recalling those sabbaths, sermons, visits, 
and prayers, which, in all probability, lay at the founda- 
tion of the whole, and which will yet, at some future 
ordinadon, form a theme of similar recollection! in re- 
gard to the present incumbent. 

I have enjoyed many days of what, in the ordinair 
language of life, is termed happiness. I have rolled, 
whilst a child, in the lee and sunny slope of a brae, 
from noon to eventide, in all the delirium of perfect 
idleness, eyeins for hours the thin doud coursing over, 
and dimming the blue sky above, or watching the egress- 
ingress, and varied evolutions of all manner of green, 
crested, leather-backed, and long-legged insects. 1 have 
killed my first trout, and after pulling him out with the 
strength of a Sampson, have seen him sporting wiUi the 
hook in his stomach, for minutes of ecstasy, on the 
green bank of a bonny muirland bum. I have spent 
my first sixpence in a village fair, and have even ven- 
toied, whilst yet a stripling, to request the aocei>tanc6 
of a fairing, of some country toast, who had bewitched 
half the young men of the neighbourhood. 1 have seen, 
fdt, andk fully appreciated those ^ golden hours** which 
fly away '* on angd win^** and wliich bear along with 
them remembrances which ndther time nor eternity, 
ndther life nor death, wiU, I believe, ever be. able 
to effiice from the soul within me ; but of all the hap- 
py days' of my life, the day of my settlement waa, 
perhaps, the most truly and overpoweringly deli^tftiL 
It was as if all my feelings, under the pressure of a 
thousand atmospheres, had become inconcdvably con- 
densed and dastic. There was a glow, and a light, 
and an expanstvfMss within, like that which, in I'ro- 
fessor Leslie*8 account of the earth*s centre, fisirly out- 
shoulders and counteracts all incumbent graviiadon. 
It was not a darkness visible, but a light invisiblo, 
which I carefully, but unsuccessfully, strove to cover 
and disguise, but wbich ever and anon e m anated in 
countenance, manner, and movement. Nor am I 
ashamed to own it. The past was a past of varied and 
sometimes harassing incident; a morning and noon- 
day of cloud— blast— sunshine — and fragrance;— exqui- 
site happ'mess, rdieved and snaded by consummate 
misery—all the extremes which can and do meet within 
the measurement of man*s capability of suffering or en- 
joying. I now longed for a reduced scsle of feeling-, 
a more equalized tenor of movement — an even, or nu^v 
undulating pathway of life, over which 1 might walk 
peaceably and peacefully in the faithful dischargeof duty, 
and in ttie duiished but softened recollections of past 
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iMing. All thif I had (oaad, and Mcwdin^ y ioMri. 
bed, 

« tnvaii porimn ! ms «t Ibfftiuia, Tikle! 
8«t BM hiiiirtb ; iadk* mKic aliM^" 

over die gateway of my future dwelling. 
The livings of the Scotch country clergy are poor; 



grantedf^and tboae which are emphaticall? denomina- 

liroaate to the 
of a" miniitter^s fiunilyl But stitt— bear witness, trery 



ted poor kvingn, are quite inadir( 



i exigences 



power diat is Intere ted in the happineM of man— the 
life of a country minister is naturally a happy one ; sur- 
rounded by a population which is at once comparatively 
moral and intuligent, consequently peaceable, and grate- 
ful for all little seryicea— moving in the discharge of 
official duties, at once inteileciual and practical, giving 
almost equal and balanced ezevcUe to the head and to 
the heart. Surrounded, it may be, and in the case of a 
country clergyman, tt ought always to be, by all the en. 
dearmeou of family affection and lovo-Uke old stem, 
sheltered and sheltering, rising and overtopping, ^et 
kaninc and reposing on the young life, and branching 
beneath misfortune ; and reverenced by &U that cluster- 
ing phalanx of nged nuudenbood, reduced to poverty, 
wbici) occupies the steps to a Scotch pu pit, and is at 
ooee its ornament and its praise ; useful and indispen- 
sable in all that youth, love, and beauty, are so closely 
interested in ; the spiritual father, as time rolls on, of a 
young and a merry generation, all instructed to rsspect 
the lund which sprinkled their faces in infancy at the 
baptismal fount, and the lips which first pronounced 
their name in public ; the glorious evenings and morn- 
ings over which duty refuses to establish a claim, and 
which are, therefore, the lawful possession cf whim aod 
Inclination ; the streams, trod and retrod, in bank a d 
sand-bed, till every inhabitant of every pool and gul- 
let is as well known to ^^ the minister** as if he bad 
placed them all in his visiting muster-roll ; the gar- 
iea, ever new, a d varying in walk, arbour, and fruitage, 
•^tbe minis-er's drawing-room, in fact, where he dri ks 
tea with the younger sbterhood of the parish, of a sum- 
mer eveninic, and reads Black wood*8 Migaaioe on or- 
dinarv occasio ts ;^«11 these, and an i fi.liy of consi- 
derations besides, converge into one focus, and stand, 
with sunnv radiance, one green a* d retired spot, in a 
Scotch valley, where the spire peeps over the trees, and 
the smoke of the minister's manse is observed trailing, 
with particular efibct, about four o*clock of a Sabbath 
evening. 

Whan thee, Jtruaalsm, I forget^-* 

but the Tery toppoiitloD b intolerable. 



J. O. 



PEOPOtALt rOE AX ENTIRI CITAVOE IE TBS 
VATURB or TU1E08. 



•• And tto the «d oomplatnt, and almoit tmsb 
WhaHAsr w write, we bring fofrth nothing new.* 



The Assyrians say they are the most ancient people on 
the face of the earth. But the Aloguli laugh at the As- 
syrians, whom they consider extremely modem upstarts. 
The Chinese, on their part, turn up their noses at both 
the Assyrians and the Moguls, believing their own ce- 
lestial ancestors to have had possession of the world se- 
Teral millions of years before any other nation had been 
heard of. It is a difficult poinu I shall not attempt to 
aettle it. But whichever be the most ancient people in 
existence, no one will deny that the world itself is far 
past the noeridian of life ; or rather, to speak more 
plainly, that it has fallen long since into its dotage. 
The natural consequence is, that it has become most in- 



•ttffisrably tirsaomey aod that, of all ersatioQa widsr dia 
sun, it is the moat monotonous aad disagreeabla. It 
eontinually assuming, nevertbeleas, the aar« of aooqaetts 
•f ttireescore aod ten, and seems aoxiovs to impceas oi 
with the idea, that, phcenix-like, it can renew its youth 
when it pleases ; but its effivts are to uie laat degree 
fteble and futile. It is ezpoaed to the iniueiaee, it is 
true, of certain laws, which it is pleased to term laws of 
change, but which, from the undulating regulariij of 
their operation, might quite as well be call^ laws of 
uniformity. Is not the rotation of the ssasoos just ss 
certain as the succesaion thruugh difibrent geoeratioos of 
the same vegetable and animal produoUoos ? Ssrdsnsi 
palus, aod Nebuchadnenar, and Stfmirami% and Oaoi. 
byses, have they not all perspired under a July sua, aod 
been wet to the sldn by a November shower ? Danaos, 
and Priam, and Codrua, and Solon, have they not all is- 
haled the perfume of a rose or a lily, aod enjoyed the 
flavour of an apple or an apricot ? £very natural pbe- 
nomeiMNi we now see, was seen by men and women who 
lived before Agamemnon ; and all that we now Ud, 
hope, fear, au£r, or delight in, was by tham acknow- 
leogeid to possess a similar power. Things havs stood 
in uie same relation to eech other, and piroduoed upon 
each other exactly the same effects, from the day on 
which Jeroboam was def«:ated at Jezreal, down to ^ 
verv hour of my present writing, wliich is between twelve 
and one of Friday, the 12th of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. 

Hence the doU monotony of which we complain ; aid 
the only r<dief we ever experience, is by meeting now 
and then, not with a new existence, bot only a new cooi- 
bination. If we go into a far country, we may see moun- 
tains grouped as we never saw them beHore ; but they are 
still mountains. If we possess what baa been denomi- 
nated senius, we may arrange thougha and Isdiiags 
somewhat differently from those who have praosded u^ 
but the individual thoughts and feelings are n^ old as 
the moon and stars. Compare, for example, Homsr*s 
battles with those of Virgil, or Ariosto, or C^amoona, or 
Milton, or Voluire«— and bow is it that yon are «bk to 
distinguish them ? .only by the word« in which they 
are di»cribed,-»not by the deeds thAt are done, or the 
emotions which those deeds inspire. The soldier who 
fell at Waterloo died exactly like the aoldier who fell at 
Troy. He may not have been apparelled after the asms 
fashion ; his language may have been less ancient, and 
a bullet may have gone through his heart instead of a 
javelin, — but he h«d the same appetites, paasiona^ pro- 
pen>i(ie8, and the same connexions with life. Drawing 
feom the same origintila, how can the artiat wroid paint- 
ing the same portraits ? 

Nor is it that mankind has been condemned to ftfe 
upon the cratnhe rcpetita only once, or twice, or a thoo- 
aand timea. The same perpetually recurring banquet 
has been imvariably rc-oooked for the cbildreo, which 
their fathers had feasted on the day before. Other covers 
may have been put upon the dishes,— a philaMthropie 
Oude may lutve di'^covered a new sau ce, an <ng*^f<Mw 
Mrs OIass may have su^ested a fresh gamishing,.-but 
aa soon as the food itself^reaches the palate, tlie awful 
certainty of iu personal identity was ascertained, and 
hope sank into dcupair. . Originality is like tfa^ ^imr 
vitae ; he who seeks it will only be goaded into madnetf 
by his unprofitable labours. Not a sin le remnant has 
been left throughout all the moral and intellectual world. 
It would have been almost better had there been no auch 
thing as passions at all, for thef have been each harped 
upon with aa much unwearying pertinacity, as was ever 
exhausted on the most genuine bottle of vrarren*s in- 
comparable blacking. Look at /ove, for instance; 
through the indefatigable silliness of poets, and novel- 
ists, and people of that sort, has it not already become 
almost dbgusting ? Not that the subject is in itself dis- 
agreeable, (Heaven forbid I) but that women beii^ all 
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veiMB, and men bdogftllawB, oaf good •cconattf the i 
umiet interest tbej nuj excite in t$cti other, ii cqoil to 
ft th o qiiid . Whio doet not shndder to think of the un* 
vmrjing craeltf vith which the firmunent of heaven 
kn been penecuted, fo tepresent blue eyes ! WbAt an 
iatdrminable ooatumption haft there imh been of ihe raw 
■attisriA) — the we»t wind^Oo be manufactured into sighs I 
What a tremendous run upon er^fry green bank for ruses, 
tD be changed into the favourite currency of blushoA ! 
How many myriads of headn of hair, or rAther of wigs, 
have been made oat of sunbeams I What a wsste of 
pesH, to secure a sufficient supply of thftt staple com- 
Bsdity, calLd teeth ! Even be^ty must cease to please, 
mo« cease to be considered beautiful — if for so many 
ftgca its eansdtuent (Seatures have been »o indubitably 
sfffTt*^***- How can J be expected to UU over head 
sod cars tn love with Ma<ilda Amelia Elixsbeth FtU 
Oriel — decidedly the prettiest girl in the town of — , 
if I find, by leferring to my circulating library, that her 
cyt b not one tint bluer, her blush not one shade deeper, 
her hair not one gleam brighter, than the eyes, blushes. 
aad hair of all fenulesy in all comers of the glob^ and 
hi afl periods, have always been ? 

The evil of which we complain penrsdet all ipace, 
aid e^ttenda itself to every object with which we are ac- 
qaaioted. We are shut in by an atmosphere, to which 
bdoogs an eqaslly fatal influence over animstr and In- 
snimate crcadoo. The children of Qalgactis made ftnow- 
balls, and so do ours ; the first Druias sang sonnets to 
the moon, and so do we. Helen eloped with Paris, and 
vc have still our Doctors* Commons. People died ns- 
6a ling Palops, and their friends lamented their loss ; 
tears are shed, and cambric handkerchiefs are used, at 
fsaerals even now. The respectable burgesses of Mem- 
phis gave exoecdin^y pleasant evening parties a few years 
ftfttr the flood ; and among their descendants, eating and 
drwking, dancmg and fiddling, are still considerM fii- 
shiooabL amuaements. There were races at the Olvm- 
pie Oamco equal to those lor the Great St Leger t there 
were lactnres delivered in Pistols Academy, not much 
inftfior to any which mairlie heard at Oxford or Aber- 
deca ; Bonaparte was only a second edition of Caiar ; 
and CiBsar was onlT a copr of Alexander ; and Alexan- 
der was a mere imitator of Cyms ; and Cyrus borrowed 
all his best notions from Nimrod. Do we weep ? Who 
has not wept before ns, inspired by the very same grief? 
D# ve laa^ ? The joke is as old as the bills; It set the 
table in a roar in the time of Osiris. Are we ambitious ? 
St were all the great men, whose names nobody ever 
heard, who lived in Palmyra. Do we fall in love ? The 
object of oar admiration is the very fac-simile of ten 
dioosaod young ladies, who married ten thousand young 
men, and became the mothers of ten thousand families, 
before the dowofiUl of Babylon. Are we anxious to 
make oorselTes wise, and to be the instructors of man- 
kind ? The aequisitioBs of ninety years will be but a 
triiliog portion of that knowledge with which our ances- 
tors weie familiar ninety centuries sgo. Do we wish to 
cultivate the imagination ? Tribes of husbandmen have 
been upon the field before us, and the soil is exhausted. 
There are just two ways by which we can be saved from 
the morbid listlessness — the dead swampy apathy— 
wluch a eooviction of the monotony of all things must 
necessarily produce. The Jlrtt is, by an entire change 
fai the external universe ; and the second is, by leaving 
external nature as it is, but effecting a complete revolu- 
tkm in the sentiments aod ideas of ul mankind concern- 
ing it. It is worth while considering, for a moment, 
both plana. 

If the extemsl nniverse were to undergo a revision 
aod alteration, auflkient to remove the ground of our 
present complaint, it would need to be home in mind 
that no partial change would do,— nothing could be 
listeoed to but a sweeping and radical reform, — a to- 
tal destructioo of the old coostittttioQ, aad the establish- 



ment of an order of things so new, that, toourandBnt 
prejudices, it might at first sight appear strange and lu- 
dicrous. That my meaning may be more daarly un- 
derstood, I would make these suggestions among others. 
Let all the stars be knocked out, aod most espedally 
the evening and morning stars, which have become so 
disgustingly common-place. Perhaps some of them 
might be strung into necklaces, and ladies seventeen 
miles high might wear them about their necks. The 
moon should be stowed away with all expedition, and 
not another line allowed to bs writtm eren to her me- 
morv. The sun, after being carefully extinguished, 
might be m*«de into a great steam-coach, that would 
carry a million of passengers round the world before 
breakfast. If so Yulgar a thing as light waa requi- 
red at all, the Gas Company could easily manu&cturs 
rainbows of vsriegated lamps, and hang them in festoons 
through the flrmamenL There should be men and wo- 
men <tf all shapes and siaes,— some, round as oranges, with 
the power of rolling themselves along like great bowk 
with or without a bias ;_some, like snuares or parallelo- 
grams, as full of sharp comers as an old-faafaioQed house, 
and supporting life, not by breathing, but by apertures, 
resembling chimnevs, from which smoke should issue ; 
— eame no Isrger thsn drumsticks, snd others so high, 
that their heads would be far b^ood the ordimuy range 
of vision, unless when they went iato the dcftths ofthe 
ocean to bathe, when the waves would rise almost to 
their shoulders, and the whales would pais in sfaMls be- 
tween their legs. The sea should be of boiling water, 
and all the fish should he ready for eating \ and raw 
oysters be a thing todream of, not to selL The^e should 
be several casuiron, stone, and wooden bridges acsoes 
the Atlantic ; Mr Owea*s establiahmeat at New Usx- 
mony should be the capital of the world ; and there 
should be a chain of mountains, called the Mountains 
Ok Phrenology, higher than the Andea, ooosistiog wholly 
of human skulls. Thunder, and lighlolag, and wind, 
should be laid on the shelf; storms should have new fea- 
tures, aod might be manufiMturcd out of the bursting of 
mountains, the crashing of red-not ice-bergs, the beltow. 
log of monsters that passed through the air, like great 
balloons, and the pelung of church-steeples, old caatles, 
tombstones, coffins, dead birds, monk» of the Inquisi^ 
tion, washing-tubs, and skeletons. Forests sbouid be 
aU cut down, aod green meadows all plouf^ed up ; il 
people wanted to hunt, they should hunt through the 
air, or under the sea. As for evening or morning walka 
or tours to the Continent, oe poetkal musings en thi 
beauties of nature, such things might exist, but ^< witli 
a difference,** as Ophelia saya ; for the walks, and th< 
tours, and the musings, would not present the same etetr 
nal round of objecu and ideas. There would he no sucfc 
thing ss an odious, glaring sunrise, or a great onmeaninf 
cream-faced nuM>n ; there would he no&teesshDmelassii 
cal associations about Italy or Greece ; an^ dabhk» ii 
rhyme would not be constantly botrowing from eaol 
othei, at least until the new stste of things beesme sgaii 
old. It is not impossible, however, that these change 
may be considered unpracticable ; and if so, the otoo 
plan 1 have hinted at ia still at hand. 

My second mode for securing the attamment of tha 
greatest of all tlessings, ouoihalitt — is simply, u 
change the natun of the human mind, to alter thestsnd 
ard of taste, to abrogate the old, and to introduce a sc 
of fresh canons by which to legulste our notions, hot] 
of material combinatiooa, and of moral and intellectus 
beauty, worth, and fitness. This might be done wltl 
less trouble, and would be quite as eflidentaa the schem 
already proposed. Would there not, for exsmplew be 
delightful novelty in having all our old notions of viKu 
and vice swept away at once ? People have been prai 
sing courage, and justice, aod honour, and benesolenei 
and all that sort of thing, to incesiantly, that erety on 
knows the f umiturei of a good chazacter ss ciaGtlf ss a 
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upholflterer knowi the furaiture of A gentleman*t dnw- 
iDg-room. Thn is meUncholy ; and it is not less me- 
Uncholj that no great Ttllain possesses an idiosyncrasy 
of his own, but t^ diey are aU, without a single excep- 
tion, cunning, ungrateful, ferocious, selfish, and impi- 
ous. This should be altered. Bpic poets should choose 
for their heroes the younger sons of Irish emigrants, 
bom in some of the least fashionable houses of the pa- 
rish of St Giles ; they should dwell with delight on 
their neglected education, luxuriate in pleasing descrip- 
tions of their tattered poverty, and celebrate their glori- 
ons contempt of all shockingly honest industry ; they 
should paint in the most bewitching colours the lady of 
their love, whose young heart beat with a passionate 
fondness for gin-twist, and whose delicate fingers rejoi- 
ced to play about a gentleman's fob, or in his side- 
pockets; they should f(dh>w with a noble ardour the 
lofty subject of their verse from one degree of manly 
wickedness to another, till he at length reigned over an 
affectionate and admiring world, and, for the greater 
glory, made a gallows his throne, and the hangman his 
prime minister. How infinitely superior would such a 
production be to those maudlin and nsckneyed composi- 
tions in which the bravery of an Achilles, the piety of an 
^neas, or the constancy of a Rinaldo, are so stupidly 
lauded ! So long as we retained our present antiquated 
mental constitotion, it might perhaps be diflicult for us 
fully to enter into the spirit of such a poem ; but, as 
soon as that was changed, its beauties would shine con- 
spicuous. 

Every moment of ex is te n ce- e very thought— every 
feeling would now be new, and, consequently, worth li- 
ving for. We should no longer hear of murmuring 
r streams, or shady groves, or warbling birds, or blue 
skies, or gentle sephyrs, or any other set of epithets 
equally loathsome, because all equally trite. In descri- 
bing a fine landscape, the travdler or novelist might 
write Uins, and, in thus writing, would address himself to 
the sympathies of every reader :-.^^ It was a day of dark 
and cloudy beauty, in that most enchanting month De- 
cember ; an agreeable and heavy shower was falling ; 
the air was in that most delicious of all states, when it 
is not cold enough to condense rain into hail, but is too 
cold to admit of its remaining purely liquid, and con- 
verts it, therefore, into sleet. There was not an ugly 
green leaf on any of the trees ; the birds were, fortunate- 
ly, all silent, with the exception of a jackdaw and a pea- 
cock, whose mingled melody came full upon the ear. 
The insignificant sea was visible in the dbtance, but its 
sickenmg water was fbrgotten, for the tjt rested upon a 
majettic steam-boat with seven funnels, out of which 
came a glorious canopy of smoke, suggesting, even on 
the barrai ocean, some of those snug and cheerful feel- 
ings the stranger experiences on coming, for the first 
time, within sight of beautiful Leeds, or romantic Man- 
chester. In the foreground there was an Irish village, 
with a row of pig-styes at one end, and a churchyard at 
the other, all in a state of fine decay, and excitins emo- 
tions so sublime, that the enraptured and awe8tru(£ spec- 
tator, af^r laughing for half an hour, could not help 
dancing an Indian war-dance, and at last, overpowered 
by his feelings, walking a dosen paces l>ackward on his 
hands and fbet, and then bursting into a tear I** 

Upon the same principles might be written a descrip- 
tion of a lady, ^' made to eneage all hearts, and charm 
all eyes .**— ^< The hetmne of my tale— the lovely Snif. 
terinaOogy^egrumph— had all the constituents of perf ret 
beauty. Her eyes, which in their expression difft»«d 
considerably from each other, were both of a delicate 
gram ; and Nature, as if unwilling that any one object 
should ever be honoured with the united gase of two 
such orbs, gave to Snifbrina the power of looking east 
and west, or north and south, at tne same moment, and 
thus of killing, as sportsmen technically term it, both 
right and ktt. She had a uoae angelically flattened upon 



her face towards the centre, but rising at the lower end 
into a knob of exquisite rotundity* Her mouth had that 
slight twist which all sculptors and painters love to imi- 
tate ; and the bluish whiteness of her lips contrasted 
finely with the blackening grandeur of her teeth. JEIer 
classical chin was sharp and long, throwing into the 
shade her thin neck, which rose gracefully, almost like 
a oontlnuarion of her slender body. Miss Gogglegrumph^s 
head having been skilfully shaved, only one little tuft 
remained as a love-lock upon the very top ; and many a 
noble youth looked at that love-lock and sighed. But 
it was not Snifterina*s ineffable smile, nor the squeaking 
clearness of her irresistible voice, nor all the charms of 
her matchless person, that delighted most ; — it was her 
mind, entirely unhurt as that mind had been, by any 
attempt at education. Yet was she not destitute of ac- 
complishments. She could sing the comic songs of all 
languages ; she was alike at home in the sciences of far- 
rierr and rat-catching ; and few could surpass her in the 
healthful and elegant exercise of eating and drinking $ 
she was so prudent, that the only thing she did not keep 
was her temper ; and slie was never known to lose any 
thing except her judgment. A report was at one time 
industrioiuly circulated, that she had been observed to 
blush ; but we can positively contradict Uie uncharitable 
calumny. Such was the fascinating Sniflerina,~4uni. 
ably pm, fashionably insolent, naturally affected, ra- 
tionallv conceited^ independently masculine, and, in 
short, lost in a blaze of all those virtues whidi adom m 
woman.** 

For authors and publishers, in particular, these will 
indeed be happy times, when originality will thus be 
bom anew. The reviews may probably speak somewhat 
in the following style of a work which may have recently 
issued from the press :-.^ This is an able production. 
There b not a single sentiment in the whole we ever met 
with in any known author. Most of the words, indeed, 
are new ; and the style is as diatoetriodly opposed to 
all the rules of Aristotle, Longinus, Quinctilian, Blair^ 
and Campbell, as the most fastidious critic could desire. 
We observe several parentheses of twenty pages ; and 
we think there are only three separate sentences in all 
the four volumes. This is as it should be. The reader*8 
attention is thus riveted, and the majestic flow of the 
English language is preserved. No one should venture 
to begin thu book with an empty stomach ; for, as the 
end of the first sentence is somewhere about the middle 
of the second volume, and as it is impossible to leave off 
till this point be gained, the consequences upon a weak 
constitution might be dangerous. The subject which 
the author priucipslly insists upon is, the interesting one 
of dsmp sheets — a theme more intimately connected with 
all the sublimest doctrines of philosophy than, perhapa, 
any other. The chapter upon warming-pans is, in our 
estimation, the finest ; but there are besides severed ad. 
mirable digressions (if they can be called so) upon the 
high intellectual character of idiots, upon the notorious 
honesty of that most useful class of the community, 
somewhat oddly termed pickpockets, and upon mouse- 
traps, silk stockings, the female »ex, hatters, patriots, 
landed property, and bellows-menders. On the whole, 
we csn safdy recommend this book, as admirably adapu 
ed for the use of schools, members of parliament, and 
medical gentlemen.** 

I have thus only thrown out a few crude hhits, which 
will, nevertheless, serve to evince my earnest desire that 
an entire change should immediately take place in the 
nature of things, both for the sake of that most exhausu 
ed portion of human beings called authors, and those 
other respectable persons, no less to be pitied, called 
readers. The prosecution of the design I roust leave in 
the hands of the legislature, and the country at large, 
lliat a connexion with ail that is stale, flat, and com- 
mon-place has increased, is increasing, and ought tfi be 
diminished, no sensible man can doubt. But that a 
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it evm now eommendBg, which will put an Old 
» this ■tagBwit condition of the world and iti inhabiu 
kita, tfaare is erery reaaoa to belieTc. All existiog po- 

rraathors will pais away with a ffreat noise; and all 
libcarica of the earth, staffed with the monotonous 
lice oi worn-oat brains, will be burned to the dust A 
«iv epoeh will commence. The Nile, having been tra- 
M from its mountain spring to its ocean mouths, will 
|e dtMTted ; and fame will float down the more devious 
^ in d rnn gi of the nnkoovn and incomprehensible Ni- 
ger. 



THE DRAMA. 



TuiE last week has |»roduced no diamatic novelty of 
importance « and the pieces which have been played have 
to the most part been of very ephemeral interest. We 
ngRC therefore the less that It is not in our power to de. 
vote aay space to their consideration. A new Christinas 
psntotnime b in preparation, which we are glad of, were 
it only for the sake of the good old times^ when ChrisU 
mat was, in reU earnest, a season of merryonaking. 
Even yet it is the season when elderly people indulge in 
a glass of wine additional, and talk over the days that 
oegOBe; and chBdren eat ]^m-cake» and are happy. 

WxEXLT List of Psrfoemaitcks. 

Dee. 14-20. 

Sits. Mma^^fBada,AhMf,t^HtUe$UkeTnih. 

Mox. J«aiem$W^,Nol if Alovte, 

Tvifr Mmaom ^Buda, AUn/se, q ^or EngiMmd Ho/ 

WsBw Da., Ttgo Friends, 4 AlojfH, 

Tava. Grtem^eyed HonsUr, Aloyie, ^ Lerend qf Montro$e* 

rmm. Mmnm ^Buda, Ajtyu, ^ The BaiiUe Imp, 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



MT FAIET ELLCir. 

Bjf Henry G. Sell 

BaAimnn. moon ! wilt thou tdl me where 

Thow Wvwe most to be softly gleaming ?— 
If it en some rich bank of (lowers, 

WWk *iMath each blooKmi a fity lies dreaming? 
Oris it oo yonder silver lake, 

Where the fish in green and gold are sparkling? 
Or ii it among those ancient trees 

Where the tremulous shadows move soft and darii- 
Kag?— 
* O no !"* said the moon, with a pbyftil smile, 

" The best of my beams are for ever dwelling 
la the exquisite eyes so deeply Uue^ 

And the eloquent ghmoe of the ftiry Ellen." 

Gmtfestofxephyrs! pray tell me how 

Thoa lovcst to q»end a serene May mornings 
WhcB dew-drops are twinkling on every bough. 

And vkOets wild each gbMle adorning?— 
Is it in kifldng the glittering stream, 

OVr iti pebbly channel so gaily rippling? 
If it in sipping the nectar that Ilea 

In ^e beOs of the flower s , an innocent tippling ?— 
'* O BO !** said the xephyr, and softly sigh*d, 

His voice with a musioJ melody swelling, 
** AH the morning of Bfay *mong the ringlets I phty, 

That dance on the brow of the £dry Ellen.** 



White Uttle IQy ! pray teU me whm 

Thy happiest momsnts the Fates allow thee? 
Thou seemst a fitvonrite with bees and man, 

And all the beys and butterflies know thse s— 
Is it at dawn or at snOMt hour. 

That pleasantest fimdes are oW thee stealing? 
One would think thee a poet, to judge by thy lodki^ 

Or at least'a pale-faced Man of Feeling ;— . 
« O no !** said the lily, and slightly blushed, 

** My highest aiid»itioo1i to be sweet smelling^ 
To live in the sight, and to die on the breast. 

Of the fidrest of beings, the fidry Ellen*** 

O ! would that I were the moon myself. 

Or a balmy xeph3rr fi'eah ftvgranoe breathing ; 
Or a white-crown'd lily, my alight green stem 

Slyly around that dear neck wreathing ;— 
Worlds would I give to bask in those eyes,— 

Stars, if I had them, for one of those tresses,— 
My heart, and my soul, and my body to boot. 

For merely the smallest of all her kisses ; 
And if she would love me, O heaven and earth ! 

I would not be Jove, the doud-compelling. 
Though he oflSer'd me Juno and Venus both. 

In exchange for one smile of my fidry Ellen. 



STANZAS 



On reading ** The Laat MoHt** a Poem, by Tktmns 
CampbeU, Esq. in wMch are described the cdndiHon 
andfielingt of one who is supposed to survive the dis^ 
soiutian of the globe. 

By Dr Uemes^ Author of the ** life ofCanova,^ j-c. 

The last man !— the being who ontllvee 

Each charm to life that value gives ; 
ViewB creation's antmsting fire^ 

In daricneai and in death expire ; 
Standing the lone monument of time 

In nature's solitude— sublime I 
How fearful!— Yet few, abM, shall be 

Exempt snoh pangs of misery ; 
Nor must e'en one world subside In night— 

Nor sll existence wing its flight. 
Ah ! too soon we feel our sad eatate 

Few years absolve our rounds of &te ; 
Long ere this onr little span be done, 

Our hearts dedare we are alone ; 
While each sear'd, sad feeling tells but this, 

How lasting woe— how fleeting Ulas ! 
And the grief- worn eye around surveys 

But wrecks and ruina of happier days ; 
Darkling we stand upon life*s naked shores 

The last of a world— to ua, no more. 



Each kind bosom has its little spha 

Its hop e s i ts Joys all centre here ; 
In this mystic bound ahme we view 

All that is dea r or ftiru-or true ! 
Friende, parents, brothers— perfaapa than those 

One name more deai^— this world compose. 
Can it, then, soothe the sad, troubled aonl 

When o*er its world the tempests roll. 
When, struck by the blast, all beanty diesy— 

That elsewhere are serener ddes? 
Alien gladness lightens not the breast 

Which is with home-fidt grisf opprest ; 
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THB EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL. 



N^or oui Might oofifloliMry praw^ 

UiulwreA by ol^eeCt df oar torn 
Ah no 1— TRin is mfttj other Jof, 

JtUtat oar boMoi't sphere deMroy. 
To oar ofrn sole woiM sliM IMing tflhigf } 

AU-4JI beyond Are naoMlets things;-* 
And when sorroir shrouds this in hsr pall,] 

*Tis as if ikte hid cmshd ths bsU. 



SONNET 



To Thonuu CampbeB, Esq. on his first dsetion to the 
<(fflce of Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, 

How strattge» my friend, when life we badnrard troos !-« 
Perch*d o-er thy boy-oompeers I saw thee sit 
In thy first honours,* even then, oar Wit 
And Poet styled, with tiny cherub-ftce 
And eye, whence genius laugh d in pensire grace ; 
Thenoe didst thou early soar the height which it 
Prompted, while round thee Hope's young Tiaions flit 
Now, after many years, thy brilliant ratie 
Of glory gains the seat of proudest name 
In tliine own Ghugow,— lower yet than Famtf 
Has long assigned thee in the foremost ranks 
Of Britain's bards!— Aslc not my tale : I sate 
Beside thee, Censor— no mean vaunt ; and Fats^ 
Tliat lets me see thy triumphs* lias my thanks. 
iOy 15^ 1887. R. M. 



LITBRART CHIT-CHAT AND YAKIETIBS. 



^TasMoondTokuneorWodrow's ttistosyof the SullMaMiof 
th** Church of Seotlsnd, edited bj Dr Boms, will •peedUy be 
puUMied. 

Brown's Sdf.totRpretinf BiUe it hi the pnm, with the msrginal 
Mferenect rariied, and Aomennn eddltionslones hitiodnced. with 
oeestloiial notes, illasimtiTear Oeonapfcy. Maimer*, Customs, te. 
A eoneise Dictionary. and completelndex to the Bible. aresuMoin- 
sd. Wears informed thst this edition wilt be atoneethe Qiostooe- 
rect and beautiful which has yet issowl frova the |iiiss 

Captain Basil Hall's Travels in North Ameriaa, in thise vols, 
will appMTsoon. 

Therais 

out the Ui , _^ ,^ 

rious parti of dke Contment, with maps and plans in one voluma 
dsMdedmo. 

A Highland gwH s ian is at wMit st^aeed in 



raU prepartng for puMlettien, AqaatTe Bzewsloas Oirooah. 
i UnitenKinfdorosorGra t Britahk and Irelaad, siidva- 



I awtlsaian 
. Chunhers* Histoiy of the R( 



745 into Gaeile, which 



will shortly appoir.— We understand that a Prench translation of 
the Ufcof Harv «Mi of Scots, tfceatly rubUshed in Goosiibla's 
Misonlany. Is a lw in preparation. 

It is announced in the LUerary Gazette, that Mrs NottOQl Sor- 
rows of Rosalie lave nuddW run through a flfst adilioii} and the 
editor adds.-^' Thus, fn spke of the outcry that poetry isa drua 
we now and that it is a drug which sdls as well as any other kiml 
oT literature.** ••-•«» 

Mr Crofton Craker's Ssylniis and Doings at Killamey are on 
tlie eve of appearance. They are the record, we understand of 
the authoffii personal adventiMVS at the lakes, and eontahi all the 
jokes. stori«, aonn, utd sketches. wWeh he uttered, oollected. 
sung, or designed, during hli sojourn there. The work Is to coo! 
tain, besides, a narrative of Sir Walter Scotfs. Lockhsrf ^ imd 

ker has dedicated the book. 

Moral and SaerSd Poetry, selee«ed from Ae woite of the mcvt 
admired authors, aaeleat and modern, is in the prcas. 

The works of Dr Samuel Parr, with Memoirs of his Ufe and 
Writings, and a selection fnwn his Covrarpondence, have Just an. 

P^S^^,'?;?**",-'**"**** Ti.workh;sfeitaffi 
formidable «lae of eight volumes, octava 

A second edition of the Planter's Onlde. by Sir Henry Steuart. 
has just beeapnbHsbad. A aoaiewiponiry critic jusOy'rewarkJ 
that •• 00 country gentleman, no Unded proprietor, no omaroen. 
for of grounds, no man of taste In landscape, no one above the or- 
dinary rank of hfe which eonHnas to towns and handicrafts can 
add a more useful or agieeable companion to his book-shelf than 
this able treatise by the irorthy Lsird and hnproverof AUan&oo, 

• AsOMSfireftteetsslrdiM, 



appeared. 
Bnkieo 



^Mfs his Mows aMeoMfUnoMi. la hnvtsf. wWMaawyBv 
years, oun verted a park or no attaetioas. info one of iha lovilMt 
spoU in Seotiand.** 

Comments oil Covpnlenoe. Uu e ain eaS i ef Leanaew. Mcns.SBi 
Msxfansoa Diet, sni INstetlaB. by WiMam Wadd, Bsq. hsvt jsit 
red. 

!ffrofNa«afiik— Wehsveseen the PsaoramaoTtlieBattle 
of Navarin with much pleasure. It Is not very Boaly pahited. t at 
the efBactprodoeed is distinct and hnprssslvc. A miiianrfoai 
serves fo strengthen the iltuskm of the scene } and the penoa vtts 
OMcribes the dilRtent pictures, taltes care fo inspire a proper d»> 
ffree of patrtoasm . by prooouneing the u^ual cneaBBhuss on Bii. 
ttshTakmr. and phihppics SfslMt Turkish omelty. 

Tkeatrkal Qouip.-A new Drama in two acta, by Iff P1aad4 
enUtlcd * Chsrlas the TweUth." has been produced, with mdl 
success, at Drury Una.— A Miss Neiaoo has appeared at Co«at 
Garden as P^jfv. In the <« Country Girl s" some of the Uadca 
critics say she «rill supply Mrs Jordan'k place, and oihen ssy the 
will do no such thing.— Kean has played rirrimim* with grcataoe- 
ccm;— Miss Jarman was the Vy^lmia, and Ward the Jppiv. 
— Weekes has got a three years' engagement at Drury Lane.>A 
venr splendi 1 Mek>-DranMlias been got up at the Addphi. called 
<* The Earthquake, or the Phantom of the Nlfo.** The musk ii 
by RodwtU. who is also the composer of the masle la •«Tlv Ba- 
son of Buda." which has Utely been performed here.— The foUov*. 
ing are the words of the song <* Away. fovc. away," whlrh bn 
been so popular in the new drama of '• Aloyae {* tikvy OK dmri^ 

and iacicelleotkeniittg with the musicw wMob, «• 

is about fo be published in LoodoQ :— 

Away, Lore, away I 

My heart, my hearrs too gay 

To ytdd. to yield to iSee I 
I dtange as the « ind. 
Which thou canst not blod— 

Mv heart— esy will es hml 
Away, Lov^ awajy lik 

ThroT the fields I roTsw 
Aad Che flowery grove. 

No bird so gay aa 1 1 
Where violets sprinf 
Thaee words I sing. 

Love, little ragna. ybh sasr if r 
Away, Lovflb away, te. 



TO OUR READERS. 

It gives m BO small plearars fo have It in oar powsr to add the 
name of ^Iton CMuilv*aM fo the list ef theee MBfoeiit 1 
whom we haveaheady manhalled as oontributois to tise • 
burgh Uterary Joumat," and ffom aU of whom c 
wiU be found in our next, or Okrisfsias Nwnter. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

TaaLettesbya ** Norfli-eoantry SeheolBMatei* «« i 

Ungly publish ; but not until ire have the author's 

espungeooeortwppersooamics hito which he has 
self to be betrayed, and which do not bear wpoa tae 1 
question. We should also ttke to be fSvoured with hU 
ToottrfUr English correspondent. •• Caroline.*' we hsve fo re- 
tura our thanks for the interest she capiesics in the saesBis of eor 

J!!T^ .w^'X^i?^^'*** P"*P**" <»»**^ ~* *» "»«•«!» wiihoas 
lortng the benefit of being able losenJ the •< Jouraal'*free bv post, 
r?.* •?J¥*«** ?J^' R-" «« his pohuneas hi ssBdac> 
«• Wenai r but we had a copy previously in our poaseadMTThe 
JWdy Is too old now to be reviewed, and we sttH>ect we dHfcr a 



to our standard. 

«• The lulian Peastnes Parewdl to hii Native Valley- Is not 
new to us I twt theauthor U older now, and can wrfie better 
L. L.'sr' German tsanaiatfon Is «rell enccated { but dib 



things^' »^ *-. • uvnnaa wanaiaoon M well e a eeatea t but the 
original to on too common- place a suMcct, which to treated in too 
common-place a style..-.The Verses « f our Ramiltoa pKTcspand. 
cot poasess merit; but not enouiih to entitle them tea pliieaZ 
•Ml-fte Bandies .J^loquy" to in a similar predicament.-rwrre. 
gretwe can give «' Tom Bowiioe,- who seems an hoocat fellow,. 
'^^^ answer.—" AsMha" and " C. N." will not suit ua. 

We have if* "epoatcur wtoh. that our Corraspoadents will, as 
often hs poMiWe, fumtoh us with their names, and give us per. 
mtosiontomakeuseofthem, IT we insert their eonSuaieatka. 
JH^JfurS SSI •JJ*'^ insocmaeles have occurred to the deli. 
IS£ft£lJKli*?'ft Uteraiy Joumair but these are tobo 
I12S!f¥^ entirrty to the confusion necessarily connected, to a 

our,reaa«i will have no cau>e at eonplstet in fteviet nd. o* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Ommeetmi miih Scieitee, LUmratun, and Me AH$. 



Ob silt Dmmber «ni te poMldlid* 

No. I. or 

THE NEW^ 8COT3 MAOAZrNE. 

THE OM Seotff Magayine be?an to be TmHltth<*d 
^ ia JsmMfT I73<). and H •ooHdimiI to nbt. with ▼arinos 
• me uume bjr the paWie. until June 18i6. when it nptrad. not 
iBvclyMaMr»r«t«piiblieatlon. butinplritM««UMia Conn. 
It* ptoe* bu iMit fne* hem iuspltod. 

It H pcevriarly agrettble tn thow who htTe undeitaken the i9fk. 
to b» Mvred. ch«t the ** Navr Mcore M AeAsnra" will not oome 
te»ri*dUMp with any other periodical wcwk now puhtbhed ia 
1 ad. It* main o^iieet b to arebody, in an unexfianiire and 



Ibrm. tk€ mnnais qfomr timet, and a«prciallT IhaMoT 
emmmiry. The la»t volume or the Edinburgh Annual 
vaa for the year I8S6. The purpnaat. therefore, with 

--, •• Naw Scora ^aoasiwb" ha« bem artabtiihed. i» to 

n|n*T tue eokl created by the i-aoatloo of that work, and of the 

T^ ^afaaine. It will ba publidied once a-fortnlftht ; It 

a each numbec about as much lakter*t>i«ia aa the or- 
diaarT naattr^ of two newspaptfai, and will em^eaar— 

lit. A EUatorteal Rcflacer %4 the Leading BTaots fbr the Pe- 
liad becwtau die nubheaCion of eadi anmber. 

«. ImiKsrtaat Poblie Ooeumenta. Mch a* traatiea, naaiiea* 
tak proelMnatiot*, and othar sntrattie nnmimaiK^ whiah ooo- 
tfitale the moki T^luable aaatertalt of Matory. 

Sdly. MiainllaBioiM Bwaya on wibjaeta of a Uiefal and faKafeat- 
i^ natare. in rrcacd to eirery thiof cunaaatad with the vaal bu- 
£na and e«dtttMn of aodety. 

«hly. Noticoi of New B«*lu. with Rematki rather aoalyttoal 
fhao dneiuiive. and Bxtraeta from Worka ot MeriL 

ithle. A Chmnide, in which will be rreor ed the moat iropor- 
tHKwcoordooMi'ieoccorraneca - the Proeacdinfi in our Courts 
ef Law, la cor Eeeledaatieal Judicaiorlsa, and in the diflbrant 
eamaea, of Scotland, whirh Mem to daaenre notice or tmamoF- 
hnnea. iadudii^ dtatiattcal intoimaikin worthy of proMrvaiion, 
OWtaary, du. 

dihty. AGcaeralSkelehofeveatainoChorcoiintriei. not IhU- 
bfr within the aeope of our Historical Rcgiitar. 

This b an nutliae of what ii pioptwad I and every exertion ihall 
be m«le tt* fiU it up in such a maooe at may warrant the aoo- 
«Mlan of thia won lo hofie tot approbatioo. 

Ordcra for this Work may be transmitted to the office of W. Di 
" " No. 5, N«»rth S»- Andrew's Sueet, " 



boisk- and to aH Bookaelleri in town and oounny. 

Baeh N amber of the *' Naw Score lLAaAsiir#* wttl eontafa 
three shears of letter-preas, ekady printed, price Is., neatly stitch* 
cd la aooeer, oa whieh Advertisements will be published at the 
avfiaary ratca. The taual ded u etioo will be given to Subreribers 



Coptealbrcheeouatiywinbeseatto the chief towns la cash 
nily.lireaof etpeaso. to the Subscribers. Gommnnleations for 
> Editor to be sent (poet paid> to the oOoe of the Putdishar hi 



N. B. A 8UPPLBM CNT to the first Na win contain FULL 



BBPOaTS of l*^ inte-esthw Trial before the Court of Bxehe* 
Mac bafesrtaa C?sddaad and odiers, aad the M agisUal e s of Bdia- 
las^, with asgard to Bnifh Aceouota.-aBd of the Trad of 
Bvke for Murder, In the Court of JniHafeBry, Ufoa the Stth 



TliiadayispublUied. 
In two vohunea octavo^ price 18s. boardib 
TTOMRRI ODYSSEA GWMC^ et LATINE, 
^^ gdidir. ABMCattnoasque. ea Notis nonnuUis Maauseriptis 
aSAMUBLE CLARKE, S.T.P. Relictis, pirtim coUactas, ad- 
Jseft, SAMt7BLB Clabkb. SRS. Editio Sexta. 

Loodint : Impensis L^iroHAir 6c Soc. ; O. B. WaiTTAKam t 
RoBsar * caourr \ Simpbim ft MAnaaiiLL t T. ft J. Alusast \ 
& t'onrta ft Co t el Bdinborp. ttriBjaao ft Kbbiiby; et J. 
PAiKBAfaa. 

••• This EdldoBhaabaaDcarefWlyeaBiparad with the Gmair. 
viua EdWsa* and also <iolktad with the hat Baitkm by Wolv. 
by A. Cblajo, A.M., ai^ It b hoped wlU be found the aoa( eoe- 
nsfthyherto printed. 

where alao may be had» new editions of 
1 HOBlKHi I LIAS GH^CK et LATINE. 
Kb R i e ns i on e et com Notb SAlffvma Ci.ab«b, 8.T.P. t vdb. 

%. UOMEHi ILtAS, pore Greek; ISmo^ 6i. 



S HOMEEI ILIAS, Greek and Latin. 9 vols. 

Uteow lOkhoond. 

«^ These edicionaaM all printed lataMOtype)fkaBa the test of 
the Gbbbtillb Hombb, Oxford, 1800^ aad have andemaoe a 
thotongh ae^isa^dMce the p lat es were ceat, aad a few ettors that 
had caeapad the flrit editor* now oonected.— FIdr Diftdia on Mr 



BATTLE OP NAVARIN. 
OEAND NEW PERI8TREPHIG PAN(»IAMA« 



of Hw P ai l s iia pMo 
Panorama) have the honour most r c a pr ct lb Py lo dM nnee td 
the Ifoblllty ami Public of Edinburgh and lis TkMty, that they 
have brought firom London, and Opened for BildHthw^ hi tfia 

ROTUNDA, MOUND, 
(which they have etagaatly fitted vp for the porpotOb) thaboN 
tinly New and Bstansive Hlstortoal Pnnanspno Pajiobama* 

OF TB3I VIBWa or TBM 

BATTLE OF NAVARIN, 

Fought OH Vie 20th October 1827> 

In die Harbour of NAVARIN, fai the Horca. between tfte FleaCa 
of BRITAIN, PRAVGE. and RUSSIA, combined a ainat those 
of Turkey and EGYPT, in which Batda the two latter FlaeCs 
were nearly aanihllated. 

Pbiaied by Britbh and PMelgB AitlfiB, fhom the OflMal PUm» 
ftc. Uod«r the direeikBi of LORD VISCOUNT INOBSTRli; 
dec dec 

To whkh are added* 

TWO VIBWf OF THE SPLENDID AVD AVOIBVT 

Ciry OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

(Solnteroitiagat the present aKMnent») 

Paiated fhn Drawtags taken oa the SfoC, by CapCala SolCh. 
R. N., Hydrogra|dier to the Admiralty. 

The whole acoompanied by a Pun MILITARY BAND, 
gives a coondeu sensalkwi of raaUty. 



OftDm OF raa SuBjacrt abd Mobicax. Acoomfabxmxirv 

L— The Haitoonr. Bay, and Towi of Navaria, aa they appear, 
ed prior to the Battle, with the whole of the Turao-EgypOaa 
Fleet, lying at andior in order of Battle.— If usie, *« Turkish Air.*^ 

IL^The ConbtaMd Fleets of Britatai, France, and Russia, ea- 
tering the Bay of Navarin, the Asia very eoospieaous, with Ad. 
miml Sir Edwaid Codilngton oa the quasCsr dedu— *• Hearts of 
Oak.* 

IlL-The Death of Lleutcnsnt Fttvoy of the Dartmoath Fri- 
gate and the cummenoement of the Battle..-'* Death of Nehoo.^ 

IV.— The SInklag of a Bruk)f , or Turkish Flre-Ship. by the 
Philomel 6un-brig--the Cambrian and Glasgow Frigates engaged 
with the TttilBbh Te^wb and fiatt^ries.-'*Batito of the NU^ 



v.— The Exploalon of a Pire-Ship, and a Turkbh WBe4)» b attlb 
Shipin Phunea. The Gatbot stations of the Talbot Priaate, the 
Aaoir, the Ruftiaa AdmiiBrs Ship, Brestau, dre.— "Battle Pleec* 



ish Une^-BatUe Ship.—** Britoas, strike home.' 

VII.-. The daring peeltioa of the B-kbh AdndraTeshlp, the 
Asia, (commanded by Sir R. C>drington,) between the Bgyptlaa 
Admiral's ship and that of the Capitana liey— Sir E. Codrtogtoa 
oon^cuoiu on the quarterdeck.—** See tne Conquering Hero,** 
aad *' Battle Piece." -.—•-. 

Vin.— The eooduskm of the Batflc and the perikws sUuatioa 
of the French Admirail's ship. La Syrane, commanded iiy Ad- 
miral de Rigny— cb« Dartmouth's boats towing uCT a Turkish 
Fire-ship that wa« lyin< dose to her— the galhuit station of ihe 
Dartmouth PrlgatCh.-Uie Sciptoa, the I'ridcnt. the Brisk, ftc 
with a front view of the Town and Vicinity of New Navaria— 
•• Rule Britaonia.** 

U'— The CXXJ of Conatantiim4#, taken from the South, db- 
pbylng Scutari, the Seraglk). Sultan's Palace. Moequeaef St So* 
phia, Mahoromet, Aehmct, ftc. Fountain of Sweet Watan* Sa- 
traaceto the Harbour, ftc ftc— «* Bhie Beard'k March." 

X. The Suburbs of Constant Inople. Oalata, and Pera, dis- 



playing the Tower of Galata. Palaces of the British Amb>ssadari 
CBfiiao Paeha, large Field of the Dwid> Moaque of Bi^iaaet, Ml- 
Iltar][ Ai«enal, Marine Barracks, Tower of the Jaaiaiaria^ tha 



Boepboius^ ftc ftc—" Grand March.* 

AsMiTTABca.— >Bozes, ?!.— Gallery, Is.— Chfldraa» Hill irtu 
P»patUBlTlokali^5a 
Pay TthikHleai fVam 11 todw KvaBii«dHto|flroa»7lfBIO 
o'dodu 
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CONST ABLETS MISCBLLANV, being intended fbr all ac« 
aa «ea ai ranka. ia prtated in a style and form which oombine at 
onoe the means of giving mu6h matter in a smaU space* with the 
requisites of great dcamesi and faeilitf . 

The Proprietors of this moat vahiable Work beg to oall the pub- 
He afctenUoif to the annexed Uit of what have been puMMMd. A 
volume, oootaining as mueh as a thick Svo, ii published every 
Three Weeks, price only 2s. 6d. cloth boards ; or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner* prioe 5^ Also, in order to 
salt the convenience of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price la. each. Each Work is 
complete in itself, add may be had separately. 
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The Analytica) di^d^titm and rnlnuteDess of the Index, the 

moerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhanee the value 

of this wall-known work, and bring it down to the kitcet period of 



! latMt period of 

Phyiiotagleal Seianea. The edHwhas spared no pains towdsa. 
vooiteg to aaerit tiMt unaxamplad pacianaga wMi wfaieh the woik 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Imen^mn ^he Wett, contaitting SkeUhet of Scenery^ 
Mttmerg^ amd Customt ; and Anecdote* connected wUh 
«*e>f# Setliement* of the Wettem Sections of the 
Untied States, By the Hon. Judge Hall. LoDdon t 
Hotry Cotbam. 1828. 8vo, pp. 386. 

We do not like the spirit in whirh tliit book ii writ- 
(n- An American has a right to be as patriotic as be 
Phases ; but he has no right to be arrogant or imperti- 
ant towards that country from which he and his nation 
|uffe originany sprung. It is true, that North America 
i> now a great and an independent sute ; and it is also 
^ that it has not unfreqaently been made to suffer un- 
io the taunts of narrow-minded and illiberal English- 
Bm, who ridted it with feelings of chagrin and disap- 
pointment, simply because they were no longer able to 
o^ it their own. But this sj^rit is rapidly dying oat, 
"^ ought nerer to have been encouraged. At the Tery 
vast, bowerer, it was more justifiaUe on the part of 
^«f the inhi^bHaiits of the mother country, than of 
w sf its Quondam colony. They long stood in a re- 
^"^ to cadi other somewhat simtUr to that of parent 
■iddind;'and even yet. Great Britain is entitled to all 
^ Kipeet which maturity naturally •btain from youth, 
g^to tf»e superior weight which along-esublished and 
'^'ivsbly balanced constitution must give to her politi- 
^ priactplcs and opiniims, <o?er those of a people still 
^^ ttd uezperlenoed in the art of government. It is 
10 Oieat Britain, indeed, that the United States owe 
^y*J thing. They may, no doubt, by their own exer. 
^^ ultimatelf crown themselves with glory ; but, 
^sh they are now no lunger in -leading-strings, it 
*MiM be wQfse than ingratitude, were they to turn with 
^« "erpcnt's tooth upon the nurse of their infancy. 

^^t Judge HaU*s book is full of petty insinuations 
^ isrcssms against the Briti»h, which induce us to 
^k Toy fsvourably neither of Judge Hallos heart nor 
r^' His insinuation!! are, in most cases, untrue, and 
^ilL.-anneoessary. We shall particularize one or two, 
Jy ••y of spedmsn. In Letter I. we are informed, that 

J^ tumults of Europe have driven hither (to Ameri- 
^) tmwds of unhappy beings, whose homes have been 
^tstd odious or unsafe by the mad ambition of a few 
""P^pog tovereigna. Here ia no Holy Alliance traffick- 
^ia human blood, no sceptre to be obeyed, no mitre 
^ ^ *otihipped.** This is vulgar cant ; as if the poor 
f|jpv>ts whom poverty drives across the Atlantic had 
7*^^fi)ghtened oat of Burope by the Emperor of Rus- 
^ or the Pope ; or as if the greater proportion o( the 
^^ ^'^^Pf beings** did not know just as little about the 
^*jP^n>tg sovcRlgns.*' and the ^^ mad ambition,** of 
V*^ •'odge Hall complains, as the Hed Indians do. 
jJI^^Qr author proceeds, — *' Here they learn the prac- 
7^*1^2^ ^ *^"^ liberty which they only knew before 
« thsor. Tiioy i^^gg^ )^ ^1^ ^ Englishman may 



^Utoory. 



be hom a freeman ; the Anooican only is hred a free 
mm. The latter has this blessing in possesiion ; while 
the former cherishes a vague tradition of its achievement, 
which is contradicted by the records of his country, and 
the practice of his rulers.*' ThU is trash which, if it 
does not make a man laugh, is very apt to make him 
angry. We have no objections whatever to hear Ame- 
rica lauded as the very Mt land of freedom ; but when 
a Yankee, not conten-ed with this assertion, starts up to 
tdl us that we ourselves are all bondmen, and that our 
constitution is a system of despotism from beginning to 
end, we confess we should feel a '^ pretty particu&r** - 
pleasure in knocking him down with a roll of Magna 
Oharta. But it is not on the score of liberty alone, al- 
belt it is a theme on which, we doubt not. Judge Hall 
could talk till "< crack of doom,** that he thinks it pro- 
per to auack us. Our nstional character he conceives 
peculiarly obnoxious to the sbafU of his wit ; and in 
I«etter VI., as well as Acequentty throughout the book, 
he thus writes concerning it : — •^ The fact is, that Bog. 
lish travellers, and Bnglish people in general, who come 
asnong us, forget that the rest of the world are not as 
credulous tiXidiguUibletA themselves, and are condnually 
attemptingto impose fictions upon us, which we refuse 
to credit. They seem not to be aware that we are a read- 
ing people, and would convince us that they are a wise, 
valiant, and virtuous people, beloved and respected by 
all the woiM ; while we are an igmmtot, idle set of boo- 
bies, for wbikm nobody cares a farthing. John Bull for- 
geta that his own vanity is a source of merriment with 
the rest of the world." How very cutting this is I and 
how admirably descriptive of the general dispositions of 
Bnglishmen I How continually are they trying to im- 
pose upon the Americans ! and how supreme is the con- 
tempt with which that ^^ reading people** listens to their 
fabrications ! But Judge Hall having thus ably ex- 
po«flided the British national character, the reader may, 
perhaps, wish to receive, from the same high authority, 
a trait or two of American chhracter. In Letter XV. we 
meet with these memorable words : — ** There is no peo- 
ple in the world whose national character is better de- 
nied, or more strongly marked, than our own. If the 
European theory on this subject be correct,** (a theory 
of straw, which Judge Hall very valiantly combats,) *' is 
it not a little strange, that our Yankee tars, whether on 
board a frigate or a privateer, should always happen to 
play the same game when they come athwart an £ng. 
Itahman ? Is it not a little singular, that Brown in the 
north, and Jackson in the south, who, I suspect, never 
saw each other in their lives, should always happen to 
handle Lord Wellington's veterans exactly after the same 
fashion ? Accidents will happen in the best of families ; 
but when an accident occurs in the same family repeat- 
edly, we areapt to suspect that it runs in the blood.** 
This was, no doubt, considered a very pointed psrora- 
tion ; but we should just like to whisper '^ friendly i(\ 
the ear" of Judge HaU,that a peroration la always most 
efl^tive when it is based on truth ; and that if he means 
to insinuate that an American frigate or privateer always 
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got the better of ui EngllihinaB, or tibst theidldierBeren 
of the ledoabtedJackioii |m>ired tbemielret in fidr fighu 
ing At . an* in«tefaeei(»r WefiiDgloQVnletMf, he uafor. 
tnpatdiy Uet^Minder. a viivtake. But even tbou^ he 
had ipoken the truth, what good end would aoioTidiotti 
a eompariaoD have tenred ? Ought it not to be the great 
ahn of all writen upon thii lubject, to oonciUate, at 
mndi as poiiible, two natioiis which are in many re- 
epeeta ao mudi alike, which poaiMa the tame language. 
At aame religion, the lame lofe of freedom, and which 
aie sprung from the tame common itock ? 

Tfae^f findt, tberefore, of the "^ Lettrn from the 
Weat,** b the exdutiTe and irritatmg apirit in which 
tbej are oompoaed. Butanotherobjecooniitobefonnd 
in the trifling and almoat juvenile Yein of writing, in 
which the author frequently indulges. The following 
sentences will explain more ezactty what we mean : — 
*« We arrived at Cindnnatti in the monUng ; but when 
I inform you that I remained only a few houra, and that 
^e greater part of this thne was spent widiafriend, and 
Aat friend a lordy frmale, a companion of my dameit^ 
days^ (the Italics are Judge Hairs,) yon will not be 
mrprised if I add, that I have nothing to rehUe concern* 
ing this town. Those days vm be over with me hi 
whidi the violfai could have lured me from the labour 
of study, and the song from the path of duty ; but never. 
If I know myself, will that hour come when woman shall 
cease to be the tutelarr ddty of my affbctions— the house- 
bold goddess of my bosom ! Think me an enthaaiaat, 
or a great dunce, if you please; but never, I pray, if 
you love me, believe that I could thhik of statistics 
wiA a fair lady at my side, or that I could hoard up 
materials fbr a Letter from the Wett^ while a chance 
presented itsdf to tdk over my old courtships, and 
dance once more mv old cotillons.*' Now, we do not 
object to Judge Hall, or any one dse, *« talking over 
old courtships," and *^ dandng old cotillons,** in time 
and plaee convenient ; but we do object to Judge Hall 
^ dandng old cotillons," when he ought to be givmg ua 
** Sketdies of Scenery, Manners, and Customs.** How- 
ever, die Jikdge is a gallant man, and his gallantry la ap- 
parent frequently throughout the volume, <' where no gd- 
wxATf ahould be.'* ^ I have always had a wonderful pre. 
dileetion," he gravdy remarks in Letter X., ** fbr hand, 
some fiMes ; and I do verily believe, that if my breast 
were darkened by the heaviest sorrows, the rays of beau- 
ty would still strike to iu himost r e c essss, and there 
mttAA stOl be a aomediing there to refkact the beama." 
This is very poedcal in Jiidge Hall, and is perhaps 
dven to US aa one of the «^ Anecdotea," m enti o ned in 
&e title-page, as *^ conneeted with the first settlaments 
of the western sections of the United Statea." 

We must not, however, doae our lemaika, without 
admitting that, hi seversl respects, this work pos sess e s 
condderAle merit. The first half of the volnme is, on 
the whole, too exdusivdy topogrrahical, geographical, 
and Kentnekyiah, to afibtd mueh interest to a fiireigncrir 
But the later Letters, in whitli more geoeral subje^ta 
aie dis cns sed, though often sprinkled with poerilitiee 
and abaurdities, contain many good things. We like 
best tho Letlen on the Names or PUoee in America, in 
wfaidi ihe anbject ia treated philoaophicaUy and histori. 
cally,r*on the Bai^*woodsmen, and the atory of th« 
Harpes, the mui d eie i a , o n die M issonri Trapper,— 
on rffptSLfSt Buperatitlons, and^artoof the epiauea on 
Bmigmtlon, and National CharactK. As a fkvourablo 
specSaen of the andior*8 a^rle^ wo adect the Mlowing 
/Mort descriptMNi of 



among 

t~tbiss& 



tVBS iMiinm: or ths obio. 

The beirt must indeed be cold tiiat would not glow 
Ag seenes like these. Rishtly did the Frendi call 
atream La BeOe RhfUre^ (the beaotlfbl river). The 
' Illy Canadian, plying hia oar in cadence with the 
of the boaMog, oonM not fhil to find hIa 



heart enlivened by die beantiful symmetry of the Ohki. 
Iu current is always graceful, and ita ahores e te iy w he re 
romantie. Eesry^iiQgJiero |a/ani^laiga asale. ^The 
eye of the traveller^ pontUmaUy rifled wii^ iMOifi- 
cent scenes. Here are no pigmy mounds du^lfieowith 
the name of mountabs ; no rivulets swdlcd into rivers. 
Katun has worked with a rapid but masteriy hrad ; 
every touch is bold, and the whole b grand aa well as 
beautifiil; while loomia left fbr art to embellish nnd 
fSfftilixe that whtdi nature has created with a thooaand 
capabilitiea. There is mudi sanyneas in the character 
of the scenery ; but that sameness is hi itself ddightful, 
as it consists in the recurrence of noble traits, which are 
too pleasfaig ever to be viewed with indlffereoce ; like 
the regular features which we sometimes find in the fisce 
of a beautifnl woman, thdr charm consists in their own 
intrindc gracefulness, rather t|ian in the variety of their 
expresdons. The Ohiohaa not the sprightly, fanciful 
wildness of the NUgara, the St Lawrence, or the Sua. 
quehanna, whose impetuous torrents, rushii^ over beds 
of rooks, or daahing againatthe juttfaig diS, arrsst the 
ear by thdr murmurs, and ddiajht the eye with their 
eoeentric wanderings. Neither u it like the Hudson, 
margined at one spot by the meadow and the village, 
and overhung at another by threatening precipices nnd 
stupendous mountains. It has a wild, solemn, silent 
sweetness, neculiar to itself. The noble stream, dqar, 
smooth, and unruffled, sweeps onward with regular ma. 
jestioforoe. Coothittally changing its course, as it rolls 
from vale to vale, it always winds with dignity, and, 
avoiding those acute angles wUch are observable in kaa 
powerfiil streams, sweeps round in graceful bends, aa if 
disdainuig the opposition to which Nature forces it to 
submit. On each side rise the romantic hills, piled on 
each other to a tremendous bdabt; and between them 
are deep, abrupt, silent glens, which, at * distance, seem 
inaccesdble to the human fbot ; while the whole is co- 
vered with timber of a gigantic die, and* luxuriant fo. 
liage of the deepest hues. Throuabout this scene there 
is a pleadng sdiuriness, that spedu peace tn the mind, 
and invitee the fancy to soar abroad among the ^'nnnnil 
haunts of meditation. Sometimes the splashhig of the 
oar ia heard, and the boatman*s song awakena the anr- 
rounding edioea; but the moat usual music is that of 
the native soogaters, whose melody steels pleasingly on 
the ear, with every modulation, at all hours, and in 
every ^ange of dtuatiqn. The poet, m sketching these 
solitudes, might, by throwing his scene a few years back, 
add the light canoe and war-song of the Indian ; but 
the peaceful traveller rejdoss in the absence of that 
which would bring danger, as wdlaa rafiely, within hia 
vsach." P. 8I.-3. 

Judge HsU has a great horror of the Qnautariy Re- 
dewers; should they notice him stall, we susnea that 
*- wiU not be diminished. 



ChHstmat ; a Poem. By Edward Moxon. 
Burst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 

Wi YBOUT any reference to the book befine nOr itmay < 
JvsUy be said, that Christmas i« a posm. AU. ita old 
associations,— all its hannless-reveh^ssy— aU iia many 
mee tfags , a H ita bbdng heawhs, and looka and. werda 
of domestic love,— are Ibu of the very essence •f poetry. 
The season of the vear, too, iafall of poetry. The dris. 
rihig, dull nncertam^ of Noveasber, that g^men he- 
tween Autumn and WintsTi has pssaid away, and hoary 
Winter du alone upon his throne, in unoompronddng 
stsnioess. Trueitn that, ofUte yean, a moat aataaish. 
ing mildness seems to have erspt mto die winter months, 
and that they who, in aeeordanoe with hmg usage, have 
aotttfamed to assume the ehiak and gnat-oaaty have besB 
haaid to eomphOnaf tha^heat-of the lequpsratnia, oeon 
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fe Qoee BOta-bitiog mootht of Oecember and Jaiw- 
vf, Soch A thing wm unkoowa to oar aaceston. Long 
fmoda of hard, bUck frost, taccteded by itill longer 
periods of now, three feet deep, to them contcitated win- 
ter The north-wind came cattrogly in at ererj crevice, 
—die skies were bkie and cold ; from the tops of the 
dbiast hills, down to the Tery shores of the ocean, all 
I «« vhite; and the sea itaelf was the only onfrosen, and, 
sBBseqaently, almost anoatarsl object in the rieir. It is 
Kiangsly dtflbrent now. The venr climate seems to be 
luaooriiig the oblivion that has fallen nponold customs. 
Asoow-alonB. is a rare occnrrence ; a regular steady frost, 
c^agiag the smooch sar&ce of lake and pond into com- 
|sct solidity, is a thing for schoolboys to dream of,— not 
tokaow. All the leaiUng members of the Skating Club 
vffl be dead and borisd before an opportunity be again 
sflbrdad them of exhibiting their accomplishments. 
Thoogh the Mm still ^ peeps over the wssfiem hills,*' 

^ lAe ooy timorous oarlie^'' 



bosBBsdeletminad to spoU sport, and, as a kind of dry 
pmctical ja^ sends a beam or two additional towards 
tbe earth, just to make people wonder what can have be- 
QHBCofwinter. The mail is never stooped now ; villages 
ss never in a state of snowy blockade; Cowper would 
& ofpersptration, were he to wheel his **• sofii*' so near 
tbeftrc as he oocedid ; and Thomson would look in vain 
fia the advent of his old friend <' to rule the varied year.** 
It » not to be denied that the wodd is getting warmer; 
•ad we should not be svprised were it to become too 
*vm for any of us ere long. 
Vet Christmas is Christmas, In spite of the atmo- 
Mm. Patriotism, religion, and brotheriy love, alike 
bBowiisremfniscmcfa. Modem fashionis striving hard 
tsbnythem undef her tinsel garments ; but let the good 
ud tiie talented of the land resist her encroachments..— 
IfsUhis it been said by Charles Uoyd, 

" My Texed sph4t blamed 
That anatere raoe^ who, mindless of the glee 
Of good old fostival, coldly foiONide 
Th' observance which ef mortal life relieves 
The hmguid e an s en ce t , seemiiq^, too, to liring 
Sanction with hoar anliqnity, and yean 



WeieH for nothmg else but the sake ot childhood^ 
Christmas should be a season dedicated to mirth. Time, 
*ith its plouffhshare, may have gone over the heart of 
dd, and cat down ito enjoymenu like the flowers of the 
fieUU never to spring agsin; but in the glad faces of 
7«iith there is reflected, at in a mirror, the frur-back 
Hmes of yoor own eailv life ; and if such recollections 
pMBCBs a tcndsr and refining influence, streaming In like 
onsafight among the ruins of the present, why not se. 
me th^ for the children of your affections ? The joy- 
%i and innocent time most soon be past, 

* When one day msjcesihem Uest foriA the year ;** 

^seiss it en it pass, and give them one glorious day 
tt tntvsl with them through all the sorrows of after IHe, 
j-4t m^ save them from crimey— it may redeem them 
oHa despair,— it may colour their destiny. 

Mir would we be mistaken. We advocate no lawless 
ttd enervating d i ssi ya ti o o, which, under the jnretence of 
•dal osDviviality, mipairs the health and weakens the 
^tellect. Soeh excesses are odious at sU times, but 
■Me cspedalljr so during the solemnity that must al. 
^ys, nete or le», accompany a departing year. It 
m bssn flody remarked, that in the Sootdi national 
toiic^an nndertone of sadness will be found to pervade 
^ tbejpyest airs; and, in like manner^ amidst all the 
wities of Christmas and the New Year, there ought 
^be ^ aft nndertooe of aadneia." It is no light con- 
lUoatioB that friends meet now who meet in sach 
^Ghspedn^^imlyoiieea-yMnr. Theif wUi mver tJl 



meet again under similar drcunutancet, 0eath will 
destroy, or space will separate, or the world will alienate. 
L«t any one say to himself,—" How did I spend mr 
Christmas last year, or the year before,— where, aad 
with whom ?** The answer will show Mm the chance 
that has uken place. Let him look back throiSi 
the vi«ta of his life, and he will find that his Christ, 
mas has materially varied every revolving December. 
Groups will start up before him— scenes and iaess that 
know him no more. Vet, in those days that are gone, 
the very possibility of future change came ever hk 
soul like a dark cloud that seemed to ahut out theenn 
for ever. 

•« 'TIS strange— *ti9 posshig stmi«o-how ooon their 

plaees are ftll*d up, 
Tho* sparkle after i^arkle dies on Ufo'b o*sfuaMiitifai» 

cup!" ^ 

lime and change— how inseparably are they connect- 
ed I How do aU the attachments of our early lifo— our 
first loves— our enthusiastic passions, die out I Calmer 
end more subdued fitelings succeed, and continued dis- 
appointment, going hand in hand with laborious expezi. 
ence, robs even these of their paler lustre, till life at 
length sinks into its bng and dull December. While, 
then, the capability of enjoyment still exists, while 
some honest and ennobling emotions linger in the ho- 
som, let them not sleep in apathy, but with a mirthful 
seriousness talk over the past, lighten up the present, 
and prepare for the future. 

We have not yet said a word of Mr Moxon*s poem, 
and we do not intend saying many. It is scarcely wor- 
thy of his sul^ect. Mr Moxon is a tolerably pretty 
rhymester, but no poeL He wanto the vtvida vi#— the 
fire — ^the feeling— the inspiration. His muse is a little 
ambling pony, and carries him safely enough through 
his descriptions of Christmas and Christmas sports. But 
were Mr Moxon to mount Pegasus, his feet would be 
out of the stirrups in one minute, he would bold by the 
mane for the next, and before the third had expired, he 
would be sprawling on the high-road, and Pegasus 
would be seen galloping up the mountains in his native 
freedom, snorting and netting his contempt. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITEEATUftE. 



NOCTBS BENOBRIANJS. 

By the Ettriek She^rd. 
{For the Edinburgh IMerary JoumaL) 

Mr DEAE Mr JouEirAiosT, 

A MEREr Christmaa lo you^ and many happy re- 
turns of the season, not only to you, but to your new 
mistress, The Literary Journal, ^ho really looks better 
in her monthlv lead-coloured gown and slippers, than I 
ever concdvea she could have done when flying about 
the house like the sibyl's leaves. Vou request me the 
news from Yarrow ; but dell a news there are that I can 
think of. The salmon are swarmbg, and dosetime very 
illkeptbyourfeu«rs,&c. The hares have either vanish- 
ed from the face of the earth, or have got the way of 
ensconcing themselves under the heath and long gra^s so 
completely that it is the same thing to us whether they 
are in the country or not. l^he geese are suffering — the 
she^ thriving^— the gsouna particularly green,— and 
there is a close ryegrass bsaira an inch and • half hng 
on the crown of Henry Voung*s Siberian bonnet 

But when I am wtitu^ to a friend, whatever is up- 
permost widi me must out, let it be as great nonsense ss 
kwilL So yesterday, as I was coming Some with a good 
>ver my shoulder, I espied a wight going ud 
m the strangest fashion I ever saw. He had 
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1 a grey hat and a long coat, looking like &ded rem- 
tntaef gentility : and he was alvays ninniog one vhile, 
ad standing still another, and sometimes trsTelling 
itlk a motion like a pacing horse. It was impossible 
» look at his gait without being moved to laughter, 
nd I thought him drunk. At length he ran himself 
ff the road, and got entangled among the scaurs of 
he river ; and Uiough the way out was quite obvious, 
le could by no means discover it, until Gordon the inn- 
;eeper came to him, and set him onee more on the high- 
oad. I came over to Gordon, and asked whether the 
nan was daft or drunk ? Gordon said he supposed he 
ras both, for he was the queerest fish ever he had seen. 
He having gone by my cottage, I did not expect ever 

see morei^ him ; but behold, as it grew dark, the same 
inght came and placed himself down before our kitchen 
Sre without any preamble. I went straight to see this 
mir^ person, and certainly his first address to me gave 
promise of some sport. He looked gravely over hb 
ihoulder at me— <' James, bring me my slippers, if you 
please?*' 

'< Faith lad, I hae nae slippers to mysell, as ye may 
lee,*' says I ; ^ an* I dinna ken where yours are stan- 
oin'." 

<* I beg your pardon, sir. Are yoa the master here ?** 

**Ay, a'thafsforhim." 

**' Humph ! who would have thought it ? You are a 
very extraordinary sentleman, it seems ; — a very extra- 
ordinary person, indeed : at least so the world takes on 
it to say of you.** 

'^ Only a very plain, stupid, simple man, sir,** return- 
ed I. 

** Faith, I think so ; but I must be wrong. Come, 
sit down here, and sing me a sons, and then V\l know 
what is in you. Don't think 1*11 bid you do it for no- 
thing. 1*11 pay you for it, and that I will. Here's plen- 
ty of money, why, row, that's too bad, — ^you despise 
me ; but you do not know who I am, sir ? I am ten 
times a greater man than you, for I too am an author, 
and besides am grandson to a lord ; — and I'll sing you 
one in return." 

I inquired his name, but he shook his head, and re- 
plied — ^' That will I never tell in this country. I have 
been imprisoned, maltreated, and sent to the house of 
correction ; and though the mention of my name would 
have made my judges bow down before me, aod lick the 
dust, yet that name have I never mentioned in Scotland, 
nor would I, were it to profit me a thousand pounds. In 
the country here I go by the name of tmc majt ; but 
if you have any particular occasion to address me by 
name, you may ciul me Lord Archbald*" 

'' What countryman are you ?" 

^* What is that to you ? Who has any thing ado with 
my name or my country ? I am no thief, no murderer, 
no notorious breaker of the laws, either human or di- 
vine ; but I have been very foolish I very iroprovi- 
dent ! Mine is a strange story ! — But you will not sing 
rae a song, won't you ? That is rather ungeatlemanly. 

1 regret asking you. But my story is soon told ; and 
I am well used to think of it, if not to teK it I was 
bom to a considerable fortune; although a younger 
brother, I was independent with economy, and I meant 
to have been provident and economical outgoing all pre- 
cedent, had not every one of my whims misgiven. There 
was no imprudence on my part, for I always meant well 
in my speculations. I always meant to increase my 
fortune ; and who can say there was imprudence in that ? 
If matters went the contrary of what i had calculated 
on, that might be an error in judgment, but not in in- 
tention. Even at the gaming-uble, or on the race- 
course, or in the lottery, I calculated with certainty on 
gaining. But who can stand out against evil destiny 1*' 

<^ Oho ! is that the gate how ye nae lost your siller ?*' 
said I. <'Aneneedna be astonished at the result. But I 
expected to hear that you had lost it in tone oUier way, 



for I never saw ane sae sair reduced, an* as completdy 
daft, unless his ruin had been effected by woman." 

<^ Hilloa I A hit ! a palpable hit !" cned he, spring- 
ing to hi8 feet, and holding his side. **• That was sa 
unfair lunge ! I was taken at disadvantage there ! Wu 
it fair, after challenging roe to fight with a caUand. 
thrust, to pull out a pistol clandesunely, and shoot nie 
to the heart ? Yet that is what you have done. It it 
a wound that brings a thousand reminiscences to mind, 
too scorching to be borne by mortal man. O womsn, 
woman ! let no man brtak hht jests dr scatter his ge< 
neral and unqualified reflections over thee ; for if thoa 
art confided in, and trusted with that deference whidiii 
due to thy sex and relative situation in Hfe, thoo art sU 
truth, honour, and fidelity ; and sooner wUl the dij 
change into n^t than thy love into laxity and indiiier. 
ence. And why is it that we rail so much against the« 
for fickleness and change ? Because, whenever we ud' 
fer from these, we feel that we have deserved it, whidi 
makes the wound fester the more deeply. But if the de. 
pravity of man will still sit like a canker in the flown 
of thy delicacy, let him feel the gnmnd on whicfa hi 
stands with thee, — let him be caat off and abandooed H 
shame and contempt The world ofien hears of thy dcra 
lictioD of thine own daty, but seldom of its bkter sad 
discordant preludes. 1 have beat a lover — ^yea, 1 hsv( 
loved as never man loved before or afier me. I hsvi 
been a husband — a parent. Andwhatsovi I now? Ai 
outcast on the earth — a vagabond — a madman V* 

'' Wliiaht, whisht ! &fl<^eTale your vehemence a we 
bit, man,'* said I. ** Ye're no just a madman, Gudeh 
thankit, but only a wee thing craaed i' the bead ; as 
I'm really sorry for't, for ye hae that in you that migb 
hae been metal for the best moulded mind. Ceme, cd 
us some o* your love adventures; Vm mad fond o' lofl 
stories.'* I 

^*' Go to your prayers, James — yon have much mtd\ 
and pray for an absolute and general indemnity to b 
extended to all your household as well as younel£, ft 
you are all guilty alike. You think you sit likeslitd 
prince here. These are all your servants ; and you b^ 
lieve that you are beloved and respected by them to | 
most superb degree. You kiss the maids and commeo 
them, and they laugh at you behind your back. Yo 
scold the men servants and the boys, and think joi 
have cowed them into attention and re^olar subordioi 
tion ; but no sooner is your back turned than they ehei 
yon. Every one of the fomily cheats yoa. Your bind 
cheat you — your maids cheat you. Even yoarchiMn 
and your wife cheat yon ; and all your neighbours sfl 
dependents cheat you to a man. Yet there you sit I 
stupendous apathy, and will not so much as go to yoi^ 
prayers. Or could you not divest yonn^elf of all iba 
incumbrances, as I have done, and soar away- into tl 
unutterable region^ of delirium, where one day is si 
thousand years, and one day's journey aa a survey \ 
immensity, where the spheres are all dancing round yoi 
and the elements subject to your control ?*' 

^* Faith, hul, I wish ye raannna hae been snapping a 
a doze o' opium, like Maister De-Quincy. Btrt if you' 
remember, it was a love story that I wantit, an' no 
definition o' the fields o' delirium. An* yet it mano 1 
confessed that there is a dash o' poetry in sfccan ei 
treme vagaries. I have had dreams like these myse 
sometimes. Have you ever tried your hand at poetir ? 
•* Often. I have written more poetry than yon hii 
done ; but my verses were never of tiiat imaginatii 
kind : they consisted of invectives against my race sfl 
against human nature. The King and hb ministe 
have always moved my greatest indignation ; and in 
best verses have had their source in contempt of tha 
and their measures.'* 

*^ Od, man, that beats a* the absurdities that ever 
heard uttered by a human creature. Te maun be' 
great deal dafter than I apprehendit. For, in the fti 
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pbee, if je set youtMll ap to ridicule an* poor oat jmu 
iofcctivcs against bninan oatme, what else have you 
tkat is inpostiig, grand* or beaudful in the creation of 
Ged f Wad ye set the horses aboon us, as Dean Swift 
tes in his abointnable Yahoo story ? or the kye an' the 
0iddT>aaae«7 * What kind o* society wad these form for 
sTBikoal an* immortal being ? Or, taking the haili ani- 
nal crcaiioB together* what kind o* warld wad they 
Bake f Wad ttiey sail the seas ? wad they narigate 
dte rivets ? or wad they M a'*adamee&3 their turnpike 
mds ? ]>sil*s i* the man ! Without human nature in 
ialiwrfbld et»te il would be na: world at a*. Is it not 
«eel kend to the geologises that the Great Maker o* the 
aaivcfse tried thia planet twice without the sovereignty 
of hamaa itatare, aa* he had sae liitle mense o* his 
kodtwark, that be had as aften to overturn the haill 
&bric, leaving nought but the bones of its brutal inha- 
bitaots to testify the eitistence of both ? As for the Ring 
»* his ministers, let folk rooze the ford as they find iL 
Tm sne ibey can»a hae done less for you than they hae 
done for me ; but it shall be lang afore I either suin 
paper or taint the air o* heaven with any obloquy 
agsioot my Sovereign, whom 1 know to be the Lord** 
soeinted, and withsut whose appointment he could not 
have been ^aeed there. Indeed, I hf ve always thought 
it srgoed much in behalf of the virtue of the present 
geooatioa, that the Supreme Governor of the universe 
lAw us defterving of such a kind and benevolent Prince 
to irign over us. And I would have thought that your 
own state would have led you rather to strains of pathos 
than invective. Have you never vented your feelings 
ia say of the former ?** 

** 1 have never succeeded much in that way, nor do I 
remember these sort of verses so well as the others. The 
following ore some, among many others, which I com. 
posed w^e Ijring in prison at Fort George ; but they 
sie not equal to the worst of my satirical ones.** 

Here he repeated several verses, in the Don Juan style, 
relating to our late and present mooarchs, that were 
tiely Iwrrible ; then on Mr Perceval, Lord Castlereagh, 
and several others, till at last he came upon the I^. 
£. Irriog, the stanzas upon whom were for too bias- 
phcmooa to be set down here. The following are some 
of the verses he had alluded to previously : 

What tongue can speak the glowing heart, 
What pencil paint the glistening eye^ 

When your command came to depart 
From scenes of triumph, hope, and Joy ? 



Cn)ss*d in life— by villains plundered. 
More than yet you've given belief; 

Fortune's bolts have o'er joe thunder'd. 
Till my very heart is deaf. 

Hard lives the willow by the strand. 

To every pelting surge a prey ; 
M w will it leave jts native land. 

Till every root is torn away. 

So I, like the poor passive willow. 

Cling unto my native shore^ 
Till the next returning billow 

Cast me down for evermore. 

Ah ! who hath seen the desolation 

Of the earthquake's dismal reign, 
£*er can hope tne renovation 

Of his peaceful home again ? 

So I, distracted and forlorn. 
Look back upon my youthfol prime; 

And forward to the happy mom 
That frees me firom tne hand of time. 

*^ Wae*8 my heart, for thy wounded spirit, poor fel- 
low !** said L *' May he that provides a home for the 
vild beast o£ the desert, feeds the young ravens, and 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, be with yon in all 



your wanderings, and restore that reason, which is only 
deranged, not blotted out.** 

By this time the servants had all come in, and were 
crowding round him, intent on the stranger. **• What ill- 
looking fellows are these ?** said he ; ^' there*8 one looks 
as if he would storm hell, (turning to Wat Nicol); and 
here*s another looks as if he had been there already, 
and made his escape, (meaning old Donald.) But I 
dsresay you are all very good fellows. There are none of 
you major-generals, I suppose. (No, no.) Very well, 
come round, and sit down here. Come, old fellow, give 
us a song. What the devil is all this whming sbout.** 

fV^t NicoL I canna get a moment*8 time for thae 
beasts if I wad ever sae lam sing. I never saW aught 
like them. They wad just tak a body to work on them 
night an* day. 

Ld. Archhald. You are working on no beasts just 
now, friend, — only standing chewing tobacco ; I suppose 
that is the hardest part of your employment. Come, 
give us a song I 

Wat Httgi. . 

I*LL sing of an auld forbeire of my ain, 

Twe^em, twaddlem, twenty-one, 
A man that for fun was never outgone, 

And his name was brave John Nicol o* Whim. 
Auld John Nicol he lo'ed his glass, 

Tweedlem, twaddlem, twenty-one^ 
And weel he likit the toast to oaes, 

An' it's hey for brave John Niool o* Whun ! 

Wat, I hae forgot the rest o*t. It would tak me a 
June day to sing ower a* his tricks. 
//d. Arch. Blow up ! Prithee go on, old Cappemoity. 
Wut, Nah ! I canna get a momeot*s time for thse 
coofoundfl beasts. 

{Exit WaU Hnginir ** Hey for auld 
John Nicol o* Whun!'* 
Ld. Arch. Come, young man, give us a song. 
Aye, that I will, man. 

Singt. 
Here I sit, the kingo' the Yarrow, 

An' lang I hope king to be ; 
My name It ia Will Goodfellow, 

An' wha dare wrestle wi' me? 
Stanes an' bullets an' a', 

Hunmers an' meUs an a*, 
At races an* wrastles I beat them, 

At hap-8tep-an'-jim[ip an' a*. 

Ld. Arch. It is vexatious that your songs should be 
so short here, when they are so full of glee. Come, 
you tall girl, that suppose yourself so very handsome, 
will you give us a song ? 

Nancy. With all roy heart, my Ixyrd. 

Singt. 
Mary is my only joy, 
Mary is bUthe and Mary !s coy, 
Mary's the gowd where there's nae alloy- 
Though black— vet O she's bonny ! 
Her breath is the birchen bower or spring. 
Her lips the young rose opening 
And her hair is thw flue o^ the raven's wing- 
She's black^-but O she's bonny ! 

The star that gilds the evening sky, 
Thou/h bright its ray, may never vie 
Wi' Mary's dark an' liquid eye, 

The gem that cheers our valley. 
In yon green wood there is a bower. 
Where Bes a bed of witching power ; 
Under that bed there blooms a flower, 

That steals the heart unwary, 

O there is a charm and there is a spell, 
hat, O and alack, I know too well ! 
A pang that the tongue may hardly tell. 
Though felt both hite an' early. 
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The bonteoas flower beneiiih the tn^ 
The spell of the wildest witcherf, 
The gowd an* the gear, an* a* to m^ 
Is my Uack but oonny Mary I 

The poor wanderer then sung the foDowmg Teries in 
a strain truly mofing and melancholy. I think I ha?e 
seen them, but cannot recollect where. He said they 
were Campbell's, but that I judge to be a mbtake. I 
could only get off from singing, by a promise to give 
him a song in writing. He is still here. 

I*n bid my heart be still. 
And check each struggling rich. 

And there's none <rer shall Imow 

My soul's cherishM wo, 
When the first tears of sorrow axe 4ry. 

They hid me cease to weep. 
For glory gUds his name ; 

But the deeper I mourn. 

Since he cannot return 
To enjoy the htif^t noon of his fiuns^ 

While minstrels wake the lay, 
For peace and freedo m won. 

Like my lost lover's knell 

The tones seem to swell. 
And I hear but his death dirge doncb 

My cheek has lost ito hue, 
My eye grows frdnt and cUm* 
But 'tis sweeter to fade 
In griefs gloomy shade, 
Than to bloom for another than him. 

{Exeunt Omne$, 
Mount Benger, Dec 2Sc^ 1828. 



<< ▲ MXRaY CHEISTXA8, AKD A HAPFT KXW* 
TEAa!" 

By Thomat GUletfie^ LL.D,y Profestor of Humanity 
in the University of St Andrewt* 

'• Oh, to fed what I have felt. 
And be wbat I have bseo r 

Btbomw 

The Roman saturnalia was a grand affair. It was 
ooe of those alleviations— and they Were inore numerou*^ 
than is generally supposed or admitted — by which the 
most abject and depenident condition of humanity is re* 
deemed from absolute and unsunned darkness and mi- 
sery. The poor slave of eleven months, who had been 
constrained to submit in silence to whim, caprice^ and 
even cruelty, stood now excusable in the vinoication of 
his right, to think, and to reason, and to remonstrate. By 
the courtesy of the most imperative of all laws,— <^ in- 
veterate usage,** — ^be was entitled to re-enact the age of 
Gold, in all its endearing recollections of freedom and 
hiUrity.- From the 17th to the 20th or 22d of Decern, 
her, the whole *^ familia*' wore an aspect of hilarity and 
good will, — presents were interchanged, — courteous mis- 
sives dispatched,— boys went about in masquersde, — and 
the servant, in the nobler breathings of a more sacred 
emanciption, *' was free from his master." 

To ail these satumalian orgies have succeeded the festi- 
vities and observances of the Christmas holidays, whidi 
have on this occasion, as well as on various othczs, contri- 
ved to ingraft Christian upon Pagan observances,— 4o fill 
those cbannehi, which time and usage had wrought, with 
other and purer streams of recollection. The hoitben 
temple and c^mony gave way, upon the introduction of 
a purer faith, to the Chriittian, but by a transition at 
once so gradtial and imperceptible, that for centuries the 
walls, as well as the observances, of the Christian church, 
betrayed manifest evidence of their heathen origin. When 
the south came into contact with the north, and the vo- 



tariH of Odin wemgfadiiaUy ab«>ibed into that advan- 
' 'dth, whose dcoiiny remahM yet ferflilier accom- 

EicBt, tfaeiejoicinge of Ytile-eVn moit rsadily^eoa^ 
with the festivi&of Ohristniaa,.and theadvent 
of a bri^iter suv than ever gladdened the Seandiu- 
vian mountains,, wae haUed in festivitiea origlnaUy con- 
secratedtotheOodof IHr. Thus b our merry Christ- 
mas made up of the patch«worit of Roman, Scandina- 
vian, and Christian observances ; and, like sriver whidi 
Ui its progress from the dark immensity of its^neontain 
distance, has gathered in and coomnngltd stream after 
stream, itmshes upon our hearts and soula with a full 
and an overpowering tide of joyous asso ci ation. He who 
enjoys hsaitb, and even the moat pitiful. oompeCeoee, but 
who wiU not leUx a little of hU usual bearing and aus- 
terity at Christmas, ia a forbidding, if netadangerous, 
character. He may be many thing s , ■ . an d to some pso- 
ple, and in some relations of Ufe, <' every tbin« ;•• but one 
thfog he is not, and cannot be,—" a good fellow,** 

But, after all, we are not beholden to such consldeia* 
tions as the above for our Chiistmas feelin(p andreooU 
lections. It is to ^ page of oar own individual expe- 
rience, during the light and cheery period of bojhood, 
that we aie to refier, when we trace the cause of our pse- 
sent happiness. We knew not M^ft— would to God that 
we could still, in manv cases, continue in ignorance of 
die «^ whys and the wherefores** which Uy at the foon- 
dationof athoussndddightful experiences ;-.weknewnot 
the great moral principle which set all the ends of the 
earth a-rejoicing and maddening at Christmas and the 
New Year; but we willingly gave waj^to the oommoo 
movement, and floated on the stream-wa^ of use and 
wont, as straws and feathers frisk and whirl under the 
impulse of a kindly breeie, on the lake or the pool*s sur- 
foce. Oh I we were so happy, that whilst the blood moves, 
and the brain images, we shall never lose signs and feel- 
ing of our happiness. How sacred, how solemn, is troe 
and genuine bi^ipiness I It is not only twice blessed, but 
blessed and blesmng for ever. It sits as the pebbled dia- 
mond of die mountain, radiating downward on the val- 
ley of Ufe, through dl iu breadth and distance. To these 
higher points in our early ex|perience of bemg, the heart 
ever returns,— around them it revolves in all its future 
aberrations and excitements, — till the boy of eighty, and 
the child of ninety, has learned, and is heard to confess, 
that age has nothing better to record or enjoy, than the 
sayings and feelings of early life. 

I am half persuaded, that moonlight, and snow, snd 
frost, and a powerfuUy.bracing atmosphere, with a sky 
blue as indigo, were regularly bespoke, (about forty 
years ago,) against the ChrisUnas holidays. Oh, what 
evenings these were then, amidst the mountain land of 
my nativity ! How the yellow moonlight slent on the 
hills* summit, whilst deugh, and linn, and gullet, were 
shaded away into obscuruy,— whilst the hare hirpled 
across the sparkling brilliancy of a snow-oovered le$, and 
the dog's bay, heard from the distance, was sufiicieody 
alarming ever and anon to arrest her progreu ; — whilst 
the boy ^* was abroad** on his own Christmas eve. in all 
his glory, roaming in congregated glee, and mth tongue 
and whistle of irrepressible delight, from house to house, 
and from fun to frolic, now moving, like Milton*8 Satan, 
^ smooth-slidmg without step,** over the moony bright- 
ness of die icy pool, and anon calling into existence and 
activity the distant echoes, to witness his feats on the 
bright and slippery steeps, or on the yet-bending and 
cracking ice- way of the half-froxen cuRtnt. 

But ue eventful evening previous to the New Year*s 
dawn has passed, with all its kfaid and aflectionate^ctfre- 
menial, as the dock measures out, in deliberate beat, 
the requiem of the departed twdveroonth, and lips have 
met and separatetl, which, ere another similar occasioD, 
shall be separated by many a mountain and many a 
sea— by the deqi earth, it may be, and the wildly-wa- 
ring gnn iriddi ootm it snd the ddighted ftmily 
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Mt, **mii^ wl^ wad weaii," Ias tcatterad twtf into 
■ temponrr npote^—and the *' fmlliog tUra hare not 
IBI7 adriied,^ but lecttred; the stilly tlleooe of onMefttb- 
iig ikcp^-^and the Tbiam- of to-moirow hsTO come in 
tttfodj penepdbk tinge and motement OTer the chan^ 
ging ftttoRf of reposing yonth,— md the morning star 
kt Hiien and taken his station on the eastern summit, 
Msd day hts davMd in stssate and glow, and waTy. 
kdk, whets the eye of the aroused boy Oan searedy be 
anted of the joyous truthv-^od '^ a happy new year*' 
hMRiooiided fnm Dan to Beenheba,-4md the shepherd 
Im tntdied the mnir and the moss, that hissveetheart 
Mf peieeifs his approach, ete her ean have been aroused 
kf uy odisr less wdeome «oiind«-.and the arborescent 
>Uov hss been melted into deamess hy the warm 
RBMhof the awakened inmate, and a winter blossomhig 
Nr nleodid hjfkt tlian the hawthorn of spring is seen 
^ bedgevsy, f one, and foieat— no breath of hearen will 
pr, Moelthig rajr will penetrate, till man has witness^ 
MJt^aad a&Ned, thescfeae of enchantment which the 
Miopepfcsents All this has uken place, and yet the 
Nriiki sad deHghts of the New Year are only begun. 
^ I cut not for the riot and the ramble of a dt^ New 
rcup-aor the exultlDg swell which breaks upon theear of 
^tu the Trondock numbers twd?e,— nor for that re- 



2^'prsuaoe of tipsifitid hilarity which drags under 
Np-iigbt 10 many maudlin eyes sod care-worn connte- 
!■»« when, aoder the sound and the expression of joy, 
feoe liei, not aodeep, nor so imperceptible as to escape the 
Wktof the most casual gfamce^ the worm and the ser- 
N-the ooOed-op and lurking loathsomeness of a con. 
jdaoe, vhidi die lapse of a few hours will awaken into 
mlactifirj. My recollections are of the country, and 

■ the people who faihaUt it ;-i^tho laborious dass- 
II, in pndcdir, fai whom the reepita and the Tariety 

■ iMMai of rdofdng awaken an exqoiaite perception 
■ajojont^aBd wfao^ bdnghappythemsdves, are anz- 
Ma to Dske common cause with erery frleod, relation, 
>d odghhoor, hi the participation of happineii. 

IWplesiing^ and, in my apprehenstoo, TeneraUe, 
n tdl M idatsiy usages, are now fast dying out ; like 
^DCD of odicr yeara, they are dropping ojQT, one by 
Me, vUht the ridng generation is scarcdy aware, in 
■ttyioMttees, of their existence. This, I confiess, is 
"■K object of regret. These obsenrances, coming 
m toss as dier do, ftom a remote antiquity, and 

EtMeof sodety in many respects greatly differ. 
the nesent, serre the purpose and exhibit the 
of the « wandering Jew.^' They are the em- 
N>^ refolds of national manners, whieh, with greater 
Wf tha ever was exhibited hi Catacombs of EgypU 
Mt the ftsme and expression of bygone ages. I would 
PBBTsimk to see a Scotch ^ kirn*' in the style I 
■n vaacsMd it hi early life. That joyous night of 
IJlBatioQ, which, after the fiitigues of liarvest, came, 
gtiedeeming gladness, over heart, and pulse, and 
■^vo^ wfaicn united into one, master and servant, 
r**><nM and dsmsel age and youth— jmsterity snd 



%ire in the pig* of endeared reodleetkMMit «id aftf 
there not many pens, at this very instant, employed on 
the banks of the Oanges, or in the ides of the Atkntici 
in iadithig references to fkthers and mothers, bivtfctrs 
and sisters, friends and compantetts, with whon» the hi« 
nocent festivities of the season ate inseparably and en* 
dearlngly associated? It is, thereitem, under tte ftiUest 
conviction that I am actuated by the sfanple motive of 
promoting my own and my readers^ happiness, when I 
oondttde these hasty observations, by wishing them, is 
the language of the season-.^' A happy New Year.^ 

St Audrewsi 20th Dec 183& 



BUBOX& AVD Bit WmiTIVO«« 

JB^ WiUhm TeimanSy Esq,, AtMor qf 
'^ Amter Fair;' ^ 



j^^wtedness, and at which <« the laird himseH*' has 
"9 neqneotly known to show that he was neither lame 
^^J^f.— Into what now has our imooortal^^ Hallow. 
*■ WBok sod shrivelled ? Into the memory of athing 
P^bjf er s few vsgue and spiritless eflbrts to hum a 
jBttof iiiits, or relate an aneooote or two of fairies and 
r^ Periedieal returns of seasons of hmoesot M. 
2^ eore osay good purposes. They are not only 
r,**^*' of the desert, cheering the traveller with 
^Mnd verdure — but they are the natural and ef- 
^Mxovocstives to mutual love and kindly fading. 
J*a» TOUT fiuyiy drdo haa been scattered, like the 
2^J*H<»*oibdbiw the sportsman, and the breath of 
7^ m^ withered smne has oonveyed odiers into 
*y ws| when the letter returns with its annud 
yy^of refdleded eodearmeats and affectionate 
donot««Christma8 and Nftw-yeartl Day" 



BirsGBm, son of the cosateof WokdenwaBasy notf 
Halbetstadt, ill Lower Saxony, waa bom on the lint 
hour of the first day of January 174& For a long tkna 
he was, both in mind and body, a weaUy childf and at 
school was, like our Thomson, more frequently dikkUn 
for the dulness, than com m ended for th» sharpness, of* 
his apprehennon. His studies were commenced at the 
gymnadum of Ascherdebcn, and wen afterwards pro* 
isecuted at the PsBdagoglumand University of Halfe. HIi 
grandfather, whose afbction fbr hhn he has oskbrated 
in aong, had at first destined him for the dmrch; afrer^ 
wards for the bar } but both purposes were frustrated bf 
the gaiety and restlessness of his dispodclso. Amid this 
debte and difficulties induced by his impfWvideBt boha. 
viour at college, he was deserted by his grandfather, wh» 
had hitherto a ffectionatdy supported bun. A hm noble 
young friends recdved mm into tlieir protactien. Ha 
now entered vigoroudy upon \bm Oreek and Latfai sto* 
dies, and at times disj^yed the dawnhig of his poetical 
talent in some hnmoroas productions, whidi were read 
with applause to his dub of ooiisenid young splrita. 
Among his fUends were Boie, Martltt MttUer, Voss^ 
Cramer, and Count Stollberg * 

In the year 1772, he obtained aaitoalieB of infierior 
rank in the justice-court of Altenglddien, in the prin- 
dpality of Calenberg. As this office ndther wdl ae- 
corded with his disj^tion, nor had emohimente quite 
snffident to mahitain him, he soon threw it up $ and, after 
having engaged in an expendve fiurming speculatkm at 
Appmrode, retired, in 1784, to Ootthigen, where he gave 
prelections on compositioB and rhetoric. His appoint, 
ment as pro fes sor was sanctioned by thegoverftmmt; 
but he was not fbrtunate enough to reedve any salary. 

During his residence at the farm of Appenrode, he 
had lost his first wife ; and soon afterwards married her 
sister, whom he edebrates hi some of his moat beauti- 
ful poems under the name of Molly. Death soon sepa« 
rated him fhmi this adored person,— a terrible blow,-, 
the heaviest that could beftU him, — that brought him to 
the grave's brink. Prom this time he never recove r ed 
fully his fbrmer yigour of health and rivadty of fan- 
cy ; and though he struggled on in the jMrionnance of 
his various aqtdemJcal 1^ other duties, neither his 
ndnd nor his poetry seems to have regained its fbrmer 
.sprightly gaiety. Time, however, wbi3tL consumes brsss 
and marUe, sraduaUy diminished the bittemess of his 
grief for his adored Mdlv. He wished to give a mother 
to his three diHdren, and once more, in conirabid hap- 
piness, to relieve himself firom the fatigues of his profes. 
don. Just at this time he happened to reedve firom Stut. 
gart, in SuabhK a poem from a mosOiMnitten maiden, 
proiE;ringhim, in pretty-enoogh verses, heart, hand, and 
estate; Burger at first lauded at this whJmsicd pro. 
pooal ; but the satisfkctory inlbrmatton given in answer 
to his queries r^^urding the lady, the advice ofUs fUends, 
and the very romance of this unexampled proffer, to 
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pnrmled npoa him, that he letQined a vetponie in geo- 
tie rfajmet, which led, notwithstanding a warning voice 
from Italy against it, to his union with this romantic 
Sappho of Suabia. The marriage took place in October 
1790. A fabric of connubial bliss, built on such an 
unsure and faodful foundation, soon gave way, and 
was supplanted, in its ideal zauherwerk^ by the sad, 
killing reslities of domestic discomfort and diMgreemeot 
The rest of Burger*s life was embittered by this poeti- 
cal spott^ ; and after a fretful cohabiutton of two year» 
and a half, he was compelled to divorce her by due form 
of law. Burger*s health and good humour were now 
completely shattered by the unsuccessful Issoe of this 
connexion ; he »but himself up henceforth in his cham- 
her ; fell dangerously sick in October 1793 ; and died 
in 1794 of pulmonary consumption. He seems to have 
been a man of good heart, full of kindneM, affection, and 
philanthropy. Although seldom even in moderate cir- 
cumstances, he was generous, so far as his means went, 
not only to his frieiSls, but even to those that had in- 
iured or offended him. Though deceived often by others, 
he ever retained his ennobling opinion, generally, of the 
human heart ; and his demeanour, alb^t in particular 
instances extravagant or erring, was, on the whole, dis- 
creet and prudenu He was not covetous of external 
rank or wealth \ be was ambitious only of fame, and the 
confession of his poetical supremacy. In company he 
obtruded no claims of notice ; be was still and reserved, 
rather than noisy or usurping. He aped not the ariifi. 
cial manners of the courtier or man of fashion ; yet, not- 
withstanding his deficiency in courtly polish, he insinu- 
ated himself easily into the favours oi the fair sex, by 
the genuine captivation of candid, open, and amiable 
manners. 

The poems of Boiger deserve to be better known in 
Scotlsnd. In some points of his moral and mental cha- 
racter he has been likened to our Robert Bums ; but he 
is entitled, as a poet, to a higher rank than the Ayr- 
shire peasant. For Burger, to the strength of original 
genius, superadded the cultivation of accomplished scho- 
larship. His mind, equally alive as Bums*s to the charms 
of Nature, and equally susceptible of the keenest and 
tenderest impreasions, was subdued and refined by good 
taste and discipline, and had at command every cUssi- 
csl grace and attraction. His tenderer productions re- 
mind one more of Waller than of Bums. His lan- 
guage, so far as a foreign ear may dare to be a judgt of 
it, appears to be, of all the German poets, the most 
sweet and mellifluous. The cadence of his High Dutch 
periods has, indeed, in our ears, a chirm of euphony as 
pleasing in its effect as the well-vowelPd trillings of 
Petrar^ ; whose sentimeou and noetical workings have 
assuredly less nerve and originality than the Bisrd ot 
Germany. In the Ballads, which are among his best 
productions, he has shown a wildoess, a sepulchral pomp, 
and ghostly horror entirely his own ; and he has, in th^ 
as well as his other poems, invigorated his verse by the co- 
pious use of the figure Onomaiopoiia^ an ornament which 
Quinctilian regreu that the Latin language, in compari- 
son of Greek, so little aUowtd, and which, of all modem 
languages, the German, from its bold sounds and clashing 
combinations of consonants, so readily and eloquently 
admits. He has also, like the other poets of his country, 
though perlmps more sparingly than Schiller, made 
abundant use of compound substantives and compound 
adjectives, an adaptation which the German language 
possesses in common with Greek, Persic, and Bnglish, 
thereby giving to iu poeu the capability of greater 
force, richness, and compression. His best productions 
are, besides his addresses to his Molly, which are aU 
beautiful, Leonora^ Der WUde Yager^ Lcnardo und 
Blondine, Die EUmenU^ Die EiUfuhrungy Bruder 
Graurockt Frau Sdmipt^ ^fc Of these, Leonora is 
known in several translations. But o( all his effusions, 
we were most capUvated by the short |^m entitled. 



Die hoUe He ich mdiMu-a bemUilbl ditty— the neit 
elegant compliment that ever was paid, in the mmh or 
in the south, to finnale beauty.* A translation of it bsi 
been auempted by the writer of these remarks, and it 
here subjoined : — 

THE TATtL OWE WHOM I XEAJT. 
DUhoUtdkkhmeime. 



O, in what pomp of love eermiv 

Smiles she, the fair one whom I 

Tell it, my pioos month, to earth ; 

Whose wonder-working hand ahines Ibrth? 

Whereby in pomp of love serene, 

She smileB, the fiur one whom I mean! 

Who has Ulum*d and kindled bright. 
Like Faradiae, her eyes* blue light? 
£v'n he whose power o'er sea and land 
Heaven's blue bright bending arch hath «nnM; 
He hath iUum'd and kindl^ bright. 
Like Paradise, her eyes* Uae light 1 

Who with soch master-skill hath spvead 
Sweet o'er her cheek Life's white and red ? 
He, who to th' almond's blossom lent 
Its beauteous tincture dew-ben»rent ; 
He with such master-skill hath spread 
Sweet o'er her cheek life's white aod red ! 

Who form'd her purple month ao fidr. 
So rich with sweetness living there ? 
He, who with lusciouanesa so mild. 
Fills the red cherrv, July's child ; 
He made her purple mouth m fkir, 
So rich with sweetness living there ! 

Who made her sUken tresses flow. 
All waving, round her neck of snow ? 
He^ whose sweet west-wind o'er the plain 
Rocks the glad stalks of golden grain ; 
He bade her silken tresses flow, 
AU waving round her neck of snow ! 

Who touch'd, for heavenlv speech or soog, 
Her voice with rapture all day long ? 
He^ who did tend the lark his note, 
And Philomel her tuneful throat ; 
He touch'd, for heavenly speech or aon^ 
Her voice with' rapture all day long ! 

Who hath so areh'd her beauteoua breasi^ 
Where Pleasure has his golden rest ? 
He, that the swan's white bosom fair 
Curves out with plumace rich and rare ; 
He hath so areh'd that beauteous breast. 
Where Pleasure has his golden rest ! 

What artist fkmmed, in high design. 

Her waist so deliqite, so £ie ? | 

He, from whose perfect mind beam'd fortK 

Beauty's each form in heaven and earth ; 

That mighty artist did design 

Her waist so delicate and fine ! 

Who breath'd into her form, a mind 
So pure, angelical, and kind ? 
He, that the angels made on high. 
These holy children of the sky ; 
He breath'd into her form, a mind 
So pure, angelical, and kind ! 

O ! praise, Great Maker, to thine art ! 
And thanks, warm bursdng from my hesrt! { 
That Beautj's type enchants me so, 
Crowu'd with each grace thy world can show; 
O ! praise. Great IVUker, to thine art ! 
And thanks, warm burning firom my hesrt ! 

But ah ! for whom on earth below 

Smiles she^ attired in beanty, ao? 

O God ! might I have ne'er been bom, 

Ne'er seen thy blissful light of mom. 

If notybr me, in beauty, so. 

Smiles she, that fair one whom I know! 
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(SPECIMEN OP COMPOSITION BY STEAM. 
Tflke MdUor of ^ The BdMmrgh lAierwy JomrmaL" 
Sim, 

TouB ^ Pfopotalu fbr an Entire Change in ^ Natore 
of Tlungs,** Koggested to me a Tariefy in the adaptation 
of cieaaL, which f consider of the rtrj greatest import- 
■MB, and by which the labour of mentml exertion will 
be asparseded for e?er. I have ioTented, sir, a self-com- 
posog steam-engine, which is capable of producing se- 
tm hundred sentenees per hour, on any given subject ; 
sad, aa a specimen of iu elBciency, I have now the plea- 
sure of tnusraitttng you a short essay, on a highly inte- 
resting and difficnlt subject, composed by my steam-en- 
gine, in the nnusnally iion space of two minutea and a 
baE^I hare the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient senrant, 

James Watt, Secmtdus. 

OTt THX POWEmS or THS HUMAJr IflXD. 

SuKKOiTirDED by the fawning puerilities of celestial 
eooglomenuiona, thie human intellect betrays its deto- 



natiiig ouality by the genial origin of obstetric hyi 
Do we oread the corroiding tooUi of immoral jointure- 
booses, or the fanatical vel^ence of Indian jugglers, — 
how easy it is to repose oursdres on the crater of Mount 
Heda, or amalgamate with the cupidities of tlraoder- 
tamek archbishops. Away, then, with the iniquities of 
despotic washerwomen ! Away with the devouring ten- 
derneas of Blackwood*s menstnial Blagazine ! For this 
did Oeorge the Fourth lead on the Renfrewshire militia 
into so many monastic nuisances? For this did Sir 
Wslter Scott rebel against the concatenated vicissitudes 
of paper cummcy, and oppress, with nosological exac- 
tions, the inhabitants of Annandale ? Let the timid Wei- 
liagton but plant ius foot upon the summit of Port Hope- 
toon, and the cemeteries of Parisian volcanoes will prove 
the ablest guarantees of onr national expenditure. In 
sober truth, none but irratbnal aotipodes, or Rosicrucian 
fishmoogors, would ever prognosticate the ruin of Semi- 
Esmts, or forebode the downfoll of anatomy. 

But to return to the subject. Granting that the Mo- 
ttKal stenography exhibiu all the turbulence of fashion- 
able entities ; granting that an ephemeral eternity can 
isolate the fragrance of obstreperous parallelograms, — 
does it follow, from such parenthetical premises, that the 
aval coincidences must refrigerate the longitudinal vis- 
tas of Turkish Ambassadors ? On the contrary, I ap- 
prchend it to be demonstratively interpenetrated, that 
erery peripatetic symposium must coagulate the far- 
/etched hyperboles that spring from vernal desolation, 
or irradiate the centrifugal beauty of Circasnian oligar- 
duea. Who can deny the justness of this conclusion, if 
the symmetrical ordinances of clerical contiguity are once 
brought into contrast with the Presbyterian dtocking- 
boldera, rioting in luxurious contumacy, or irritated by 
antenuptial fumigations ? It has been said by a learned 
author, that the repertories of Iconoclastical enthusiasm 
had been syncopated by exasperating effluvia, and tri- 
tuiated by epicurean paradoxes ; but I contemn this com- 
mentary upon syntactical phenomena, and abominate the 
granulating excoriations that converge from terselated 
reoegadoea. As the magniloquent poet has camivorously 
observed. 



manufacturers, and stupified by the united energies of 
Peraiaa satrapies, and imiversal annihilation. 

ADyERTISBMElTT. 

The Patentee begs to solicit the attention of die pub- 
lic to the terms on whidi he hires out the nuchine by 
which the above specimen was composed. 

Love songs, and poems in the style of Moore, 6d. per 
stanza. 

Waverley novels, lOs. per ewt. 

Fashionable and seittimental novds, such as '< Tre- 
maine,*' ^ Almack's,** ^« The Disowned/' &c., by the 
hour or piece. 

Tragedies, V^d. per acL 

Essays on phrenology, gratis. 

Puffs of all descriptions executed on the shortest no- 
tice. 

Articles fbr the Reviews and Magazines on very rea- 
sonable terms. 

Speeches, upon any side of the question, tma Sd. to 
4d. each. 

Liberal discount allowed to Irish Orators, and Mem- 
ben of Parliament who make it a rule to vote in the 
minority. 



*« Wherever life its varied essence throws, 
There is satietv when lobsters oome ; 

Hydras are swallowed £uter than the rose, 
Beauty expires, and artichokes are dumb !** 

To eoDclude, then, I shall shnply remark, that never 
did the parietal gaatronomy more illustriously salivate 
the apathies of ghasUy aldenneo than upon that brilliant 
ooci^op, when all sfss wen mystified by convolving 



LETTERS FROM OXFORD. 
No. L 

Mk EDiTom, — The last term at this great seat of 
learning has not been productive of much which is likely 
to attract your Scottish readers. An English Univer- 
sity is so different in iu whole form and system from 
any thing to which they have been accustomed, that 
they would neither underetand nor relish Uie academic 
details which excite Interest here. Even of the place 
and its external aspect they can form but a slight con- 
ception, till they have seen iu There is something 
overpoweringly impqsiog and venerable about it, of 
which no other place can give an idea ; and, least of all, 
any of our Scotch Uoiversiiies, with their on ^ or two 
Colleges, and the character which they bear upon tbcir 
fronts, of being intended entirely for use. At Oxford, 
twenty. four Ckilleges and Halls, besides the numerous 
and splendid University buildings, with their groves and 
gardens, and avenues of majestic uees, and braochea 
and windings numberless of classic steams, give the 
place an indeacribable aspect of lordliness and repose, 
and make the town appear as if less intended for the or- 
dinary uses of humanity, than any other you can meet 
with. The same idea which the aspect of the city ex- 
cites is reflected from the appearance of the population, 
of which, the most striking feature to a stranger is the 
multitude of strange and obsolete dresses which meet the 
eye in all their mystical variety of forms and ornaments, 
more unintelligible than those contaibed in ^^ Aaron*s 
wardrobe, or the old Haman*s vestry.** 

But I must not enieruin you with the picturesque 
when you ask for the literary. I fear that you in Scot- 
land have rather an exaggerated idea of the general lite- 
rature and erudition of Oxford. To say the truth, the 
Oxonian system of education, viewed merely as a process 
of seneral instruction, abstractedly from its endowments 
and means of learned leisure, is, as the world is beginning 
to find out, exce^ingly deficient — and that both in respect 
of tlie matter and the manner of education. In regaricl to 
the former pomt, there are absolutely not the means in 
Oxford of a complete and liberal education, even farthose 
who are inclined to make use of them~4heonly branch of 
study for which there are at all adequate appliances 
provided, being the classical department. And even in 
this depalrtment toe celebrity of Oxford does not seem to 
depend on any peculiar efficiency m the mechanism of 
instruction viewed in itself; but on the inducements 
held out in the way of distiactioos and rawaids to pro- 
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Mtmj in the first iiiittince, nd then to the ettaUiab- 
menu whkh it ponettee for the tapportof a mimher of 
iDdinduali, whose Mk prefetdon it Uteimtare, amoog 
whom it were stnuige if one or two obould not be found 
who tamed out enthusiasti in their profesuon ;.and ha- 
Ting nothing elie to Attend t<^ mt length bocune leelly 
profound and erudite echolan. Thie leemi the tnie 
secret of Oxonian erudition— not that, at a bodv, the men 
brought up at Oxford are mota learned, far Ian better 
inforaned, than the men educated at Edinburgh— but 
that Oxford doea not. like fidiaburgh, let her choioe 
scholar! go just at the moment when they have got 
OTer the preliminaries— when they have acquired tbe oom» 
mand of their tooU— and might, if they were not called 
away to aotive ser? ioe in lif(^ begin to ei^ore the av- 
cana, and become initiated into the greater mysteries. 
Set up a hundred or two fat aineeuiea m Edinburgh for 
learned men aa such, and out of the hundred you will 
certainly, find one or two in a genaation, who will turn 
these sinecures to their intended use— the undisturbed 
cultivatioo of erudite nscarch, and aoqnisitioii of deep 
schelarshipb Whether the gain be wonhy of the prios 
is another question ; but that is tbe way, if the Royal 
Commission will have it so, to torn Edinburgh into an 
Oxford— let them endow a score or two of rich fellow- 
ships— and make ^ passport to them a dbiioguished 
degree. Tlie examinations for degrees this term at Ox- 
ford haTe either been rery scarce, or the examinees 
Tcry ill.prqpeied. Out of mote than a hundred who 
went op to the achoola,oidy four have lakitB a first cIms, 
—a amaller ptoportioa than is reeolleeted for many years 
back* The vacant chair of Oriental languagea has besD 
fiAed up with a Mr Posey, fellow of Orie^— a young 
man of wonderful acquketnents as a linguist He wrote 
an account lately of the Oennan theoh^, in whkh he 
is profoundly versed, in answer to the work of Mr Rose 
I of Cambrid^ on the same subject* This book coMailis 
a vaat quaati^ of valuable infermatkMi ; but its author 
is rather too much Tentonidsed to suit aa EbgUsh 



The only publications of anr note which have islned 
from the Oxford press during the last term are Cramer's 
Oeograpfay of Greece,— a work; like his Italy, of great 
research and mtauteness ;— and Milk* University Ser- 
mons,— a set of rather learned and ingenious disquisi- 
tions oo tbe belief of a future state. The Oriel men, 
aa yon have no doubt heard, are getting tip a review, 
which they intend to pitch against theQuarterty. What 
their ground of disaatnfactbn with the ktter is, I do not 
know, unless it be, that it k edited by a Scotchman, and 
that it has of late been rather leas opposed to ionovattons 
than of old. Blanco White k to be the nominal editor 
of the new Retiew, though die principal management, 
it k supposed, will bdong to Dr Whatdy, Principal of 
Alban Hall,— one of the ablest men in Oxford,— whose 
defence of Aristotk agahist tbe Scotch metaphysickns, 
by the by, ought to be known in Scotland, and either 
answered, or acknowledged to be triumphant. 
Oxford, Dec. 17, 1828. 



FINE ARTSb 

<m PORTRAIT PAINTIIIO. 
Sy Dr Memet, Auihor of the *< Lyh of Canova,** ^c. 

«' Dtaiei be the Art thatwsn icBMOctdlflt*— 
Tbe An that baflkt Tiine'a tyraank claim." 

1 Aacova the oanses^ real or imaginary, assumed as ad- 
vene to the progiesa of British art, that moat frequents 
IV brought forwvdk theptevaleoceof poMaitpaMngi 
It may prova, then, not altogether amnterestiDg* can- 
didly to hiqnifo how fot thk opinion k well founded. 
tTfak aisminat l op moat naoessarily «nbnM» the two 



thk bnpcbeaa be 

ranged in a subordinate class o^ art ;— and to what ex- 
tent the aisertkiiao oAeo rapMted k juistt that portndt 
disqualifies for the attainment of eminence in the hkto- 
rical or grand siyk of painting. 

With regard to the first au^iee^of inveat|gaiHm t If 
the merit, and consequent rank, of atoy wovk of ait, k io 
be eatimated bythe eieot paodwoed i^on the>'miiid^ it 
will adaiiit of qneation whether portraituie' bonot -aup^ 
rior to hktory. Nar k thk nmdeof deiiaioQ a» up* 
peal ftom principle, aa might be said, to the voice of the 
many. It k aa appeal from the traaamek of conven- 
tional criticisBi,— £ram the maaeaof meta|^yswal taate, 
—to natural feeling and nnaophistieilod ji ' 



Quern penes abitiinm ea^ et jns^ et 

But to obviate entfaclv^ thk* supposed and only tkjec* 
tion4' the feeUnos a d d t es s adHn a well-painted portrait 
are the best and the most refined of the human heart. The 
canvaas, breathing with those lineamenu on which we 
have hung with respect and affeetloi»fc^wiai*vtaatlition 
and love, presents an object grateful and aficting be- 
yond evoy other that art can exhibit. 

^ And wUk the wings oflanor stiH are tt&t^ 
Wbik I can view thk mimie shovr of ibee^ 
Time has but half sueoeeded in hk theft I 
Hiysslf reaaeved— Ihy^pofrer to aokoe left.** 

Nor are these partial feeUnoi awakened mcrdyi by 
individual cireomstances. When a portrait belongs 
to posterity, the feelings too belong to imouirtality ; tSr 
pencil then employs an universal language, addrfsaing 
the taste, the energy,.the virtue of eaoi succeeding age. 

Suppoeing it now possibk to recover some maater- 
pieoe of Grecian art, which singk picture^would eiyoy 
the general preference ? We apprehend not a tabkt, 
enriched even by the exquisite mdsh of Zeuxis, or the 
^wing colours of Parrhasias, or the deep pathoa of 
Timanthes, or the beauty and fpmdeor of Apeiles him- 
self. The eariier laboura in the/wecii? would raiae the 
general wish ; for here Polygnotus had depicted, ftom 
the living originals, the heroes who defended— the legis- 
lators who enlightened united Greece^ during the most 
glorious period in her moral hktory. Or to put a case 
yet more home-folt t When centuries shall have harmo- 
nised the jarring elements of history into the brief nar- 
rative which will embalm whatever k truly great and 
precious in the events or characters of these our times— 
when, it may be, the splendour of art and the light of 
liberty have arisen on a new hemkphere, leaving in ig- 
norance and despotkm those regions of Europe once in- 
structed and free^—what cfdlectioo of English art will 
then be moat regietted ? Would it not be such an one 
aa k now forming by hk Majesty— a design worthy of 
royal munificence and taste— where, as within some con- 
secrated shrine— a school of future virtue and enterpriae 
—are to be assembled the silent, yet eloquent forms, 
representativea of the vakwr, the learning and patriot- 
ism, the wisdom and genius, of our native land ? 

Weneed advocate no farther the moraldignity of an art, 
which multipliea the eternity of that which cannot die — 
which add res ses the tendcrest and the noblest principles 
of our nature. Nor are these emotions, aa has been sMd, 
separate and apart from the object that calk them forth. 
An hktorical painting, — a group of sculpture^— every 
effort of art capabk of touching the feelings, derives 
thk power from assocUtion ; and that work isihe moet 
perfect which most cordially sympathises with the- as- 
sociated sentiment — which flings its instant briglitDess 
or gloom over the imagery of memory. 

Now, in the dignity and lecHfanacy of the tneaiUs the 
' sebjeet of inquiry, by lAlchitaeflbcts areiivOttght, 
portrait painting k neidter inferior nor oppoOed to his- 
tory. AmhiotmpUtoreim^yw^imiedbtfikB^imttl 
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flf dv Miiil in aldMr department The meaat whldi 
UtniTe art cmplojs are twofold ; peewUar to individaal 
■oda if tanttanm, and dependent on the piecepu of 
•uiobI taste. In the flnt, the ooloaring, the draw. 
JK. the mtDagement of light and shade, Uie grandeur 
tftbenuMts, the hreadth of parta— all the essentials, hi 
ikon, of die grand in pracdcal art, a portrait^ adaU 
nbhMaworkofgeoiue, exhibits the sane exeelleoosa, 
aid these produced by ohaerfaoce of the same prindploa, 
Mt piece of hislavy. Aa opsoSon oppeaite to thia iWct, 
aid vhich csniboads greatnearof extant with grandeur 
dfSetty sppcars to be at the bottom of roach of the ir* 
idmot MBark on. the sofaject now considered. True 
gnodcar io a work of art, howeftr, is ^principle pure 
ad indepcodent, which must exist, and wUl be foond, in 
maj work of cxcellenoe, of whatever magnitude. 

Io thoie beaaties, again, common to all the modes 
tf iDiitstioo, which in all constitute the ^ tb mAmt mm 
i^^e** of nrnveraal art, portrait, in iu tme excelleoe^ 
nut pirtaks equally with historical worka. If intellee- 
tu% sad expreasMMs— the animating, the inlsrming 
piDc^of painting — be itgarded, wim are diese more 
■dy dcfdoped, tfaim in tSt countenance of genius or 
fcdiog^ when toeched by the hand of a master ? Sudi a 
pietiicistbeportraitnreofthesoul — the nearest approach 
vkidi the OMtcrial can make to the intellectual world. 
Hm die pendl must be gpiided by the most exquisite 
itieieB, ad the loftiest enthuaiaam. Perhapa even 
■ore acote discernment, more refined knowledge, of the 
kuao iMstt, is required, thus to embody the calm babi. 



tedaofdiemiadin serenity aod repose^ dian to expreaa 

*e oMie tozboleat effbets of ] 

trUstoiy. 



*e ooie tozboleat effbets of paasiony the frequent theme 



Bat, afterin, what ia hiatorical painthig ? Is it not 
P^tntei? aod are not iu merits in proportioo to the 
tety of die delineation in the manners, tne characters, 
^ gncnl spirit of the tlroea to which it belongs ? 
Dm fincj daim the aubject ? still the eonatituenta are 

Ciiti oi nature, and the whole is combined by the 
of diis very imitation. Here, indeed, in the com- 
F"uioD md anaagement of his materials, the historical 
l^o^cxeits a greater latitude of creative power.. Thia, 
^**ner, arises from the greater variety, not the auperior 
wfriVnce , of m a tfri a ls or of his principles. Grace more 
NiBonly booods the simple composidon of the portrait. 
Both, hovcTcr, are casentially the same art — the art of 
ftpmatiiig nature ; and each attaina this, its acope and 
■B) « this Imitation ia acoompliahed. And it is more 
■ afdhte intercourse with this, the aole and primitive 
nnn of «U beauty and truth, which rendera the adence 
"ponnitpahiting the most valuable corrective of sU 
nsiBKiooal art— the best preparative for the lofUest 
*>^of inaginatioo. This the whole hiatoiy of art 
^^ The only approaches to nature, in the arts of 
k!^ are to be found in the colossal heada— aa that of 
aenooQ^wfaich there ia every reason to believe were 
V'iaita In Greece, their theory of the ideal, and their 
?^^ proportion, were deduced from the atudv of 
f^Tidasl nature, aa in portraita. Sculpture, in fact, 
«po to advance with eaae and certahity only af^ the 
"J^^Moo of Iconic statuea, or portraita. The Roman 
^ attained originality, and came in contact with 
^aadbeantv, only in portraits. In modem times, 
?|«tbe exception of Michael Angdo, the best portrait 
l^beca the best historical painters.' IUphael*s Ttans- 
f^>tioQ beUmgs not more to the grand style of act, 
!J"^ pQitratt of Juliua. In the schoola, now, of 
^ md Italy, we find every thing which theory and 
** tttk^oe can give— fine drawing, correct proportion 
"^ tfeat which portrait could give, feeling and the* 
^ of natural exprcssioii are wanting. In the £ng- 
r^ •^ there ia ferlmg— there ia truth character— 
^'''■xneaBiblocbanMof nature. Let patrons do 
<^ tot, and we sbaU have historical pahitin^ like our 
teN-u. . toevwythinginlWngart. 



OEI&INAL POETRY. 



NATURE. 

O, NATintx ! holy, meek, and mUd, 
Thou direiler on the mountain irild ; 
Thou haiinter of the loneeome wood ; 
Thoa wanderer by the secret flood; 
Thou lover of the dalaied aod. 
Where Spring'a white foot hath btely trod ; 
Finder of flowcra fresh-^rung and new. 
Where aunshine comes to seek the dew ; 
Twiner of bowers for lovers meet ; 
Smoother of aoda £or poets' feet; 
Thrice aainted matron ! inwhoaefiaec^ 
W ho looka hi love wUl ligbt oo •grace |. 
Far-worshipp'd goddess ! ooewhogivse 
Her love to him who wisely lives ;•— 
O ! take my hand, and place me oa 
The daiaied footstool of thy throne; 
And paaa before my darkai*d eight 
Thy hand, whidi leta in charmed light ; 
And touch my aonl, and let me aee 
The waya of God, fair dame^ in thee. 



Or lead me forth o^er dalsa and i 
Even aa her cfaUd the mother leada; 
Where com, yet milk in ita graea ear^ 
The dew upoQ ito shot blade bears ; 
Where bhwming clover grows, and whert 
She licka her aoented foot, the hare; 
Where twin^^mta dnator thick, and sprinp 
The thiatle with ten thousand stinga ; 
Untrodden flowers and unpruned trees^ 
Gladdened* with aongs of birda and bem; 
The ring where last the fidriea danced— 
The phMx where dank Wm hitest glanced— 
The tower round whldi the magic ahdl 
Of minstrel threw its hating spell— 
The stream that steala ita way along, 
To glory oonaeerate by aong : 
And vdiUa wo aannter, let thy speeeh 
God*s glory and his goodness prsaeh. 

Or, when the son sink% and the bright 
Round moon shede down her faast*roua light ; 
When larks leave song, and men leave toiling ; 
And heartha bum dear, and maids are amIUng; 
When hoary hinds, witii rustic sawa, 
Xay down to youth thy golden laws ; 
And beauty ia her wet cheek laying 
To her aweet child, and silent praying : 
With Thee hi hanow*d mood 1*11 go» 
Through eoenes of gladness or of woe ; 
Thy looks inspired, thy chaaten'd apeecli. 
He more than man hath taught, ahall teach ; 
And modi that'a groaa, and more that^a vai^ 
Aa chaff frxmi com, ahall leave my atraia* 

I fed thy presence and thy power, 
Aa feds the rain yon parched flower ; 

I I lifta ita head, apreada forth ito .bkNii% 
Smiles to the aky, and shsds petftmBew 
A child of woe^ qimng fbom the dod, 
Through Thee aedta to ascend to God. 
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THE HOUR OF SLEEP. 
By John MaMrrty E*q. 
Whsw Reason sleeps, and Fancy wakci^ 

Far over mount and sea» 
My soul—a nightly wanderer — takes 

Her lonely walks with thee ; — 
And meets thee, as we met of yore, 
' By whispering woods and silvery stnain% 
Upon the calm and shadowy shore 

That rises on my dreams. 

Tber»— while in visions of the night 

With thee my spirit strays. 
Amid the land, and in the light 

Of long-lost yesterda}'*— 
Fair things that fled life*s eariy path. 

And left a desert gap around— 
The flowers and feelings sunk in death* 

And moum'd as lost— are found. 

And thore, thy sad sweet smile ttin glows, 

And doth thy cheek illume. 
That wears the image of the rose, 

Now blench*d within the tomb ; 
And thy soft voice, to silence long 

Gone down from earth, my spirit 1 
Likethe sweet memory of a song, 

Echoed from other years. 

Oh, why are dreams so blissful given 

To charm the hours of sleep- 
To soothe us with a gleam of Heaven, 

Then leave to wake and weep ? 
Why is the lost one*s memory dear, 

If ft but haunts the heart in vain— . 
If friends by death are sever'd here^ 

Never to meet again ? 



THE VALE OF PEACE. 

▲ SABBATH aCBMB. 

By Prqfesaor WtUotu 
DrviKM.T silent as a picture steep'd 
In dewy moming-pnme, by hvaveuly art 
Of some great p<^painter, while he wooed. 
As if she were a spirit who felt his love, 
HnshM Nature^ as she slumber'd beautiful 
Drcaminc, or waking beautiful from drams! 
Even so divinely silent in the sun, 
Who had dropt his cloud-retlnue in the sea. 
And up the blue vault journey 'd lingeringly. 
Mild as the moon to homeward reapers dear. 
And all undazzling, though the dawn grew day. 
As unto lover's eyes the evening-star ! 
Even so divinely silent, while my soul 
Lived in mine eyes, all other senses shut 
In short oblivion, with its Sabbath-calm 
Of lights and shadows lay the Vale op Pkacx ! 

The Valx op Psack ! A tranquillizing sound ! 
Haply so named in the old forgotten time, 
Bv pensive minstrd, harping his glad way 
Tnitiugh the thin solitudes — now at the door 
Of hut or shieling on the mountain-side. 
With vene to some romantic roundday 
Aooordaaft, voice and hand in unison. 
Charming the solitary mother, lefi 
With her mute in£uit, while her husband plied 
His work in fiv-off woods ;— now in the midst 
Of numerous merriment on the village green. 
Throned, a magician, on the topmost step 
Of all the flight, beneath the oM Stone-Cross 
That grandly cleaved in twain the golden mass 
Of sunset, with a deeper mystery 
Than hangs round all the luminous orbs of Heaven! 



Thx Valx op Pxaqx ! and it was SahbathNinom f 
And at my side, pausing whene'er I paused. 
And moving on wheneVr I moved, a Spirit 
Lovelier than Nymph or Goddess of the Dawn, 
Created in his sleep by some young Greek, 
Beside that fkmous fount of Castaly 
Stretched in day-dreams beneath the oHvt shadct ■■ 
O ! loveUer far thut Spirit ! For her fkce. 
Composed of mortal beauty, ssMned immortal ! 
So felt her fiithsr, as the holy light 
Of that still Sabbath-m o m, so sad and sweet. 
Visited her eye^ her cheeks, her brow, her haJr, 
And, to my heart, seemed all reflected back 
On the green earth, and on the blue profound 
Of God^ own gracious skies ! 

"The VALxopPxAcxr 
Braathed shfv with that low voice so musical, — 
That voice of hers, so like an echo brought 
From far,— ^et as familiariy distinct 
As words of^&ncy-fiwight soliloquv 
By wandering poet murmured in the woods 
To his own ear,— none other by to hear 
The fragmenU of his song, but forest-birds,^ 
The ruMiing robin redbreast near his ne^t. 
In spring and summer shy of human life 
By the sweet in^rate through the snows beloved 1 
Or cushat moanmg,— (is it joy or grief?) 
Hid in some yew-tree many centuries old ! 

** Thx Valx op Pxack P* my rose-lipped Margmret 
breathed 
Onoe more, so close unto my heart I felt 
The fine fiunt fragrant sigh fh>m Paradise ; 
Nor ever floated up and down the air, 
In sunshine shivering to th<{ zephyr's wing^ 
Ro8e*leaves more lightly, in tlieir balmineHl^ 
Than did the tones of her repeated voice, 
Rising and falling,— wavering and awa^,— 
Each time more eloquent of innocent blisi ! 
On a soft sofii of the unhewn rock 
We sat us down, within a natural niche. 
Overgrown with emerald velvet,— «uch a depth 
Of moss had gathered there from vear to year,— . 
While overhead, and but few yards aside^ 
Kept dinning ceaselev in the solitude. 
The tiny cataract of a lucid rill 
Breathed from a clear loch, up among the braes,— 
Whose spray, lilce pearls in mist, empurpled bright 
The flowers, on which tbe mountain-bees hung mute 
Amid that watery murmur,— or at once 
Capriciously forsaking their sweet prisons 
In the many-celled foxglove, boomed away. 
Through sunshine, like to fkiry humming-birds, 
To thJr ground hives, or other balmier wilds. 

With her, the loved, the good, the beautiful. 
Sitting by my side^— «lmost within my armi^— ^ 
A desert had been Eden, and the spring 
Buried the winter in a flush of flowers ; 
But Sabbath-mom shone on Thx Valx op Pxack ; 
Nor in broad Scotland a more pleasant place 
Wakes to the rising sun ; nor, as he sets, 
Fades lovelier in the fading light— though wind 
Away away ten thousand glmous glens 
With* their long sounding hollows up among 
The regions of the everluting snow. 
Enclosing many a nameless nook, unknown 
But to the hunter, as he stalks the deer. 
Or poet seeking in the fiuthest depth 
Of solitude remoteness fiirther still- 
Nooks of such perfect beauty, that one tree. 
One rock where broom and heather glow together. 
One grove of the wide- waving lady-fern. 
Would there be missed, if by some magic wand 
Wafted off dreamily from his musing eyei^ 
And the whole spirit of the wildemesa 
Changed, because that was gone ! 

She gazed and gazed» 
My happy child, and, in her happiness 
Deepen'd the beauty of Tux Valx of Pxacx ! 
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X«c many tmn, — and thrr were tears of joy, 
Or pity, — for her fellow- Christiana seen 
SsuUng or weeping, or for creatures dumb 
In their mysterious passion, had her eyes 
Ever bedimm'd ; and then the dewy ra^s, 
In their large orbs, a more delightrul kiss 

' XKiTined upon heriatber's lips, that touch*d 

, Tbme holy shrines of fi^eling and of thought. 
But now last fell her tears,— 4)he knew not why. 
And a kmg aigh betray*d th* excess of bliss 
Distmrbing her young heart ! Up rose the lark, 

I And wifh it carried Margaret's hymns to heaven. 
While she herself was mute ! Watchinf the bird, 

I She held her pale fade up to the blue skies, 
Bright in Its palenms, as the sunshine fell 
Loriiuty oo tnose delicate lineaments ; 

' And r might be forgiven, if then I saw 

> Id that h^ trance of rapt beatitude, 
A radiant angel In a child of clay. 

With the descending lark her sou) retum*d 
Ts earth ; and, as beneath a tufted clod 
Of the young braird, alighting by its nest. 
The song of that atrial chorister 
Ceased on a sadden, to the homes of earth 
My Bfarg'aret's heut, with all its sympathies, 
Went yearning, while her glistening eyes did range 
1 Tea Valx op Peace, from the first bouse that smiled 
I On the green mount beneath it's shdtering tree, 
I A finr gay fidds beyond the light-railed bridge^ 
I To the dim hut, that, almost Oke a haze 
Of steady rapour, *mid the heathery copse, 
^eck*d the rar mountidn side. 

« Yes, mv dear chfld! 
To your young eyes that farm is beautiful, 
That Farm-house cresting there the sunnv knoDl 
With its old ivied chimneys. Its green root 
Sheltered beneath a roof far greener still. 
The Plaiie-tree*s roof, whose honied umbrage hums 
n?e hear it now) with many a hive of bees, 
Conte firom alar ; yet loud as is the hum. 
Like sofien'd thunder, hark ! you hear the oooing 
Of the glad doves, and lo ! you see them move 
Witii purpling necks, and mMoms swelling proud 
Upon the shaded thatch ! The streamlet 9uws 
Roood and all round that sweet Peninsula, 
Bathing, the low holms in uadying green. 
Where Oie slow cattle feed ; or needful gndn, 
Greener than greenest herbage, soothes the eye 
And heart together, promising to man. 
Who prays lor it to God, his daily bread ! 
Yet sorrow vlsiteth this world of Shi 
In the most peaceful places ; and the dews. 
At mom ano evening dropping from that tree 
On the rich mosses ^ that buniish'd roof. 
Have fallep not so frequent or so fast 
As human tears, around the dying beds 
Spread on those lowlv floors ! The mother brought 
Cfonsumption in her blood, while yet a Bride^ 
To that delightftd dwelling ; and the veins 
Of all her liunily kept the mortal taint. 
Both sons and <iaugnters, hid beneath a ddn 
As pure aa snow, while auburn ringlets waved 
0*er every manly, every feminine brow, 
A household, by the hearth or in the air, 
The Glory and the Beauty of the Vale ! 
For man^ vears she lln^erd — still reviving 
As the wilu flowers revived, but ev«y spring 
Beheld her weak and weaker, as she walked 
Down to the kirk with her bright family. 
On the mild Sabbaths, or outworking days 
Tending the house-aflfiairs, or sitting calm 
Among her offspring round the blinking hearth, 
At ev«ning, with the BiUe on her knees ! 
She died! and of her duteous children grown 
To prime of life's estate, one every year, 
For five years following, to the same lown spot. 
In the eastern nook of the small burial-plare. 
Where all their kindred slept, were duly borne ! 
ThrM stately sons, two daughters &ir as mom. 
As glad May-day came round ! A Festival, 



Long, long ago, stfll hdd wUh danee and mmg. 
When they were girls and boys! The father Uvc% 
A grey-hidr'd man, but yet not mfsei^Mc^ 
Say rmer happy, for two sons aurtlvef 
And one meek daughter, meek as sommer ere 
When dews are fklUng, and the linnet shigs. 
Beyond his hour, to mUl the Evening SfiLT ! 
The old man looks unto a lonely life 
In th* unbefriended future ! Say it not ! 
Not unb^riended— since, for such as he. 
And others who in guilt have found their grie^ 
rHis life has still been blameless before men. 
Though frail in purer eyes,) that Infant lay 
Within the lowly manger, while from the £ast 
The wise men came with offerings, and the voloe 
Of angels sang o'er htdy Bethlebem ! 
And often as they walk across the Reaves, 
Unto the house of God, the sickly Three,— ^ 
To stranger's eye they all look beautiful 
In healtl^ for nought deceitful as decay,-— 
Will steal a look, all unobserved bv him 
Whose heart quakes ever for his children dear. 
At the low mounds, where many a daisy grows, 
Ere l<mg to smile in dew above their heads. 
Laid by their brothers' and their sisters' sides^ 
Their mother in the midst ! And if a tear 
Will sometimes fall, it is not for theuiselves, 
But the grey head then stooping 'neath the pordi 
Of the small kirk soon fill'd with sound of psalms I 
Transient that trance ! for holier hopes arise— 
The kirk is fill'd with worship— Jesus speaks— 
And ail vain sorrow dies beneath the Cross !'* 



I ceased,— «nd a low aobbing by my side 
Was all I heard,— when, tummg round bar head. 
My Margaret strove to hide her 6ux; then rising. 
She walk'd towards the waterfall, and dipp'd 
Her small hands in the murmur, o'er her brow 
Pouring the liquid coolness ; then came back. 
With a faint smile, and sat down on the rock 
Beside me happy in her sweet return ; 
A smile that in its faintness seem'd to say, 
^ O Father! and is this The Vale op Peace?" 

I laid my arm around my daughter's neck. 
And then the natural tears began to flow 
Faster than ever,— but her grief was gone, 
And she was weeping in strong filial love ; 
Happy as the young linnet in the broom. 
On leaving first its nest, and on the spray 
Swinging m sunshine near its parent-binL 

<< Look, Maigaret, towards the sun — the joyous east ! 
Lo ! on the birken brink of yonder rill 
So rocky, that no larger tree may grow 
On the thin soil, though sweetest pasturage 
Creeps round each crevice of the cufis, and sheep, 
GoaUike, are passing to and fro the heights^ 
Even as wild creatures. Lo ! an airy hut. 
Perched, on the very summit, one huge atom 
^Alone behind it, and soom stunted shrubs^ 
Poor shelter^-so it seems— to the green plat 
Before the door ; and yet, when storms are up. 
And winds are piping loud, the soften'd bUst 
Strikes through these shrubs npoa the little pane 
In the clay wall,— ^nd that gigantic pillar 
Becalms the roolf, siven as a little skiff 
From tempests soared in some waveless bay. 
There dwells a crone^-4he oldest of the old ! 
Her life \fm past its hundredth year— ^ow long 
No one can tellp— not she Inarself^— the grave-stonea 
Of all her children, and her children's chUdren, 
In green ohliteratk>n long have hdn 
Sunk in the kirk-yard, and no ohronlcler 
Can point the phioe— no chronicler but one^ 
Even she herself, who, bed-rid long ago, 
With dim eyes sometimes visits in her dreams 
The headstone of the husband of her youth. 
And reads the text thereon, for long long yeara 
Stm legible, tiU over all that nook 
The matted brambles and rank hemlock rose ; 
And in thb mSdaC a UnUaown seedling thorn. 
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Orowinf for Mcnitimifly now a tree 
Witl\«iHaied bole, towien higfaer than the klrk^ 
In flowering July like a hill of mow ! 
For fifty yeari hATe her thin locla been grey. 
And dea£her ekre as the deaf ttonet that Ue 
Scattered around, on which the small birds sing " 
Wlien spring awakes the woods ; she hears them i 
Nor yet the winter-night, when all the cliffs 
Are torn by cataracts tumbling down the hills, 
And heaven is in an uproar ! Silence shrooda 
Her spirit, and her palsied body lies 
StiriesB upon the pallet, although sleep 
Seems ne*er to seal her ejres, stul dimly open 
In their deep hollow sockets^ like a flune 
Aye d^ing, nerer dead ! 



« Beside her sits 
A little guardian angel at her wheel. 
Singing as cheerful in that hovel dim, — 
The smoky roof of rafters almost touching 
Her golden head, when rising suddenly 
To tend that andent phantom on her bed. 
To turn her palsied side, or from the well. 
That fears no summer drought, no winter frotf^ 
To bring that purest medicine to bedew 
Her shrTvell'd lips, or wet the crumbled bread. 
Received religiously in those bony hands 
Held up in mute thanksgiving ! — Ave she sings^ 
In that dim hovel the glad orphan sings 
As cheerfully as soaring lark that flutters' 
At heaven's own gates, yea, with a voice as sweet 
As thou dost sing, my Margaret, when our house 
Is hnsh*d at night, and none but thou awake. 
Thou, and thy parents praying they may waft 
Thy hymnings with them to the world of dreams! ** 

Gently she laid the lustre of her head 
On my pAtemal bosom, and I kiss*d 
M^ daughter*s eyes, and pray*d no bitterer tean 
Might ever overflow those lids beloved. 
Than the pure drops that fell like dew from heaven 
Upon her lilied heart ; and as they fell 
Seem*d lo assuage the sympathies that bind 
All nature to i& heart of innocence ! 



But soon^ the happy creature found her voices 
And, smiling, thank'd me for my narrative. 
Then, starting from her seat close to my side, 
As ouicldy esciaping from my folding amu^ 
Ana flying back as quickly as a dov& 
As a tame dove, that, slipping out offhand. 
Wheels *mid the sunshine in a narrow flight, 
But soon returns to hover o.*er the head 
Of one who feeds it, and preserves its plumes 
SafiB from all beaked birds that hunt the air,— .' 
Again my Bfargaret underneath the cliif 
Sat down btnde me, and without a word, 
Seem*d listening to the cheerful waterfall. 
Then bless*d in murmur sweet the Valk or Pkaox ! 

! 



« Lo^ up the Vale the Uglit-bhM heren 
And though ahnost as afewly as a dood 
He seems to 4loat, and o*er yoo grove ofehna 
To panse^as if his nest ware there— on-nm 
He wings his way unwearied, till he reach 
The numand loch, upon whose reedy maiga 
The patient fisher-biid will stand for houn, 
With his long biU dmending on his breast. 
Till the f^-Aoal swim by, then arrow'^awlft 
Shot throoffh the eleamess on his flmnr prsy. 
Follow his labeuring flight— yon see bias now, 
Uncerlahi spedL ! Moending the Moehilb 
In the 6r dManee, Just above a Hut, 
Remotest Dwelling In^he Vau of j^ucs ! , 
For not a sheep-foM or a eatlle-shed 
Beyond and up among yon shivered cUflb 
Kennds the fox, the reven higher still 
Croaks ouHenly, and many a year ago 
'Tb said the eafde had an eyry there. 
But the king of birds isdeMl, or to soou isto 
Hath flown of the wide aea. 

><Y«iasa4kehntl 



At 



I smoke! How narrow there 



you see its 

The vale^ and how profound ! Ton streak jtiw r 
Is a precipitous waterfidl ! Yon gloom 
A wood! Yon seeming sunlight is a lake I 
A lake too little even for one small boat. 
So thinks the skilful ander, who^ with Une 
Like gossamer, can, with the breeMi^ command 
The curlinff waters, even from shore to shore. 
From that lake issuing, joined as it flows on 
By many a Aedeiwrill, UkB Avon grow% 
Soon to a stately stream, till b! the kirk 
That standeth midwavup the Vaue or Fxace, 
Is seen reflected with its downward tower 
In the clear pool, a stationary sight 
Among the veering clouds ! 

^ But to yon hut 
Let an our thon|fats return. Though fiu: remo 
In its sedusion nom the noisy world, 
The spirit of the noisy world found out 
Its simpleinmates, and the shq>herd.life 
Seem*d dull to one who^ in strsnge booki«, had read 
Of great ships vovaging through unknown seas 
All round the globe, and touclung at fair isles 
Bv fiOrest forms inhabited, and blest 
With umbrage beauteous in perpetual spring* 
So he became a sailor, never more^ 
Except in dreams, to see his father's roof; 
And many a thousand homebound ships returned 
Year after year, and manv a rumour wild 
Oft reach'd this inland solitary vale. 
Of whole crews saved from wreclc% and in fler«e ^M t 
At last escaping from captivity ; 
Sometimes of one poor sailor m>m a rock 
Taken bv wandering bark^— perhaps their son ! 
But finall v the heart of hope lay oold ; 
And his old parents, when the tenmests roare^ 
No longer w«>t upon their midnkht beds, 
Nor wearied heaven with unavaifing prayers. 
Smlt with the same wild paasion, in the pcimo 
Of life, another son went to the wars, 
A doomed man. so every tongue declued. 
And fell when leading on a ** Hope forlorn,** 
Flung headlonff from the battlement ! Strenger j^I 
The meelc-eyea maiden^ who, with quiet step^ 
Had walked in this retirement all her daya^ 
Nor poas'd beyond the circle of these hUl% 
The stay and solace of her parents' age. 
Was woo'd and won by one who came fi^om fir 
With pinnies that waved in military gie^ 
And with her husband in a foreign land 
Perish'd, 'twas said, in earthquake that heaved up 
A dty shrieking with its thousand towers. 
Wild &te t for one who had been horn and hred 
In a shepherd's hut on Scotia's flowery hnes ! 
One child remain'd— of rarest beauty shcy^ 
And all the love belonging to the dead 
Came back tram thdr far graves, and in her braiit 
Was.pour'df and lodged UIm sunshine in a doud, 
On some calm spot df heaven. One night at praywi 
Her eyes iook'd troubled, and she read the Book 
As if its hdy meanings threaten'd her. 
Her who wjas guiltless in thought, word, and deedt 
Even as the little children whmn our Lord 
Took in liis arms and Uess'd. The jnomio^ roa^ 
Silent, serene, and sweet,-^-but never edi 
Where on the cohi stones the chained maniae rvn^ 
Heard shrlekings sadder or more terrible 
Than thoee that from yon solitary hut 
Distnrb'd the Sabbath dawn. I&n yean went b]> 
And her dd parents watched their only diiJUk 
Ofkenest tog^itfacr* hot eometimes by turnip— 
For thmr were poor, and had to toil fbr bfend^-«i 
Hour aftsr hour, nor was she left alone 
One dngle moment dther day or niight* 



une sinffle moment dther day or niight* 

For all thope vean ; tiU God, at last was pletss^t 

In his exceeding mercy, to dispd 

The horrid mystery that besieged her hrai% 

And earth, and heaven, and human flues wore 

The same sweet aepect to her quiet eyes, 

That they had worn in yontb-se she had 

nw-'n ^--i-'Tfc'ltwiein^iriiv 
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Her aeMS wfTB vwleNd ; Md o*ar Ike %nM% 
Ow flaibirtk-a>gr the wdked iBto the kirk, 
Brt w wu kerfWfylothdrUttleyfr, 
Aai wkb Amb prsyed to God ki perfeet ^tme, 
A«h»pTMA«Mld. fUtandBghomB, 
8h» Wd Wr dMm, nd Mvw MM again I 
B«t, M hv dMik-Wd, t» ktf im TCCnraad 
Dm immur htmnty, m hm aawto Aowgkt, 
And aainrtMnf iiMn than MBtf , aa fnton 



Tkft UiH tkat ahona wHUn ktf daifaif fjo, 
Wktia iiha a vtrf aogd** wai Wr Toioa 



rsLi 



A dflar-tofied bdl 
W« now baaid tlnkUnc through tha ailent iky^ 
Attlgroopa of people in thdr beet attire 
Cane troM»iiv oat into the open light, 
From hidden pathwajr* in the eoppioe-' 
Or weoding aoherly adown the hraes, 
Stutlinf the linnK firom the broom— or hare 



The din^ eaach of aome old fiunilv, 

Haply the patron*a of the pariah, dared 

The graveUf ford, and, haring paM*d the flood 

In mSety hoAm'd lov the ratted rovl, 

J%bing moat waggon-Uke ; while stately itood 

A fivcrfad laccraey, six feet tall, behind. 

With long ataff in his hand— a sight of pomp 

Stffl Tiesr'd with admiration hy the child, 

Pccpfaif tnm road^de oottage^door, too yoong 

To sH crs^ in the kirlc, ao left at home 

To taek the eradle, or the crowing babe 

Tataaavpfaithesonshine. All her tears, 

LBca dew-drops shook finsm dancing flowers, were 

Fram my dear Maiigaret's eyes ; from our rock-seat 

Of moasy vdret, in the natimd niche 

Within the predpice we rose, and bidding 

A teewdl to the &lry waterfidl, 

Down tiie green dope we glided, and ere long * 

With the ^areh-coers mingling, kindly talked 

With asMiy a new acquaintance and some old ; 

Bctea the seoapd bell eeaaed chiming, saw 

The arinister approaching from the manse ; 

And ere we entored that low house of God, 

Cnta my sweet companion bending down* 

Ibwtf*lrfj!rtP.Mr mi^-" My Mai^aret, 

inth all ita woes this is Thx Valk or Psaci!** 



FOBTEY AND ^Q£T8. 

PoVTS an a raw materials—not a manafae^re. The 
sn ai rhyming, smpoihnsas of Yersification, and har- 
aony •f &amb^ may be acquired ; but the tcrength 
1 4 tlie anergy, ibe soul and the fire,— .the bouodleas 
grandeur, aiM the faculty of discerning the simple fiict 
ahieh ia abrious to all, but unperceired till we wonder 
U our ignorance, when, for the first time, it flashes upon 
sar senaes, through the page of the poet, are natural,.^ 
inherent. Rhyme, it is true, has rushed in like a flood, 
sodonooth, beardless Tcrdfication has choked up the 
mtranee to, and inundated the Tcry markeUplace of li. 
tcntnre. Yet, notwitlutanding this influx of petty soo- 
aett, and the countless Tolumes of insipid doggrel which 
UBoally stream from the preM, true, genuine, nerroua, 
wd tbrilUng poetry is equally race in the nineteenth cen. 
tory 1^ In the days of Msonldes or Shakspearc. In 
these days, the name of a ^oefsoanda contemptible in the 
eais of &e merest blockhead, and m oflhisif e to the noa* 
ttOs^f goilus. We have so long been^milisr and tar- 
Qented with^ the trashy lucubrations of pretenders, tha 
itrequlna a ftretch af fortitude to venture upon the pro- 
Hscriaas of^Aav.aiithoc; and from this cause, many a 
fm Ilea Jboried amidst this mountain-heap of rubbish. 

Poctrj ia the diaafftJon ci the human heart. It ia tha 
iaipBlia,,|he eowsr, lu^daxtf^iifNt.of.sftuBaaod flmuii. 



vstae eompxetied wimhithaaomfMaaof n hi 
It ia the very sonl af man reodertd snaeeptibla to fcel. 
ii^ made all but TisUde. To write poetry, the eye 
most dart throngh infinity,— grasp at a moontain, .and 
gaae npon a molehilL It may be nokeo,— it may be 
read in the eye,— it may be acted,— it may be fdu In 
n word, Poe^ iin ^wing, an uorestramable^ and rsau 
less emanation from the very esacnee of man's divinity. 
Nnmbcn, d^ganoa, and harmony no more constitute it, 
than a man's garmenta constitute the man himaelf. The 
one ia of the earth, the other Is from heaven ; they are 
n ece ssai y hahiliaticBta,— gaaceful adonmenu ; they have 
this extenty— no mora. 

Servility and sycophantic adulation am de^^radations 
to which ibt poet cannot bend. He may be bowed down, 
ho may be Ivoken; blasted in prospicta, ruined, and 
without hope ; he may be made the roouball of misfor- 
tune and disappoiotment.— Jiuiled Into a Tortex of mi- 
sery, into whidi, by tterr effort to extricate himaelf, he 
is engulfed deeper, till be is barked at hy the veriest 
doga which fawn upon othea. Yet he ia not defeated. 
He may be poor, but lie cannot be mean. Despiiied, but 
he will despise in return. Proud he will be, but not pta- 
sumptuous. Encircled with the consciousness of his own 
supoiority, he stands invulnerable to the contempt of 
wealth, and the insinnations of envy ; extracting a me- 
lancholy pleasure from the cnp of his sufierings, and cull- 
ing flowers of varied fragcance and coburing from the 
wUdemesa of hie own, miseries. Supsriar, howerer, aa 
he is, to compldni, and die noisy grief oi little minds 
and of weak hearta, he is not the las susceptible of feel- 
ing the evils of the world In their gsll and in their .viru- 
lence. His Tery soul is surrounded with fk susceptibility 
delicate and sensitive as the aigans of vision ; and while 
prudence and experience temper him to conceal it, there 
fue a thousand every-day occurrencea, which, on the ma- 
jority of m-'Ukind, pass unheeded and unfelt, but which 
rend the inmost strinss of his heart, and rage In his ho- 
«om like a smothered volcano^ And to this men owe 
the knowledgeof the minutest operations of their nature, 
which are common to all^ but felt br few. 

Oenltts is a wild, an unsfttled, and a warward thing ; 
and perhaps there never waaan instance where it has not 
cost the (ather of iu poescMor a groan, or his mother a 
tear. And, while they on whom it is bestowed, experi- 
enca the hittemeos of life wore keenly than others, on the 
one hand; they plunge into evi^ pleaaure attainable, on 
the other, with a Strang, an alasoatdestmctivesest. Un- 
til the knowledge aoqubed haa tampered excttnoent, 
chilled desire, and.plaeed the reins of a heated imagina. 
tion into the hands of a matured jud^nent. Thoi^ it 
were presumptuous to affirm that genius is chartered in 
iu levities and irregularities, it is not the less certain thi^ 
there are sasocisted with, and diffused throughout its 
foUiea and Its imperfeations, a noUeness and stsength of 
mind, and, with its feiiest vices, a misdirected virtue. — 
But while its wit mar illumine, and Its inftarmaiion 
lighten, the flattering drde of its would-be assooales, let 
them not approach too near, lest their garments be con- 
sumed ; for while the eagle glancea proudly on the mid- 
day sun, the setting rays of evening may bUnd the dark- 
ling owL 

Poets, like paintings, to be seen to advantage, mnat 
be Tiewed from a distance. Not that they are more wick- 
ed or Tidous than thegroaper part of mankind ; but the 
frequent Tariance between habit uid pnndple, brings 
them down to the level of the merest mechanical sinner. 
The chasaiof gsnins Is loot, whsn we find it loeorpoi»ted 
with mere flesh and blood. Enveloped In a shroud of 
humanity,— subject to all the ills and the foUies whldi 
afflict anid degrade our luiture, we do not flnd them worse 
than others ; but we expect to find them beiUr, Victims 
to the snarea of solicitiog society, and thereby dcT a'ing 
from the dray Jiorie track of aober rectitude, we fiod them 
living In thalovaaodtdiateixiiiof the ImaedialecMa 
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of Mir ftiencU^-^iii the etteem of tbe many,— whilt tlMy 
temaiii the bat of the slander, the malice, and the en^ 
of thoae who, without the pale of their friendthip, have 
only an external knowledge df their privacy. There la al- 
so an eceenmcicy in their natures, apart fitmi the reatcf 
the world, fbr which mankind cannot entertain an ae- 
•cordant sympathy. This is at once the spring of their 
greatness and their degradation ; and there ia eonnected 
with it an nngoremable something, so unlike the every, 
day rales of fa^sineiB, that, not uniiVequently, the actions 
of him wiioae wtidngs are ilintinguished for wisdom and 
morality^ in the eyes of the world verge upon foUy^ and 
he stands amidst die plodding multitude 

** Among them but not of them. 
Rapt in a train of thoughta which are not their 
Oughts.** 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIH8. 



Thb suthor of the Trsditiont of Edinburgh !• at present » 
perinff s emnplcte collectww of the Le«en<i«ry Poetry of Scotland* 
to oceupy thr«^ handaooie volumet In poat Rva The flr»t ▼olaroe 
ii to contain Battada ; the second and third. Songs t and the whole 
are to t)e illuKtni'ed ny introductory Trcatl«e«, and by hiatnricsl 
and to offtaphical Note*. The «reateat palm, we are intonned, 
have been nteited f n the preparation of this work. In the flnt 
volume, not only te each indiridual ballad «e»ec:ed with a clnee 
and nipreM view to it* merit in a literary tenie, but the bert 
tfansaa, and even the be»t line^ an«i. In many caMS. **»e»>"t 
vordt, are aathered fToin the nu • ernus varioiu read ton whleU 
have alrea«iy been puhlished, and the whole associated In one 
harmonious whole. The sonRS, on the other hand, are the beet 
entire versions which it has been In the editor's power to procure 
from such genuine collections as already exist ; the grtatest car* 
being taken to avoid the modem corruptions which have crept 
into so many of these esteemed productions. One of the editor's 
chief principles of selection has been to ad^t only »udi wmiDO. 
sitions as are oonsistenr, in one important reepect, with the im- 
proved U«te of the premmt aiie. His notes, we are told, contain 
much curious and rerondito information regsminff the subjeetsof 
the various songs and baHads. the persons who Bnure in them, 
a-d the scenery which they refer to. Ii is, altogether, to be hoped, 
from the known industry of the editor, as well »» from the re- 
apectability of the source tram which the publicafiion poeeeds , 
that this will be, what has m> long been wished for by the pcopto 
of ScoUsnd, a cUsslcsl collection of their Justly-sdmlrjd tradi- 
Wary poetry, and one of which it may be said, that the vessel 
is worthy of the prarbMs things wUch it contains. 

We are informed that, on the 1st of January, there will be sub. 
llshed, Part I. of a work to be entitled, Edinburgh Ilhistrated, in 
a serim of views, of the ntwfrt and most interesting objects la the 
Scottish metropolis snd its vicinity, drawn and engraved by Mr 
H. Winklee ; with Historical and Descriptive Notio« by Alexan^ 
der Bower. Esq. author of the •• History of the Unlvewhy of 
Cdbiburgh." Each Part is to eontain sfat enffravlngs, and twelve 
quarto n^of historioal and descriptive lettsr-prsss. Ws «• 
Inclined to augur fevourably of this work. — . - 

There 1^ announced for pnbUeatlon, In a few days, wo. L of 
" The Kdinbufgh Musioal Albuna,- edited by G. Unley. Esq. 
Author of " They say my Love U dead," and other popular 
Songs. It will alM> be embeUi«hed with a flnely-«ngraved portrait 
of Miss B. Paton. 

Theatrical Oo««<p.— A comedy, in live acts, caned •« Woman's 
Love, or the Trtamph of Pstlenoa," has fUM tosseuresither wo- 
man's lore, or any patienoo, at Covent Qardeo.— The EnglUh Opa- 
ra House Is to open early In January, with a popular Picnch cora- 
pany.^We observe that the Otasgow theatre has been reported to 
the bean of OuiM as in a state of some ineecurity, and that he has 
named a coromluion to investigate into the matter. We hope that 
the report Is unfounded.— We have no room for any dramadc 
ardele this week. The f>niy novelty was s farce called " Free and 
Easy," which was favourably received. 

Weekly Limt of Pchformances. — Dec. 2d-«86. 
Sat. Twelfth N^f . He Uee likt Trvth, ^ AfOffse, 
UoK. Two Friends, Animated Statue» Be Lie* Uke Tniih»% 

Mason ofBuda. 
Tubs. Hmry Stuart, Animated Statut, Cramond Btig, 4r The 

Scapegoats 
Wan. Rob Ray, A Free and Easy. 
Thur. Theatre closed. __^ 

Faio. Heart qf Mid-Lothian, Qilderoy, % Forty TMeMsw 



wMch has ai^thoitad las la thsowtaroff a vsiy laqga tmiMsrioir sf 
each Number, and has, notwithitandiag, Bsade it oceessaryfsr Si 
to print a second cdttioo of our first Monthly Part, wMsh Is urn 
in preparftkm. We, of ooutss, greatly attribute this saceci 
the communicatioQS we have hsd the good fortune to be hoBoorc^ 
with, firom a large proporttoo of tho Hccsary talent of Scotkai 
It wouM be pcepostarons to supposs thst any p e si odiral wok 
could fsil, whidi wasable to oonoeatratolo Its pages the sbilitiM 
of sudi meiwss grace with their writings sad ttasir Baaeas the pn. 
ssnt Number akipe. WemayalsosUte, tlmtsevefalaftiokshBTi 
appeared anonymously In the Bdlmburgh littrvry Joanal, ftoa 
pens no less highly dUtingulshed. Weosn only Ibrther pessuB. 
to be tmremittiag In our exertions to prc^nt oar rsaden wetk^ 
with as varied and intellectual a bsnquet as poss ib l e . 

To our advertising friends we also owe oar best thanks. We 
stated in our Prospectus, that we could not expect tlieir support, 
tmlMS experience proved diat their interest and oars might bi 
made to go hand in hand. From what has just been mentioDed, 
simply, and without adornment. It must be af^parent that ftw 
better mediums for literary advertisements can be found Oisa thst 
which our Journal presents. We doubt not, therefore, Cor s coe- 
tmuanoa of that encouragement we have already so amply eip» 
rienced from publishers, both in Scotland and England.^A jam 
of matter focces us to exclude all advertMcments this week. 



TO OUR CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

"The Wanderer's Tale," anda " Soots Sang,'* bytheEttiiek 
Shepherd, will appear in our next Number. 

«* The Ill-starred Bride.** a poem, by WlRlam Kennedy, 
author of " PltAil Pandes,** ftc. which we re^rK nnM^ m 
us ton late for this week, will also appear in our oext Number. 

«< The Fratricide's Coofessioo,'' by John M ak w i m . Esq. - 
appear very soon. 

The article on the '* Spirit of the Provisions of the Lev 

Scotland respecting Injurv and Wfimg"ie nnitar c — *" *" 

We shall be nappy to reoave the oosmaanieattosi « 
the subject of the Royal Commission.—*' T. B. J." is apt nn 
kmked ; he will find himseir noticed speedily.—** InquinKn* r 
our thanks for his goud wishes ; but we hare not time to s 
his questions. 

The" Lines tram the West," the «« Answer by Hfaddsnd I 
te Heaven to Bums' Lament," and the vsnes on •* Womsi^'' 
by '* Theoa." will not suit us. 

We have received several books tor review, wbkli hSf» I 
published months, and even years ago. R is acarofrly to to c 
pected that we can notice them. As, however, we intend |i«i 
oocMionaUy a Retrospee Ive Review of works of macit wUtoV 
have unjustly fallen into oblivion, we shall noc positively fod 
though we cannot greatlv encourage, the trafnanissfcon of • 
woilts to us in our editoHal capacity. 



POLITICS. 

THE CATHOLIC QUE8TI0K. 

Letter fiom the Duke of WdRn/^Um to Dr CmrtU, On 
CathoHc PHmaU oftftiUmd. 

Loodoo» Dec \\y 188a. 

" My DEAR Sib,— I have received your letter of Ai 
4th instant, and I assure you that you do me justice fil 
believing that I am sincerely anxious to wiiness tin 
settlement of the Roman Catholic Question, which, b| 
benefiting the State, would confer a benefit on everj iw 
dividual belonging to iu But I confess that I s«e M 
prospect of such a settlement. Party has been mixel 
up with the consideration of the question to such s w 
gree, and such violence pervades every diacusudn o^ % 
that it is impossible to expect to prevail upon men q 
consider it dispassionately. 

"If we could bury it in oblivion for a short timd 

and e-»^ploy that time diligently in the consideration d 

irs difficulties on all sides, (for they are very great,) 1 

should not despair of seeing a satisfactory remedy 

''Wellimgtov." 



TO OUR READERS. 

Wa sre unwilling to obtrude our own concerns on the attention 

ef our readers; but In our htft Number for the year 18S8, (though 

it Is only our Seventh,) we may be allowed to express our sense of 

ttis flattering eooouragemeot our labours have already lee^ved 
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ieiedamdMmt SeottUhMebdUti The Poetry bj <fae 
cd^imied Bttrick Shepherd; the Sympbonlee and 
AceompaaiiBent* compot^ end tl^ whole adepted 
■id enaaged, by Henry R. BUhop. Loodea. GooL- 
Hatg and D'AlmaiDe. 

Wk love an nmsic that hat heart aod tool in it, ftom 
(b iDoet ear«ataoDing catch erer trolled in village ale* 
\tmu to the gentlot notea of dulcet melody that ever 
■dftBd <9»'lhe 1^ of beanty ;— .fioni the eoli^ry Tii^ia, 
ihtt^^an a winter evening, ^ startles the dull ear of 
" '*tQ diat glorioue combination of choral sounds, 
o» Chriatmas-day« fllU, even in this city, the 
of the good Catholic floats over the illuminated 
rkm^ and candea away the mind of the worship^ to 
the my gatea of HeavciL We have travelled miles to 
lev aaingle song, Mid to War it once again, we would 
OBSiiiaatfid overcome moooiaiBSi and yet, perchance, 
Aog^eoHBy who OQwld listen to it without emoiifln. It 
h ail to be denied, that more than one half of the plea- 
iBie derived from music depends upon astodatlon. An 
ar, widi amore than usnauy delicate crganiiation, dia- 
oonn a peenfiar fitness in a certain succession and mo- 
dolatioo of notes ; and if scientific knowledge be added 
(• diis natural advantage, the pleasure is increased by a 
! perocptioo of tha difikolnes which hare been overe^e. 
Old as the oompoaition probaeds, the amateur ezperi- 
aices an intellectual, enjoyment somewhat akin to that 
of the Biafhfinatidan who solves a succession of prob- 
Iniis. Bntthisenjoymenthasaslittle todo withaHO. 
dstiBn aa pure mathematics itadf^ andeannat besaid to 
be the legmmato or true source hasn which delight in 
masic apeingk Music appeals to the heart, more than 
to the head^-^ouches^ aa with a fairv waod, the stores 
vfaich memory haslioarded in her cells, and, Uke^the 
devand the sunlight of mondog, recaUs to beanty and 
te ftcshness lowers thatdroopedas though they had ex- 
baisd bU their odours, or had perhaps been treiddew un- 
i der foot,— crushed and withering. Asaociatiotts may 
cidMr be general or particular ; but, in proportion as the 
Isfter preponderate, and penonal considerations are 
hrongbt into action, in proportion will be the intensity 
of the feelings they excite. 

Of all Borto of ttasic, that of Songs is moot efiecdve ; 
it is most adapted to ordinary capa^ties, and, by wed. 
ding verse to mebdy, obtains an ascendency, not only 
over individuals, but over whole natioDs, — an ascen- 
dmqr that has excited the attcndon of legisUitora and 
philoaopben. Till very lately, ScotUnd used always to 
U considered as conspicuously eminent for her %tack of 
astional melodies i and even ^kmc who were disposed to 
dhmiiB the refinement of Scottish taste, were always 
vffling to allow the excellence of Scottish song. We 
have obaerved, with regret, that some slight alteration in 

these acntiments hM, within the last few years, been 



gradually working its way in the public mind. Fashiony 
that capridous butterfly, has been taking under the pa- 
tronage of her golden wings a newer style; and the un* 
adorned simplicity, the wUd pathos, and the mountain 
vigour of those airs, which delighted our fathers and so- 
laced our own childhood, have been pronounced unsci- 
entific,— rude,-^coarse,— vulgar. Strong words { but, as 
epithets of blame, unjust and powerless. *' Unscienti- 
fic*' our songs mav be, but so, we presume, are the 
songs of the blackbird, and skylark,— at least we never 
baud that they took lessons eiUier ficom Gatalani or Fin* 
lay Dun. Unscientific I so are all the glorious harmo. 
nies of nature,— all the music of animate and inanimate 
creation,— every note of woe,— every sound of bliss I 
Unscientific indeed ! We are talking of music's infiu- 
ence over the heart $ nor are we talking with disrespect 
of science,— ibr we are among the most scientific musi- 
cians in Bdinburgh ; but what has sdenoe, to do with 
the songs ofapeowe—4if a whole country? Sdenoe may 
have a great desl to do with the carefully-scribbled 
sheets that lie before a (German or an Italian compoeer, 
intent only upon his breves and his semibrsves, his 
sharps and his ^ata, his crotoheto anid his quavera, his 
octaves and his bars, his nugors and his minon ; or it 
may have a great desl to do with tiieigentleman in white 
kid glovea, silk stockings and shoes, who tripemto the 
concert-ioom, and looks round with a glance that makes 
the fiddlera tremble. But what has it to do with the 
glen and the hlUride, the cot, theviUagCt and the town, 
where live the descendanta of the men who fought at 
Bannodibum, and pulled down the Roman icfol? ^Let 
that paas !" ^* Their muaic is, moreover, rude, and 
coarse, and vulgar." Have the kindness to desire the 
lady and gentleman who thus deacrihi; it to walk in. 
Did you ever see, in aU your life, t«ro such miserable^ 
looking Cockneys? Only listen ifi that ydp and jabber 
which they call speaking. The female wears a pink 
scarf, a faded white satin bodnet, and a tawdry plume 
of feathers, that have been evidently mudi bedaggled. 
In a shrill treble, she can shig you two or three things 
by Aloore, and can lash * piano-forto Into foam, with- 
out ever stopping to take breath. The male carries 
a flute in his coat-pocket, and can, besides, sing se* 
oonda to all known tunes, although, it must be eon- 
feased, that his b«M would have a ohanee of bemga Ut« 
tie more sonoieus were his habits a little less dissqiated. 
Wdl, these creatures pronounce the Scottish music ^ vul- 
gar." Weshould like much to hear a good definition of 
vmlgahty* 

If every man who wears a white neckcloth be a gen- 
tlenian, we give up the point $ for all your modem Lon- 
don oomposers, whether of the words or the aire, know 
bow to tie a white neckdoth round the necks of thdr 
songs. Butunlessitbeused to conceal the scar of some 
family taint in the blood* we pay no more respect to a 
whlu neckcloth than we do to a worsted ** comforter." 
Prrhaps ScotUnd is vulgar altogether {-^terhaps ita 
aodent Doric, which all its Stuart kings spoke for cen» 
tnries, is vulgar ;— perhaps itt struggles for liberty and 
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jBli^oii V^^Viffgar ;_perhapt ite very scenery is tuI- 
F&r.-^ts lochs and mountains,— its Glencncs and its 
Jrampisns. And certainly, if fashion limit herself to 
icr wax candles and silk dresfies, her etprU de fntlk* 
teur* and her French quadrilles, all these things of 
irhich we have just spoken are Tulgar. Bums is vul- 
var,— Allan Ramsay is vulgar,— Nature is vulgar,-. 
•very thing is vulgar, with the exception of a few arti- 
icial, diseased, rotten, and sorely-dressed puppets, who 
x)ngregate in drawing-rooms, for the expreM purpose, 
me would think, of countenancing the deterioration of 
;he human species. 

Douhly dear art thou to us, James Hogg,—*' Ettrick 
Shepherd." *« Forest Minsirel,*' and "Mountain Bard," 
—doubly dear art thou to us, when the Southron ofiVcts 
\o sneer at the music of oar own romantic land, and 
when even the child of Coila seems to rule #ith a feebler 
iway (he bosoms of his countrymen. We need a harp 
snd a heart like thine, with the virtue, and the courags, 
snd the strength, to resist t!he weak insipidity of an 
emasculated age. We admire Mooce^ — we love the me- 
lodies of green Erin ; Bishop composes beautiCuUy, and 
so does Rossini ; many of Thomas Bayly's songs are 
pretty, and prettily have they been set to music by Bar- 
nett and others, and very prettily have they been sung by 
ten hundred interesting young ladies, and no less interest- 
ing young gentlemen ; but were was a time when songs 
were not mere pieces of prettiness,^ — when they had tlnit 
within " which paaseth show,"— when they stirred the 
jeep fountains of the human heart,— when they mingled 
with the character and the dispositions, even as the li^t 
of mommg mingles with the purple cloud. There was 
a time, tc»o, when " cauld Caledonia" had herovn songs, 
which she loved above all the songs of the earth, and 
when her ynutht^ and maidens but rarely lilted the strains 
t^iat issue f om the shops of London music-sellers. We 
had rather see that time again; even although the march 
of music-il improvement were to stop, Und those simpler 
days be restored when the eye of pati^titm and affec- 
tion kindled at every wild melody that breathed of home. 

The ettrick Shepherd has already done much to pro- 
tect the rights of that Muse whom he worships ; he has 
stood by her tottering throne, and driven back rebelUcHi 
from its vcy foot. Af oore himself, with his bland whis- 
per, and soft, inanuating smile, wishing to effbct by 
stratagem what others were not able to do by force, oor 
Shepherd has detected, and with one bUst of the good 
bagpipe — a noble and a potent we««pen, at which the 
wenk nerves of Cockneys tb udder— has blown the wily 
knave from the prtsecice. We reverence the bagpipe* 
Cockneys have hear! it within four walls, or in narrow 
lanes, and the sounds Hn through them like long nee- 
dies. But we are a mouatliin laee, and w« nuist have 
mountain mu^ic, — muwie th^t can buffet the blast, and 
con be heard mellowed on the far peak, or down in the 
deep ravine. Byron reverenced the bagpipe,-^Bonapartd 
reverenced it, and trembled. Well did he know << the 
war. notes of Lochlel,*^— fearfUUy did he aogur the forw 
tune of the coming fight, 

" When wild and shrill the Camerons' gathering rose.** 

The comparison may sound somewhat hdicrous ; but 
a poet like Bums or Hogg is the intellectual bagpipe of 
the land. Many of his notes are harsh, — som« of them, 
perhaps, dull as the drone itself; hut let the day and 
the hour come, and they will rush upon the heart with 
a power no tongue may teU. Youth — father. land — 
friend;< — early Iove-«4uff*ering8 that have strtogthened 
— hopes that have cheered-^kindnesses that could be re- 
paid only with the hilent and gushing tears of gratitude 
— uni«e m the momentary vision, and there is not an as- 
ptratioQ that seems too lofty tor the mind to soar to,— 
not a deed that soems too daring for the h^nd to do. 
Long may the Ettrick Shepherd worship the Aluse as 
he has already wor&hipped her I She is one whom every 



Scotsman, worthy of the name, must love. She is not 
fashionable, perhaps,^that is to say, she dues not wear 
a pink {>carf, a faded white satin bonnet, and « tawdry 
plume of feathers ; but she la one of i^hom he who walk- 
ed bdiind his. plough f* in glory and hi joy" has aaid, 

" A hair-brain'd sentimental trace 

Was stronglv marked in her fiioe; 

A wildly-witty rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 

Her eye, even turned on empty spaoe^ 
Beam'd keen with honour.** 
True ; Hogg has written a eood deal of mediocre stuff, — 
and it is the prerogative of geniua to do so with impu- 
nity. Shakspeare has written a great deal of stuff*; and 
Milton's ^ Paradise Regained" is, for the moit part, 
watery enough. Does this make the Shepherd's ^'Kil- 
meny" less exquisite, or dozens of his nner liongs less 
beautiful ? We commune, therefore, n » longer with 
the mongrels we have been exposing, but proceed at 
once to say a few worda of the work before us. 

*' Select and Rare Scottish Melodies," with the words 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, and accompaniments by Bishop, 
could hardly fail to possess many features of interest, 
both musical and literary. Accordingly, we find, in 
the first place, that great judgment has been shown in 
the chttice of the airs, of which there are thirteen. With 
only one or two exceptions they are all atrongly marked, 
and highly characteristic of the country to which they 
belong ; whilst, at the same time, they an not too com- 
mon-place or familiar, nor, so far as we know, have they 
before been made popular as songs, by havhig words 
set to them of that natu'c which rendered competition 
hopeless. In the next place, the Ettrick Shepherd has 
seldom been happier than he has been in his composi- 

titons for this work. The opening song, it is true, 

^^ Mary, canst thou leave me ?"does not please us s much, 
for, though simple and appropriate, it is, on the whole, too 
common-place, and very slightly indicative of that ori- 
ginality which so peculiarly belongs to its author. In the 
second, however, the Shepherd is himself. Tlie best 
proof.of this wiU be to give the words verhalim^ merely 
premising that they are set to that fine old air, ^^ I*ii 
gang nae mair to yon toun"-.. 

O WHAT WTLL A* THE LADS DO ? 

O what will a* the lads do, 

When Maggy gam^ away ? 
O what will a* the lads do, 
- When Maggy gangs away ? 
There's no a heart in a' tlie glen 

That disoa dread the day ; | 

O what will a* the lads do, 

When Maggy gangs away ? 

Young Jock has ta*en the hill for 't, 

A waefu' wight is he ; 
Poor Harrv*8 ta'en.the bed for \ 

An' laid him down to die; 
An' Sandy's gane unto the lurk, 

An' learning last to pray ; i 

An* O what wUl the lads do, 

When Maggy gangs away? 

The young laird o* the Langshaw 

Has dnmk her health in wine ; 
The priest in confidence has said 

The lassy was diviue : 
And that is mair in matden*s praise 

Than ony priest should say. 
But O what will the lads do, 

When Maggy gangs away? 

The wailing in our green glen 

That day will quaver high ; ' 

Twill draw the redbreast frae the wood, 

The laverock frae the sky ; 
The imrietf frae their beds o* dew 

Will rise an* join the lay. 
Oh hey ! what a day will be^ 

'H'hen Maggy gangs away ! 
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I TlMsezt is in Adifeentitzmiii, hot we think tcar^y 
! afttior. Bers H is— 

TSBmS*8 ITAB 1.4DD1S CaM11i«» 

Thert's nae laddie coming /or th«, my.dear Jean, 
TWe's ni« Wdie coming for thee, my deer Jean , 
I have watcb'd you st mfd^ay, at mom, •'jd W e en, 
An' thCTe-s nae laddie coming for thee, my ^ J«". 
Bat be AM dotrn-hearted ih</ wooan ga«* i>y» 

ita*!^ I WsaapMce TU Aare it wl' thee. 



O Joi^c, dew Jeviia, whm ire twa were yooDg^ 
1 I saftM YMV kat0r to your bosom I clung— 
Y« kia^ in»«od olasp'd me, and croon'd wur bit sang, 
An' bodre n*» »JxH»t when you hardly dought gang ; 
An' irheM ^fl side, wi* a red watery ce 
Ten w»|«HM o'er your billy, and fear'd he wad dee j 
I I &nd'yoar canld^iand often laid on W brow, 
j An'thcsweetkiSBo'kindneMimpreM'doBmyniiiwr. 

Stewae w» my yoiiog heart to aee my Jean weep, 

Id«Bdwyrfci4tWlimiiae«toep9 

It w^ ths4 that I mrtrk'A a' thy kiwhi«s for m«^ 

Oh, wtat 4s I ofPe, my d«^ sisters ts. thee ! 

TbaB bs us dow».hflarted, for nae hul «an £Dti 

3ff hsan it yearns o'er thes, an' gneved wad I be 
If W^ wars to part my dear Jeanie an me. 

The foorth song, ** I downs langh, T downs iiBafr,'' 
wc abstain from quoting, only becau!*e we intend qi^ 
dng one or two others. The fifth and «*^»^ "^« 
bri» that spring in 8om6 land unknown, jntt '^The 
Sorters o* Selkirk,** arc good ; hut we Bke ihe sevett^ 
«tm better, wlilch U an excellent spedmcn hjth of the 
Sbepherd^s quiet humout and soand morality. It is 



Tfte LABIS*' XTSftriXa tOvKOf 

O the glass Is no for yon, 

Bonnie laddie, O, 
The glass Is no for you, 

Bonnie laddie, O ; 
The glMs is no for yon, 
For It pahits yonr mmalr hi!S«w> 
An' it fills you roaring fou, 

Bonnie laddie, O. 
Then drive us not aw*y wi* your dnnking, U, 
W« like your presence mair than you're thinking, O, 
How happy would you be 
In ourbKhsome company. 
Taking innocence and dee 

For yonr drinking, O. 

Now your een are gUmcing bright, 

Bonnie hUMIe, (^ 
Wi' a pore and J<5^' lirfht^ 

Bonnie laddie, 0« 
But at ten o^doek at ni|bt, 
Tak a lady's word in j»Oght» 
We will see another sight, 

Bonnie kiddie, O. ^ 

There's a right path and a wranjf, bomile fafldie, U, 
An* ye needna argue lang, bonnle laddie, V ; 
For the mair you taste an' see 
Of onr guileless company, 
Ay the happier you wiU be, 

Bonnie Luldie, O. 

The eighth hi entitled « An Atablan Sflog;'* hot 
we like 00* author best when he keeps on the wstXt 
side of the Tweed; the air, eompoted by 9»hflp, *• 
simple and beautiful, but strikes us as being ehttle out 
of place. *^ Come, tow the boat" is a Highlai^ air, and 
the words, as they should be, are gallant and watllkf^ 
The tetiTb song, " Appie M*Gie," is adroirrfjle, and 
only equalled by the eleventh, " The broom sae gteen, 



~which,~however, we verily belKve, ii surpassed by the 
tfMWh ^ G*Bg to the brakens wT me.*' We have 
heard the Shepherd sing this song hknsdf, and though 
he has nearly as little voice as ever nan had, he hss an 
excellent ear, and a warm heait, and » soul sparlUing 
in his bright ^rey eye,— and these, together with the 
best lungs in Yarrow, carry everything before them, 
and secure one of the most rapturous encores that ever 
issued from the palms of the hands. Nevertheless, we 
nmst reserve the only jipace we have left for the thir- 
teenth song, in which the words and the air are so ad- 
mirably adapted to each other, that we are certain a 
single verse, if sung by a Scotch regiment on the eve of 
an engagement, would make that regiment more than a 
match for the whole army of the enemy. If Sir William 
Coogreve is knighted and pensioned for inventing a new 
sort of rocket, what ought Hogg not to be for supply- 
ing his countrymen with strains, which, in the day of 
battle, would be more dreaded than a thousand rockets ? 
No man. could ever be defeated who had taught his na- 
tive mountains to echo 

mS QATBXBXKO OF THX CLAKS. 

There's news come over the Highlands yestreen, 
Wni soon gar bonnets and broadswords keen, 
And philabegs short, and tartans green. 

Shine over the shore in the morning. 
H^ eomm ! he ootaM ! mir nirits to efacsr. 
To cherish the hMid he kolte most dear; 
To bai^ the reiver, the base deceiver, 
And niiaethe fane of the Clans for ever: 
Owr Prince b hmded in Moidart Bay ; 
Conaejnaisa the damour of bagpipe** yamour. 

And join our lov'd Prinoe in the morning. 

Corner brave lA>chisl, the honour be thine, 

'I*he first in royal array to shine ; 

If bold Clan- Ronald and thee combhie. 

Then who dare remain in the momliig! 
Ofensarry vrWl stand, wtth arm of steel. 
And K«ppoeh h Wood frwB head to h»ri; 

wSmcSSS, mSkSmS^!^ pliant OaBpEonaW, 
Ate nil in the Wd, and know not. to yield,-^ 
AwraiiiMarrayt and hastin* away 

To wdotune their Friuce m the mofning. 

The Appb will come, while coming Is good ; 
The stem Mintosh is of trusty blood; 
M'Kenzie and Fraser will come at their leisure. 
The whlggers of Sutherland scormng. 

The Atholmen keen as ««* 't*^'*!? ' j^. 

MTherson fhr ChartJ* trill batde the drfl ^ 

The hardy CUm.D»ii«*h is up in tha Rvnooch; 
M^IjCBD'and M*©*^** •" "««« '"•'* vigour, 
' UiiMf^bythepisdBetfhMih^Argyle; 
A«d kndly Dr«vunood is belted, and oonung 
T« join ilia lov'd Friuoe i& the morning. 

Come a' that are true men, steel to the bane ! 
Come a* that reflect on the davs that are gane ! 
Come a* that have hreeks, and a* that have uane. 

And a* that are bred unto scorning ! 
Come Moidart and Moy, M*Gun and M*CrBW ; 
M'Dugalds, McDonalds, M*D«vils, and a ; 
M*Dulband M*Dttniplee, M'Lewhi and M'Lnmpies, 
With daymortp gleaming, and standards streaming ; 
Oameawift as therosk ^'»' ''•^ ** f!^7*t-«^ 
Thttt whi^i in thair tfror may quake for terror^ 

To seaour ariay in the morning. 

These selset and wra Scottish Melodies ought to be 
fonnd among the music of every true Scottish family, 
Md Dttght to be wiBgeominuaUy by aU our « fair wo. 
wmniSii bmve men." Thcie is the freshness of the 
country about them ;— the wild luxuriance of the land 
«« Where blooms the red ht»Aer and thistle sae green." J 
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F0ni^ Tatet mid Traiki^Mi^ <Algfty teUdii from <ft« 
Ft^Uoe LH m mi m r e vf Germmtp. By George G. 
Cwmioriiaan. In 8 voli. lama BkeUe, FuOtt^ 
Um^miC9.iOllmgom. (UnpwblfahedL) 

A irsftT itriklng pecnltiritj of Octnuui HtoMme It 
the immense propiwtioii wl^ch ttt works of Hctioo hmt 
to lis other depertmentti This, pvobeblj, irises ftom 
the vset mnltitudeof tndStlflDs end legends with wh^ 
e?ery corner of Geimanyr— « I* the awe whh most 
c6ttA tries sbouUttng in the plctiu ts ^ n e ^" ■ i s crowded^ 
especiaDy along the ttajestie oomie of ths BhSm^ and 
among the tenmlc seeneiT of Ae Hars M oontsins. To 
the awakening acnias or Germany, de ieimhi e d to de- 
viate ftom the o£l and woro-oat cUssicsl modeb, these 
wild legends, which were die only other materials of H- 
leratuie, oat of itself, that were within its power, seem to 
hare soggested that general tone of romance, and that 
passkm fn fictitious writing, which is so oonspicaoasin 
Gctrman litentnit. And It Is not to he denied, that, fai 
CQOseqnence of this, diere helongi, in general, to the 
German romance, an air of fteshness, and natifOTigoar, 
which is wanting fa) those Hteratmres In wMch this rae- 
des of composition is moroef an exotic. We can he- 
lievo mote easily m mamls and prod]^ hcside the 
Rhine than on the Thames or the Seine, and feel as if 
their corobinalion there with human agency were less 
unnatoral than dsewhcrok And as the power of atttac 
tion in fictitioas fiteratore is always in proportion to oar 



of its appropriateness and natmafams, we do not 
wonder that J- if mmance we most hafe— 4ierman to- 
mance^ of all others, shoaM have been so popnlaily au 
traectfe,-.Jndependenay of the faitrinsic merit of ifae 
works, 6r the ictual genhu of their authors. 

But we are specubting too much on a theme more 
gencnl than the diaracter of the work which Is watting 
Ihr oor ophiion, and the object of which is to aflbrd en- 
tertainment, and not tfrgive occasion to theory. With 
theexesptlonofabrie^ bat eliganUy written FkeliMe, 
it Is an e nci i mb eie d by ny antiqaariaa awnatotjons, 
anjr critleal or ehronsto g isiJ anai««Mntr-by whkh 
edlMsi wmmlues sMsoipt, ps p es iiau a s ly, to give a 
sf—iing l y grave and sdemUie ftm to wiMrt, in leaKty, 
theymeantobeabookofmereamasenent. CwisHssed 
intUalig^ wtfeeiesmtlM«'TriseaadTndkioas»*a 
work entitled to be, and likdy to prate, very popukr. 
Th^are chiefly selectad ftom the leM known addtiodden 
walks of German fiiDtlOn, the editor baring avoided the 
graaisrwbricsof celebrated aothon, and having sought 
his mateiials chieflyln Ibgitho-Md tmditlooia latem- 



turn, irnt nf thsss nilsiials hehai rwnmiasd 
distlngfiihad. In onr opinion, not oniT jbv the indivldiai 
meritof thovnrioosnieeBa, botlbr the JoOidoaaeanbiaa. 

fionofthfiahii l ii,! nw e n m Wiin l ii ga i i siiiiii fi fl H h ai 

and nopolanradltloBH^Hid thograaiAa enooeUoo of the 
comic the marreaona, and the pathcdof which it pitsonts. 
Thetraadationisexecated,onthewhole,withgreatfdS«i. 
ty, mid giaat ccmmandof co n v e r sati onal Bng£h, tbongfa 
we obeervehere and thoe a few Scotticisms { and thoogh 
we could^edie that meet of our translators ftom the Ger. 
w a n ,., thos e at least who imneUte fer thepoblicamase. 
rocnt,~#oald aOow themselves a little mere liberty in 
deriolfngftnm literal exacinesaiiMhewsnderiBff of fe- 
reign Idimna and phrases. 

It Is, of coarse, hnpassMefer a»to give apeeioMns 
eufidentf IftBttmbevand voriehr^ to oibid a fast lepie. 
scntation of a eoUeeHoo, one of wbeee pvlnoipal merita 
ie its entirely miacdlaneoos character. We shaU gratify 



. <9f the striking and bsan. 

tifal tiadithMie with whkh she work < ' 
which appears to haw been «nished with pani( 
in tiie orhpnal, and rendcKd with peeidkrd 
tho translation. Itisentitled 

THB VHABB fWAVS. 

^ Nigh to Wlmplen^atown sitttatwl upon the Neck. 



ar, diere is a lofty moantain, oo the top of whidi ap- 
pears one of those small hot unfethomaUe lakea which 
are so fteqoaady foand in aneh situations m Germany. 
Popular supersdtion has connected the feUowing n]ca» 
sing legend with the hdte of Wfanpfen s^ 

*' A beautiful boy was once seated upon tfie shores of 
the lake, wreadaingacoronal for himself out of the love- 
ly flowers which grew upon ito hanks. He was ^ite 
akoe, and ever ami anon he raised his blue ofas, and 
aaaed with childish hMging across tfcs glittering w«ms 
for a little boat la which to sail ahesit aior the nai^uil 
expanse { but the boy bdield luMhing like a boat save a 
aingle pbnk of wood, which mated to andfea^ the iiby 
waves as they rippkfl towards ths sheas, and which, 
thou^ It mi^t have afibtded aslight •oarat hi ewim- 
ming, could not carrr him to the ouier sUe of the lake. 

*^ The boy raised his longing looks once mofe, and 
was astonished to perceive three snow-white swans, lail- 
ing^psottdly vp and down in the middle of the U|bs. At 
last tlie statelv birds approached where the hoy lay, who, 
delighted with his new fomnanions, dmr aoi 
of bread ftom his pocket and led ten ; th^ 
him so ta me , tho y looked sogentlfi- and came soi 
to the aliore, that the delightea boy thonght to catch 
of them ; but when he stooped down wuh this dssi 
they moved gmtly away, and remained beyond hHw 
although, in bis aozietv, he nearlv suspended hb whole 
body above the deen Isike, on the iowermoat bnnch of a 
young poplar, whidi grew i^pon the bonk. 

^* The tamer the three beautiful birds appeared to the 
boy. and the oftcncr that they baffled htt attempu to 
catch them, the more eager he became to secure them fer 
himself. He drew the plank from the water,— lamichfd 
it again^ balanced himself with caution upon it,— and, 
findmg it supported him, pushed off with a shout of d^ 
li^t ftom the sliore, and, making use of his hands at 
oars, rowed fearlessly afUr the swana. 

^ Thebeoatlftilblrdakq^saahighnmaliatdybeferf 
hhn, but ever bevond hisrcicb. unw he had gamed the 
middle of the lakoi ' He now felt his strength exhaust- 
ed, and for the first time became sdaed with excessin 
terror, when be bdidd nothing near or around hhn but 
the guttering waters. Afeanwhile the three swans kc|it 
sailing around him fai oontroccaig rirdea, m if they 
wished to calm his rising ahmiDS { but the galhnt boy, 
when he behdd diem so near to him, feigot his danger, 
and hastily stretched out £is'1iand to grasp the nssnst, 
wheiL aks t his unsteady taft yfeUed to the impulse, 
and down he sank into the deep blue waters I 

*^ When the boy tec o r er e d ftom a long trsnce, he 
fbund himself Iving upon acouch, in a magnificent css- 
tk^andbefeee him stood three maidens of marvdlous 
beauty. 

^ * How came you hither P' Inquired one of themt 
takmg him by the hiind with a sweet smile. 

*^ * I know not what has hapawed to me,* replied the 
boy. < I only remember that I ooce wished to catch 
three beautiful swana which were eailing upon the lake, 
and that I sank in the deep deep watws.* 

'' ' Will you sti^ with us ?* aaked one of the maideoe. 
* Here you are most wdcome ; but this know, that if 
you reniaia three daya with ut, you can never again re- 
turn to your father's house ; fbr, after that perkid, you 
would no longer be a>le to breathe the air or t^ wodd 
above, and you would therefore die.* 

^ The Undness of the thiee beautiful maklens, who 
looked like deters, moved die boy, and inspired his 
p iile less breaat wiA confidence. • Yes,* he exdaimed, 
feeing up joyfully ftom his .couch, * yes, I will re- 
mam with you !* 

<* The lovdytiaters now led the wondering boy thioufth 
their magnificent feiry paUce. The splendour of the 
apartmcDU danled his aatonished senses. Nursed in 
poverty, and accuetomed only to the sim^ furniture of 
his fhther*f oet, he was now overwhelmed by the msg- 
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vhfch MSMtndedi Um« tht wtllf and floonof 
I wen coriousljr inlaid with gold and ttlfer ; 
pevbMlaige as walnuts, and diamonds the 
■M of aiga» and nd gold in bin, and sach aprofutiQii 
voalcfiaad of objects of ineoocdvable beaacj as the 



rimsT TOiCK. 



;*a warn had Bet « dnamt of, oren when he lay oo 
ibe baaka of the hdBe, and gated upwaids on the deq> 
klw hflavcna towards the dwdlina of the angels. In 
ibe gwrfen e wliich saRoanded £ia enchanted pslaoe 
grew Ihiit* and ibwen lovelier far than he had ever be- 
Ui; the ttiplei wen as large as a child's head, and the 
|la* Ike viae vfMMi ^gp, end the ehMiise hke bO. 
Ibii%db, end Aeilb^en vf otfveUeMily mned fbnns 
ttdberatj; sweet birds filldd the «r with tbdk BMiiy 
e» Wingi— the little streaat^ets iiwii io erarmor 
Buie aa «ky in ei ii ae r id llmhigh the emerald meads. 
md the ttphyiB whftdi laajredTaBBld Ms hjMbNhlM 
hdkM^ weve men odorooa ten ihoee of Aiebr. erihe 
apicf ielaBda^the&st. 
^** The ty^W often read dfpeaidise^in^ 

h«r * * 



The home of my childhood, how brightly U lUiMe 

*Midthedreanrdaridhigpastl ' 

There the sunlighl of memory aever deeUiHS^ 
btmmen is its Tag gy, et m gwsa are Us vhma. 
Wliat charms hath BMiaofy cesit 
Around Ay Misr^ostt 

•ipooiro iroici. 

Oh tlw hone of my chndhoed was wHd and rode 
la the depth «f an Alpine soUtnde ; 
Bat dearer to me and fiOrer lar 
Its roeks and dells and streamlete an^ 
Than the tho«Mand vales of the noUe fthlae ! 
Hiet thoo so dsar a heoM ? 



i! 



lisnadyPandise; endlttn hi^ 



peaedthas awiy, and still Am 
1 voeoQseioM of iheir ikbt ; 
4if tmw itiim —ipied his 
t -eiMi ^»liae veaofatf b— eih ihei—^s uijw 
with tbdr gold*! fhrit, be aem thoaght ef the bnad 
-•^.^.^ . .. ttsabofehii*lh«'« 



«^B«t atlasl^ when Bittly a whiAe ywnrMgODB, As 
llnhabitMit of ^his eaehanted s^hm was suddenly 
wltbafe i mwe w ib l e loQffhig to cetam to his aa- 
tffie village. KotlMpg pleessd Mm now,., ^nothing eay 
hwr gmtiied his boyUi ivM7,..ahe ftmenhiid loot 
mtt bcaaty to his Mistve eyv^uhe melody of the 
^ and.thwssBBi 4f tte4iiids IMl fnwdsm <a Ms 



Sbr, 



THiu> roxcx. 



To eae s iret i spot, oh ne*er ftcnt I 
Bfjehlldheod*^! ^^ 



POUBTH WOICS. 

The ei^ lent me his vrln| of prlds^ 
And away with him I lew. 

O'er jaanar a lend and ooean wldi^ 
To a vale a^y ehildhood kneir* 



th» 
U 



IMeee car,-4he sky Above hhn eppeered frr.len bean. 
tfU-thaBihaton whoee icfleetedT hnes he bed so oAei 
fttcd as. he ley on the banks of the deep hdu^— bnt 
even he ttooglit of the words of the beaatlfhl maidens, 
Wto 'bad assured him that retnm to the l%fat of wfltother 
werid wae JmnssslMe after the third dsy*S sojonmlngin 
dds eaebsntsd ngkn, he hid his seoet sonow in his hi. 
meet soul, and only gave vent to his grief when he 
thooght4he thiskslwdes of thegioden ooocealed ' 



MacMies 



lihn 
when the thne kind 



kenoe^ waen the tune land 
^preached hfaa^ toappesr happy and cheerful as 
temeriy, bethe'SDrid not eoncasl diogrisf whfch was 
within ; and when they Undly inqwirsd what 
he tried to aeooont Ibr his steed eppesnnee 
by virions excoiss and ft e teuo e s of bsd 




One day as hs lay hi tils li^t Of the srtthig son, 
- V^y —k— ksofalhnpidstreenvthonghallna- 
tan around Urn appeased fhsraiing, rish, and Inxnri* 
ous, and thaob was fflledwith fngmaee, aod the bisds 
eaag their evwring enwg, andoa the meeilow befeie him 
wennosmeeheerfat l a ke n ti n , iinghv chesrfidly wbHe 
at work, he £dt that sU this beauty and ssdody* waated 
sooMAhig' without wMdi th^eottld lahiister BO happi. 
nm to his kmghig sooL His father's hutsoddealy 
In litj^ oolourt befon his fkney ; he saw his be. 



1 mother weeping bitteriy at the doo^ and he knew 
that H was fbr him she wept ; and he beheld all his long- 
forgo ^lsn OMBpaa i o n s with their familiar faen standing 
around his mother, and heaid them celling- hie name 
nloodss if )n.eflnwws and then 4ie poor boy sobbed 
alDttd and wept bittedy with his fiiee Ud hi the tell 
gasa. As ho4ay faithis peeturs ho bsard a dear voice 
dqgiag hi tfiedistMlce, aad as he MMsned tho eouods 
waxed Biom andlbi^ Mid ipnofd to float neanr him 
tfaMghthestniair. Agihithcnr died away in the dis. 
tanoB^ and igain they approached towards hhn^ until hf 
dSsiBictly beerd the fdlowing words song appoxcntl/b^ 
diAnent and s^arated voices i«- 



die fbutth foioe ))ad died lofdy away hi d 
distance, the boy— whoeeyouna heart now heaved till 
was like totwnt with wiU aBdimeaniiollible ki^faigs 
to retum to his fkthsr*s«1iems . h ee id the rush of tevy 
whigs passhig near hhn, aad loohfaig up he beheld a 
beautiful snow-while eagk^ with a golden csown upon 
its heed, and a ooOar of nibiss« ali^t ncer to hhp on 
the meadow. The noUo bird looked with a fHendlv eve 
Hpon him, and be heard another voice sii^gh^ iatiit)y 
aad Aht oC ^bne words s 

TheeirielsakMortrB*, 
AndlUB vHBg is swift and elNi^ 

M ne-bof , Biovsd by a stasog end m oBMBtaiy im« 
pubs, spwiag to his fe st e n d se n tow a rds thsaoblebfadt 

wiap as if to ealalB hhn OB his approaeh I Jmt ho now 
diseoveeed tiuit the oeib'e ftm^ talons wen fixed hia 
sarsB, whiflh IsTbeoeaui hh%|Hid whiidi he know to be 
one of thoee which he had seen swimming on the lake 
BsarWimptek Then the manly boy seixed a branch of 
a tree, aad with it drove awi^ the crud esgle hom the 
swan. No sooner had he pcrfbrmed this gcstefiil ae- 
tioB, dun he suddenly beheld the three lovely sislen 
fkom whom he had just been loqgiii^ to make hb eeosas, 
staadang bsteehba, andsmilbgteo eweetly and mildly 
upon 1£d, that he felt ashaoMd of hb wish to leave 
them eecreUy, and hung down hbhead blushing deeply*. 

**ThsBeneofdiiBispehe>*Weknowdiythoutfus, 
dear youUi, and what it b that moves diee so deifly. 
AaddieoihweansoaytoMrtrwbhthse^ yetoediim 
hast proved diyeelfeofbilhlU towerdaus* thy Sicnt de- 
sin shaU be gnuited, eud tB4Mwnr dam ebil t > b e h old 
thy Arther, end motherland bnthren« and ^utets.' 

M The poor boy stood mate befon hk Und benefiic. 
tressss; he wept becauee he wae eftout to part widi 
dMsn, and he also wept when he thought how long be 
had tarried away fWmihb hooie ; aU night he toeeed 
about OB ansdess couch, uB«bb to resolve OB departing, 
and eqoa&y unable to t4^et the offer which had been 
made to him by hbklnd and lovely fHends. At bst 
sleep sank down m hb weaiy eyelids, and when he 
awoke die fblWiog morning, he found himself lying, 
on the shoie of the well-known lake. He looked upon 
die wai0M and beheld the diree swane saiUng at a tfttle 
distance fkom hhn ; but when he stretched hb hands to. 
wards them, as if to say that he wished agahito Join 
them, they bookoned m a friendly manaer to him, and 
dien divi^ beneath the surfiMO, n-^peared not agahi. 
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^^ All was pleasare tad astonisbment whea the long- 
lost boy again presented himself In his native Tilh4^. 
His friends and companions assembled around him and 
he»rd his wondertul siorjr ; but none believed it. 

*< But after the first arec tings were over, and his first 
transports of joy on fincung himself again restored to his 
parents and youthful companions had subsided, the boy 
was seized with a* secret longing to return to the un- 
known land ; and this desire grew more Tehement etery 
day. He would now wander about the shores of the 
lake from sunrise till the stars appeared in the nightly 
heavens ; but the three swans never returned, and the 
poor boy wept and sighed in vain for those Elysian fields 
in which it had once been permitted him to wander. 
His cheeks now grew pale as the withered rose, his eye 
became dimimd languid, his boundfug limbs ^w more 
feeble every day, and all joy left his bosom. One even- 
ing he had dragged himself widi much difficulty to the 
shore of the lake, — ther evening sun threw its last ra. 
dianoe on the watora,— and he neard a sweet silver-likc 
voice, which jecmed to rise firom the blue depth beneath 
him, singing these verses : 

« Thou who hast roam*d through 
The bright world below. 
What joy can thy bosom 
On earth ever know? 

Doi« tlMm dread the bhw wave? 
Thou hast tried it belbre,— 
• One pkmge in its bosom 
Thy sonows are o*er I 



^* The voice had died away In the distance, but the 
boy now stood dose on the margin of the lake, gaxing 
intently upon it, as if his eye sought to measure its pro- 
found depth. He turned round and cast one look upon 
his father*s cot, aod he thought that he heard his mo- 
therms voice calling him through the still evening ; but 
again the soft silver-like voice rose up from the bosom 
of the placid waters, and he knew it to t>e tlie voice of 
one of the three fairy sisters t * Adieu, adien, dear mo- 
ther !* he cried, and, whh a shout of mhigled joy and 
fear, flung himself headlong into the fathomless waters, 
which closed around bim for ever.*' 

This work is printed in a small but very distinct type, 
and, altogether, forms two very handsome volumes, con- 
Uining matter sufficient for twice the bulk, according to 
the ordinary style of getting up. We have been en- 
abled to peruse it previous to its publication,- which 
will take pUce in a few days, and which will afford, un- 
less we arc mistaken, a very acceptable New-year's treat 
to those who are fond of the choice little nick«nacks and 
confections of fugitive literature. 



The Shepherd Boy, a Dramatie Idyl Translated fiwn 
the Qerman of Adam O^lenichlaeffer. Edinbonih. 
WiUlsqii Blackwood. I82& 

'^*V*'e ntt sure that the intrinsic excellence of" The 
Shepherd Boy** is such as to entitle it to the honour now 
conferred upon it, by introducing it to the British pub- 
lic in an English dre^ and as a separate work. It is 
a pastor^ poem containing some very pretty thoughts 
expressed in natural and tfkmple language; but there is 
little that is very original or swiking, either in the story 
as a whole, or in the individual fusages. The plot is 
extremely inartificial, except m onA incident Remald, 
a traveller, arrives in a Swiss valley, where he meets, 
and is captivated with Babli, a young shepherdess and 
on orphan. She introduces him to Werner, a fanner, and 
Cliarlotte, his wife, with whom she lives, and who have 
an only child, a boy, called Fritz, some eight or ten years 
old. In Charioite, the farmer's wife, Reinald discovers 
a sister whom he had long lort ; and he and his new 



friends are in the midst of the happiness whldi the dis4 
covery occasions, when Augustin, a hermit, comes to 
inform the unfortunate father and mother that their son, 
Fritz, who had gone upon a visit to his srandfather, had 
fallen down one of the clefts of the rocks, and had been 
killed. It is to Werner that Augustin first coroimroi- 
cates these tidintrs ; and, as the scene in which be does 
so appears to us the best written in the poem, we shall 
extract the greater part of it, as the fairest spedmen we 
can select :— . 

AeotTsmf— (tmUJtt in mih deep eeriomneUf digniiy, 
mndfielmg. He maket the sign of the cross}^ 
Praised be Jmis Christ ! 

Wnma.— Etamally— 

( Gives him hii hand. ) 
How art thou, fttther ? Thou art paler than 
Is usual, and thou tremblest ! 

AcGDSTiM. — It is age— 
For I am near the grave. But 'tis not fear.— 
Werner, I fear not death— I love him much. 
'Tis but my soul; which trembUngly shakes off 
The dust of earth from her immortal wines. 

WKRirnt.— Think notsooften of thy death, oh itther^ 
Death wrill come soon enough : tme, thou art old ; 
But wintv blooms beneath thy locks of anow. 

AuoosTiH.— Think seriously, steward. Look beneath, 
With eyes attentive^ on the holy deep ; 
Roots strike below, and weeds are on the snrfiioe : 
Aooustom thou thyself to see in darkness 
Light ; look thou in the. cave tyi thou discover 
T^ shining portal of eternal life. 
For birth is but the door of vanities ; 
There dost thou erir in vain, thy passions'' slav^i* 
The key of life isybtf A— the gate the grave. 

WzmifaK. — I am not godless. 

Auoomif. — No, I say not that ; 
Tbou*rt good, but yet I fear too woridly, WemcTy 
And iovest far too much thia passing lite. 

WxRNxa.— My God hath made me happy. Should 
I be 
A Christian, were I not to thank bIm for It ? 

AuGusTiM. — The jo^-s, which sometimes here oar God 
allows, 
Are only trials, meant to win the heart, 
B^' slow degrees, to prudence and to patience. 
If I should wish to be in Heaven, when grief 
Bows my sad spirit down, that is no virtue;— 
Who doth not wish himself estranged from senrovrs ? 
But first to taste of happiness like Job, 
And then with patience to submit to fate; 
To lose the dearest and the costliest. 
And then to say. while tears stream from the eyes— 
'* God save, and takes away, his name be praised;" 
That, Werner, is a Christian's part. 

Wxairxa— (<a^ his hand wilh frankness}^ 
But tell me 
Openly, friend :— I too would speak a little - 
In thy own figures : is it good in thee 
Foretelling sorrow like the midnight owl ? 
And asking, when thou see'st a cheerful flower, 
^ Whv dost thou smdl so sweet, and lift thy stem 
So tall and proud in the air of heaven ? 
Soon thou Shalt fiule away and turn to dust." 
Say, Augustin, is this a Christian's part? 

Augustin.— Oh hear me, friend, nor thus misunder* 
. stand me; 
Did all thy happineas rest on thy God, 
And if thy house were founded on a rock, 
If thou wouldst quench thy thirst for Joys of earth 
In the true spring of life eternal ■■then 
How fdadly would I share thy happiness ! 
But when the false appearance of a moment, 
Where danger and destruction ever lurk, 
Darkens thine earthly eyes, can I rejoice? 

WB*HBa.— Well, let it rest.— Thou visit'st us to-day J 
We thank thee, and we prize thy friendship much : 
What though our views of life be different, 
'Tis natural ; the winter oft is cold ; 
The summer day is sometimes far too sultry. 
Comc^ strengthen thou thyself in my warm aunafainc^ 
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Thy cold and holy xnoonTight shall inspire me, 
! Tbus we »haU yidd a little to each other— 
In such exchanges Criendship doth consist 
Avousny {gives the people a sign ; they bring tn thfi 
basket and depart). 
Now, thou dost feel and use thy happinew 
Like to a man of strength ; hot, Werner, couldst thou 
B«u- MMTow with the self-wme equal courage ? 
WK&NC&. — Ay! time and care— 
AuGusTi K. Just as the bubWe melts 

la air, ao peaseth happiness away. 
How if the timo were come ? 

WxAxsBu Most pious father, 

Whu bringest thou ?— A basket of fiOr fruit ? 
Wethaakthee! ^ , 

AcccsTiw. Y«, 'tis filled with fairest fruit 

An hour ago it grew upon its stem 
In innocence ; and now 'tis pluck'd for ever, 
And the pale body liJte an angel smiles. 

WsaxEa. — Methiukaitisadismal viewoflife, 
When e'«i an apple seems to thee a corse. 

AoGusnx. — What is it then ? Is it not broken too 
From «4f the mother branch? 

WnKBa. Yes, to fulfil 

The end of nature. 

Acoosnif. And is not the heart, 

When it grows sUff, like to a simple fruit 
Whoi plucked — not to delight the mortal sense 
With its own sweetness— but itself to taste 
The everlasting happiness of Heaven ? 
Wfaixsa.— Yfa, this is stiiking and poetical ! 
AcoosTiN (with increasing expression.) 
And is the child,. the fairest of all fiowers. 
When suddenly it leaves its parent stem, 
Not to be likened to such noble fruit, 
Jast torn away to sow in Paradise 
lu spotless kernel, where no worm shall gnaw 
lu Moom for ever? 

Waaif XR {in sudden anxiety), 
God ! what dust thou mean 
Br these similitudes? Thou frightenNit me. 

Aycpsnif.— Much to be pitied father ! Who can comfort 
Tlie, who, of earthly happiness secure^ dreamst not 
Of care : It comes a sudden thuudei'bolt 
How shall 1 comfort thee? Thou lovest only 
This earthly lifr, without desire oi Heaven ! 
WcaKU. {rushes forward, opens the basket^ and exclaims 

in wild sorrow). 
Oh God ! my Friti ! Dead !— Palt>— and braised— and 
— «old. 

AuoifSTiv (with deep commiseratton), 
Bfadden, poor heart— ay, quit thee of thy wound : 
Beat thick, and. Nature, hold thy, own. Moan forth 
Wild lamentations from his lips. Give air 
To his pent breast, that so despair may not 
Strangle him dumbly. Flow, ye bitter tears, . 
Flow and dry up your salt and burnixig spriup. 
Weep, father, weep, because thy child is dead ! 
But, Grief 1 when thou hast done thy uttermost. 
Despair ! when thou hast raged out thy worst — 
Oh foome then. Comfort from the grace of God, 
Appearing like the moon in mourning clouds ; 
Oh * di»ipate the darkness with thv silver. 
And let the father see his Fritz again, 
Aliv« and Uess*d among the choir of angels. 

P. 60—7. 



The mother, the new-found uncle Rcinald, and the fos- 
ter-nster Babl', all come in soon afterwards, and join in 
the father's grief. After all this, the reader is not a liu 
tie surprised to discover that Fritz is not dead ! The dead 
cfadd turns out to have been a brother of Fritz's grand- 
father, who had fallen into the cleft when a boy, many 
years heforc ; and the body having been saturated with 
mounuin salt, had thus be*rn preserved from all appear- 
ance of decay ! The deatl child had, moreover, so strong 
a family likeness, that, when the body was found, it de- 
ceived not only Auguftin the hermi^ but even the fa- 
ther and motlier, who believed it to be their own son ! 
This is, tuiely, a strange outrage on probability ; and 



the reader feels as if he had been entrapped into grief, 
ingeniously perhaps, but scarcely fairlf. 

As to the manner in which the tran«lation is execat^ 
by Mr Gowaa, we consider it Ughly respecuble ; exhi- 
biting at once good English composition, and a success- 
ful tiansfusioQ of the spirit of the originaL Here and 
theie, indeed, the language is prodigiously prosaic ; but 
this is more the fault of Oehlenschhwger than his transla- 
tor. The unpoetical familiarity of the foUowiog lines, 
for example, is positively ludicrous :— 

« Our litths son 

Hath climVd the Alps, to paj to grandpapa 
A little visit We are not afraid. 
But 'tis somewhat unpleasant, that to day 
They put up a new railing at the oleft ; 
The om one is in ruins. As my husband 
Goes the same way, I asked him even now 
To hasten, and to bring my boy again." 

But our longer quotation must be considered as a juttec 
specimen of the pervadmg tone of this poem, which 
is, in many instances, pleasing ; and, in some, even ^ri- 
gorous. 



General Synopsis of the Decisions of the Court of Ses-. 
Aon, By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Edinburgh. 
WiUiam Tait 

We are just in time to give Mr Brown one friendly 
impulse ere he reaches the goal ; for eleven of his numt 
hers are already out, and the twelfth and last is expecU 
ed in January. For the punctuality and rapidiiy with 
which the work has been brought forward, the legal 
public will not faU to assign Mr Brown due credit, ha- 
ving before their eyes a recent example, where a work 
was published In two parts, — and the whole price taken at 
delivery of the first number, on an engagement that the 
second should speedily follow it ; but that second num- 
ber was kept back for several years afterwards. This 
was very bad ; and had we been in the place of our 
manifold friend the public, we should have raised five 
hundred actions of repetition and damages. Mr Brown, 
however, has felt the propriety of duly calculating, be- 
fore he pledged himself to the public, and of honour- 
ably redeeming his pledge. Without such punctuality, 
the very advantageous mode of publishing large works 
in numbers becomes positively pernicious. 
. With regard to the utility of the work, there is and 
can be but one opinion. Our Scottish collections of De- 
cisions have been assuming a very respectable aspect 
Mr Brawn himself, by publishing ancient Decisions 
from manuscripts of Lords Hailes, Fountainhall, &c. 
&c, and from other sources, has contributed s*;ven come- 
ly quartos to the general stock ; and we believe it is no 
exaggeration to say, that Scotland can now boast of half 
a cubic yard, or about fifteen cubic feet, of reportad 
case*. This was, and is, a very gratifying consideration 
for the country at large ; but quitJ otherwise for the 
lawyers. Fifte*in cubic feet of reading— light and plea- 
sant as it was— palled upon the appetite. Not only was 
the systematic study of Decisions b-come a matter of 
appaUing difficulty, but the very searching for precedenu 
in any actual case was a gr.at. and often a very unsatis- 
factory labour. It was seckin)? a needle in a hay-ktack. 
Partial indices there were, no doubt ; but they were piur- 
tial, and consequendy numerous, and thus produced the 
very difficulty they were intended lo avoid. They were 
constructed, too, on such diflacult principles, that an ac- 
qualntance with one gave no key to the arrangement of 

the other. ., „ ,. , . . 

Such was the mass to which Mr Brown applied him- 
self, with the view of educmg order and harmony from 
discord and confusion ; of marshalUng into proper troops 
the scattered bands of Decisions ; of making a clew to 
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the hbjdnih^ wlierp many a joung ooniiBel had kwt hii 
liadenoe and his fees. Oreatexpectodona wereezdtediii 
thepiofoMton, to which Mr BrQ«n> asaiduity waa known, 
from hia ^Uections of Deciaiona, and from the akUl and 
leamiog dispUyed in hia Treatise on Sale ; and although 
time alone can aettle the public opinion on a work of 
thip deaeriptioD, yct» ao far as can yet be aeen, the ex- 
pectations of the profesaian wiU not be diaappointed. 
The arraqgement is ludd and accessible, ami the ab- 
stracts of the Decisions are at oooe logical, perspicaona, 
and oondae. We hAve heard proiwooal men apeak 
with thaokfolnelB of the labour and anxiety which this 
Synopaia hae already saved them — aa the deaired cases 
are classified in auch a stientific manner aa to be found aL. 
moat at 4 glUnoiB, and aa Mr Brown*a abstract, in general, 
anawera every f^uisite purpose ; and if farther ii|forma- 
tioo be desired, the page an4 volume of the original re* 
port are indicated, ao as to enaure immediate reference. 
In oondusioo, we beg to suggest to Mr Brown the 
pn^yriety of lu^oining an Index of the titlea under 
which he haa anranged the caaea, which should also in. 
dude some of iha titlea used in other iodioes, and point 
out where the aubject is to be found in hia own anange- 



An Elementary Compendium of Physiology, By F. 
Majendi^ Bl.D. Trandated from the French. JVUh 
Copious Noieif Tablet, and lUusiraHons^ by £. Mil- 
ligan, Ai.D. Third Edition. Edinburgh. John 
Carfrae. 1829. 

The name of Majendie ranks so high in the history 
of Physiological Science, and hia hiveatigations and ex- 
perimenta have been so ably and succeas^Uy conducted, 
that any production from his pen will alwaya come bo- 
fore the public, with a strong daim to attention. His 
detadied essays, givhig an account of his researches, are 
exceediogly numerous ; but they are scattered through 
various French peri0dici|ls, and frequently inacoesaible 
to the English student. ' Accordingly, his «^ Compen. 
diom of Physiology,'' which cpncentrates, in a a&gle 
volume, the most important of these researches, must 
prove a very useful and valuable work. We know it 
haa long been pronounced one of the best elementary 
books on this subject that haa yet appnred in any 
country ; imd not only aa a text-book to the student, 
but as a work of general reference. It will always main- 
tain a high character in the literature of medicine. Dr 
MiHigan, the author Of > valuable edition of Celsus, has, 
we therefore thinly conferred a ver^ great benefit on the 
British student, by presenting him with the present 
translation ; the value of which ia materially enhanced, 
by the number of notes and tables which the translator 
has himself added, induding the opinions of other emi. 
nent physiologists, and an account of the moat recent 
discoveries in phydology. The business of a transUtor 
is generally of a dull, nloddiiig, and mechanical charac 
ter. He endeavours laboriously to follow dosdy the 
footsteps of the original author, and doea not himself 
asnlre to throw a sbgle additional ray of light on the 
subject by ^Qch he may be surrounded. Dr Milligan, 
however, has assumed a higher ground ; ainpe, inaddi. 
tion to diacharging his dud^ as a transhttor, he has 
also added, in an sippendix, a number of original mia- 
ceUaneotts artidea, which ar^ as worthy of out attenUon 
aa U any part of the work of M*jendie itself. Among 
the number of these, ife notice discussions o» the Ti*. 
tuet ofBichai, with Ubles ; on pichat's iJortnue of the 
Double LifB; on the theories of Vibration^ Rcspira. 
tion, Abtorptiouy ^ ; also an account of the most re- 
cent discoveries in the Ne^ous ;5ystem« induding the 
labours of Flourens, Bdl, fedvar^ Dumaa, and Pre- 
vost ; Rohmdo, Desteoullna, Fodera, 5layo, and the 
most distinguished French and Engfish phydologists. 



Among the numbfr of valuable Tables, we notice iionr ^ 
extendvie Zoologinl Synopses, drawn up expreaaly lor , 
the present work, by Desmoulins ; alao two Tabks 
from the cdebrated work of the Wenxeb, showing the 
absolute and relative aixe and weight of the human biain , 
at different perkida of Ufa, and the progsess of the can- i 
bral developament in different animals. We pocdre 
alao that Dr Milligan haa pieseDted us with a newview \ 
of the relation of the external to the internal table of tbe 
akuU ; and aa the aubject appears to us important, we 
ahall probably take an early opportunity of hying it be- 
fore our readers in a popular ahape. In the meantime, 
we may oondude the present brief notice by obeerrii^, 
that thia translation of Majendie*a deservedly popnUr 
wor|c should be in the handa^of every peisoo, who taJLes< 
any delight in tiie inlsreating science of Physiology. 



The ChrietimU Pattern f or PUmeR^/leetiont fir every 
dky in the Month. Collected cbiefiy from Thomas i 
Kempia; with Additiona, by Edward Upham. Lon- 
don. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 

EvEET body, we sappoao, has beard of Thomas & 
Kempia, yet ire suspect a good number of peopk have 
a very vague notion who or what he was. Hewaaafa- 
mooa theolo^an, bom in thoae timea when theology was 
all in a31, iA the year 1380, at Kempen, a smali village 
near Cologne. He devoted his whole life to the study of 
divinity, and did not die till he had reached h|a ninety- 
aeoond year. Beaidea tranacribing many books of de- 
votion, which waa then oooaidered a work of great me- 
rit, he left behind him a vast number of origiasl ser- 
mons a^d piooa tvcatiacs, whidi were publiahed at Co- 
logne in the year 1660, m three vdumea folkib One of 
his treatises, **> Da Imitatioiie Chriati," haa been so 
much admired by the devout, thatithaa been trandsled 
mto ahnost all languagea. He lived a solitary, but in. 
nooent life; and it haa been well remarked of W* 
that *' silence waa hia friend, Uboor hia compaoioo, and 
prayer hia auxiliary.*' A aayingof hishaa beciii recoided 
whidi strongly illustratea the chatacter of the man* It 
is thia;..^' I have sought for reat everywhere, but I 
have found it nowhere, except in a little comer with a 
little book.*' The epitaph on tbe atone which covcia hii 
remahia, and which consists only of two linea, in the fonn 
of a question and answer, brings out the same idea^— 

*^ Oh! where is peace, for ihou ita patha haat trod? 
In poverty, reUrement, and with God.** 

Thia ia nearly all that is known of Thomas i Kem- 
pia. Hia works, though now-a-days no one ever thinks 
of looking into them, contain pumy excellent things, 
and Mr Upham, the judidous editor and translator of 
the smsll book now before US| not chooaii^ that the 
Chriatian worid ahould loae dght entirdy of a divine 
who once ranked so high, haa given us, in ^< The Chiistiao*s 
PMtera," asebetion of soma of his ociffinal*abeatplaoea. 
Frencnn 



And aaying to htmad^ like the 
aent, qui- liae dea tomes en folio ? 



'Apn. 



he has oomaeessed 

hia *>'«i^uaK€flectiona*' into aa neat and UcUe a S4mo 
aa one could wish to carry in his waiateoat pocket. Tbe 
"* Meditations,*' which are for every day in the nMUth, 
will be read with profit-^y all those who know the va. 
lue of the Psalmiat*a advice to ^< Commune with your 
own heart in your chamber, and be stiU." 



Totes and Confessions. By Ldlch Bitchie. lyoodon. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1820. 8vo. Pp. 3^ 

Had we been able to notice this book a w«ek or two 
sooner, we should have spoken of it at greater kngth. 
We have read it through with considerable pleasure, and 
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the jmyrcMJon it Int^ upon w ii« tM Mr Ritchie is m 
defor mui, though not poneesed of much origiiul g^. 
Biak There k a good deal of interest in most of the 
Koaa« wUh. here and there pasaaffea of more than ordi- 
Darj power. We wiah well to all literary men ; and we 
dank Jf r Bitchie peoiliarlT entitled to eoeouragement, 
iboc, in conjanction with his friends, Messrs Kichacd- 
soa mad St. John^ he has given ua one of the best week. 
W period&cals of which the metropolis can boast — *^ The 
Leodoo Weekly ReTiew.** 



M£9CELLAK£OUS LITERATURE. 



THE WAUDBRBR'S TALE. 
By ike EHriek Shepherd. 



«< CSmM la ]lll»..4»f urUsiM phadec'd, 
. |f<M« than yet you'TcglvaatoUeC} 
Fortaiac^s bolb have ar«r nc tbiuMWd. 
TiH nqr v«y heart b dea£.* 



J TOLD yoa that I had loved,— and heaven is my 
vitneaa bow dearly and how sincerely I Yes ! I saw 
ay Ciarayrl wooed #nd won her from Afearcid and hated 
xivaL jast when he thought he had nothing to do but to 
lead her to the altar. From that day he took every op- 
portunity of picking a qaane| with me ; but I.bore all 
tiipun^haatly, proud of the prize of which I had berea- 
ved h""- 
. He wa« a Hajor-Geneial at this time ; and» not long 
sftcK my niarriage» my embanassments induced me to 
accept eo app<nntfflent in the army ; and it so fell out, 
that in about three years.afterwarqa, this same rival be- 
came my commanding oCBces. Tills was a humility not 
10 be borq^ and X had already taken measures to get 
rid of it, which, however, could not be brought to beftr 
for adme time ; and, in the meanwhile, I fear my temper 
had grown surly and seven, with my cJiarming wiiie, for 
I had been rhsgrined by many 1os«qs and crosses of late. 
So ooe night when I came home to my lodging, after a 
week's absence on duty, I kisaed my little bey, and, iw 
omal, waa.going to kiss his mother ; but behold ! I was 
Bruised wUh indignation and scorn f and before I got 
time to articulate a word in my astonishment^ 1 was ad- 
dressed in the following unbrookable. terms : .. 

** Go and bestpw your kisses on those who have en- 
joyed them for tliese eight days past,— nay, for these 
eight moothi HiA more. I have suffered your irregularis 
ties and insulu long ; but I will suffer them no longer.*' 
In utter consternation, I asked an edairdssement, I 
bcQeve good-naturedly, or nearly so, when the woman of 
oiy heart and soul, -4be woman.on whose face I had ne- 
ver seen A £rowoy*-accused me broadly of infidelity to her, 
and of seducing the wife of another,—- a crime of which 
I had kept her in concealment for the best part of a year. 
And padded, 

** J blew of it Ibog ego, and would foin have passed 
It over in silence ; but now, it is become so public that 
decency is outraged, and I desire you to return to her, 
and leave me as I am, with my poor child here." 

Here I fell into the greatest error of my life. I got 
into aa iingpv^mable rage, and there is no doubt that I 
used my beloved wife very badlr. Tiie crime of which 
X was acqued waa entirely withoat foundation. I had 
never so much aa in thought been for a moment alien- 
Sted from Clara, and the accussl put me actually beside 
nundf ; and perhaps my misfortunes had rendoed my 
mmd ratiler unstable by this time. , , 

^ you are a poor, weak-minded misaable woman, to 
bdieve any such report of me,*' said I; ^ and if you 
were » ^usaod ttm^ dearer than you are, I would tear 
yoo from my heart and affections ; for how could I take 
a being pomj bosom who entertains such a mean opi- 
nion of me ?*' 



^ You maT save yourself the terror of sitch a conjunc- 
tion,** said she. '^ You il^l never take me to your bo- 
som. I hope in God we shall never again sleep under 
the same roof.*' 

** Just iss you please, madam. Mske the most of 
your pride and insolence that you can. In the mean<^ 
time, yon will please to remember that this is my house ;" 
and so saying, I strode majestically into my own room. 

The horrors of that night will remain cogravcn on my 
distracted memory for ever I I overheard her hushing 
our beloved baby to sleep, with many sobs and tears, 
and still I had not the power to return and fling myself 
at her feet> I found that in 6iy heart she was forgiven 
already j but, wondering who could have poisoned her 
ear, J resolved to let her fSsel my resentment for such up- 
grounded suspicions for a little while. As I was hug* 
ging myself on the propriety of this demeiinour, I heard 
a carriage stop at the street door ; but, it being a place 
where carriages we/e constantly stopping, I paid no at- 
tention to It. Ourdoor-bellwas never rung ; and though 
I heard some (>u8tling on the stair, I regarded not tluit 
(either. The carriJsge drove off, and all was quiet. At 
length, helng unable to contain myself longer, I rung 
the bell, avd asked the girl for Clara. 

" My iady is gone out, sir.'* 

'^ Out I WhitHer is she gone at this tiine of night P"! 

'^ She is gone out, sir. Slie went away in that car-, 
riage." . ' 

«< And the child ? What, then, has become of the> 
chUd;** 

^ He is sone out too, sir* My lady has taken him- 
along with ner.** 

«* When is she to be in again ?" 

'^ I could not be saying, sir. But I suppose she ia 
ffoiog to make pome stay away ; for when she went shei 
kissed me, gave me a guinea, and* squeezing my hand, sho 
said, ( Farewell Nancy,' and I felt the tears dripping off 
>tt her chin,— * forewell, Nsncy^' said she $ *• pod be witli 
you !* end poor^ dear lady, she was crying. What could 
sil her, your honour? I curnot comprehend it, for in-l 
deed she wms crving." \ 

£very w<^ that the girl spoke went like a dagger tot 
my heart, and I felt that my fate was scaled, and that 
misery, desolation, and utter oblivion, only awaited rae.* 
I was mad already ; for I seized my hat, ran down stairs, 
and, withput ever asking: which way the carriage went^ 
^ursued^ running till at th^ farther end of the town, and 
then along another street, till quite exhaasted. Twic^ 
was l^ti^kea up by the police ere morning, whfle runniog 
and calling her name, like a child that bad lost its mo- 

^Had I been CKj^hU of any proper exertion at all ade- 
quate to my love and regret, I might still have reoovte- 
ed. my .beloved Clara ; but I was petrified, benumbed, 
^overwhelmed with astonishmeQt, and I knew of no place 
[io which sne could retreat whiuier to follow her( so I 
took to my hed, and abandoned myself to despair. 1 
was called oo to, attend, parade, and, being Qbllged to 
.comply, I fbund the General more than usu2ly insulting 
that day ; but I bore all with unmoved apathy, caring 
neither for liim nor aught in this world. As I refused 
going to mess, one or' my companions, who sympathised 
with me, accompanied me home, and by the way said to 
mey— *^ I am truly sorry for you, Archibald f but I fear 
you have beqi t^e author of this fisgrant and disgrace- 
ful'business yourself; isnd now it is irremediable." 

I asked hnn to what he allnded^ eveiy joint in my 
body & the meanwhile tr^inblidg like an aspen, when 
he {old the 'shortly, as a fact known to the whole mess, 
that my wife was now living under the Qenenl's pro- 
tection. This Fs^. a blow mdeed ! Could any man's 
reason have stood this shock 'i Could yours, sir ? I de- 
ny it, If you had any spark of the feelings of a man. I 
instantly penned a ctiaUenge,— .a terrible one ; but my 
'companion refused to carry it to his oommaodiflg officer^ 
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telling mt that I would be found in the wrong. But 
koowiog another gentleman who hated the Oeneral, I 
got him to deliver the challenge. But hia honour re- 
fused to meet me. Yea, the dog, the craven, refused gi- 
ving me satisfaction, and, what was worae, answered my 
note in a calm, exulting stjie, as I had answered his in- 
jurious remarks formerly. He told nie he had done me 
no wrong, but rather a service, by granting my wife and 
child an asylum, when I had turned them out of doors ; 
and that such a fellow was not worthy to be whipt by 
the hands of a gentleman-..^ fellow who could turn a 
lovely and amiable laoy, with a babe at her bosom, out 
to the streets at midnight. 

This was k>low upon blow ! There never was a poor 
wretch humbled as 1 was. I swore to myself to have 
revenge, and went and watched the villain*s door early 
and late to assassinate him. But, aware of his danger, 
he alway* eschewed me^ and soon went away to adis^t 
part o£ the country to review some troops, taking my 
wife in the carriage with him. I followed him, and, 
waylaying him on his path to the field, I met him, with 
only one servant riding a good way behind him. I chal- 
leng<^ him to fight me, or die on the spot When he 
saw it was me, be was terrified, and nut spurs to his 
hone ; but I seiaed it by the reins, and fired a pistol in 
the villain*s face, determined to blow his brains all abroad 
upon the high way. In the struggle I mis»ed my aim ; 
the ball only grazed his clieek, and took off his left ear. 
He then either fell or flung himself from the horse, roar, 
ing out murder. I drew my sword in order to extermi- 
nate him, and, it seems, gttve him one wound, when at 
that moment I was knocked down by a blow from behind 
by the servant*s loaded whip. When I recovered, I 
found myself in a dungeon. I was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned. But I cannot tell you what I suffered. 
No tongue can relate the half of the contumely, di»grace, 
and humiliation, that 1 underwent. Alan has done his 
worHt to me — woman has done her worst to me — the 
world has done its worst to me and I have done with 
them all i 

The General soon turned off Clara. He had got his 
revenge. He had got the victory, and he wanted no 
more, — ruined her, and broken and disgraced me. It 
was long before I ventured to go and see her. At length 
I ventured ; but she only screamed and tainted, and I 
was obliged to retire. We exchang(>d several letters ; 
and, after some months had elapsed, I was permitted to 
visit her, under a promise that it was to be for the last 
time. But what passed at that meeting I can never 
describe. You see. it makes me shed tears to think of 
it even now. I kneeled at her feet ; but she would not 

rirmit me to touch her. The boy called me father, and 
caressed him ; but Clara kept a reserved and deter- 
mined distance, saying, that no motive should ever in- 
duce her to live with me again, which she considered an 
inj«itice to me that she was incapable of. She knew long 
ago, she said, that I was blameless ; but she had been 
misled by the miscreant with alleged proofs, which she 
deemed conclusive. We exchanged forgiveness in the 
name of the Lord, and in the same^name cursed oiur de- 
stroyer, and parted, never to meet again in this world. 



MOKSTEJIS NOT MENTIONED BY LINNJ1U8. 

" Now, by two-headed Janiu I 
Nature bath framed ttraoge feliuwt In her time." 

SHAKaraaaa. 

For a succession of ages Naturalists have endeavour, 
ed to ioculcste the opinion, that wild beasts are to be 
found only among the brute creation ; but the melan. 
choly fact is at length ascertained, that many monsters, 
besides those which usually haunt dens and caves, go 
loose in society under false pretences, deluding that pub- 



lic, upon whom they prey, into a belief of their barm- 
lessness. We pvopose atirring a few of them up with 
the long pole of our ingenuity ; and, on the old princi- 
ple of piace aux damety we shall begin with a female 
monster :~. 

The FaaMonabU-Mairon'Moniter, — a very formida- 
ble and imposing animid. Her drawing-room is the 
most splendid that was ever protected from the vulgar 
glare of dsy by glowingly painted window-blinds. The 
foot sinks in her rich and velvety carpet aa in a bed of 
moss. Her ubles, of dark mahogany, or buroiahed rose 
or elm wood, reflect the carved ceiling in their massy 
mirrors. 8he sits upon the splendour of her crimson 
ottoman, and bestows the indubitableness of her opinions 
upon those who venture within fifteen yards of her mag. 
nificence. Her carriage has the deepest colouring, the 
largest armorial bearings, and the costliest mountings. 
Her horses are of unequalled size and sleekness ; and | 
her lacoueys move their empurpled limbs under a canopy 
of powdered and pomatumed hair. When she rides, she 
sees that thdre is a pedestrian world, but looks out upon 
it OQly with a c Im sense of incalculable superiority, 
apparent upon the maj.-stic ugliness of her counts -nee. 
Her obeisance is imp^ial, — colder and sutelier than the 
obnutatioo of an iceberg. Her rouU are splendid and 
exclusive. <' Family dinners,** compromising and eoono. 
mioal " hops,*' she probably never heard of ; and if »he 
did, she would look upon them with contempt, as tend- 
ing to lower the grand scale of her social operations. The 
date and style of her cards of invitation seule the fashion 
for the winter. The male creatures, who receive the 
honour of invitations, are expected to dress with preci- 
sion. An erroneous knot upon a neckcloth ; a waistcoat 
buuoned too high or too low ; a vulgar arrangement of 
hair,— not to talk of the horrible profanity of an impro- 
perly cut coat, or silk stockings a seaMU uut of date,— 
ineviubly strike the wearer off the privileged li»t. Her 
name is always found high up among the lady«pauon- 
esses and lady-directresses ; a.d if she goes to a public 
place, she is followed by a select suite of young ladies, 
sent by their happy mammas to luxuriate in the aristo- 
cracy of her presence. Her door is unMillied with sught 
so vulgar as a number or a name ; but you may kno# 
it by the lasy footmen, and overgrown poodles, who 
commonly congregate in its vicinity. £very sentiment 
is up in arms against this proud, unfeeling automaton; 
it is some comfort, therefore, to know that every body 
hates her, and that she is not happy. 

The Consfqueniial Wite-Man^ Monster — Self-con- 
ceit, pomposity, and the profound admiration of old wo- 
men, have been an over-match for the originally weak 
intellect of Mr Owlstare. He now imagines himself a 
walking Encydopiedia, and the final court of appeal in 
all cases where a literary, political, moral, or religious 
dispute arises. Ask him to meet with the most eminent 
men of the day, and he never for a moment supposes 
that tlie compliment is paid to him, but to them. Tell 
him one of your best stories, and it will fail to produce 
any effect upon him ; he merely hmts that he has heard 
it better told before. Make one of your profoundest 
observations on philosophy or political economy, and he 
will only hem, and look half s ge, half contemptuous. 
Try him upon the fine arts, and he gives you to under, 
stand, that unless yOu have be.-n to the Vatican, you 
cannot sail upon the same tack with him. Venture into 
the arcana of science, and you arc silenced, by hearing 
him pronounce Sir Humphrey Davy a mere schoolboy. 
The use he makes of all the information he possesses, is 
to exalt himself; and when his ignorance bycbanca 
Ktares him in the face, he gets out of the dilemma* hy 
treating his adve sary with sarcastic indifference. 1° 
general company this manner is successful. He is not 
much liked, but he is immensely respected. Hospita- 
ble country gentlemen, middle-rate lawyers, wealiby 
merchants, with all their wives and all thek daughters, 
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ha^r know bow to treat him Vith mtllcleut dcficrenct. 

' Efcfj body begs for the honour of drinkbag wine with 

! Mr Owlstan ; every ba4y is ftmrioot to know «hat Mr 

s Ovlmre thinks fipoa ibe ivbject ( every bftUy sends the 

• Bkest cot in die whole salmon^ and the wing and breast 

I 4/ the chicken, to Mr Owlstare. He goes into the 

i irawmg-rooro, and the lady of the house carries him his 

' tea^eap wHh her own hands, whilst her eldest girt, <^ who 

vas eeTeateen the fifth of last SepCoaber," bnngs htm 

the cake. He eats and drinks an unconscionable quan- 

atf^ but every body is contiiiually beseeching him to 

at and drink more. He goes home about nine — a kind 

of disagreeable caricamre of Samuel Johnson ; and his 

ai>a9-ce occasions, unconsciously, so general a relief 

diat the youDK poople, in the exubecance of tbeirjipiritii, 

propose a quadrille, and the previous generation stt 

down to whist, enlivening the pauses of the gamt by the 

animated encomiums on iMr Owlstare. 



She 



Tk£ TftMk'tongutd' Monster — b commonly a female. 

« B Kobably a would4ie.yoiing eld maid, who has 

led herself into a sort of paltry independence, prin- 



ctpally by having had several legades lea her,, as the 
wages of toad-eating. She visits a good number of fa- 
milies of respectability, on what she considers sn easy 
sod intimate footing ; that is to say, she can look in up- 
on diem very soon after breakfast, or about tea-time, 
and she is sure not to derange their domestic economy, 
for they will say^' Oh ! it is only Miss Amelia 
Treade.tongne.** Her conversation is very thickly 
itadded wiUi tendar appellatives ; soefa as «^ ray dear,** 
— ^my love,*'— 4erms in which she continuaUy ad. 
dresses all her female acquainunces. She is always very 
particular in her inquiries on the subject of health, and 
is diitrrssrd ' qnitp distressed — to hear of the slightest 
sthnent A headach ^ alanms*' htr,— a cough <* sug- 
gests the fear of consumption,** — a sore throat makes 
her pathedc, and reminds her of '« the unoenninty of 
human existence.*' She calls to ask after die patient 
every day, often twice a^ay, until the most perfect con- 
valscence has taken place. Slie apparendy has the 
most ardent attachment to all children. She tak«» every 
little urdiin in her arms, kisses him, calls him a " dar- 
ling cherub,*' and gazes on him delightedly, (at least 
when hU mamma or papa is present,) although the said 
^ darling cherub** be a spoded, clumsy, dumpy, red- 
headed, disagreeable varlet. Widi all the minudae of 
little family histories Miss Amelia Treacle-tongue is 
panicttlariy well acquainted ; she communlcatw-s a piece 
of scandal in the softest and most confldendal manner ; 
she "hints a doubt." or " hesitates dislike,** with a 
whispeiy gentleness, quite irresisdble. She is rather 
delicate, yet goes abroad in all weathers. At uble,— 
not in her own house, but that of a friend,— she is con- 
tinually pressing you to eat, and animadverting on the 
poorness of your appedte. She has no taste or ear for 
mtuic ; but is exceedingly useful in praising the efforts 
of all the young ladies of the bouse, and in affecdng 
rapture, tiU others think it necessary to affect it too. 
She is rather religious, and has a temper which nothing 
on earth would seem capable of ruffling ; yet, in truth, 
if her real character were known, she is the most pee- 
vish, hypocritical, greedy, selfish, and tyrannical being 
in existence. She is a concentration of stings, smeared 
over with an external coating of honey ; and does more 
mischief in her own officious, sneaking, underhand way, 
than a hundred bold downright murderers, who kill 
their men, and are hanged for it. 

The Clever-young-Man-Montter. — The growth of 
this species of monster has been so rapid, that it almost 
calls for the interference of the legislAture. Like the 
rau of the old Egyptian city, diey threaten to cat up 
every thing. ' One can hardly turn without meeting this 
monster. He is about two and-twtnty ; has rather an 
expressive face, and an interminable volubdity of tongue. 
Heisnot oneof those diathideahn light under a busheL 



Upon id! subjects he is equally at home,.— that is to iay, 
eqnaUy soperiSciaL He knows all about the next Wa* 
verley novel ( he writes in Black wood*s Magazine, or tk 
least »ayt that he writes in it ; and can tell you who all 
ibearddes are by. On the Com Laws, the Drama, the 
Catholk question, the Opera, Phrenology, and moderi 
Poetry, he is ever ready to pour forth a torrent of Infor- 
mation, ofMinewhat ephemeral interest, it 1» true, — but 
that is not his fanU. He writes and speaks on every 
subject that comes in his way. HU father is' pivud of 
bim ; his mother doots 00 him ; his sisters admire him | 
his cousins die for him. He publishes a thin quarto vo^ 
lame of very magnificently primed poetry, and, like Ro* 
bert Montgomery's, his own portrait faces the title-page^ 
— Jiis neck bare, and sliirt collar turned down d la Byron^ 
<-4iia hair combed back over his brow, and his eye look^ 
log upwards, to see what is to be seen in the sky. Sen<» 
sible men pronounce him a coxcomb ; hot the uniniti<» 
Med discover genius in every line, and milliners fiall into 
a pining melancboly by the hundred. Then comes a 
shower of Albums, and he writes In every one of them, 
and signs his name at foil length by way of autograph. 
All this, though it may make <^ the unskilful Uugby 
cannot but make the judicious grieve.** TheClever.f 
young- Man- Monster, unless roused by ridicule into com« 
moo sense and a nsefol pursuit, siidcs into premature 
obHvion, and Uvea to wonder at his own IhUeness. 

7*Ae iHsipid^^yomng'Ladff'Mont^ — This is a harm* 
less, but very anooying monster. She u rather pretty, 
lisps slighdy, and, as the Ettrick Shepherd says, has a 
great quantity of *' waving curls abune the bree." She 
very frequently sits beside you at a large and ceremoni- 
ous dinner-party. You determine to be agreeable, and 
almost bfilUant ; but, to your infinite dii^tress, you dis- 
cover, before the soup is removed, that the fair automa- 
ton has, in her whole composition, only one idea and a 
half. She listens to you, but does not understand you ; 
your most sparkling savings she rewards with a luok of 
gentle bewilderment, Jialf reproachful, and half depre- 
catory,— as if she fancied you wete quizzing her. You 
at length labour to say things as full of inanity and sil- 
liness as possibltf, and she immediately regains her com- 
posure, and thhiks you have begun to talk rationally. 
Ha mamma watches the progress of the conversation, 
and is quite delighted with the attention you are paying 
her daughter. When you return to the drawing-room, 
a seat is reserved for you, a^ an especial fovour, beside 
the Insipid-young-Lady-MottSter. Your concealed yawns 
almost kill you ; but, to make up for your re»] lisdess- 
ness, you aifect the most animated pleasure, and next 
day ail your friends wish you joy, considering the mar- 
riage already fixed. The insipid young lady actually 
knits a purse fur you, and sends it to you with a note, 
in which there are only three grammatical errors. For a 
month, the very sight of a petticoat gives you the va- 
pours ; and you never go to a ceremonious dinner-party 
without fear and trembling. 

The Dyapepiic^ or Sitmad^^eompiaint'Moneter, — This 
monster is like a caterpillar in your soup, or a spider in 
your tea-cup. He is called Sir Pillbox Phialtun, and 
he edifies you with details of the ineflicadousness of his 
digestive organs, till he almost makes you suppose you 
have lost your appetite youraelfl There is not a medi- 
cine in the whole pharmacopeia that he has not taken by 
pounds or pints, until the only nutriment which his in- 
ner man can enjoy is something or other concocted in an 
apothecary's shop.' His face has a saffron, exsangoineous 
hue, and smiles are strangers to its cavernous recesses. 
He reminds one of a raw day in February, and bb con- 
versation is like the drizzhng of sleet upon a cupola. 
All his reading is confined to mtrdical and noa-medical 
treatises' on health and diet. The only work of a literary 
kind he ever looks into, is the ^< Diary of an Invalid." 
He wonders diat the hcffrible excesses of general society, 
in jthe matter of eating and drinking, do not throw all 
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mankind into feTers. His children, if he hts anj, lare 
little, lean, half-starved things ; and they looklUBB ilnall 
memento maris collected round a death's* head* 

The Strong' Man.AfoHster.^Mr SampsoQ Hammer- 
dub is six feet one in height, and proportionably brotd. 
tie is a member of all Highland and gymnMtic.dobi. 
Athletic exercutes engross all his time and thoughts. He 
is continually walking backwards — forward s - m »n bis 
bands and feet — upon his head ; — running, iespli^, ri- 
ding, siiooting, boxing, f»n<-ing,qaoiting, puttiog, climb- 
ing up poles, raising weights, and tifty other tindlar ope- 
rations. In whatever society he may be, he never sits OH 
liis seat half-an-hour at a time, without ofFering loezbi- 
bit his powers, by lifUng a chair in hit teeth, sod flinging 
it over bis hesid ; or biding s poker across bis sim ; 
or jumpmg over the table withoat breaking tbe dtctn- 
ters ; or, if Heaven Imth made you of small dimensions. 
letting you stand upon one of bis bands, and lifting jott 
upon the sideboard. He nas bushy, bUck wbiskers, a 
strong voice, an inimeasunble cbot ; and moves mong 
delicate females like a *^ bull in a dlina-sbop.'* He 
thinks himself the handsomest man in Scotland ; f^^ 
by all persons of five feet siJ^ is looked upon as tbs 
Ugliest fellow in existence. 

Many other Monsters are iberr,wliomwacan, atpi«- 
sent, do little more thaa name. Hiere is the C7iHi]erM%- 
rcspected, or Exemplary Momtir^m-jmit wbo waalfe the 
virtue to be great, or the psssion tQ be cgrsgkmsly 
wrong ; the Over.rrjined JldToiwitrr,— who, instead of a 
gentleman, is a petit moi/rf, and paistakes finical nicety 
for taste ; the JroHtd^Miteel MonHer^^who k the 
vulgarest creature under the sun, beesiise he does not 
know his vnlgsrity, and thereibie boldly does things 
wbidi make every body else blu«h for one who eaimot 
blusb for himself; the InevUahk Moiuier^^mhOi in his \ 
idleness and prosy stupidiQr* is oontinaally inflieiiag 
himself upon yon, and whom you are sore to meet irhh 
St every turn, without knowing how or why ; the Mmr- 
ried^num Moiuter^^who^ ftom being one of the best 
oompsnions in the worU, aoddenly beeepMS nxerions, 
rigidly morsl, jsnd a great descantcr on the osmforta of 
domestic life ; the No^tupper^egHmg AfowHen^who siu 
down to that most sodal of all meals, and iHU touch no- 
thing but a crust of bread and a gbss of wiier, which 
he eeasoos with anecdotes of sightmaie and apoplexy; 
the CAmer-woeMHi AfoMfter^^wbois sged thirty, at least, 
end probably unmarried, and wbo mtfss her lepntatioo 
: the excuse for brow-beatiag all her fiemale •^TMnttafw, 
^ saying impertinent things to the men; the Hmppw 
MoHtier.^who is sllrays m the most tnmendooa flow of 
good ftpfrits, and wbo has no mote notion of indulgisff 
vou in any thing like a sentimental mood, tfaaafae woold 
have of scattering loses over his plum-»ndding belbtehe 
eat it ; and, Issdy, the EdUoHml AfoMler,— who tieats 
his eontributocs worse than n^g^o^^kt ss, bm of whom 
we shall dnly venture to say, that he is <* a ymj ancisnt 
and fish-like monster.** 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE ILL-STARRED BRIDE. 
Ey WWUm Teme^, Stg. JtMitr^f 

L 

Whxn small bird and bright Wild flowwv 

River and mstUpg tree, 
Keep^ in ny old paternahglin, 

Blithe smnmer jubilee; 
Row^ comes it, that thoqgh slill my heart 

Loves Nature as before, 
It sin^eth not, it danoeth not, 

To gresther as of yere? 



Ana tilw hm, rii l i lr mu nvl with geidtn {nrn. 

With dai^ ^ades between, 
Why do I hatewkoken H, 

As *twers eome biMediesne? 



OMsry! Marydtfsrest! 

*T was there we spent our Iij[s7, 
*Twas there I dreamt that lifo woeddbs 

niy motfier, well yon warned me, 
The time that became here ;-^ 

I heeded not that vnnrin|, 
And it has cost me dear. 

I tlumi^ht not Unit his twIUghl «si« 

His darksome hair and eye^ 
His wan dhecAc anfl His gloomy hrw#. 

Could wtirk such wftcheiy. 

Bnt Ifary, my hnRsd ilary^ 
Beesne the eiraager^ Mde^ 

And then ftto had no Ob for Aie^ 
fis(i!« one, which did betide. 

It was an antomn evening ; 
. The yellow leaves and faiwwn. 
Like enphan children, o^ the tadi^ 
WcreeoaMsred 19 Mid dnwB. 

And I, motto sen 'flttnautomn iea^ 

Bfitee siki than oi^^hlm child, 
Koaioed, all unknowingly, to wliere 

Her new-boUteott^e smiled. 

Sfy teidTestiainMthe Tisfav hte^ 
Thflt vroifld hfeve sWdTd In vaft»; 

I %Us#d hersd^I Mess^ her ^Hmi^, 
And nit itA^ved^ftMn^lnin* 

<< Canst tell OS vrhcve yonhg Robert lively 

The husband of the maid, 
The Adiesk gill in Idl ^yov^lsnr' 

Two itriwart rtmi^ne mli. 

Wy eye ftn iq^ ihttiyb hosisb 

XM one Wold did FsayV- 
Befbra I had rsoall'd my ^ance^ 

The men wcrsen thsir way. 
Ai 

Loud rose a wotttiinVci^ ; 
The roebuck on the hMChte-hlO, 

Was not mere fleet than L 

At once I stoodbeheathltet'Mbf, 

Where I hikl hever'been, 
Whfere but to fliiiey I might be^ 

1 wouki have thought a ein. 

In flMers eTIhi^irtiiodld, 

Themen hadRMtert boUlld, 
Hfawtfy-my krve,-4eet Bfisry.iay 

Stretoh'de rnsei es s on thrgroimd. 

I gru^ a^kntfb,.ii4odsadlieramis 
The Btrangm flew, and orled— 

** Young man ! We*>e •eU'd' 
liay, mwr e"fi panrbdde !** 

IIL 

They took da^L Robert to thsJaOr- 

On came hU trial day; 
Hewa 

Nas 



leodldiHiyitnay. 
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That HflftTcn bad dM*4 h« i^ 
Tt W BMiat a¥»a^l)0«is flrinfr 19M0 «Et» 
Had mb1*4 h« b«m*t liflhl. 

Wa]k*4 with thai fearfiil tormaliim. 
Even to tlw fdowB-treek 

Ife ha flpoU never tar«— he tiin*A 

Fkwi9a«ithevaai4iif^ 
He eware BO olhv hand hot mint 

Had mffich'4 hb hona^Mrid £». 

Be iiird# bate i«T«gv-«U Uiia 

And Mara I well oould b«ur 
RoBttlrfnn^ -a wretehed, nwinf nun, 
i*d4ai 



B«tll«7,liiher 

Mlpi^e on hie tongiie ; 
flhe Jei^4jd»h«n»ce on 

Th«t look piy boio^ wnukg ! 

^w ^adlf iMd I died fcr jMT-r 

Jlaj, ftan tines AVfT dM» 
CeaU I iMEve eavad her from tiie woe 

XojpUdiehe^JlialUed. 
8he tf^^joa, thai when aheipBfl here 

.Had from a fidee woild fone^ 
Ti^ai fli^ and fit sf»eh caRker w«nna 

AalahonUeliUUveon. 

She Mid We iocVrfiMUj doani*d 

To die open the trai^ 
Woold mhe for an my hind iifi earth 

A vajal ranaomF&e. 

And i^«ielacnJi|rti«idid.flBVPir 
Herery wae, " ^Ive me hfan^ 

Hj.hwAha ftm ehall he, j^lhpivh 
Hieejeindailhiedimi'* 

Xhey i^romSd on^her, they mok'd pi 

Idly ihe eeWi*d and aich'd ; 
Ub9d m dhhet high ft«y ftx'd 

The godleei jpairicide. 

And i^iere an armed Mrtinel 

Waa evdcr'd nifhl and^ay. 
To waeeh, leet any hand ^loold aMnl 

The ftlan'e ceryee away* 

IV. 
The firat nkht tiial the waldi waa k^ 

The wii& forgot to moan ; 
The moon eheoe Ibllr the enHSnel 

8eem*d grievadto he ahme 
Aa tfrlhe>deed aBaa'a ihea he glaneed. 

That l^petly M^'dJ»he,«tone. 

Xhewvtnlghi^batthe.waldi waa kept. 
The iky waa rent in twain r 

The winda wai)*d l^nde^airing aoola, 
Phnh, plaehy niah*d down the rain. 

4;,hot!—1waa fired too late— I had 

Seeored the frightaome load, 
JM.ga|;birtly my tmity hlapk 

Tore np the miry road. 
The gray light.of a drooping mom 

The widow'a cotti«e abowU 
•The heree waa TCin*d— hie rider paused 

Bc&wathahiltloedim— 



Hf lean'd agpdnst H, ^ he Ml 
Worn both In heart and limK 

Twdre tall death-tapers biim*d wit|il^ 
Had <A0 expected him? 

AnifvA woman raiaed the laleh, 
Andcrled, <« Jost powsra ! ai^iaat!" 

She fied, I tottar'd after her— 
The eottage floor I croesPd | 

I eaw a bed— n ftmale corp e o^ 
And then an senae I lost ! 



They gave the mnrdeRr a grave 

On thai farze^vested hill. 
Where my boy lip first drank the love 

Thall^genonitstUl. 

She-4he h^art4irokcn hrid*-waa phieed 

Beneath the old efan-tree^ 
Thai in the sUent dinrohyard growa 

Where eleep her fionily. 
Forgive me^ God! I ean!! bql wiah 

TiMt they had bvdadJiiel 
They say that al her dying honr 

She gave my fiilth Ita due ; 
And wept to think bo w her poor Vrain 

Had imaged things untrue. 

She wiehed me hi^py— hoqdess wish ! 

Aftalherirfflnotraiae 
Hie monntahi load of heavineas, 

That on tiieqiirit welgba. 

In vain amaU bird, blight wild flower, 

Rtfer and meriing twe^ 
Keep in my old patmal glen 

Blithe souier Jubilee. 

The bin dispUys its golden fiirxe^ 

Its daisy glades in vain ; 
Mo smile thai Nature sheds ean Ught 

A dntt dark world of pain. 



1828. 

Bp the EttHOs Shefhtrd. 
THOoangone! thou ert gone vfilh thy eocpCre of mUd- 

Thy smilei^ and thy tsa^ and thymomeDts of wildneafc 
But thiahnmUa memorial to thee I dedicate, 
Mildl888.« 



For then iMst dkqNtt'd oar despairing and 
And industry and toil bast enlighten*d with gbdness. 
And biMtled in our harbours with oommeroe and 
freight. 

Bleat 1888. 

The reaper r^oieed M he ooQ^lsd hie eowinc> 

And hei^'d up hie gamers and bams to o*crflowing r 

And thy winter has breathed with a soft Wttumn hei 

Kind 1888. 

No fimet ever sheeted ear rivers and fountains, 
No dri fted snow ever cover'd our mountaine. 
And thou leaveet our flocka on an ever-green height 
Sweet 1888. 



Por the iske of the ihythm, asms thsiesr thus,-" «gh««m 
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In the region of love thy reign has been glorious, 
In the hearts of the maidens thy sceptre Tictorious ; 
And there will yet be news of great moment and weight, 
Of 1828. 

It is true thou hast run sone eztravigaDt ri^i, 
Jtf aking idiots and fools of the Calholios and Wh^ ; 
But still thou hast left us triuaq^ham as /«» 
Strong 1898. 

Thou hast chiU*d the soul of the mariner with wonder. 
Thou hast howl'd in the wind, thou hast boom'd In the 

thunder ; 
But the smiles of repentanoe in thee were innate^ 
Good 1828. 

Thou hast gamlsh'd the fields of Greece that were gory, 
( Restoreil to her quiet, but not to her glory ! ) 
And humbled the pride of a rain autocrat 
Brave 1828. 

Thou art gone I thou art gone^ to return to us nearer,.— 
In the sepulchre of Time thou art shiouded for erw ; 
And the shadows of Oblivion shall ovtf thee set, 

MUd 1828. 
Mount Bengery ZUi Dec. 1828. 



A CHRISTMAS SONNET. 

By the Rev. Rohet i Morchead. 
Thx mom returns, saluted once by song 
Of angel voices, sounding in the ear 
Of pastoral simplicity, all fear 
Bidding depart, and sending peace antwig 
Man*8 dwellings ;— «ven now the notes psohiDff 
Their joyful nalutation, year by year. 
Conveying it to climes far diiAant, wh«ie 
Then savage nature relgn'd alone* nor tongue 
Was heard to utter praise: — O wondrous Child, 
What light has spr^ o*er human kind, since smiled 
Thine eyes first on the light of day, amid 
That group domestic, who each opening lid 
Watch'd anxious,— .now anmnd Thee nations wait. 
No less thy kindred, hung on Thee their fate ! 



LlTfiRARY <JfffT-CaAT A3«D VAftlBTIBS. 



We learn that a volume of DiecotiT»es, by the Rev. Dr Walker, 
ProfeMor of Divinity in the Scotch Episcopal Church, ao4 in- 
tended «hie0y for the «iae of Theological StudsntSp wiU be pub* 
lUhed during the course of the present winti*r- 

We understand that a very ftiM repty to Piu i u sigr Pmsmr lA^ 
Ian on the Parochial Schools of Scotland is in the press, and will 
be poMished In the course of a few weeks. 

Dr Andrew Ure, M.D.. has in the press a large rctavo votumc, 
entitled a New 8ysteai of Oariswy, in wfakA the great gevohmona 
of the earth and animatetl nature are reconciled at once to raodem 
science and sacred hintory. 

The Rev. J. O. Parry, M.A.»or 8t PBter't€onege,CsaBtaridM» 
has In the press the Legendarv Cabinet, a Selection of British Na- 
tiooal Ballads, Ancient and llodem, from the best sutborittes, 
with Notes and Illustrationfl. 

A work entitled the Natural History of E n thusias m , it in the 
press. 

We observe that the first mmiber of •• The New Scoli Mugs- 
sine^ wm poMlshed on Wedimday last. Its original articles con- 
sist of a »ell-wiitteo Summary of PoliUcs for the years 1'>S7 
and 1KS*<, Remarkron the present state of ErHesia4tk!al AfBdn. 
comprttli^ some tolerably severe animadveriions on the Christ- 
ian Instructor, and the conduct of Dr Andrew Thomson, a no- 
tice of the Aynhire Sculptor, and a Review of Bfalcolm*s Reml- 
niscenctv and Campalm. The work It cheap, and very neatly 
arrange \ and has o<tr best wishes fur its success. 

We ucderstau • that Captain Dillon's Vovage to the South Sets, 
in the course of which n • discovered the remains of La Pe- 
rouse't vetseU. is about to be published by Colbiini. We a-e in- 
formed that Cantain Dillon visited the Tonga Island*, and had 
•evcral interviews with the Interesting natives, already Introd u ced 
to the puMio in Maniwir's Narrative. Dilion saw Manner's adopU 
ed mother, MAfl WAbe, and presented her with a copy of his 



work on the Tonga Islands, which she was quite in ecstacy tt 
receiving. Poor Pinow is dead, and he died •ottetiatl]e,bMflo 
abedofricknsss. 

pHaBiroLoqv,~We observe that the indefatigable Mr Conbe 
is about to commence a course of lectures on Pfannoln^, wbidi 
be is to continue twice a-wssk, for three months. We may pos* 
siMy have s few remarks to make upon them during their oon- 
tfnusBce; snd. tn the mcantliM, tkelMlosdng lectrt-, wMtHwe 
have received ttom Mr Combe, explains, in a manly wsy, the 
grounds upon which be proceeds, and his reasoiu for oaDiag our 
attention to the subtest i— 

To the EdUor qf the Edimhmr^ IMermrg J^nmL 

Sia.~It Is now ten years iSnce I first ventured to advocste 
the cause of Phrenology, in oopositioa to the aknost universal 



!<!«, L. „^^ 

prejudice of the publie against it. During the whole of that 
period. I have made no appeal to the conductors of the 
nodical pre«, either to deprecate their severiiy* to bespeak t 



oourtesy. or even to solicit their attenti n to the sub^t. This 
proceeded from no opiniun that tfteir ii fluency was unhnportant, 
out from a desire to re t the cau«e of Phrenology, in the first in- 
stance, on iu own merttt exdusiveiy. The experience of ten 
years has shown, that thu ooiine was eqoaHy saliiaiMl biifiriil; 
SDd, in now soliciting your accepunce of a ticket to my next 
course of lectures, I merely menuon. that nte'tat»)ect Is known 
to a Urge and enlightened portion of thecitiaBaa of Bdlalmrgh ; 
ttat the stuoy of it is daily extending, and that it has met inth 
ft vour in exact proporlkm Iq its being saiaeistood. It will aflbrd 



roe mud) pleasure, therefore, if you, as the head of a respectahle 
JouriMif shall now oonai<ler it as not unbecoming to form one of 
my audience, with a view to scqutring soom knowledge of its 
principles sod evidence.— 1 am, sir. 

•• Your very obedient servant, 

** Gao* CovBik* 
'•Edinburgh, Jan. lit. 1AS9. 
Theatrieal Qouip. — Alexander ha* opsned the Caledonian 
Theaue with a great assortment of fhithtaw esn^lei. caliiag tMm- 
selves $tars.^A monkey sad a goat have made tbeirapMerance 
at the Theatre Royal ; also two newpieces called *'TBellarried 
BacheknT," and '* The First Foot,** the latter of which is hsp- 

ely timed, and well acted by Mackay, Denham, Murray, nul 
iss NoeL— Younff Kean has played Mtum ~ 



me9, at Drarv Lsnc, to 
Miss Phillips' JuUet. - The Christmas Pantomimes have been 
thought out at the London theatres in great force ; one U cSlkd 
*' The Golden Bee, or the Fairy Hive,^ ana tbo othe^ •« Little 
Red Riding Hood.** What has become of our own manager's |Hro- 
rsised pantomime ?— Irish Johmtone, the tmt BruU'i-wmtrjf, Uir 
£«cIm (/Trigger, and Major €t Flaherty , which th* sti^ ever 
hsd, died a few days ago, in his 83d year. 

Weekly List of PEBPORMANCEd. 
Dec. 28 J>in 2. 
Sat. At You Like ii. Married Bachelor, & Bottle Imp. 
M OM. Mason ofBuda, Free and Easy, .^ ne Vatai Ktct. 
Tuxs. Qreen-eyed Mometer, Married Baehetar, 4r Do. 
wso. The Two Friends, Free and Easy, it Do. 
Tnua. Charles Edward, The First Fool. Cranumi Brig, $tJ}0. 
Fri. Quy Mannering, Do., 4 The Fmtat Back, 
> Books very recently p«Z>/irAnf.— Memoirs of Sdpiade Rkjri, 
translated 1^ Roscne. i vol*. 8vo, L.1, Is. bounls.— The CasU- 
lUn, by the author of Gomes Ariss, 3 vols, post 8vo» L. 1. lis. 6d. 
boards.— Hungarian Tales, by the author of the Lettre de Cach- 
et, 3 vols, post 8vo. L.1, llSk 6d. boards.-«Blementi of Geogra- 
phy, 12mo. Ss. half-bound.— Uelfrage's Counsels for the ^nctn- 
ary, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards.— English History made easy, on a 
popular plan, ISmo, 9s. 6d. half-bound.— C^versatioos on the 
Life of Christ, 18mo, Ss. 6d. half-bound.— Winter Evenings at 
College. S vols. 18mo. 8s half4iouDd.— Wadd on Corpulaney. Ac 
with plates. 8vo. 8s. 6d. boards.— Saul at Endor, n Dramatic 
Sketch, by the RevJE. Smedley, 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed.— A SunSay 
Boi k. Moral Disoourses for Yoong Persons, f vols. Mmo, 98. 
ck>th.— Merry Thoughts for Merry Momenta, oblong folio, 5s. 
aewad— The Thrush, a Collection of Songs, Ifmo, 4a. 6d. boards. 
—The Nightingale, a Collection Of Songs, ISmo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
M'(iavin's Scoto WortMss. voL II. 8vo» lis. t voL U, lixtb edi- 
ticm. Hvo, lls.-^ Protestant Reformation Vlndieated, by the au* 
thor of the Protestant, 4s. 6d. 



TO OUR CORIIB8P0NOBNT9« 
Wa have much l isMs it in pwwiring a poeBftfcol tha pin of 
Mrs Grant, of Laggan. in our next. 

•• The First FooT is sn interesting tsle. bat itoc eitaetly se- 
oording to our tsste.— It is quite impossible that we can iMitioe a 
work ** On rhe Autherttleity of Ossian's Poems." putai«lie^l sn far 
back as 1825. the more especially as the sub|<ct seems deservedly 
to have lo»t its intere&L— We think ** An Admirer <^ the Imagi- 
native" oouid send us something good, ilhutratlv* of his own 
views regarding ihe Imagination. -*' S." of Aberdeen wowld have 
employed his time to greater advantage had he given ua a 'better 
account of the wwk of which he speaks, than that to « bicb he 
objects.— The Essay on the ** Spirit of the Provision* of Hie Iaw 
of Scotland regarding Injury atid Wjoq^ is aWy writtaa, tmt 
rather too prolesslonal for our pai^es. 

We purpose giving a place to ** The Afpioe Horn* wVicit we 
can find room ; and we beg to state generally that a ncslilf ishlr 
number of poetical communications are in the same predicaasent 
—not rejected, but waiting for their turn.—'* A. L." vrlB not suit 
us. but lie will improve asne praoeeds.— >*' The Last Nif^tof the 
Yesr," ** Wtep, weep for me," and the *' Lines to a Lady.** do 
not come up to onr standard.—'* P. K." of AaardaoBa and ** Z. 
Y. Z." of Brechin, wUl not be ovei looked. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

hMtcted mUh Science, Literature, and the Arts. 



DEDICATED BY PERmsSION TO TUBIKINO.1 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELL4NY or ORTGI* 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in the Various 
liputmeDCf of Liiersture. bcimce. And the Arts. 

•• \ ml uid«(1«tlBi; Lihmry of uwfat and eatertaining know- 
riee.''-Ltf^ary Gtuettt. 

COV$T\BLe*S MISCELLANV. bain« intended for all age* 
»«iil u nmkM i« printed in a style and form wMeh aom^lne at 
see the means of giving moch matrer in a small space, with th« 
efsiittcs of great «lenrnes« aod f4cilit/. 

Tbe Proprietors of this most valuabte Work beg to call the puh- 
ic atundon to the annexed Ust of what have haen publisocd. 
i fohiBAe, eoozaioing as much as a thick 8vo. is published every 
nne Weeks, priee only 3s. 6d. eiuch boards ; or on fine paper, 
od done np in a superior manner, pnee 5s. Also, in order to 
stttteemveoiettcvofall parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
nm nms Ibrming a Vohime,) price Is. each. Each Work is 
caplfte in ilKlf , and may be had separately. 

B£Blmri^ : Coitstablb 6c - Co., 19, (Waterloo Plaoe, and 
Ivnt, CoAJKrs, 2c Co., London. 



UST OF vronxa alrsadt ruBLrsBBO. 
yob-l.t, * 3. CAPTAIV BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES, 
^ KinKHTVRWSof BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH- 

tkS OCEAN. By H. Hurra v, F ILS-E. 
i. MEMOIRS oC L ^ROCHtlJAQUELEIN. With a Pieftoe 

M Notu, bf S w Waltrr Scott, B«rt. 

J tail. OONTERTS from INFIDELITY. By Anorsw 

$ aod 9. S YMES' EM BASS Y to AV A. With a Narrative of 
he bte Military and Po&tteai Operations lathe Binaan Em- 

10. TABLE-TALK : or SelectloBs from the Ana. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

^H ^ELSCTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
lalare. 

»»d M. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
fel'oeCRUnds, 1ft the South Paolfte Ooean. 
I 15 sod 16. RRBELUON in SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
nsT Cbambsrs Aathor of " Traditions of Edinburgh,** drc. 

n. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 

^OXs a Comal America. 
^ 18 snd la. The HISTORICAL WORKStof FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. Ftam the German, by Gborob^ Moir, Esq. 

r> and «!. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
By RiciARO Thomson^ fiaq. 

n TlieGENERAL RBQlSTBRof POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
oiUTERATURB, for 18*7. w»i^i,ii.. 



k.; 



a UFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. O. Lockrart, 
1! sod S5. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 

ISLL, Ei|. 

% KVIOENCeS of CHRISTIANITY. By the Vcoenble 
AnMeaeon Wrawoham. 

HajMl n. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. ^ 

nmUO. ATOUR in GERMANY, dec in 1820, 18n. ISSl 
ByjoEw RcasBLXt, Esq. Advocste. 

S" sndSt. The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MON- 
TRO^^E, from 163B to 166a By Robbrt Chambbrs, Author 
if "Tlie RebelUon of 1745." S vols. 

35 S4, and 55. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TTONS in EUROPE, from the SubwrskiB of the Roman Em- 
^utfae Eart, to the penod of the Frendk Hevohitioiu Trana* 
pd frea the French of C G. Ko€B. By Akdrbw CaioHToif . 

iroaxB tn tmb prbbb. 
L NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
«*hind Slbcrtaa Tartery t rti>m the Frooticr of China to the 
mBSci,and Kamtchacka. By CapUin J. D. Cochranb, R.N. 

t HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC. 
JCRE. SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modem, 
p J. S. Manas, LL. D. Author of *' The Lifie of Canova," &c 

i HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

waits sstaWi-hmcnt in 1326 tn 1^38 ; com; rbing a Preliminary 
»»«aeaotbe Arab«. and also the Life of %lahomroed and his 
J2°^a*on> By Edward Upham. EUq. Author of '* Rameses," 

i A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parts of 
J"J»«k, Sweden, and Norway. By Dbrwbnt Cokway, Esq. 

, 5. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 
Itto 173d and 1603. 



THK CABINKT— NEW EDITION. 

JmI pohUshed, hi Two Vols, price 12s. 6d. Ckth BMfds» 

THE CABINET; or the SELECTED BEAU- 

* TIES of LITERATURE. Edited by JOHN AITKEN. 

A New Edition. 

Edhibnrsh > Conbtablb dc COw, Wateribo Plaee » and HuRvr, 
Cbakcb, ic Co. London. 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND; 

with a Portr «it Memoir, and Index, complete in one htrga 
▼ohune 8to, beautifully printed : L.1, Is., in linen boards.— 
•• AnliustimabUbook,"^DrParr, 

I YTli..K\> HI>Ti>Ry of SCOTLAND, Vol. L, 
includhig the Erentftil Times of Aiexsnder III., Wdlaoe, aod 
Braee, hvo. Its. YoU 11. la in thapnsi. To b» eomfkited in 
six Tolumcs. 

PICTURE of SCOTLAND; By R. ruAWBERs ; 
a new edition t with eight fine plates of Abbotsfbrd, Melrose Ab* 
bay, Fastoastle, Stoodbyers, Lion, Edinbuigh. LtnUtl^ow Pa- 
lace, Loch Katrine, and Glenooe. ft Tols.po8t 8vo, L.1, Is. 

SMliHVS WKALTH of NATIONS, with large 
Additlom by Professor M*Cui.loch; 4toIs. 8to, L.8, 19a. 6d, 
*' The best edirion of one of the best books in the English Ian- 
guage'-Nhs MoiOhfy Mag, 

WATT'8 bIBIJOTHECA BRITANVIC\ t or 
General Indea to BrSCidl Ltterataxe; 4 toIs. 4to, <I*11, lis.) 
L.^,6a 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh ; and Loxgmaji ^ Oo» 
London. 

This day is published, by Jobk CaarRAB 6c Son, S, Dmmmond 
street, price Sis. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

'^*" PHYSIOLOGY. By '.MAGENDI. M. a Translated 
ftom the French, with Copious Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, 
by E. Mtlligan, M. D. Third edition, with anew Alphabeiical 
Index, and Engravings, greatly enlarfied. 

The Anxlyticsl dispodtitm and minuteness of the Index, tfie 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhance the vahte 
of this wdl>kBown work, and bring It down to tlie latest peiiod of 
Physiokigical Science. The edltur has spared no pains in endea- 
vouring to merit that unexampled patronage with which the woik 
has been received by the public. 



EXTRAORDINARY T 1AL FOR MURDER. 

A Full and C< vet Report 

<By Mr JOHN 1 NEE, Writer) 

OrTBB< BBOV 

T^UREE and his WIFE who were Tried before 

"^ the High Court of Justicis 7, on Wednesday the S4th De- 
cnnber ultimo, for the MUR DEI. of MARGERY CAMPBELL, 
under the mmt peculiar CireumsCsnces, will be published with th« 
utmost possible diniatch conststeut wiih the accuracy required. 

The heport will be accompanied by a PREFACE, written ex- 
pressly for this Publication, by a Gentleman of high literary ac* 



mUfcmci 
Ltthograi 



it is presumed, will excite intense interest. 

^jph'ic PORTRAITS of the Panels (from correct sketches 

taken in Court by 1>. M Nbb. and printed by R. H. NufMO) will 
also be prtftxed ; and. from the arrangements made by the pub- 
lidiers, they are confident that their account of the Trial will be 
found oMve full and accuiate than any other. 

Printed tot R. Buchanan. S6, George Streets W. Hitntbr. 
S3. Hanover Streets J Stbtbnbob, 87* Prince's Street, Edin- 
burgh; R0BBRT8ON and Atkinson. Glasgow t O. Cutiibbrt- 
MIX, Paisley t A. Brown and Co. Aberdeen; P. Wilson. Ar- 
broath f J. Dbwar, Peitks J. CHALicBRa, Dundee ; K. Douglas, 
Inverness; W. M' Donald. Crieff; Baldwin and Cradock» 
London t and J* M. Lbckib, Dublin. 



On the 1st January was published, with a MAP of the RUS- 
SIAN EMPIRE, and a CHART of the DARDANELLES, aod 
CHANNEL of CONSTANTINOPLE, onTwoSheeU royal 
Di*wing Paper, being Nos. i4 and 45. price is. 6d. each, of 

THE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAL and 

^ HISTORICAL ATLAS* with the Divisions and Boundaries 
carefully Coloured ; constructed from the best authorities, and 
accompanied with acle«r and distinct letter-prew Description of 
tlie GcMrapby. Natural Productions, florid, Politica). and Com- 
mercial Condition, and History of each Continem, State or King- 
dom. 

latkly publishkd, 

LIZARS' SCHOOL ATLAS of 36 Modem and Andent Maps, 
including the most recent Discoveries. Royal ito, half-bound, 
18s. outlined ( or Sis. full coloured. 

RHVMES on GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, by W. S. San- 
KBY. A.M. with coloured Maps of the World abd Roman Em- 
pire, half bound, ts. f d. 

SMITH'S ELEMENTS of ARCHITECTURE, for thcftseof 
Classical and Drawing Academies. Seven PUtes, 12mo, boards, 
2s. 6d, 

LIZARS' COPY LINES, in S Nos. 6d- each. 

MAP of the SEA 1 of WAR hi TURKEY, royal Drawing Pa 
per. coloured, 's. 

Printed for Daniel Lisars, Edinburgh ; G. B. Wbittakbr, 
London ; and W. Curry, jun. A Co., Dublin. 
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This dav, .0:, (xi. ixmini, 

T'HE EDINBURGH ALMANACK for 1829. 

Besides the former Ltsti contained in the Almanack, which 
are carefully corrected, the folloifin« importJint additions have 
been thi» year m»de. to rendfer it still more (jeneralty useful :— 
The St(ures at which TrtweSfrs can procure Pa^t llnrfes—The 
Post Address of all the Parithts in Scotland— The Sacramentai 
Fait Days in the principal Towns—Statutory Periods for kiUing 
Game and for TaHnff Salnum— Directions for the Brcotm of Per- 
son^ ''</ Drowned-~and seifcrat tHUuabU Local Lisii.^c. <St. 
1 () Livxnand Boyd, Edinburgh ; and sold by all the 
otL^ ^,.... ,....Ta. ___^ 



Jortirabllilied.taft»laen>8fO,pKfce9i.6d. 

THE SHEPHEaD BOY ; m Drtmatie Ujl 
TttaMMAfnai tte«CRiHib of ADAM OBHLINflCHlJLB. 

PiteM tat William Blackwoob, Idtataighl vaA T. Ca- 



A RMSTRONG'S GAELIC DICTION AHV,m 

"^ mo«t complete and excellent Work, and full of curious Aa^ 
Uquarian Information relating to the Highland*, publishetlin 4Cb, 
at L.5. 13s. 6d., may be had of W. TAIT, 78, Prince's Street, lac 
L.1.5t. Alio, 

JAMIESON'S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY, Sap. 
plement to; a valuable repository of the antiquitiea, traditiaa^ 
and ancient customs of Scotland ; « toU. 4to, (L.5. 5i.l US, 3«. • 

WATT'S HIBLIOTHECA BHITANNICA, 4 
vols.4to, (L.ll, ns.t L.6, 63. 

GERM AN K<)MANCE,?pecimen!( of its Chief An- 
tlion} idth BitemiMMl and Crttlflal Nodoiik Br im VminMt 
Writv in theEdiBbargli nA Wvni^ Bevkw. 4ok poM 8t<h 

KENILWORTH, Fortanw of Nigd, the Plrmte, 
Qnmthi Dnnntfd, iad St Rmmb^ Wall* cMh tSla. M.) lOkSd. 

STATISTICAL ACC<nJNT of SCOTLAND, 21 
▼Ob. Svo, (Ult, ItL) L.4, 4a. iii qpOrea, 

JBRKMY TAY1/)R*S WOEKS» 15 tqU Qvo, 
naw ^ Wfln, <LA) L.6, I6i. 6d. 

A nd laa ay othaw •ya lly dwa^^ c f whk h Catato gaaa nay be 
had fnM»t oo appttoattni panoiMl]r« oir liy cvriav* 

NEW TEAR'S PRESENT. 

Ill a few dv. " ' - ; v =>'-' -il)cllished wlthA 

fiiie fllgfilv 111)4 oi .Vlls> t<. I'.t lU.S, NO.IaClf 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

^ Edited by GEORGE LTNLKY, Eiq. Aulflor of •« Sonfi of 
the Trobadore ;" *• Scottish Melodies ;" «• They my my Lort to 
Dead," <Scc. 

The First Kumber contains an Overture, and af l latf o fSoaga, 
Trios, <ke. original and telacCed ; among these, afcwom apdb mu- 
tiful h\n, hitherto little known,— one or twd SoHfa Aran the 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, now first adapted toWuile,—«ml 
some of the Ane^t Scottiah Mriodtes, arrange aA|>igaJy tbr thi a 
Publicaiioo, and for the mott part with new and ilMUUMluililk 
words. 

The Work will be completed In Two Kdlio ?lnmben^ Mch am- 
belUshed with a PortraU. and contair - ' t Bgbty Platm Of 
llu^ic, handsomely engraved, and pn r . apttflna ?•?*■'• 

Price, each Numljcr, to SubscnU ; eoplea ahnwl att 

proof imprcTMions <if the portraits) 123, : x» Nn)i-8iibaeifbaffi» 15a> 
The advantage here oflWcd to Sutjscribers will be eontlmMd «»- 
HI the lOth January, on which day the Subitcriptkm Llat wiB bft 
dosed, and alt conies sold after that date chir^m 15a. 

Orders for the Work rccetved by J. Loth i am, 41, St Andftw 
Square, Edinbiirfih j H. ArK^RMAN**. Strand, LondflBt J. M. 
LacKlE, Gr^rt;;; S:rcrt, V:-'" — ' IT LTTSFOUBVIXa, 

■w«la8ataM,PwlB. 

No. IL wiU eooteln a PortnUt of mat Votl. 

OoMTCUTt or NOk L Aiwa. 

Omtma 2S^^ 

TfaNowthaMay-Daylioniinf . . . • WaUu 
Botnid1nfLI|litiylndieVlM>TraarBShada<Caa. ^j^^, 

Vy Bniy Tammy J*^*"** 

OfaHthaOrtaihatgwatlieSkT „ . • .^-^ J^w**"**- 
Cau]dtomyBad,LortAxcliibafcC(Hadf«WUdAf«^ ^^ 

ProodrilatolalalBthaWood, (HaaitonOd-Lodiiao) i>t^ 

^fau'r'rf^. : : : : : 8SS3: 

Slambar, Shmibac, miiM own tamva Katsht • Orlgiiia]* 

Mary'tOraan fS^\ 

Pftlaoca • OrlgioaL 

OhlwoaldlwattaBoyaiafai .... Ori^md. 
ThcM caraa thraa Many Hn. (Song of Blaek Kaiglit 

andWamba) 

O, bonny blooat tba Hawthorn Traa . . 

Promjron lona Tow^ . . Orlgtaud. 

SoM I laave thaa^ Land of Sorrow, (LattSoi^ of Mary 

Stuart) ...*... Seotch. 

Walta OiiflnaL 

HaamlHamalftirthaHl^ilaiidLada . . Scoieik 
CoaMlflBtliaWiik»«npli%h . . • . OriglBaL 

HAaMOMiaao Aina. 
OfaDlliaOrtaitliatgamtlieSky cFiortwoTokm) Portngoaiai 
Tbaraeama8MarryMea.(lvanhoc)<forthreavole«a> Orlg« 
CoBM ! fltt tha ¥nna-Cnp bigh (For thiaa iroiom) Original. 



TO ADVBBTISBR8. 

THE PROPRIETORS of th^ <'EDfKBl 
* cmeftAvtr journal** big tor 




d with the Fine Arti^ 

. aiMdda 1900 w«aeUy, aad it 
obvioaily are of that dam to 




a at tha mme rate m tha' 
Kdi nb uigh, Daeembef ISflS. 



Ob flia let of Janoary, IBfS. waa ptUhhidV 
(TobecoDtiiraedllartlllyT ^^ 
PART mST, OF 
XTDIKBURGH ILLUSTfllATED, in t SJRIEy 

•^ of VIEWS, Drawn and EognvadbvUrlLWarKLBa. 

Price, hi Demy 4to, 61— or ooBoTal 4to, with PSalai oa ladh 
Pnper. 10a. 

Laiidoo t H vnar, CoAwca, '& Co.» St Panni Chndi Tad; 
and CoifBTABLB & Ca Edlabiggh. 



Jnat paUishcd, witoe id. 

TTADDINGTON COUNTY LIST. fcrlfW; 

-"^ to which to idded, RCM ARKABLC KVDmL aad MS. 
MORANDA of EAST LOTHIAN, Part IIL ^ 

, teK Lollrian PrtM Prfanad. and S«M by JAMii M iLLBa, Hai. 
dtogtont W. MiLLBB. Dunbar t andOuwroaafBot^Bito' 



RLBOANT OLOBBS 

FOR NEW. YEAR'S PRESENTS, 

TN m THiatj of lundsome Mirantiiin. mdof dif- 

^ tnmk9mm. l^yb»hadatJ. L9niA3i'a»41,StAaiM« 



Who hM aito ftar Bale* 
AU Uic ANNUALS fbr IBBB, and a LaifnAfMit* 
maot of CHILDREN'S BOOKS, and EtogMtty Booad B00lli» 
beat iuHad tor Prmanifc ^^ 

LECTURES ON PHRENOLOd^. 
COMBE will eoBfoeiioe a Coimie of EW 

.jentary LECTURES OQ PHRENOLOGY, to 4m OiH 
Street Hall, on Monday, 5th Jaaaary, 1R», «t5P.|L,t»l| 
eonlhiQad on Tai/aaAAYa ad MoirnATa th ei a y i m. at OaaM 
hour. tUl lat AnriL ^^' 

Ticket^fcti«llea 
at the Shop of Mr Johw Aitnai 



M». 



II. L.1, li.«aeh, ta tooM4 
, )Wk 55k NoMh BlidliSMl 



CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S OIFT8. 

MESSRS SMITH AND CO. Honteb Sqdaii. 
^^^ bigfaiiMtf^ittytoaBaomMe. that they 




variety of PaodI DraiKJi bf Khank ag^^Awra 



ararlety 
Iteu 

Thaea artldai, being cntifely naw hi thto dty, and cztnnlf 
beaatiftil, are well adapted Ibr Pretndk «« tkit Seatim : tm 
Umm Smith and Ca rapectfbny Invito an in ap a cdna af tb^ 
at their saloon. Among the Gold Lett e rip r c m Aiddii wB>; 
ftmnd the GOLDEN LYRE, a new Aniiual. ateanOy prtoM 
taOoMi alio POPE'S MESSIAH, 4to, pitetedhi OoMaai » 
▼er.fte. Theaa votamm hata a rlchnMi aad apkndoar «UA 
Bomlnwean auipaak 

BIJM an th e POPU LAR AN NUAL S, wiO aba to toaad a 
vaiietf of very intereiting and inatmetiTe Pubhoaltons, tai pwa 
and onamamal btedfa^h and a OoUaeltoB ar Toy Booka for Oi* 

McMS Siura ^ Co. hare atviaMM alnp aMTtoMBt cf <kt 
new and wneMaBad PATENT ENAMMXiD TniTIIIO tod 
INVITATION CARDS, nhda aad emboamd, which tbeyoi»> 
tlnuetoPrintinbteekaodthevarbMiimetala. ^ 

Ordera ftom the Country nuaolttaUy attended tob and the Tndt 
auppliad at the wboleiale pnaea. . 

Platm for Booka, AddreM Cardi, Ac neatly Bagmtod, aad 
Crmta found. 



Edinburgh : Pubttahed for the Proprietor every SalmdtT «<«- 
tag, by CONSTABLE A CO. 19, WATERtbo PLACE ; 

Sold alto by RomaftTeow k ATKineoir, Glaesow} W.Cvaat*! 
|im.ACo.Dubltai Hoaar, CxAiicn. dk Co, Lendantaad^ 
aU Newimen, Ptotmastea, and Glari» of tha Road* tamp- 
toit (he United Kinfcdom. 

Prtof 6d. or Stoaywl, mnd mdpet t^fpod, M* 
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UTJSRARY CRITICISM. 



Bithrt 9f the Mevoimikmi i» Europe^ from Ae SM^ 
Tsenitm^iU Roman Bmwtre <» the WtH^ HU the 
AhUcaaomqfBmMparte. Fiom the Freach of C. W. 
Koch; bj An^mw CrichtoD. S vols. Betng the 
xxxiiit zxxiv* and xntv vols, of Conatoble*! Miacel* 
hvy. £diDbv£^ 1828 and 1880. 

This it a TBliuble and interesiiiig work, eroy page 
of vhuii teaoui with important knowledm It prefents 
> d«r aad ia^partial paaor»mie ticw m the hiatory of 
the vDrl4,for the last foutteen oentnriea ; and in an ably 
vrtttea intiodactloa fiimSahet a brief sketch of the pre. 
lioaf ptog r a sa of soeiety, from the earliest authentic 
«!• The vock was publiffaed in 1813> ahortly aAer 
tbe Mibor^ deyb, and was speedily acknowledged as 
Oiddad to larffugh among the litetatnre of the Conti- 
Wjilt is now for the fittt time intzodoced to the £ng. 



Ko^f divided his work into eight sections or periods, 
begisi^ with the year 406, and ending with the year 
17l^ hot a ninth period bss been added by his IHend, 
biifi^lMv and editor, M. Schoell, comorisbig an ac- 
noat of the French Rerolution, and thas brining 
^ovB the History of Europe to the year 1815. The 
tvo fm Toltimes contain Koeb*s original work; the 
grealrr part of the third is occupied with Sohoell*s ad. 
<fitieiL We shall endearonr to give our readers some 
idea of the eootents of the whole, by mentioniog very 
gocndly and briefly the leading snbjecu which ate 
treated of In the difiesent sections. Our abstract may 
serve not only to interest them in the work itself, but 
u> s certain extent may refireih their memory of thoae 
gittt events, to a more detailed account of which the vo- 
Inmes befbra us are dedicated. At a season when all 
elMies are admonished to indulge in a salutary retro- 
•pect of the occurrences of a pait year, it wiU not, pet* 
^», be uninteresting to the intelligent mind to ooo- 
tnct with ita own temporary concerns, the principal oc- 
ctmeocsa of past centuries, — occunencas wliiah influ- 
enced the destiny of a world. 

The JtrU period into which our author divides his 
Vkv of the Revolutions of Europe, extends from the 
ycir 406 to 800. It was in the early part of the flfth 
century that the mighty (abrtc of the Roman Empire, 
vhieh had been long tottering to decay, flell Anally and 
Wver into ruin. Their far-exteoded possessions, whidi 
it h)d cost them ages to acquire; were, in the ooune of 
i Cew lustrmns, snatched from them, one after another, 
ind over^-ran hf barbarians, who trampled under foot 
aU the institutions and improvements which Roman 
gttstneas had introduced into their most distant colo- 
nies. The Vandals came firom the banks of th^ Elbe 
and the Vistula, and panshig through Qcrman^, en^lred 
Csol, pkindering and destroying wherever tmy'went* 
Hie Goths came from the banks of the Dniester, th« 



Borysthcoes, and tfao Don; and dividing into two 
branches, the Ostrogoths sptead over Psononia, whilst 
the Visigoths twice ravaged Italy, sacked and fonder* 
•d Rome, and pe ne tt at e d even into Oaul and SpAin. 
The Franks and the Alsasanns came feom ^e banks of 
the Rhine, die JIf afaie, the Weser, and the Elbe, and 
joined to aweU the torrent that inundated the country of 
the Cossrsu The Saxona came from beyond the Elbe, 
and keeping chiefly by the sea-coast, cofnmitled ravages 
there siroSar to these whidi other barbarkMis were busy 
with in the intcdor. Lastly, the Huns, ^ flcveest of 
all, came from the remote &tricti of Northern Asia, to 
which the Oaeeks or Romans had never penetrated, and 
having first attacked BysantiBm and the Eastern divi- 
sion of the Empire, they then pndpitated tbemielves on 
the west, under the conduct or the fiunona Attila. For 
upwards of two hundred years all was oonfiishm, blood- 
shed, and darkness, mt a single nataan was to be 
found in Europe whose li^ts or boundaries were as- 
certained and established. The old order of things 
had been swept away at once ; and it was not to be ex- 
pected that so great a mass of discordant elements could 
immediately arrange themselves into an harmonious 
and appropriate disposition. Gradually, however, this 
began to be the case. Much internal commotion still 
existed, but out of the chaotic mass, new and distinct 
Empires sprang up, like ialands risiiig in the ocean. 
The Fvanka establtihed themselves ki Gaol ; the Ale- 
manns became masters of Germany ; the Huns contented 
themselves with Russia; the Visigoths disputed with 
the Mahometans from Africa the dominion of Spain ; 
and the Saxons crossed over into Britain, and formed 
the political association known by the name of the Hep- 
tarchy* Whatever diflarence there might be In other 
respects, there were tiro features whldi gave all these 
nadons a general rcaemblanoe'to each' other, and in- 
creased the probability of mutual co-operation towards 
the ultimate advancement of dvilizatioo. These were 
— ^the feudal system, and the Christian religkm, both of 
which wero now universalfy adopted, and mamially 
tended to soften the harsher characteristics of the times. 
The only other event of this period to which it is ne- 
cessary to allude, is the new religkm which Mahomet 
founded in Asia, tmd the Empire which ha extended 
through AfHca into Spain. 

The HCimd period, which extends firom the year 800 
to 962, introduces us to the ascendency of the Empire 
of the Franks under Chariemagne, and the Carloviu- 
gian race of kings. It was not till a mneh later period 
uiatthe different independent kingdoms, which rose upon 
the ashes of Roman greatness, began to consider the care, 
fhl preservation of a just balance of power as the most 
essential part of European and intematk>nal poUor. 
They had been too long aocostomed to acknowledge the 
ascendency of one country, to be surprised at finding 
themselves again becoming tributary to the snpokir 
genius of a great conqueror. Charlemagne, who sac- 
ceeded his fsSier Pepin in 768, edipsed every monarch 
that had preceded him, since the days of Jolina Cassar. 
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l^nmee^ Spain, Gennaoj, and Italy, tabmitted to hit 
armt. Nor 4id he fiaare only as a warrior, but also as 
a IcgUator, and mumfleent patron of letttn. The em- 
pire «f the Fnmks thus became paramoont in Bmope; 
&e monarchies of the north, Denmark, Norm, Sve- 
den, PoUnd, and Russia, had not jet emerged mm the 
oonfbsion and tJfrim^mm in whidi they had long lam. 
The desoendanu of Charlemagne, however, not posa est 
ing his abilitiea, which were indeed hx beyond the age 
in which he lived, divided his empire into three distmct 
portions, nearly dcin to the moilem Italy, Ckrmany. 
and France. One cause of the dismemberment, and 
vapid decay of die power of Charlemagne, will be found 
hi the greater influence which the Normans, or nations 
of Scandinavian origin,— the fluns, in Hungary, Mora- 
via, and Russia, and the Britisli, united into one mo- 
narchy, first under Egbert, andafterwards under Alfreds- 
began to possess in the affidrs of Europe. As yet, how- 
ever, all these countries were in their infancy, and ooo- 
tendiDg with those numerous difficulties which continu* 
allybeset the diildhood of nations. 

The tliird period, which extends ftom the year 962 to 
1074, embraces an account of the successes and power 
pf Otho the Great, Emperor of Oermany, who nearly 
succeeded in again converiin}$ the whole of Christendom 

into one great State, of which the Pope was the spiritual w««« uwi, t.uiuu6UM/ |fww«ttu w vjfpvw muj vuwiawM 
head, and the Emperor the secular ; the latter enjoying resistance to the encroadimcnts of Rome ; their aatbori- 
the important prerogative of confirming or rescinding | ty was curtailed snd counteracted by that of their m- 



hig to aduiowledfle the right which the Emperors had 
exercised of oon£minff iht Popes, he claimed far the 
Popes tha prerogative both of confirming and dethiootqg 
uie Emperors. In support of oiis arrogated auihoniy, 
he was invdved in a long wsr with Henry IV. of G«r. 
many ; but Its ooodoskm was socfa as tended radur to 
stieMdien than diminish his pretensions ; and, ere Jeog, 
the nngs of Portugal, Arragon, Enriand, Scodsad, 
Sardinia, the two Sioiliea, and sevend othm, beesme 
vassals and tributaries to the Papal See. 

^ In every respect drcumstanoes were sudi as to hssten 
and fiidhtate the progress of this new pontifical snore- 
macy. It had commenced in a barbnroos age, wbea 
the whole of the Western Worid waa covered with the 
darkness of ignorance ; and idien mankind knew neJtfag 
the just rights of sovereignty, nor the bounds which res- 
son and equity should have set to the antborlty of tlw 
priesthood. Thecourtof Rome was then the onlvsdiool 
where politics were studied, and the Popes the oalj 
monarms that put them in practice. An extravsgast 
superstition, the inseparable companion of igooraooe, 
held all Europe in subjection ; tne Popes were refe- 
renced with a veneration resembling that which beloQ|;i 
only to the Deity ; and the whole world trembled at tbc 
utterance of the single word, ExcomnuuticaiUm, Kisgi 
were not sufficiently powerful to oppose any socoesifnl 



the election of the former. In Spain, the Mahometan 
dynasQr of the Ommiades expired in the eleventh cen- 
tury^ and the Christians under Sancho the Great, kins 
of Navarre, acquired an ascendency, which, though it 
fluctuated, thty never afterwards entirely lost. In 
France, under the weak sway of some of the Capetian 
kings who succeeded the Carlovingians, the feudal sys- 
tem grew to such abuse, that the more powerful barons 
usurped almost all the righu of royalty. In England, 
the Sttooessoia to Alfred, giving themselves up to the 
dominion oi priests and monks, saw their subjects, the 
Anglo-Saxons, first subdued by the Danes under Sweyn 
and Canute, and the Danes, in their turn, were con- 
quered by the Normans under William. It waa not 

I* till the tenth century that the Gospel found iu way into 
the Scandinavian nations ; and Canute the Great, who 
succeeded to the throne of Denmark in 1014, wss the 
first monardi who made Christianity the established re- 
ligion of that kingdom. In Sweden, about the same 
time, there prevailed a strange mixture both of doctrine 
and worship, Jesus Christ being profanely associated 
with Odin, and the pagan goddess Freya confounded 
with the Virgin. The Poles are a nation whose name 
does not occur in history before the middle of the teoth 
century. They were one of the Sdavonian tribes set- 
tled north of the Elbe ; and being subdued by the Ger- 
mans, were obliged to embrace Christianity. The Greek 
empire had sunk at this era to the lowest degree of cor- 
ruption, fanaticism, and perfidy. 

Tht Jburih period comprehends upwards of two cen- 
turies, from the year 1074 to 1300. A number of im- 
portant events, possessing no inunaterial infiuenee over 
tlie future desdnias of Europe, took place within these 
two centuries. The Cssars had passed away, the Char- 
lemagnes had gone down into the dust, the Othos ex- 
isted no longer; but a new and powerful monarchy was 
about to arise, fonning one of tne most splendid of all 
the pageants that ever passed across the stage of his- 
tory. This was the domhiion of the Roman Pootifiii. 
Hitherto they had, in general, succumbed to the most 
influential monarch of me times, whether Frank or Ger- 
man ; but this was a humiliation that little suited the 
haughty and ambitious spirit of Pope Gregory VII., 
'^ a man,'* says Koch, ^< bom for great uodertaldngs ; 
as remarkable for his genius, whidi raised him alMve 
his times, as for the austerity of his manners and the 
boundless reach of his ambition.** So far from consent- 



sals, who seized with eagemeu every occasion which tbe 
Popes offered them, to aggrandize their own prcrogi- 
tives at the expense of the sovereign aacbority.** 

To these causes of ecclesiasticaf sovereignty are to be 
added others, — hi pardcular, the multiplication of reli- 
gious orders, the institution of religious and miliisiy 
orders, and the expeditions to the J^Mt, known by tlu 
name of Crusades. Tbe superstitious opinion then pn- 
valent, that the end of the worid waa at hand, led to 
many pilgrimages to the Holy Land, where the deve- 
tees proposed to abide the second coming of the Lord. 
So long as the Arabs were masters of Palatine, tliej 
protected and countenanced these pilgrimages, from 
which they derived no small emolument ; but when the 
Seljukian Turks, a ferocious and barbarous people, eoo- 
quered the connd^, in the year 107ft> every kind of is* 
suit and oppression was heaped upon the Cbristiim^ 
which at length gave birth to the resolution to expel the 
Infidels from the Holy Land. There were, in all, mtn 
Grand Crusades. The first was undertaken in tbe yesr 
1096, by Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine; the 
second in 1147, by Conrad III., Emperor of Genosoj, 
and Louis VII., Khigof France ; the third in 1188, bj 
the Emperor Frederic I., sumamed Barbarossa, Fbil^ 
of France, and Richard Coeur-de-Lion of England ; the 
fourth in 1202, by Boniface, Marquis of Mootsemtt 
the fifUi in 1217, bv Andrew, King of Hungary; thi 
sixth in 1228, by the Emperor Frederic II. ; and tU 
seventh in 1248, by LouU IX., King o( FraMlj 
The only Eastern possessions which the Europesif 
found themselves masters of, after a socoessioo m 
wars, which thus lasted for nearly two hundred yesi^ 
were the towns of Tyre and Ptolemais. But tbe al 
vantages which the See of Rome drew from the Cmsadi 
were immense, and led to ita encouraging sbnOar ezp* 
ditions in the west and north of Europe. Acoording^ 
we find that, about the same time, holy wars were 
ried on-^lst, agahist the Mahometans oi Spsfai 
Africa ; 2d, against the Emperors and Khigs who 
fused obedience to the orders of the Popes; 3d, sgi 
heretical or schismatic princes, such as the Greeks 
Russians ; 4th, against the Skvooians and other Psftf 

rons on the coasts of the Baltic ; and, 6th, sgiini 
Waldcnses, AlUgenses, and Hussites, who were 1* 
nrded as heretics. The Kni^ts of St John, tl| 
Knights of the Temple, and the Teutonic Kn%bls, vefl 
Qiimeious bodies, combining religion with military pn^ 
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m, vbidi fpimne Into exiftence In eonieqiieiiee of the 
mod ancnrardt contributed gieauj to the le- 



of chiTaby, which was now aboot to give to pe- 
cnliax' a eoloor to European lociety and mannen. 

''in general, it may be tatd,** oar author remarks, 
** that tfaeae nltramarine expeditiona, prosecuted with 
shstUMcj for nearly two hundred yean, hastened the 
taeyuaa of arts and civilisation in Europe. The Cru- 
ndecB, journeying through kingdoms better ofgaoixed 
(baa tbrir own, were neensarily led to form new ideas, 
sad neqnire new infbmiaCion with regard to sdenoe and 
politka. Some Testiges of learning and good taste had 
been preserred in Orceceu and eren in the extremities 
ef Amb, wfacvs letters had been encouraged by the pa- 
iieoaga of the Galxphs. The dty of Constantinople, 
wbidi Iwd not yet suffbred firom die ravages of the bar- 
bajana, abovuided in die finest monuments of art. It 
fRscnted, to die eyes of the Crusaders, a spectacle of 
gi a ud e m and magniiicence that could not but excite their 
sdmirmtioo, and call fortha strong desire to imitate diose 
modds, the sight of which atonce pleased and astonished 
dMm. To the Italians especially, it must have prored 
of great adTantage. The continued int erc o ur s e which 
diey maintained with the East and the city of Con- 
•lantinople, afforded them the means of becoming fiuni- 
Bar with the ]«inffoage and literature of the (Greeks, of 
oommutticating the same taste to their own countrymen, 
and Sn this way adrandng the ^orions epodi of the 
lerival of letters.** 

The increasing importance of towns, and the rise of 
free corporaHotUj served also to soften many of the 
harsher features of feudalism, and to make the people 
more aware of their own ri^ts. In England, die Com- 
mons were admitted into Pariiament in the year 1266, 
dnring the reign of Henry III., and this example was 
loon followed by France and Oermany. The old Ro- 
man laws were revived, as much superior to the juris- 
prudence then in use, and, under the arrangement of 
Oratian, the Canon Law was added to them. The stu- 
dies of jurisprudence and theology, which thus acquired 
ffesh dignity, led to other studies ; and the Universities 
of Paris, Bologna, Padua, Salamanca, Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, and odiers, date their origin early in the thirteenth 
ontury. In Italy, there arose a number of republics, 
and more especially those of Genoa and Venice. The 
greatness to which both reached materially contributed to 
Uie revival of the arts and sciences in that country. 
Daring this epodi, the kingdom of the Two SicOies and 
of Portugal were also founded, — ^the Inquisidon was es- 
tsblished in those countries most subject to Papal do- 
minion, — Magna ChatU, the basis of the English Con- 
stitution, was obtained from King John, — and the Mo- 
gals, coming firom the north of the Great Wall of China 
— from that district which lies between Eastern Tartary 
and modem Buckharia — over-ran, under the guidance 
of the famous Zinghis Khan, all Tartary, Turicbtan, 
China, and Persia ; and then, direcdng their steps to- 
wards Europe, penetrated into Russia, and spread over 
Poland, Silesia, Moravia, Hungary, and the countries 
bordering on the AdriaUc Sea. Towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, the Mogul Empire, from south to 
north, extended from the Chinese Sca and the Indies to 
the extremiUes of Siberia, and, from east to west, from 
Jspan to Asia Minor, and the frontiers of Poland in 
Europe. 

The fifth period commences with die year 1300, and 
ends vidi the year 1453, when Constantinople was ta- 
ken by the Turks. It was during this period diat the 
Papal authority attained its utmost height, and also be- 
gan to witness its decline and falL 

*' Nothing is more remarkable,** says Koch, <' than 
the influence of the Papal authority over the temporali- 
ties of princes. We find them interfering in all their 
qoairris, addressing their commands to all, without dis- 
thiction, enjoining some to lay down their arms, reod- 



▼ii^ odiers under thdr protection, rescinding and an* 
numng thdr acts and proceedings, summoning diem to 
their court, and acdne as arbiters in their disputes. The 
history of the Popes & the history of all Europe. They 
assumed the privilege of legitimating the sons of Idngs, 
in order to qualify them for the succession ; they for- 
bade sovereigns to tax the dergy ; they claimed a feudal 
superiority over all, and exercUed it over a very great 
number ; they conferred royalty on those who were am- 
bitious of power ; they relessed subjects from their oath 
oi allegiance ; dethroned sovereigns at their pleasure ; 
and lidd kio^oms and einnires under interdict, to 
avenge thdr own quarrds. We find them disposing of 
the states of excommunicated princes, as wdl as those 
of heredcs and their followers ; of islands and kingdoms 
newly discovered ; of the property of infidels or schis- 
matics ; and even of Catholics who refused to bow be- 
fore the insolent tyranny of the Popes. 

** Thus it is obvious that the Court of Rome, at the 
dme of whidi we speak, enjoyed a conspicuous prepon- 
derance in the polidcal system of Europe. But, in the 
ordinary course of human affairs, this power, vast and 
formidable as it was, began, from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, gradually to diminish. The mighdest empires 
have their appointed term ; and the highest stage of 
their elevation is often the first step of their dedine. 
Kings, becoming more and more enlightened as to thdr 
true interests, learned to support the rights and the ma- 
jesty of their crowns, against the encroachments of the 
Popes. Those who were vassals and tributaries of the 
Holy See gradually shook off the yoke ; even the der- 
gy, who groaned under the wdght of this spiritual des- 
poUsm, joined the secular princes in repressing these 
abuses, and restraining within proper bounds a power 
which was making incessant encroachments on theu just 
prerogadves.*' 

Abuse of power invariably leads to its destruction, 
and this was the case widi the Popes. We may form 
some notion of the insolent arrogance of these priests, 
by a single extract from a bull of Pope Clement VI., 
issued against the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, who in- 
curred the censures of the Church for defending the 
rights of his crown, at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century : — *^ May God,'* says the Pope, in speak- 
ing of ttie Emperor, **' smite him with madness and dis- 
ease; may heaven crush him with its thunderbolts; 
may the wrath of God, and that of St Peter and St Paul, 
fall on him in this world and the next ; may the whole 
universe combine against him ; may the earth swallow 
him up alive ; may his name perish in the first genera- 
tion, and his memory disappear from the earth ; may 
all the elements conspire against him ; may his chil- 
dren, ddivered into the hands of his enemies, be mas- 
sacred before the eyes of didr father !*' The blow which 
at lengUi struck at the root of this overgrown pontifical 
power came from the Reformers of Germany. It was 
not, however, till a somewhat later period than that of 
which we talk, that the Reformadon began to spread. 
As if m prepare the way for this great revolution in the 
human mind, several sciendfic discoveries were made, of 
the last importance to the progress of knowledge. Among 
the principal of these may be mendoned, the invendon 
of wridng-paper, of oil-paindng, of printing, of gun- 
powder, and of the mariner*s compass. In the south, 
Venice and Genoa, and in the north, the cides of the 
Hanseadc league, began to carry commerce to great per- 
fection. The ditierent counuies of Europe, amidst a 
number of intestine wars and petty revoiudons, were 
gradually assuming thdr present form ; whilst theTurks, 
an Adadc race, attackea the feeble shadow of Greek 
and Roman power still exisdog in Constantinople, and, 
under Mahomet II., conquered the last Constantino, and 
established for themselves a dominion in Europe. 

The Hxth secdon extends from the year 1453 to 1648, 
and brings us down to the more drUised and classical 
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/• TbedownAlloftlieGrtdi 
Impire contribttted gready to the progratt of the Bellte 
Lettres and the Fine ArU id the r«it of £ttrope. The 
majority of the Grecian literati, to escape the barbari^ 
of the Turka, fled into Italy^ where^ under the protect 
tion of the celebrated Medici lamily at Florence, and in 
conjuDctioD with aucfa men at Fetrardi, Boccasdo, Are^ 
tino, Ouarinl, and others, they established acadenues 
and schools all over the country. It vaa now, too, that 
the great Cominent of America was discovered ; as weU 
as the route to India and the £ast« laund the continent 
of Africa. It was now, besides, that Pope Lieo X., and 
the Church itself, wene made to tnmbley under the se- 
vere, but just, exposures of Maitin Luther, UJrio Zmn.< 
gle, and John Calvin. The flame spread over tSl Bu- 
rope, and for many years religioas wars ooDttnued to be 
waged in every ooner. Of these^ probably the most 
conspicuous is that known by the name of the Thirty 
Years' War. The most powerful monarch* in theaix- 
teenth century were Charles V., Francis I.»Hcnry V1II.« 
and Soliman the Great 

The seventh period reaches fiem the year 1648 to 
1713— from the peace of Westphalia to that of Utrecht. 
At the commencement of this period, France is found 
exercising a very formidable influence in (he affidrs of 
Europe. It was her two great statesmen. Cardinals 
Richelieu and Mszarin, who first coDcentcated the reins 
of authority in her hands, and what they had begun was 
perfected byoneof theoMistillustriousofaUhermonarcha, 
Louis XIV. In his wars,— «nd he was frequently at 
war with slmost the whole of Europe,.— Louis was fbr 
a long while pre-eminently successful^ fortunately en- 
trusting the command of his navies and armies to such 
men as Marshal Luxembourg, Marshal Catioat, and 
the Count de Tourville. It was not till early in the 
eighteenth century that he experienced some severe re- 
verses, his forces being always defeated by the Encash 
generals Marlborough and Prince Eugene. For the 

Sreater part of the seventeenth century, England was 
btracted with her own civil wars ; and it was not till 
after the abdication of James I L, and the accession of 
William Prince of Orange, in 1688, that she was able 
to turn any efficient attention to Continental affiurs. Un- 
der William and his successor Anne, she rose to great 
power and glory ; and her unk>n with Scotland tended 
not a little to contribute to her prosperity. It was now 
also, towards the end of the seventeenth and commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, that the northern states 
of Sweden and Russia took a more conspicuous part in 
the affiiirs of Europe than they had ever done before, 
under the direction of Charles XIL and Peter the 
Great. The Turks, on the other hand, once so for- 
niidable, were becoming much feebler, and the suc- 
cession of misfortunes wliich overtook them, speedily 
exhausted their resources. '^ The effeminacy and inca- 
pacity of the Sultans, their contempt for the arts culti- 
vated by the Europeans, and the evils of a government 
purely military and despotic, by degrees undermmed the 
strength of the empire^ and eclipsed iu glory as a con- 
quering and presiding power. We find the Janissaries, 
a lawless and undisciplined militia, usurping over the 
sovereign and the throne the same rigbu which the 
Pnetorian guards had arrogated over me ancient Ro- 
man Emperors." 

The eighth period embraces the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, from the year 1713 to the breaking 
out of the French Revolution, in 1789. In a political 
point of view this period did not so much affect the ge- 
neral appearance of Europe as many which preceded it, 
although it brought about several important changes in 
the internal history of Its leadins states. Literature and 
sdenoe had already been restored to their pristine splen- 
dour ; and the times of Leo X. in Italy, of Queen Eli. 
zabeth in England, and of Louis XIV. in France, are 
iiill quoted aa the Augustan eras of modem Europe. 



^ This progfasi in the variooa departments of hu' 
man learning gave tha name of the Intellectual Age m 
the epoch of which we now apeak. This title it nuKhi 
have justly daimad^ had not those pretended philoao* 
phera, who sprouted up in the t ightsenth csenturY, undei 
pretext of infusing general knowledge among all c l a aa ei 
of people^ pervert^ the public mind, by preaching doe- 
trinea whid) became the root of those calamiftie* thml for 
thirty yeacs disfraded «U Europe. Tbe ^bjeot-of these 
persons waa to anaihflateteligkinv the basis of ell mo- 
nditjr, and lo propagate, among thedladp>feaaf Athe« 
ism, tenets eubversive, not only of poUticd govern, 
ment^ and the le^thnate power of kings, but of tbe 
rights and happiness of the people.'* 

In £Bgland« liobbea^ BoUiigbroke, ShafM>«ry, CoL- 
linsy Timtal, and ethccs, ioek.thelead in thia new ei^ 
reer ; and they ware supported m Fraeee by VoUnbtt, 
D'Alembert, Didctot^ Helvetius, Barons Holbech^nnd 
M^tesquieu. i In Geanany also tbe secret order of the 
JUua^naH oanw into rxistcnfe. The leading political 
events were, die fbundatitm of the British Empire in 
Indtar^thft aidden aggrandisement of Russia, since the 
tuaeef Peter tbe Great^ which changed the politieal 
system of the northy.-4he xevolntkms in the Island of 
Corsica, whidi, more er leea, affected all Europe, — tbe 
brilliant aueoeases of Catherine of Russia, especially 
over the Turks,— end tbe revolution in North America, 
which secured the existence of the United Stales aa an 
independent nation. 

The ninth aection, extending from the year 178fr to 
1815, detaila, in a satisfactory and comprehensive man- 
ner, the principal events of the French Revolution^ 
fVom its commencement to the downfall of Booa|ierte. 
Of them it is unnecessary to speak, familiarly known a 
they are to every intelligent reader. 

Bid time and space permit, we conceive that a moral 
lesson, of no mean import* might be drawn from the 
brief and hurried review we have attempted of tlie history 
of Europe. The littleness of all hum»n uodertakinga 
never becomes more conspicuous than when the aetiona 
and actors of many succeeding centuries are thus seen 
at a glance. When we devote a microscopic attention 
to any one era, the very time whidi its study cosu us, 
and the ultimate acquaintance we acquire with all ita 
leading events and personages, invest them with a fie 
titious importance, to which we at once perceive they aro 
not entitled when we come to consider them as merely 
filling up the scene in ihe revolution of centuries. What 
is Alaric the Goth now, that nations should have trem- 
bled at his step ? Where u Charlemagne, whom hia 
contemporaries worshipped as a god ? Is Otho the 
Great more thought of than Lothaire the Simple ? What 
is the reward that Gregory VII. or Innocent III. reap 
for all their labours ? Where, even, is the distinction 
of having been a conqueror and king ? Thousands have 
been so, and thousands yet to come will be so sgain. 
There is little variety in every-day life, but there seema 
to be still less in the great operations of the world. One 
nation rises and another falls,, one neriod is torbulrat, 
and another more peaceful, — and the history is told ! 
Surely there b something insignificant and contempdble 
in all the mighty coil omtinually kept up by petty men, 
who fret out their little life — their paltry seventy or 
eighty years— as if the earth were the only pUnet in 
space, and their own day and generation the very essence 
of all eternity ! 

We strongly recommend the ** Revolutions in En- 
rope ** to every student of history, and every phOo- 
sophical inquirer Into t^' events of the past Were we 
to start any objection to the plan upon wh'ch it is wriu 
ten, it would be to the somewhat arbitrary choice of the 
diflTerent periods into which it is divided, between which 
we frequently do not see any very natural break or se- 
paration ; bat this is a nuuter of minor importance, and 
amply compensated by the intrinsic merits of the work. 
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It m pcoperlo add, diat the tnnslfttor seeiBB to lui?e 
eaecated bis tjuk with much care cud judgmenL 



Dems i^^asiaUe^ Poenu^ compotiei tm vttHmuSuhjeetM 

^mdOcauimii, ByJ. Johu. IiODdoB: R. Hunter. 

1828. 8vo, pp. 226. 
Pocmt. By Mn 6. G. Richudeon, Dumfries. Edin- 

buxKh : CadeU and Co. 162a 8vo, pp. 227- 
The C^venamUni* Commumi&Hf cni other Poems, By 

Band Vedder. Edinbuighi WUlism Blackwood. 

182a 8vo, pp. 157. 
Lament erf the Wandering J ev ; with other Poems. By 

T. B. J. Glasgow. 1828. 
Sketches in Scottish Verse^ and Songs^ from the Dundee 

Courier, Dundee. 1828. 

All diese poems have been specially brought under 
oar editorial attention, and of all tb<»e poenu we now pro- 
pose giTiag our unbiassed opinion, uninfluenced either 
by the neglect with which they may have been treated 
by ao hidisrriminaling world, or by the high estimation 
in whidi they may be held by private and personal 
£tiends. We shall be at all times glad to do erory thing 
in our power to bring into notice genius, which may 
thiink t0O easily flrom a contest with the hard buffetings 
of fiortosfr. and we trust we shall never b< instrumental 
in ** snofllog out the soul with an article.** But, on the 
other hand, let not the " poets onnorum gentium** sup« 
pose that we undertake to fight for tbem through thick 
and thin, and that, where all others condemn, we alone 
shall bo found to praise. We know the valoe of praise 
better; and we tMnk, also, we have learned to dutin- 
gsish beiween the bozz of a bee and a wssp. We false 
the one for the honey that is in bira, however iJitte he 
may look like it ; but, putting on a thick and appro. 
fOsJba glove, we squeese the other between oor finger 
aad thamb, and listen to his shrill envenomed hiss of 
eapiring agony. Posts, therefore, who request us to sit 
in judgment opon their lucubmtions, must be contented 
tt> dree thsk finteu We now proceed to call Mr J* Johns 
tothsbar. 

Mi J;vJohns has wrkien too much. His votume is 
closely printed, snd choke folL He 'has adopted, too^ 
a system ot classification which, though it may avoid 
the pain of a too rapid trai^sidon' from one subject to 
another, seems io us affeeted and Sti^rficiaL We have 
•even ^ Books,** containing poems, which he describes 
ss " Lyric,*' «' Historical,'* ** Descriptive," " Didactfc 
snd Defoiional," '' Elegiac,".'' ljflgendary*"and '' Ano- 
malous." Were we disposed to boAl^oaturad^ We should 
say, that rather than have chosen this hortus-slccus me- 
thod, we should hiive put die whole under the last head 
of ** AntomUbds.^ But, passhig over the table of con- 
tents, which is ofteb a very indifferent index of what is 
to come, we ventntle the remark, that Air J. Johns thinks 
fully as much of his own productions as any one else 
does. Were^ t^is not the case, he would have nut into 
the fire nearly two-thirds of what he has put mto his 
book. He appears to bays tnipaiod the. wl^ok. of his 
portfolio into the printer's hands. Now, this is an error 
which modesty would shun, which pnidence would for- 
bid, and which g^m woold shudder at. Every body, 
witlumt oris aiia^ solitary exception tfaice the world was 
created, has written the greatest possible stuff at times. 
In all voluminous authors this stuff is tangible and ap- 
parent, though their works, however voluminous, are 
merely selections from unknown quantities of manu- 
script that never saw the light. Distinguished talent 
keras its head above water, whether nonsense clings to 
its legs or not ; hot whatever the reach of a man's abi- 
Uties may be, the more his judgment induces him to lop 
off what is superfluous, the better. Gray, perhaps, lop- 
ped off too much ; but because Gray was a poet, and 



wrote laboriously, let it not, therefore, be imagined that 
he never wrote any stuflf. Some people seem to think 
that every thing which a poet writes must be worth pre- 
servation. There was never a more complete miittake. 
'' Air hath its bubbles as the water hath ;" and, most 
assuredly, the dregs of a po^'s brain are of all dregs the 
most wiahy«washy. Therefore it is that we say unto 
Mr J. Johns and all other bardlmgs, that there are two 
classes of men for whom they write — critics and trunk- 
makers ; and that though the bulk of their book msy 
increase its value in the eyes of the latter, it is not im- 
likely to diminish it in those of the former. 

But though from these obsei vations it may be gather- 
ed, that we think Mr J. Johns is not altogether what 
he should be as a poet, we do not intend to dismiss him 
without some approbation. There is poetry in him, 
though certainly every little scrap in his portfolio is 
not a ^<. dew-drop from Castalie," as he too modest- 
ly insinuates. When we say now-a-days that there 
is poetry in any one, we are not quite sore to what ex- 
tent the praise goes. Once upon a time the world 
might have been divided into two great classes, one of 
which, and by fsct the greater, bad no poetry in them, 
and the other, consisting of a small minority, had. 
Nous avons change tout cela* Every body has ppetry 
in them i^ow, — ^young and old, rich and poor, high and 
low ; it is no distinction. It is therefore not enough to write 
verses now ;.-4hey must be such as stir up the minds of 
men like a trumpet blast, or lull them into bliuful vi- 
sions, like the shepherd's pipe upon the mountains. It is 
easy to be a poet ; but to be a poet is nothing, for so is 
every appreniioe in every merchant*s counting-house. 
One must now be a great poet, or he may as lief be 
dumb altogether. It is diraeult to say whidi of our 
innumerable rhymesters will ultimately become a great 
poet. Mr J. Johns has probably just as good a c£mce 
as any of them ; had many of his productions been as 
good as that which we are about to quote, we should 
have said he had a better than most. Passing over a 
good deal of what is not bad, but considerably middling, 
we oome with pleasure to the following stanzas, entitled 



There oome no seasons there :— our earihly year 

Varies from prime to fall, from flowers to snow ; 

And eacKnew month fresh trophies still doth rear 

To Chance, the victor of all fields below ; 

But ye, oh ye, fidr heavens ! for ever glow 

In the young glory of your natal mem. 

When first the realms of space were bade to know 

Tbdr starrv kings, Creation's earliest bom. 

Who should for aye on high yon sapphire thrones adorn. 

Thus did ys shine upon the fiaded past. 

Thus will ye shine on far futurity, 

With living light, and beauty bora to fant, 

When the least earthly things of earth shaU be 

Passed; like the oar-foam fVom the settUng sea : 

Eternity is your ** sweet hour of prime ;" 

Ye smile at ages ; for your destiny 

Hath bathed you In some skley Styx, that tnns 

M^hi blensh no golden tress, nor dim one eye sublime. 

Shine on— shine on— ye radiant Thousand, shine ! 

Ye hosts of heaven, whose everlasting march 

Is one sndnring trhunph ! Ye divine 

Memorials, on the amethystine arck 

Of Nature graven by God ! Oh, ye who parch 

The hearts oC diMt for what they may not know ; 

Tempting yon azure wilderness to searrh, 

As if some glad oasis there did glow— 

'Twas but a bright mirage and will for aye be so. 

Familiar strangers ! Ye, who from our yottth 
Gleam on our eyes, to prove how dark and blind 
Is human thoucht, where ftncy ekes out truth, 
And shadowy dreams usurp the place assigned 
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To life*8 realities, from which the mind 
Flies to ideal worlds, peopling the stars 
With shapes of lore and beauty— &r behind 
The truth of their bright mystery, which it mars, 
Because it may not pass Fate's anamantinft bars. 

The Uoe Pacific of Infinity, 

Oemm'd with the sacred islets of tlie skk»— 

Each isle a world upon a sapphire sea. 

And every world perchance a Paradise ! 

There only that sweet yision of the wise^ 

And tuneful of past times, is no^ a draun ; 

There only do those blissful isles arise. 

Whose fame yet murmurs on the Muse's stream. 

But whose proud shades did ne'er on mortal waters ^eam. 

Say, ye who shone on Zoroaster's eve^ 
And Ut the midnight towers of golden Tm ; 
Who smiled more purely, from a softer sky. 
On Helen's grave^ and Homer's wakeful lyre-- 
Have ye known all, and must not man aspire 
To aught beyond him? Shall no earthly ear 
Drink, at dim midnight, from your shining quire^ 
Empyreal music? Can we not draw near. 
And read the starry tale of yon mysterious sphere ? 

No, for the stamp of day is on the bro w— 

The fettered spirit yearns to soar in vain. 

And the ambition of man's thoughts must bow 

Beneath mortality's recoiling chain. 

Yet is it sweet, though we can ne'er attain 

The prise we woo^ the lofty race to run. 

What though it tempt to yon untrodden plain ? 

The eagle'smirning goal can ne'er be woi^- 

But he may pierce the clouds, and feel the nearer son. 

These are verses which we consider above par ; and Mr 
J. Johns will be kind raough to remark, that we by no 
means consider the others with which they are surround- 
ed contemptible ; on the contrary, they would all do 
for the annuals exceedingly well ; but our standard is 
rather a higher ooe, and we like to judge by it. We 
want,^r^ originality of conception, which shall, at the 
same time, be true to human nature ; and, tccondlyy vi- 
gour of execution. The former is the most important, 
but neiUier will do alone. The following little piece 
perhaps borders on bombast, but it is bold, and we ap- 
prove of it : 

Oir A POETRAIT OF LORD BTEOIT. 

Aye^ gaze upon that brow. 
That brow which towers an intellectoai Alp^ 
Diadem'd writh a pale eternity 

Of Thought's untrodden snow, round which high dreams^ 
Like Alpine eacLei^ seem to float, amid 
Inviolate solitude and sunshine ! See 
The troubled glory of that eyei, where keeps 
The soul her cavem'd oracle, and. fills 
The electric gloom with inspiration I Gaze 
On the rich up of passion and of power. 
Whose every curl was moulded by strong thoogfat^ 
Like waters by the tempest ! Smine superl^ 
Where late a more than kingly spirit found 
A worthy dwelling ! Men unborn will vrish 
To have drawn the breath of thne with Aim, at if 
It were t' inhale hb immortality ! 

If Mr J. Johns is a young man, which we believe 
him to be, he may, with pains^ make his name l>etter 
known than it yet it. 

The next in order is Mrs O. O. Richardson of Dum- 
fries. How Mrs G. O. Richardson ever took it into 
her head to publish a volume of *^ Poems,*' (so called,) 
is a good deal more than we can understand* Nor has 
the highly appropriate motto upon her title-page thrown 
any light upon this ioterestmg subject. This motto, the 
application of which has puzzled us not a little, consists 
of a couplet from Prior, in these words :— . 



« That people live and die, I knew 
An hour ago as well as you.** 

Mrs O. O. Richardson is a mystery altogether, firom her 
motto to her ^/lii,— from head to taiL It is a mjrsterj 
that any of her '< poems** should ever have appeared in 
the <^ London Weekly Review,'* whidi, we learn frona 
her preface, has been the case ; and it is a mystery. Cat 
least in so far as abstract literature is concerned,) diat 
^< 1700 copies were bespoken previous to their issuing 
from the press." Mrs O. G. Richardson is, we sup- 
pose, a very amiable woman, and that is far better thaa 
being a very clever poetess. There is one sonnet in the 
volume which is, on the whole, wordi extracting, and 
we extract it : 

BOKKXT. 

Mydarling boy ! light of my sinking heart, 

Through shades of hovering death, still sweet to me ! 
Though firom thy dearer &ther wam'd to part, 

Death seems more crud when I gaze on thee ! 
Tet thou (the only one of all I love 1 ) 

Wilt sigh not, pause not, drop for me no tear. 
A broken toy, a scattcr'd flower will move 

In thee more sorrow than thy mother's bier ! 
Fantastic thought ! and yet how strangely sa d— 

That when in death's o(dd clasp all nded lies 
Thy youthfid mother— once in thee how ^ad ! 

Thou may'st, as now, gaze on vrith laughing ejea^ 
Peering on arduous tiptoe o'er her bed. 

Unconscious that she never more shall rise ! 

We leave the rest of Mrs G. G. Ridiardson's ^ Poems** 
to her 1700 subscribers. 

Mr David Vedder, come into couit« We are given 
to undersund that you are the author of ^ The Cove- 
nanters* Communion,*' and ^' other Poems," chiefly 
sacred, published some months ago by Blackwood, and 
never heard of since. Now, Mr David Vedder, sorry 
are we to say that we are not very greatly astonished at 
this ; for '^ The Covenanters* Conununion,** although 
in the Spenserian stansa, is not a particularly good 
poem. Some of the minor poems are better ; and aa we 
said of Mr J. Johns, we think there is poetry in Mr 
David Vedder, though it has not yet come out exactly 
in the way we could wish. Our readers may judge for 
themselves, by the following specimen : 

THE BOKO OF THE MAGI. 

«< Wa have seen his star.'* 

Son of the Highest, we vrorship thee^ 
Though clothed in the robe of humanity ; 
Though mean thine attire^ and low thins abodc^ 
We own thy preaenoe^ incarnate God ! 

We have left the land of our sires afiv, 

'Neath the blessed beams of thine own birth-atar,— 

Our spicy groves and balmy bowers, 

Perfumed by the sweets of Amra flowers ;— 

Our seas of pearl and palmy isles^ 

And our crystal lake which in beanty smfles ; 

Our silver streams and our dondlcas skies, 

And the radiant forms and the starry eyes 

That lit up our earthly Pkndisel 

We have tum'd us away ftum. the firagrant 
For the desert sand and the arid waste ;— 
We have forded the torrent and passed the 
And the chilly mountain solitude^ 
And the tiger^s lair and the lion's den. 
And the ^dlder haunts of savage men ;<— 
Till thine advent star its gKuries shed. 
On the humble roof and Uie lo^y bed. 
That shelters, Lord, thy blessed head ! 

Son of the Hiahcst ! vre vrorship thee^ 
Though thy glories are veil'd in humanity ; 
Though mean thine attire, and low thine abodes 
We hail thine advent, eternal God ! 
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T. Bw J. or aiMgw, tea wbodedkMMt thj «"!*. 
■MM of the Wuideriiig Jew, with other Pocme," to 
thu makaown penooage, «* D. R. R.," stand «p before 
■&. Nmj. man ! never hide thy fkce 1 We have oood 
hopes of thee. Tbon art young, we aie tnie ; and uiere 
b a good deal of the frettinese of young genius aboat 
thfls. We mean not to insinuate that tbou wert bom a 
BfiQB; but thou wcrt not born a weaver. There is thought 
heicv— there is a natural flow of expression, that disddms 
to clip its words into prettinesses ; and there is a franii 
sad caay step, that knows not the mindog gait of affec- 
tacioo. It is a good bold fluttering of an infant pioioa,— . 
iniBgnlar* it is true, and often far short of the point it 



siflu at, but nercrdieless already emulous of the blue 

ay above the 
The ^ lament of the Wandering Jew " thus beginsi 



sky, a eoondcnble way above the sax>ke ot Glasgow. 



The ooa of vrhem I ring was not a youth. 

But of his age no man oonid truly t«U ; 
He sMJii *d a wanderer on earth, forsooth 

He had not any home wherein to dwell;— 
He loved the londy scenes of nature wdL 

Some callM him a misanthrtmlst, and some 
TlMoght that he had a very sulphurous smell ; 

OtmnealTd him an eziie, lust oome home, 
Who fimnd his fortunes and his fUendah!ps fled. 
Sin, tiatar, to v es all sleeping with the dead. 



Hoiwe*« it be^ Dram all I ever Imeir, 

This of his history, at least, appears 
To be correct ;— he was a Christian Jew, 

With the pecuUar traits his nation bears ; 
And he was oom of woman ; for the* tears 

Had long since left his cheeks, vet they vrere seen 
Doep-channd'd with the floods or other years ; 

And when his mem*ry tum*d to what had been. 
Hie wao remaric^ to sicn, and look so sad 
Asd vrild, that many deem*d the wanderer mad. 

m. 
He walk'd with downeaet look, forever bent 

To earth, as if he sought a dwdllng there ; 
By night, near gaping graves and ddb lie went^ 

And seem'd to talk with spirits in the air : 
By mocmligfat, forth he used to fondly Are, 

And men and nations' &tes read in the stars^ 
And often in his visions did appear 

Famine and discords, pestilence and vrars : 
He also loved the lone and lashinc sea , 
Its irild waves writh his soul held sympathy. 



Thaoe who observed hhn, say he seldom smiled ; 

But there were moods, vrhen, foil of eostaiy. 
His soul glowed, and his every lo(^ WM mild— 

Mirth on his tongue, and music in his eye. 
His converse being not writh men, his Joy 

Or grief was in his heart; it did Inspln 
Strange ledings; 'twas a churchyard, vfhere did lie 

Buried, hopes, loves, and friendships ; but his lyre 
He smnetimes touch'd, to scare thdr ghosts avrav. 
And thus of chance and change I heard this lowly lay* 



The ^ lowly lay** eootains many exodlent stamas ; 
tome a little too mudi d la Byron, but others in which 
there b no imitation. A plague is described welL though 
here and there rather coarsely,— the great law of change 
hi an material things is weU iUustrated,— and the apM. 
tiophe to wealth is spirited and good. Of the muor 
poems none are perfect, yet aU eootahi something that 
Take, for eiample, the Ibllowhig s 

LIVXf TO LUCT. 



Eyes of aiui«^ that seem to smile; 

Eye-brows aroh'd in the Grecian style; 

Cheeks bright as a radiant ray 

Of the blu&ing west in a summer day ; 

Lips like roses just in time 

To be pluek'd from oflf their parent stem | 

Skin soft as Silcdan silk: 

Breath like fri«rance of honey and mOk 1^ 

A neat, a sloping^ a slender vrairt; 

A budding boeom, and heaving breast? 

Oh no! t&ese well may have the art 

To win, but never to ke^ the heart. 

Give me a bright and a snowy brow. 

If the thoughts are pure that dwdl below; 

And auburn ringlets, if they shade 

A well-developed and cultured head ; 

Give me an eye of heavenly blue, 

If the ghmoe it gives is pure and true; 

Eye-brows like the bow above^ 

If they bend o'er woe with looks of love ; 

ChedLB that smile like an April ray. 

But flee not so fiUse and so fast away ; 

Lips like rose-buds on their stem, 

If the dews of truth do sit on them ; 

O! give me a boeom like that of the dove^ 

If it is as &ir and as full of love ! 

These are the beauties have had the arV 

My Lucy, to win and keep my heart. 

We axe pleased also with the foUowing shnple Diig<: : 
niaoB. 
My Love! deep on, sleep en I 
1 will carve thee a stone, 

And smooth for thee a quiet grave ; 
I will see thee soft and warmlv laid. 
With a pillow of down beneath thy head ; 

I wish I were a willow to vrave, 
And lull thee asleep with its tender tone, 
And vreep over thee: deepen! sle^oa! 

My Love ! sleep on, deep on ! 
At the set <rf the sun. 

When nature comes with lonely homrs, 
The glow-worm then shall his lamp illum^ 
To cheer the darkness around thy tomb ; 
And I win strew thy sod with flowers, 
Till I rest with thee, dear departed one; 
My darlh^ Billy, sleep on! deep on ! 
If '< T. B. J." diooses to send us a few poetical con- 
tribuUons for the "Edinburgh Literary Journal," we 
shall be glad to keep his initials before the public ; and 
we take the Uberty of informing his friends in Glasgow, 
that he is one of the fow poetical geniuses of which that 
great and wealthy mercantile dty can boast. 

The " Songs from the Dundee Courier " are vwy re- 
spectable lucubrations, though they wiU scarcely rival 
those of Bums. We quote one of them: 
Loan smns. 
(fVom a TradHUm qfthe Sevenieenik Cmiwj.) 



may mi' the roee^ 

"" ilOW! 




Shaded dlvioety, or cnrled writh care; 



And spore the lily i 
When ye ganr thro^ the garden greSD, 

To woo in lady's bower ; 
And ye may pu' the lightsome thym^ 

And leave ttie lonesome rue ; 
For lang and sair will the bdy monm 

That ye gae there to woo. 

u. 
For ye vrfll hwk and talk of love, 

Andkhidly,khidly»nil^ 
And vow by Grace, an' a' that's gnd^ 

And by the boring wila 
*Tls sair to rob the bonnie bird 

That makes you mdodio— 
*Tli crud to vrin a woman's hive^ 

Andnohaehivetogie! 
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I wadna hac your wilfu* hand, 

Tho' a' the earth were thine ! 
Ye've broken mony a maiden's peaces— 

Ye've mair than broken mine. 
I wadna hae your faithless heju*t— 

'Tiw nae your ain to gie ; 
But, pin ye ever think o* Heaven, 

Oh ! ye maun think of me ! 

The number of )>enonft floating »bout todety, who 
write poetry, is very great ; tnd, howerer we may be 
tempted to speak of them when we speak critically, we 
b^to say most explioUly, that« as men, Christianis and 
fellow-oonntrymen, and whether they be Ohristiaas and 
fellow-oountrymen or not, we have an esteem for them 
alL The very feelhng which prompts to write poetry 
implies something good in tlie character— something 
ingenuous and warm-hearted. No cold cunnine villain 
ever wrote a line of poetry in his life. Crimes have no 
doubt been committ^ by poets, but more rarely than by 
others, and never of that darker dye to which previous 
calculation gave birth, and out of which there is no hope 
of redemption. Prudenoe is a great and godlike virtue, ; 
but it should be spiced with enthusiasm ; let the passions 
be properly regulated, but let them have free scope — 
they are thetnTialble wings that lift us above this grosser 
earth. The proper cultivation of poetry it nearly akin 
to the proper cultivation of all the finer dispoiitionf of 
our nature. 



A TreaiUe On ihi Nature and Cure oflutetUnal Worms 
of the Human Bodpy arramgtd according to the elass' 
yieaHom ofRwdotphi and Brenuer^ and coutaifting the 
most approved Methods of Treatment^ as practised in 
this Country and on the Continent, By W«i. Rhind, 
Surgeon, Member of the Royal Medical Society. 
Edinburgh. OUyer and Boyd. 1829. 

Ik addition to our reviews of those productions which 
we continually meet with in the more flowery, vales of 
literature, we purpose, as our readers may have perceived 
devoting oeoasionally a portion of our columns to the 
notice of tb«se scientific works which have v general 
and popular interest. Many pcTions, we know, allow 
poets, novelists, and essayists, of every age and every 
tongue, to slumber peacefully on their shelves, and 
prefer exploring those regions of science in which truth, 
simple and unadorned, arresu the attention, and in. 
vites us to contemplate, by her sacred light, those in- 
teresting phenomena which Nature, jealous of her own 
dignity, has shrouded from the eye of the mere pass- 
ing idler. Let Imagination, thei«foie» at times dose 
her expanded wings, and, like the eagle to the barren 
rock, descend upon a ruder soil, to explore and acquire 
a knowledge of those isolated /acl« which vary and ex- 
tend the sources of our information — at the same time 
improving and exalting the human intellect, by enabling 
it to perceive more distinctly, and understand more fully, 
those wonders which demonstrate the existence and infi- 
nite wisdom of our Creator. There is no department of 
sdenoe, taking that word m its OMMt extensive sense, 
which iS'Sot replete with the most curious aqd interest- 
ing facts, which need only to be communicated in a 
simple and popular form to command universal atten- 
tion, though the scholastic jargon of some philosophers, 
and the unmeaning technicalities of others, have thrown 
difficulty and darimess on the face of aknost every in- 
quiry. Let these, the common harbingers of ignorance, 
be dispersed like donds, and the naked light of truth 
will then shine full around us. It is from such consi- 
derations that we have determined, in diMsussing sden- 
tiflc subjects, to maintain as simple a style of diction as 
possible ; — and now to business. 

The work at present under review is devoted to Hel- 



mhiihologif-~ui subject of very oonddcKable importance, 
which has' nevertheless been hitherto much tvcglected. 
Dr Hooper is indeed the only writer who has in this 
country investigated It with any minuteness ; but bis 
paper, in the memoirs of the London Medical Sodcty, 
although a very excellent one, as our author observes, 
is very incomplete. On the Continent, Professors Ru- 
dolphi and firemser devoted their attention to the sub- 
ject, and perf^ted a system of Helminihology which 
naturalists and physiologists have generally adopted. 
We need scarcely also allude to the other continental 
works of Fischer, Block, Zeder, and Brera. From fo- 
reign sources only, therefore, could the English student 
derive the information he might want on this subject, 
and Mr Rhind has very wisdy stepped forward wkh the 
intention of supplying this desideratum, and has pre- 
sented us with, in every respect, a very excellent and 
valuable work. 

Our attentigo is first of all directed to the manner in 
which worms are supposed to originate, in the living 
body, and to solve this difficulty two questions ane sug- 
gested — Firsts Do the wonns derive their existence bova. 
eggs conveyed into the body through the medium of food, 
drink, air, Ac ? Or, secondly^ have they their origin 
by what is called prUnUtve or spontaneous formation ? 
As Dr ^remser observed, it is diffictilt to conceive hovr 
they can derive their existence ftom eggs conveyed by 
the medium of the aliments, the water, or air, since they 
are found, as is the case most frequently with the hyda- 
tid, in those cavities of the body where no external opeiw 
ing or abscess could have been afforded thenv The hy. 
datids, says Laenec, are ^^ always endoscd In a cyst, 
which completely separaies them from the suiroundilng 
parts ; these cysts are frequently sf a fibrous Aatioe, 
but : frequently there are found in theim ponkms of a 
cartilaginous, or bony character.*' Then have been 
worms, says our author, (Rhind, p. 14,) frond in the 
brain, in the lungi, in the liver, the biliary dueu, and even 
in the heart itsdf ; and Uopkinson and Morgan disco, 
vered a spedes of worm {thejhlariapamilosa) in the an- 
terior chamber of a horse's eye. We find also, in the tenth 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society, another 
worm described by Captain Brown, (the ascaris fcUtusi^ 
dusy) which also inhabits the qye^ of horses in. luoia, and 
may be seen swarming about in the aqueous humour 
with grest activity. Worms have unquestionably been 
found in the intestines of the foBtus, and Blumenbach 
saw a toraui in a new-born fbal. The experiment of 
Schreiber is also adduced, who fed a polecat for six weeks 
with milk, containing the eggs, and also the vartons spe- 
cies of intestinal worms ; yet after some time. When the 
animal was killed, not a worm was found in its body.. 
Opposed to this, however, is the experiment of Pallas, 
who introduced the eggs by a small incision into the ab- 
dominal carity of a dog, in which instance, after the ex- 
piry of a month, he found young tcmua in the cavity. 

The hypothetical explanation which has been fiound- 
ed on the second^ questkm, referring the formation of the 
worm to spontaneous oeneration, is warady Sombated 
by our author. If in tms manner tkey derived their ori- 
gin, how happens it, he asks, that they should be of sudi 
different species and forms, and inhabitdi^eient portions 
of the intestines — one kind feeding only on pure chyle» 
another on foeculent matter ? How should those inha- 
biting the same place, feeding on the same aliment, dif- 
fer so remarkably in their site and structure ? ^ If we 
admit,*' he observes, ^< that an animal having a perfect 
and complicated structure^fumisbed with a head — a 
stomach — an intestinal canal, &c could be fornaed by 
any spontaneous action, or combination of animal pard- 
des, there would be no end to theory.*' A fidd of mea- 
dow grass, by the spontaneous arrangements of. its par- 
tides, *^ might produce an ox ; or the fermenting dung- 
hill charged with animal particles in abundance, might 
be the mialrix from whence sprang the hog that feeds on 
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p." On this nl^ect, as on 11UU17 odien, tbe ipecaktiTt 
A c o i ist 18 entiiely at a lots ; neither of the above ez- 
fUoadons axe satisfactory ; nor can we agree with the 
•nthor, that the *^ ovoU or eggs of these anunals may be 
onied to those cavities, by the abtorbeni vesteU, or by 
aonc of those animals pancturing and entering the ex- 
ternal skin, as is supposed to be the case with the^tsria 
wttdhumsUy or Oninea worm." 

In the aacoeeding sections of this tmly interesting and 
Taloable vork^ Mr Rhind proceeds to give a socdnctac* 
oaottt and descriptioo of Ae different species of worms 
whidi are found in the alimentary canal, and other ca- 
tities nod textures of the bodf • The symptoms and rae- 
tboda of cure are then considered. The work, we should 
add, contains six plates, descriptive of the structures of 
the ^iSertDt worms, the drawings of which have been 
executed by Captain T. Brown, with a fidelity and ac* 
coney deserving the highest praise. In eoncIusioD, it 
sdy TPmaJTis for us to atate our conviction, that Mr 
BkLsd^a work is decidedly the best that has appeared in 
|hia eonntry on Helminthology, and we recommend it, 
nthoQt any hesitation, to our medical readers, and those 
who intcceat themselves in natural history. 



PMMrmma ef Ac BMiu and the Advent Country^ 
fromCokgneto MBpeaeem LondoiL Samuel LdgL 
I 1829. . 

Thioogli the agency of steam-boaCs, the Rhine is 
fikdy, eve loi^, to become as familiar to Englishmen 
as the 'S%mat*, A trip to Rotterdam, and from thence 
[to Maycnee or Fzankfort, is now little more than the 
sfiir of .a week. The most picturesque psrt of the 
Rhine itfcbeunsm Ccdogne and Mayence;p-Mow Co- 
kgne the scenery is not so mudi German as Dutch ; 
snd above MaycDoe the banks, though richly cultivated, 
SRfiBBaecBil-ilat The Panoramic View, now bdCbseus 
fa the dkape of a map, of that portion of the river most 
vcrth aeeingi, is upon a laige and distinct scale. All 
thetewna, old castles, islands, mountains, and other 
mnvkable objects, are set down ; and, by re&ning to 
die StSBffi-boat Companion, which accompanies themap^ 
every requisite hiformation is obtained. We conceive 
tiuit eveiy traveller, wishing to enjoy the scenery of the 
fihme, should take this Panoramic View of it along 
vith Mm ; and even those who never leave their own 
fire-side, may, by its assistance, form a very accurate 
DotiBa of the beauties of that romantic rivsr, and cease 
to wonder why JLoid Byron should so enthusiastically 
lave said, 

«A£fa to tiise^fidr Rhine! avainadien! 
Tkere can be no adieu to scene like thiBe ; 
Thib mind is colemiBd by thy every hue ; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their ch eris he d gaze upon thee, lovely Rhinel 
Tie with the thankful ghmce of parting praiee ; 
More m%hty spots may rise-^more glaring shin^ 
But none unit^ In one sttarhhig maze, 
The irillinnt, &ir, and soft^—the glories of oM days. *' 



P(MUSION LITERATURE. 



fitmm jPoeHcaJ AnffifHogy; or Stteot Pkcetfrom the 
fr intipgt German Poetef acd/mpatded wih Notes 
firtke^mae ofStatdenHi intd Receded by dn HistorU 
ea Skeidi of German Poetry, a LiH qfliie most dU. 
liagtdshed PoeU^ and short Notkesof the Authors 
seketed. By A. Bemays. London. Messrs Tieut- 
taQndCo. 1829k 

Tbe Germans have this, among other peculiarities, 
tbt whatever they undertake, must be done systemati- 
(sQy, OD scientific principles. This tendency, which 



may be ierognHid,even in most of their lighter produc- 
Uons, may have its source in the national character ; but 
both, it seems to us, may be traced to the influence of 
the Universities on the origin and progress of German 
literature— 4in influence more deeply rooted, and more 
pervading than we find exerdsod by similar institutions 
m any other country. However this may be, the pre* 
dilection for systematic exertion must olwayt operate 
beneficially on the higher orders of intellect It concen- 
trates and regulates 5ie faculties in their developement 
and application, it counteracts the inclination, more or 
less strongly felt by all, to dissipate their energies amid 
too great a variety of undertakings. 

Upon minds of a smaller calibre, howcTer, the effects 
of this systematic turn are sometimes ludicrous enough. 
There is scarcely, in Germany, a reuiler of the most 
vslueless second-hand literary snudl talk — scarcdy a 
collector of impressions of seals — or a hunter of auto- 
graphs, but must arrange the products of his labours 
with all the pomp and psrade of a sdentiflc classifica- 
tion. They will make a science of any thing. Our re. 
snected instructor in the man^ge^ (at a University that 
snail be nameless,) not contented with being master of 
his art, and one of the best practical instructors we 
know, must needs philosophise upon it. He delivers 
annually a short course of lectures ; hi which, from an 
accurate detail of the anatomy of the human body, and 
of the horse, he proceeds to evolve, with logical preci- 
sion, the principles of the equestrian art. 

These are the extreme effects of the spirit of system : 
but there is a middle class, its operation upon whom it 
is, perhaps, still mors important to notice. We mean 
upon that body, which, in eyery nation wliers literature 
is cultivated, must neoessarily form the bulk of its li- 
terary men — ^iodividusls of respectable and carefully im« 
proved, but by no means extraordinarv talent. The aU 
tention to systematic arrenffement, of which we are speak- 
ing, frequently gives to the works of this class in Ger- 
many, an appearance of profundity and interest, even 
where the thoughts are neither original nor striking, nor 
the important facts either new or numerous. This pa- 
rade of system has a different effect upon two sets of 
tyros in German literature. The one carried away by 
its specious show, frequently attribute to the mass of 
German literati a greater degree of genius than they 
possess. The other, finding Uiis show occasionally hoi- 
low, reckon it to the whole nation for pedantry and af. 
fecution. The truth is, that (his devotion to system is 
merely the dress of the country, and by no means a ne- 
cessary indication either of deep thought on the one 
hand, or of affecutioo of it on the other. 

There is enough of this characteristic of his country- 
men in Mr Bernays* book to have induced us to write 
him down a German, even had he not annoimced the 
fact in his dedication. 

The contents of the woric, both original and selected, 
are arranged with a degree of care and precision, that 
few English anthologists would have dreamed of* It 
contains, in ihtjtrst plaoe^ a historiosl outline of Ger« 
man poetry, placed there for the purpose of giving the 
student a general idea of the whole body of poetry, from 
whidi Mr Bemays has selected his specimens. This is 
followed by a list of aU the (German poets, from the 
time of Opitz, (about the commencement or the 17th 
century,) down to the present day. They are clasaed 
each under that branch of poetry in which Mr Bernays 
is of opinion that he excelled. This is again followed 
by a concise account of the authors of the poems con. 
tained in the anthology. They ave arranged in alph». 
betical order. Lastly come the selections themselves, 
most conscientiously arranged according to tbe four an- r 
dent and approved divisions— Narrative, Descriptive, 
Didactic, and Lyric poetry. 

This arrangement is well conceived, and susceptible 
of being made the medium for conveying much valua- 
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Ue infotmatkn. OnriMdemmitty lM«eTer,beairwe« 
from what w« have Mid abore, that we are not incUiied 
to lay mach ttreaa on the beat-planiied and most pro- 
miaiog tjrstem, untU we have eeen with what Idnd of 
materials the outline is filled up. It still remains, 
therefore, to inquire, in how far Mr BemaTs, in respect 
to ejiten^Te reading, sound judgment, and good taste, 
has shown himself adequate to the task he has nnder- 
talcen. 

With regard, then, to the degree of eraditioa dis- 
pUjFed in the '« historical outline,*' this is a pohit as to 
which we are rather chary of oommittiog ourselves. It 
conveys much informatioo, not easy to be had in Eng- 
land ; and more than this, the leading facts are correct- 
ly enough stated. But in these days of Encydopadias, 
OicttonariGS, and compendia of all sorts and sises, (to 
say nothing of Reviews and Litenry Journals,) it is 
M> easy to show an intimate acquaintance with most re- 
condite subjects, that no faith can be given to the most 
appalling dispUy of citations. We waive, therefore, 
this delicate inquiry, except in so far as to notice the 
rather suspicious circumstanoft» that the antiquarian part 
of the narrative— the part wliich afibrds the most scanty 
materials, but which has been most frequently present- 
ed to the public in a condensed form — is more full and 
satisfactory than the part whidi professes to give a 
sketch of modern literature, where the materiids are 
more abundant, but where, for the want of a good sy- 
nopsis, he was thrown, in a great raeasore, on hif own 
resources — his own research and judgment. 

It is but justice to Bir Bemays to notice, that he may 
here allege, in his defence, the necessary brevity of his 
outline. Although we cannot help thinking, that he 
would have better consulted the interest of the stodent, 
by retrenching all of his narrative that precedes the 
controversy between the Swiss and Saxon schools of 
criticism about the middle of the eighteenth centnry. 
All that relates to the Swabian poets of the middle ages 
has, for that class of readers for whom the work is com- 
piled, neither use nor interest. They had been so com- 
pletely forgotten amid the internal convulsions of the 
empire, that when the literary spirit again awo^e in 
Germany, it formed itaelf not on these fo r got ten relics, 
but on the contemporary literatures of France and Eng- 
land. When the works of the MhmesUnger and their 
contemporaries were, at a late period, raked oat from Uie 
lumber of neglected libraries, the modem literature of 
Oennany was too far advanced, had already acquired 
too decided a character, to be materially afibcted by Ae 
discovery. We do not mean to deny the merits of these 
old bards, but they are a distinct literature— afanost a 
diatinct language— from that of modem Germany— and 
their proper place is not in the work before us. 

The same stfsog objection does not apply to Opitx 
and others, whom we, in like manner, pro^pose to ex- 
clude. They wrote the same dialect, and were the im- 
mediate precursors of the modem poets of Germany. 
But the in t el le c t ual eztrtioa of their age is so trifling, 
their individual merits are really so subordinate, that 
the knowledge acquired of them eertamly does not com- 
pensate for the condensation of the hi^ory of a later, 
busiei^ and brighter age, necessarily consequent upon 
their mention. 

His account of Ukis later period is indeed meagre in 
the extreme. He mentions, it is trae, the leading schools, 
and the time of their first appearance { but he does not 
even hint at the progress in knowledge, refinement, or at 
the peculiar social or political relations and chainges 
which gave them birth and fbrm. And, without such 
knowledge, we can have bo idea of the characteristics of 
any of them. We do not think that his appreciation of 
the individual character o{ many of the poett is either 
correct or happy. We think, too, that in enumerating 
the disdplcs or the different sdiools, he has classed many 
of them snoneoiisly. Lastly,^and what Is moit nnpar- 



donabb, he has omitted names that have s x s i siie d a 
most beneficial infiuence on German poetry. 

We cannot say mudi in praise of the taste for poetiy 
evinced by Mr Bemays in liis selectiona. That soms of 
them are beantifol is certain ; but an overwlidroing ma- 
jority cannot be considered as fair specimens of Gvman 
genius, nor have tliey even the merit of being chamctei- 
istic. He seems, instead of coiling from the best, and 
most clsisicsl antliors, to have avoided them as for as 
lie decently could, and to have collected his chief stores 
among the second-rate contributors to second-rate jour- 
nals and #t|nmi|f T 

On the whole, we are inclined, tnm our inspeetian of 
this book, to regard its author as a man of re s pe c t a ble 
acquirements— 4Nit more a man of education tliao natu- 
ral talent. From the sphere of teaching into which he 
seems to have got, we are inclined to believe him well 
qualified for that profession. His book is well adapted 
for a texUbook ; and, had it made no higher pretenskms, 
should have been allowed to pass ; but it is held forth, 
at the same time, as a '^ literary guide** to more advan- 
ced students ; and to have bestowed on it, in this point 
of view, more unqualified approbation than we have done, 
would have been gross fiattery. We are not inclined, 
from this specimen, to augur success in the higher work 
which he anticipates in the end of his advertisement, not 
can we, in conscie nc e, advise hun to undertake it. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF A PARSOMAQE. 
« THE OCCASIOK.** 

Thime are some subjecH of so sacred and iolenm a 
character, that they are deemed beyond the provines of 
periodical writings in the same way that there am some 
books of so spiritual and religious a cast, that It would 
be looked upon as a work of supererogation to peruse 
them upon any odier day'Uian on Sabbath. Now all 
this, in my humble estimation, is nonsense. For my 
own psrt, I have fdt fully as much of the Intensity and 
reality of trae and overp o w e r in g rdigious feeling of a 
spring morning at sonrise^of a summer eveoiiw at sun- 
set— lOf a moonlight night, when tlie wide earth lay, at 
twelve o*clock, briglu and gUtteriog with anow— of a 
merryrmeetiog, when the fmnd I loved had letomed 
safe and soui^ and all trae-hcarted— ^of a revival after 
severe and dangerous affliction, when every object around 
me seemed springing by inches into dimoisions and ac- 
tivity,— as I have experienced, with all appliances and 
means to boot, when the worshipping congregation stood 
in solemn pause, or the listening audience appeared to 
hang, in nnbreathing attention, upon the preacher*s 
lips. 

It is on such grounds, and fbr such reasoni, as tfiese, 
that I have resolved to refresh the recollection of my 
readers with one of the meet solenm and impfcssive 
scenes which the service of our national church nos- 
sesses,— I mean the dispensation of the sac r am en t of the 
supper, in the ordinary language of the people desiff- 
nated <' The Occasion.*' I speak not at present of field 
*^ occasions,** with light white clouds overhead, pure 
streams underneath, a green glen, and a sheep-pastured 
hiU-side ;— I speak not of the storm, and the rock, and 
Ae mountain, under night, and amidst tempest ;— nor 
do I daim the advantage of any peculiarity, or extra- 
ordinary drcumstanoe or occurrence, whatever ; I mere- 
ly aim to impreu you with two or three features, or 
lineaments, of sacramental devotion, asezhibited in eoun- 
trr conm^uions in particular. Since there are many 
who wui not, or can not, to coBtemplala thobean^of 
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in her own choien abodA, th« may conilwoBml, 
we deeon* without degtaduioo, to Tisit them in all the 
letinment of their ererj-day a?ocationa and amuae- 
BKOts; ahe may ttoop from her higher altitudes to illu- 
miae and cheer the heart and the place when religion 
hei no cboeen or abiding residence. 

The first point of striking solraonify is ^aible in that 
twin torn of devout countenances, which reaches from 
cad to end of the church, and which bespeaks the pre- 
sence of the elderly and more infirm members of the 
eoDgnrgatioD, all desirous as they are of partaldng early 
of the sacred ordinance, that their strength may not be 
cihenstfd by a prolonged attendance, or a somewhat 
crowded approach to the succeeding tables. That old 
woman, whose face is all but hid in her tartan mantle, 
doeely pinned under her chin, is a pauper ; she is sup- 
ported^ to the eitent of one shilling per weiek, from the 
Imo, has her house rent, twenty shiUinffs, paid by her 
gnndsoo* and a few coals laid down at her door, some- 
time betwixt Christmas and the New Year, by one of 
the moat charitable of the fanning neighbourhoodt She ie 
regular, when weather will permit, in her attendance upon 
pttbhc worship ; and her seat noon the pulpit-stair is as 
moch her own, by the prescriptive right of occupancy, 
■s if she hjid |nkl a yearly rent for it. Her whole soul 
is with God, as you may perceive by the wistful and 
csger eye whidi is cast upon 6od*s servant, as he opens 
the Book, and proceeds to point out the subject of dis' 
course. Her Bible is duly and carefully returned to her 
lu>, and mllowed upon the clean check handkerchief, in 
which it nad been formerly wrapped, whilst she leposes, 
io the sincerity of her faitn, and the depth of her devo- 
tion, on the supporting pillow of Qod*s revelation. 
Again and again, d^iring the '* action*' sermon, her face, 
ill fiorrowed, browned, and almost care-worn, as it seems, 
m raised, in sorrowful meaning, towards the speaker, 
whilst he speaks of the creature's unworthiness in the 
presence of iu Maker— of that deeper dye of ingrati- 
tude which stains and marks the merely professional 
Christian in particular. A sisb, and a measured sink- 
lag away of the breath, speaE the heart's combat and 
the sonl'a humiliu ; but anon the text seems to bright- 
CD, and the speaker's countenance, responding to his 
words, animates with hope— comforts with consolation 
.assorea with pardon. The sinner is weighed in the 
balance^ and found wantiog ; but a greater than the 
Roman patriot enters, and the balance is turned |in 
his fivoiir, by thoie robes of sacred investment with 
which the scale of adjustment is charged* Oh, my 
ttol, enter not thou into the habitation of any one 
whose heart is not moved at a scene like this, when 
God's meascnger, in the manifestation of embodied 
ncr^, clings to man even in the rags of defiled huma- 
nity, and in ndte of scorn, and rage, and death, leads 
c ap t i v it y omtive, and when a pious wridow, from whose 
hsbttation the fiuce and the vition of childhood— bus- 
band«>btother— friend, have long been banished, feels 
hcnelf befriended, supported, ransomed by heaven I 

Bot the mote solemn service is now drawing to a 
dose, and it is manifest to the oflidatmg clergyman 
that nest table will condude the communkm. A fow 
magi^inff forms darken the eastern entiance, and a se- 
cond baifdouble verse of the psalm is sung, that all in- 
tending eommnoicants may have time to come forward 
ere the last address commence. There is one figure by 
the door-way, banging in apparent irresolution whether 
to retneat or advance, whose appearance and history are 
^V"V*«^ to interest. She is the grandchild of that very 
widow, by whom, in part, a grandmother's n eces sit i es 
SIC sopped from a limited half-year's wages aod har- 
vest fee ; she is only seventeen, and this is her first com- 
munion ; she has been most regular all along in her 
chnich attendance; her character is altoaethcr blame- 
less, and even exemplary. Yea— her wliole frame is 
I idaed with trembling— the tear stands dear and ripe in 



her eye, ready to descend on her handkerddef, from the 
knotted comer of which she is now awkwardly endea- 
vouring to unfold her token. The last line is audibly 
read by the precentor, when, as if stealing into a bless- 
ing — as if instituting a daim for a mercy she was not 
entitled to, she suddenly seau herself at the fsrthest es- 
tremity of the half-filled seat, and can, with difliculty, 
be persuaded by the elders to assume a higher posi- 
tion. 

If there be an^ object in this dark attd dreary world 
of sin and suffenng, upon which divine existences may 
be supposed to look, with an interest altogether wor- 
thy of the intensity and purity of celestial feeling, it 
must be upon a scene like this ; and there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of such to be seen in sunny 8cot- 
Isnd, betwixt the months of May and Nov e m b er of every 
succeeding year. It is thus that our youth are, in by 
for the sreater proportion of instances, reared, if not to 
the highest reach of moral excellence and devotional 
feeUng, at least to a degree suffident to guard them 
against open violations and unchristian infringementa of 
Ood's known— fdt—revealed wilL The hand which 
has handled .the lips whidi have tasted — the heart 
whidi has felt— these are henceforth enlisted in the ser- 
vice of one who may not be deodved, and who csnnot 
be associated with the thoughts, the words, or the woriu 
of impurity. Sincerity, even in religious observances, is 
said to be of rarer occurrence than could be wished du- 
ring the proper and supported manhood of our being. 
TImtb is a bold and nniraning self-suflideDcy in man 
when his bone is hardened and matured into strength, 
and his blood circulates in potent regularity along his 
framework ;— but in ^oath and in age, religion— divine, 
nnflinching religion — isallinalL Your parlour is lined 
all round of a Sabbath evening, with youthful, but de« 
votkmal coimtenanoes ; these are the expectants of im- 
mortality, whom conscience and parental solicitude have 
sent to your ministerial residence, with the view of re- 
cdving instruction, direction, and exhortation, on things 
whidi belong to their eternal peace. There is not ooe 
—no, not even that strons and iron-fisted figure of prema- 
ture manhood, who could twist a poker, or support a 
horse-load— ithere is not one amongst them who is not 
deeply, devoutly, decidedly in earnest. 

M an may be an erring bdng, but, after an, he is not na- 
turally presumptuous. Oh, yes, he meana wdl ; and all 
this prdty circle of roef cheeks and neat habiliments 
means wdl; they would recoil from the verv breath of in- 
smcerity. Sincere are they now ; and when the bloom, and 
the strength, and spring-tide of blood, have frided, and 
relaxed, and ebbed into sullenness, weakness, benomh- 
ed frigidity of pulse and frame, they will again be in 
Over the intermediate and unrestrained tra- 



vail of life, may God, in his mercy, extend the covering 
of forgetfulness— that anspidous mantle of imputsd 
covering— nndcr which the soul can depart in peace, 
and live in felicity I It is not that moral and able men, 
big-wigoed and big.bodied members of oar church, 
have writtan treatises on molality ; it is not that certain 
■ealooa and overweening preachers and prayers have of 
late deviled the rationd standard of religion, for above 
the reach of ordinary attainment and apprehension ; it is 
not that knowledge, and even science, have been sold, by 
retail and in penny-worths, to arttxans, medianics, and 
writers' derks, that our Scottish peasantry oontinne a 
moral and a devotional people ^^t is owing, in a great 
measure, to the stated and the solemn return of weekly 
ordinances ; and, in particular, of that higher festival, 
which has long vindicated to itsdf, in the apprdiension 
of Scotchmen, a paramount and distinguishing appella- 
tion*—^ Tub Occasiow." It b owing to thia dr^ 
cumstanoe that we are still fresh and vigorouiL even to 
the core— that our peasantry are, compontivdy, mosal, 
rdigkNis, and happy. 

T.a 
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Oir A rSW or the AKCIEKT ZCCLCtlASTICAL RE- 
LICS or GOTHIC AACHITECTUEE SXILL EXIST. 
IXa IN SCOTLAKD. 



By JonMan A. BtU^ 

"• Where rains cT«f 

Nod to the Afoon."*- 



•^BUAVS. 



Ik the history of few cities shall we fiad so rapid and 
successful a progress in the knowledge and practical 
cultivation of architectare, and the fine arts in general, 
as has been nuuiifestljr exhibited within the last few 
years in the Northern Metropolis^ Indeed, so very 
sudden has been the change from the lofty, untutored, 
step^bled buildings of Normandy to the most refined 
and pure examples of Greece, that one is apt to doubt 
whether a taste will be permanent which bears too much 
resemblance, in the rapidity of its motions, to the waver, 
ing uncertainty of fashion. A proper relish for Grecian 
arehitectnro can only be ^attained by careful examina- 
Uon,— bv accustoming the eye to purity of outline, and 
the mind to that energy and delightful chastity which, 
though diflSsrently devdoped, characterise alike Grecian 
sciUpture and architecture. 

We are willing to believe, however, that what may 
have been at first the effect of caprice or affecution, will 
speedily attain a firm footing on the broad basis of cul- 
tivated tasto ; and the only reasons we have forcpiarrel- 
ling wi^ this Patagonian stride are, that the modesty 
of nature has been already oventepped in several in- 
stances, and, what we lament still more, the character- 
istic architecture of the country has been allowed to fidl 
into utter oblivion. Thus the sadden predilection 
for classic novelty seems likely to complete what the 
barbarous and cruel spoliations of the Covensnters be- 
gan. A sufficient number of relics, however, etill 
remain, scattered about the land like unavenged spirits, 
pointiii^ back with mournful finger to the period of 
meir former glory, to show clearly what that architec- 
ture has been. Though in many cases debased and 
Frendiified, we yet question much if Bngtand herself, 
stored as she is with all her magnificent ecdesiastical 
trophies, can boast of any, more ancient or intereatiqg, 
tbui are to be found in several of the oounties of Scot- 
land, and more especially the northern. The very 
debasement of style, and stamp of foreign ideas, intcc- 
mingled here and there, tbough much t%he regretted, by 
the architect, who, like the painter, is ev^ in pursuit oi 
the beautiful, ought only to awaken more genoal cario- 
sity. It has always appeared to as matter «f no small 
wonder, that such a fiemng does not exist, especially 
among the Scottish clergy, considering the sacred cha- 
racter of most of the ruins to which we allude — some of 
which, indeed, are still in a safikient stato of repair to 
admit of their being employed as parish churches, fie*- 
sides their bein^ so closely coimected with the history 
of the Reformation and other clerical matfers, another 
motive for paying attention to this subject is to be found 
in the gradual refinement and clrgance of taste which 
would n ec es sarily flow from it, and the probable intro- 
duction of the pure ^'English Architecture*' into reli- 
gious edifioes of the day. The slovenly and- mean 
manner m which most parish churches art built at pre- 
sent would no longer oe permitted by men who had 
learned to appreciate the value of a style whidi we are 
now pleased to term Gothic and bar b a r o u s. » a s if these 
were convertible tenns. Nor would the architect, 
builder, and clerk of works, confused and huddled into 
one person, be allowed to send forth his vulgar ooneep- 
tioos and bad execution. Surely the spirit which, per- 
haps rightly, inspired the Covenanters, cannot now exist 
to such in extent as to prevent the tyttnm distinguish- 



ing the diflerence betwixt a heavy piece of «iim/S' stone 
and slate deformity, and the beautifal geometrical out- 
line of the simplest piece of <« Early EngMi ** work,-. { 
or the mind from feeling the truly religious emotions i 
which a good Gothic interior otver fails to produce. | 

But the architectural knowledge of the clergy and { 
others is not to be extended by a mere raking and puzz- 
ling after dales. A careful and critical pemsal of 
G<Hhi< Architecture in England, or more properly, 
English Ardiitectnre, will be found absolutely ne- 
cessary before the eye can acquire a dear and decided 
discrimination of stylew It is not our Intention, nor 
would it be possible in so short a sketch, to attempt an 
explanation of iSbt varitrns con ting e n t circumstances 
which serve to mark the styles, ai^ consequently the 
dates of Gothic or English architecture, as completely 
as the acanthus, volute, and triglypb, mark a dlffimnce 
of order in the Grecian. In the fow observations we 
propose, we shall confine ourselves to the simple and 
judidotts nomenclature given by Mr Rfckman, in his 
«^ Essay on Gothic Architecture ;*' from which, without 
quitting his closet, a man of ordinary comprchensioa 
mav euU sufficient to enable htm to know something of 
both styles and dates. 

Tbough the subject seems natnially to divide itself 
into two P«rts, eeclesiastical and castellated ruins, we 
shall confine onrselves to the former done. Catlky 
when applied to a Scottish ruin, is often a misnomer. 
The Scottish castle, in many instances, is merely a rude- 
ly iortified mansion, and sometfanes only a sinele square 
tower, which, before the accession of James vl. to the 
throne of England, every petty baron, or baroo^ retsiner 
of any wealth or consequence, was forced to iohabit, to 
protect him from the predatory attacks of a lawless and 
disjointed population. Generally speaking, the archi- 
tactural remaias of these strongholds ore rode, without 
character, and by no means to l^ fbr a moment compared, 
in importonoe, to the ecdesiastical ruin, inheriting, as it 
doei^ a portion of the magnificence and richness dis- 
played in the reUgSen of ils original fbonders. Leaving, 
then, the castle to the pemsal and stody of the inquiM- 
tive antiquarian, we shall notice, in as brief and concise 
a manner as possible, one or two of the eodesiastical 
ruins most eminent for their atfchheetuial peculiarity. 
Were we to launch out into desukoty remarks and poeti- 
cal descriptions of scenery, we should find cor lacubra- 
titns, like the evening sltedowon the dial, still gtowing 
opon us, the nearer we approacbed the seeming termina- 
tion of the subjcet. • 

Elgin Catbbdrai., MoRAT8HniE.-^Tlioogh 
aware that there are one or tww rwins of some eonse- 
quenoe north of thia Utitade, cipeohdly the chwrch of Bt 
Magnus in Kirkwall, Orkney ; the Priory of Beau lica, 
or Bewly, in Rosa-shire; uid Pluscaedine Priory^-to 
the preservatioa of wllich its ncAde ownet has given 
every attention^— yet node of tliese are so characteristic 
or impoitant. In 'its perfect state, the OMhedral of 
Elgin most have been one of the finest, if not the 
finest, sacred edifice in Scotland* Its- plan origiiUUy 
was that of a magnificent creas church, with nave, 
aisles, tiansq>ts, choir, chapter house, and chimela,-^ 
dismantled parta of sil which nto still in ex&tenneb 
There have been originally three towers, two at the 
wast end of nave aisles, and one at the in ters e cti an of 
the nave and transepts. The whole of this rain— 
for ruin it is most effectnaUy, aa the ground is quite 
strewn with the fri^raents— is of an early character, 
with here and tbne a very few marks of fwy ewi Uc aigr 
work. The western towers, portions of which stiH 
exist, are Norman in outline, possesdng also the 
broad, flat buttresses, and the doable wmdows divided 
by shaf^ belonging to that style. Some fine doors still 
remain, strangely ornamented with a decided mixture of 
the early En^sb-toodied ornament, and the Decorated 
square flowers The tracery of almost all the windows. 
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wwMdby by the bjTt titedric mlhoritiet of the pretetit 
dsf teem to besr m much enmity as the refbrmexs of 
yore, b ehber dettroyed or cut o«t ; tome (our and two 
I^gbifBtai M« readable, however, and appear to belong 
» what may be termed the early I>(corated, or Transition 
styie £roiB early £iiglisb to Decorated. The east end is 
m ilaborttte piece of early Engli»h, though possessing 
KTccsl sTnaptomaof foreign outline. The Chapter- 
houaa^ wiiich may be considered of Decorated date, is 
ridtlf groined, and the central pier has shafts entwined 
with wTemhs and flowered capitals. On the whole, this 
nam is * moat interesting one, and of a chaster charac- 
ter than we genenBy see in Scotland. 
Ta^QmtJMom or OldM acba»« AvKUDCXit ssibx. 
— The ehttfch of Old 3f adiar, generally termed the ca- 
tiiedjal of Old Aberdeen, must have beent when per- 
f^ » noagnificcDt atructure, as ercn now the nare, 
vhicii li all that b rn preserration, forms of itself a large 
sad handaome buOding. Some part of the transept walling 
stm ^TTn****i wl^di sborws tbeplanof the church to have 
been ibt of « cross. The west front is of granite, work- 
ed boldly in iStie Decorated style. There are two towers, 
with abort apirca. The towers have projected battle- 
menta, and are madiicolated* There is a wood roof In 
the interior, of good character. Some monuments exist 
ia ibe traoseptis which are shamefblly exposed to the 
weather, though possessing much good detail. Several 
of the smaller mouldings oif this church show how much 
may be done with granite. 

G1.ASGOW Catbediul.— This is a piece of early 
Fngii^h des^, in exceedingly good repair, of a chaste 
sad bcaotifuT character, and is well worthy more atten- 
tive obaervation and study than is generally allotted to 
iL Frani that spirit of Scottisli economy, however, which 
liaa mined so many of the larger ancient churches, it 
has not cntirdy escaped. In plan, it is the almost uni- 
versal one of a croes, with the transepts metamorphosed 
into entrances to the nave and aisles, which are fitted op 
for tba receptioD of one congregation ; and to the choir 
sod aisles, wliidi accommodate another. The transepts, 
whidi, by the way, are singularly short, and have both 
had additiona, are now in complete ruins, and are crown- 
ed at their intersection with nave and choir, with a tow- 
er and spire, the upper portion of which is easily distin- 
guished aa of modem date. There is abo a tower at the 
west end of the north aitle. In composition the nave 
sad dxjir differ materially, but both are good. The 
choir is considerably richer in its detail, possessing many 
specimens of foliage of equal design and execution with 
those of the largest and most elaborate in the English 
caihedimla. The west door, though now built up, de- 
lervea to be noticed for iu decidedly foreign appearance, 
—French in deaign, and Enslish in detaiL The great 
attractioo of the cathedral is Uie Crypt, (under the choir 
sod adjoining chapter-house,) which is not equalled by 
toy Knglish examples, in spite of their variety and 
beaaty. It is an indicate piece of rich early English 
work, with piers, arches, and groining of highly orna- 
mented character. The intersection of the groins are 
sdomed with splendid bosses, and the doors and pier- 
capitals are rich in flowers and other ornaments peculiar 
to the style. 

The Old College Cbubch, Edivbuegh. — 
We mention this example particularly, in order to at- 
trsct attention to a very beautiful composition, now in 
t state of utter neglect and oblivion. Of this church, 
ablch has been a cross one, only the choir and transepts 
exist, the nave having disappeared, as well as the tracery 
of most of the windows, — thanks, probably, to the anti- 
Gothic gusto of some pseudo magisterial junto. In spite 
•f these dilapidations, however, there still remains suffi- 
dent food for the architect, ever hungry in these mat- 
ters. The styles interiorly, is Decorated, with piers and 
, irdies of beautiful workmanship. Indeed, I question 
much if England herself could produce more exquisitely- 



flowered capitals^ or moakHngs of better chamet^* The 
osBtre and traasepta have b<MMa of much beautr* aM ' 
the choir is grohied with plain aisles. The sooth doer 
stands in an open porch, rarmed by a circular segmental 
arch springing from two boldly projecting buttfesscs, 
with some gjood groining. This seems to have been the 
source whence a porch of the same design has been taken 
to adorn Roslin Chapel, and is curious on that accoimt. 
There are a few mouldings, and other details worth note, 
scattered elsewhere about the exterior. 

Melrose ABBEr..-.Though not one of the most 
characteristic, this is certamly one of the most magnifi-, 
cent, rains of which Scotland can boast As we approach 
the Border, we find the ar chit e c tu re gradually losinr ftu 
fOKsign peeuliaritits, and verging mors and more' into 
pure Enipliab work. The atyles here aiw of aU grada- 
tions, from early English to Perpendicular, with here 
and there curious mixtures of both, the deaign being 
early, and the details late,— a peculiarity notunfrequently 
to be observed in Scotland. The greater portion, how* 
ever, is Decorated, and of excellent character. The pre- 
sent remains consist of almost all the church, and part 
of the cloisters. The nave has two south ablea, one very 
narrow, and then another broader beyond. The choir, 
though very short, having but small projection from the 
transepts, h richly groinra. A decorated window of five 
lights, which bdonss to the south transept, fo quite a 
model of beauty ; and the east window, of Perpefliicttlw 
date, though mutilation and alteratioB have been busy 
with it, stUl displays the skeleton of a noble deaign. 
There are some good ancient monuments v— -here sleeps 
the gallant James, son of William, Earl of Douglas, 
who fell at the battle of Otterbum, unable to withstand 
the flery onset of valiant Hotspur. In speaking of tliis 
ruin, we have been much less difiTuse than we otherwise 
should have been, had it not been so well known, both 
by inspection and description. It is the property of the 
Duke of Bucdeuch, and we should almost deem it the 
most valuable of all his Scottish possessions,— the fair. 
cat jewel in his ducal coronet. 

Before concluding these cursory remarks, we cannot 
refrain from again earnestly calling the attention of the 
public, fnd of the clergy in partlci:dar, to the careful pe- 
rusal and study of Scottish ruins in generaL They are 
relica of awhitecture peculiarly national ; of architecture, 
from the solemnity of its character, well fitted for rdi- 
gioua purposes, and offering to the mere amateur, or an- 
tiquarian idler, a wide field for speculative lore. To the 
artist, too, particularly the architectural draughtsman, 
they offer a large extent of untrodden ground, the greater 
part of them having never been illustrated by engraving, 
and the few which nave are robbed of their fair pcopor- 
tbns, vulgarized, modified, and mangled. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



FRAGMENT OF A POETICAL EPISTLE, 

jiddrested to a friend in England, in the year 1826, when 
the Young Ladies of Edinburgh gave up their time en- 
tirefy to filling Ba%ars with ingenious Works, sold to 
assist the Poor in a severe Season, 

By Mrs Grant ofLa^gaau 

I HAVE plimged unawares into sad retrospection, 
Tet do not imagine me sunk in'dejection ; 
To gratStode, friendship, and kindnets, alive^ 
To please and be pleated, I assiduously strive ; 
Nor view vrith indifference the frir and the witty, 
That adorn this self-named intellectwU dty* 
To beauty and merit their claima I allow. 
But to me they were ne*er ao attractive as now : 
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The gmjMt «f gmy, and the ilnert cf flne. 

New wmit, like meek handmaids, rocrnd Charlty*e shrine^ 

The feeling most earely be general and deep. 

That has lull'd both flirtation and gossip to sleep. 

The deeply-^yed stockings of Ultrsmarine^ 

Now modestly corer'd, can scarcdy be seen ; 

The spell both the harp and piano has bound,— 

Till the tablet are filled, they scarce utter a sound. 

All thoughts and all hands are engroas'd by one oare^ 

For idle amusement no time can they spare ; 

Yet time on swift pinicms seems hastening away— 

They were ncfrer more cheerful, though never less gmy. 

How sweet are the hours that are socially spent, 

In those labours of lore^ crown'd with peace and content ; 

While the needle and pencil give fiincy full tcoj^ 

And porerty tastes the rich cordial of hope, 

Tes, children of sorrow ! ye hope not in vain ! 

The Father of mercies, that hears you complain. 

Has awaken*d, from soft and luxurious rqrase. 

Those Spirits, commissioned to lessen your woes. 

Like ministering angds, benignant and good. 

They work to supply you with raiment and food ; 

Nor forget, while you thus by their bounty are fed. 

Him who had not on earth where to shelter his head : 

Even Him who to save and to suffer was bom, 

Who tasted of poverty, outrage, and scorn. 

Tet female solicitude foUoVd Him, when 

He most was despised and rejected of men. 

They served at His table— they wept at Hh cross ;— 

Like gold at the furnace, when clear'd of its dross, 

In danger and sorrow they fidthful were found. 

And with richest rewards their devotions were crowned. 

On the morning of Glory, that broke on the tomb, 

That robb*d Death of its sting, and the Grave of its 

gloom, 
The Conqueror's triumph to women was shown ; 
He was hail'd on His way by women alone ; 
On them His first beams of benignity shone. 
To men leave the glory of arts and of arms 
Unenvied, while strong in your feminine charms, 
In IdndnesB, and pity, and sympathy drest. 
Say, who can your right of dominion contest? 
A sway unsupported by courage or art— 
The mind it improves, while it sofkens the heart. 
Srae Houte, Edinburgh, 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 
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We lean that the Aicana of Sdcoce sod Art, for 1999, win be 
iblished this month t and will cootsin sll the popular disoover- 
and improvemenu of the pai t ynur, in mechanical and cheml> 

• Tilitory, rural and doroeatte economy, the IT" 

d a mucellaneous regiatcr. The fortheomi 



fkil and line ana, and a miacellaneous regiatcr. The fortheomlne 
volume wiU be aomewhat laicer than that of laat year, and will 
be illustrated with upwards of twenty engrovinn. 

The new sacred poem, " The Opening of the Sixth Seal," origi- 
nally announcal for November last, and accidentally delayed, will, 
we are informed, at length positively appear in the middle of 
jAnuary. it is to be dedicated, by permission, to the Reverend 
H. H. MUroan, Professor of Poetry at the University of Oxford. 

The forthcoming " London ReTiew," edited by the Reverend 
J. Blanco White, will appear early in February. The Editor, in 
his prospectus, states that the London Reriew is not established, 
as has been surmised from his former writings, with the design 
either of opposing or assisting the daims of the Roman Cathcriics. 
He also asserts political imfenendence of all parties t attaches 
great weight to questions of political economy ; professes religious 
moderation ( and declares his determination that the London 
Review shall not advocate the interesU of any dasi^ however 
powerful, in opposition to those of the community. 

A worlL of an elegant aad interesting khid, entitled «« The 
Tower Menagerte." and comprising ddloeaUaos, descriptions, 
and anecdotes of all the animals in the Tower, ft on the eve of 
publicatloo. It will make an excellent present for young per- 
sons. 

The second volume of Memoirs of the AAdrs of Europe, tram 
the Peace of Utrecht, by Lord John Russell, wiU appear in a few 

A Literary Oeaette is about to be started at Mandiester, nuch 
upon Uie plan of the Edinbvr]^ Literary JoamsL 



ly Review has passed bsti 
I been given to Mr D. LJ 
tut work, who is about to 



Weobisrve that the London WeeUy I 

new hands; and a ftnewell dinner has be 

Richardson, the original proilector of that work, who is about to 
revisit India on pro fe tdooal business. 

Judging by the spedment which have been subnittad to us of 
Jones's Illustrations of Modem Athens, or Views in EdiaAm^ 
we are inclined to augur very fiivourably of this work, which is 
about to be published in Nuaibers, each Number containing four 
Views and four pagse of letter-preasb and the price to be so knras 

JL A. SfnttA.— The professiooal musical talent of Edinbuigfa 
has sustained no slight loss la the recent death of this tastefol and 
industrious composer. In private life, Mr Smith waa distinguish* 
ed for his modest and amiable manners t and, aa a nuaMaa, his 
genius will live in many slmf^e and beautilUl sirs whi^ he has 
left behind hhn. It wift be long before the place he so ably filled 
among our amateur and prowariontl artists eaa be adequately 
supplMd. 

We have seen the engraving of Miss Elfsa Paton, whidi is to 
form the flrnntispieee to the first number of the "E d i n b mgh Mn* 
sical Album," and are happy to assure our readers and the friends 
of that lady, that we look upon it as a performanoe hiehlycTedit> 
able to the artists coneenied. The engraving is by Mr Wilson, 
fhmi a pabiting by Mr M*Innes. a young artist of moeh proralae. 
The likeness Is exceedingly good, and the style of <— ***-<^ 
diaste and elennt. 

TheatHeat Gossip.— For want of a Mn Siddoas or a Miss C- 
Neil, the London critics are contented to be greatly deUghted 
with Miss PhiUipe: but we suspect much that thia yoaofiady, 
though a correct and pleasing actress, pos ses se s little powerfbl 
and original eenius.— We perceive that the fieatur StrataHtem, one 
of the best of our English comedies, has been revived at Covent 
Garden, and has been admirably performed. Charles KemUe vss 
Archer, Kedey was Sermb, Blanduird was Sullen, Miss Fordewas 
Cft^rv, and Miss Chester was Jfr«SKiZra. We should like to see 
Miss Chester here ; she must be a splendid woman. One of the 
best of the Londcm critics says, " Her first laundi on to the boards 
was as proud and magnificent a vision, as if she had been (like 
' the towered CybeleO a personification of Windsor Castle, round 
tower, kero, battlements, and all 1" We should be stod to sec 
our own Manager play the part of Scrub, and in other reqwcts 
we think he could cast the Betnut Strata^^em very respc«tabIy^Tbc 
popular little Theatre of the Adelphi has pvodnoed a Harieooin- 
ade, which, in the Judgment of the juvenile audience, beats those 
at the great houses to sticks— It Is called '* The Magic Marrow, 
bone: or, Tai^ was a Wdchman, Tally was a Thief!*' A down, 
who appears in it, by name Paulo, Is dedared to be the onlyle- 
gitimato descendant of Joe Grimaldi now on the stagei— The 



f*rench plays at the English Opera-house have oommenced. Be- 
sides all the comedians whom we have had here, the cotnmny 
is to comprise MUea. Jenny Vertpre and Jenny CoDon, and Mes- 
sieurs Laporto, Perlet, dec— Miss Paton has been performhig in 
Dublin with the greatest ec^.— Nothing of any consequence has 
been doing at our Theatret small ephemeral pieces, in two acts, 
seem to be the staple commodity. We aatidpeto soon, however, 
some more distinsui^iednovdties; and we shall ourselves take 
an early opportunity of saying a few words concerning eadi of the 
leading members of our company.— There is a tight^rope dancer 
at the Caledonian Theatre, of the name of Wilson, whose very 
extraordinary feats are certainly well worth sedng. 

Weekly List of Performances. 
JaiL 8. — Jan. lO. 
Sat. Qreet^-eved M&Hster, Free and Easy, A^ Do, 
MoK. Heart of Mid-Lothian, Firet Foot, 4 bo. 
TiTss. The Two Friends, AUryte, S[ The Bottle Imp, 
Wao. Paul Pry, Free and Ea$y, A RoMiiaon Cruwoe, 
Tnua. Rob Roy, S[ The Fatal Roek, 
Fai. Mary ^fueen qf Scots, Mason ofBuda, ^ RoMnstm Crusoe^ 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

*' Addine.**ftom the German of Buigsr, and " A Soots Sang," 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, in our next. 

A press of matter forces us reluctantiy to postpone " Stsutf 
written at Midnight,** till next week. 

The Remarks ** On Language" are clever, but do not ssem ex- 
actly calculated for our pages.—" Confessions of an IneonstMit 
are well written i but we cannot consent to oontintte any eri*^ 
through three or four Numbers. The paper concemlBg " mtiH 
Queen of Scots'* wiU not suit us.—** Monsters not mentioaedDy 
Linnaeus'* was not written by the gentleman named; his article 
was in a previous oolumn. ,, . ,_, 

The " Stanns" from Glasgow we Uke, and monoae P>»"% 
them soon ^Laura's Lines ** On discovering a oead motherssimw 
on the countenance of her child," give promise of fnture exca> 
lenoe — The " Lines to Frofessor WDson, on reading his 'Vale of 
Peace.' ** are not worthy of the sut|}ecL— There is consWanwis 
genius and feeling in the verses entitled, " I love thee-on^y 
thee." but they are not perfect enough.—" Jack's Ode to tne 
New Year" will not suit us.— We fear the «• Parody- wiU »»• 
see the light.— We have recdved the foUowing 

XPIOaAM ON TBOMAa HOOD. 

When the prophet absndoo'd this world of foUyf 

His mantle he gave to his pupil bereftt 
So the laughing god, Momus, to rout meiandioly* 

Behfaid him hfi Heed to hb votariei left. 

An eommuBloatloni for the EoiToa mtist be postpaid. 
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ADVBRTISBMENTS, 

Qmueeted with Science, Literature^ and the Arte. 



BATTLE OP NAVARIIf. 
GRAND NBW PERISTREPHIC PANORAMA. 

Tte P nnwtehw (tfa* origiul lavMton of the Pctblnphlp 
fnoon^ 1^ — th# howmr VMit immilfany to MUKMniM to 
ttelfQWBt]r«^Pa1riieor KiHiibiiighBiidltsVldiii^. tliattlwj 
bBff« teoqglht fkom London* and opened tat BihiWtkw, In the 

ROTUNDA, MOUND, 

(vMeh flMf hare etofsntly fitted up for die pnrpoM.) tiieir en- 

itaclr aev and cxteneiTe Hktorieal PMAiarmapuc Famouama, 

or Tin TiBws or T» 

BATTLE OF NAVARIN, 

Fought om the 20th October 1827» 

, la Om H^rtoor oTKAYARm, in the Morta, between the Fleets 
of BRIT \ I W. FR.\NCe. and RUSSIA* combined aicainit thoM 
of TURKCV and BOYPT, in whkh Battle ttaa two latter Fleeta 

I 909 nearly annihilated. 

P^tetcd bf Britldi and Forei^ Artlrti, ftom the Ofidal P1ani» 
te. Under tho dbeetkm of LORD VISCOUNT INOSSTRIE, 

To wUeh are added, 

TWO mvrs or thz spt.endid aho axcieitt 
CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

(So interesting at the present moment,) 
flron Drawing! taken on the Spot, by Captain Smith, 
R. N^ Hydragrapher to the Admiralty. 

The whole accompanied bj a FuU MILITARY BAND, whidi 
I^Tes a comj^ete tenaation of reality. 

OnDBm or nn Stm/ncra awo MuticAt. AocoMrAiriMnrrs. 

L— The Haitonr, Bay, and Town or^ravarin, as ttiey appear- 
ed prior to the Battle, with the whole of the Turoo-Effyptian 
Piece, lying at anchor in order of Battlc^Musle, '< Turkish Air.' 

If.— The eorob l ned Fleets of Bhtatn, Franee, and Roasta, en- 
tertaf the Bay of Navarta, the Asia very eonsnienoos, with Ad- 
Bilinf Sir Edward Codrington on the quarter deek.-^" Hearts of 
Oak.* 

IIL— The death of Lientenant Fitxroy of the Dartmouth Fri- 
gate, and the commencement of the Battle^— *' Death of Nelson.** 

IV.— The sfaikhig of a Brulot, or Turkish Fire-Ship, by the 
PUkMBd Onn-BrifiP-the Cambrian and Glaieow Frigates engaged 
with the Turkish Veuels and Batteries.—" Battle of the Nile." 

v.— The Explosion of a Fire-ship, and a Turkish Line-of-Battle 
Ship te Flames. The OallMit stations of the Talbot Frigate, the 
AaoO; the Russian AdmiraTs Ship, Breslau, dEC— " Battle Pieces'* 

VL— The sinking of a Large Double-banked Egyptian Frigate, 
by the Genoa, 74 guns— the death of her gallant Commander, 
C^p^ Walter Bathurst— (he Albion, Ji guns, boarding a Turk- 
i>£^^i»<)f.Battle Ship.— «* BritOM, strike home." 

YIL— The daring position of the British Admiral's ship, the 
A^ (ooa am andedpy Sir E. Codrington,) between the Egyptian 
Admiral's ship and tnat of the Ccpitana Bey— Sir E. Codnoron 
coospieaous on the quarter dedu— '« See the Conquering Hmo,** 



VltL— The conclusion of the Battle, and the perikms situation 
of the Freodi Admiral's ship. La Syrene, commanded by Ad- 
miral de Rigny— the Dartmouth's boats towing off a Turkish 
Fire-«hip that was lying close to her— the gallant station of the 
Dartmouth Frteato— the Sdpioa, the Trident, the Brisk, dec. with 
a fhmt view ofOie Town and Vicinity of New Nararin.— •« Rule, 



IX.— The City of Constantinople, taken tnm the South, dia- 
playfiig Sentarl. the Seraglio. Sultan's Palace, Mosques of St So- 
phiaTMahommet, Aehmet, Ju*., Fountain of Sweet Waters, En- 
trance to the Harbour, 6ce, Ace — " Blue BeanPs March.** 

X.— The Suburbs of Constantinople, Galata, and Pen, dis- 
playing the Tower of Galata. Palaces of the British Ambassador, 
Ca&n Padia, large Field of the Dead, Mosque of B^aaet, Mi- 
litffy Anenal, Marine Barracks. Tower of the Janissaries, the 
Bosphoms, dse. dec.—*' Grand March.** 

AmnTTAMCB— Bosee, «s»— Oa M e r y, la.— Children, Half prieo. 

Perpetual TIefcets, 5a. 
Day Exhibitions firom 12 to 5.. Eventag ditto, firom 7 tlU 10 

o^clbek. 
Books, deserlptlTe of the Panorama, the Battle, Ace. prioe 6d., 
to he had at the Rotunda. 
N.B.— The Rotunda la kept oomfortable ftom stores and fires. 



DEDICATED BY I^RMISSION TO THE KINOL 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of ORTGU 
^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS hi the Varioua 
Depertmenta of Litsnture, Sdenoe, and the Arts. 

** A real andexiating Ubiary of oaeAil aad antartaining know- 
ledge.**— LU^wry OoarMa. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, betaff fariendad for an agea 
as wen as ranks, is printed In a style and form whidi combine at 
once the means of giving mudi matter in a small ^ac^ with the 
requisites of great cka mes s and &cility. 

The Proprietors of thb most Taloable Work beg to csall the pab- 
Ue attention to the annexed List of what have been pnblisKed. 
A volume, containing as moeh as a thick 9ro, is publlslicd every 
Three Weelu, price only 3a. 6d. cloth boards t or on fine paper, 
and done up In a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
suit the convenience of all partiea. It may be had In WeeklyParts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Work ia 
complete in Itsdf, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: CoirarABLx de Co., 19, Waterloo Pleea^ and 
HunsT, Cbamcb, de Co., London. 



trsT or woRxa alrbadt rxmhimmrK 

Vok.l,f, dc S. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

i. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH* 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Murray, F.ILS.B. 

5. MEMOIRS of LAROCHBJAQUELEIN. WIthaPralhee 
and Notes, by Sir Walter Scott. Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. By Am>RRW 
Crichtow. 

8 and 9. SVMES* EMBASSY to AVA. With a Narratim of 
the lato Military and PoUtieal Operations te the Birman Em- 
pire. 

la TABLE-TALKt or Selections from the Ana. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

If. SELECTIONS of the moat Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

IS and li. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Ufauids, te the South Pacific Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION hi SCOTLAND, te 1745. By Ro- 
RBRT CHAMBRRa, Author of " Traditions of Edteburgb," tec, 

17. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIGNS te Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. Frmn the German, by Gborob Moir, Esq. 

50 and tl. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
By RiCHARO THOMaoN, Esq. 

tt. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, for 18S7. 

2S. UFB of ROBERT BURNS. By J. O. Lookbart, 
LL.B. 

14 and t5. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 
Bri.1., Esq. 

S6. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Venecafale 
Archdeacon Wrakquam. 

27 and S8. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

39 and 30. A TOUR in GERMANY, Jtc te 1820, ISSl, IStt. 
By John RuaaxLL, Esq. Advocate. 

51 and St. The REBELLIONS te SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, from 1638 to'166a By Robrrt CHAMBRRa, Author 
of «« The Rebdllon of 1745." S vola. 

33. 34. and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS te EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Eoi- 

{tire in the West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. Trans- 
ated from the French of C. G. Koch. By Andrbw Crichton. 
3 vols. 

' WORRa IR THB PRRaS. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY thiough 
RnasIa and Siberian Tartary I from the Frontier of Chtea to the 
FroaenSee, and Kamtchatka. By Captate J. D. Cocrramr, R.N. 
Svols. 

«. HISTORY of tiie RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modem. 
By J. S. Mrm R8, LL. D. Author of •* The Lite of Canova," &c 
1 vol. 

S. HISTORY ofthe TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
firom Its establishment te 13S6 to lRt8 ; comprising a Prelimteary 
Diaeourae on the Arabs, and also the Life of Mahommed and his 
Soeeessors. By Eowaro Upram, Esq. Author of «• Rameaes,** 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parta of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Drrwrrt Corway, Esq. 
1 voL 

ft. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS tai IRELAND In the 
Tears 1798 and 1808. 
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JONES' VIBW8 IN BDINBUReH. 
MESSRS JONES &-Co. (PublUhew of the 
^'•^ •• VitewriM Loifoorf,*) retpeetWlly fattaKlb to the Wo* 
bUity, 0«itty» ami PvUic of iBdii^urch and its TiolBitv. dtat as 
other Illiutraliont of Edinburgh besUtet tbdrs have been an- 
ocNinced, and ■pedmeoa of them publbhed, they have inatnicted 
their Agent to ExMUt fhae apeetmens^H eoniraH wUh their 
eim. They are ccmfldent that their W osk require* but comMr^ 
lonwiththeotben, tomiuxefor U iA«verympeet ft dadded 

PfCKTflOOPe 

WithaTlew to iueh eomparlion, they re«peqtft»nyiilirite In- 
spection of the various pubhoirtSana^ attbe Saloon attachid totte 
premiaee of theif Agent, Ifr JoHir Lothiam, 41« St Andrew's 

•♦• The Work win be delivered In the order in wbidi the 
Subscribers' names are entered,-early application will theK?fore 
lecuie good impressions. 

In a ftw days will be published. 
No. L.Price ONE SHILLING, ooncalning four ex^istte En- 
gravings and Vignette, on Steel, of 

JOKES' MODERN ATHEN3; 
om 

EDINBURGH IN THE 19th CENTURY, 
Exhibiting the trhole of ttae Splendid New BuikUngs andlfodem 
Improveneata, Picturesque Scenery, AntiqniUes. and whateym 
b wortWGraphic lUuSSation in'the Scottish MetropoSand 
Hs Environs. Engraved in the finest style by London arti^ of 
the first eminence, from original d^'jf***^^*^" '"*»*Si£- 
jects themselves, expressly for this work. By THOb. H. SHp- 
^DTwitotosWricaf, Topographical, and Critical Illostra. 

*Ttie merits of the artl* engaged have been too well appredar 
ted. in the un- xna^^kA luccSTthat has attended the «« Viiiwa 
IS LoNioK,- to need encomium ;— much time, 5*f *I**r^**' 
tentiop, and hU utmost abWtTjhave been beitowed to ^ojasdos 
to thettihlect J the most cddirated engravers In this ynoAof 
Se art aS enkged at unlimited price, to rt»f -^«lS5f ' 
forU; and au8S?|W>P«igoiB desire. Istow^i^ 
and invltecompit&n with any shnOar pubUcatkm, however high 

the price. 

ooKDiTioira. 

The work win be published m demy quarto j each number to 
contain four Views, aooompanied by four pages of letter-press. 

^A^uSi^'ilSS&r of Proof Impre«^c«. win betg^: J*^ 
preataddltionri case and expense, on India paper. Prioe Two 

The*work wiU be completed In ftom « to 30 Number8,-*ot 

to exceed the latter » •«<» ^^^^ **»•*««« PSi2J*i^??SSS3Si 
and extensive preparations made, it Is expected that a Number 

'^f:SSS^J'^Jo:;^1^C<. nv^rrsg^r^ Londjj; «d 
John LothiaV. 41. St Andrew's Square, fidinburgh; VidmMj 
be ordered of ail Booksellers—The t«»*Jj:^,»* "Pf"jJ.^* 
Prospectuses and Specimens, on appUcation to JowasandCa 
London ; and J. Lothiaw, Edtabuwh, vit.u-wi w^ 

JONES' VIEWS in LONDON. No. 29. ^»»tpublWwd. No. 
30 Witt be ready for dettvenr In afcw days. Price i^-|Jo '•• ^ 

JONES' VIEWS of NoWemen and Gfntleroen's SEATSIn 
EMland, Wales. Seotland, andlteland. No. Uia)uitpubUsh«l. 
Pme Ifc— Proofs, Js. ' 



This day la published, by Johm Carfrab di Sow, 3, Drummood 
street, price Sis. 

ANELKMRNTARY COMPENDIUM of 

-^ PHYSIOLOGY. By K.M\GENDL M. D. Tranriated 
ftan SI?Krench. with C^ Notes. TaW«; «d W^'-gJ^ 
by E. MilUpn, U, D. TWfd ediUon, with a new AlphabeCical 
Index, and Engravinfjs, ifreatly ««l«ff{«d. 
The Analytkal disposiUon and minuteness of the Iwicx. the 

numerous a^and S^^^^f^u'^^^X:i';SZ^^'^ 
of this well-known work, «>dfeigltdowntothelatert|«iod 
Physiological Sdcnoe. The editor hasspared no pakmln^^ 
vourin« to merit that unexampled patronage with which the work 
has been received bythepubtie. 



BURKE AND M'DOUOAL'8 TRIAL. 

THB OXLY COM P1.BTB AKD Ain-HCNTIC BDITIOIT. 

THE SECOND EDITION of Part I. of this 

'• very Interesting TRIAL, revised throughout by the Jvdomb 
and CoDNBCL, Jkc. Ac. Is now ready, price 1U. , ^ . . 

PartS«x>;i>. completing ttta^»W*<^«;i«».«»«>*^,*«"jJ 
for a day or two, on account of circumstances over which the 
Publishers couhS have no control; but- they hope, when it ap- 
iSSiTtSt Se arewith which the whole has been brought out 
will be so evident as to excuse the delay. 

SonacRirnoM Papbrb. for the Benefit ofJAMESGjRAY and 
his WIFE, who were the Instruments m bringing to light tjie 
atrocities of Bork« and »*!eomf^**°^J^^,^^*^^''^^ 
ofSe PabHshers. R. Bwchahaw, No. «6. George Street; #. 
ItvirrBR, No. 25. Hanover Street j and J. Stbvbwbon, No. 
87. Prince's Street. 

Bdinboigta* Jan. fl^ 18S9. 



• CONSTABLBfd IliSGELLANr, 

VOLU ME X XXV. 

This day, price 3s. 6d. extra boardst or 5s. fine paper* 
V01.UMB Third or a 
HISTORY of the Principal REVOl^TIOKS 
"^"^ in EUROPE, from the Snbvetuon of the Roman Rmfrfre 
lntheWest.tiUtheAbdicatioaufBc«apai««y Framlbe Ffwcb. 
ofProftssor Kochi by AnHrbw Clridnthrl 5 iAr ^ '' '^ ' 

" Altogether, the book Is by no wsans an every-day orodoo- 
tion. AsaaosttUMofgenonl history, Hn4«|it,«»0ite 
advantageously Inttodaoed into kchools. WiDila a amalt eom- 
paas, it contains aU the taakt Important events of nearly foortMo 
centuries, and a path is maifced out which the youthful atndeuit 
will find very useful in psosecutiitf his Mstoricsl studies. Nay, 
every one that has leisure may gamer Aron; It modi nscAil know- 
ledge to which he has been Mlberto a atraQger. 

-• leipaTBalrd- 



i 



» dedicated, we observe, to Principal fialrd— «nd wUli fmt 
9r as the Reverend PrtneifMl Is not only ^^peiolte«rtbe 
lead of eduearion in Seotland, but has shoim gieat aealaadacy 
tivity in the dlinisioo of knowtedge In the Highlands. The Re- 
volutlons of Europe wet duwld mink an ex^Rent summary of 
modem history for the Highbmd Schools." - jgrfiw^rjefc Kvemfrng" 
Post. .<*',.. 

'* Thie it a valuable and interesting work, every page of whldi 
ms with important knowledge. It Presents a olenr and Impar- 
I panoramic view of the history of the wortd for the last foar- 
teeo ecDfiiiies t and,.in an abty-written Introductiaa, fUmiabea m 
brief sketch of the previous progrese of aoeSety. from the eaxlifeat 
authentie era. ItieaowfbrthellMttimelntrodtteedtoCheEBe- 
Hsh TeajAet.*'—Edinlmrgh LUerary Journal, 

Edinburgh : Cobbtablb As Co. ; and Uvrbt, Cha»cb» it Co* 
London. 
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"" In the press, and speedily will be pubUshad, 

In one vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

THE FEMALE CHARACTER ILLUSTRA- 

"^ TEO. in Talea and Sketches Drawn fhim RealUlb.. By 

PIERS SHAFTON, Gent. 

•• The very Ural • 
Of human HCs must spring Arom womaa'a bmasit 
Your flrit small wMds are taught you ftom herlipSr 
Your first tears queoch'd by her, and your last sig|i^ 
Too often breathed out In a wmnan's hearini;.'* 

BVROli; 

Contemporary with the above^ the Second Editioir, 
Prioe iae.6d. 

SNATCHES FROM OBLIV^IONt being the Re- 
maipt of the late HERBERT TRETE1«YAN, Esq. with ate 
engravings. 

•< The fMues sparkle with new and pleasing thovghts, ewniese 
ed in very Uvely and forcible diction. Mr Shaflosi Is tnily the 
agreeable Illustrator ottitie.''^Moniktv Revkv, 

" The talent dtopUyed hi the generality of the Take, is of a 
high order, and the description marked with that vividness aad 
strength of feeling, for which the author Is pre-eminent. A vo> 
lume worthy of a place in every library, public or privata"— 
TrameOir, 

*' Tales and essays In prose, andpoetiesketdieB, some of which 
are very beautifUL'— New Monthly Magtudne. 

London : Sabhtbi. Maunobr, Newgate Stxcet. 

NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS. 
LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

Fourth edition. In ftvo, 16s. 
MEMOIRS and COKRESPONW^CB of 

-^'^^ Vloe-Admlral LORD COLLINGWOOD. ByO. L.NBirif. 
HAM CoLi.iiroirooD, P.R.S.t with a fine Portrait, Plan of the 
Battle of Trafalgar, dec, 16s. 

2. The LIFE and REMAINS of WILMOT 
WARWICK. Edited by hia Friend, Hbhrt Vbbiioii. Post 
8vo, 9s. 

3. The SPEECHES of the Right Honounhle 

GEORGE CANNING, Corrected and Revised by Hhnsett WUh 
a MEMOIR of his LIFE. By R. Thikrv, Esq. Barrtstsr-at. 
Law. With a fine Portrait. Fac-slmiles of his hand-wriiinff, 
dMS. Ac 6 vols. Svo. L.5. 12s. 

4. The SUEALTERN'S LOG BOOK; in- 

cludhig Anecdotes of well-known Military Chaxactcn. t vola. 
Post8TO,10s. _ _ 

•#• For most fkvourable reviews of the above, see the Qoarw 
teriy, Edinburgh, and Monthly Reviews, New Monthly and 
Gentleman's Magaaines. with the principal Literary PubUcatkaia. 

BBI.L and BRAoruTB. 6, Bank Street. Edlnburvh ; J. Ridob- 
WAT, London ; and by order of every respectable Bookseller. 



Edinburgh : Published for the Prrmrietors, every Saturday Vom- 
Ing, by CONSTABLE ^CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold aho by RoBBRraosr dt Atkinboh, Glasgow; W. Cubby, 
juB. 4r Co. DabUn ; Hukbt, Cbancb. 6l Co. Londoa ; and ^ 
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Tke PhmUr'i CMde; or a Praetical Mitap om Reheat 
MakodafgMitg immtSkOe ^fiet to Wooi^ hp the 
leu m^ al tf hrge Tru$ and Underwood ; hiktg «• 
attew^ to place the Arty emd M«f ef generol ArhorU 
emUmre OH phfftologieia and Jtxed vrine^^, By8fr 
Bmmj SfesoMTt, Bait. SecM BdhiMi ; gVMdy im. 
vrovedaideiilAi^ged. Bdlnburgh md Lomoiu Jolm 

Muitsj. lasa. 

Ths fint adkloD «f thto voik wa» pvbHshed «rir 
to tb«jF«sr 1828, Mid WM Mid to three BModM. A le- 
and mtieo^WM vnbllfhcd httt l>eeemb«r, and to already 
Bcvfy all iold eff; ao iSiot a ihfrd to Hkdy to ba odled 
lor oe loiig. Basldea the daboratt and highly com. 
B i ai i latu t y vertows of the ^ Ptonter'i CNdde,* whkh 
bate a p peared io most'of die soMOtidc and agrieahmal 
iMraato, it has been aho introdaeed to nwfe general 
BBtiee by very able artidaa in the Qotfteily Rertow and 
Btockwood's Ifagaciiic, tiie tenev «# wfatoh wm writ* 
t» by Sir Widter Scott, and the totter by Piofcoor 
Witooo. It may seem almost taperflaous inns, at this time 
•f day, to offer my obserta^ens on a Work now so rtrj 
viddy kooim and esteemed. The improrements, how- 
ever, on the pMsent editloc are of that natnie which give 
it vreral new ftatoies, and in particular, greatly extend 
its apfdloability to the purpooes of tha general planter. 
PsBWes> there to one yiew of the subject which tm not 
been lariated on by any pierion tettower so strongly as 
we conceiTe the anthor would iHnhv and which af^iaait 
to ns of sndi importance aa to wanant our diMcting 
tlie attsDtioD of oast readers to it in an eapacial msnnen 
We aUode not to the mete pvaedcal and msdianical 
discoveslcia, which it to obvious to every one Sir Henry 
Steoart haa made io the art of giving immediate cAct 
10 woodf but to the ikr higlier and man philosophical 
fvsuad he lias taken, in applying to the sdence oi ar. 
boriaahue, phyrioiogical and chemical pnneiples. We 
teach upon thto point the more willingly, because Sir 
Heury Scaoatt, nith all hto phytcdogioal knowledge, has 
canfally avoided any diing like the dry tod mi ca K iies 
•f atMtraetacieMe,^or die ^puidny and alncution whidi 
at adiaptoy of indiridaal acquirements, (often 
supeHktol,) than the imparttog of uscAil 
^ others. He writes in a dear and popu- 
tor atyle^ aad, sdeotiic aa he is, he steadily keeps hto 
main objadt Ift tiewlrom beginnhig to end f which to by a 
ptecese of induetf ve veasomog, founded on tlie facts he 
elidts aahepiocseds, to ^ow,that the tnnsplanting of 
km trees, we ytftaAfuw fArf^vrWttVy to not an impos- 
sOli task, but a tery mcticable labear,and tha* eoun- 
tiy gtfttlomcn may, whsbevcr they pleaas, and at a mo- 
iWsafci expense, scatter thsm sftiont their parks, tbougjh 
the enbjBOts transplanted be fifty and six^ years old. 

It to not » little ntnarkabk% that, notwithstanding 
tlMtfbiMiAorbMiltt^tthtoh h«re been written in thto 



and other countries on the <»lture of wood, no attempt 
was erer made till now to teach planting on setontific 
principles, or any principles at all ; whitot chemistry and 
physiology have, in mooern hands, rendered the sister 
department of agrleultuie a new art Some idea may 
be formed of the low state of aibortcultural knowledge 
aH over the country, from the fact, that only a short 
time ago, a person of the name of Withers — an attoiu 
ney at Holt, in Norfolk, and possessed at only a i^w 
acres of ground,*— not Muy mposed the most absurd 
theories on the public, but actually fri^tencd the Con^ 
missioners of Woods and Foreats, by ttreateoing a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Thto could never have been the 
ease had sdonce been properly diieotad to the subject of 
plantinff, and those piuiolples establtohed, which, being 
rounded on an attentive examination of natural facts, it 
would be impossibto fov the most ingenious sophiMry 
to eontrovett. But the truth is, that from the days of 
the Romans under Nero and Vespasfan, the art has sus- 
tained no great alteration or i m prov eme nt. The ph jL 
slokaical properties and anatomy of trees hwving been 
totalb^ dtoiKgMded by planters, tlieir oidture and ina«> 
nagement has been generally^ looked upon as a se- 
condary branch ef Hordctdture, and the art of trans^ 
planting, in partkofair, or of giving immedinta effect te 
wood, has continued as much a matter of mae physicBl 
Ibree as it was in .the timss of Prince Maurice of fitox. 
ony, or Louto the Fourteenth, 4iotli oi whom sqoatidsab 
ed immense sums in dtofi^ring and tearing up by Uie 
roots,' trees which wsre never dest&sd io be reatoied to 
the beauty and vigour of which diey^ were thna rads^ 
chrorived. 

in 00 countries tieas are piobsMy the most importaat 
pfodoctkm of the vegelabto hi u g dum to dviltoed man^ 
but in Oicit Britahi, whose very wxistenes aa a powetu 
ful and independent nation to betteted te depend upon 
her naivy, they acquire a douhto valoe^ and are dessr- 
ving of doubk attcntlen. Wass toon^ a question re- 
gardfaig the raising of the best oaXr, it should be coi«- 
sidered as one of vital fanportsnot, and felt to be moie 
or less inteiesting by evsry British landowner. But the 
subject is one ef still wider range, and in some shape 
or other eomes home to the bosoms of aU wlio have ever 
rejoiced in the green luxuriance of nature. Treea not 
only fomtoh the material on which ttie moot usefrd and 
the moat elegant arte depend for didr very extotenoe, 
but of all the ornaments which give variety and beauty 
to the surface of the earth, they aie the most conspicu- 
ous. Th^ are aasoctoted with all that to holy in na- 
tare, and with much that to tender and endearing in oar 
mellowed reootteetkons of the past. There to perhaps 
no inanimate object to which we may become so much 
attached as toa treot the old ancestral tree, that seemed 
with a sort of silent pleasure to shelter the home of our 
childhood, and under whose paternal bnmches, our chil- 
dren^ and our (AtUdren'schildren, may yet be aeen to sport 
for many a summer day. Trees are mute companions that 
have known us in all our moods, and have almost shared 
thsm with us. Beantiftil are they amidst the odours. 
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and the gentle thowera, «id the young blotsoms of 
spring ; glorious are they in the gorgeous appaiel of the 
blue-skied summer, with the wood-pigeons and manj- 
coloured birds cooing and singing unseen deep in the 
recesses of their umbrageous boughs ; touching are tliey 
in autumn, and hallowed with a thousand moral mean- 
ings, in the decaying magni6cence of their rainbow fob- 
age ; and venerable, ay, and beautiful, are they in win. 
ter, bending their bare branches to the blast, or with all 
their twigs and sprays stiff and motionlen as coral, in 
the clear frosty air, and glittering in a white corering of 
snow. Trees have figured both in public and in pri- 
vate life ; on the page of historv, and in the unedited 
annals of the heart Add to all these associations, others 
arising from a recollection of the many useful and beau- 
tiful inventions to which human ingenuity has made 
thnber subservient, and see it in particular triumphing 
over that tkmeat which so long rolled iu wide waters 
in despotic loneliness ; and we may at length be able to 
perceiTc, in its proper light, the value of a work that 
goes far to dissipate the ignorance, error, and conAision, 
that have so long prevaikd regarding the planting and 
rearing of trees ; the giving immediate effect to them by 
assigning them the most tasteful and genial situarions ; 
and in general all that relates to arboriculture, from the 
minutest details of execution, to the most extensive re- 
sults of experience. 

In many of the shorter reviews which have appeared 
ot the work before us, we have been sorry to see, that 
the praise, though encomiastic, was of little value, be. 
cause it was given at random, and without a due aip^ 
predation of what Sir Henry Steuart has done, still more 
for the science than for the practice of planting. But 
we are afraid that of many reviewers it may be said, — 
laudoHl quod mm imtelligmnL In the present case, at 
least, it is dear that from a want of phytdogical Infor- 
mation, they have too often considered planting, like 
digging or ploughing, a mere medianical art, whilst, 
with idl due defereucv, ii la to us very evident, that the 
author's chief merit consists in hti devating it to that 
rank it is entitled to hold among the s ci ences. Let us 
•ee for a moment what are his own words upon this sub- 
jecL We recommend the following passage to the best 
attention of oar nadert : 

*' But the prindplcs on whidi it is established, im- 
ply a far wider range, and admit of a far more impor- 
tant application. The art of giving immediate effect to 
wood is not merdy an art of practice — it is foimded on 
vegetable physiology and the anatomy of plants, and 
constitutes one branch only of Qehzaal Plamtino, 
—.which it is still more important to teach, on some 
prindples of sdenoe. To carry the former into effect, 
it is obvious that, as materials of considerable magni- 
tude are necessary, so difficulties are found, which do 
not occur in ordinary planting, and by doing greater 
violence to nature, it requires £sr greater dexterity, as 
well as greater sdenoe. To teach the art, therefore, of 
removing large trees, is to teach, in the most effective 
manner, that of General Planting on Physiological 
principles, which, as they are drawn from nature her- 
self, cannot err, and acoofdingly they furnish the only 
certain means of accounting for its failure, or teaching 
it with success. He who can raise a tree from the seed 
to the state of valuable timber, whether for ornament or 
use, must possess a certain acquaintance with the habits 
of woody planus But the man who can remove trees of 
considerable age and magnitude at pleasure, most ne- 
cessarily possess the same spedes of skill, and a know- 
ledge of the laws of nature to a much superior extent. 

«( On a subject like this, which is wholly new, but 
not the lets interesting to the British planter, I would 
earnestly entreat the attention and indulgence of the 
reader. It is not more than three score years dnce 
chemistry and natural history have been successfolly 



cultivated among us, and applied to the improTemen 
of the arts. The ingenious writings and interestiDi 
discoveries of Mr Knight, the president of the Uorticul 
tural Sodety of London, have done much to turn th( 
public attention to Vegetable Physiology, as importao 
to the advancement of Horticulture. The l»te rcx] 
able work of Mr Keith, on Phyniologtcal Botany, hm 
completely systematized the sdence ; it has .tended t4 
correct the errors, and supply the omissions, of Ibrmei 
writers, and to bring forward, in one luminoua view 
both his own discoveries and those of foreign nations. 

^^ Let us, therefore, hope, that the present attempt U 
bring vegetable physiology into notice, by applying i 
to the practice of arboriculture, may not be less saccess^ 
ful than that of applying chemistrv to husbandry, which, 
to the astonishment of Europe, has rendered the calti< 
vation of thesoil a new art in inodem hands. The cal. 
ture of wood, as has been already observed, in p<^t oi 
rank and importance, oerteinly stands next to the Cttl< 
ture of the soiL, and, in point of attraction, it stands i 
great deal higher, from the delightful effects it everj 
where produces ; whether they are seen in the deep ae. 
dusion of the grove, the open richness of the park, oi 
the endless charms of woodland scenery. Since the IS' 
dies of late have become studenu of chemistry, it is no( 
too much to expect, that they will be ambitioas of at. 
tainlng proficiency in a science, so much oaore akin tc 
thdr own pursuits ; and that country gentlemen, emu- 
lous to profit by so illiutrious an example, will noi 
suffer vegetable phydology to be any longer a desidera- 
tum, dther in thdr own acquirements, or in those oi 
thdr gardeners, thdr foresters, or their land-stewards. 
Thus a new era will be brought about in Bntiah arbori- 
culture, of which the most remarkable drcumatance is, 
that it has not l>een brought about before, amidst the 
advancement of the other arts. And thus Englsnd, 
which, a century and a half ago, was the birth-place and 
the cradle of vegetable physiology, will soon give lessons 
in pUntmg. as wdl as agriculture, to the rest of JSarspe.** 
.^ 11^14i 

It is with the view of givhoig all the aid in the author*s 
power to this desirable consummation, that the present 
work has been written. It is divided into deven Sec- 
tions, which are followed by a copious supply of notes 
and illustrations. The toble of contents is very full, 
and comprises a distinct analysis of the whole workr- 
a plan, we think, wdl worthy of imiution in similir 
productions. The Jtrtt section is introductory ; show- 
mg the utility and importance of arboricultove, and 
the neoesdty of esublishing fixed prindples, on which 
alone the removal of wood for immediate effect can be 
safdy conducted. The teeond section comprises a his-{ 
tory of the art, from the eariiest down to the ffBa€\ 
times ; by which it appeari that the practice of reoio* 
viog large trees was known both to the Greeks and Be^j 
mans, but never carried into effiect by them without es«| 
treroe difficulty and litde success ; and that, though it 
made some progress afrer the revival of learning in me* 
dem Europe, it never rose beyond the rank of a m*^ 
chanical art, and has, consequently, been always con«| 
sidered unfit for general purposes, limited in its spp|H 
cation, and haxardous and uncertain in its execotioaJ 
The thir^d, fimrtky J{fihy and tixth sections sre def ote4| 
to an exposition and examination of the Kientific pi 
dples of arboriculture, and now, fbr thejlrst Hme^ djMm 
tinctly point out how chemistry and vegetable physio- 
logy may be applied to planting of all sorts, as v^. ** 
to the preparadon and sdection of all sorts of muJ* 
This is done, as we have already said, and shsU 
immediately prove, without the introducdoo of sny 
disgusting jargon, which no practical pUnter could un* 
derstand, and which would have rendered the book « 
dead letter, destined speedily to have gone ^*^ 
'* is i;lcaMfi vendentem thus et odorts.'* Out so*** 
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iicits dM sobieet at the phyiicUii treats madiciiie in a 
vodc dettiDcd for the use of familiei. The ezperienoid 
€ft diaeoTefs the extent of hia knowledge in the faeiUty 
with which he lays aside the pedantry of the aehoola, 
ad makes himadf at onoe intelligible to the nninstruct- 
ed. The sevemth^ eighth^ nhttlh and tenth leetions in- 
tiodaoe as, in a masterly manner, to all the minute de- 
tula of praeHee^ connected with the preparation of the 
tnet for lemofaU the takiag up and transportation of 
tbem, die planting them in their new situations, and 
ttMJT sabseqacnt treatment. The eUven^ and last^ 
dMMigh, to the jdanter, not the least interesting section, 
ihewa, oo iocootiovertible evidence, at how very mo- 
deate an expetuc the most striking effbcts ever produced 
by wood may be obtained. Instoid of its being neces- 
i nry to Uy out Irom £2 to £15 on the removal of a tree 
of aoy siae, as was the case formerly, Sir Henry Steuart 
states his own experience to be, that the larger trees are 
cooimoBly removed for from lOd. to 138. each, taking 
the distance at half amile, and the smaller for ftom 6s. 
IS 8s. As if to make assurance doubly sure, the finely 
eagiased plates, which accompany the volume, place 
be&ce onr eyes the exact eflfeets produced, and show us 
how cooDOBiy may be made to assort with all that is 
bcaatifnl in landscape. 

Having thus briefly gone over the leading ftatures of 
the work, o«r readers will be better able to see the weight 
which moat be attached to the sdeotific principles upon 
which the whole of Sir Henry Steuart*s pracdce is 
founded. We shall illustrate this still more clearly, by 
■Hading to the admirable account he gives of the vege- 
table economy of trees ; in the course of which he shows 
^ the anatomy of trees, and the constitution and pro- 
, perties of plants in general, may be considered to be re- 
galsted by as fixed and certain laws as have been dis- 
nvoed to belonff to animal phyaiology. His disquisi. 
itioa, in partieolar, on the tour protecting properties 
! which nature invariably gives to trees in open exposures, 
it worthy every attentioo. These imiperfi— ■— — i«*i 
ThickneM and induration of bark ; 2dly, Stoutness and 
girth of stem; 3dly, Numerousness of roots and fibres; 
■ad, 4dily, Extent, balance, and closeness of branches. 
I These are also the properties which should be always 
looked for in trees intended for removaL If the reader 
wiil pemie attentively the fidlowing quotation, as a brief 
spensMn of the author's intimate and sdentifie aoquainu 
•ace with all the ramificationa of his subject, we ven- 
tare to say, that he will find both his own stock of know- 
ledge wcrcaaed, and his respect for Sir Henry' Steuart 



^ In Older to assist the resder in forming a clear con- 
cepdeo of the great valne of a proper thickness of bsrk 
Is trees intended for removal, it will be necessary to in- 
ifoirB alittle into the means by which the sap-vessek 
\ Banister to the sustenance of plants. In the warmer 
Isdwdea, the ai^ flows in certain plants during the 
•hole year ; bal, in those that are more temperate, the 
iiactians of vegetables are suspended, or nearly so, 
I daring the winter season. Early in the spring, however, 
it be^na to riae in woody planta, and continues to as- 
eend all it reach the extremities of the branches. This 
1^ is.ahoorbed £rom the soil, by the extremities of the 
: <apiUary rootlets, and conveyed upwards, through the 
i iwsris of the root, to the trunk. In its ascent, it rises 
I «ly thfoogh the wood and the alburnum, in tubes of 
tttioos siaes, and is prepared or daborated by the leaves. 
IThat proecsa, according to some, is efieeted by means 
'if sn akemats contraction and dilatation of the sap- 
*»ssils, and atill more, by a respiration, perceptible Mid 
I iapeieeptible, in the leaves, which is peoiliar to plants, 
■hedier woody or herbaceous, and by the action of the 
atmosphore. But, according to othors, it is rather the 
itthalatlon ftom the leaves, than what ia properlv their 
Itapntory functkmat that afieets the ascent of the sap. 



When this has taken place, the sap is Aen converted 
into the proper juice, or what has been, by some, called 
Cambium, that is, juice fitted for nutrition ; and it de- 
scends by the returning vessels of the leaf stalk, and the 
longitudinal vessels of the rind, or inner bark. Thus, 
the circulation is carried on by a double process, the 
ascending and the descending ; whereby the vessels ter- 
minate downwards in absorb^ts, by which the fluids are 
received, and they terminate upwards in exhalents, by 
which those fluids are discharged. This doctrine of the 
two currents of sap was originallv struck out by Mal- 
pighi and Grew ; but the £st who showed the organs 
of communication between the two currents to be the 
leaves, was unquestionably Darwin ; a discovery, which 
the ingenuity of Knight subsequently extended and 
confirmed, and traced ue existence of me circulation of 
the sap. 

^' Daring the descent of the proper juice, it further 
appears, that each branch is nourished by the juice pre- 
pared by itself, and that the surplus, beyond what is re- 
Suired mr that purpose, descends from the junction of 
le branch with the stem, and contributes to Uie mcrease 
of the stem, and at last ot the roou which originally sup- 
plied it. The descending juice is the efficient and proxi- 
mate means employed by nature, for the support and 
nourishment of every pan ; therefore, to say that a tree 
is vigorous and healthy, is to say, in effect, that it has 
an abundant supply of sap. • • • • • 

^' From this cursory account, it is apparent of what 
vast importance it is to the planter, to maintain the sap, 
and still more the proper vessels, in the due exercise of 
their functions, and to protect them from external in- 
jury, of which cold may he considered as the greatesu 
For this purpose, nature has wisely nrovided such trees 
as are in open exposures, with a thick and coarse cover, 
ing of outer bark, which forms a defence from the ele- 
ments to the inner bsrk, in which the descending or 
proper vessels are situated. 

** Further, we know that heat is necessary to cause 
vegetation as well as to continue it. Hence the wonder- 
ful effects of shelter, in close woods and plantations, in 
encouraging growth ; all trees, duriqg infancy, require 
a considerable proportion of warmth to make them shoot 
freely, as is proved by comparing the striking difference 
in their progress, at different degrees of elevation or ex- 
posure, yfhat is most remarkable in sheltered trees is, 
that several of the kinds, roost delicate and tender while 
young, for example, the oak, are found, when matured 
in a kindly temperature, to be the best adapted to resist 
the elements, and set their greatest fury at defiance. 

*' In advertlnff to heat as essential to vegeUtion, it is 
particularly w<»uiy of notice, as already observed, that 
the epidermis and bark of trees drawn up bv shelter 
are usually thin, the former often smooth and glossy* 
The descending vessels, by consequence, as they lie 
imder it, never fail to suffer severely, on bemg exposed 
to a cold atmosphere. It is greatly oo this account, as 
well as from scantiness of roou and lateral boughs, 
that plantations sustain such extensive injury on being 
suddenly thinned. Where that operation is performed 
in a gradual manner, it gives time for nature to prepare 
the trees for the change, by strengthening the coat of 
bark, and likewise by multiplying the roots, and thick- 
ening the spray and branches ; and thus the proper ves- 
sels are prevented from beuig chilled by untimely ex- 
posure. The fact, though universally known, is never 
referred to the true cause by common observers. 

<* These considerations fhmish ample ground to admire 
the wise provision of Nature in bestowing a much thick- 
er, coarser, and more indurated covering of bark upon 
all trees in open exposures : For, in vain might they 
possess every other property, if the sap-vessds were not 
sufficiently protected and enabled to do their office. 
Were that to hi^ypen through thmness of the bark, there 
cannot -foe a doubt but that the plants would bccooM 
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■tanted and tieklf , and both bimnchei and tpiay woold 
■uffer Injury in oonaeqiMnoe, at we see happen to Um 
mcralitf of tnasplanted trees, which do not pQwe e i 
wis protecthiff p Myeity. From all which it appears, 
that the health and proteeCioii of the proper nueli, by 
of a dne thickneas and indusadon of bark, it an 
, Bmable pio*ieqiiitite In all anbjeott meant for re> 
moTal, and thatititdeienringofthenMikhenaaiigQed 
to it'*— P. lift— 181. 

By these observations alone, it will be clearly seen 
that oor author has delighted to observe, with no inac- 
curate or untaught eye, ue curious and complicated me* 
chanism displayed by nature, in nonrishins and bring, 
ing to perfection the most beautiful of all her vegetable 
productions. He well remarks tliat every part of a tree 
depends on the condition of every other part which con. 
tinuaUy acts and reacts. Itis upon this principle that 
the whole of his improvements in arboriculture are found- 
ed- His great rule to the planter is,— ^«<f rve off the 
parts in as entire and perftd a state as possible^ and 
especially attend to the pnieetion of tJte sap^vessels, fir 
on a due regulation of the sap, success mainly depends. 
Now, this is in direct opposition to the old or ^ mutila- 
ting*' system, by which it was considered necessary to lop 
away, previous to removal, nearly all the beautifiil and 
luxuriant top branches of a tree, in order to bring it 
down to the ability of the roots, and thus not only to 
disfigure it for life, but from the obvious want of leaves 
suflkient to cbborate the sap, and the equally striking 
want of branches to communicate nourishment to the 
stem, and ultimatdy to the roots, to give the whole tree 
a stunted and paralysed existence. But by the new, or 
<* preservative'* system, not a twig is touched, not a 
fibre is cut off; and thus the fine symmetry of the tree 
IS retained, for Sir Henry Steuart, like Isaac Walton, 
uses it «« gmtly, as though he loved it" » After behig 
lephnted, according to a peculiar method, productive of 
stability in an extraordinary degree, it is found capable 
of resisting the wind, ftom whatever quarter it may 
blow, on tbt aimplest prindnles, namely, the acquired 
s t ead f as t ness of the stem, ana the length and distribution 
of the roots, added to the balance of an extensive top." 
But, notwithstanding the candid and modest manner 
in whidi Sb Henry Steuart talks of what he has done, 
and what every body else may do, by foHowlng his direc- 
tions, there are some who may be disposed to make pretty 
large allowances for the partiality with whidi every 
theorist is indtned to view his own system, and nuy 
still, therefore, continue to entertain doubts on many 
points. Instrumental as we are desirous of becoming 
in enibrdng on the attention of our countrymen wliat 
we believe to be the improvements^ and scienH/lc and 
practical discoveries, of a man of goiius, we consider it 
proper to remove these scruple^ by giving a place in our 
pi^es to the following extract, ttom the report of a com- 
mittee of the Highland Society of Scotland, appointed 
to inspect the operations at AHanton, and consisting 
of some of the best practical and amateur arboricultu- 
rists in the country, among whom were Sir Walter Scott ; 
Dr Graham, Professor of Botany ; Dr Coventry, Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture ; and O. Laing Bf eason, Esq. of 
Lindertis. Havins carefully surveyed the Park at Al- 
lanton, and examtaed both the sfaigle trees and the 

Cpa, the committee, in their report, which, we learn 
good authority, was written by Shr Walter Scott, 
proceed in the following terms t 

** In viewing these spodmens of an ait, of the power 
of wliich we had formed no adequate conception, tlie 
following facts and drcuBAstances particnlarly struck us, 
respecting the single and detached trees. We will, 
therefore, condsdy state them, as worthy the notice of 
the Society. 

<« First, the singular beauty and symmetry of the 
' theonoQiamoogirthoftheirateoainpaopoctiofi 



to their beii^t; and the oompleCe fonnatioB of thai 
brandiea, and spreading tops. In (mot, they appoa 
instead of strip^g pbnts, (as OUphi would haTo oaUo 
them,) to be fine Imm 7fi00f i» mlAktore, and not y ouBi 
saplings, in their progress to that state of parfeetloo 
The peculiar and narklike appearaBce which theae givi 
to the kwn (so difieieBt ftom what we have obaerrvd ii 
other instances of Removed Wood) must of comae ii 
some degree proceed from a judidons selictien in th« 
pbnter. But we learned on inquiry, that Sir Hem] 
oonsidero it as mainly owing to a comae of freukm 
tra i n i ng in pretty open expoaares,or in what ho mpm. 
priatdy calla his « Transplanting Nurseries,' or other, 
wise, inplantatiooi thinned out te the pwpoae, to wkh 
distances. 

^ The saoood thing we shall msntioD, is the tmpri- 
sing health and vigom of the trosa, oonsklmng the ex- 
posoies in which they are placed, and tlie complete and 
pciiBCt p t ese rvati on of their branchoa, notwithatanding 
the operation of removaL In all, or moat other aped* 
mens of transplanting, whether in this ooontry or in &g. 
land, it has been the uniform praetiee of plantero to lop 
and lighten the tope, to prone off die side boug^ia, and 
often to poUardardaeaplata the tMcaaltogolhcr. But 



acc md ing to Sir Heury^s fanproved and skilful method 
tfrnanagfaigthe process, the necessity of this widg^tly 
mntibtion is completdy obviated ; as in M« trees ael* 
dom a twig or a branch appears to decay in eonaeqaence 
if the opeiatioo. TbaM^thepecmRarfirma^maudAo' 
focfsr of each tree are pie a ei ie d i but it is obvious that 
by po l l a rding , or even severe lopping, hath woold be 
wholly destroyed. The above remarkable foot was 
dearly proved to us, by viewing trees of variooa sorts, 
in every stage of thdr progress, ftom the first year to 
the tenth and upwards. It would be difikult to diseo- 
ver that the treea had not grown from the aeed, in the 
dtnatkioa wliich they occupy, wen it not for the ring of 
dog ground, which we obanved round many of them, 
•nakiuff a space, whi^h is usually kept with the hoe for 
three or four years, in oeder to promote their growth; 
and diat labonr is eontmoed until they bsoln to shoot 
withfteedom. ^^ 

«* The third dseamatanoe wUch wo shall state, and 
which seemed stiU mors surptidaB to most of us, who 
had oossdves attempted the art, £an either of the two 
ftbove^ientioned, is, thai iso prop or support ofmsukind 
is ever used at thU phee, to treea newly planted. So 
firmly an they pkoed, and ro perieeay do they seen 
psepared to redst the demeats, that in very fow cases 
was any hicUnation observable, f^om the west and south- 
west, which an wellknown to be the most stormy qusr- 
ters. This due balance of the Trai^lantad Tne is 
much aided by Sir Henry's piactioa, (contrary to tbt 
rale geoenally observed,) of reverdng the podtion of ths 
tree hi its taaspbntad stats, and tmhig to the south* 
west, er ststmy point, that aide when the bmches had 
been longsst and most hixariant fa the original posi- 
tion, precisdy bocaase they hod shot mon towards tfatj 
north.4ast, or sheltered aspect It does not appear thai 
the growth of the tree is hi the least degne retarded b^ 
this change, which otherwise peodnces the edfeet of b»i{ 
landng the tree agahist the stocm, and, by bdii^ing iti 
bfaochee to a imilar shape, adda to ita symmetry. 

^ Tlie thne of our survey not bemg the planting sea«| 
SOB, wo have to regret that no aeeount of this pheaomo-' 
non, (the abseiwe of props,) so dear as we ooaM havr 
wished, was obtdned by us. From Sir Henry's ex^i 
plan at iom, however, we gathered, that the fifane« «•{ 
st ead hi ss B p ro diwHj d was chiciy owing to the sdediH 
of such subjeets as had a ctrtdn wdght and strength <# 
stem; and mora espedaUy to a new and peculiar method^ 
•(disposing and securing ^roHsmukr ground aitbf 
thne of removal, attended with such advantage hi gifioff 
itabllity to the tree, that, when it is plaeed ia iti B^ 
ly earth has hssn Idd ob ^^ 
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mt^ a wf eoQildeiiblefoNe DMjbe iqyplied, without 
iW wB i ii ft h down or displidiiff iL But Sir Umwf Aif. 
ft« iDfiwined us, that roots of gmt number snd Isagth 
( i i B ii l iwi ii to the eatent of twstfo sad fourteen feet of a 
•ide,) wen also emploTed to secure the hurger trees, 
i^BBootoutsfai^in exposed shnatloBs.*'— P. 61jU- 
M• 

If a ttatsneiit of Uiis sort, coming from lo high a 
qurter, does not appear oondusiTe, we can only fazther 
rmwimend a perusal of the work itself and a personal 
inncctian of the grounds at AUanton. 

To the numerous notes snd illustrations, and separate 
^ufsitioas affixed to the volume, it is in our power 
oolj bordy to allude. Unlike notes in general, they 
coBtaia much that is Taluable; and, unlike notes also, 
vin not fiul to be read by all embued with a proper in. 
twst in the importtntiubject of whidi they treat. We 
paused, hi particular, with much ptessure, the Teiy shle 
oposoie of the £Ulacy of Withen*s animadTenions on 
the treatment of the Royal FoEestSt-^jmimadTetsioos 
vUdi had pnsiled and perplexed his Majes^'s Com. 
miniooera, but which Sir Bfenry Steuart clnurly prores 
to hare been grounded on the erroneous belief that the 
SmO: of the marketable article, or the 9aaii% of timber, 
and the Aortwett of the time within whidk it can be 
produced, were the only circumstances to be taken into 
yw Mf ra ttonj iriiereas, the toBdii^ tnA dmroHIUyot 
^ber, whidi aro, in many leq^ects, incompatible with 
balk and ibortnessof time in the production, an still 
more important requisites. 

We make no apokwy for having dwelt thus long on 
» woA like " The Planter's Guide." It is a work 
vtaidi i^ypeala to our intercsts, to our ei^oymcnts, and 
toojB patriotism. I^mded p ro prie tor s know well that 
^od tsees are the same as good guineas ^-4very loter 
of natUK knows well, that a findy-wooded lawn or park 
pieienu one of the most plesaing objects over which the 

^ can wander ? .a n a ^vmmy 8B>»iii.i« im^*^^ Wl^ 

(bat the green and pastoial districts of his native land, 
or die wild g^eos among his Hig^lsnd mmin»^it^«^ fling 
Qoie fondly to his bean, became the ash snd the elm, 
the beech and the oak, flourish quietly then by Yarrow 
sod by Tweed ; or the << eveigreen pine** flings its 
daik ihadow across the stream that dances down the 
MO. Dr Johnson, being as blind as those people oom- 
mooly sn who wiU not see, discovered no trees in Scot- 
land. It is a pity that the historian of the ^' Happy 
VaSey** cannot now visit Allanton. It might surprue 
lum to learn that tlien was not a man to be found m all 
England, with sdencs and experience enough to con- 
tiovert die folladous opinions of a Norfolk attorney, re- 
girdiiw arboriculture, till a Scotchmak stood forth 
to vindicate the truth, and to rear up for Gnat Britain 
a new acienee^ which may yet be the means of increasing 
her natkmal resources, of adding fresh loveliness to her 
" stately homes.*' and of lauo^ing on the deep, «« to 
Bieet another fos," a yet mightier and more tnumph- 
aot navy. Others may feel surprised that a Scotehman 
>houId have done this ; but his countrymen will fed 
pnod, and add his name, with gratitude and delight, to 
die kog list of which they can already boast, of those who 
nave taken the lead in lo many of the deputmenta of 
'~ and intellect. 



UgemdiofikeLiace$f or Smim amd JMtigi at KU. 
lormep. Bf T. CroAon CrafnEw Loodoo. John 
SbeaandCob 1890. 2vols. 

Ws ooosldcs Mr CMIon Oroheeaa csoeDsni ipeeU 
**n of one of tfaoas elever young men iriio an at pn. 
■eat so cxeeedingly plentiftiL He writes fa a lively^ 
«ff 4 |i md , agreeable manner,— takes a thing easily up» as 



the schoolnastns sav, and catehcsHhe «^ Cyndiias of the 
minute** with considenble dexterity and success. But 
woftwMrCroAonGroker'kpowengonoforth^. He 
seems to possess little variety of usefol knowledge ; he 
is sharp, butnolinteUectnal ; plajrful, but not imagina- 
tivoi showy, but not sottd or profound. 

** Oh, bad luck to you I Is it of me joa^te tpakingr* 
Mr Croker may vety possibly exdaim ; and with that 
rieh but suppiMsed smile of quiet humour and secnt 
trimnph, which is never to be seen on any physiognomy 
but an Irishman*s, may request to be informed whether 
wo make it a rule to limit our approbation to diose 
mountains of learning, wMdi oeoasionaUy rear their 
stopeodous brows far up into the blue skyof Hteratnre, 
and cast all the plains and vall^ into shade f We an- 
swer, «^ No ;*' nor an we to be driven from our propo- 
sition by a sophism. Oevemess to any extent ft very 
desiraMe ; but it is so common now, tluit ito possessor 
win soon find ft does not terry hhn one-half so for as 
he had anticipated. The truth is,- cleverness, which 
upon a certain fiveliness of foncy, has 
to be a very easy substitote for mon vahia. 
ble qualitico, because, for a time, it may contrive to 

KBS current in general society, not for what it reslly is, 
t for what it pntends tobe. A clever man looks upon 
all labour with contempt ; he *^ draws upon liis own 
resources,'* as he phrases it,— which, in odier words, 
merely means, that, having never cultivated his mind, 
he makes the most he can of k on the spur of die mo- 
ment What lesourees, we should like to know, has 
any one to dmw upon, independent of diose which long 
study has enabled him to lay up ? Does the clever man 
osme into the world with an intuHive knowledge of 
sdenee, history, and philosophy P Then an many per- 
sons who seem to think that be does. As soon as an 
unfortunate lx>y is discovered to be clever^ it is all over 



with Um. ** Why plague him with Latin^ereek, or 
mrtli .«. aM, mhmn heia SO ekverP* "Well, well, 
he pays his college foes, and does not attend the lee 
tiues ; but it is of no consequence,— he is so clever.** 
" Did you read that artide of his in theMsgarine?— 
It was very bitter, to be suiOr-nther personal, and not 
a little inaccurate ; but then it was so clever.** '^ He 
paid his addresses, I am tdd, to Miss A, and then jilt- 
ed her for Miss B,— that was positive^ very bad ; but 
Mies A, you know, is a perfoct ninny, and he is so 
clever.** We an sick to death of clever superficiality, 
—it is a men doak, diat coven a multitude of sins. 
Profound erudition we csnnot, of course, always meet 
with ; but a modemte extent of sound information is 
within every man's reach ; and unless when the deep 
fodings and emodons of a heart, bending beneath a 
weiglit of sensibility and genius, appear to remove it 
from the common concerns of life, we inftdtelypnfor 
the man of sound information to the most coneeitedjaek. 
daw that ever decked himself out in the folse feathen of 
devemeu. Heartily do we wish tliat devemen had 
never risen from the rank it held in the d^s of Pr John, 
son. " Clever^** says that author, ^' is a low word, 
searedT ever used but in burlesque or conversation, and 
applied to any thing a man liltes, without a settled 
mesidng." ^ I read Dyer's letter/* says Addison, 
sneeringly, ** mon for the style thsn the news ; the 
man has a elever pen, it must be confessed." This is 
exactly the proper distfaictkm ; — the " clever" man is 
read, not for his " news" or infonnatlon, but for his 
^ j^,"— -that flashy suoeession of periods,— that U. 
bouring after eflktt.— that ransaddng and conglomera- 
tion of all possible Uungs,— that " twmkle, twinkle, lit. 
tie star," qpedes of oompodtloo, which pkvs sbout the 
tion like a Will-0'.tbe-Wisp, and at length, after 
the reader a dance over bogs and quagmires, 
matthe very spot from wlikh he set out. Let 
us bear len of these devfr men, unless to devemess be 
added industry, and to industry enthusiaim, and to en. 
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thusiasm judgment, and to judgment knowledge, and 
to Ipiowledge wisdom. 

We oonfeu we have lott sight of Mr Croker ; nor do 
we, by any means, intend that the anathema we hare 
j ust pronounced should all light upon his shoulders. 
Mr Croker doe* add something to cleTemess, though 
not enough. MHiat he adds is a considerable acquaint- 
ance with Irish character, and a tolerably successful 
manner of delineating its peculiarities. In his << Fauy 
Legends," however, there was a good deal of dull stuff, 
and we think the book was puffed, in certain quarters, 
beyond iu merits. The fact is, Mr Crofton Croker is, 
we understand, a very engaging person, with a pretty 
extensive circle of acquaintance, both lit^ary and others, 
to all of whom he has contrived to make himself agree- 
able ; and it is amazing what a little private friendship 
may do for a man in this way in th^se degenerate days. 
We have known more instances than one in which the 
public have been taken by surprise, and have actually 
been made for months to bow the knee before a false 
god. We could name the names of some of Uiese wood- 
en and stucco images that have been set up for worship, 
but it is unnecessary at present. An influential Editor 
puffs his friend, and the chance is, that ninety-nine out 
of a hundred will puff him also. Nay, there are even 
means of leading Editors themselves by the note, if the 
secreU of the prison-house might be levealed. 

The ^< Legends of the Lakes, or Sayings and Doings 
at Killamty,*' profess to be little more than a guide- 
book of a more lively and characteristic description than 
is generally to be met with ; and in this view wedoubt 
not the work will be found very useful and agreeable 
reading by all who visit this fairy comer of green Erin. 
We are rather, however, of opinion, that Mr Croker vi- 
sited Killamey too much with the intention of making 
a boo k , . a s, indeed, he himself avows. Now, though 
the ingenious Messrs Weld and Wright have both writ- 
ten large tomes on the subject, we happen «n )v> of opi- 
nion, that there Is not matter enough sufficient for a 
book, such as the general schobr would wish to read, 
to be picked up about Killamey. Mr Croker has ac- 
tually given us two volumes; and to make up diese two 
volumes, he has crammed in all manner of things,— 
legends, anecdotes, Tenes, descriptions, sketdies, cari- 
catures, music, and many other items too numerous to 
mention. We should not quarrel with this were they 
all good or even interesting ; but they are not. Many 
of the legends are stupid ; many of the anecdotes want 
point ; most of the verses are mediocre ; many of the de- 
scriptions are confused; the sketches and caricatures 
are meagre, and the music is only so so. Not unfre- 
quently, however, Mr Croker is lively and amusing, 
and in his better moods he tells an Irish story excel- 
lently. One or two of these stories we shall lay before 
our readers for their edification and entertainment 
The first is somewhat of a grave cast, and shall be en. 
UUed 

THE FBIA& AKD THE LITTLE BIBD. 

" Advancing through a pretty pUmtation, we soon 
reached Cloughna Cuddy, a large stone with two cap- 
suhur hollows in it, which were half filled with water. 
A few stunted trees and bushes grew around it, upon 
one of which several rags were hung, as is usual in Ire- 
land, near places that are considered holy. Whilst I 
was engaged in noting the shape of the stone, on the back 
of a letter, an old woman, whom I had not befme per- 
ceived, peeping over my shoulder, exclaimed : 

'' * Oh, there isn*titthe yaj mortal imageof the blessed 
stone itself I and there are the two holes put down in it 
to be sure, where the holy friar knelt at his devotions.* 
And here she began to scauer some crumbs upon the 
sound, to which the little birds, from the neighbouring 
brushes, immediately flew, with all the feaiktsness of 
conscious security. 



'< < Ah, then,' said their feeder, ^ ye^re a 
race, and *tis good right ye have to know this place, and 
it would be a mortal sin to hart or to harm ye ; bat 
what are ye to the little bird th%t sang to the holy ftiar 
for as good as two hundred years ?* 

^ < That, indeed, was a wonderful bird,* said I ; * and, 
my good woman, if you have no objection, I should like 
very much to hear all about it.* 

«< ' No objection in life, your honour. Well, then, 
many years ago there was a very religious and holy man, 
one of the monks of a convent hereabout ; and he was 
one day kneeling at his prayers in the garden of his 
monastery, when he heard a little bird singing in one 
of the rose trees of the garden, and there never was any 
thing that he had heanl in the world so sweet as thie 
song of that little bird. And the holy man rose up ftom 
his knees, where he had been kneeling at his prayers, to 
listen to its song, for he thought he never in all his life 
heard any thing so heavenly. 

'^ < And the little bird, after singhig for some time 
longer in the rose-tree, flew away to a grove at sonoe 
distance from the monastery, and the holy man followed 
it, to listen to its sbiging ; for he felt as if he nerer 
could be tired of listening to the sweet song which it 
was smgmg, out of its littte throat And the little bird 
after that went away to another disUnt tree, and sung 
there for awhile, and then -again to another tree, and so on 
in the same manner) but ever fkrther and farther away from 
the monastery, and the holy man still following it farther, 
and further, and farther, srill listening delighted to its en- 
chanting song. But at last he was obliged to give up, as 
it was growing late in the day ; and he returned to the 
convent ; and as he approached it in the evening, the sun 
was setting in the west with all the most heavenly co- 
loiurs that were ever seen in all this worid, and when he 
came into the convent it was night-fall. And he was 
quite surprised at every thmg he saw ; for they were all 
strange faces about him in the monastery, that be had 
nevcc aoeu bvJmc, outl ilic vujr place iiscJ/^ luid every 
thing about it, seemed entirely different firoa what u 
was when he left it in the morning ; and thegardoi was 
not like the garden where he had been kneeUng at his 
devotions when he first heard the singing of the little 
bird ; and while he was wondering at all that he saw, 
one of the monks of the convent came up to him, and 
the ]}oly man questioned him — *' Brother, what is the 
cause of all these strange changes that have taken place 
here since the morning ?* And the monk that he spoke 
to seemed to wonder greatly at his question, and asked 
him what he meant by the changes since morning, for 
sore there was no change, — that all was just as before ; 
and then he said, ' Brother, why do you ask these 
strange questions, and what is your name? for you 
wear the habit of our order, though we have never seen 
you before.* So, upon this, the holy man told his 
name, and tha0 he had been at mass in the chapel in 
the morning, before he had wandered away from the 
garden, listening to the song of a litde binl that wac 
singing among ue rose-trees, near where he was kneel- 
ing at his prayers. And the Brother, while he wai 
speaking, gazed at him very earnestly, and then told 
him that there was in the convent a tradition of a Bro- 
ther of his name, who had left it two hundred years be- 
fore, but that what liad become of him was nevei 
known. And while he was speaking, the holy man 
said, *' My hour of death is come ; blessed be the nam< 
of the Lord, for all his mercies to me, through the meritc 
of his only begotten Son 1* And he kneeled down tha 
very moment, and said, ^ Brother, take my confiession 
and give me absolution, for my soul is departing.* And 
he made his confeuion, snd received lus abMlution, 
and was anointed, and before midnight he died. 
. «( « The little bird, you see, was an angel, ooe of tlM 
dierabim or seraphim ; and that was the way the Al< 
mighty was pleased in his mercy to take to himsdf thi 
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■ml of that bolj mao. And then before yoa if the 
ttooe where he Imelt all the time of hit sleep, or his en- 
chantment, or whatever it was ; and there are the prints 
of chat holj man^s knees in the stone, that your honoar 
has drawn oat so completely.**— VoL L p. 19—24. 

Most of onr readera, we suppose, have heard, that if 
k laias on 8t Swithin*s Day, it is oertahi to rain for 
ibrty daya afterwards. If they will peruse the follow- 
ing legend, they will find out the cause of this very le- 
marirahlf filct^— 

THE DEATH OF 8T BWlTHIM. 

*^ St Swiihin was a priest, and a very holy man,— so 
holy that he went by no other name than that of tlie 
bkased priest. He was not like the priests now-a-dayg, 
who ride about on fine horses, with spectacles stuck 
upon thdr noses, and horsewhips in their hands, and 
poUabcd boots on their legs, that fit them as nate as a 
Ldmericfc glove, (Ood forgive me for tpaking ill of the 
dar^^ but some of them have no more conscience than 
a pig in a p*ratie garden ;) Saint Swithin was not that 
kind of priest, no such thing ; for he did nothing but pray 
from morning till night, so that be brought a blessing 
on the whole country round ; and could cure all sorts <? 
diseaset, and was so charitable that he*d give away the 
sbirt off his back. Then, whenever he went out, it 
was quite plain and sober, on a rough little momntainjf 
garran^ vaa he thought himself grind entirely if his big 
oaiicl.fkshioned boots got a rub of the grate. It was no 
wonder he should be called the blessed priest, and that 
die people far and near should flock to him to mau and 
confieBdon, or that they thought it a blessed thing to 
have him lay his hand on th£ heads. It*s a pity the 
likes of him should ever die, but there's no help for 
death ; and sure if he wasn*t so good entirely, he*d have 
hem left, and not be taken away as he was ; for *ti8 
them that are most wanted sre the first to go. The 
newa of his death flew about like lightning ; and there 
waa nothing but nUagtmiHg through all the countzy, — 
and they had no less than right, for they lost a good 
friend the day he died. However, from uUagoning 
they soon esme to flghting about where he was to be 
buried. His own parish wouldn't part with him if they 
got half Irdand, and sure they had the best right to 
him ; but the next parish wanted to get him by the 
huve laUefy (strong hand,) for they thought it would 
bong a blcsdng on them to have his bones among them ; 
so \Sm own pahshioners at last took and buried him by 
night, without the others knowing any thing about it. 
Whos the others heard it, they were tearing mad, and 
Bised a large faction, thinkmg to take mm up and 
carry him away in spite of his padshioners ; so they had 
a great battle upon it ; but those who had the best right 
to him were beat out and out, and the others were just 
going to take him up, when there came, all at once, 
saeh rain as was never seen before or since ; it was so 
lieavy that they were obliged to run away half dround- 
ed, sind give it up as a bad job. They thought, how- 
ever, that it wouldn't last long, and that £ey could 
come again ; but they were out in that, for it never 
stopped raining in that manner for forty days, so they 
were obliged to give it up entirely ; and ever idnce that 
time thoe's slwajps more or less rain on St Swithin*s 
day, and for forty days lifter.**— VoL I. p. 100—3. 

We have room for only one more story, but it shall 
be a good one. That ^^ St Patrick was a gentleman,*' 
we trust, is a part of the moral belief of every sincere 
Christian I ana should the least shadow of doubt regard- 
ing this momentous point remain on the mind of any 
one, let him peruse, with the deepest attention, the fol- 
lowing histoHcal tradition :.. 

THE LAST or THE BAEPIKTS^ 

** The serpent, is it? said Picket in reply. Sure, 
every body has heard tell of the blessed Saint Patrick, 



and how he druve the tarpinit^ and all manner ot venom- 
ous things, out of Ireland-lhow he bothered all the 
varmint entirely ; but for all that there was one ouid 
tarpint left, who was too cunning to be talked out of 
the country, and made to drown himself. Saint Patrick 
didn't well know how to manage this fellow, who was 
doing great havoc ; till at long ust he bethought him- 
self, and got a stnMig iron chest made with nine boulU 
upon iL 

^^ So, one fine morning he takes a walk to whtre the 
tarpint used to keep ; and the jarpiiil, who didn't like 
the Saint in the least, and small blame to him for that, 
began to hiss and show his teeth at him like any thing. 
— ^ Oh,* says St Patrick, says he, ' where's the use of 
making such a piece of work about a gentleman like 
myselfcoming to see you — ^Tis a nice house I have got 
made for you agim the winter, for I am going to civi- 
lize the whole country, man and beast,' says he, ' and 
yon can oome and look at it whenever you please, and 
'tis inyself will be glad to see you.* 

**• The tarpinty hearing such smooth words, thought, 
that though St Patrick luid druve all the rest of the #ar- 
pints into the sea, he meant no harm to himself; so the 
tmrpint walks fair and easy up to see him, and the 
house he was speaking about But when the tarpint 
saw the nine great houUt upon the chest, he thought he 
was sMtU, (betrayed,) and was for nuJdng off with him- 
self as fast as ever he could. 

^ *• 'Tis a nice warm house, you see,* says Saint 
Patrick, ^ and 'tis a good friend I am to you.* 

*' ' I thsnk you kindly, Sahit Patrick, for your civi- 
lity,* says the sarpitU^ * but I think it*s too small it is 
for me,*— meaning it for an excuse, and away he was 
going. 

<^ < ToosmaU !* says Saint Patrick, < stop, if you 
please,' says he ; ' you*re out in that, my boy, any how 
—I am sure 'twill fit you completely ; and, 1*11 tell 
you what,' says he, * I'll bet you a gallon of porter,' 
iMiye he, * that if you'll only \tj and get in, there'll be 
plentyof room for you.* 

•< The turpiMt was as thfarsty as could be with his 
wslk, and 'twas great joy to him the thoughts of doing 
Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter^iM, swelling 
himself up as big as he could, in he got to the chest, all 
but a little bit of his tail * There now,' says he, ^ I've 
won the gallon, for you see the house is too small for 
me, for I can't set in my taiL' When, what does Saint 
Pattick do, but he comes behind the great heavy lid of 
the chent, and, putting his two hands to it, down he 
slaps it with a bang liw thuiuler. When the rogue of 
a tarpini saw the lid coming down, in went his tail like 
a shot, for fear of being whipped off him, and Saint 
Patrick began at once to bouU the nine iron bouU*. 

«< « Oh ! murder ! Won't you let me out, Samt Pa. 
trick ?* says the tarpint-^'' I've lost the bet fairly, and 
1*11 pay you the galloo like a man.' 

*< ' Let you out, my darling ?' says Saint Patrick, ' to 
be sure I will, by all manner of means ; but, you see, 
I haven't time now, so you must wait till to-morrow.* 
And so he took the iron chest, with the sarpiat in it, 
and pitches it into the lake here, where it is to this hour, 
for certain ; and 'tis the tarpint struggling down at the 
bottom that makes the wsves upon it Many is the 
living man, continued Picket, besides myself, has 
hard the tarpint crying out, from within the chest under 
the water, < Is it to-morrow yet ? — Is it to-morrow yet ?' 
which, to be sure, it never can be : And that's the way 
Saint Patrick settled the Ust of the tarpinU^ sir."— 
VoL L p. 180—3. 

In conclusion, we have only to say, that we wish Mr 
Croker had been a little more careful in his seleetion of 
materials, and that if he will take pains, we think his 
next book is mudi more likely to contain more of the 
pure ore than any he has yet given to the world. 
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ObtervaHom itpom the severai Sunday Service t qf the 
Churchy prucribed iy the LUurgy^ ihroufkomt the 
Year, By the Right Reverend Alexander J0U7, 
P.D., one of the Bishops of the Protesunt Epboopal 
Communion in Scotlana. Edinburgh. Robert Oimnt, 
Lothian Street. 182& Pp. 258. 
This little work, written by a learned and pious 
bishop of the Scotdi Episcopal Church, was published 
a short time ago, and has lately come under our notice. 
It is dAervmg of attention, both on account of its utility 
in reference to Uie Christian public at large, and more 
particularly to those who are members of the Episcopal 
Communion in Scotland. The volume is principally 
occupied with the Catedietical instruction which the 
venerable author has been in the practice of imparting, 
during the long period of his ministry, to the young 
persons of his congregation in Frazerburgh, where he 
resides as Bishop of the diocese of Moray. The pecu- 
liarity of style, which is, perhaps, rather antiquated, 
is amply counterbalanced bv the spirit of devotional 
feding that flows through the work, and by the two 
most essential qualities of good composition, perspicuity 
and precision, which are never lost sight of, even under 
the absorbing influence of the most devout religious reflec- 
tion. In the introduction, prefixed to the work, there are 
contained some excellent nnu^tical obscarvations on the ge- 
nand forms of the Chundi, together with occasional re. 
marks on the Liturgy, tendihg briefly to show its great 
propriety and beauty. The Bishop^s '*^ Observations** be- 
gin with (he first Sunday in Advent, and end with the last 
Suiiday after Trinity; and as the Church Services include 
die Morning and Evening Lessons, together with the 
proper Collect, Epistle and Oospellbr the day, the com. 
ments made on them are calculated to show die admi- 
table relation they bear to one another, and to point out 
tlie proper results to be gained iVom the whole taken in 
eonveniDD. All that the author, however, professes to 
do, is to supply hints which may afibrd matter of devout 
reflection and meditation upon the reading and htmxina 
of the Services ; and the subject, it must bo confessed, 
admits unque^ioDably of a more extensive range of il- 
lustration than could posaiblv have been <obtainea within 
the chrcumsolbed limits of «ie present work. But the 
Bishop has done more than he has promised. We 
partlculariy like his remarks on die difierent festivals, 
aeooiding to the order in which they occur in the 
Church of England, in which he points out the reasons 
of tbdr institution and the pro p riety of their observance. 
Nor does he omitto notice the inferior church holy-days, 
and temdnmtages resulting from their behig retained 
aeoofdisg to the practice of tiie primitive church. 

Having thos bestowed our praise to the extent to 
which we ddnkit is nNrifted, we consider it justice to the 
author to add, 'that tbt present work is not to be taken 
as a £iur spedmwiofhis prolbnnd diedlogieal learning; 
in which, we believe, few are, at the present day, his 
sup^<M< The practical rdigioos instruction of the 
ChrisUaBzeaderhss been more his aim, than the further 
advaneement of those who are already well versed in 
theokgicdl acquirements. In condusion, we shall only 
add, that this work of Bishop Joily*s maV be safely re- 
commended at an excellent manual of oevotian, to be 
used la eoiyoDctiaa with the book of common prayer, 
with the prind^es contained in which those of the au- 
thor are in the ttriotest aooordanee* 



tiooa, outrages all pcob^UUty ; and this defect is iK»t 
atoned for to any great extent by the beauty of tfae 
poetry. To some readers, the following couplet would 
be quite enough to stamp the character of the whole s 

To rule not one man, but a many men, 
A manyf many years, oh ! this is glorious. 
We must give, however, in addition, the Step.motfaer*s 
opening sjMedi in the second act, which, we daresay, Mr 
Joott dikiks more like a speech of Lady Mad>eth than 
any thing that has been written since the days of Shak. 
speare, but which we think the most consummate bom- 
bast, short of sheer lunacy, ever put into the lips of 
woman : 



The Stepjmofker s a Tragedy, in Jive AeU, 'Rj Jacob 
Jones, Esq. of the Inner Temple, and ftttmerly of 
Braaen-nose College, Oxford, author of ^^ Ixmginus,'* 
a Tragedy, ahd other iroriu. Londmu Hurst, 
Chance, & Co. 1829. 

Wk do not consider it neoesaarr to notice this Tra- 
gedy at nwdi length. The |dot, which is entiidy ficti- 



(Step^moiherditeovered, pacing $oandJrQ,m ken 

opakmenLj 

Step, Now, woman, umid woman, weak, vain woman! 
Strive with the master sex for mastery- 
Root out oompaasion ; Ud miwiving off ! 
Lay conadenoe for a ghost, ana brew a storm 
Shall pelt in blood ; (f)— -my nature wraxeth callooa ; 
My ribs seem iron ; (! >— this loud-knoddng heart. 



Once wont to riof alunms thro* my framci, 

Beats resolute and slow, an even pulse. 

Should my transcendent crime shut heaven sphust mc^ 

Hell has no queen, 1*11 give a queen to hdl, (!) 

(If that there be a hell and a hich heaven.) 

Then thro* the howling, bottomless abyss, 

Inspiritinff the shatter*<^ follen host, 

And moeUy him shall own me his co-mate, 

Anon, with all the damned since the creation, (!) 

Well wage assault upon the heaven of heavens^ 

Till the unquellable commotion shake 

With spiritual and demental jar. 

The cherubim-environed throne of God I 

Than earthly nde, this, this is fiff more gtorioiia. (!) 

The pbt is very much what this speech would lead 
one to expect,— exceedingly bloody, and **• moat anna- 
tuiaL" 



Greek Extraeit, chi^yfrom the Attic Writers ; vOh a 
Vocabulary* For the use rf the Edinburgh Academy* 
Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 

This is a very jndidous sdection of Greek readings, 
fbr the use of students who are only commencing their ac- 
quaintance with that language. Sudi a book was need- 
ed, for the excellent ^< Collectanea Greca Minora " of 
Professor Dalzell is almost die only work of the kind 
that is used in schools in this country ; and teachers 
must have painfully fdt the monotony and lassitude 
arising from going over it again and again. We do 
not mean that these new '^ Greek Extracts " should su- 
persede the <«CoUectanea," but that they will form an 
agreeable variety, the more especially, as we perodve the 
e&tor has quite properly introduoed very few of the 
«ro0VM-/buiri A, or excerpts, chosen by DalselL Thooffh 
the Extracts are prindpally fhmi the Attic writers, he 
has given a few specimens also, under separate heads, of 
the Ionic, Epic, Doric, and .Solic Greek. A vocabu- 
lary and a few notes are added ; and the typogn^hy of 
the whole is exceedingly distinct and appropriate. 



Remarks on CqfftCy with Directions Jbr making tt, te- 
Uctedfrom various sources. Edinburgh. Jofem Beid^ 
Grocer, Tea and Cof&e dealer* 

Thv ignorance whidi prevafls among all ranks and 
classes of sodety, in this country, upon the subject of 
Cofibe, has been to us the source of a deep and abiding 
mdancholy. How many times have we sat, like B^ 
chel, hi die diawiag rooms of the rich and poble, and 
fdt the big tears chasing each other down our manly 
dieeks, as we saw and tasted the tepid and muddy de- 
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wdkmkf wbkh^ vbw%of6iiy wnnMW faced ui to 
fikcr in tea-tpocmfols through oar throati, noiwithstand- 
B^ die DMiMa and sli^t eOQTakife teodenqr which 
adi mcgecding gpooiifiii cootributed to incrcMe ! We 
ha>w9 Hiet with Udiee too, falie deceitful sjieiit, who 
prided tkemeelTes oo their profidenej in the art of m*- 
kiDg oolfte, who aienred at that good cofte was almost 
Defer to bo got, that they eoold drink it nowhere 
except IB their own house, and that they were happy to 
hare finnd at last one abk to apptedate the Taloe cir so 
<diffioin a bofenge. Animated by sndi sjmpathetie 
sid bcaatifttl obseiTations, the ckmd has for a moment 
passed offoqr brow, the sunshine of hopeapain sparkled 
! in our expcessiTe eye, and we almost bdicTcd, with a 
■ iwqding beart, that we had at length disoomed the 
' darlbig object of oar aneeasing amuety— a female ca- 
, pabloy aa Sir Henry Steuart wcdild say, «^ of giving im- 
, Bifdiatr eSEsct to cofibe.** If she was nnmarriea, we 
determined to throw oyrself and fortune at her feet ; if she 
I was a wift^ we eageriy ruminated on the oentingencies 
which mlg^tputaspeedytenninatioototheexistenoeof 
her hnaband. Alas, it was a dream diat had a stormy 
vakeoing ! Soon, too soon, were we recalled to reality ! 
The servant brought us a cup of cofiee, << weak as wa- 
to, and cool as a zephyr,*' distinguished only bv a sUght 
blttcmcas of flavour, indicating that the beny had been 
foaated to a dndcr, and then pulverised at a dngle beat, 
and that boiling water was an article of which tlie 
household lived hi the piofoundest ignorance. Nothhig 
could have iooeased our despair but the appalling leai^ 
whidi flashed upon us like li^tning, that the poison- 
ous liquid we had been induced to drink mi|dit have 
owed itt eTistcnof to an infusion of that moat disgrace- 
fiil of all human inyentions — ^Hunt*s roatied com ? 

Since tlie year 1662^ coflee has been drank in this 
cootttry, and since the year 1652, the art of making it 
has remained stationary. It is fkr otherwise in Frances 
Tiiere are at this moment three thousand coffee-houses 
in Paris, and the presiding goddess of each coffee-house 
devotes Zier life and her aUlitieB to the makiogof coffbe. 
Ko wonder that the Bmperor Alexander fell in love with 
CDC of these fiMcinatiog beingi, and *^ looked and sipped, 
snd lipped and looked, and sipped again.*' Ifthereisany 
one talent which we admire in the Parisians more than 
an the rest, it is that of making coffee. Bemier, the tra- 
veller, when at Grand Cams ^M assured that there were 
only two persons in that large dty, who were able to 
pepare the beverage in that high joofection to which he 
had been accuston^ at Paris. Can imagination con- 
jure up to itself any picture more perfisctly micurean 
and deUghtfhl, than a company of Ficndi ladies and 
gentlemen, who have retired to the saloon or drawing- 
room, after a splendid dinner, and are there luxuriating 
over this ambrosial Uqueur, whether the c^fi iioir, pure 
as amber and strong as brandy, be prefened, or this ca/i 
d laUy hot from the percolater coffise-pot, and enriched 
with a glorious infusion of boiling cream ! 

To us the recollection of the cdSee we have drunk at 
Paris, constitutes the chief enjoyment we experience in 
the exercise of memory. There is a softened melancholy 
in the reminiscence, that seems to shed a benigner influ- 
ence over the weak tea, which it is now our destiny to 
swallow. In the minds of all men, indeed, coflbeong^t 
to be associated with every thiog that is classical and 
dignified. Without coffee Schmer would never have 
written '* Wallenstein ;*' it was to him the very foun- 
tain of inspiration. Without coffee Bonaparte would 
never have been Emperor of France, and let it be re- 
corded to his honour, that the conqueror of Europe haa 
left bddnd hhn a receipt for making coffee. <« Coffbe," 
says Dr Kitchiner, '^ at used on the continent^ serves the 
double purpose of an agreeable tonic, and an exhilara- 
tiog be^srage-'* ^ Co£e,** savs an M writer, ^ fbrti- 
fies the soul within, quickens the spirits* and makaithe 
heart lightsome." 



^^SemptrigQ&mdiiorUmitmr* Will the time 
dawn when co&e may be drunk in Great Aitain— in 
Scothnd— in Edmhurah ? Yes, U wiU dawn 1 and we 
trust the light isbreakuig in even now. Animated widi 
a noble enthusiasm, Mr John Raid (22, South Frederick 
Street)— we write the name and address with pleasmrSi. 
haa published, at his own risk, ^^ Remsiks on Cofibe, 
with Directions fot Making it.*' Both are excellent; 
and to all who have any serious desire to enj(^ life, we 
lecommend a perusal of Mr Raid's work, and a dvi- 
Used, enlightened, and regular consumption of his cof- 
fecb For our own part, we authorise Mr Reid to send 
us forthwith a trial of hia *^ fineat Mocha," and we shaH 
never leave him as long aa we live, if it affinds us one- 
half of the satia&ction we anticipate. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE* 



EXXAEXS VFOV A PK0P08SD IMPBOTED 8TAVBABD 
▲KD SYSTEM OF PERIODICAL WRITING. 

(By the Mevtrend Dr Morekead,^ 



To the Editor qfihe E^nbttrgh LUerary Journal 

8im,-.Tlf I could be of noe to toui work in any mora 
important way than that which I have hitherto at- 
tempted, it would be mqch more to the purpose that I 
should lend yon such aid ; but, as I cannot greatly de- 
pend upon my own exertloos, you will, pcrhapa, allow 
me, instead, to make a few suggestioos to vou, which 
mav be much better carried into executton by younger 
and abler hands. 

It haa not nnfreqoently been a matter of some no* 
eolation bow it should have hi^ypenedy that, amidst iho 
wide diffuakm of literary talent in the present age, so 
litUe seems to have gone to the support ma very &vonr. 
ite and popular style of wrlttog, whidi was in great 
vogue in this island from the tune of Addisoo down^ 
ward, to within the last fifty years. I mean, essays 
descriptive of living manners, and replete with mioral and 
prudential observation. In some respects, the age seems 
to feel itsdf above this kind of tsaining; t|iesub§eet 
has, perhaps, been exhausted in the msnnerin which it 
has hitherto been taken up— the follies of ftuhionablo 
Ufa have been suflldentiy exposed-^enoogh haa been 
done to pmnt out the e^ a ignorance, of clownish 
manners, or of courtly levities and mocal mMims 
have been ab^y so pointedly expressoA, or so eloquent- 
ly dilated upon, that it seems in vam to attempt doing 
over again what has already been don^, en many occa- 
sions, so incomparably welL T|ie essayists of C»c^and 
make no great figure after Dr Jdinson. The grand 
theatre of London and of English observation asemed 
then to dose. A select company of gentlemen opened, 
for a season, our little provincial theatre of Edinburgh, 
and endeavoured here too to hold their Mirror up to 
nature. Thesuccess waa very flattering and deserved-, 
but the field (to change the metaphor) was too narrow 
to admttof being beatenmore than once or twice. The 
veteran leader of the chase still survives, hi a fresh old 
age^ the object of the tove and veneration of hia coun- 
trymen ; but these has been no moie atsmpt in that 
shape— to «^ try what the open, what die covert yield.*' 

The same tmng, it is true, haa been tried in a difftew 
ent, and it may £, in somerenects, an improved form. 
The understanding and the amctiona have sfaice been 
assailed in powerfol verse and prose, and lessons have 
been indiisctiy conveyed, under the ibrm of fiction, or 
in speculation on all subjects, philosophical, moral, and 
political I doubt not that the mind of tiie age htw, on 
the whole, been improving {—knowledge has bom widely 
e ac t cp d ed, and haa found ita way into the lowest dassea 
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oTtodetj; yet I think it it a pity Chat tho didftctio Ume 
hM been bo much dropped, and that, with all tbia de- 
luge oC ideaa and feelings pouring upon them from 
every quarter, meo have been left to much to pick up 
their moral impressions like casual pebbles firom the 
channeL To return again exactly into the track of our 
old masters would not do. Vou have somewhere asked 
whether it is quite hopeless to look again for a SpecUtor 
or a RamUer. It is so, if we do not uke into account 
the difference of times ; but if that is attended to, some- 
thing much more impoctant in its results than either of 
these oracles of focmer days, if not so excellent or per- 
fect in ezecutioo, mav still arise among us. 

The great aim af tlie Spectator was to inculcate mo- 
rals, manners, and the lore of knowledge, u^ the 
middling classes of society, who were then pressmg for. 
ward into the ^here of the higher and better instructed 
circles. It effected its object with singular tact and 
ability ; and whikt it holds out models of English com- 
position whidi have never been excelled, and a delicacy 
of wit and humour which is quite inimitable, its lead- 
ing praise is the benevolent and Christian perseverance 
with which it pursues its great aim, never deviating to 
the right hand or to .the left. There was still room for 
many successors to follow in the same track ; the follies 
to be ridicul^ and the vices to be reproved, in the 
rlinjrn of men over whom its sway had been exercised, 
still presented themselves in new forms, and gave op. 
mrtunity for the effi>rts of the satirist and the moralist. 
The work, however, became colder and heavier as it 
went on ; and certainly in none of the Essayists tliat suc- 
ceed the Spectator do we find the same freshness, ele- 
gaooe, and exuberance. 

The Rambler, accordingly, aeams to have had in view 
another pbasis of human society. The ludicrous igno- 
rance of the nuddling ranks was now driven off the field 
»4he ladies could not only spell and read romances, 
but even there were scholars among Dr Johnson's own 
fnnale frienda, who were at home in Greek. An audi- 
ence of a very wide dcacription was now prepared to 
listen to scholaatic essays, which enhanced the weight of 
thor matter by a diction somewhat approaching to pe- 
dantry. Even pleasantry itself assumed a sta^y and 
reasoning garb. The improvement to be effected upon 
the reading classes, at that period, was to accustom them 
to a more pointed concentration of thought, and terse- 
ness of expression ; and the genius of Johnson was ad- 
mirably adapted for the task which he had undertaken. 
This w<«k too was completed, and it was now requisite 
that the business of ethical instructbn should in a great 
degree stand still, till a wider circle was opened £mt its 
reception. 

. In the meanwhile, the wdrk of intellectual progress 
has been rapidly advancing. Wit has been sharpened, 
imagination filled, knowledge accu m ulated, to a far 
more extensive range than has ever hitherto been known 
in the world ; and the drde of human beings whose 
minds are opening to ^ necessities of every social and 
moral improvement, has widened to an extent that forms 
quite a new era in Uie history of the species. Here then, 
Sir, I maintain that all the grand principles of morals 
and religion come before us, again to be enforced in a new 
and much more animating strain than ever — because 
the andienoe to whom such admonitions are to be ad- 
dressed, is not now any limited portion of socie^, such 
as the hicber orders, or those immediatelv below them ; 
bnt it is UM whole mass of the people, whose principles 
an to be regulated and fixed, whose vices and follies are 
to be pruned away, whose humours are to be examined 
and understood, and whose feelings are to be sympathi. 
zed with and soothed. This is now the splendid field 
open to the didactic writer— a field which has long been 
growing white to die harvest ; and although the labour- 
ers have yet scarcely entered upon it, I apprehend they 
are standing prepared, and are quite as numerous as is 



required, if they were only aware of the call which is 
made to them. 

It strikes me that a noble opportunity is affbrded you, 
and your able co-adjutors, to enter upon this great fidd 
—the most important and sublime which has yet been 
presented to the powers of literary exertion. I cannot 
pretend to point out the ways and means by which the 
work may be most effectually performed. I would not 
wish to trammel by rules any of the walks of genius ; but 
I could wish, that whatever they are writing, whether 
prose, poetry, criticism, or original observation, the li- 
terary men of our age would keep a steady eye to the 
wide audience whom they are addressing, and would 
lay it down as a sacred principle, to advance nothing 
which could prove an ofi&nce to '* one of these little 
ones ;** but would, on the contrary, use and seek every 
opportunity to inculcate a pure and v^orous morality on 
the minds of the people of every rank— using the word 
morality in its largest acceptation, as including beha- 
viour of every kind, whether fiowing from religion, hu- 
maoity, propriety, or genuine politeness. All kind of 
writing, then, nught bear upon this grand object ; but 
besides, it appears to me that there is again more peculiar- 
Iv a field opened for the moral or didactic essay, on the mo- 
del of the Spectator and the Rambler, only varied so as to 
meet the new exigencies of the times, and expanded so as 
to^ take in the much wider range of society upon wliich 
it is to be brought to operate^ And if I am not mistaken, 
your pages a£rd space for such an undertaking, even if 
it were to be attempted weekly, without any encroach- 
ment upon the room allotted for mere literary matter. 
As to lae requisite writers, I do not see that you can be 
at any great loss. Those whom you have already en- 
rolled among your contributors, can, from their obser- 
vatioD, their talents, and their virtues, do a great deal 
in this way — if they would only let their minds dwell 
upon it, and revolve the methods of making the most 
effectual impression. Can such writers as Professor 
Wilson, from his inexhaustible stores of thought and 
expression ; the Ettrick Shephenl, f^om his shrewd obser- 
vaiiotts on men and manners, in the scenes either of pas- 
toral or of dty life ; Mr Tennant, m Professor Gillespie, 
who can illustrate their vivid perceptions of living society 
by examples drawn from Oriental, European, or ancient 
iMming ; Mrs Grant, from her multitudinous reminis- 
oences ;^.can persons like these be at fault — if they 
would seek to come forward more prominently as the moral 
lights of their age ? — and what could be required from 
them, but to rein in somewhat their more nnbridled 
excursions ?— but ^< to stoop to truth, and moralize their 
song?*' 

The grandeur of the theme, and at the same time iu 
simplicity, would inspire men of much inferior talents 
to the eminent persons I have named, to contribute to 
your work many useful and pleasing speculations, that 
would come home to every <^ business and bosom ;** 
and I am inclined to tliink that there is no person of 
genius among our fellow-dtizens, however pre-eminent, 
who would not be willing to become a labourer in the 
same vineyard of humanity, whenever it was clearly 
seen what good might be done, and with how little 
exertion, too, upon their part. Could Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr Jeffirey, or Dr Chalmers, employ to nobler pui^xkse, 
or with a'greater certainty of grateful acceptance from 
the public, any little fragments of their time and their 
meditations, than in pressing upon the hearts of the 
people some important views of high principle or of 
daily behaviour, by which they might rise in the scale 
of moral existence, or alleviate the vexations of life f 

1 do not wish, sir, to detain you or your readers longer 
with this speculation, which, if it should be fanciful, and 
bordering upon extravagance, as I htve stated it, can 
yet, I am satisfied, be filtered into much sound and va- 
luable wisdom, if it is permitted tOLpass through minds 
better trained to this kind of reflepuoni I am anxious 
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cbaty if ihen k any thing in this plan, yon tboold profit 
fipom it, in the first instance, hecaose 1 think you are 
reallf desirous to do all the public good in your power, 
in the literary office which you have nndertakeo, and 
yoo hare given maov proofii that you tiave a fall 
com preh ensioo of its duties, and can both execute and 
disocm. I will own, too, that 1 have a desire that this 
ondcrtaking should emanate firom the spot iHiere your 
ioamal is pobUshed. Sevcfal years ago I proposed 
^eae views to my friend, the late Mr Gcmsuble, when 
he was busily occupied in projecting his Miscellany. 
Witii that sagadous and ardent mind which had so 
aoefa perception of the drift of public opinion, and so 
math earnestness that it should be led right, he felt 
himielf P^^J inclined to attend to my sugsestions ; 
but the difficulty of setting sudi a work on root, and 
psoviding the proper writers, besides his being so much 
occupied in the arrangements of his Miscellany, which 
has now proved so well the soundness of his calcola- 

i finallr, his unexpected misfortunes, all this 

him from giving it a triaL 



•* Nor time nor place did then adhere- 

They have made themselves; and that their fitness, now," 

has not, I am thaakftil, ^ unmade** me—but has ra- 
ther given me a greater impulse to sei^ to associate 
minStk the memorr of tiiat liboal publisher, which ought 
never to be lightly esteemed in the literarr history of 
Scotland a sraeme, the execution of whidi promises, 
in my conception of it, to be so honourable to our 
country, and so replete with gpod to mankind. 
I am, Sir, with great respect. 

Your obedient servant, 

ROBEET MOKEHEAD. 

[\* Our learned and able Correspondent has, in the 
above communication, stated opinions, with the justice 
of which we have been long impressed ; and the sug- 
gestion he makes has, for some time back, been a favour, 
ice scheme with ounelvM. It is not improbable that 
it will be found, ere long, to auume something like a 
palpsbln shape in the pages of the Edinburgh Literary 
JowniB/.— Em] 



soMETHiyo coircB&iriiro obate-biogsrb. 

B$ the AtOhor of the *>* Histories of the Scottish Re^ 
Umon$;* the '' TradUUms of EtOnburgh,*' ^c 

then eitfMr the insMo» tht 

SBAESPSAma. 
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OEaTE-DioosBB are a peculiar people difliBring 
from the rest of mankind in character and personal ap- 
pearance. Yet, what is strsnge, a jnave-diggcr JU, nom 
noMrilur— the leveise of the poet. The secret of tlie dis- 
tinctioo must be, that it requires one to be of a peculiar 
cfaaractei^ and consequently figure, to become a grave- 
digger. One may be destined, though not bom, a grave- 
digger. He may have in him trom conceptiMi the 
germs of the qualities of a grave-digger; he comes into 
the world with them ; he bears them about with him 
during his boyhood, youth, maturity, and middle-age; 
and when he arrives at the frill ripeness o( grave-digger- 
isMj the place fills vacant, and ne steps into the dead 
man's shoes^ as naturally as a son succeeds a fiuher in 
an entailed estate. 

Though you know that a graTe-digger is a mortal like 
yourself, and msy die long before you, it is impossible 
to help feeling an antipathy to the animal, on the score 
that he is to handle your precious person with hb igno- 
bk hands when you shall be passive and powerless. 
One looks upon a gmve-digger, especially the grave-dig- 
ger of one's own parish,— supposmg you to be a settler, 
— ai a sort of executioner. You think you are destined 



to frU into his hands, and cannot resist the idea of hor- 
ror, with which one must always contemplate, if nat 
death itself^ at least what Bacon calls the adjuncts of 



Out of curiosity respecting so si^lar a people, 
ive collected some anecdotes of various iodiTlduals 



A grave-digger is not more widely divided from the 
rest of mankind in character than in interests. Death 
is death to you ; but it is life to him. You are lumpy 
in recovering, or in hearing of the recove r y of a neigh- 
bour, from a desperate illness ; but such news is Uke 
that of blasted com and rising markets to him. He 
can have no sympathy with w£kt throws all the rest of 
the town into anxiety and sorrow—the pievalence of an 
epidemic disease The wind of March, which takes away 
old men*s breaths, brings breath and health to him. 
Cold is as warmth to him, and the genial heat of May as 
the destructive chill of November. As some English 
divine has emphatically said of the gamester, his busi- 
ness is decidedly unnatural ; for he caimot pray for a 
bleniog upon it, without breaking the law which en- 
jofais good-will to men. Like Satan, he has said, '^£vil, 
be thou my good !'* 

We have often thought that, if a grave-digger could 
be expected to communicate his ideas to paper, a frill 
and free confession, afrer the manner of Kouoeau, of 
his whole thoughts and sentiments, would form a most 
curious book. Such a thing would be a sort of reveta* 
tiotL It would inform mankind of a disthict race — al- 
most of another world. Grave-diggers are the pioneers, 
or videttes of mankind, on their manh to the grave. 
They are nearer the land of fofgetfrilnem than we are ; 
and if they would but send back to the main army the 
iotdllgence they have picked up on their advanced poets, 
it would be so much towards a disdosuie of the awful 
secret In clearing away the brushwood of the grave, 
may not some one of them have caught a glimpee of 
that dark, or that glorious land, towards which we aU 
hasten? 

," . we 
iTlduals of 

the Bpecie8,^which may perhaps be found illustrative 
of their character and manners. 

John Prentice, the grave-digger of Camwath in La- 
narkshire, had a pleasant ^idvoqme^ which he constant- 
ly used on hearing of the death of any person. *^ Hedi 
whow !" he would say ; "is — — dead ? I wad ra- 
ther it had been other two.** 

A person once asked John Prentice if he considered 
himself at liberty to pray for his dailv bread. « Deal 
sake, sir,*' he answered, " the Liord^s Prayer tells n« 
that, ye ken.'*—" Ay, but,'* said the querist, " di 
you think you csndo that, co ns istent with the commana 
which enjoins us to wish no evil to our neighbours P*^ 
«-^* Dear sake, sirs,** cried John, rather puzxled ; ^' yV 
ken fouk maun be buriet /" This was quite natural 
and very conclusive. 

The grave-digger of Som, in Ayrshire, was as sel 
fish and as mean a wretch as ever bandied mattock oi 
carried mortdoth. He was a very querulous and dlf 
contented old man, with a voice like the whistle of tli 
wind through a key-hole, on a bleak Sunday aftemoof 
in the country. An acquaintance from a nedghbonrini 
parish accosted him one day, and asked how the won 
was standing with him. ^* Oh, very poirly, sir— veil 
puirly, indeed I" was the answer ; " the yard haa dufl 
naething ava for us this simmer. If ye like to believ 
me, I have na buriet a leevin* soul this six weeks !*' 

John Somerville, the bellman and sexton of Mane 
in Peebles-shire, a singularly greedy old man, used I 
haunt people who were likely soon to require his m 
vices, like a shark following a fever-ship at sea. Whci 
ever he heard of any person throughout that extensll 
parish, having been sdxed with any thing like moN 
illness, he w<mld draw towards the house, inquire wM 
great apparent concern for the sufoer, and repeat h 
visits every day till the event of either death or nd 
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▼erjr. If admitted to lestha tlok, or Inionncd of tk« 
paiticalan of the diaotder, no phTfidan eoold draw 
mora aoouate ooodntioiifl at to tko iMolt than bt. 
He tracked diMaie in all its ttepa witli at moch 
fidelitj as the mltuo at Ae cacriob-ORyv f60em% an 

Ey and witli d|t aame pmpoaa. A deatli was a 
tiling to lum bodi In protptctu and <» «m«. He 
upon it h^f^ at well at qfUr its ooeuireiife. 
John, it moat be undentood, was nxy fond of bioth 
and fat fledi, and kqpt a ngister in his mind of eteiy 
person's day for havimg die pot om hk 1^ pariah. 
Now, this predilectienofhis was piodigioasly gratified 
by tliese fiaitatkms to the houses of tlie sick ; for the 
people always gafo him a shsm of tl|s food which they 
might hate in prqparatloD, as a sort of part-paTBtent 
beforehand for Ms sendees.* He had a tridc, indepeB' 
dent of these psofossional TisitSi of dropping into people's 
houses about the dfamer-hourv and was oadowed, with 
what might be called, a natural propensity for pot4nck« 
ing; bnt» thon^ the hosriraHty of his hosis ooold not 
hare permitted him, unoer any circumstances, to fass 
poorly, it was quite remarkable that, when his official 
senrices were likely to be necessary, hs was always better 
treated than at other times. 

On a fondly ha¥ing ramoi«d ftom ths neighboming 
parish of Stobo to thai of Manor, John was njoiosd to 
bear, that amsng the new settleis there waa one who» 
in all probability, would soon requho his ss s istsnoe . 
One customer prooured in this unaxpeotsd way was, to 
John, as good as other ninety^faa, who could «ot have 
gone past him. Yet the Jot of hia mind was not ali»* 
gather unalloyed. Busy fancy sugge s ted to him the 
" ''ity of the fomfly retaining an affection for the 
l-fpoond of their former parish, whidi might, 
;, piove the mcMS of dapsiving him of hia vie. 
L To settle the important point, he one 
day made bold to atcpnp to CavertiiU, where the family 

in question resided. Ho asked for MvsS ,of liiom 

he had soom nrorions scqnsintanffo, and was shown in- 
to a room, lira 8. was too unwell to see hhn, but 
Miss &, her daughter, came in her place. <tJohn intvo. 
dnced himssif wttha thousand bows and scrapes, and 
began a long string of wdUeamed condolences upon 
the subject of MrWalter*s iUness. ^ How did she 
thtak ho was ?'*— ^ Was there any diance of his win. 
nin* ihrotighf'*^** What hopes did the doctor gie 
them?" Ac &c After half-an-honr of tiresome com- 
mon-i^ace, and when the yoong man's illneas had bean 
amply disoissed, and condderable hopes of hhi seoofcry 
expressed by his sister, John terminated the oonversa- 
tkm with the dedaivo question— .*< But, dear me. Miss 
&, where do ye bury ? Have ye ground in Stobo^ 
or do ye intend to take up wi' Manor ?" Miss 8. was 
cppfonnded at thoatrodous impudence of the wietcb, 
and permitted him to depart without gratifying his in- 
quines. 

The gra?e.diggers of Edinburgh haTO been a race ever 
remarkable for thdr drunkenness, in addition to the 
other vioss common to thehr tribe. About thirty years 
ago, there waa an obscnss public-hoose at the head of 
th(B Coiwgata, in which ths greater part of them used to 
meet ewry morning to enioy themsdves. It was said 
that they were accustomed to drink moat nnhaUowed 




as «« A hard ftos^"— <* A wet spring,"— 
"« The eaat wind,".'' ^fP^ ^^" ^^* "^ 



le upon the prospects ofgood employment held forth 
by the weather On U bdng debated one morning 
whethor they might sit a little longery and have some 
more liquor, one of the corps is sud to have voted in 
the aflirmadve, for a reason, which he expressed in the 
foUowing wordst— '' Hang it," said ho, '' let us hae 
the other pot. The sky has besn looking gav dour for 
this half-hour past I we'll hae plenty o* caulds and sair 
throats the mom." 
TbemostisoiaikaUeof thk Aatamitywaa Geovdie 



Oirdwood, the andent grave-digger of the OieyFriwn* 
churdiyard. He was an unoonunonly dirunbeo-Jookiiiff, 
withered, little old man, with sore eyes. It was said of 
him, by ibe common people of Edinburgh, thathe bad, 
in the course of his profoesional dutie% turned over ttm 
churchysxd seven times. He died at an advanced aoe^ 
aboqt sixteen yc^rs ago. Like Blair's aexton, be had a 
great turn for wit; but, unfortunatdy, his converantioii 
smelt wofolly of the tkop^ and that smell waa not 
the most pleuiog poaiibleb A friend one day made up 
tQ him, as he was digging a grave, and found him oon. 
templa t i ng a akuU, which he had just unearthed, and 
waa holding in bis hand. Knowing that Oeordie was 
quite as wdl acquainted with the fooes of the dead aa 
Uie liring population of the parish of Qnj Friara, the 
intruder aaked hhn, " who that had been."— <' Ah ! mao,'» 
quoth Qeordief ** tins was the great preacher, Dr i ^ 
ape of the miiQsters of Edinburgh. Faith> be waa a 
rum minister. He could drmk glass for glass vri* a 
laigs dinni^-psrty, till thciy were a' anesth the table bat 
himsell | and he wojold tqien go into onolhor «ooin» aatt 
for the servants of the house, and ssy prayers to them, 
as wed as if he had never tasted a drap. Ah, he's been 
lang dead and ganenoo! Od, I beUeve, Pve haen him 
sax timea in mv handa since I pat hha forst aneath. 
theyirthi Deil care how moiqr man timea I may hae 
him to turn ewsr yet !" 

8o nwob for the andent foatsmi^ of gptvoidiggets— . 
men whom we aUnsed, but whom no one loves. 



SCOTCH LEGAL KATTEES. 

Ik Kngland, the old maxim has been estsbHsbed for 
centuries, '< nolumus leges Anglis mutari;" but in 
Scotland, b^ way of variety, we suppose, the contrsry 
proposition is in full force. In England they have got 
anagglomeration of tedmicsUtia, whose antique absurd- 
ity cannot fail to exdte veoeration ; while our Scottidi 
Aatraa has become a very she-Proteus, and aaaumes 
every poedble shape under heaven at the touch of an 
act of sederunt. We understand that active prepara- 
tions are making even now, in inflnential quartors, for a 
new sutute, wherein the powers of the Coiut of SMsion, 
for regulating the forms of proosHi aro tobe stUl ^- 
ther amplified. 

But with all this cfaoppinff and changmg^ we are for 
from fispkased ; say, we fed very gratefol to tfioae 
wfco have biongl^ afaiwt, and are aaU bringing about, 
the gradual aluntioo. Tlie laboura of our jadgea ia 
mattera like theee are quiet and unpretending ; are per- 
formed in the aednaion of thdr own robing-ioom, aad 



ed in by a modest prefoce from our venerable Lord Pis- 
sident,otan article in the Scotsman, written nb'rom 
by my Lord Oocahonse. This would, indeed, have betn 
haikqain'a liat on the head of Augustus. But, never- 
thdeas, we happen to know that the Ifbours of the 
judges on this occsskm have been great and inoesssnt; 
and none bat those shaDow and ignorant persons, who 
cannot compsahend the difficultiea of legialating on aoeh 
a suhject, csn fail to pay due rmrd to those dignified 
and most sakitary exartioBa. The people of Scotland 
owe a debt of gratitude to thdr judges, for casting pe- 
jttdice beUnd thdr backs, and studyhig, with pMotic 



zsal, whatever may tend to im] 
of justice, and conduce, by so 



^e tlM administradoB 
to the public pco> 



sperity aad happinesa. 

By thesonsoUdatingaetofsedenu4, which came ia. 
to force on the 12th of November last, a grytt boon has 
been oonfocred on the profession. So many acta of se- 
derunt had been previoudy paaaedy— -aome of them right 
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ia the teeth of ptfatnv— ^Mit the ooa^uct of m law-foit 
WM become more perilous than a dance blindfold amoDs 
led-bo^ ploughsharefc Thfi Is bow remedied ; thoajgh 
many impemetione still remain, which it were litUe in- 
teresting nere to detaiL One fault we hate to find with 
tbe mO&of biiagtttg it oUty^^ wm scandahAlslf dear. 
TUmn of this sett o«ght not to be oontctted into mo- 
aopoMes, or sonroes of priTate profit, bejood what is re> 
qmaite for the nublicaodn. From the number of acts of 
sedcnint recenuj passed, a serious tax has been impossd 
OD the' pockets, as well as the time, of the profession. 



We would plcdfle oocMlTes to produeo 
eonibel learned m the law, whose fees have sot paid 
their expenses in this single department In the case 
of the consolidated act, the high price was partly ooca- 
sioned by an tedexof loi^at the act Uteff. Thissbould 
have been published sepMately,or rather not at all ; liw 
It is, OD a moderate eomputatum, six times too long. A 
msdi better fas well as cheaper) mode of nresenttng the 
wb(^ regulaaons now in force, is that adcmted in Mr 
Bumess's publication, where the clauses ot the A. S., 
and those of tile Judicatuie statute, relative to the 
Court of Session, are systematically airanged together, 
so as to form a consecotiTefidimttS of the course of pro- 
cedncw In this work notes of decisions and fbrms of 
interloeotors an introdneed ; and, widi an index of ra- 
It lArds a mMirial flKittty to the 



It may btf iateialting to know that ihsre has rstently 
been IbtoMd hi iki§ city a sockty lor the expvMs por* 
pose of copsidsring and suggesting i mp soTs m sata in the 
fiDnnsof judicial proesdore, and of legal exoeutkn. We 
understand that it consists of a limited number of younc 
and aaalous msn of busiasss, who esisAdly osUsct aai 
record their observations on the ol^eols in view ( and 
that their proceedings have already attMCted attention 
in die most influentul qaartem 

Why did the new Glasgow circuit commence on Mon- 
day, when the Court of Sesskm only rose on the Satur- 
day beibfv P W«M th« eoaaMl ■nrtMWMd to Mat off to 
Glasgow on the Saturday, and spend the Sunday in sti^ 
dying their cases and precognosdog witnesses ? or wen 
iStMtf to oomprdiend and manage their Monday cases by 
intnitioa P It mi|^t be a very proper thing for all par* 
ties to be back in time to spend ChristnuMay in Bdin* 
bu^ ; but there were other obvious considerations^ 
eq[ua]ly hnpoMint, that deserved some attention. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

A SCOTS SANG. 

B%f the Ettrick Shepherd. 

I H AX tool my lovc^ aa* I diana has lio«r» 

I baa loat my l0ve» an* I csraaa ; 
For kith will I be JMt to lie down an* dee, 

And to sit down an* greet vrad be balmly ^ 
But a sereed o* iH-natnre I canna weel he^ 

At having been gnidtt unfidrly ; 
An' weel vrad I like to gie women a dself^ 

An ycrk their sweet haffets fo* yardy. 

O! ^agne on the limmen, see sly an' demurs 

As pawUe as deOi vrf tittir tuXUbag ; 
As fidtle aa vrlnter, in sunshine and diower. 

The hearts of a* mankind beguiling ; 
As sour as December, aa soothing aa May» 

To suit their ain enda Mfver doiAi them ; 
Oleb ia findls I eondna teU ower fas a day. 

Bat tiiefar bSM^s the vnnt thU^c •hovt then ! 



Ay, Astt's vrhaft sets tip the hale vnrld in allows ; 

Makes kingdoms to rin an* eo^ire; 
Man's mif^ is nae mair than a fiaughten 0? towe, 

O^Qoed to a UeeM o' reid fire 1 
'Twas woman at first made creation to bend. 

And of nature's prime lord made the pillow ! 
An' 'tisher that wiU bring this Ol warld to an end, 

An' tiiat will be seen an' heard teU o' ! 



8TAN2AS. 

{WfiUenttfmdm^tlatDeembetVSm.) 

ByAiexanderSaifiurj Esq. Author of Conti^nplatum,'* 
**Characten omitted in CrM^t Famh Re^^ster;* ^o. 

HiLBx! TfanshMstruek the midnight belly 

Another year has passed away ; 
His reqi^em sung his parting kndV— . 

And, baric! again !— that wild hurrah ! 



Is it beoanse the Sire's deposed 
lliat thus they hail the new-bom Son? 

Or, that life's lease Is nesrer dosed, 
neir cM>ing sands sdll nearff run ? 

Just now they wfldly lift theiv voio% 

In weleonse to a puny ehild s 
As ^bdly win that crowd n;|eiee^ 

I hoMMb when li«*8 exiled. 



And some will land, and some revile^ 
The name of the departed year ; 

Some o'er his grave exiUting smile. 
And on his turf some drop a tear. 

For some wUlrfi^ of fHends berertved, 
Tlioee long puiwiesiid and deariy loved ; 

While Ahers mourn o'er hopes deceived ; 
And some njoloe^ their ftan removed. 

And some^ with retrpspeotlve eye;^ 
Bchhid a lingering look will cast; 

Wm fondly gaxe on scenes gone by. 
And vainly digh for pleasures past. 

Othen win calmly kwk before, 
Long tossed on life's tempestnons wave ; 

By Faith and Hope wdl view the shores 
The haven of rest, beyond the gr«vt^ 

And some wQl g^ aloBg the streusy 

Insensible to joy or care ; 
To eat and drink, and deoe and dreaaiV 

The highest blin thebr souls can share. 

Unthriag^ many win pursue 

The pleasnres wealth and power impart; 
By day and night their toila renew. 

And ohMp them cloeer to the heart. 

Alaa! it is a bootless chase^ 

And vainly wo with Time contend ; 
We shaU be ^Bstanoed in the raoe^ 

And breathlees to the grave descend. 

The hand that pens Uds dmple rhyme 
Already wants Its wonted iUU ; 

£nfed>led now by Age and Tlme^ 
Shidl aoon in dea^ Ue odd and sdS. 
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Retdor, does youth light up thine eye? 

It sparkled onoe as bright in mine ; 
And though the days are long gone liy, 

My heart was onoe as light as thine. 

Perhaps the cup of lore and joy, 
Thy raptured heart delights to sip ; 

But fate may soon that bliss destroy, 
Untimely snatch it from thy lip. 

Art thou the child of many woea. 
Long wandering In life's dreary gloom ? 

The hour is near that brings repose^ 
The dreamless slumber of the tomb. 

If young, the lengthened train of years, 
The boundless landscape, sprmd before^ 

An endless vista now appears— 
A hakyon sea, withoui a shore. 

If old, perhaps you look behind. 
And, penaye^ muse on what has been ; 

Though not without surprise^ tb find 
How Time has changed the fairy scene. 

The p rospect , once so &ir and vast. 
Now dwindled to a point will seem ; 

And you, like me, will feel at hut. 
That life is but a morning dream. 



ADELINE. 



From the Gwrman ofBw^r. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh LHerary JowmaL 

SiB,— I have found, among some (M aerspt of tnuulatioBu tiie 
following little Poem fhxn BOrger, which may, perha^, be in- 
teresting to your readen^ particularly at that Poet has so lately 
been introduced to their notice by the accomplished author of 
*« Aniter Fair." 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant. 

Roar. MoaaaiAn. 

Walks she aloBg the aisle, high organs pealing. 
To whoce around the altar crowds are kneeling. 

Holy and heavenly wishes in her eye ? 
Ah ! then, meChinks, I see the bride of HeaviD ! 
Expires each low desire of earthly leaven. 

And Love steps back, at she is pesdng by. 

But see I her, as every day I see her. 
Frolic and free, — ^yet not than Virtue freer,— 

In what a girlish glee her spirit shines! 
While diarming mirth her serioas mood displaces^ 
And all are emulous of her good graces. 

Love ventures forth again,— nor hopeless pines. 

Awe^atriiok reqiect bends to her angil ghmces; 
But when, her glory veiling, she advances 

In maiden wreath of myrtle, — Love is hers ! 
Ol stOl to others may she seem descending 
Fhmi the bright s^oes,— my love^ less high pre- 
tending. 

Her look of kindness, all my own, prefers ! 



YOUNG RANDAL. 

▲ BALLAD. 

By Robert Chamber t. 

Toniro Ravdai. was a bonnie lad, when he gaed awa. 
Young Randal wasa bonnie lad, when he gaed awa; 
*Twas in the sixteen hunder year o* grace and thretty 

twa. 
That Randal, the laird's youngest scm, gaed awik 

It was a* to seek his fortune in the High Germanie^ 
To fecht the foreign loons in the High Germanic, 
That he left his father's tower o* sweet Willanslee, 
And mony wae friends i* the North Countrie. 

He left his mother in her bower, his fiither in the ha,* 
His brother at the outer yett, but and his sisters twa. 
And his bonnie cousin Jean, that look'd owre the castle 

wa*. 
And, mair than a* the lave^ loot the tears donn &'. 

« Oh, whan will ye be back?" sae kindly did she spier, 
<< Oh, whanwaiyebeback,myhinnieandmydcar?** 
<< Whenever I can win eneuch o* Spanish gear. 
To dreas ye out In peariins and silks, my dear." 

Oh, Randal's hair was black, when he gaed awa. 
Oh, Randal's cheeks wvered, when he gaed aw% 
And in his bonnie ee^ oh ! a spark glintit high. 
Like the merrie, merrie lark, in the morning sky. 

Oh ! Randal was an altert man when he 
A salr altert man was he^ when he came hame ; 
Wi* a ribbon at his breast, and a «ir at his namei, 
And wi' grey, grey cheeks, did Randal come hame. 

He lichtit at the outer yett, and rispit wi' the ring. 

And down oamo m, bidie U> one him couie lu. 
And after the ladie came bairns feifteen,— 
*< Can this muckle wifo be my tnie-love^ Jean?" 

<' Whatna stoure cari is this," quo' the dame ; 

'< Sae gruff and sae grand^^^ feckless and sae laipe ?" 

« Oh, tell me;, Mr madam, ^ph^ ye bonnie Jeanie Gra- 

hame?" 
'Hhi-^raihr'' q[«»> tha Jadli^ « ye hua 4 



He turned him about, wi' a waeftd ee, ^ 

And a heart as salr aa sair could be ; 

He lap on his horsey and awa did wildly flee. 

And never malr came back to sweet Willandee. 

Oh, dule on the pnirtith o' this countrie, 
And dule on the wars o' the High Germanie^ 
And dule on the love that forgetfti' can be,— 
For they've wrecdced the bravest heart in this hale eoun- 
trie! 



LIT£RARY CHIT-CHAT AND VABIBTIB8. 



Madamb Catalakl— This lady hat given two ooooerts here, 
both of which have attracted crowded and fiuhiooable audiencei. 
We preiame Madame Catalani will be induced to prokNig her 
tUy. Her Toice b not what it onoe was, but it is still probably 
the most powerfViI, if not the most pleasing, to be heard la Great 
Britahi. Madame Stockhausen, who accompanies Catalaai, has 
a Toioe deer and sweet as a bell, and sings her own natkHial me- 
lodies in partieular, Tcry cfaastly andbeaaciftilly. I 
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EooTBimaH^^We ha-rt atready announced Mr Combe's Lactuiw 
OB PhreoolofT, vhich uo reipeeUbty attended* thoo^ they do 
not eecm to cxdtequiu to great an inteteet at formerly, partieu- 
larty amoof oar fkir townswomeo. who gave ao additional edat 
Mid Interett to Phrenology, hy the at te n t ion with which they 
honooredhliDr two or three Maeooe. We do not know whether 
Mr Smith, a learned gentleman, who threatened to give Leeturee 
fat uppoett io B to Mr Combe, will carry hit plan into execution oc 
not— We pereelTC that next week, Mr Lloyd, to old and reepeet- 
^Me lee tui er , iato iDuitrate, on three diflbrent ereningi, in the 
COedonian Theatre, hiafnTooritetublector Aftronomy. This 
he will do with the aeeietanee of a Tery effldent Orrery ; and af 
■o eahiiaet la more interciting, or leada to higher reeulte, than 
Aetnoomy, weationgly recommend Uieee Leeturei tothe atlea- 
tioo we doubt not they will nMrit— Earty in February, Leetnrea 
of a diArent dmcrtptioa are to be given in the Waterloo Roome, 
by Mr William Carey, on the Uiatory and Prograii at the line 
ArtB. Mr Garey is weD known at an able and lealoaa advocate fai 
the cnae of Briddi Art; and the hite Preddent at the Royal 
ft mill liny frequently expressed it as his opinion, that he look- 
ed wpon Mr Carey ** as one of the first critical Judges of works 
al Art," There is good reason to hope, therefore, that these 
Leetnxee will be worthy of the important subfect of which 
they prapose to trmt. We hare seen a syllabus at the course, 
whiefa appears highly Interesih^ —Besides the two Theatres, 
thferw are also oObred to the public, as powerftil anxiUari<« to kill 
a tedioas morning or ercniiw, the Panorama and Diorama, Ma- 
dafl»e CatalanPs Concerts, Mr Thom's Statues, and a few move 
cxbibitioas chiefly private.— The Professional Society*t Concerts, 
WW rcgrec much to say, notwithstanding the a c cess i on of strenath 
they would hare recelred in Murray, are not to go on this win- 
ter for want of patronage. We think, however, they have been 
too hastilj «iven up, bHbre a sufficiently strong appeal was made 
to the putattc through the medium of the press. 

Ma RoLAjro.— We are glad to perceive that Mr Roland has 
at Iciyth raened Rooms for the accommodation of his pupils in 
the New Tx>wn. We have always considered the young men of 
Ufnbonh fortnaato in having it in their power to avail them- 
ictvus orw tnstructioos of one who is so complete and scientiflc 
a ma ster of the elefuit» fashinnaWe, and healthfU art he pro- 

An Historical and Biographical work, entitled "TheLUband 
Tiaaes of William Laud, D.D., Lord Arehbbhopof Canterbury," 
from tlM pen of our youu countryman, Mr John Parker Law* 
son, aathor of the Luis of the Regent Murray, has Just issued 
ftora the London prcak The important era in the hiitory of the 
or England, when this distlngnished prelate flourished, 
to render the present work at once a sourse of great hi- 
HiMt. and oimmth vabiahlaiaJbnaaiimw. to tharaadar of history, 
both civU and eectaiisrtinel 

We have bscn flsvoured with an early copy of *' The Bdin- 
bnrgh Mueieal Album," but have this week only time to mentian 
the very »»«"^««"«^ style in which it Is got up, and the apparent 
merU of most of Its oontentst of these we shall give a fuU ac- 
count next Satorday. 

We peiteive that Mr SIIlery*s Poem of «• Vallery, or the Cita- 
del of the Lake,** to speedily to make its appearance. It to toex- 
tand to nine cantos, and wtll comprise sketches, historical and 
descriptive, of the Crusaders, the Cm valry of France anl Spain, the 
Moon, and the Arabians, and many other things. Several hun- 
dred Notes are to be added. Every variety of Verse to to be in- 
trodneed ; and the whole, in two handsome duodecimo volumes, 
to to be sokl for ten shillings. Thto to a spirited attempt fbr so 
young an author, and we hope he may find it a successful ooe^ 

Mr Marray to busy pubUshing miniature editions of all hto lar- 
ger and more successful works. Lord Byron's Poems, and Cao- 
toin Parry's Voyages, In four volumes, 18mo, appeared some lit- 
tle time ago } and Captain Franklin's Joomer to the Shores of 
the Pnlar Sea, in the same slae, has Just reached us. Thto sys- 
tem of thus supplying to geneval readers, who would otherwise 
never see them, cheap copies of valuable works, deserves every 
encouragemenL It is to the Iato Mr Coutable that the publie 
are indrated for the original plan, which has been aMy carried 
into executioo in hto Miscellany. 

We observe that Mr Murray has the following new works in 
preparation for the ensuing publishing season :— A Memoir of the 
Public Life of the late Lord Londonderry ; Flaxroan's Lectures 
on Sculpture ; Lectures on Physical Geography, by Baron Hum- 
boldt, translated from his MSS.; The Journal of a Nntmalisl; 
the life and Services of Captain Philip Beaver, K. N. by Captain 
W. H. Smyth, R. N. ; a second volume of Reliquise Diluvisns^ 
by Professor Buckland ; Lives of British Painters, Sculptors, and 
^diitects ; Htotory of the Jews : and other works, which have 
abeady been announced in the Literary Journal, 

A new work, entitled The Scripture Student's Assistant, being 
a completo Index, and concise Dictionary, to the Holy Bible, has 
lust been published by Blackie, FuUarton, and Co. of Glasgow. 
The work, which we have seen, to printed in a very beautifbl 
and distinct type, and its plan and object are thus exidiOned In the 
l^efiwe:— •' This little work to intended, not only to assist un- 
learned readers In understanding the language of the Bible, but 
chiefly in readily turning to the places where every topic of in- 
fonnation comprised in it occtirs. This, to all classes of readers, 
must be of high importance. Amongthose who are well acquainu 
ed with the Bible, there are liew who are able to recollect the 
book, chapter, and verse, where suitable texts are to be met with 
in proof of every doctrine, and which treat of every person, event. 



Ace. which It contains. To aid the memory In thto to the princi- 
pal design of thto Index, Whatever relates to the various per- 
sons, places, and sublects mentioned in it, to hereaecurattfy re> 
ferred to, and may csisily be found. A brief outline of doctrines 
and duties to also exhibited, by which, it'to hoped. Just sentiments 
may beformed of the great and important truths and require- 
ments of Divine Revelation. While, therefore, thto Index may 



in placeof a CoacordaNcr for ordinary readers, its superiority 
to any of them, exoept those which are large and expensive, must 
be evident. They commonly refer to texts, without any con- 
nexion except that of a single leading word ; and then take no 
notice either of persons or places, wherras all that relates to per- 
sons, places, and subjects, to here presented eoOectiveljf, and in 
the arrangement and amnexUmqf sense, " 

Seats and i>rvkes.>-Our readen will probably be amused with 
some of the fsncy devices and mottos upon the seato which, either 
through design or accident, some of the celebrated literary cha- 
racters of the day have h. ppened to attach to letters now in our 
possession. We, of course, do not indudc in the fbllowing short 
list family coats of arms t^ 
Sir Walter ScoUi— the device— a shield bearing a red hand,— 

the motto—'* Lham dearg aboo." 
J. G. Lockhartt— the device— a dove carrying an olive brandi, 

— 4iomoito. 
Alarlc Watts;— the device— a lyre decorated with roees,— the 

motto—" Addoldre ed esaltare." 
The Ettrick Shepherd ;— the device— the priae-haro presented 
by Queen Mary to the best minstrel,— the moCto-atew, '* Ma- 
rie Regina," below, ** Dooum Naturss." 
William Tennant;— the devlc»-a book open,— the motto* 

*' Vivere est eogitara." 
James SheridanKnowlast— the devloe— a harp, with a willow 

branch intertwined with the strings,— no motto. 
The late Archibald Constable ;— toe device— a small urn, a 
ehrysaUs on one side^ a butterfly on the other,— the motto— 
•• Eti flwTot sua." 
Joanna Balltte ;— the device— Phaeton driving the chariot of the 



More cxamplea might eidly be added, but dMsewill inflkein 
tiie meantime* 

TkeaMeai OosHp.— The Glasgow Theatre has been homed 
down to the ground, owing, it to said, to some carelessness in the 
management of the gas. The house was insuredt butthemaaa- 
ger to reported to have sustataied a km of £tO0O in theatrisal 
property.— The revival of the " Beaux Stratagem " has been so 
successful at Covent Ganlen. that another of Parquhar's oom^ 
dies, " The Recruiting Oficer," to about to be produced,-pruned 
a little, we presume. We really wish Mr Murray would get up 
the •• Beaux Stratatem." pruned, of course, in the same way. 
—A new tragedy, called '' Caswalton," to about to be phiycd 
at Drury Lane ; and, at Covent Garden, a new comedy, caUed 
••Village Vagaries.- We do not augur very highly (^ either, 
but we may bewrong.-The pcvformersat the Dublin Theatre 
have been tfoarrelltor ^wfMi di* manner. Mr Bunn, because 
he will not allow them to introduce any songs they dMose 
into the operas. Melrose has, in consequence, resigned hto 
engagement; and Miss Paton to said to be among the number of 
the malcontents. We highly approve of the manager's oooduet, 
aiMl wish some others would follow hto example. -Mr J. P. Col- 
lier (whom we have not the honour of knowing) it preparing for 
the press a history of the EngUsh Stage.-^' I wiU havea Wife," 
a force. In two acts, to the only novelty that has been produced 
thto week at our Theatre: It to not very good.— CoUey Cibber's 
•• Hypocrite" has been revived ; it to an excellent comedy, and 
ou|^ to be encouraged. 

WxEKLT List or PERFOEMAircxg. 
Jan 10.— Jan. 1ft. 
Sweethearts and WUtes, Atotfse, A Rabhuon Crusoe, 



Sat. 
Mow. 
Tuaa. 
Wao. 



Jane Shore, I will have a W\fe»iDo, 
Qeorge Heriot, Free and EaJty, 4 Do, 
Bride qfLammermoor, I wiU have a V 



rr.^Do. 
THua. Marquis qf Montrose. Scape-Goat» Do, i^ Fatal Boek. 
The Hypocrite, Free and Easy, ^ QUderoy. 



Fnu 



TO OUR READERS. 
Taaaa to preparfaig for the JBdia^ar^ LUerary Journal, and 
will appear to an early Number, a CoUeetion of the Autographs 
of all the most distinguished men of the day, accompanied with 
some observations on the inforenoes to be drawn r<^garding cha- 
racter, fhmi the hand-writing. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa shall be always glad to receive Notices of Books fkom oor 
Correspondents, but they must be accompanied with a copy of 
the book reviewed, tbat we may form our own opinion of the Jus- 
tice of the observations made upon it. The book will be return- 
ed if desired. These remarks apply, fai the present instance, to 
the writer who has favoured us wito a review of Barbour's •* Even- 
ings to Greece^-— " The Ghost of the Old BeU," will appear as 
soon as we can find room.— •• Cato'sf remarks on ** Humbuc," 
will be of use to us.— We should be obliged by a call fhan oa 
Translator of " The Sandman." 

The verses '• On the Death of a Daughter," we may find room 
fbr by aud by.— We have the same remark to make to " AsklL" 
He will improve as he goat on.^The linet to an Unfortunate Fe- 
male will not suit us.— •• R. S.** of Aberdeen to good, 
good enough.—*' H. H. U.^ perhaps. 



to but not quite 
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THE BDINBUBSH LITBRARY JOmtNAL ; OR, 



ADYflRTrBBftlBNTS, 

Conn&sMwUh Sderuxy lAteHture, and the Atti. 



DKDICATCD BY PERMISSION TO THE KINO, 

rOKSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of 0HT6U 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS io Che Yulout 
DepartnMata of Lttontuve, Sdeoce, and the Arts. 

«' A ie«l andesisCiiig Ubnvy of utiAd aad entflCtainiQf know- 
ledgB."— Lttrniry QoMetU. 

CON9TABtrS M TSCELLAinr, betav tetended fbr bD ages 
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uar or wonsa ALnSAor muann. 
Vob.l,t, & 8, CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S TOYAOES. 

4. ADVENTURES Of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Mubkat, F.R.S.B. 

6, MEMOIRS of LAROCHBiAOUELEIM. WitiiaPnl^ 
and Notes, hy Sim Waltse Soott, Bart. 

6 and 7. OONYBRTB teA UrilDBUW^ By Ambmw 
CmicHTOir. 

8 and ft STMCS* EMBASSY to AVE. WmkVUMttwot 
ttie kite MIHtaar end Polltkri OpoMttone hi tbe Bta*an Em* 

lOL TABLE-TALK; or Sdeettona ftom the AHA. 

IL PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

It. SELECTIONS of the moat BeBMrirrtie rhMomena of 



15 and li. MARIN^'B ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
Ae Tonga Islands, faitheEbnthPacidcOeeen. 

15 and 16. REBELLltHTte SCOTLAND, fai 1745, By Ro* 
nnr Chaxbbrs, Audior of ** Traditions 9f B^hux^" ka 

17. ROBERTAS NARRATIVE <^ VOVA^twB u mimmvm 
8IONS In Csnival America. - 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by GnoROS Moia, Esq. 

SO and SI. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
I By Richard Tbomboit, Esq. 

1^ St. Th^GBNERAL REGISTER of POUTICS, SCIENCE* 
nd UTERATURE. ftnr I8S7. 

S8. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. O. LoCKXAmT, 
LbiB^ «. . .. 

t4 and t6. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN Of SCOTS. By H. O. 
Bill, Esi» 

S6. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the VennmUe 
Axchdanoon WnAtresAM. 

S7 and S8. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

S9 and 3a A TOUR in GERMANY, 4k. hi UtO, 1811, 18S1 
By JoHK RotaxLL, Esq. Advocate. 

81 and St. The REBELLIONS hi SCOTLAND under MONx 
THOSE, flrom 1638 to*166a By Robrrt CHAMBnaa. Author 
of «* The RcbeHion of ms," S vob. 

83. 84, end 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS tai EUROPlL f^om the Suhvailon of the Ronan E<n- 
plre in the West, tin the Abdication of Bonaparte. Trana* 
fated ftom the Fiench of C. G. Koca. By An dbbit Cmicoroit. 
Svola. 
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L NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY thniMih 
Roaslaand Siberian Tartary t ftom the Frontier of China to (he 
Froacn Sea, and Kamtrhartra. By Captatai J. D. Cochbabb, R.N. 
Svok. 

S. HUTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modsra. 
By J.S. MnMia, LL. D. Author of " The life of Canova," *eb 
1 voL 

8. HISTORY ofthe TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
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By EowABo Upbam, Esq. Author of «• 
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5. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS hi IRELAND In the 
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th SENOR GARCIA DE RIVERA j M. . 
A SPANISH refugee Officer, who has, firom thd^ 
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PEINTINO FOR TU£ BLIND. 
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MtmHr$t^^ SMraoriinarp MiHiary Cmr^erofJalkn 
SIdppy laU m LiatUmuU im hit MtyesiyU Sith RegU 
meuL Written bjUimatU'* SyoU. London. HoitCy 
CbaiMe,AQiw 

Iv diete snooth JoinUstock-dairf-companj times of 
peace, die memoirs o( m militarj life come across us like 
die soand of a trumpet vibratiog in the ears of the old 
war-borae, quietly enjoying die clover and other good 
tbinp of the fat meadotr, wherein he is destined to en- 
loy his otUim cum digmtaU for the rest of his life. Or, 
Hke Mrs Hemans* captive knight, who longed to hear 
Main the notes of the clarion — ^ the clarion wild and 
imfll,**^we sit down in the imprisonment of our 
d oas t, and muse upon the *' pride, pomp, and dxcnm- 
ftance of glorious war.^ It u true, 

** AU these are ^piiei now, or oolv heard 
like iQcUow'd mnrmurs of the distant sea ;** 

%«t diit Twy eironaataace teada, in one point of view, 
ID giva an aMitioMl interest to the associations with 
wUsk they ave connected. The harsher featuiea of 
**> grim-vfsaged war" are forgotten, and onlv its chivahry 
and lomnes remeaibcifd; our <' bruised arma*' are 
Iking op ftr noouments ; the echoes of the *' stem 
akmrna" are faiody he«rd amidst oar BSfry meetinga ; 
nor do the ^< dreadful marches" interfere any longer with 
oar ^* ddightful measures." In so far, indeed, as the leal 
adbjecta of Great Britain and Ireland are concerned, die 
three last lustrums of die nineteenth century have been 
ao disaimilar to the three first, that wejhardly seem to live 
in the same world. The lute and the guitar are not more 
onfflte tlM fife and die ketde-dmra, dian the soft habiu 
•f peaea are to those of the tented field. The soldier 
laea human lifi; through a deferent medium, as if he wore 
red spectacles, and had a sixth sense, whose perceptions 
were eognixsnt onlv of combustibles. To him nothing 
Is moie common than die ^* gadierings in hot haste," 
the eager and impassioned countenances of men, the 
pale a»d anzioos faces of women, the sudden rolling of 
the dram, the gleam of arms and the waving of banners, 
the muttering of distant artillery and die clouds of 
smoke rising up in the clear sky ; then ^' louder, nearer, 
deadlier than before ;" and then the tumult of the fight, 
die strugi^ the wavering, the panic, the brave and the 
tsmid overwhelmed together, the riderless horse, the rush 
dkroogfa the bewildeml city, the furious speed of the 
pursuers, die deserted streets, the wives and the child- 
Ten away npon the hills, the young and the fair in trem- 
Mine groups among the woods, the labour of the hus- 
baooman and the riches of die earth trampled down, the 
doiliea tic drde scattered and broken, the sacred pri^. 
des of honaebold love interrupted, die heart and ito afiec- 
tioas dumged, life strange, and death femiliar. All 
dMse things are perpetotfUy oolooring the soldier's exist. 
«Bcst and greatly aa the presence of tvik so over 



wlidming is to be deprecated, there is a principle in hu- 
man nature which attaches to their recital a more than 
ordinary interest, especially when they no longer impend 
inunediately over our own heads. 

In the work whose tide we have copied above, weare 
presented with a sufficient number of <^ moving aoei- 
dents by flood and field" to satisfy the moat craving 
appetite. Mr John Shipp seems to be rather a remark- 
able character in his way. His personal and private Ua- 
tovy is soon told. He was bom at a smaQ ma^et town 
in the county of Sufiblk, in the year 1786, of poor but 
respectable parents. He was left an orphan in early 
life, and being perfecdy destitute, entered the srmy as 
a drum-boy, at the age of nine. From diis sltuatioa he 
was graduUly promoted to the rank of sergeant, in which 
capacity he visited first the Cape of Oood Hope, and 
afterwards proceeded with his regiment to India. There 
be distinguished himself as a bnve and active soldier, 
and returned to England i^ the capacity of lieutenant, 
in 1807, alier an absence of twelve years. Here be 
seems to have committed several imprudences, and got 
so completely orer head and ears in debt, that he was 
obliged to sell his eommisaton for what it would bring, 
and found himself under the necessity of beginning the 
worid again. Again, therefore, lie enlisted as a private, 
returned to In£a, and in a few years found himaelf 
again a lieuSenant. He married, and was iik« feir way 
to rise in his profession, whoi he got involved in a 
quarrel with his superior ofiioer, arising ant ef some 
racing transactions, and having been tried bya^eourt- 
msrtul, for '^ unofficsr-like and ungendsman-like con- 
duct,*' he waa sentenced to be dismissed the seiviee, 
whidi sentence, in eonsiderstion of his pnvioiu good 
conduct, was afterwards remitted, and on condition of 
his returning home and quitting the 87th regiment, to 
which he belonged, he was put upon the half-pay list. 
Shordy before he left India, he lost' his wife, to whom 
he seems to have been deeply attadied ; and as circum- 
stances induced him to leave his two infant chddrcn be- 
hind him, he has returned to his native country at the 
age of forty-one, and after serving thirty-two years, a 
comparatively friendless and osrtainly an unfortunate 
man. 

Whilst we think it pretty evident that Mr Shipp is of 
a somewhat reddess, wayward, and violent disposition, 
we cannot at the same time help feeling for his present . 
condition ; and the tone in which his book is written 
tends to increase our sympathy, for it is neither peevish 
nor discontented, but frank aod manly throughout, lu 
chief fault is, that it is a great deal too long. Mr 8hipp 
is a brave man, and moreover a man of some natural 
abilities ; hot he is not one of those wlio can easily turn 
their swords into ptuning-books, and make as good use 
of pens as of pikes. Thoe is a great deal of matter that 
might quite as well have been left out ; and had the 
whole been reduced to about one^ialf iu present siae, 
the work would have pleased us much more. 

The scene is, of course, laid principally in India, and 
prescnta a number of miottte and interesting, thongh, 
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in fome instanees, rather tedious and monotoooat details 
of Indian warfare, interspersed with many persontl 
anecdotes, and descriptions of scenery, manners, and 
CQStomSy on the authenticity of which we are indined to 
place full reliance, from the unaffected manner in which 
they are rdated. Without attempting any analysis of 
Mr Shipp^s military career, we ihall present our read- 
ers with one or two miscellaneous extracts, which may 
be read disjointedly, and will, at the same time, serve 
as a spedmen of the author's style, and of the light and 
amusing matter of which the volumes are chiefly com- 
posed. We commence with an anecdote illustrative of 
the tricks which soldiers in England consider themselves 
entitled to play upon those landlords, upon whom they 
may chance to be billeted during a march, who treat 
them scurvily* The story shall l^ called 

THE STOLEN GOOSE. 

*' This was the mildest description of punbhroent 
with which we visited landlords who incurred our dis- 
pleasure ; for, in addition to this, it did not require any 
very aggravatisd treatment to induce us to teach some of 
mine host's ducks and geese to march part of the way 
on the road with us : to wit, until we could get them 
dressed. 

*^ These birds would sometimes find their way into 
drums. I was once myself a party concerned in a pil- 
fering of this kind ; at least, indirectly so : for I was 
accessory to the act of stealing a fine goose — a witness of 
its death (or rather what we supposed its death)— and an 
assistant m drnmndng it. Moreover, I do not doubt 
that I should have willingly lent a hand towards eat- 
ing it also. The goose, however, was, in our opinion at 
least, very snugly secured, and we commenced our march 
without the least fear oif detection, chuckling in our 
sleeves how completely we had eluded the landlord*s 
vigilance. The bird only wanted dressing to complete 
the joke ; and discussion was running high among us 
as to how that could be accomplished, when, to our as- 
tonishment, who should pass us on horseback but ^ 
landlord himself? He rode voy coolly by, and, as be 
took no sort of notice of us, we concluded that he might 
very probably have other business on the road, and, for 
a time, we thought nothing more of the matter ; but 
what were our feelings when, on halting in the market- 
plaoe, we perceived this very landlord in earnest omiver- 
sation with our colonel ; and, to all appearance, ^ laying 
down the law,' as it is called, in a most strenuous man- 
ner. At last the colonel and he moved towards us ; on 
perceiving which, my knees broke into double-quick 
time, and my heart into a full gallop. On arriving near 
to the spot where our guilty party was drawn up, the 
colonel, addressing us, stated, that ^ the gentleman who 
stood by his side, complained that he had lost one of his 
geese, and had informed him he had good reason to sus- 
pect that some of the party to whom he now spoke had 
stolen it.* For the satis&ction of the gentleman (whom 
we, one and all, wished heartily under ground), our knsp- 
sacks were ordered to be examined, and underwent the 
roost scrupulous inspection ; but no goose was to be found. 
Professing his regret for the trouble he had caused, and 
apparently satisfied that his suspicions were ill-founded, 
our worthy landlord was just on the point of leaving us, 
and the boys around were grinning with delight at the 
notion of having so effectually deceived him, when, to 
our utter confusion and dismay, the goose, at this very 
juncture, gave a deep groan, and the landlord protested 
roundly that 'that there sound was from his goose.' 
Upon this, investigation was renewed with redoubled ar- 
dour ; our great-coats were turned inside out, and, in 
short, almost every thing belonging to us was examined 
with the minutest attentkn ; but still no goose was to be 
found. The oflicers could not refrain from smiling, and 
the boys began again to grin at the fun ; but this merri- 
ment was doomed to be but of short duration, for the 



poor goose, now in its last moments, uttered another 
groan, more loud and mournful than the former one. In 
tact the vital spark had just tttkenitsflight, and thiamight 
be construed into the last dying speech of the ill-lated 
bird, and a full confession of its dreadful situation and 
murder. The drum in which the now defunct goose was 
confined stood close against the landlord's elbow, and 
his ear was, unfortunately for us, so correct in aacer- 
taining whence the sound of woe proceeded, that he at 
once roared out, ' Dang my buttons, if my goose bean't 
in that there drum I' The.^e words were daggers to our 
souls ; we made sure of as many stripes on our backs as 
there were feathers on the goose's ; and our merriment 
was suddenly changed into mortification and deapair. 
The drum-head was ordered to be taken ofi*; and sure 
enough ti[iere lay poor goosy, as dead as a herring. The 
moment the landlord perceived it, he protested that, ' as 
he was a sinner, that was his goose.' This assertion 
there was no one among us hardy enough to deny ; and 
the colonel desired that the goose should be given up to 
the publican, assuring him, at the same time, that he 
should cause the ofl^enders to be severely punished for 
the theft which had been committed. Fortunately for 
our poor backs, we now found a truly humane and kmd- 
hearted man in the landlord whom we had offended ; 
for no sooner did he find that affairs were taking a more 
serious turn than he had contemplated, and that it waa 
likely that he should be the cause c^ getting a child 
flogged, than he affected to doubt the identity of the 
goose, and at length utterly disclaimed it, saying to the 
colonel, ' This is none of mine, sir ; I see it has a black 
spot on the back, whereas mine was pure white ; be- 
sides, it has a black head : ] wish you a good morn- 
ing, sir, and am very sorry for the trouble I have given 
you.' Thus saying, he left us, muttering, as he went 
along, ' Get a child flogged for a tarnation old goose ? 
— no, no !' Every step he took carried a ton weight off 
our hearts. Notwithstanding this generous conduct in 
the publican, who was also, by his own acknowledge- 
ment, a sinner, our colonel saw very clearly how matters 
stood ; but in consideration of our youth, and that this 
was our first offence, (at least that had been dUcovertd^) 
he contented himself with severely admonishing us ; and 
the business ended shortly after with the demolition of 
the goose—roasted."— Vol. I. p. 44—9. 

At the Cape, our hero, besides many other adven. 
tures, had several rencontres with baboons, which are 
worth letting him tell in liis own words : 

AFBICAN BABOOXS. 

M On these hills whole regiments of baboons assem. 
ble, for which this station is particularly famous. They 
stand six feet high, and in featur^^ 'and manners ap. 
proach nearer to the human species than any other qua- 
druped I have ever seen. These rascals, who are most 
abominable thieves, used to annoy us exceedingly. Our 
barracka were under the hilla, and when we went to pa. 
rade, we were invariably obliged to leave armed men for 
the protection or our property ; and, even in spite of 
this, they have frequently stolen our blankets and great- 
coats, or any thing else they could lay their claws on. 
A poor woman, a soldier's wife, had washed her blanket 
and hung it out to dry, when M>me of these miscreants, 
who were ever on the watch, stole it, and ran ofi* with it 
into the hills, which are liigh and woody. This drew 
upon them the indignation of the regiment, and we 
formed a strong party, armed with sticbi and stonea, to 
attack them, with the view of recovering the property, 
and inflicting such chastisement as might be a warning 
to them for the future. I was on the advance, with 
about twenty men, and I made a detour to cut them oflT 
from caverns to which they always flew £or shelter. 
They observed my movement, and inunediately detach- 
ed about fifty to guard the enuance, while the othcn 
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kept dieir pott ; and we coald diitinetly fee tbem ool- 
leoing large tconea, and cnher miMilak One old grey- 
heKlcd one, in paiticalar, who often paid os « Tiiit it 
the bamcka, and waa known by the name of Father 
Mmrpktf^ waa aeen di8tributii)g hit orden» and pUnning 
the attack, with the jodgroent of one of oor beat gene- 

^ nla. Pfoding that mj deaign waa defeated, 1 joined 
the €9rp9 it mmUf mni rothed oo to the attack, when a 
Ktcan from Father Murphy waa a signal for a general 
eocoanter, and the lioet of babooot under Ilia command 
rolled down enormous stones upon us, so that we were 
oUiged to gire up the eonteat, or aome of us must in- 
evitably have been killed. They actually followed us 

1 to oar very doors, shouting, in indication of rictory ; 

I and, daring die wliole night, we heard dreadful ydls 

! and screaming ; so much so, that we expected a night 
attack. In the morning, howerer, we found that all wis 

. rioting had been created by disputea about the diriaion 
of the blanket ; for we saw eight or ten of them with 
piecea of it on their backs, as old women wear their 
doaka. Amongst the number strutted Father Murphy. 
These raacala annoyed us day and night, and we dared 

I not Tentore out, unless a party of fire or six went to- 
gether. 
^ One morning Father Morphv had the consummate 

I impndcoee to walk straight into the grenadier barracks ; 

I tod he was in the ?ery act of purloining a sergeant's re> 

' gimental coat, when a corporal's guard (which had just 

; been rdieted,) took the liberty of stopping the gentle. 

I man at the door, and secured him. He was a most 
powerful brute, and, I am persuaded, too much for any 
liogk man. Notwithstanding his frequent misde* 
meanoars, we did not like to kw the poor creature ; so, 
baring fiivt taken the precaution of muxzling him, we 
ietomiaed on ahaving his head and fbce, and then turn- 
ittg him looae. To this ceremony, strange to say, he 
labmitled very quietly ; and, when shaved, he wasrnlly 
an exceedingly good-looking fellow, and I ha?e seen 
many a * blood* in Bond Street not half so prepossess- 
ing hi his ^ipearance. We then started him up the hiH, 
though he seemed rather rductant to leave us. Some of 
his oompanioas came down to meet him ; but, flrom the 
ahermtioii which shaving his head and face had made in 
liim, they did not know him again, and, accordingly, 
pehad him with atonea, and beat him with sticks, in so 
nrnncrciful a manner, that poor Father Murphy actually 
Boogfat protection from his enemies, and he in time be- 
came quite domesticated and tame. There are many 
new alive^ in bis Majesty's 22d regiment of foot, who 
esn vouch for the truth of this anecdote.*'^?. 80—3. 



We can afford additional space only for the following 
humorous account of the manner in which the young 
soldier ia initiated into the mysteriea of horsemanship : 

Ajr HOUE IV THE EIDIHO SCHOOL. 

^ The first morning after a young officer joina his 

rrgiment, he fhids himsdf exalted on a spirited steed, 
{ tome sixteen liands high, from whose back he dares not 
I caat the eye downward, to take even a glimpse of the 

ionneaae snaee between him and the earth. His chin is 

•0 devated by a leather stock, that he can just see the 
I bead and ears of the animal on which he sits ; his heeb 

are screwed out by the iron fist of the rough-rider, ^nd 
I the small of bis back is well bent in. Having been 
'. kaodnd and ha ouuei c d into this posture, the word 
, ' march' ia given. Thia command the well-drilled ani- 
//oal obeys immsdiately, and the madiine ia suddenly 
I act m motion, the result of which usually is, that the 
, jonng gentleman speedily finds his way to the sround, 

vtth a loss of half a yard of his skin ftom his shin, or 

vith his nose grubbing in tha earth. 
'* * Well done, air ; Astlev himsdf could not have done 

better. Mount aaatn, sir; these things will happen in the 
I best^qgolatcd riding academies ; and in the army, sir. 



you will have many nps and downs. Gome, air, jump 
up, and don^t be downhearted because you are floored.' 
^^ < Well, sergeant, but I am very seriously hurt.' 
^* * Nay, nay, I hope not, air ; but you must be mom 
cautious for the future^' 

^^ The pupil mounts again, and the order is again 
given to march, and off goea the horse a second ^e, 
the smeant roaring out, at intervals,—.^ Well done, 
sir! Head a little higher — ^toes in, sir— heels out-, 
bend the small of the back a little more — that will do, 
sir — ^you look as majestic as the Black Prince in the 
Tower, or King Charles's statue at Chariog-Croas. 
Bravo, sir,— rode capitally I We will now try a little 
trot. RsooUect, sir, to keep your nag well in hand,.^ 
trot. 

^ *• Wdl done indeed, sir— Jmees a Uttle lower down, 
if you please— that's higher, sir— no, no, sir, that's 
higher, I say — you look for all the world like a tailor 
on his shop-board ! What are your elbows doing up 

there, sir ? Elbows dose to your body you pay no 

attention to what I say, va~~.f<uter^ fatter,^ 

** * Oh dear ! oh dear ! oh dear ! sergeant, halt, for 
God's sake ! I shaU be off! I shaU be off! oh dear, 
oh dear !' 

*« « Bravo, sir, that's better— ./w<fr.» 
** ^Sergeant ! I am sick, sergeant !* 
" * Never mind such trifles, sir ; riding is an excel, 
lent remedy for all kinds of sickness. Now, recollect, 
in changing fkom one to two, you round the horse's 
croup well, by applying vour right leg to hts flank, and 
take care he does not kick you c^L^^Changefrom one to 
two. 

^ *• Hale, sir { halt ! that won't do ; what the devil 

are you about ? That's the wrong way ; I told you 

from one to two ; turn your horse about from one to two.' 

*^ ^ I can only just see the top of the riding-school— 

I can see no flgures at aU, sergeant' 

** * Well, sir, we'll dispense with this for the pre- 
sent ; but soldiers should learn to turn their eyes every 
where. Suppose we have another march, sir, — March-^ 
trot^atter^^fatter ; rtxj well indeed ! Now, sir, you 
must recollect, when I say the word haU, that you pull 
your horse smartly up, by throwing your body well 
back, and pressing the calves (if any) of your legs to his 
side. If you don't keep your body upright, the horse's 
head will soon put it in its proper pl^e. Faster— a 
little faster— Aol^. There, sir, I told you what would 
be the consequence of your not keeping your head pro- 
perly up I' 
^ *• Stop, stop ; my nose bleeds, my nose bleeds !* 
« « Rough-rider, get a bucket of water for the gem- 
man. You had better dismount «^*' 

(« « Dismotmt, sergeant ? How am I to get off this 
great beast ?' 

** ' Why, jump, sir, t» be sure,- jump off. Come, sir, 
we cannot wait all day; you delay the whole drilL 
Come, come, sir. dismount* 

^* ' Put yoKT hand on the horse's rump, and lay fast 
hold of hi* mane,' cries a young officer who had just 
surmotmted the same difficulties, * and you will soon be 
off.' The tyro in ridmg follows this friendly ad? ice, and 
finds himsdf neatly floored by a tremendous plunge of 
the horse,— thus finishing his first day's drilL"— Vd.IL 
p. 3-7. 

Two of the best diapters in the book are devoted to 
the expoaure of the bad effects of corporal punishment 
in the army. We recommend them to the especial at- 
tention of military readers. The observations they con- 
tain are at once simple and forcible, and are founded, 
not only on an honest desire to save brave men from 
treatment so ignominious and degrading, but on a long- 
contlnned observation of its pernicious and dangerous 
effects, whidi are illustrated by many anecdotes of a 
striking and painful kind. 
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The best commendstion we cm beMow upon thaM 
'VMemoin,** and, takmg tbem as a whole, it is petfaape 
u much aa thev are entitlad to, ia, that we have peniaed 
them from begmoing to end, and not unfrequently with 
oonaiderable pleasure. 



Letters aidrated to the Parochial Schooimatten of 
Scotland eoncemingihe New Method of TuitUm^ con- 
iaining Strictures on Professor PUlans^s *• Princi' 
pies of Elementary Teaching.''* By a Schoolmaster. 
Montrose. John Mitchell. 1829. 

Professor Pillaks has put moat of the p«rochial 
schoolmasters hito a great rage. The cause is simply 
this, that he thinks there are many defects m the sys- 
tem of education pursued by them, and he has had the 
courage to publish these to the world, and the ability to 
make them apparent It is well known that dominies are 
an irrildbUe genus; and that, accustomed to the most des- 
potic sway within the four walls of their own school-room, 
they are apt to think it a piece of most unwarrantable 

S resumption, if any one dares to insinuate that they 
lemselTes stand in need of a little of that chastisement 
which they have been so long administering, on the most 
fundamental principles, to their pupils. If unable ^ 
take any more direct rerenge, they straightway aftet all 
the dignity of outraged majesty, and they inundate os 
with very grand and imposing sentences, concerning the 
sacred character of a teacher of youth, the respect with 
which he ought to be treated, his importance to sodety, 
and the necessary extent and value of his attainments. 
A good deal of this is humbug. Wt hold in all due 
estunation our parochial schoolmasters ; and we enter- 
tain all becoming sentimenta towards those who devote 
their lives to the patient drudgery of teaching '^ the 
young idea how to shoot ;** but we do not consider that 
the welfare of nations hangs upon their frown, or that 
they are infallible, simply because urchins from four to 
twdve tremble before tJion like aspen leaves. To hear 
the manner in which they talk of me wholesome advice 
Professor PiUaashas lately given them, one would think 
he had committed some monstrous and unparallded 
dime, indicative at once of the weakest understanding, 
and the most depraved heart. If he had libelled his 
own mother, or put an end to the existence of his fa- 
ther, they could not have been more indignant When 
the ProiiBSsor published, a few months ago, his liberal, 
gentlemanly, and enlightened hints for the improvement 
of ekmentvry education, he could searcdy have foreseen 
the storm it would bring about his ears ; but we can 
assure him, that iK« reason why his strictures hav« 
been so severely ielt is, that they are /r«e,--«nd that 

however some of the old nohlesse the towse-eosceptred 

schoohnaaters of the aneiem regime^^iXMy bluster, the 
day is not far distant when they vUl be hurled from 
their thrones ; and it is because ibtyftcl this revolution 
to be at hand, that they call out so lustilj. 

We have already noticed at some letigai Professor 
Fillans*s *^ Letters,'* and stated our luU convidWn that 
tiieir leading propositions were based upon the mon ac- 
curate and philosophical view of the subject cf which 
they treat In the pamphlet before us, we have what is 
meant to be an answer to the Professor*s work ; but, 
though written with some smartness and more bitterness, 
we oannot discover that it contains any thing but some 
crude, feeble, and iU-arranged aiguments in support of 
a set of antiquated prejudim, which, if they be not al- 
ready defonct, are at all eveott on the vw brink of the 
grave. We ahould have scarcely tboa^ of noticing 
these anooymous '« Letters*' at all, (which origin^y 
appeared in a provincial newspaper,) did they not echo 
the sentimenta of a preUy numerous class, whom pcdu 
gogical infl ntnc e has mustered around the lean and slip- 
pered skeleton of expiting error. 



It may, pcriiaps, be reeollected, that there aie tlitce 
principles upon which Professor PiUans insists, aa lying 
at the foundatioa of all good teaching ; and that the^«< 
\b, ^'' that a ehUd, in beingtaught to ra^d^ ehotOd be 
taught at the same time to understand what he reads.*' 
One would think that this was so self-evident, that it 
required only to be stated in order to be at once oon- 
ceded. '* These principles," says the Professor, allu- 
ding to this among the res^ ** Appev to me so muofa in 
the nature of axioms or postulates, too obvioua aot to 
be taken for granted in all discuasioBM no ptaetioal 
t^ftrhmg, that in proeeeding to state and illustiate them, 
I run some risk of incurring the charge of dealing in 
pdpaUe tnuama. My apology is, that I have found 
them almost universally either unknown and never 
thought of, or disputed, op misunderstood, and, at all 
events, disregarded in Ae actual business of teaching." 
Strange to say, this latter observation is so oorreot, that 
the champion of the parochial schoahnasters atcpo nn- 
blushingly forward, and maintains, in direct opposition 
to the Professor's first principle, that a diUdy in heistg 
taught to read^ should iroT he taught ai the same time 
to understand what he reads. This sin^ feet speaks 
volumes concerning both the motives and the valtmty of 
the opposition made to the proposed impfovemeots. The 
truth ift, the mesent set of soioobnasters, few of whom 
have had originality enough to deviate one iota from 
the footsteps of diehr predecessors, make it a penonal 
questkm, and think not of the advance of education, 
but of their own Interests and cmohimenls. They ooe 
that, if they are wrong, others are likely toatart up who 
will run away with their pupils ; aad, therefore, rather 
than confess thev have made a sin|^ blunder, thsy ob- 
stinately lay their heads together, to find out a set of 
sophisms which may oonceal the nakedness of the cauae 
they advocate. Let us just for a moment look at the 
reason which the ^' Schoolmaster" before us gives for 
maintaining that a child should not be asked to undcr^ 
stand what he is taught «^ The imitative powers of a 
child of four years old," he tells us, ^ espeeially with 
respect to sounds, an cxeeedingly acute ; whersas, the 
reasoning foculty is as yet in nonage, or, at die best, ao 
feeble as to be ieo^iable of snecmfol tutorage. Is it 
not wise, then, in a teacher to follow natu» lather ^ban 
anticipate her,— to endeavour to obtain a conect pro- 
nunciation at words before he makes any attempt to ex- 
plain their meaning ?" If a child of four years old were 
a parrot, we should say, *^ Yes ;" but if a child of four 
yean old has sense enou^ to uaderstaod that he is 
leamingtoread, we say, <*No,"«^for the very oooseat to 
allow itself to be taught, implies that it is capable of learn- 
mg more than articulate sounds, and that it will disco, 
ver Ae propriety of teaching, only if it be instructed in 
the meanis^^ as well as in tiie prmuneiaHom of worda. 
These words must of course be simple ; but surely the 
child is much more likely to be satlsfi^ with his own 
progress, and to makea cbeerAii and docile pupil, if his 
first lesson in reading inform him, that by a oombinaton 
of two letten, he may designate particular existing ob- 
jects, such as me, he^ ov, axe, than if it merely introduce 
him to the inexplicable mystery of fta, 60,611. Ifthsnre- 
marks hold true during the earliest stage of edueatkm, 
^y apply with tenfold force as it proceeds. We ven- 
ture to say, that on the old system of committing rules 
to memory, and initiating diildnn in all the tedudeali- 
ties of philcOogy, there was not one out of twenty who 
ever attained any competent knowledge of grammar. If 
we may appeal to our own experience, we remember well ^ 
that we undentood no more of grammar than we did of 
algebra, till we learned Latin ; and we have heard hun- 
dreds say the same thing. We could jabber fluently 
enough concerning noimm, and adJeeUves^ and vfr6t, and 
adverbe; bnt what they meant, or how tliey were to be 
used, Anther that what every day's t x per i encs in can- 
venation taught os, we oonhl never for a 1 
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Tbequetdoii tberefbre is, wlMlMr, if tbe andcr- 
vtsnding of tne popQ be taken along widi the master at 
evesy ste^ gram ma r may be limpliBed, and more cor- 
leet Dotiooa ot it obtained ? Vnttaaot Pillani sayt, 
^_^ Yet,'* and points out the method by which it is to be 
"Schoolmaster '* says, ^ No," and refuses 



to adopt tlie method, because it would gi?e him tiie troo« 
ble «f deriatfaig from his accustomed jog-trot, or eocon. 



_ others to start up in opposition to him. '« Those 
■mcmg the teachers who hare wisdom enough to discern 
tlie aigasof the times,*' says Professor Pillans, ^* and to 
anticipate its slow rcMiIts in their own practice, ate sure 
not only to rise in proibwional reputation, and have the 
firat diance of promotioii, but to contribute towards rai- 
asng tlie diaracter of their order/' ^^ Now. this is the 
wadai/mdge that erer was penned," says the '• School- 
master," a good deal nettled, because, as he is too con- 
ceited to think he can be wrong, too bigoted to improve, 
and too obstinate to learn, tliere is every probability tliat 
his own occupation will ere long be gone. Let it ever 
be recollect ed , in the course of this discussion, that such 
men as Professor PiUans and Sheriff Wood have no im. 
n rw ^ia t e interest in adopting or advocating iimovation ; 
vbilst all tbe schoolmasters,— 4it least all the old-fashion- 
ed ones, like our friend of Montrose,— feel themselves > 
neeeasitated, for their own sakes, stoutly to assert the 
ezcellenoe of their ancient system. They must either 
stand with it, or die with it,-^iiic Uke lacrynuz. 

The sectrnd fbndamental principk laid down by Pro- 
iteor Pillans is, thai corporal punUkment 1$ not to he 
retorUd to tiU every other method qf correction hasjiriied ; 
or, more broadly, that corporal punishment should never 
be employed in school, Tde statement ia qualified only 
*'*^ to ^ovida for cases which muat occur till die subject 
be beiter understood, and on improved system become 
geoeraL** Our <* Schoohnaster,** however, looks upon 
his tawee sis a lawyer does upon his wig ; in it one-half 
of his authority and learning are centred. We had ho- 
ped that this gross abhse was fiMt dying out ; but it has 
Istcly occasi o ned us much regret to see it defended in 
seversl influential quarters, and widi a degree of ability 
which serves in some messure to countenance the fijebler 
reasoning of the «' Schoohnaster." The pith of the 
aigaments used by those who support floggii^ is, that 
b(^s wi/7 be idle and mischievous, — ^that ^ school is 
meidT a picture of general sodety in em^o, — and that 
if " the civil magistrate is fumidied <^ith jails, bride- 
wdls, treadmills, and the gsllow>^ for die correcdon 
and punishment of those who h«ve arrived at the years 
of maturity, the schoolmaster cannot reasonably be de- 
nifid a leather strap, or a nrig of birch, for the correc- 
tion of his noisy comortmity, the members of which, 
(saith the pedagogue of Montrose,) are not yet amena- 
ble to the restraints of reasotL" Now, it is to us very 
evident, that thpagh there may be a certain resemblance 
betweea the pdssions and acdons of schoolboys and ot 
grown meiv ^ school-room bears little analogy to the 
great thetore of the world, and a schoolmaster has no 
right erer to take it into his head to suppose that he is 
in die most distant degree like a dvil or military ma- 
gistrate. AU that he luis to do is to instruct ; and litUe 
comes under his cognizance but the cleverness or the 
dulness of his pup£, and their disposition to be in- 
dustrious or idle. Over their moral habits out of school 
he has comparatively no control ; that must be left to' 
their parents and guardians. There is an important 
distiuctton here. The schoolmaster is too apt to arro- 
gste to himself powers which do not belong to him. 
The magistrate enforces the laws ; but the schoolmaster 
only teadics the languages. It is true, his teaching 
most be accompanied by a certain degree of moral dis- 
dpiioe ; but we cannot see why this should give him a 
right to inflict personal pain upon his pupiL But even 
aUbw the comparison to be Instituted between the school- 
master and tbe magistrate. Fur capital crimes the law 



swards the gallows ; for inferior offbices, baBishmtotor 
imprisonment, commonly accompanied with hard labour. 
But in all such esses, the per«os of the criminal is left un« 
toadied, and it is now allowed on aU hands that tenure, 
dismemberment, and puUic whippings, can be tolenitad 
only in bsrbarous tiines* Are the £snlts of children, 
then, to be visited mora severdy than the graver deUni. 
quende^<lif riper years ? To be called up and flogged in 
school befbre all his companions, is as madful and de- 
grading a punishment to a boy of sphdt, as it would be 
to a man to be whipped behind a cart, through his na- 
tive town. The chance is, that ndther the one nor the 
other will do much good afterwards. In the case oi the 
boy, there is something within him which tdls him that 
he has been treated unjusUy,^^at advantage has been 
taken of his youth and immature strength to bestow 
upon him a punishment dispropordoned to his offence, 
and to do what no man would have dared to do had his 
phyucal means of resistance been greater. One of two 
results must necessarily arise ; eith^ that the boy, find- 
ing that his master has taken more than ample revenge 
for his previous transgressions, and at the same time fast- 
ened round his neck a millstone of disgrace, which he 
cannot shake off> will become hardened aiid reckless, will 
feel a kind of pride in doing wrong, and seeing that he can. 
not escape the degrading rafluence of chastisement, will 
determine to show that he has at least courage sufficient to 
bear pain if he has no other virtue ; or, looking upon his 
teacher as a tyrant, who moves among hdpless childrim 
under the perpetual stimulus of provocation, and in the 
unceasinff mdulgenoe of pique, prejudice, partiality, and 
cruelty, he will descend to every mean art of cun. 
ning and hypocrisy which fear may suggest. '^ When 
davish fear,** Professor Pillaas wdi remarks, '< has be- 
come the prime mover in a scboolboy*s breast, it not 
only lowers the general tone of his mind, by destroying 
the pride 0f independence and conscious rectitude, but 
it introduces a crowd of vices, *• more hideous than their 
que«fi-* Hatred, venting itself in curses, not loud, but 
deep; low cunning, dtssimulstion, craft, fraud, and 
' lyixig, are not the least hideous of the group.*' We do 
not say that every child that is flogged will fall into one 
oi these two extremes ; but we maintain that flogging 
has a direct tendency towards the formation of su(£ dis. 
positions. 

*^ How then are we to bring about die pnqrated end ?*' 
the <^ Schoolmaster " and his friends triumphantly ask. 
Will all boys be industrioas of their own accord ? No i 
but if other means fail, whipping will not make them 
so. Let a child dearly understand what he is about — 
let his reasoning powers be cultivated as ear^ as pos- 
sible—and the gteat probability is, that he will be in- 
dustrious. If there are times wlien a passion for child- 
ish amusements obtains an undue Influence over him, h« 
may easily be made to see the impropriety of devoting 
too much time to them, by having his attainments con- 
trasted with those who have been more industrious, and 
by bdng kept from the society of his companions till 
he has made up his lee way. Children are not natu- 
rally disposed to be perverse and froward, until they 
have been rendered so, by observing the most unjust sys- 
t.'m of rewards and punishments which, altogether in- 
dependent of a thousand acddental droumstances, over 
which they themsdves have no control, are made in 
the too common system of education to elevate some so 
far above others. Surdy infants do not come into the 
worid with an innate determination to be idle, unleis 
learning be whipped into them. Jf a boy is dckly, are 
we to whip him because he cannot keep up with his more 
healthy dass-feUows ? If a boy has a livdy excursive 
fancy (given to him, it wUl be observed, by his Creator), 
are we to whip him because he cannot fix ms whole mhsd 
on a lesson in arithmetic ? If a boy has vidous patents, 
who teach him tricks in hts very cradle, before he even 
knows what they mean, are we to whip him because he 
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nfccMirilj ii what tbey have made him, and what we { 
otmelTefl would have been had our parents been like his ? 
What are we to whip him for ? He comes to school 
with his lesson unprepared ; — whether would it be bet- 
ter to tell him that he must not leave school till he has 
learned it, because we are anxious for his improrement, 
or ffive him a sound flogging, assuring him, in a rational 
rad most philosophical way, that the dose ^\ be re- 
peated to-morrow, if he contmue equally akgligent? 
This may be cutting the gordian knot, but it cannot be 
called untying it. The poor little fellow is just as wise 
as before, with this difierence, that you and he are quits, 
and that, if he chooses to submit to a similar drubbing, 
he is entitled to do the same again. One would think, 
to hear the manner in which these stupid ignorant old 
schoolmasters speak, that little boys were little monsters, 
instead of innocent, happy, pliable creatures, who may 
be trained in the way they should go just as easily as 
the gardener trains the branches of the young tree. Only 
hear how the Montrose *^ Schoolmaster ** dares to talk 
of corporal punishment,— how he presumes to lift up 
his ugly harsh voice, and, with dogmatical insolence, 
proclaim his own cruelty i ^^ To me,** the fellow says, 
" nothing is more nauseating than to hear teachers whin- 
nlng and canting about the pain it gives them to chastise 
diildren for their faults, and lamenting the dire necessi- 
ty that urges them to it. For myself, I frankly confess 
tnat this part of my duty is frequently performed, not 
only without reluctance^ hut with positive gratification,** 
<^ If an excellent education is obtained,** our ** School- 
master*' elsewhere remarks, in nearly the same spirit, 
**■ it is comparatively of little moment to the possessor 
in after life, that in the course of his schooling he re- 
ceived a few stripes, less or more ; dropt a few tears, 
more or less, * forgot,* perhaps, ' m soon as shed,* or 
what was the warmth in his master's temper.** Most 
properly does Professor Plllans treat this idta with the 
contempt it merits. *' The master's patience «i^ the 
slow,'* he well remarks, *^ his encouragement of the 
quick, his unruffled serenity and reluctance to puni^ 
is more important to the i>upil*s well-being in society, 
than any given amount of literary acquirement.'* We 
have no hesitation whatever in saying, that any school- 
master who can make use of the lash, the rod, the 
tawse, the ferula, the cane, the ratan, the horse-whip, 
the ruler, or his own hand clenched or open, ^* not only 
without reluctance, but with positive gratification," is 
totally unfit for his business, and ought to be turned off 
with all possible expedition. In the words of Professor 
Pillans, whose authority upon all matters of education 
is worth ten hundred such^ schoolmasters *' as this Mon- 
trose babbler, f we hope he is not a native of that good 
town,) — ^* the lash is not only the most unworthy, but 
also the most ineffectual, of aU modes of influencing the 
youthful mind, and tends rather to paralyse than to ex- 
cite. A careful study of the puerile mind will discover, 
to any man of ordinary sagacity, a variety of principles 
to which he may appeal, with far greater chance of suc- 
ceu than it is possible to expect from compulsion and 
fear. Fear, indeed, is the great corrupter of the young 
heart ; not that fear which is allied to love and respect, 
but the dread o( doing something unintentionally, which 
may draw down the vengeance of a being possnsed of 
power, and using it capriciously, who measures his in- 
flictions by a standard unintelligible to the sufferer." 

Th<! third and last principle laid down by Professor 
Pillans is, that the office and duty of a public teacher are 
so to arrange the business of his school, and the distribU' 
tion of his time^ that no child shall be idle. To the rea- 
sonableness of this proposition, our ^* Schoolmaster" has 
fortunately no objections ; but he has no notion how 
the thing is to be done ; and as he does not understand 
or approve of the monitorial system, we venture to say, 
that more tlian two-thirds of the children in his school 
will be found idle at any given time. Of the various 



arguments in favour of the monitorial system^ which 
Professor Pillans had the merit of introducing with so 
much success into the High School of Edinburgh, it is 
not our intention to speak at present. But, from the 
shallow and ill-digested remarks of the ^' Schoolmaster," 
it is to us verv evident that he does not comprehend the 
subject, aodtnatfif he did, his vanity and blind attach- 
ment to old customs would prevent him from seeing it 
in its proper light. 

On the whole, we consider the << Schoolmaster's Liet. 
ters** as a very impotent atuck on the calm, dignified, 
and able work of Professor Pillans, whose valuable la- 
bours in the cause of education are not to be put down 
by the petty jealousy of antiquated dominies, who know 
UtUe more than how to decline penna^ and conjugate 
doceo. Let the Professor proceed as he has' begun, and 
he will ensure for himself the gratitude and respect of 
his country. 



Modem Pulpit Eloquence ; containing Selections from 
the Popular Discourses and other Writings of Emi- 
nent British Divines. Glasgow. Richard Oriflin 
& Co. 1829. 

The power of eloquence depends, of course, on the 
innate energies of a man's own mind ; but there are 
three circumstances peculiarly suited, above aU others, 
to call forth its latent fire, and to give it immediate ef- 
fect upon the heart of the listeners. These circumstances 
are — Ist, the nature of the subject discussed ; 2d, the 
dignity and importance of the motives which induce the 
speaker to enforce it ; and, 3d, the time toid place which 
the orator may have it in his power to select for the de- 
livery of his sentiments. A very brief consideration of 
each of these circumstances will place, in the clearest 
point of view, the vast advantages which the pulpit en- 
joys over every other arena which can be offered for the 
display of eloquence. 

First, the nature of the subject which emplovs the 
poacher's thoughts and fills up the compass of his in- 
tellett^>osses8es a sublimity, a magnificence, a solemn 
and thrOUng interest, with which no other can for a mo- 
ment compete. What to it is the bar, with all its petty 
and selfish wrMigUngg, its dusty technicalities, its quirks 
and quiddities %^ sharpen without strengthening the 
mind, its ropes of nnd that bind iu worshippers with 
an ideal force to all th« litdenesses of an artmcial and 
conventional sUte of society ? What to it is even the 
senate, noble as many of the topics are which it pre- 
sents ? The statesman will spea^ of patriotism ; but can 
he inculcate the love of country, as the preadier may 
inculcate the love of Heaven ? — the b^tesman will speak 
of liberty ; but does he not speak of it to those whose very 
souls are in a state of bondage and imprisonment, from 
which the preacher alone can point out a way to redeem 
them for all eternity ? — the statesman will speak of 
the nrogress of the arts and sciences ; but the preacher 
speaks of the progress of immortal beings towards ever- 
lasting happiness or woe ; — the statesman raises his 
voice in defence of the throne, of the constitution, or of 
the people ; but the preacher raises his to give utterance 
to the precepts of the living God, and to measure the 
feebleness of principalities and powers when weighed in 
the balance against the fiat of the Most High. If su- 
blimity, if awe, if pathos, are among the constituents 
of eloquence, can aught be more sublime than the par- 
tially revealol mysteries of eternity ? can aught be more 
awful than the contemplation of Infinite Power, by the 
breath of whose nostrils a thousand worlds might be 
given to destruction ? can aught be more replete with 
pathos than the joyous re-union which awaits the blessed, 
or the final separation from all that is loved and lovely, 
whidi may be in store for the wicked ? Assuredly, 
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there Is no tobjeet like that of rdigton fbr roosliig into 
activity all the daep-aeated emotioni of the moL 

Seeomd^ Consider the motives which the preacher has 
for girding up his loins unceasingly, to array truth in 
the garb of conviction and persuasion. It is no slight 
Tictory — so petty triumph that he achieves, if he wres- 
tles successfully witli a darker power, and gains over to 
a better faith a faltering and bewildered spirit. He 
pleads not for riches, — save the riches of eternal life, no 
■kve Is he of ambition,-.save the ambition of seeing 
thousands of his fellow-creatures arrayed on the right 
hand of tlie throne. There are some subjects which, 
though dazzling and imposing, dare not be pushed too 
Cat, lest the conclusions to which they lead might be 
found dangerous and untrue ; but here the motive and 
the end go hand in hand. The motive is the purest of 
all — the good of others ; the end is the noblest of all — 
their felicity both in this world and in that to come. 
Nothing so much tends to inspire a manly and healthy 
eloquenoe, as the generous and lofty feelings which ani- 
mate the bosom of the speaker ; and assuredly, there 
can be no flings so holy and exalted, as those of him 
who labours with pious earnestness and godly sincerity 
to point oat to mankind ^^ the way, and the truth, and 
the Ufe.** 

Third, The time when the preacher speaks is the 
seventh day, the Sabbath of rest and tranquillity, when 
woridly cares are laid aside, and men*s minds are pre* 
pared to listen to the warning voice of religion. The 
^MC where the preacher speaks is the venerable and 
venerated cathedral, endeared to the worshipping people 
by a thousand delightful associations, — the temple of 
their faith,— the house of their Ood. The preacher 
speaks ftom the consecrated pulpit, — he speaks with the 
Bible open before him, — he speaks when the sacred 
music of the psalm is hushed, — he speaks to a silent, a 
reverential, and a wide-extended congregation, upon 
whose ears his words fall like seed upon a good soil, 
which shall be found by him again aner many days. 
He is unharassed by the turbulence of a popular assem- 
bly, free from the interruptions and the rejoinders of 
petulant adversaries, undamped by the listless apathy of 
an unwilling and uninterested audience. He addresses 
the descendants of those who have fought and bled for 
the belief that was in them, and who would themselves 
be no less willing. to suffitr to the death^ for that bright 
and purifying faith, ^< which uketh away the tins of 
the world.** Assuredly, Demosthenes never spoke so 
opportunely, as the good preacher may speak every re- 
volving Sabbath ; — the victorious general, about to lead 
his army to battle, never addressed so anxious and en- 
thuaiastic an assemblage, as the good preacher sees be- 
fore him, when he lays open the Book of Life, and pre- 
pares to expound the golden precepts that are contained 
therein. 

When we reflect upon all these things, our wonder is 
not that an eloquent divine should occasionally rise up 
among us, but that every pulpit is not occupied by one, 
who knows how to make the heart and conscience echo 
to the moral thunder of his oratory. Instead of this, how 
doU, and drivelling, and commonplace, and listless, are 
the hebdomadal effusions of many of our preachers I 
With what a careless^and sleepy monotony do they han- 
dle the things o( immortality ! How seldom do they 
roaie the slumbering heart ! How foeblj do they apped 
to the benighted sceptic ! There are exceptions ; but those 
exceptions, by their paucity, only serve to make the ge- 
neru fact more glaring. The very book before us, which 
is entitled, ** Modem Pulpit Eloouence,*' confirms this 
statement. It contains about one uundred extracts, from 
the writings of the most popular divines of the present 
day ; and of these extracts we can only discover nine 
which are in any way remarkable for their eloquence. 
There most be some latent cause for this great deficiency 
of pulpit eloquence, which we may perhaps inquire into 



on a fiitore occasion ; but in the meantime let us award 
the praise that is due to the few, who, in so for as this 
volume is concerned, appear to deserve it 

Tti^sjlnt *< quotation" which arrests our attention, is 
that from Dr Andrew Thomson^s sermon on the death 
of Sir Henry Bloncrieff. This sermon is altogether a 
very powerful and eloquent production, — ^by far the most 
eloquent that Dr Thomson has ever given to the public 
We do not think Dr Thomson, in general, much of a 
pulpit orator. He is an acute reasoner, and an able po- 
lemic ; but he is deficient in many of the bigher chaimc- 
teristics which ought to give dignity and effect to pulpit 
eloquence. It is to be regretted, that he devotes so much 
of his time snd attention to mere ecclesiastical controversv, 
for a few such discourses as that to which we have already 
alluded, and whicli he must have produced in a happier 
moment, would redound more to his credit, than volumes 
of gall and bitterness, which are no less opposed to the 
Christian doctrine, than they are derogatory to the mi- 
nisterial character. The second, third, wid fourth *'• quo- 
tations," which claim our attention, and command our 
admiration, ore extracted from Dr Chalmerses Astrono- 
mical Discourses. These discourses have stamped Dr 
Chalmers as the first pulpit orator of the day, and upon 
them there can he little doubt that his fame will rest, 
as upon a sure and lasting foundation. His sketch of the 
progress of Astronomy, ois tribute to the genius of Sir 
Isaac Newton, his speculations concerning man*s moral 
history in other worlds, besides many other passages in 
these admirable sermons, must ever remain as splendid, 
and probably unequalled, specimens of sacred oratory. 
The Jl/th and sixth ^^ quotations** which we consider 
worthy of particular note, are from Maturin. They are 
on the love of Ood, contrasted with human love, and on 
sincerity in religion. Maturin possessed genius of no 
ordinal kind. His imagination was so vivid and pow- 
erful, that it bordered upon disease ; but when the fit 
of inspiration was on him, and when the better affections 
of his heart came into play, few could weave thought in- 
to strains of more impassioned energy. He was uncer- 
tain and changeable, and in his reasoning not unfre- 
quently erroneous ; yet he was one whose death was felt 
to be a calamity by the age in which he lived. The 
seventh '* quotation*' is ftom a discourse by the Rev. 
Edward Irving, on the last judgment. We hardly con- 
sider Irvmg an orator in the legitimate sense of the word, 
yet there are times, as in the present instance, when his 
wild and excursive fancy, always straining after effect, 
and ever in quest of something strange and new, breaks 
into eloquence as if by chance, and for the moment sur- 
prises, and almost startles. Hb ^* orations*' are for the 
most part obscure and unintelligible, but every now and 
then something bright flashes though the darkness, like 
lightning in the coiled night The eighth **• quotation** is 
an address to the people of Otaheite, by Dr Love of Glas- 
gow. It is eloquent from the simple warmth of expression 
and sincerity of feeling which characterise it. Strong reli- 
gious emotions, however unstudied in their expression, 
must always be eloquent The ninth and last *'*' quota- 
tion** is a very fine passage, concerning man having been 
made in the image of G(^, from a sermon of the Rev. 
Joseph Wolfe, author of the well-known poem on the 
^' Burial of Sir John Moore.** Poets possess a natural 
eloquence, which cannot foil to accompany them into the 
pulpit, and makes it almost certain that they will dis- 
tinguish themselves there. Had Wolfe not been cut off^ 
in the very summer of his days, there is every proba- 
bility that his name would soon have been more exten- 
sively known. 

Having enumerated these passages as exhibiting some 
of the very highest achievements of modem pulpit elo- 
quence, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of pre- 
senting our readers with two of them, both of which we 
are sure they will peruse with delight, whether they may 
have seen them before or not The &st is by Dr Chalmers : 
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*^ Sure I am, thtt in the proneaitioii of his wonderful 
caieer, he found himself in a way beset with tempution 
upon every side of him. It was not merely that he had 
the reigning taste and philosophy of the times to con- 
tend with. But he expatiated in a lofty region, wbm, 
in all the giddiness of success, lie might have met with 
much to solicit his fancy, and tempt him to some de- 
vious speculation. Had he been like the majority of 
other men, he would have, broken free from the fetters 
of a sober and chastised understanding, and giving 
wing to his imagination, had done what philosophers 
have done after him — ^being carried away by some me- 
teor of Uieir own forming, or found their amusement in 
some of their own intellectual pictures, or palmed some 
loose and plausible possibilities of their own upon the 
world. But Newton stood true to bis principle, that he 
would take up with nothing which wanted evidence, and 
he kept by his demonstrations, and his messurements, 
and his proofs ; and if it be true, that he who ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he who taketh a city, 
there was won, in the solitude of his chamber, many a 
repeated victory over himself, which should give a bright- 
er lustre to his name than all the conquests he has made 
on the fields of discovery, or than all the splendour of 
hit positive achievements. 

*'^ I trust you understand, how, though it be one of 
the maxims of the true philosophy never to shrink (rom 
a doctrine which has evidence on its side, it is another 
maxim, equallv essential to it, never to harbour any 
doctrine when this evidence is wanting. Take these two 
maxims along with you, and you wiU be at no loss to 
explain the peculiarity, which, more than any other, 
goes both to characterise and to ennoble the philosophy of 
Newton. What I allude to is the precious combina- 
tion of its strength and of its modesty. On the one 
hand, what greater evidence of the strength, than the 
fulfilment of that mighty enterprise, by which the hea» 
vens have been made its own, and the medumism of 
unnumbered worlds has been brought within the grasp 
of the human understanding ? Now, it was by walk- 
ing in the light of sound and competent evidence, that 
all this was accomplished. It was by the patient, the 
strenuous, the unfaltering application of the legitimate 
instruments of discovery. It was by touching that which 
was tangible, and looking to that which was visible, and 
computing that which was measurable, and, in one 
word, by making a right and a reasonable use of all 
that proof which the field of nature around us has 
brought within the limit of sensible observation. This 
is the arena in which the modem philosophy has won 
all her victories, and fulfilled all her wondrous adiieve- 
ments, and reared all her proud and enduring monu- 
ments, and gathered all her magnificent trophies to that 
power of intellect, witlt which Uie hand of a bounteous 
Heaven has so richly gifted the constitution of our spe- 
cies. 

<^ Bat, on the other hand, go beyond the limits of 
sensible observation, and, from that moment, the genu- 
ine disciples of this enlightened school cast all their 
confidence and all their intrepidity away from them. 
Keep them on the firm ground of experiment, and 
none more bold and more decisive in thehr announce- 
ments of all that they have evidence for— but, off this 
ground, none moro humble, or more cautious of any 
thing like positive announcements than they. They 
choose neither to know, nor to believe, nor to assert, 
where evidence is wanting, and thev will sit with all the 
patience of a scholar to bis task, till they have found it 
They are utter strangers to that haughty confidence, 
with which some philosophers of the day sport thehr 
plausibilities of unauthorised speculation, and by which, 
unmindful of the limit that separates the regwn of sense 



fnm the ngioB of cOBj^ctun, they make tbdr bKod utd\ 
theur hnpetuotti inroads into a province which dieea noil 
belong to them. There is one object to which the exer- 
cised mind of a true Newtonian disciple is more fiami«| 
liarized than this Umit, and it servw as a boundary bjr ] 
which he shapes, and bounds, and reguUtes aU the eiwl 
terprises of hb phUosophy. All the space which Itea { 
within tliis limit, he cultivates to the utteimost ; and it i 
b by such successive labours, that every yeaz which | 
rolls over the world is witnessing some new contrtba- 
tion to experimental science, and adding to the ecliditx 
and aggrandisement of this wonderful falnrio. But, if 
true to their own principle, then, in reference to the for- \ 
bidden ground, which lies without this limit, tlioae very 
men who, on the field of warranted exertion, evinced all 
the hardihood and vigour of a full-grown undentandiDg, 
show, OB every subject where the light of evidence is 
withheld from then^ all the modesty of children. They 
give you positive opinion oolv wheo they have indis- 
putable proof ; but when they have no such proof, then 
they have no such ophiioci. The sin^ psindple of 
their respect to truth, secures their homage for every one 
position where the evidence of truth is present, aiad, at 
the same time, begets an eatire diffidence about every 
one position from whidi this evidence is disjoined. And 
thds you may understand, how the first man in the ac- 
complishments of philosophy, whieh the world ever saw, 
sat at the book of nature, in the humble attitude of its 
interpreter and its pupil—how all the docility of con- 
scious ignorance threw a sweet and softening lustre 
around the radiance even of his most splendid disco- 
veries ; and, while the flippancy of a few superficial ac- 
quirements is enough to place a philosopher of the day 
on the pedestal of his fancied elevation, and to vest him 
with an assumed lordship over the whole domain of na- 
tural and revealed knowledge, I cannot forbear to do 
honour to Uie unpretending greatness of Newton, than 
whom I know not if there ever lighted on the face of 
our world, one in the character of whose admirable ge- 
nius so much force and to much huuility were more 
attractively blended.*' 



The other passage, on a still more exalted subject, 
and in a strain scarcely inferior, is by Alaturin:— . 

TRK LaVB or GOD. 

<^ Thus dependent are we always on the love of our 
species ; and yet how valueless, hollow, and perishinj^ 
is their love, compared to that with which God hath 
loved the world ! Man's bve is always selfish : they 
love us for what thf y get, or hope they nigr get, by us ; 
for their passion, for their pride, for their interest; for 
their comfort— no matter for what, fyr thenuelves aU 
ways. But God, the infinite God, for what can he love 
us. but from the infinite benignity of his nature ? If ten 
thousand worlds of beings like us were created and an- 
nihilated in two successive monients, it could neither add 
to nor diminish his glory. He is infinitely happy io 
himself— he is infinitely glorious in his own perfections 
— if be deign to love us, his bve is disinterested— for 
to us he owes nothing, and from us what can he re- 
ceive? 

** Agam, the love of our fellow-creatares is temporsL 
However tender or fervent the ties we form herc^ whe- 
ther Uie bonds of nature or of psMion hold ns, we know 
that there is a hand approadiing that must break them 
—a hand whose touch nothing can rettst. Parsots must 
quit the fruit of their bodies, partners the bdoved of their 
souls ; whatever we take to have and to hold is dust io 
the hand that grasps it Death stands by, a terrible 
witness to every mmtal engagement, and decides on 
its termination at the moment we decide on its cer- 
tainty. But there, where mortal love ends, and for- 
ever, there the love of God begins x it begins in eternity. 
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f(QlloW at, except hy thdr 
the kyre of Ood meecs ug, tmd meeu ut , nnlike thdn, 
nerer to pnt. W«ll may At d jing OhrittUn, tt «ay 
period of csltteBO^ spp^T ^ bimMlf the words of the 
FmlniBt, ^Wben my father sod ray mother fonake me, 
then God laketli bw up !' He doei indeed take nt np 
vbet* tiioee who lore ua beat moat leave ua, and wheve 
vc BW Mt part with them. 

^IiO0tiy, human lofe ia mntable, ftranded oo drenm- 
ftatMCs ; it win ehange with thoae dreumttanoes, whoae 
fhangjh is inoeasaot and prorerbiak Those who love os 
fer tbeir own p leaao re will fly the moment their degra- 
: motif<e is sospended, and it maj be s a sp eiSed 
lio the hour. Thoae who love ns for their interest 
win fly, pcrii^pa, stiU sooner. AU is mntabiHty in hn- 
raaa atfchm enu ; disease, mislbrtime, accident may^^ 
Ume certainly wii^ cool the warmest heart, and make 
wlMt we lean on for sapport throagb liC^ fed like the 
reed beneath the touch, — we tmst to it and it bends. 
Bat tUa cannot be the caae with the love of Ood : in 
life, paariflD may betray ns ; natoie may fail as ; man 
maydeaertoa; man«tfi;batGod vitffMC With him 
is * BO t a f ia b l e n ata, neither shadow of toning !* It is 
his gradows decfaumtion, dist he hath so lored, and he 
' cannot lie, and wiU not repent :* * Ghod is not a man, 
that he shoold re p e nt ' 

*^ Many more diflbmces oceor between the love of 
Ood to ns, and that which oor fellow-crea tur es may 
beac. Many may lore us, and want the power to show 
it. The eM * God help yoo !* tliat we give to suffbr- 
ingt that vre do not fed^ and do not meaft to rdieve, 
and dke warm * I wish I could iidp yon,' are equally 
ineffectuaL They express something, no doubt, but 
they produce nothing; and they are probably those 
wtio wish us best, who can, by the necessities of life, do 
least fbr at. But this can never be the case with Him 
in whose hoods the earth and an its creatures aie as 
*• the dost in the balance, or the drop in die budket,' 
who can give, and who can * let him ?' who cainot 
want the power, and does not want the wiH, to bless is, 
and who wiU withhold from his people no ' manner of 
thing that is good.* Oar feSow-creatures may love is 
to oor injury ; and the expression of t)te best feelings of 
our nature may be so perverted by prejudice, error, and 
aeddent, as to have upon us aH the e£Ffccts of the very 
worst Ai&ctton may impd some to treat us with iojudi- 
dous and importunate severity, and thus alienate the con- 
fidence it would have conciliated, and aggravate and con- 
firm the fault! it would remove. Affection still oftener 
prompts us to treaties objects with indiscriminate InduU 
gence ; flattering their passions, palliating their errors, and 
exagseratinff thdr characters ; and the mostdeadly hatred 
could scarcely give a mote deadly proof of its enmity 
than this. But the love of God, which has soldy our 
good fbr Hi beneficent object, can never mislead us, or 
distionour Him. Secured by the immensity of his infi- 
nite perfections, no error can shade his vision, no doud 
can intercept or distort the rays of his descending mercv. 
He cannot err, and will not deceive, ^hus infinitely 
glorious in its nature, extent, and operations, is that at- 
trilrate of the Divine character of wnich our text speaks. 
It haa infinite power to display it, infinite beneficence to 
direct it, — the tool it its object, and eternity the limit of 
its * "* 



Whilst we have unquestionably given the palm of sa« 
pedor eloquence to the nine pieces we have mentioned, 
we have no intention of slighting the merits of many of 
the other quotationa in this volume, which, thousb less 
•trikmg in point of doqnenee, contain many sound prin« 
dplei. and much important instruction. On the whole, 
we can safdy recommend this book as an exoeUent pock- 
et companioB fbr tho student of theology. 



TheEiUUmrghMutieaiAUmm, Edited by Oeo. Unley, 
Esq. author of the *^ Songs of the Trobadore,** *' They 
say my Love is Dead,*' &c. With an engraving of 
Miss Eliza Paton. Edinburgh. Published by John 
Lothian, 41, St Andrew Square. 1829. 

Thb natural history and oset of the Albom seam lo 
have been overlooked by philosophen; wherefore, be« 
fore proceeding to notice the work before ns, we shall 
speak of Albums in generaL Our first remark i% that 
we have an aflection for Albuma* They form an ea« 
asntlal feature of the female charaoter, and mingle, more 
or leas, with the experience of every man who has come 
to years of penmanship and rhyme. They are ad- 
minble eomctives of botanical tendenciee in one sex, 
and a fertile aouree of tei^table immortality to accom- 
plished items of the other, who know nothing, Mid there, 
fbreverdiy. Theyareaaortof tabular index of a lady'a 
flttablishment of bsaox, blnshes, smiles, and ringlets; 
and are, therefore, as eagcdy diaplayed at morning vi- 
dts as die. multitude of past calliQgbeards and the gold 
watch on the Pembroke tablsb They are, moreover, 
able aoxiliariea to tea-meetings ; and supply the bast 
cxcoae of retiring fhMi the ]^ano4brte,whai tbe^rmpa. 
nam might aofibr by a longer naideoee in that quartet 
oftheroom. They are imporUnt, likewise, aa the only 
authentic record of the aggiegats quantity of manuscript 
nonsense floating aboot the world in detached por- 
tions; and they are of ttiU greater utiUty in a political 
and cottstttnttooal view,— inaamudi aa they afford a 
safety-valve for the immense pressure of homan folly in 
the British dominions, whidi, if too long pent up, might 
evaporate in speeches like O'ConneU's, or in llegistart 
k la Gobbett. Such is the charactct of Albuma in gene- 
ral ; and if they should occasionally be converted into 
receptades for the reset of stolen wares, stiU the benefits 
they produce would more than atone fbr the petty lar- 
ceny they encourage, even if morocco bindings and gilt 
leaves had not already plaotd them above aU criticism 
nd eensore. Once or twice, indeed, we have met with 
a apedmen that differed widdy from the characteriatica 
we have jostenonseratad,— a tort of ^* rarm avU In Utris^ 
nigroqme HwtUHwta eygno*** For the sake of the curi- 
ous, we dudl describe one of them. It was neither so 
large as a femily Bible, nor so smaU as that edition of 
Shakapeaze which ensores opfathalmi* in three bears' 
reading ; it was of mediom dimensions— soch aa might 
find accommodation in a muff*, without giving the world 
suspicion of a turkey* The binding owed nothing to 
the gilder, and the Imnrea but Uttle s both were too neat 
to be ornamental, and ornament woakl have been oat of 
place I for it was one of those sfanple tokens of demestie 
ftffection which Christmas affimls kind brothers an op- 
portunity of bestowing. The oontributors and contents, 
however, were the points in which it diiefly contrasted 
with common Albums. Instead of belag an eleemosy- 
nary tax on the poetical penury of medical atodeots wad 
embryo dergymen,— 4hey9 tc^ether with aU promising 
yoang men who feign, by implkatkm, a connexion 
with some magazine, were caiefuUy exduded. The 
consequence was, tiiat, although the Uttle volume was 
soon filled, it contained nothing about the moon,— or 
mermaids, who act as their own hairdrette r s, .^.or golden 
hearts,— or imprudent nightingales, who marry roses 
beibre they are able to provide for a family,— mr sunny 
fedlngs, or any other amiable modification of the uo- 
intell^ble into which an unoffending alphabet and the 
King's English may be tortured. The comoodtlooa 
on its pages, if not entirdy Byioniq were at least ori- 
gfaial ; and although we could scaredy advise ear pub- 
lisher to purchsse them fbr 7i* ffd. a-line, th^ deri? ed, 
from certain setoes, friendships, and assodatkma, an 
interest for a select few, that answered the porposas of 
private copyright jost as weU. If the reader haa fol- 
lowed at attentivdy thcough this diM|uidtk)ii, ha wiU 
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pereeive tbAt the Album public or nomoisical di&reth 
tiom the Album private or interesting, as the possessor 
of the one from the possessor of the other ; and since, 
as we showed at the outset, the Album is, in all cases, 
an infallible criterion of the female character, it neoes- 
iarily follows, that the proprietor of the one last de- 
scribed is the most delightful creature in Edinburgh, or 
on earth. Q. E. D. in this first section of our ReTiew. 
Notwithstanding the singular profundity of these re- 
marks, the reader may be indUied to ask what relation 
they have to a volume of Music, published by John Lo- 
thian, St Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, and entered at 
Stationers' Hall. We boldly answer, — ^none earthly ; — 
but then it is the first duty of a critic to ascertain the 
title of the book he is about to review ; and the second, 
to bring the sum-total of his erudition, to show diat he 
is fully aware of the import of that title. We have done 
so ; — and if these our preliminary observations have no 
imaginable bearing on the work reviewed, or on what 
follows, the blame is attributable exclusively to those, 
who place a title-page at the beginning of a volume, 
(where it could not possibly escape an eUitorial eye,)— 
and who, moreover, select a title, that has just as little 
to do with the work it precedes, as with the Book of 
Jasher, or Haydn's Sinfonies. Neither in its etymology 
or acceptation, does Album signify seventy.seven engra- 
ved pages of overtures, songs, polaccas, and waltzes, — 
and we hold the appellation to be as clearly a misnomer, 
as if prefixed to a new edition of the Byzantine Histo- 
rians. M^e should be sonry, however, to push this ob- 
jection ; for we caif forgive a misapplication of biblical 
nomenclature, to which is annexed such very fair speci- 
mens of composition, in the same manner as we can ap- 
preciate not the less the vhrtues of so good a fellow as 
Alorgan ap Evans, although, accord^g to Cambrian 
genealogy, his papa's name was Evan Morgan. We 
have urged this point, because very few persons, except 
those who are acquainted with the freaks in Book Bap- 
tism, can have any conception of the contents of this 
said Album from the title-page. It is a collection of 
music, instrumental and voc^; partly original, and 
partly selected ; — the selections consisting of Scotch and 
Welsh airs. The instrumental pieces are for the 
piano-forte, and consist of an overture, two waltzes, and 

a polacca. Of these, the overture is the deverest, 

which, had the subject been more steadily adhered to, 
would have been a very crediuble composition. We 
must say, however, that our ideas of an overture are at 
utter variance with any thing like an elaboration of eight 
pages of miuical notes, which, having no subsequent 
subjects of which they form the epitome, cannot be re- 
duced to that class of composition. It has always been 
looked upon as one of the greatest merits of poor We- 
ber's overture to the Freischutz, that it embodied a brief 
snatchy or abstract, of the prindpal airs and characters of 
the ensuing scenes ; and even in those more lawless ef- 
forts of modern musicians, it has been hdd indispensable 
that the overture should contain, at least, someielation 
to the character of the scenes, if not to the melodies, of 
the drama. Mr Linley's overture, however, is very 
fair; and if played, as we have heard it, with a flute 
aasisiing the piano, has a good effect. Some might quar- 
rel with the harmony towards the end of page fourth ; 
but we know that authorities, if not rules, might be 
quoted for iL The waltzes are good enough as waltzes go : 
one of them, page thirty-seventh, is not a bad dancing 
tone; although, we daresay, it would cost some trouble 
to any other than a votary of Terpsichore to discover the 
precise value of such a term as ^' tempo di waltz." Of 
the vocal airs— .sixteen in number— eight are original, 
six Scotch, one Welsh, and one Portuguese. For the ori- 
ginal mdodies, as well as for the poetry of the volume,— 
so far as we can gather from the advertisement,— we are 
inddued to the editor, Mr Linley, who is already known 
(O tbepublic asthe author of the ^ Songs of a Trobadoie,' 



&c Of these airs, oar favourite is, «* Oh Iwoold I wmea 
boy again 1" The others have talent and deveroeca oi 
a certain description,-i.«nd in ^< Slumber, slumber," 
there is a particularly good harmonic point ; bat, al- 
though not one whit interior to the great bulk of popu. 
lar songs that now issue from the press, they are not 
sufficiently original and distinctive in cbavacter, to be 
classed with the higher productions of the rocal muse. 
We must say, however, that Mr Linley has improved 
most rapidly and apparently, since he last appeared «• an 
author, and woold perhaps appear to still greater adrao- 
tage werehetoforegoalittleof what some may think pe- 
dantry of modulation in certain cases, but which we set 
down as the anxious, though sometimes ineffectual efibrt, 
to walk according to rule. Of the arrangement of the se- 
lected melodies, ^^ 'Tis now the May-day morning," in 
the best ; and that of the Portuguese air, harmonized as a 
duett, is perhaps the most indiffitrent. A second, mo- 
ving in thirds and fitlhs, with almost no intermiasioo, is 
the most tiresome of all things. In any new set of Scotch 
air s s o often have they been adapted— every arranger 
finds himself necessitated to make some apology for his 
ri/aciamentof Mr Linley's has some reason in it:-.- 
^' A considerable proporuon of them (our Scotch airs, ) 
have been modelled by foreigners, who, although great 
and unrivalled in the art of song, were necessarily unac- 
quainted with the peculiar idiom and phraseology, if we 
may so call it, of our music. It is not surpnaiog, 
therefore, that something of the true spirit of our indi- 
genous airs has been lost, and that their native wild and 
beautiful simplidty, which, from difference of "^^fi^nsl 
assodations, did not sound like perfection in the ear 
of foreigners, have [fuu] been saciifioed to the more dif- 
ficult and complex imaginatioiu of a foreign schooL" 
To restore these [Purged melodies to their aboriginal pu- 
rity, is the end Mr Linley proposes; and although we 
cannotf in every case, speak in the highest terma of his 
symphonies, we grant that when we have had an op- 
portunity of consulting former arrangements, he has ad- 
hered to his text. 

We are glad to see a musical speculation of thia kind 
undertaken here. The ablest musical Journal in Bri- 
taia very recently dedar^ that we had among us an 
amateur, who could make the best of English Frofes- 
si>nal musicians look to their laurels ; and we are anxi- 
cus to encourage, as far as in us lies, any spirit of en- 
terprise that may elidt in that, or in any other quarter, 
the talent that only wants an opportunity of display to 
shine forth. We, therefore, recommend the work to 
our readers, not as a finished or first-rate performance, 
but as one on which they may expend their money to 
more profit, than on one-half of the trash that at pre- 
sent possesses a monopoly of the Orchestra and of the 
Stage. To such as are fond of pictorial embellish- 
ments, we may add, that the volume contains a portrait 
of Miss Eliza Paton, one of the deverest sbgers that 
Edinburgh at present possesses. The following are the 
words of one of the airs :— 



bonny blooms the hawthorn tree. 
By Yarrow's banks so gmy, 

And bllthelf bums the roving bee 

Around the flowers of May ; 
But lairer blooms tbe bonny, bonny broom, 

Wbere Leader gently flows ; 
More dear to me the suund of bome^ 

And my loved Cowdenkuows I 

1 tbe broom, tbe bonny, boimy broom ! 

In vain to me *mong leafy bowers 

I bear tbe wild birds sing ; 
In vain to me the breathing flowers, 

And all tbe sweets of spring ; 
In vain to me tbe hawtboru's bloam. 

Or dewy scented rose,—. 
My heart Is with the bonny, boimy broom, 

The broom of Cowdenknowsl 
O ! the broom ! the bonny, bonny broom r 
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Mt wm ir eftheB^ PHmp FiMk,A. M^laU MUtkmmrf 
to PaietHme from the Americmn Boord ofMUtioms. 
By Alvmn Bond. Edinburgh. Waogh and Innes. 
18». Pp. 309. 

To the gmoil mder this rolome opens with bat 
Utdepranise of interest; ukl, before he hss proceeded 
far, he meets with the following to us inexplicsble pass- 
age— ^ In the summer of 1807, U being: « •«mo» of 
gemerai stupidUp among Christians, I indulged myself 
m ua with less restrsint than I had ever done before.** 
What Mr Fisk means by the summer of 1807 beine a 
Kssoii of stupidity in the Christian world, is left for his 
icsdefs to interpret. This, however, is only a stam- 
Uing-block at the ontset; — we soon come to matter 
aion attractive, perfnmed with a spirit of ardent and 
honest piety, in the course of which we are informed of 
the stem and upright method of self-ezamhiation por- 
mod by Mr Fisk, prerious to entering upon his mls- 
■onary labours. 

Mr Fisk's description of " the Islca of Oicece*' is 
fiuthfiil as U is mdancholy. He resided in Smyrna du- 
nag the breaking oat of the Greek rerolotion, and re- 
»<*•« ^><^ A simple end unadorned fidelity, the lerolt- 
mg somes of wanton butchery and oppression of whldi 
be was a spectator ; but while his account of Ae suf- 
ferings and the mjuries which have destroyed the gh>. 
nrt and corrupted the spirit of the inhabitants of a 
^^sic land, must awaken sympathy and excite indig- 
nation, the unifbnn orbanity and courtesy shown to him 
andhia feUow-traTeUers, as behig under English pro- 
tectien^by the subjects sod officers of the Ottoman Em- 
plre, shouhl soften our asptrity towards a people who^ 
with all their sins, are also sintNd agahist. 

Mr Fisk's account of his visit to the seven churdiee 
-Jiis residence in Malta— Egypt— Joumey through the 
wiidcmeai — and in Palestine, are given in % pUln, ho- 
nest, unaffected manner, blending successfaUy amuse- 
ment with historical information and genuine ptoty. 
On Jerusalem he makes the following observations :— 
'* We have viewed Jerusalem from di&rent stadons, 
have walked around it and within it, and have stood 
OB the Mount of Olives, with Josephus*s description of 
, iim our hands, trying to discover the hills and valleys 
I ss laid down by himnear 1800 years ago ; and, after all 
I oar research, we compare Jerusalem to a beautiful per- 
son whom we have not seen for many years, and who 
his passed through a great variety of changes and mis- 
fortunes, which have caused the rose on her cheeks to 
fsde, the flesh to consume away, and her skin to become 
dry and withered, and have covered her face with the 
wnokks of age ; but who still retains some general fea- 
tures by which we recognise her as the person who used 
to be the delight of the circle in which she moved. Such 
is the present appearance of this h(dy dty, which was 
once ' the perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole 
eirth.'** 

In these memoirs will be fotmd the Christian expe- 
rience and travels of a young, but a good man. We 
hate already said, it is a plain and unpretending work, 
—and while it po ss esses nothing that is splendid or 
powerful, it contains much that is profitable lor edifica- 
tion, information, and amusemenL 



Mem^r of the Rev, John Brown^ Imte Prqfeifor ofDi^ 
mnUff, tmder the Auociate Synod, and MinisUr of the 
Gospel, Haddington, A new edition, corrected and 
enlarged, by the Rev. John Brown, Whitburn. Ber- 
wick. Thomss Melrose. 1828. 

The BvUerJty. By Mrs Sherwood, author of •« LitUe 
Henry and his Bearer,** dtc Berwick. Thomas 
Mdiose. 1829. 

We have classed these two little works together. 



thoof^ the only eoonexion they have with each other is, 
that they are both printed at Berwick, in a style of neat- 
nesa whidi reflecu much credit on the provincial press 
of that town. The Life of the Rev. John Brown, well 
known as the author of the ^^ Self-intarpreting Bible," 
the *^ Dictionary of the Bible.*' and many other reli- 
giotts works, is an Interesting memoir of a pious and di- 
ligent Chrisiian.— " The Butterfly," by Mrs Sherwood, 
is an excellent story for children, by an authoress who 
has already distinguished herself as an amiable and use- 
ful instructress of youth. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



P£VEa IN EDUIBUaoU. 

CWk sre hsppv to be able to present our reader* with the fol- 
lowing fatfonnimon on thn interesting tul^ect, and to promise 
o cc as ion i l noticeiof a sjmilar descripnon nom the same pen.] 

During the last two months a' fever has been prevail- 
ing epidemically in the New Town of this city, and has, 
we fear, in many families, converted the usual merry-ma- 
king time of Christmas into a Sieason of painful suspense 
and anxiety. Since the cold weather has, however, set in, 
its progress has been arrested, and we are happy to state 
it is now rapidly disappearing. It is remarkable that 
this epidemic has prevailed almost exclusively among 
the higher orders of society, and particularly in those 
spacious and airy streets which have generally been con- 
sidered free from the dangers of that miasm — a conta- 
gious effluvium, which is so universally dreaded in those 
narrow and dirty parts of the town where the poorer 
classes herd together in small ill-ventilated apartments, 
in which poverty and wretchedness too frequently ag- 
gravate all the calamities of disease. The reverse was 
the case in the epidemic of 1826 and 1827; during 
nine months of which period as many as 1570 poor pa- 
tients were admitted with fever into the Royal Infirmary 
and Queensberry-house. 

The present epidemic has most commonly assumed 
an inflammatory character, although in many cases the 
danger seems to have been apprehended from extreme 
eshaustion, several of those affected having, in the 
course of a few days, experienced so much debility as to 
render their recovery exceedingly tedious and lingering. 
In all cases, indeed, the disease has been very uncertain 
in its progress, and the time of iu crisis. In some in- 
stances, especially those in which the head has been 
much affiu;ted, it has been excessively rapid, and the 
critical day frequently happened as early as the third, 
fifth, or seventh day ; but where the chest has become 
affected in the progress of the disease, it has tun on to 
the twentieth, twenty, fifth, or even thirtieth day, with- 
out any alarming symptom supervening, or any change 
for the^better being^ manifest. Here it may be remarked, 
that critical days are now scarcely attended to by the 
physician, for, since a more bold and active practice has 
been introduced in fever, they have varied so continu- 
ally as to render it impossible to calculate on them. Dr 
Welsh, who paid considerable attention to this subject, 
when superintendent of the Fever.hospital, remarks, 
that out of 743 cases, 467 terminated on critical, 181 
on non-critical days, and in 95 the precise day could 
not be known : 129 terminated on the seventh alone ; 
but, on the other hand,^in 34 cases which proved fatal, 
10 only fell on the critical, 22 on the non-critical days, 
and in 2 the day could not be ascertained. On the whole, 
it may be observed, that every variety has been mani- 
fested in the period of the occurrence of critical days, 
more especially in the present epidemic 

Considering the extent to which this epidemic has 
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pfefidkd, we mn happf to my that finr eum luifc ter* 
raiiurted nUfftvouimbly ; and it mar b« bare ioteretdoff 
to remark, that people li?iog in Lurge well^yeotilatea 
kooaea, and aarrouoded by ^ the Inxariaa of lifie, do 
HOC appear to paia through a milder form of fever diao 
thoae poorer oiaera, who, in miserable and dirty horela, 
endure, eren in aicknew, every poaaUe privation. 
Henoe, Proftaior Alison, wliose ezpen«noe in fever has 
been extensive, and who is one of the highMt aothori. 
ties in the medical world, observes, *^ That persons ha- 
bitually living in spadous and well-ventilsced rooms, 
would have fever in an aggravated form if confined in 
dose and dirty rooms, is very probable ; but those ae- 
customed to inhabit the miserable, Hi-aired, and dirty 
parts of the town, appear to pass through fever in thdir 
own houses, with some difference, indeed, in the symp. 
I toms, but in genend as favourably as those who are re- 
moved to Hospitals.** He also adds, «^ And the fact 
; deserves particular attention, that cases previouslv mild 
have taken a deddedly unfavourable turn on being re. 
moved to the hospital in the second week of the disease, 
and such icaieval later than the glghth day is never ad. 
visable.'* 

Here it may be asked, whedier the pVesent epidemie 
' is, or has been, contagious ; and the reply to sudi query 
liiust be given somewhat conditionally, as a sweepins 
negative or affirmative assertion will not apply to m 
the cases that occur. ** We cannot doubt,*^ says Dr 
Bateman, ** that a great number of the cases of fever 
which appear durtn|^ an epidemic season, are entirely in- 
dependent of contagion for their origin;** and Ih Arm- 
stronjg also observes, •* The result of my inquiries is, 
that I bdieve malaria to be die primary source of iliat 
is called Typhus FeVer.** There cannot be any doubt 
that the origb of the epidemic f^en may frequently be 
referred to sudi local causes. Thus, at die time when 
Che great plague of London occurred, the streets were 
narrow— the houses high and irregular— eveiy free cur. 
rent of ahr was interrupted — every kind of dirt allowed 
to He in the gtrnts,— the drains were choked up, and 
the atmosphere was constantly loaded with mephitic ex. 
halations. Accordingly, all kinds of diseases prevailed 
among the inhabitants, and even the cattle in the vid. 
nity of the town, the autunm befbre the plague broke 
out, died in numbers. At length the fatal cslamity 
commenced its ravages, and so terrible a scene of deso- 
ladon ensued, that in the page of history it seems rather 
like the exaggerated flcdons of a romance, than the re. 
presentation of a scene which thousands of our fellow, 
creatures lived to witness. Dr CtJSa mentions, that in 
the 17th century, the mortality from agues in London 
was such, that the living could hsrdlv bury the dead. 
Even in Edinburgh, before the draining of the North 
Loch, intermittent fever was the prevailing disease, and 
flrequeniW baffled the remedies of art ; whereas now, this 
form of fever> though occasionally occurring, is exceed, 
inglyiue. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think diat the late 
epidemic derived its origin firomsome peculiar condition 
of the atmosphere, attribuuble soldy to the season of 
the year. We know severd instances of individuals 
who became aflfected simultancoudy, without ever h*> 
' any interview or communication with persons 
ty aflfbcted. It has, moreover, frequently been 
to a single member of a fiimily, without 
spreading among those in the habit of visiting, dther 
occadonally or frequently, the bed-side iA the afflicted. 
These remarks are applicable, however, soldy to the 
fbrm of the/reanM epidemic ; nor do we deny the posd. 
biHty, in cases of low typhoid fever, of some effluvlA 
being generated by the diseased condition of the human 
body, which may impregnate the surrounding atmos- 
phere, and, being inhaled into the ^stem of another per- 
son, be capable of prodadng a similar disease. Several 
eases in confitmatlon of audi a supposHton, have occur- 



rod to us ; and as the sabfceC is one of 
tsnaC, we may remni to it at 



IVTEOOUCTIOir or ait OIOAIT IVTO ▲ PftBftBTTg* 
EIAir CRAPS L. 

To Ike Editor of Ike EdMurgk LUmtry JommiaL 

81B,— To many of yo«r country readsn, and to not a 
few, pediapa, even of your town readen, it may not be un- 
interesting toreodve some account of tlie fir«t intradnc 
tkm of instrumental music into a Presbyterian plaoe of 
woishipb 

Having learned that the Bev. Mr Johnston, minis, 
tor of die Relief Cfaapd m Boxbvgh Place, had re. 
crived the consent of his congregation to the adreissinn 
of an organ, I resolved to witness the eommeDceraent 
of this bold innovation upon the severe limits aflised 
by andent pnjodice,— his ^easing proof of the pm- 
grass mads by true libeiality and sound good^ilbding. 
In the aosidpation of a crowd, I went to the chapd 
early en Sunday last; and had conseqosndy an oppor- 
tnnity of obsciving the behaviour of the andionce as 
they entered. Rardy have I been more gratified than 
I dien was» by the sCiong sense of propriety wliich th'ey 
displayed. One brief ^ance directed to the gallery, 
where the handsome organ was stpdoned, was aU ; and 
each glided ouiedy to his respeedve seat, awaiting wiUi 
cahnness and dseoram die sacred services of the d^. I 
was pleased to obserfis diat there were few strangers 



present, and sdllfewtf of the congregation absent. The 
heart of dw people of ScoUaod, tiumght I, ia yet where 
it ought to BO. l>eeply, truly, do they ftd that the 



house of tied is not a place to which diey may crowd 
fbr die mere gratification of idle curiodty* Enlarged 
and lilierd views may induce them to re«adopt those 
ia^mmentid adjoncta of devotion, uaad by holy men of 
old, and only thrown aside whso tronbloua timea roooed 
men's fadings into angry oppodtkm ; bnt atiil do they 
fled that the serviea of God is a subject finr too aolemn 
fbr trilling and amnasment. 

At lenoth, when the drnrch was well-filled by amoat 
icneetable con g re gat iop, te Rev. Clergyman aniered 
and assumed hia plaes. With great good taata and 
judgment, he sdectcd the liMi Psalm for tbo com. 
mcncsment of the service. I fdt perftctly secuie of the 
rskult. He finished leading,— the organ stmck the key. 
note,— 4he congregation stood up, imd at once the pre. 
center and tlie inatrument licgan that grave and noble 
tnna, consecrated to the heart of every tme son of Scou 
land, by a thousand recdlectiona of the times when it 
waa sung by our btave and good ancsstera in fkr other 
scenes and days,— on wide waste heaths, or in tlie depth 
of lonely glens, accompanied by nature's own mighty 
music, the hoane roar of the wlnte dcaeniding catamct, 
or the shrill waO of the viewless monntain breese. The 
whole au^fenee sung as one man ; and as the organiat 
bad judidoudy pitched the inatrument low, it led but 
did not overpower thehr voice. I have listened with 
rapturous debght to the deep-peaUng organs in the ca- 
thedrals of York and Westminster, and in the mighty 
dome of huge St Paul's, but never did I fied my whole 
soul so madi borne dolt in holy ecstasy, as when baaed 
upon the sacred hynm poured forth from many fervent 
human hearts. At thecondusionof thepsalm, I again 
looked round me ; and dther my eyes decdved me, tn 
t^aj face was brightened with a purer glow,— radiant 
with a hearufelt satisfaction, and prepared to join with 
deeper and more earnest fervour in the sacred stfvices of 
the place and day. 

It were tedious rspedtlon to be equally minute hi de- 
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teribiiig the other pMlnu that were rang daring the pro- 
gteas of diTuie worship. Sitffioe it to ley, that the 
tunes were, with eqtul taste and judgment, all selected 
from among those old and Tenerated melodies* which 
can never be listened to, nor sunfr^ bat with feelings of 
deep aolemnitj. Nor was the effect impaired by ha- 
ving them ushered in bj anj gandy prelude, or eooda- 
ded by mny high.wrought bat unmeaning ^iia2f. All 
was plain, simple, impressive ; and at the dismisssl of 
die congregation I mingled among them, bat saw not 
one dissatisfied countenance, nor heard one word which 
even hinted disapprobation. 

Thos have I with ttanitzed delight bdidd what I 
longed, but scarcely dared to hope for..the introdac- 
tioo of instramental music into a Scottish Church. Let 
us hope that the example will be immediately and uni- 
▼eriaUy followed. The barriers of ancient prejudice, so 
kog deemed impregnable, have been broken through, 
and no calamity has followed : let none be any longer 
dreaded. Shall the established church pennit herself to 
remain bdiind her more riaid sister ? I trust she will 
not. I trust ere long to hear in all her temples the 
praises &f the Almighty sung as hj David of old, the 
sweet psalmist of Israel, at once with the heart, the lips, 
and every fittinfl; aecompaument, which may tend to 
elevate into sublimer xq»tuxe the holy song of ttue imd 
pare devotioo. 

lBm,iir« 
Your most obedient, Ac 

X.Y.Z. 
EDnrBvmaH, Jm. 20, 1829. 



LETTERS FROM LaNDON. 
No. UL 

If I were to be tenified by omens, Ishoold def^this 
letter to some mote auspicious day. Since yesteiday 
moraing up to this hour, twelve ac noon, London has 
been enveloped in a shroud of fog, black and pungent as 
the smoke of its sea-coal. That glorious canopy, the 
iky, is as dieerless as the close of an ill-spent U£e ; and 
the dim figures traversing the streets appear to the op- 
pressed fancy like the hope-abandoned souls seen by 
Vatbek, hurrying to and fro in the hall of Eblis. In 
the chiuches and the shops, the glimmeiing of tapers 
(ve do not speak it profanely) has ill atoned for the ab- 
sent light of heaven. Within the last ten minutes, a 
doll circle of fire has appeared in that part of the fir- 
mament where the sun ought to he { and by its aid I 
endeavour to address you. 

Yon may possibly wish to hear a little about the Co- 
losseum, of which the newspapers have said mo roach. 
When oompleted^-which, for lack of funds, 1 fear it will 
not be for many months— the Colosseum will gratify 
visitors of every age. It was a daring adventure in the 
pleasant little man who projected it, and who has 
brought it to its present state of forwardness ; and upon 
that very gromid it bids fair, in the end, to remunerate 
him amply. There is, most decidedly, no place of 
smusement in or near London, to rival this as laid 
down in Mr Homor's plan, to which it is rapidly ap- 
proximating. His hope of an immediate return is 
chiefly derived from the subscriptions to the dab, the 
rooms for which constitute a leading division of the 
buildings. One of these I consider very fine ; it is about 
a hundred feet in lengUi. I stood beside a pane of the 
oovn glass intended for its windows, and seeing it over- 

Sp me, inquired its altitude ; the answer was seven feet, 
omor's ideas are magnificent, and it were a pity |hat 
they should be circumAcribed fbr want of the where- 
withdL Hie Club will, I understand, have the sup- 



port of high rank and fisshioo. The principal norelty 
in its constitutions! arrangements will be, permisiifm to 
every member, to introduce two ladies. 

Last week brought forth a new play at Droxy, a 
new musical drama at Covent Gardeq, and a translated 
opera at the ultra-fluminsl Surrey, 'fht play, jnis- 
called a tragedy, is entitled *^ CaswaUoH'** It was fa. 
thered by a Mr Walker, author of *'*• 9Falbetf,**_al. 
though both the living and the dead possess a share in 
its fntemity ; the daim, however, is not worth contend- 
ing. The piece is s sluggish melo-drama; and after de- 

lightingthr^ «^'.i. *;'-*! ninltu.;': r.,r NKi^'lry n ^;^[-. v,Ul 
quietly be gatliered to its kind. The (Jo vent (iarden 
novel^ was splendidly produced, and fairly acted; bat 
not one note of the " Nymph of the Grotto*^ will ever 
reach popularity. The 6urrt7 affair, originally French, 
music and all, is an aj^reeable trifle, under the attractive 
suburban title of " My Old JVoman.^'' Laporte and a 
French company are drawing fashionable audiences to 
the English Opera-house, Laporte is the chief favour- 
ite among the male performera, and Jenny Co^b, a vi- 
vadous and clever girl, is the flower of the actresses. A 
powerful auxiliary is expected in the person of Jenny 
Vertpr^ fbr whom, it b said, CouUiamrtDncde Vi- 
cenza entertained a particular respect. 

The whispers in the literary circles |ure hardly worth 
echoing. The proprietors of annuals are all agog about 
the illustrations for nest year. Some of the leaders con- 
template improvement in t|ie literary department, and 
what is exceedingly sensibls, speak of a higher prjq^for 
authorship. Aljan Cunningiuun is ft work upon the 
lives of British painters and sculptors, for Alurray's 
iSiographical Series. Thb is a most suiuble employ- 
ment for Allan*s judgment, experience, and honesty. 
I believe he has Hogarth now in hands. I wonld spend 
more praises on Cunningham, did I not think iiimguilty 
of a dmilar offence to that for which the eeuntryman 
voted banishment to Aristide8.--«ofr:y bodtf praiits him. 

This is a long epistle, and I fear a dull ooe^ut 
think of the atmosphere, and for this time focgif e me. 



ORIGINAL POeTRY. 



THE DESOLATE. 
By Henry G. BelL 



Thc mark of Cain is on my brow. 

And in my soul a deeper curae^ 
And *tis with scorn that even now 

I weave my feelings into verse ; 
For what has Terse with them to do? 

Or why should song of mine reveal 
Thoughts foreign to the va%ar crew. 

Who yelp round genius* chariot wheel? 



Tet gushingly the song roHa on ;— 

The tale of passion and of guilt 
Assumes, untaught, a loftier ton^ 

And on the page, like Mood-drops spQt, 
The fierce words glare before mine eyes, 

And bounds my pulse^ and throbs my brain ; 
And in my ears a deep voice oriea— 

« The post! the post I— It comes agaUi !** 
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I tell not of her peerless charms,— 

By me— by all — their spell was felt ; 
They could have roused a world to arms, 

And round her conquerors would have knelt : 
I tell not of the queenlike grace 

Endiademed upon her brow ; 
Why waste weak words?— I iee her fiMX^— 

O God ! it shines upon me now! 



And what was I ? — In outward form 

An aliject and a Tulgar thing ; 
For o*er me, like a darkening storm, 

Pale ugliness sat gibbering ; 
And if the mind within redeemed 

Its outer case— its worthless shrine— 
They knew it not,^it never gleamed 

Thro' features so defonned as mine. 



Tet there were moments, fraught with pride^ 

When I haie felt my inward power ; 
And walked erect with haughty stride 

As if bold beauty was my dower ; 
And often, with a glistening eye, 

<< Shall mind," I taught myself to say, 
" A portion of eternity. 

Bow down before the idol day ?'* 



Twas wen ;— they own*d my mental might ; 

Yet not the less they passed me by ; 
Or when I joined their revris light, 

They look'd with cold averted eye :— 
All esccept kerj^^^he sought me out ; 

5^ ever met me with a'smile ;— 
Heaven ! how I soom'd the rabble rout, 

Whom I had envied so erewhile ! 



Tru»— trua— most true ! I dared not think, 

But wildly drank the poisoning cup ; 
I stood upon the dizzy brink. 

And gave myself to madness up. 
Oh ! never mortal loved as I ! 

Love ! 'tis a word profaned and vain ; 
It was a rapturous agony— 

'Twas burning tears that fell like rain. 

VIII. 

But did the love me? — Does the sun 

Love the base worm its heat brings forth? 
Could «A«^— the bright — the glorious one^— 

On me bestow— (by Heaven ! there's mirth— 
A horrid mirth in such a thought !) 

On me bestow her world of light, 
With all its starry glories fraught,— 

On m^,— « thing of hopeless night ? 



'Twas only pity /— Bont my brain ! 
That damning thou^t ! she jmCia/ me ! 

The common boon each wretch might gain. 
Was all that she had given to me ! 

'Twas charity— «y, call it Mat- 
In charity her smiles she gave, 

As bounty to the beggar's brat, 
Wham gold from penury may save ! 



She loved another ! — They were wed. 

I saw the bridal train, and stood 
A breathing corpse— a form of lead. 

They left me to my solitude.- 
I started wildly from my trance, 

In handfuls tore away my hair. 
And taking for my god blind chance^ 

I wander'd forth— I know not where. 



My life hecame a fieverish dream ;— 

I think I sought a foreign land, 
And saw strange faces round me gleam. 

And join'd an outlaw's roaming band : 
I got inured to scenes of blood. 

Yet can I not remember how ; 
Upon my mind there fell a cloud. 

And that same cloud is on it uow» 



I've sat on rocks alone at night, 

And howl'd to every wind that blew ; 
I've pray'd that there might fiJl a blight 

Upon my head, instead of dew. 
I've made my haunt with desert beasts, 

And loved to see their gory fimgs ; 
I've mingled with them at their feasts, 

And watch'd their victims' dying pangs. 



Years passed, and left with me no track. 

Save such as maiks uncertain dreams ; 
At length it chanced I wander'd back, 

And look'd and saw my native streams. 
I saw her house !— the setting sun 

Had bathed it in a hdy calm ; 
My mood was dianged ; and one by one 

Thoughts stole into my heart like bahn. 



I ventured near. Beneath a tree 

A sad and grey-hair'd man I spied ; 
I named her name :^" Alas !" said he, 

'* Scarce three hours since my lady died !" 
I look'd and trembled ; but to me 

There was no meaning in his wmrds ; 
Dead! No! that horror could not be<— 

I caught the voice of singing birds ! 



Unquestioned and unquestioning, 

The house I entered, and I heard 
Nought but a hushed low whispering, 

That scarce the solemn silence marr'd. 
I walk'd at once into the room^— 

The awful room in which she lay ;— 
I found her ready for the tomb,— 

I knelt beside the 8ti£Ren*d day. 

XVII. 

Tempt me no more— I dare not writ»— 
I might bUMpheme the earth and sky ; 

They buried her— I saw the sight— 
I know that she is dead — and I— 

A crazed, bewildered man, live on, — 
My life a vision— heaven a dream^ 

The soul a mist— the heart a stone- 
Away !.thiiigs are not what they seem ! 
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SONNETS.. 



TO OXVKVUTK. 



On being preterUed with a Bible, 

I. 
This flared book, sweet Mercy sent firom Heaven^ 

As from an Angelas hand my heart receiv esi ■ 

A my«*ic record of the fiuth that gires 
High beacoo-llghts to those who may have striven 
Agaimt the fiend of darkness, and been driven 

Beneath that night of life, when doubt on doubt 
Wve seen like tempest-lifted waves to rise, 

Tin every star of hope had trembled out ;— > 
This Ueased refuge, which the good and wise, 

The Patriarch-Martyrs, lofty and devout, 
Soucht as in audience with their God above, 

With many a sigh Aill pensively I take 
E*en as a pledge of thy divinest love, 

Warning frmn deadi a sinmberer to awake. 

II. 

I mx% thy v<4ee, sweet Spirit ! and look forth. 
As does the seaman in the hush of night, 
When storms are sleeping, and the dreamy light 

Of the pale moon among the waves gives birth 
To rilent Codings, and high thoughts that start 
Like passion- winged meteors from the heart, 

Streaming beyond our destiny on earth ; 
Se^ pausing on its wonders,- would I share 
The fiUth of nations, and exulting tear 

Mysdf from worldly hopes of little worth ; — 
And this is at tky summons ; thus hast thou 

More than thine earthly love, or blessing given. 
That I may rest myself prepared now 

To meet with thee and all we love in Heaven. 

Alastok. 



LITBRABT CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Tbk iJira D170AI.0 SrawAmr..— We propose fflvfog s pisce in 
oar next number to the very able Uogrsphical notice of this cde- 
bntol roan, whidi appears tn the " Annual Obituary" fiir 18f9. 

A eomnlete edition of the woriu of Profiessor Rdd has been 
psblfibed in Paris. 

The History of the Rise and Progress of the Mahranetan power 
in India, fhxn its eommeneement in the year 1000 till 1620, trans- 
lated from the Persian, by Lieutenant-CoUmel John Briggs, late 
remlrnt at Satara, is abont to be published. 

A Novel, entitled " Restalrig." by the Authoress of " St John- 
Btoon. or the Gowrie Cofispiracy." win appear in a fiew days. 

Another cheap work is announced, to be publbhed periodically, 
and to be called the Library of Religious Knowledge, consisting 
of a series of original Treatises, written in a popular and flamiUar 
^le. on the nxtst important subjects relating to the History. 
ProfliecieB, Doctrines, and Duties of Revealed Religion ; the 
vliole to be conducted by clergymen of the Church of England. 
A Number will appear every fortnight, price sixpenoe. 

The English langiuure is becoming s great flsvourite in Ger- 
many: and as a proof of this ft may bo mentioned, that there has 
been this year published at Heidelberg, <in the Dudiy of Baden,) 
sn English Annual, bearing the foUowfng title : *' The English 
rircdde upon the Banks of the Rhine, an Ahnanack for 1829, ex- 
IdMtiag a eholee of BngUah and Gennsn Talas, Poems, and HIb. 
torical Aneedotes t embellished with superb engravtega." Most of 
the best Ei^Ush dssaks have alio been reprinted In Germany at 
rcry low prices. 

fifaM»<-The eommoo objections to Bine Stockings are absurd. 
They ought not to be objected to because they know too much, 
bat beeause they kiu>w too Uttle. Whenever a woman acquires as 
■inch learning as a man, she sequires with her knowledge the art 
of caneealing It Experto crede. Blues would iu>t be bores for 
«lMC they have, iMt for their prttsnsloni to what they have fioe. 



LscTuaxs oir Astbon omy.— We were presrat at Mr Lloyd's 
flirt Lecture on this sutt^ect, in the Caledonian Theatre oo 
Thursday erening. The audience was but scanty, and the house 
IndilBsrently lighted, and mudi worse heated. The transparen- 
cies, however, were pretty and interesting ; and Mr Lloyd illus- 
trated them in an easy and fomillar manner, calnrtared to con- 
vey both instruction and amusement. 

Theatrieai GoMlp.— Neither PasU nor Caradori axe to sing at 
the Italian Opera this season. Compared with Pasta, all the other 
prima donnas are robin redbreasts. Under the Immediate patron- 
age of Lord Fife. tiJoHt petUe danseuse, of the name of PauHme, 
is to appear in the ballet department— The new play called •* Cas- 
waUon** has been successful ; but though called a tragedy. It 
turns out to be a melo-dranuu— Keen, we are afraid, is sgsin at 
his old tricks j— " sudden indisposition,'* in the words of the ma- 
nager, but *' complete intoxication," in the phrase of the Tlma» 
prevented his appearing the other evening at Covent Garden, 
after an audience had assembled to see his perCormance of Richard 
III— The Beaux Stratagem continues to draw good houses every 
night of its perfonnance.--A Mrs Evans is to make her debut 
soon alDrury Lane in the character of JIfaiutonr. She is an Irish 
lady, and said to possess a voice of great power; but this, or 
some such thin^r, is said of all debuUntes.— At our own Theatre, 
the revived play of the Hypocrite has been played several nights 
with success. Last night, an opera of the celebrated Massing 
was inoduced; butwecaanotofeourse speak of its metiu tiUour 
next. 

Weekly List of Performances. 

Jan. 17 — Jon. 23. 

Sat. T?u TJypocrite, Free and Easy, ^ OUderoy, 

Mow. Do., A QreenrEyed Monster. 

TuKS. Jant Shore, He Uet like Truth. ^ Forty ThUves, 

W«D. The Hypocrite, A Green-Eyed Monster. 

Thub. Ramah Droo^ Free and Easy, A The Bottle Imp. 

FBI. Do.,S^PaulPry,. ^ 

Books very recently publUhed.'^llomes (Sir Evan) Compara- 
tive Anatomv. vols. V. and Vl., 4ln. L.4, 4s. ; imperial 4to, L.6. 
Ob. boards.-Tumer's Edward the Sixth, Ac. 4to. L.2, As. boards. 
•Loudon's Maffaxineof Natural History, vol. L. 8vo. 18s. boards. 
—Annua] Obituary, 18S9, 8vo, 15s. boards.— Woolrich's Commer- 
cial and Mercantile Law, 8vo, 18s. boards.— Ban's Scripture Stu- 
dent's Assistant, lfmo.Js.6d. boards,— Brown's (Rev. T.) Ser- 
mons, 8vo, 98. boards.— Wood's Account of Sessional Schools, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. boards.— The Annual Peerage for 18?9. fvoh. 
ISroo, L.1, 8s. boards.— Stevens's Comments, vols. Xlll. and 
XIV., 8vo, 10s. each, boards.— Vitits to the Religious World, 
l*mo, lOs. 6d. boards.— Twelve Years' Military Adventure, f 
vols. 8vo, L.I, 4s. boards.— The BaU, or a Glance at Atanack's, 
crown 8vo, 7». 6d. boards.— An Inquiry. What is the One True 
Faith ? 8vo. 19s. boards.— Fate of Oraysdale, S vols. Itmo. 14s. 
boards.— Slade's Prayers for the Sick. ISroo, 4s. 6d. boarda.— 
Plain History of England, 18mo, Ss. 6d. half-bound. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall present our readers, next Saturday, with a phrono* 
logical table of the cranial developement of the notorious Burke, 
accompanied by such remarks as the subject mav suggest 

Wc have received Arom the author and pubUsher, *' A Laeoale 
Narrative of the Lifo and Death of James Wilson, known by the 
name of Daft Jamie. Price Thrippence.*' It seems a work of in- 
estimable value.— We shall consult our Publishers regarding the 
suggestion of ** A Subscriber."— It is our intention to notice oc^ 
casionally the Reviews and Magaaines as they appear periodical- 
ly.— The Communications of •• W. B. S." of Perth, wUl not suit 
us.—** Waverley" was published in 1814, and was reviewed short- 
ly afterwards in the Edinburgh Review. 

We have received the poetical communications of '*T. B. J.-of 
Glasgow; " The Plague of Darkness" wUl appear in an early 
Number.— We are afMd «' J. D." of Glasgow is no poet—" Dis- 
appointment" does not come up to our standard.— The verses 
•* By a Young LadjT are pretty, but Immature.— The •« Frag- 
ment" about Bndymion Is rather too much of a fragment— Of 
tfie stansas suggested by Thorn's statues, the foUowing is the 
best:— 

'* The hithest praise be his who wrote 

A lay 8urpas4*d by none; 
The next be his who could 

Such poetry In stone." 

We like the melody and expression of the two airs which have 
been adapted to the *' Scots Sisng" by rhe Ettrick Shepherd, and 
the baUad of *' Young Randal." ha our hut, and shall be glad 
to see them arranged at the author's convenience. 

A concot of vocal sacred music is to be given in St George's 
Church, on the 4th of Pebniary, fbr the benefit of the widow and 
family of the late ingenious composer. R. A. Smith. Mr A. Mur^ 



ray, who has succeeded Mr Smith as precentor in St Georoe's, is 
to be conductor, and most of the pnrfcs^ooal musicians of Edin- 
burgh have volunteered their aenriccs. We trust the atteodaoee 
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ADVfiRTi8£MfiNTS» 

Xkmnsctad toUh Stnencc, l^UenUure, and fhe 4rU. 

JM«t yublUhed, 

^ Waooh ^ farinff, S. HuQtwSottart. and iUSao^ Hnofw 

Street, Edioburg^* 

!■ opfl ?ol!nqi>l>nu>, irUh portr«it, pilce 5f. lidi. 

MEMOIRS of Ifae Rev. PLINY FISK, A. M., 
-^^^ tatellintoMVTtoFftkctiii«,ftantbflAMrlflMiBo«dor 

^"^ By ALVAN BOND, 

Va«tiirof Ae ConcRffatiiODAl Church in Sturhridii. UmmtHum^ti, 
BAltafi^ : PriDted ft>r Wauoh & Iwut M. OaLx, Glas- 
gow; R. ir.Tim<DuMiii{ and Jamxs Duvcaw, London. 

ThitdaytovnbllilMd. 

Price 8s. 6d., extra boards, VohmM L of 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through Rus^ 

"^ and Siberian Tartaiy. to the Frontien of China, tha.Firosen 

Sea* and Kamtehatka. 

ByCapt JOHN DUNDAS COCHRANE, R.N. 
Two vols. A New Edition. 
Edinbonht Printed tar Covbtabui As Co.; aod Hvwt, 
CBAirpK, ^Co. London. 



Thiadayli^ 

i^ol.of 
THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

•■• Dedicated, by perrelaaion. to Hia Oran 

Tin DuKB or Bvocx.kuch akd QuBXHaannT. 
Edltnl by Gnonop Linl«t. Eaq. apd wnbrtliah a d with an 
eksant Bnmrina of mm B. Patow. 

^t^a NoTil. wUl contain a beauttfiil BngmilBg of Mlaa Nosl. 
Ptttalidied by J. Lothiak • Edinbuysh i AauBMAJm^ London i 
and Lbous, DnhUn. 



JONES* VIEWS IN EDINBURGH* 

JONES* VIEWS IN LONDON. 

JONES' VIEWS OF NOBLBMSN AND 

GENTLEMEN'S SEATS. 

TIJE above Works, unrivalled in ebenpness, and 

' be.iuty of engraving, are each of them nubUincd in Num« 
tttm containing Foim Visw6 and four pages of lettor-preaai price 
One Shillin«. Proqfjt on Indta paver, J*, a-nvmber. The 
Plates of aU the three Works are exhibited at the preffoifts of Mr 
J. Lothian, 41, St Aatirew's Square. Intending Subaeribers are 
tPipectfully informed that they wiU rooelTe Impfassioni gipotf in 
■Boportion as their orders are early. 

PulilUheU by JoN ks and Co. London ; aod J. Uavu», Bdi»> 
tvxfh. 



ASTRONOMY, 
Accompanied by the dulcet notes of the Celeitinth 

CALEDONIAN THEATRE. 
DIOASTRODOXON, 

OB 

GRAND TRANSPARENT ORRERY, 

With all the Splendid Scenery annually diaplayed In 

London. 

MR LLOYD 

"CTAS the honour most respectfully to announce 

"*■ to the NobllUy, Gentry, and Public at large, in the City of 

EiUnburgh and iu vicinity, that, anxious to facilitate a General 

Accommodation, he has encaged the above elegant Theatre. 

(which will afford a beautiful display of the Orrery) for Six 

Lectures, in Two CotrRsus of Three I^ectures each. 

The evening Course to be given on 

THURSDAY, FRIDAY, AND SATURDAY. 

the 22d, Sod, and 24ih January 1S29. 

The Morning Course ts intended to be given on the succeeding 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY, 

the 26th, 27th, and 28th JflDuary, if Forty Subticribers are ob- 

t^ed on '•aturdav at noon, the i4th instant If not, no Mom- 

ing Course can begivcn, and the Evening Course will be reneafc. 

ed on the above mentioned days. 

Subscribers to the Morning and Evening Course, Three Left- 
tures, Boxes, 7»» 6d. ; Pit, <». 6d. ; ticket! transferable— Non- 
iubscribers Boxes, 38.: Pit, 2« ; Gallery, Is.— Doors opened at 
hair-njifit Six, begin st Seven preciwly- 

SubKTiptiom are received, and Tickete may be had, at Mr Jonv 
Anderson's, North Bridge Street; Mr Lindsayb. South St 
Andrew Street; aud Mr Jamks Andsrsot^'s, George bticel; 
booksellers. 

Ticket* may also be had. from Eleven to Three each day pf^ 
▼lousto the commencement of the Course, at No. J, St Jamef 
Sijuare, where place** for the Boxes may be taken. 
«t. Subscribers taking placet to retain them during the Course. 



In ISmoj pfiet Tfi lieatday 
MY GRANDFATHER'S FARM; or. Pictures 

"ThisisaptaaaBnkUttlebook. W« retix* iii*9 the fmiv ao4 
beauttiU thoil^ of the author, wfth the same felines aa if. oa 
emerging tnm the crowded streets of a city, we ftmnd oundrrs 
in some grec^ and shady and flkdit^ arbour."— Lomfon Wedtlff 

'* we have nerufcd this Tolume with great pleasure— ai^ we 
are oonrinoed that it wiil, when better known, dflbrd pleasure to 
ererr one who reada It tt eontaina aix>Te twenty akeldtfs of 
rural Iifb>*-that is, not roeradescriptJoosof rani scenery«.Haf hd)s 
and dales, and rocks and rivers— but pictures of human oonduct 
and human feeHngt. There ia no amUtlon lo dasale oe aatonirii 
— bu^ like GotdaBOlth. the author, by a simple and direet expo- 
sition of man's every-day life, wins the attention, and carries the 
sympathies of his reader into the scenes which he paints t ami we 
experience the same sort of gratiflcatien in studjing his pietores 
which we derive ftom looking on the creations of VTlkic^s pencil. 

We state, with the greatest sioeerity, (hat, in our oplnioa, a 

work of greater intriiMic aserit in Its class, and leas ostcntatiouc in 
its pretensions, has not, for a long while, appeared amopg us.^ I 
New 8eoU Magazine, ^'^ ^^ 

Printed tot OLiran 4s Bovo, Edinbw||b* 



Just puUisbed* ItBUH vtloe iMr beanlat 
OBSERVATIONS upon the eeveral SUNDAY 
^ SERVICES preseribed by die LITURGY thixraghout the 
Year. 

By the Right Reverend ALEXANDER JOLLY. D.D., 
One of the Biahoiis of the Protestant KpleBopal CeoaaiaaiMi bi 

Scotland. 
Bdinbnr^: Rosa rt Grant, LotUan Street. Londeat Goa 
B. WBiTTAKaa. Aberdeen : A. Bbowh dt Cob 

Alao, by the same Author, a Second Edition of 
A FRIENDLY ADDRESS to the EPISCOPA- 
LIANS of SCOTLAND, upon bApTISM AL RlOBIiBRA* 
TION. 8vo»Is.6d. ^y^ 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KUia 

CONSTABLE'S MIS43ELL4NV or ORIGf- 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBUCATIONS i« the Various 
Departments of Literature, bcieoce, and the Art^ 

" A real andeaisthig LiMry of uabftil and entertahilag know- 
edge.'f«-Lttmiry Gftrf/e. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. baiM inlaidedfiir aU ages 
as well as ranks, is printed In a style and form which combine at 
once the means of giving much matter in a small space, with the 
requisites of great deaniess and IMUty. 

The Proprietors of this most valoaUe Work beg toeaU the pub- 
lic attention to the annexed Ust-ef wha» havebeni pubtt ~ 
A volume, oontainbig as much as a thick 8vo, is publianed i 
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and done up in a superior asanncr, price on, Aleo. In order to 
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(Three Pa^ forming a Volume.) price Is. each. Eadi Work ia 
camplete in itadf, and may be had sepaMrtely. 
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V4L^ 1^ L«igm«.«.dCa 1(W 

Bt6«ftii*pfft K liie tabntedttg link beCWMi the H- 
¥itm aM tb* dead. WlMi ■ mU man diek, neafl y all 
dMlllM wif i h ^ ifc dill do Mhim !• to writfc and read 
Ui Mvmoiia^ If bf bat M^ behind bim fai bbr worfct 
dM fktnt of a gMaf.aod original mind, ic it not mi« 
fikaly tbai oten porff^ty may take an interest in hie 
aei lBg i and dobigi, And fM anxioos to acquire Mtne. 
tlii^ lika ^ perionll acqnabitanee wbidi was ebjoyed 
by bia edaeemporariiai Nor la tliii simply the grmtifi. 
cMfan of an idle enridUty. The ftittne must in all cases 
be gaided by the past; and when the map of the lires 
of meao wbo bare pi^eeded ns is spread out before us 
i9t o«t ettttinaiioili It ia more than likely that it may 
tdtah ts tb tfoid ma4y of the dangers wiUch surround 



d enable jis to arrire, by a directer road, at 
tte great ol^ecta to wUeb we tend. Few, perhaps, peruse 
dMscaOs of bkigiap>|^ with this avowed purpose; but 
tilb if the eftct wtncV they are calculated, impercepti- 
bfy, to produce^ and 4tiieb giTcs them a ooorsl fanport* 
anee aa w^ as a templbrary mterest. 

no work beftnre us; whidi has now existed for thir- 
tssf ycar^ ll oonductatf on extremely proper principles, 
and with much leapecnOnlity. lu design is to furnish 
Maoafrsof all die most celebnted persons who hate died 
wMtbi Ae past year, whidi Memoirs shall embrace a 
sttteitofit of the leading stents cf their H?es ; and, if 
their pursuits were fiterary, an account of dielr prind:. 
paf productions. To the longer biogtspfaies. a general 
alpbabeelcal Usi is a^ded of all persons of any note 
who hate died within ^e specified time. The materials 
frem wfalchr the Edlt^ compile their information are 
ei(ber sodi pritice doetmoeots as may be transmitted to 
tbam^ of such itoor^i and stotcmana as the friends of 
die deceased may h^e pretiously giten to the world, 
wbetb^in a separate 'form, or in the periodical publics. 
tidOs'or the4ay. Etirry attention is ]»ld to the feelings 
aT smiting relatite^; and a beoetdlent wish to say as 
BAdr good ar posdbtt of the dead seems to pertade the 
vonc 

The pnaent tobt^ie oontidns twen^-nbie full Me. 
BOfrs, besides a cop^s Biographical uidez, supplying 
the piindpil ioddsftts in the lites of seteral hun^beds 
BMte. Among tbdfb of whom more detailed accounts 
srt giten, the mosMmarkable ai« the fbDownig s^-lst, 
Tkt Margrapbu tf Antpaeh^ wbo was the youngest 
daagbter of the ^^A of Berkeley. Her first husband 
wm horti Cimteti, Whom she ditorced, and her second 
the MkfgfBteof A^ispadi. TMs lady acquirsd a greater 
shtfi ornotodety^han she appean to bate been entldcd 
to, by tbepebUcldbn of berown memo^ in 1896, whidi 
wciasrpniaed bec(uise they were the produodon of a per- 
sott or iiiidc wfail ntovcff fai tbe tai ditto, and told 



ibout diem; but which atfe, in point of Ibct, 
little more than a tissue of silliness, egotism, aiid taaity. 
2tt, Dr Maton Oood^ of whose lift so tek^ frdl an ae- 
count has been recendy published by bis friend, Dr 
Olinthus Oregorr. Dr Good was an indostrious and 
worthy mail. Hte medical works are ioffadtdy superior 
to his theological ; the utility of die fbimer is Hkdy 
to gite them a psrmanent talue { die latter will, in aft 
prObatAtity, pertth. 3A^ LadgCttroUneLambft^Udyof 
lingular genius and eccentric character, whose fkta ae» 
quues ah additiooal interest fiom being, to a certafaide. 
gtee, connected with that of the greatest poet of tbe dmr, 
and who, in the course of her fife, became intfmateiy 
acquainted with all tbe most illustrfous persons of Bng. 
land, France, and Italy. Yet it appears tery doabtftil 
whether any one of the three works she has left bdilnd 
her—** Glenarton,** *^ Graham Hamilton,** and <« Ada 
Rheis ** — is destined to be long remembered. 4tfa, Sir 
Henry Torrent^ as brate a soldier during war, and 
as usefbl a one during peace, aa this country eter 
possessed. 6th, Captaim CUtpperton, one of those nu- 
merous and undaunted trateUers whom Scotland has 
sent forth to extood the boundaries of geographical 
knowledge, and to fbll tictims to thehr own enterpri. 
sing spirit He died at Saduttoo, in Africa, on the 
13th of April 1827. <Mi, Harry Sftoe Vam Dyk^ an 
uofHended sdiolar, with genius enou^ to make him 
ambitious of winning for h&self a name, but not enough 
to enable him to achlete his own fortune, and escape 
ftom the bitterness tit disappointment. We are aMd 
he was but one of many who, in the present state of the 
literary world, mat be met widi etery day, toiling on in 
an obscurity that U lightened only by the secret Uunp 
burning within their own souls, and oter whose untime- 
ly fate mankind are eter wifting to drop the late and 
napless tribute of a tear. 7th, Archdeacon Coxe^ whose 
numerous Biographical works will long contmue to be 
referred to with no common interest, exnlbitlng, as they 
do, so much research, accuracy, and learning. 8th, The 
Reo. Le^ Richmond^ a useful and notable man in his 
day and generation. 0th, Henry Neele, to whom pre- 
cisely the same remarks apply as hate been made with 
regard to Van Dyk. 10th, Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager of Wurtembergy ddest daughter of George 
III., a tery amiable petsonage, whose memoirs one 
reads because she Was a queen ; and as it is not etery 
day that a queen dies, it is consequently oolt now and 
dien that we hate ah opportunitt of ascertainbig how 
tery dull a life most of them lead. 1 Idi, General Sir 
Kiel CampbeU^ who, at Sietta Leone, whldier he bad 
been sent aa Gotemor, closed ingloriously a distinguish. 
edmUitary career, abd added anodier argument, if sudi 
were needed, in fatour of die propriety of allowing diat 
pesUlential colony to ba bowled oter by die beaau ci 
diedeaert. 18d^ 7^ .B^w-/ o/ Zriver^og^ 
whose name will lite on die page of Q^^. abd of 
whose character, moral and inteUectua), nMtSltf will 
be best able to jodge. And ISdn DmUd Stewart^ 
probably die most iUustdous name of afi, die memoir 
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of whose life hai been famished expresslr for the **^ An* 
nual Obituary** from original and aatbentie sources, 
and which we shall now proceed, without farther pre- 
face, to lay before our readers, as at once the best spe- 
dmen of the work, and a piece of writing, in itself, 
highly interesting and instmetlTe :— 

DUOALD STEWART, Esq. 

Author of « Th€ PhUotophy of the Human Mind ;" 
and fitrmerly Profmor of Moral PhUotophy in the 
UnivertUy ofEdinhurgh, 

«< DUOALD Stewabt was the only son who snrviTed 
the age of infancy, of Dr Matthew Stewart, Professor 
of Mathematies in the UniTcrsity of Edinburgh, and of 
Marjory Stewart, daughter of Archibald Stewart, Esq., 
one of the Writers to the Signet of Scotland. His fa- 
ther, of whom a Biographioil Memoir has been given 
to Uie public by his distinguished successor in office, 
the late Mr Playfair, is well known to the lirerary world 
as a geometrician of eminence and originality. His mo- 
ther was a woman remarkable for her good sense, and 
for great sweetness and kindliness of SUsposition, and 
was always remembered by her son with the warmest 
sentiments of filial afiection. 

^^The object of this brief notice was bom in the Colle^ 
of Edinburgh, on the 2ad of November, 17^9 and his 
health, during the first period of his life, was so feeble 
and precarious, that it was with more than the ordinary 
anxiety and solicitude of parents that his infanqr was 
reared. His earlv years were spent partly in the house 
at that time attoched to the Mathematical Chair of the 
Universi^, and partly at Catrine, his father's property 
in Ayrshire, to which the family regularly removed every 
summer, when the Academical S^sion was concluded. 
At the age of seven, he was sent to the High School, 
where he distinguished himself by the quickness and 
accuracy of his apprehension, and where the singular 
felicity and spirit with which he caught and transfused 
into his own language the ideas of the classical writers, 
attracted the particular remark of his instructors. 

^ Havinff completed the customary course of education 
at this semmary, he was entered as a student at the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh. Under the immediate instruaion of 
sudi a mathematician and teacher as his father, it may 
readily be supposed that he made an early proficiency in 
the exact sciences ; but the distinguishing bent of his 
philosophical genius recommended him in a still more 
particular manner to the notice of Dr Stevenson, then 
Professor of Logic, and of Dr Adam Ferguson, who 
filled the Moral Philosophy Chair. In October, 1771, 
he was deprived of his mother ; and he, almost imme- 
diately after her death, removed to Glasgow, where Dr 
Reid was then teaching those principles of metaphysics 
which it was the great object of his pupil*s life to incul- 
cate and to expand. 

<^ After attending one course of lectures at this seat of 
learning, the prosecution of his favourite studies waa in- 
terrupted by the declining -^te'of his father's health, 
which compelled him, in the autumn of the following 
year, before he had reached the age of nineteen, to un- 
dcTukc the task of teaching the mathematical classes. 
With what suca'S!* he was able to fulfil this duty, was 
sufficiently evinced by the event; for, with all Dr Mat- 
thew Stewart's wcU-merited celebrity, the number of 
■tudents considerably increased under his son. As soon 
■8 he had completed his twenty-first year, he was ap- 
pointed assistant and successor to his »ther, and in this 
capacity he continued to conduct the mathematical stu- 
Jdir in the T n: r itr tiM his father's death, in the year 
1785, when he was nominated to the vacant chair. 

** Although this conthiued, however, to be his ostensi- 
hie situation in tlie University, his avocations were more 
varied. In the year 1778, during which Dr Adam Fer- 



guson accompanied the Commissioners to America, b< 
undertook to supply his place in the Moral PhUoeopb) 
Class ; a labour that was the more overwhelming, aa hi 
had for the first thne given notice, a short time before 
his assistance was requested, of his intention to add a 
course of lectures on Astronomy to the two daaaes which 
he taught as Professor of Mathematics. Such was the 
extraordinary fertility of his mind, and the fadlitj widi 
which it adapted its powers to such inquiries, that al- 
though the proposal waa made to him and accepted oa 
Thursday, he commenced the Course of Metaphysics 
the following Monday, and continued, during the whole 
of the season, to think out and arrange in ma head in 
the morning (while walking backwards and fbrwards in 
a small garden attached to his father's house in the Col- 
le^), the matter of the lecture of the daj. The ideas 
with which he had thus stored his mind, he poured forth 
extempore in the coarse of the foienooo, with an elo- 
quence and a felicity of illustration surpassing in energy 
and vivacity (as those who have heard him have remark- 
ed) the more logical and better-digested expoeidoos of 
his philosophical views, which he used to deliver in his 
maturer years. The difficulty of speaking for an hour 
extempore, every day on a new subject, for tiyit or six 
months, is not small ; but when superadded to the men- 
tal exertion of teaching also, daily, two cUsses of Ma- 
thematics, and of delivering, for the first time, a course 
of lectures on Astronomy, it may justly be considered 
as a very singular instance of intellectual vigour. To 
diis season he always referred as the most laborious of 
his life ; and such was the exhausdon of the body, from 
the intense and continued stretch of the mind, that, on 
his departure for London, at the dose of the academical 
session, it was necessary to lift him into the carriage. 

<<In the year 1780, he began to receive some young no- 
blemen and gentlemen into his house as pupils, under 
his immediate superintendence, among whom were to be 
numbered the late Lord Belhaven, the late Marquis of 
Lothian, Basil Lord Daer, the late Lord Powersoourt, 
Mr Muir Mackenzie of Delvin, and the late Mr Henry 
Olassford. In the summer of 1783, he visited the Con- 
tinent for the first time, having accompanied the late 
Marquis of Lothian to Paris ; on his return from whence, 
in the autumn of the same year, he married Helen Ban- 
natine, a daughter of Neil Bannatine, Esq., a merdhant 
in Glasgow. 

*« In the year 1785, during which Dr Matdiew Stew- 
art*s death occurred, the health of Dr Ferguson render- 
ed it expedient for him to discondnue ms official la- 
bours in the University, and he accordingly effected an 
exchange of offices with Mr Stewart, who was transfer, 
red to die CUss of Moral Philosophy, while Dr Fer- 

nn redred on the salary of Mathemadcal Professor. 
>e year 1787i Mr Stewart was deprived of his wife 
by death ; and, the following summer, he again visited 
die Continent, in company with the late Mr Ramsay of 
Bamton. 

" These slight indicadons of the progress of the ordi- 
nary occurrences of human life, must suffice to convey to 
the reader an idea of the connexion of events, up to the 
period when Mr Stewart entered on that sphere of action 
m which he laid the foundation of the great reputation 
which he acquired as a moralist and a metaphysician. 
His writings are before the world, and from them pos- 
terity may be safely left to form an estimate of the ex- 
celloice of his style of composidon— of the extent and 
variety of his learning and sciendfic attainments— of the 
singular culdvation and refinement of his mind — of the 
purity and elegance of his taste, .of his warm relish for 
moral and for natural beauty— of his enlightened bene- 
volence to all mankind, and of the generous ardour widi 
which he devoted himself to the improvement of the hu- 
man species— of all of which, whde the English Ian. 
guage endutes, his works will dimtinue to preserve the 
indelible evidence. But of one part of his fame no me. 
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motiat win remifai but in the nooIbctSoo of tfaoee who 
have wxtncned bis ezertimit. At a pablie ■pcaker, be 
wsi justly entitled to nnk among tne fwj flnt of bis 
day ; and, bad an adequate sphere been afiorded for the 
mpbij of liis oiaUNrieal powers, bis merit in this line 
alooa vonld baTe sufficed to secure him an eternal le- 
pntatioQ. Among those who baTe sttraeted the highest 
admizadoo in the senate and at the bar* there are still 
manj living wlm will bear testimooy to his eztraordi- 
naty doqncnce. The ease, the grace, and the dignity 
of ms action ; die oompsss and harmony of lUs Toice, 
in findhility and Tariety of intonation ; the truth with 
which its modnlatiao rosponded to the impulse of his 
feelings, and the sympadietic emotions of his audience ; 
die dear and penpicuous arrangement of his matter ; 
the swelling and uninterrupted flow of bis periods, and 
the rich stons of ornament which he used to borr o w fr om 
the litexatnre of Greece and of Rome, of France and of 
En da n d, and to intcrweate with bis spoken thon^ts 
wia the meet apposite application, were perfections not 
any of them ponessedin a superior degree by any of the 
moat cdebrated orators of the age ; nor do I believe that 
in any of die great speakers c? die time, (and I have 
heard them all,*) they weie to an equal extent united. 
His own opinions were maintained widiout any over- 
weening partiality ; bis eloquence came so warm horn 
the bent, was rendered so impressive by the evidence 
which it liore of die love of truu, and was so ftee ftom 
an controversial acrimony, that what has been remark- 
ed of the purity of purpose whidi inspired the speeches 
of Brutus, mi^t jusUy be appUed to aU that he spoke 
and wrote; for he seemed omv to wish, without further 



refiERnce to others than a candid discrimination of their 
errors rendered necessary, simply and ingenuously to 
disdoae to the world the conclusions to which bis reason 
bad led him : * Non malignitate ant invidia, sed sim- 
pKdtcr et ingenue, judicium animi sui deteziise.* 

** In 1790, after being three years a widower, he mar- 
ried Helen D*Arcy Cranstonn, a daughter of the Hon. 
Mr George Cranstonn, a union to whi^ he owed mudi of 
the subsequent hwpiness of his life. About this time 
it would appear to nave been that he first began to ar. 
ruige some of his metaphysical papers with a view to 
pnUicatkm. At what period be deliberately ret him- 
idf to think systemadodly on these subjects is uncer- 
tain. That his mind bad been habituated to such re- 
flectioos from a verv eariy period is suAdendy known. 
He frequendy anuded to the speculations that occupied 
his boviili, and even his infimt thoughts, and the suc- 
cen of his logical and metaphysical studies at Edin- 
boidi, and the Eesay on Dreaming, which forms the 
Fifth Section of the First Part of the Fifth Chapter of 
the First Volume of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, composed whOe a Student at the CoUege of Glas- 
gow in 1772, at the age of eighteen, are proofs of the 
•troog natural bias whidihe posiessed for such pursuits. 
It is probable, however, that he did not follow out the 
ioqaoy as a train of tluraght, or commit many of his 
idcM to wridng before bis iq^ointment in 1785 to the 
Plrefeisorihip of Moral Philoiopl^ gave a necetsary and 
itesdy direction to his invesdgatbn of metqihydcal 
truth. In the vear 1792 he first appeared before the 
public as an audior, at whidi time the First Volume of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind was given to die 
worid. Wmie engsged in this work he had contracted 
die obligation of writing the life of Adam Smith, the 
Author of the Wealth of Nations, snd very soon after 
be had disembarrassed himself of his own labours, he 
folfiHed the tssk which he haA undertaken— die Bio- 
giaphical Memoir of this emisent man having been 
read st two several meetings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, in the months of January and March, 1793. 
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In the course of this year also, be published the Outlines 
of Moral Philosophy,— a woik which be used as a text- 
book, and which contained brief nodces for the use of 
his students of the subjects which formed the matter of 
his academical prelections. In March, 1796, he read 
befoie the Royal Society his account of die Life and 
Wridngsof Dr Robertwu, and in 1802 that Of the Life 
and Writings of Dr Reid. 

^By thesepublications alone, be continued to b6 known 
as an author tiU the appearance of his v<dunie of Philo- 
sophical Essays in 1810 ;— a work to which a melan- 
choly interest attaches, in the estimation of his friends, 
ftom the knowledge that it was in the devotion of his 
mind to this occupation that be sought a diversion to his 
thou^ts, from tlie affliction he experienced in the death 
of bis second and youngest son. Althoueh, however, 
the fruits of his studies were not given to the world, the 
process of intellectual exertion was unremitted. The 
leadfaig branches of metaphysics had become so famiUar 
to bis mind, that the lectures which he delivered very 
generaUy extempore, and which varied more or less in 
die language and matter every Tear, seemed to cost him 
little effort, and be was thus left in a great degree at 
liberty to «pply die larger part of Ids dav to the prose- 
cution of his ftirther speculadons. Although he had 
read more than most of tnose who are considered learned, 
his Ufo, as he has himsdf somewhere remarked, was 
spent mudi more in refiecthiff than in reading ; and so 
unceasing was the acdvitjr of bis mind, and so strong 
his disposition to trace all subjects of speculation that 
were worthy to attract his interest up to tbdr first prin- 
dples, that an important objects and occurrences fur- 
nished fresh matter to his thoughts.— The polidcal 
events of the time suggested many of his inouiries into 
the prindples of political economy ;■ his reflections on ' 
his occasional tours through the country, many of his 
speculations on the picturesque, the beaudftd, and the 
sublime t snd the study of the characters of his friends 
and acquaintances, and of remarkable individuals with 
whom he happened to be thrown into contact, many of 
his most profound observations on the sources of the va- 
rieties and anomalies of human nature. 

'* In the period which intervened between the publica- 
tion of his first volume of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, and the appearance of his Philosophical Essavs, 
be produced and prepared the matter of aU his other 
writings, with the exception of his Dissertation on the 
Prperess of MetMbysiod and Ethical Philosophy, pre- 
fixed to the Supplement of the Encydopcdia Britan- 
nica. Ind^endent of the prosecution of tnose metaphy- 
sical inquiries which coosdtute the substance of his se- 
oond and third volumes of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, to this epoch of his life are to be referred the 
speculations in which be engaged with respect to the 
science of polidcal economy, the prindples m which he 
first embodied in a course of lectures, which, in the year 
1800, be added as a second course to the lectures which 
formed the immediate subject of the instruction previ- 
oudy deUvered in the university from the moral philo* 
sophy chair. So general and extensive was his acquaint- 
ance with almost every department of literature, and so 
readily did he arrange bis ideas on any subject, with a 
view to their communication to others, that his col- 
leagues frequendy, In the event of illneu or absence, 
availed themselves of his assistance in the instrucdon of 
their dasse*. In addition to his own academical duties, 
be repeatedly supplied the place of Dr John Robison, 
Professor of Natural Philoeophv. He Uu^t for seve- 
ral months durins one winter the Greek classes for the 
late Mr Dalzd : lie more than one season taught the 
roathemadcal classes for the late Mr Playfair : he de- 
livered some lectures on Logic during an illness of Dr 
Finlayson ; and, if I mistake not, he one winter* lec- 
tured for some time on Belles Lettres for the successor 
of Dr Blair. 
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for.tJ)C]qecq>|{ipq,of miyMjif via iaUiv c«j?»iplty, the Uu 
I^r4 A^m^9 w wn of the cdebratcd Mr Diin<P 
Djn^ thepiqiri^ Evl of Wvwickt the piesent Bad of 
Du^y, Lo^ PaJmentoQ^ hit brothor the Hoooimbl^ 
MtTemvic^ and. Mr SuUiT^* the present Uader-Secrv- 
tKij at w«r^w«roplMed under hitcaxe. The Mniquia 
of LaDsdowne* though not an inmate ia bit Cunily^ wai. 
ropldeni altbit tlfloe in£dinburgh> and afreaueotgii^ 
in liis, hpuie* and for him he oootzacted the bluest 
esteem ; and he lived to lee him* alpng with two of hia 
own pupils* cabinet miniatecs a( the same time. Justly 
eoneeiTios; that the fonnatiop of roannen» and of taste ia 
conveijMUuxi* constituted a no leas important pact in the 
education of men destined to mix so larftdy ifi the> 
world, than their graver pursuits, he rendira.hia hq^9A 
at this time the resort of all who were mqatcdiftipgulahr 
e^ for genius, acquiremetit, or elegance in Bfl'^UIi^t 
a^d of all the foreigners who were led to.viiit t||e cajpi^- 
tal of Scotland, ^happily did he supcQcd, in asaortu^g 
his guests, so well did he combine the ^raTj^ and the 
gay, the cheerfulness of youth with the vudom of , age» 
and amusement with the weightier topiqi that fiumid 
the subject of conversation to his more leamed visitora, 
that his evening parties possessed a charm, which. many 
who frequented them have since confessed they, hlMTft 
nought in vain in more splendid and in^pid eptertaiur 
ments. In the year 180C, he accompanied his fiicnd. 
the Earl of Lauderdale on his mission to Paria ; aad.l^ 
had thus an opportunity not only of renpving. many. of 
the literary intimacies which he had formed Ul. Franca 
before the commencement of the Revolutioi^.but'Of ez^ 
tendiug his acquaintance with the emineiU mc^.of that; 
eountry, with many of whom he contipued tQ mij,nlain, 
a correspondence during his life. 

*•'' The year after the death of his son, he reUpQuisl^ed- 
his cliair in the University, and removed to ftinneil. 
House, a seat belonging to his Grace th^ Duke of i||t- 
inilton, on the banks of the Frith of Forth, idkout twenty 
miles frooi Edinburgh, where he spent the remainder of 
his days in philosophical retirement. Fropi this jpJmc^ 
were dated, in succession, the Philosophical Essays, in 
1810 ; the second Tohime of the Philosopjt^ of the Hn^ 
m«n mind in 1813; the Pveliminanr Dissertation t^ the 
JBncydopsidia ; the continuation of. tlie second part of 
the PhUdaop^y in 1827 ; and finaUyvin 1828» thethi^ 
vqfumc^ containing, thue Philoipphy of tKe Ac^ve; and 
Monl Powers of Mao ; a, work, which he- completed 
only a few ^ojrt weeks befose his csj^eer was to dope for 
ever. Here he continued to b^ TisUed by hii fricncU,, 
and by moat forei^nera who could procnre an iojtroda^ 
tion to hia acquaintance, till the month of January. 
1822^ when a atroke of palsy, wluch nearly depmid 
him of the power .of uttesance^ in, a^ great meaaure inca. 
paiciiatcd him for the. enjoyment ox any oth^r sode^ 
than that of a few intimate fUendf* in.whofe coof^fiany 
he felt no constraint. Thia.g/ceat caUvuty* which be-, 
reared him of the £Kulty of speech^ of Uie power of eau 
crclse, of tlie use (\f his right hapd^-^which reduced him 
to a state of almost infantue dependence on those acpund 
him* and sui^jected him ei ec after to a moat abstemious 
leg^men^ he bore with the. moet dignifigd fortitude and 
tranquillulj* The mal^ whicti b^oke his.health and 
coniititMtiqn foe ^ ni^ of his existence, happily im- 
paired neither any of tbcfacultiea of hia jnind, nor the 
eharacteiiatie Tigoor and ^iptivity of hia underatandiiigv 
which enabled him to.riae superior to the. misfortune* 
. As aoon as liis strength was sufficiently re««stabliahed, 
he ceminued to puraue hia atudiea with his wontedaa^ 
sidnity, to prepare hia worka foL the piseaa with the aa- 
■ a tan ce of nia daughter as an amanncnais, and to a?ail 
Umadf with diecarful and unabated rdisb of all the 
■ooieea. of gratification which it was still within hia 
power to enjoy* ejLhibitiog, among aome of the hearicst 
infiimitiea inddent to age, an admirable eiample of the 



. jp mnaet of awWaU-ipeqA li£i qC duAsil. de^pttCA. 
aQd xjeooemfot,, «q beautifullj^ fmagjnM by Cmero 2. 
* Qttiete» et puiPi^ at dfigfiotcR «6t«. attatia,. pladda m/c 
Upis seqectua.' 

^ lagapemlcpmpanyt his m«micr bordered oaseaoewe 1. 
bnl il was the. comMfi comdiUk gravUa^ and bdoogisd 
UMMB to the g^ieral wdghti and authority of his cbarsc^ 
ter^tbim tQ anj; rduetance to take his share in tba cheers 
All interoourae of social life.. He was ever ready to ac« 
knowledge witb a smilD the lumpy sallies of wit, and no 
man hacT ^ keener sense of the ludicrous,, or Iaug)hc4 
more heartily at genuine humour* His doMEtmeat Jiod. 
expieadoo werci easff and unembanaaaed» n iyiifl ftd» ele». 
nqt, and. g|ac«&il« Hia poUtaneM was equally free 
from ^ affectation^ andfrom aU premeditation. It wa«r 
tl^ spontimcipusrasuitof the podty of hisrowa taatetJtfui 
of a heart waim with all the benevolent affectiona*. and* 
was charactetiaed. by a^tiuih and readineea of tact that 
aoQpmmodated his oonduct with undeviating pmprie^ 
to the, drcumaranOBS.of the. pveseot. moment, w. to th« 
relttiffidtuatim of thoso to whom. he addressed. himaelC. 
From anearlji peHodof U&, he had frequented the hest 
sodety botbin France and in this omntry, aod^he had 
in a peculiar, defnee the air, of gpod eompmy* In the 
sodety of ladies ne appeared to great adtantage* and to 
women of cultivated understaoding,. hia conversatioii 
wae iNirticularly acceptable andpleadng* The hamenae 
range of his.eruditi«n». the attention he had bestowed to 
almost eve^ breach of philosophy^ his extendve ac« 
quaiotance.with eyery.depactmentof degantliteratoTe* 
aneieot or moderiu imd the fund^of anecdote and infiar- 
mation which- he had coUected in the.coursa of bis in- 
teicourae with tl» world, withreapecl to ahnoat all tha 
eiQineat. men of; the daj, dther in this country or In 
Frmioe,. enabled him to. find suitable subjecu for the eo- 
terteioment of the great variety of visitoia of .aU deacrip« 
tions, who 1^. one, period freq^elltcd hii house. In ma 
domestic drde». hia character appeared in its moslamia- 
ble light, and by his family he waa beloved and vene- 
rated almost tQ adoration. So uniform and auatalaed 
wa the tone of his manneas».and so completdy waa it 
the lefult of the. habitual influence of the natural el^ 
gajdce and delation of. his- mind on liis external dflmfiaiw 
our, that when alone with hie wife and childien* itliaid* 
ly differed by a ,ahade frooi that which he. maintained ia 
the company of stra|i8;ars,; for .although hia fondneaa^ 
and famuiarity, and playfulneas|.were alike engaging 
and unreatzaiaed* he neyer.k^ apy thing diher of hia 
praceormsdignityt. ^I^ecverf ii]einlucemodo,atqae. 
m ooilia dvium» nuynna, aelintiM domique prssatan- 
tior.* As a writer of ttw fingUsh Jw>gJiagf,» as a puh. 
lie speekery— as an originaU a peQfound,,and a cautioua 
thinker,.«-ae an.eznoimder of tngh n^ a a. an instnetor 
of youUvr^^s an idegaot scholar--jM an accomplished 
gentleman ;— 4n. the ezempjbvy dischaige of tha social 
dutiesvr-in uncon^ppmiaing condaiency and. rectitude 
of prindplc^-in unbending independence^-^-in the 
warmth, apd tenderness of h|a,domeatic aff^ o nsy— in 
sincere and unof tentAtioue piety^-^on the pudty and in- 
nocence, of his. life,.. few havie excelled him: and, take 
Jhjm for all in all,.it will bs.di^ult to.find aman, who, 
tf so many of the perfections^ haa added so few of the 
imperfections, of human natuos. * Af Ibi quidem quan* 
q^am est jsuluto ereptus« vivit tam^n^ aempeique vivet ; 
virtutem enim amavi illius.viri,. quae extincta non eat4 
nee mihi soli versatur ante oculoa, qui lllam semper in 
manibus babul, sedetiam poeteria eut clam et inaij^nia^* 

<^ Mr Stewart's death occurred. 00 the 1 1th of Juoe^ 
18t$,at No. 6, AinsliePkuv, .E^dmborghi whemhehtd 
been for a few days oa a. visit. 

^* The remains of this distinguished philosopher were 
interred in the Caoongate churcbyardl The funeral 
proceeded as a private one till it reached the head of the 
North Bridge, when it was joined by the Professors jof 
the Univodiy, in thdr^vni, two andiwa, precnded 
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and the Pfindpal in the tdir. After tlnm etme the 
IfoglKtmteft and CDundl, pieeeded bf the kegalia tod 
oAcen, the Lord Proroet in the rear. Next came the 
hetta^ dfawn hy ilx hones, with dm^ haton-nien on 
each dde, and then followed the UKniRilng-oOaches atid 
vrtraie caniiigei, with the rdatkNu and Mttidt of the 
deceued. 

** A masting took place In Edinhoigh, a few dayi after, 
to eonelder orerecting a monnment to Mr Stewart's me- 
inafy. The Lord Chief Commisiioner presided, and 
sald^ « lie felt peeoUarly gratified with the honour of 
bdng placed in the chair on the occasion, t>oth on ac- 
eonm of the admiration he had always entertained 
ht the highly-gihed ittdiridoal whose less had heen the 
eante of Uie meeting, and heeanse he belitfted himself 
to he the only man now allfe who had witnessed one of 
the eailiest msplays of Mr Stewart's ettraordinary pre- 
cocity of talent and of taste. It Was an Essay on Dreuns, 
delitered in a society of sludente in Glasgow, when he 
Wia eighteen Tears of age. And sudi was his lordship's 
admitation of it at the time, and so Tlrid his recollection 
etett now. that he felt himasif justided in saying that it 
etiitced moie powcft of profound thinking, inaenaons 
leaftodlng, heautiful lUustratioo, lofty generaHtanon, and 
ahnoit uneaualled fcDoity of expression, which form the 
charm of ms suhaeqneat works. Taking this drenm- 
stanos alongwith tnat well known to the gentlemen pre- 
sent, that Jfr Stewart had written the ^efatory notice 
16 Ms last hook a few weeks hefore his death, at the age 
of seffQty-fife, he coold not hdp mentkmlng it aa a 
mmd example of a human inteflect remalntog for ao 
long a perioQ connected with a mortal hody, In a state 
Impure splendour, increanng to the lait.* ^ 



SMors umi Sainlt ; or^ MairiiiionUI Mmidtuvrei. fiy 
the Authora of the ^ Naval Sketch-hook." 3 TCda. 
London. Henry Colbara. 1829. 

Wk are told m Uie PreAice ia this hook (f<n> Eke 
Lef^ Hunt, wi are conacientlona readera of Plefaceai) 
Aat it ia the jolntpcoduction of a ^ naval officer,'* and 
a ^ tsmpUff." The hitemal evidence afforded by the 
work itself convincea na that thia atatement ia no ruse. 
KatUns can he more diaaimilar than the picturea it pre- 
aenu of lUe afloat and lifo on ahorai The former are 
aketchad with spirit and accuracy ; die latter are dull, 
vulgar, and moat mdntereating. Conaiderlng It aa a 
novel, which it aima at bemg, the book ia entitled to 
very little commendation, for Uiere la no plot, no fariety 
of character, and no diversity of hiddefit. MHienever 
the aaa ia loat sight of, the writing degenerates into the 
moat eommon millinery driveL Only three females 
are introduced. One is Ae heroin6, who haa nothing 
earthly to do, except to play the part of a coqnettiali hearu 
leaa gul; another ia the beimne's mother, who, we are told, 
la a ^^ aaint," though it scarcely appeara what that meaoa, 
nnleaa that she is a very disagreeable woman ; and the 
third ia a Miss Wilson, the heroine's friend, a perfe^ 
noaentity, wlm is occasionally spoken of, but who never 
seems to speak herselt Nearly all the malea are nauti. 
cal clitfacters t we therefore suppose the ** templar ** to 
be guilty of the female creations, and also of one man 
creature a Doctor Senna, a disgusting, pettifogging, 
country practitioner, whose vefy name Is a dose. The 
^ temj^r," accordingly, we set down for a person of 
very small Intellectuid dimensions, and as one who has 
all but aucceeded in putting an extinguisher upon the 

XtatSon of his friend, the ^^ naval officer.** The said 
n>, however, has some metal in him, and if there ia 
any thing gpoA in the book. It la he we have to thank 
tm It. Out of the three volumea, we are at aea for at 
leiat a volume and a half, and though evtt here diere 



a no pbWeffiil deRneatfoAi of aUnann. the ateiixate 
knowledge of Aauttcat technicalities, ataid tlie mtnnte db- ' 
acffptiooa of the lifb Which Bailors leaA on board ship, 
possess an Inletest, and affind te degree of ttnuaement, 
wMch rendct % dispky of atoy very anpttlot talem on- 



The truth is, ttmt any one who can deserfbe, Witii 
tolerAle gkaphlc correcmess, the strange sdetlet of a 
saflofi existence, Ife sure to secOre a p^t^ ttumenms 
dass of readeia. Sailora themielvcs wHl peruse his 
pages, because they are personally fntekekted in their 
contents; aodlan^men, widiouttuttuming tobrtticUe 
a style of writing which they onff imperfectly undtt- 
aiaad, look faito them !n hopes or obtaining aom^ lii. 
fbrmation remuding a dass of die community, wtkOle 
habita and ^clings ane sO little hi tmUtiA with Aelr 
own. We had Ust week occailoa to atiode to tht ei- 
traordinary events which chahuAcMse th6 liib Of A sol- 
dier ; but a aailor^a b atlU farther Mhnbved fhmi the 
usual routine Of humanity, and U eons^uentlv afi)l 
more Ifkely to become the subject of euriosity to the uh- 
initiated. There is something, whicli they who are con- 
fbssedlv " land-lubbers** can scarcely comprehdid In 
the feelings and duuacterof ooe who, oom his boyhood, 
has made the ocean his country, and a ship hh home. 
He aeema to be freed at once fiom the tlea and flfom the 
wants of nature. Of the wokld round whidl he aalla. He 
knows nothing but the mere fcxterttal appearance of the 
eoaata. He leada A bold, adventurous, wandering life, 
which to an the lest of mankind apbours iiietfably un- 
eomfbttabla, but Whidi to hhn habit renders not only 
agreeable, but abadutdy nectissa^. Then With what 
raptute does he apend his first week on shore, sfter a 
long and perilous voyage ! With what hew and de- 
lightful emotiDna does he look upOh the panorama Of 
trowded and active sodety I Di Johnson said, that the ! 
tnan who had Interest enough to get hito idl, ahould ' 
never think of going on board a slup ; biit Dr Johnson ; 
was *« a fltaah-water swab** of the most inveterate de- 
scriptioU, and probably did not know the difl!erenoe be- 
tween the «< loosera** and the ^ halliards,** or between 
the ** sheets^' and the ** sails.** Ite could have no 
sympathy with the sailor, and kii^w hot that 
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Dr Johnson would have had no duuke on fhe quarter- 
deck. If he had said to the Captain,— ''IUoollc€t,^r, 
I am the celebrated lexicographer ;** the Captain would 
probablv only have answered) — '* Becollect. ilry 1 can 
seize a fellow up, and give him three dosen.*^ 

Aa we have said, therefore, or meant to say* die In- 
terest of this book entirely depends upon the iketcncs it 
contains of naval mannera and adventures. We aball 
gif e one or two apedmena, and leave those who are In- 
teroted in auch mattera to read the reat of the three va- 
lumea at thdr leisure. The following is the final catsf- 
trophe of a naval engagement, the whole panicnTars of 
which are very graphimlly detailed :— 

•« Whillt thuaanhnatfaig his men, aiid UXtn^ idVad- 
tage of a partial ceaaadon of smoke to poim with pre- 
ddon hhfiadf a gun at his advertary'a rudder, he ima- 
gined he peredved thfough the poruhole the enemy*a 
main^maat bqgtmiing to totter. He Waited a few se- 
conds at dtt breech or tlie gun to satiify faimsdf that no 
opticalillosion had flattered his sight * Hurrah f cried 
he, * I thought I couldn*t be decdved.* He waa not, 
Tha next lee-luidi broo^t the Amerfdm*s tiunt and 
towering spar, widi all its lower and lofty viirds, ^de. 
swead cahvasa, itid hcivy rigging, ttMiU&g (ftet On 
axle into the water with a tremcndoua oaafa, and stOd- 
pttathig fife of (da todB^mirkartePy tUMtn, into 
ne dread radmtf of Neptune^ 
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<' Deprif ed at his after mU. the enemy's Tcssd be- 
came now unmanageable^ and fell on board the Spiyirt^ 
hooking, with the flakes of his best bower-anchor, the 
weather foie^ging of the British brig. This oppor- 
tunity was not overlooked by Burton, who, seising his 
sabre, which lay unsheathed on the capstan, brandished 
it aloft, shouting, in a tone which was heard distinctly 
along the Spi^eU deck, whilst the fire of both ships 
slackened^^ Stand fast—stand fast your fire-follow 
me every man that can raise a cutlass !* 

^^ Fast as he flew to gain a footing on the enemy's 
deck, he soon found himself not theforemost of about 
forty of the British, who mounted the side, swung them- 
selves, sword in hand, on the enemy*s forecasUe, and 
tumbled pell-mell amongst the Americans, who now 
crowded ^irward to repel the invaders. The Spi^res 
had been so long engaged amid fire and smoke, that the 
latter had bqpimed not only their faces, but naked 
bodies, which were here and there pidely seamed by 
streams of sweat, which ran from their burning temples. 
The effect of excessive excitement was, in more than one 
instance, contrasted by the sunken eye of exhaustion 
which too visibly betrayed a fhune deserted by nature, 
though a heart sustained by all-endurins valour. From 
these appalling appearances, heightened by the clotted 
gore with which many had besmeared Aemselves in 
heaving tlie mangled dead overboard, or the ficesh bk)od- 
gouts which streamed down (torn thdr own green 
wounds, the assailanu assumed, if not the aspect of 
fiends, certainlv the most formidable resemblance to 
those wild warriors who hideously paint and tattoo their 
bodies preparatory to battle. 

<' The moment ihey reached the enemy's deck. Bur- 
ton, leading on his men, was met by the master, a 
powerful, strong-built, resQlute-lookii^ man, armed 
with sword and pistol ; the latter he levelled with keen 
eye at the British officer, which, happUy for him, flash- 
ed in the pan. Foiled in his aim, he flung the tieache- 
rous weapon fuU at hU adversary's hoZ carrying oft 
the lieutenant's hat, and slighdy scalping hhn. Burton 
now rushed on his huge antagonist, and they crossed 
swords, a weapon in the use of which he was peculiarly 
expert. A few seconds had hardly elapsed ere the 
Columbian Ajax lay stretched on the deck. The victor 
strode over the body, and cheered on his men to the at- 
tack. Fierce and resolute was the contest, where no- 
thmg but valour could compensate fbr the disparity of 
numbers. 

*' The roar of cannon had now subsided, and was sue- 
ceeded by the clink and clatter of britUe blades, which 
not unfirequenUy broke short in their handles, disap. 
pomting meditated revenge, and often occasioning the 
loss of the assailant's life for that of the assailed. The 
^°»fncMf f ow "lowly dislodged from off their fore- 
castle, fighthig foot by fooL 

"Burton, elate with bis succpess, eagerly sought the 
American c^>tain, who, in consequence of the loss of 
both his lieutenants, was oompeUed to lead on hU men 
ilone, whom he now successfully rallied to a desperate 
^narge, in which they beat down the British blades with 
he weight of their muskets' but-ends. Perceiving the 
^piffires were k^nnmg to sive way, Bimoo shouted 
ntb energy. Hold on— hold on your own, ^^y lads 1' 
V '^^^ ™«n«»t the weU-known voice of the boatswain, 
irho led CO a few fresh hands, was heard roaring in the 
ear— • Make a lane there ! I told the bush-fighting 
»eggare I d sarve 'em out I Hurrah! for SaUyportr 
lis furious haste into the thickest part of the combaL 
andled afresh the spirit of emuhuion. Burton, thus sup- 
|orted, soon gained the quarterdeck, driving before him 
^T7' ^^ ^^ ***" ^^ ^ fire-screens, and 
ambled down the hatchways, in the utmost constema- 
ion. 



« This opportunity, it maybe supposed, was not lost 
n some eager blades, for inflicting tlTbroiid R, as they 



tonnit, on the heads of several, as they vanished bdow, 
without pickiog their steps. 

*^ ' Ship the gratings, and secure them below,* said 
Burton. 

'' ^ Maybe Dan won't do that same,' said an Irish 
waister, who had spent four long years peeping duim^ 
the bars of a Frendi prison — ' It's m vsdf, my joy, that 
likes to be looking at the inimy on the right side o* the 
gratin'.' 

*< The < gratings were shipped,' and a marine sentiiiel 
placed over each. At this moment of complete triamph, 
an incident occurred, not without its parallel in the 
history of the late war, however revolting to humanity. 
Whilst the sentinel on the main-hatchway grating was 
peaceably occupied in this duty, he was deliberately ahot 
by a cowardly ruffian from bdow. The fury and sa- 
vase hate which this atrocity on the part of the ¥80- 
quished excited in the British was such, that it required 
all Burton's presence of mind and powers of persnaaion 
to repress their Mpetite for revenge, and the inflifftion 
of summary and ample retribution on the offender. 
Whilst some shouted aloud for the marines to fire on 
them below, others, headed by the boatswain, tore up the 
gratings, and were with difficulty prevented, by BurtoQ*s 
prayers and menaces, from descending swoid in hand 
amongst the prisonen ; who^ now alarmed at the con- 
sequence of their treachery, cried for quarter, and begged 
to be allowed to grive up the offimder. 

^* Over this unhappy man's fate it is perlums best to 
draw the veiL Aware of the certainty of his doom, he 
was handed struggling on deck. 

^' Wanton cruelty, under circumstances of such dead- 
ly exasperation, makes retaliation justice ; and it may 
be anticipated, that in punishing a crime so atrocious, 
had the offender < a thousand lives, their full revenge 
had stomach foe than aU.' 

<^ Here a scene of the most extraordinary exhilaration 
and extravagant joy ensued, surnassing all power of 
la n guage to describe. A thousand tongues appeared to 
be unloosened at once ;— congratulations, gnuitude to 
Heaven, and the effusions of affectkNiate friendship, 
embodied themselves m short sentences.—^ Thank God f 
—thank God !'— ^ Well, Bill, my boy, I can swear you 
were first aboard.'— 'Hurrah! for old England!' — Didn't 
I tell vou her main-mast 'ou'd so ?— 1*11 bet a week's 
grog there's one o' mj own chalking in it now.'— « The { 
slaughter-house did the job.'—' D — n their eyes, they 
fooffht hard for it, too ! Nothing like boarding, afrer 
all P— ^ Didn*t I back you. Bob, like a tramp ?*_ 
' My eyes and limbs ! how the beggars tumbled below ! ' 
— ' Bloody wars ! how we served ^on out !' 

'' These strains of triumph were, however, at times 
interrapted by a volley of imprecations and oaths, 
which, however unsuitable to the morality of our times, 
were, in Jacket opmion, perfectly suitable to the dignity 
of the occasion. The young men seemed nearly deli- 
rious with joy at the result of their first encounter, 
shouting and fiourishing their cutlasses, and dancing 
like madmen on the d(»cks ; whilst their seniora fiung 
away their weapons, to grasp each other by the hand, 
and exchanged the roost affectionate congratulations. 

^' The boauwain swore to his mate, ' D — n his eyes ! 
but he*d make him a bishop ;'— but again recoUeetliig 
himself, as if he had yet a duty to accomplish, he sum* 
moned the Spitfires to celebrate their triumph in due 
form, shouting, like Achilles of old, * Come, boys, 
freshen your nip — rig your roarers, and stand by for 
three thundering che«rs. — ^All ready ? — Wait for the 
pipe-*Now— now then.' The welkin rung with their 
'Hunah! Humhil Hurrah!!!' 

" ' And on^for coming up !' cried Brace, acoompanv. 
ing each cheer with his * call,' and terminating toe 
fourth with his cbirpUiff pipe of belay. 

'' Had Homer, Ovid, or any bard of antiquity, de- 
scribed the effecto of these singular shouto of triumph 
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I ^ ftMed god of the ocean would, doabtlets, hare been 
JDCrednoed gracing their victory with his presence, and 
vftfing his trident orer the brave tars as a tribute of ad> 
nutation to their eoun^— We are not poets— .the 
reader most, therefore, content himself with learning, — 
that, ronaed by the uproar, old Neptune raised his 
hoB^ head ftom the briny deep, ooly to smile at the 
fimtics of his favourite sons."— VoL III. p. 259—09. 

AstheaboveeztrKtisalongone) we have only room 
left fior the fioUowing anecdote of 

A LIEUTXVAKT Or TBS EIGHT 80ET. 

** Well, then—what sort aro the rest o' your offi- 
een ? War, you know, one chafed stnuid*s enough to 
coBdonn a whde cable. What sort o* dmps are 
they? 

" Why, dieie*8 the'Brst lieutenant, to be sore, gets 
swnrtfmf a-bead of his reck'ning ■ does things hand 
over band* in a hurry ; but ihtr€*t the boy,** said the 
bowman* pointing to Burton, who was too far a-head 
10 ovtriiear their conversation ■** that*! the boy as can 
box the brig about; he can do more with the watch than 
t*other coold do with all hands. He*8 the smartest 
young miow I ever see'd in my day, and never axes a 
msa to do moie nor he can do himself. I *members 
ooe metn, lying moored at Spitfaead, when the first leaf- 
teoaat was ashore on leave, and he was left dicky aboard, 
and, bdcaae we wasn*t Jhrtt^ as usuai, in crossiiig to*- 
gaUant yaids — may I never see light, if he atdn*t 
seod the fticks up and down thirteen times, afore he 
piped to breakfest; and the twelfth time, he got so 
vexed, (what no man afbre ever 8ee*d in the ship,) that 
be nigs oat to Bob Law, the second captain of tne fore- 



These are spirited passages; and there are many such, 
intermingled with a 0eat deal that is tedious and trashy. 
The name of ^^ Safiors and Saints** is very inappro- 
priate ; and we cannot coimtenance or approve of the 
ridicule which is throughout the work attempted to be 
thrown, without any just distinction, upon the religious 
part of the community^ 



top, aa waa rigging the upper yard-arm at the time — 
* £ithcr you or me,* says he, ' Mister Law, *8 a tai- 
loc*— « / served my time to the im,* says Bob.— ^ Then 
the sea nrved out a hiM^r,* says t'other. That puts 
Bob, you know, so mneh on liis pluck, ^t, singing out 
load enough fbr all hands to hear him aboard, * Fd 
lik^* saya Bob, « to see the fUkw in the fleet, as could 
rig an npper-yard-arm smarter nor me.*— ^ You woa/tf, 
would ye ?* says the leaftenant, with the blood flying 
ap in lua fwe— * Here, Stowd,* says he to the master, 
^ send the yards up,' says he ; and flying forward, he 
flings off hn coat on one of the guns, runs aloft like a 
lamp-lighter, and afore he gets fidrly a-foot in the top, 
he sings out, * Sway away, master ; damn it, doa*t 
wait for me^ man!' Well, you know, tliough there 
wasn't a man in the brig that wouldn*t go farther, ay, 
finther than Fiddler's Green, for hhn,— still it wasn^t 
in nature, yon know, to let poor Bob be beat by a gem- 
Dian ; so, you see, th^ makes the devil*s own run with 
the yvrd rope, to sway the upper-yard-arm out of his 
fist; but he was too sharp for *em alU-fbr he levelled 
it 90 well at the nast-head, as he held thelift-and-brace 
in both hands, that the stick flew through 'em just like 
a fidr leader; and there was the foie-to*-gallant yard 
aooaa, ay, half a minute afbre the main was rigged.*' 

^ Wdl," aaid Tiller, '' I suppose Mr Law, as you 
calls hhn, looked a bit blue ?** 

^ Whr, you may suppose he dropped his peak, as 
sooo sa the lealtenant comes down on decic, and says, 
with a sort of swagger, * There, my man, you <0f,* 
saya he, ^ you see Inever axes another to do what I 
eonldn*t do hetUr myself 1*-^ Well,* says Bob, cheer- 
ing op a bit so as to clinch the concern at once, ^ I 
dttlare to my Ood, sh,' says he, ^ I axes your pardon ; 
but I didn't think 'twas in mortal man to beat Bob 
Law at any thing aloft— and I'm blowed,* said he, < if 
1 torn my back to another in the fleet, 'sides youiaelf.' 
I doesn't know whether this palaver o* Bob's pleases 
the leaftenant or no ; but I knows, ever since, tney've 
both talnn together, as nat'ral as brandy and water." 
—VoL L p. 42— & 



A TreatUe on the Hittory^ CanttituHon, and Forms of 
Procut ^f the BUUChamber^ j-c ^c. By Thomas 
Beveridge. Edinburgh. Bell and Bradfiite. 1828. 

This work has already been a good many weeks be* 
fore the public ; but a law book ought not to be re- 
viewed with the rapidity of a new novel, and as the sub- 
ject is, to those who interest themsdves in such subjects, 
d more than a mere ephemeral importance, a few ob- 
servations will not yet be too late. 

It was by the publication of the *^ Tyro's Index," 
a printed card pointhig out the rotation of Lords Chdi- 
nary and other such matters, fbr the session, which ap- 
peaired periodically, that Mr Beveridge first became 
known to the legal public as an author ; at least we are 
not aware of any thing having previously emanated from 
his pen. When the able work of Mr Ivory upon the 
Forms of Process had become, in a great measure, a dead 
letter, in consequence of the sweeping dianges introdu- 
ced by the Judicature Act, and the AcU of Sederunt pro- 
mulgated immediately afterwards, Mr Beveridge assu- 
med a higher position, and laid before the public two thick 
octavos, containing a statement of the judicial forms in 
the Bill Chamber, Court of Session, Teind Court, and 
Jury Court. It was not a little injudicious, and so 
time has shown, to bring forward a work of this de- 
scription at such a period, when the new forma had not re- 
ceim the commentarv of experience, nor the corrections 
which practice would show to be indispensable. Of 
course, the work, in so far as these important changes 
were concerned, could amount to nothing more than a 
meagre analysis or repetition of the Statute and Acts of 
Sederunt, and there was scarcely a hope oi its continu- 
ing to be authority for three months. Accordingly, a 
succession of decisions settled many pomtsnot indicated 
in Mr fieveridge's work ; while a succession of Acts of 
Sederunt, by introdudng many important alterations, 
specNmy rendered it an unsifb and dangerous guide. It 
seems the author contemplates bringing out a supple- 
ment, whidi will contain these alterations ; but thb, at 
the best, wiU be a piece of awkward patch.woric; and 
the work, even as it originally stood, did not appear to 
us to be sldlfiilly executed. 

Mr Beveridge*s next performance was the constme- 
tioo of an Index to the consolidating Act of Sederunt of 
11th July 1828, which was stitched up and sold along 
with the Act itself, by authority of the Court To this 
Index we alluded some weeks ago, when we observed 
that it was as long as the Act itself, and that it had con- 
tributed to inaease the price of the Act, which we com- 
phuned of as exorbitant. We cannot help thinking that 
the pubUc were entitled to have the Act of Sederunt sold 
alone, without this voluminous and unauthoritative «p- 
pcndage, leaving it to be purchased by those who de- 
sired it ; and ooe of two conclusions is inevita b l e , ei t he r 
the Act was very ill drawn up, to requhe to prolix a 
commentary or paraphrase, — or, that commentary was 
very superfluous. We are certanily of theUtter opinion; 
and we cannot understand the anomalous phenomenon 
of an Index as Urge as the work whereto it apnlies. 

But Mr Beveridge, thus taken under oflkisl patron- 
age, and especially now that he has added to his other 
works the treatise on the Bill Chamber under review, 
assumes the hnportant attitude of genera disnenser of 
the finrms of process. He seems to have rindicated to 
hhnself tills essential and oztcnave department as his 
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own peculiar province ; and, in the _ 

ttons, we shall have in view his quiUficBtiOM for tht 

Umk he has thus assigned himself. 

While the prior works upon the Bill Chamber, etpc- 
dally the short manual of Mr Scott, were eoD^iied to 
the mere mechanical forms by which bills weie managed 
and proceeded in, Mr Beveridge h^s taken a wider range, 
and embr^u^il, wi&hin the scope o£ bis obsenrationa, the 
legal competencj of the ▼arioaa aorta of bills. He eom- 
mencea with a history of the Bill Chamber, froip ito fifti 
inadtution downwards, and shows a disposition fairly 
to exl^aust the subject; Had this plan been distinctly 
formeid, -and carried into full completion, there ia no 
dpubt that a gM^t desiidenuum would have been ai|p- 
^Ued. Bi^t, in our humble apprehension, many brsachea 
and chaams have been left in the execution, which spoijl 
the symmetry and hurt the uj^lity of the Treatise. What 
ia i/t, ^ ejuunple, to tell tts> in the brief phrase of the 
Act oi Parliament, thM ad?Qcatloo ia competent from 
an lntar)ocujtory judgment on the ground of ^* contin- 
gencyi'* — without a word of enlanationaa to what ^<oon. 
tingency *' ia, or when it ia held to exiat, and when 
not ? Or what inslfuction do we get from the m^xim, 
that in sjuq^si p ns of deeieaspiDnoiuiced im/oiv by the 
Court of Session, the reaaona ^'mnat be ?ery flroiy and 
toUdi and not ancfa aa fall under the objection of com- 
patent and omitted ?** We ahall inunediatdy aee that 
the author can be mora difiuae when then ia much leaa 
^j ff p ifti5fn ibf it. 

Two fiuilta an obaerfable in the bo(^ which seem 
the oontradicdon of each other, an excoM of amnga- 
n»>nt,ap4nwantofaigaagBmcnt» In hia anxietv to be 
ajateqaatic, the anthpr haa ftiHered down hia sab|eet in. 
tfi so mai^ head% that the continui^ of detail, which 
alone can oommonicate clear ideaa of the subject, ia al- 
together facri6ced. Separale chapten are defoted, lor 
inatanoa, to *' Billa of Advocation.** '^ Siata,** '< Cera. 
ficatea by the Clerk to the Billa,*^ «' IntimatioQa, Peti- 
tiona for leave, &c in thelnferior Courta,*"^ 
and oertifiedcopiea in the Bill-chamber,*' ^ 
of lojMor Court prooessas.*' This disjointed account 
can no mora impart an eaay or natural oonceptioo of die 
proceaa, than the exhibition of the separate l^tirttr 
could give the mind a fidthfiil impreaaioii oC the liniah. 
edmoaaic* From thiacaosealfon gnat deal of repeti. 
t|on haa aiiaen. The auhiacta wan ao natnally and 
attorney connected* that, in their unnatuzal diamptioii, 
a view •f any one oould not be given, without resiling 
the kindnd CBatvea of aevenl others. The following 
iwagrapha, fiv example, an men repetitiona of ea^ 
other :.119 01^231, 47«id 884, IWandSO?* 818 
and 446, 91 (in part) and 338, 374^6 and 646, 480-1 
and 470. 483 and 648-7-8-8, Ae. Theaobjectof Ad. 
vacation of ActkNi abova fornr ponnda in value ia die- 
cnascd three several timea. Then an other snpcrflnL. 
ties, too, which appear quite misphiced in a practieal 
wodit and among these not the kaat obaervabIe.is tin 
detailed aoeount given of two aevmal ayatema of nview. 
ing Bill«chamherInteiliictttonB, both now supcsaeded by 
» thiid. In the obaokto nguhitiona, which related to 
the merest mattea of fonn, we defy the moet seeolute 
antiquary to pick out a ain^ gahi of either inatniction 
or amuaement ; and a atiU greater inconvenience erieee 
ftom the fiKt, that hj n«1ecthig to aeparate the obeo- 
lete ham the axiating nuea, with anffideni ease, it ia 
nndemd, in aome inatanewj difficult to perceive thedia- 
tinction. We ventnn to aay, that by lopphig off repe- 
titions and nseleaa redundandea, about a aixth part 
might be aubtraoted from the siae of the book, and a 
great impravement eftctad upon it. 

But die ftnt and moat eaasntialnquiaiteofnhiwbook 
if aflcoa^ t and when that i^ipean, it ' 
capable of covering a aanltitnde of aim 
qualifications, in thia reapaet, we aw not going, gene, 
rally, taimpuffBu Yet «• mnai^ooflML £al £b» aad 



The anthor'^ 



stance, we an faiformed that ^« Billa of Advocation, an 
the head of contiogencv or ineompetency, may he f«aa- 
ed without caution. Also Bills of Advocation in mdcr 
to Jury Trial'* Now, the hMt daaaof bUla tm •nlr 
<' may," but mutt, be paaeed wUhpm$ cmHion. Ijt ia 
said (par. 263) that the Ordinary mmj oader inittta : 
Answers to a Bill of Advocation of the Interlacttttvy 
judgment, on the head of incompetency or ooptingenfy, 
'' in virtue of 1 and f Geo. I V. c 88, sec 1,** al£oagh 
the sUtute dted has no relation to interiocntory Jnag" 
ments. It is stated (par. 274} that a ^rritt^ Anawer 
may be received to a Bill of Advocation, of a final jadg- 
meoi of the Judga-idminl, in a mercantile canse ; d- 
though, in the aame paniprap)^ it ia virtually admHtni 
that the matter is xfgsiUttA by the 8th Geo. IV., which 
expressly prohibits such answers. It would lay a he^vy 
tax, we awspect, pq Mr Bevcridgi^s ingenuity, fo necoo- 
cihstbefoUowii«pangnii^t-^'<169. Whennbtil« 
poHci on cantipn, cm^^m mnat he tend within foa»- 
teen days ; and if Ihia ia tial done, the diaig^r ia aoii- 
tled, in like manner, lo haie the hill rtftued^ m reepeut 
of no caution i and on obtaining a csstifioaie by the 
clerk of the le^iaaK may ga on with his diligence, Joot 



leiiiaa]^ may ga on inth his diligence, joot 
as if the bill had never bean presented i>*— ^* »8. Biu 
in the caae of a jNMaed bill, if caniion shall not be Iband 
in due time, no wtoikm is mtide to Asm tki Wl rtfwmd $ 
a cefH0cat€ qfw eutAorn ia aufikient anthority ta goon 
with the diligpnce, and alao to get decne fiir evpenaaa ** 
We forbear to pren this matter fiother.. but muat nd. 
moniah Mr Beveiid^ thai inaconracy, of all teUa, in 
a vrork of thia deecnption, can leaat eaeily be lbsgis«Q. 
WiaUng to give &e author aU due endk liar n fiife 
shan of induatry, naeareh, and intelligenca, we eaa(i«t 
condnde widiont offiiring a anggeatkm, tliat nattraal ar- 
rangement, compneaMn, and propriety of dictian, ohoold 
receive mon of hia attention, than is indieafesd by tUa 
TnatiaaoothaBiU.Chamber. Under Mr Beveiidga^a 
hands, the forma of the oourta have awdled into nimn- 
tnral dimenaiona ; and, indudk^ the original w«rk ao 
the Forma of Proceas, die passent publication on tho 
Bill42hamber« and the fbiibeomhig 8npplemsnt,-4ha 
whole set will ooat about two guineas or npwaida, while, 
in oar opinion, evenr branch of the an^act ndght Ip 
co m pBsh e ndcd conaiderab^ within the capabilitin nf • 
ain^a gninaa. 



A Glance oJt^^ Thai 'MchUwA,^ 4 Sfnmm prefifh^ 
edoHthe Evening ofSlalMh, January 4, 19§S^ Qy 
the Rev. W, C. Ame|l, Munster of Rc^pent S(rfet 
Chapel, Portobello. £4hibui|;h* Wangh fni InnaSf 

JuDoiXG of Mr AneQ by thia Diaaonne, wo ahooM 
anppoea him to be ainccrely audooa for the epbritnal 
huiplnasa of his fiock ; aad with hia abilitiee, seal, and 
mduatry, capable of being of much sernee to them. 



NEW MUSIC. 



^^Ught^m^ hearty 0waker* A Stnn^M Writnn 
by J. C. West, £sq. Music oompoaad and aorangsd 
by John TurnbulL PnbUihed by AlesaoJar Bpbert. 
aoo, SdUibttigh. 

PoxTB and Musicians an a Idndrod race. Poets 
then an in almost every village, of whom Ae great 
world never hears any mon than they do of the autum- 
nal primroaea which lift up their heada retiringly under 
the gtetn hedgeways. In like manner then is scarcely 
a town nf nnyaiae which does not peeeesa a musician of 
finer taate, tact, and adcnce, than the teat of hia ftHow. 
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llbr At hMMfiiJM Mute mkn gfl^ 
•Mm, with wfaidi ha kM Itt^ dBttglMed dM 



ItftlMplMe. 6#Bf«iaifi, (ihoagfa 
1 by <be pmbUoMioa «r Ws motl MMeeHftd^efiMtt lite 



gjci— ate — ■■ b tt e t fc—wi »n# aa r i ■ p y w o i ii nfl . Mr 
John Tumlmtt of A jr te cNip of ihott wb/oai wt on 
gUd'to bofe it in oar power to bring more widdir into 
Dotieew Hte moilad taste his been well enlthrated, sod 
hte otfte of eompMixtem without beiqg destttate of cha. 
racter, te diaste and simple. The song before nsy in B. 
flat, te a way fttttj mdody with an exoecdioglj rapro- 
prfate piano>fone a cco mp animent f and, lAat te of 4m- 
pofftance in all sangs, the m«ate mi words are well 



adapeed for each other. We advise Mr TambuU to pro- 
ceed «a tir M ^9mj9aMM4 S ^ I* i^slWirteig the footeivps 
of hte deceased countryman, R. A. Smith, and it te not 
■niiirily that he may he «m of 
«p to M iv hte teas. 



MlSGfiJLIUAtf £OyB UTEfiATV»». 



VBIS lOirUTSB AT UOUE0 

•< Yov will aerm fii^ ytwmlf at hoBse aad aomlBri. 
'^ said oat of my most mapsstahte fiMmem to me oiR 



thadar altev my ifttlfwii, ^ nntem yoo lent as much 
gsaaad as, along with yoor finv aome of globe Upd* 
wU koif a man aada eaufte of homm.'*— io Wii I 



lolhogteht^whteh 
?»weU.4oiiigma%had 
<tett at « tewv not) soaasssfiiUy Mme met 
sad I eonisiiied, at the vmy first mtihet, by the aette fn 
sacaof thesaidlkteody to aetecc a sa«i« paay, tet the 
4eahlf rsryne irf riffing naii fit*m MtTy tegsdMrwith 
SB old grey mare and a curly hsadid aiehia of m i fm 
a grmtjratistj of beast and haawa samples 
weeks thiqgi wsat oa peot^ 
fltiaagidMst^Widl, 
of dm aMMOB laaa-aimg withoat 
I bat, aaaa, mattsm veat othctwiae. 
My nma fBinettad with the mm maU, and bieaa»e f any 
' with the ath^^-jay ploogha, haifowa, 
~ aai Bfoagii' 



iMBy teem a grmt foiistj of b 
dMrsatodaoad. Foramwwei 
soBoothly. The maids and the I 



sadlsawdm 



aUlBsaaasr of cmteed 
asm la pay ;.i^the old gsey mase bscsma laaio of the Ctf 
kg (by tbte tiam I wishsd hath Iht aad tew Ifg faff 
cneogh) {— 4md my aaiphihteas pamr had twite pearly 
bwben the mfaimm'a aesk ; in to, hte knsm mm aaw 
witasssm agaiaot kim ia aay aiadmt, aad bo was of no 
tateim wfcataeeg ia riding AadmwfoaadthathoiPoald 
not draw withoat the aold amm* aad dm aald amm agaia 
f yired rather aw|cwan}ly oa her lamo te^ 

Thus, things came to aatand I aad, ki ates d of mgoy^ 
iag mysslf, and aqr temiiy, and my dock, aad my f aiioas 
ministerial daties, as I was went m do, I was kept te 
semtaat^' hot water." Thesmith'agiimpbteaad hmg 
telll wiUaeverforgst; the oarpsatm was mom aiodem 
sod lem impoitoaaie | yet aUll ^eana wen carts, and 
ksirowi wem haapaws«* Apother pair of bomm wesdd 
esst me a peaay; aad my old cattte wsm« 
uimsrketabte. I fiusly "^eat aad ma." I 
the hiiid— hedged to be ey mnanawri ay 
«oe year's vent-^^eld the gwynum to «a SI 
dM wown pony to the gaagcsu-ffoaped my 
gii^Mi, hows, aad w h e eli ia rrowi an d oomaMacsd with 



the seooad ymr oa a wdaced mtabHshmaat, aad uader 
k aetaal tern of mmo eatfat thaa I cam to make pablis. 
a w» BOW depeadsat oa the assistaam of Biy gaod asighp 



beam (sad gead aad Mpdf*oymme»»f.thatebnite^ 
of mv glebe acsBS wfateh I stfilmservodtojBbedaaow* 
keep at the same time, aa 1^ frioai the faemir «u 
' it, «<foiMhoem ^ aboat the boaeo. 



m be aaie, was pboghod, sowed, and hmaewvd, buta^ 
ths ooBferJaaoe of those who gmtajamaly aC»red aad 
gaaetheteeeeriemi coasanueptk, it wi» pridom laboaaid 
Ia aeama, or auOoteoay. "" Thtetks gmw 4iwtaad of 
wheat, aad cockle iaatosd of barley ;** prtrj year asy 
oats wem iteertorte the l^ and ihtnaeroa the head thaa 
foianerly, tiU at teaath, oae fcry dry seasoau I cpuld 
baas casdcd the wholi grmk prodnoe of my them aomt 
hofl9e4m my back. <^ A moom might have oat on ita 
hiad tegseatiBg the top piokteof U." My oow, too^ 
gtadmdfcfiitetimailhamelfiOrwBsmlstiawfBd l^tho maida 
wkomMyitimatoatiaadtoher. She seldom wsm hi 
mak till midaammec, aad the falaokete wem oarrled 6am 
thossnrant'abad,IoanldabseffTe, to lift her, alUv the 
' ahidsstacaedi yetpoor,and8kiaay,aad 
mas, fhoiaat aieagBeatsam, aadar the 
aatiaa af Mdecr HappOy for me, i^ 
was foirly solimatod eae oaaaiagon BOW apottt aotamea, 
and lahntthabymdoflrforofor* I letmy|jebe«>a 
ari g b b oaiteg fSMsam, m h im, n s mnl y, who h»d all along 
gaidad am fa my amasmra ■ leak him boandtaeapply, 
m BMilDst prio^ my foaiify with milk, ohease, and bat* 
tsa-aad Immedtetsly apfiliad ta tho heritors for a g«r. 
daa^walL 

Thte appltemtea, as I had nat eaea the samblwim of 
aa endesiira, was immodiataly aad eieatosUy #rimtsd| 
aad I aaw, m a fow maartu, a mad of good rich tead 
amaad aiy foant doat^ fondy epflased with a sioao aad 
liamtem^fimBisia to eight fomiaheigat. I wasaow 
fa my eiem eat ; aad I kaew it, the aioaieat that 1 mw 
the test stoaeptefisd over the gam of my garden. I iUt 
aH the form of that Bdea happiasm, whteh Adam aa* 
IMriracfd . I plaaned, dag, hedged, planted geosobcr* 
ilea, peam, applss^ chenics* plaam, pesaa, beaa^ atmw* 

meat of border oiaamnar, firomtbei^eDdid 
to the swmfc se emed walLdoaar and migao» 
I pmanrai, aad they wsoaght, foeight* 
hived, aad bBasedaboatBia* Aibogm loeaatraotodfa 
evon^ oomsr. flsals I ercmad, atatiomay aad morablo* 
Labaraoms^ ivy, sweat bffiw> mossprosas, all maansr of 
saaetJookfag or smelliag fthfaas* mm amaad aic, as if 
by dm wand of oaahaaimeat. I loabid my gmdengate, 
aad, pte steg aiyaelf fa a sonay Bm am» aad aodm the 
shadeofshmbberimof myowapbrnHi^, Imad Jtoi 
ma» Nob.«^tefeBi? Na«^alchewHeaiy? ^ia^HBt 
..oia^I mad^Thmaaaa'a tommi. 
IHmb a boy I had ban eadmstestic and, u my 




that I foahl hiiag the 
aptriaml wedd fam aoMaot with my bodily peieep^tePi^ 
Wbcamsm advaacod fa H^ fowid aad feai^ voyagi 
of Ufo, I had^whsthae thabfatsprapg to the^ave, ani 
tmde it dowawatd, ov sarmod m aiak beneath an over* 
aomeriag, overbmksa weighty^wherhar maddeaed with 
hope or with disappofatmesa. . irill looked fevwaid m a 
f aaaa ealm aad qnietade..to a fixed aad a aaony resi- 
danofl^ wh ms my heart might float oowaids fa pmce n 
poiiemtem a tanaeioaiimM of ite own fateoMd capahili- 
ties, yet disdaiamg» •• ii weae, aad lefosipg to bviBg 
thsm fato waeptennae aad stsstwons exereteoi My Urn 
dasam had hafn aeaaly sealimd, whea oowa, carts, and 
all the trampsry of faisbaadiyi had mosssd my pat^ 
aad had drioea mo oat agafa to ssa, whea already in 
thabarfaaor^ ■ata(tte«gthaida|test,a(iifbyaoeideat, 
andaadm the gmdaiwa sf aiiaamataaam whi<A I had 
aot the seam Of the maaagnpoat ta dimct, I pasted an* 
iyteaothahapfyailteik I foaad aymlf tai- 
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roimdad with inoaiitaiiii, uMi trees, widi walle, witfa 
fhdts «nd fregnoee, and in a oonier of ffiy ow« ^vrtifii, 
^ reading ** Tbomson't Setaons." 

If life has any thing better than this to bestow, I 
should like to hear of it. If a coantry dergymfn, in 
the first blosh of his self-wrought happiness, eoald be 
better employed, I rinMild like to know how. From the 
ddightful repose of such feelings, so gently, so sooth, 
ingly agitated, it is that the brightest thoughtt, the 
deepest sentiments, the most conTincing arguroenu nro> 
ceed. You may drug the divinity student with §^oss 
and commentary t— you may texubook his leisure hours 
to die last minute he can possibly appropriate i^-you 
may lecture him, question him, oouTinoe him, per- 
suade him, instruct nim, in feet, and doctrine, and opi* 
nion ; up to the very teeth you may cram him, with 
Mosheim, Clarke, and Paley, but. if you do not win 
and keep his heart, — if his soul is not spread like the 
gossamer of Autumn, over every moving and still object, 
— Jf he has not, in short, a taste fee nature, and a re* 
verence for God, he will, in all probability, take up with 
the doiod farming and marketing at last. 

The character of a Scotch clergyman stands deserved- 
ly and undoubtedly high — but let him beware of the 
consequences, if he devote himself to secular avocations 
of an engrossing character i and above all, let him avoid 
^ fanning*' as he would keep clear of the pestilsnoeb 
His previous habits— his educat i o n ■ h i s present em- 
ployment, and the whole tenor of his thoughts are, or 
ought to be, at variance with sndi harassing and tt- 
grosaing considerations, as farming involves. An aged 
or sick person is dying, and in UMd of spiritual com- 
forting; but the minister is oai^-he is looking af^ the 
ddivery of srsin, or the covering of a drain. The text 
on Sabbath leads to a contempt of earthly, in compari- 
son of heavenly possessions; audi is the language, and 
the language of the pulpit exclusively, for it is well 
known to every old woman in the parish, that the mi- 
nister never ^^ sells his hen, mair than i^er folk, on a 
ndny dav.** Forgiveness of injuries is inculcated 
strenuously, but hy one who looks fkom the church- 
door with somewhat of a sinister aspect upon the man 
who purchased his last thrasliing of barley at a sblUing 
a-bdli below the markeuprioe. The duties of a clergy, 
man are confessedly sufficient to engross bis whole 
thoughts and exertions; and yet **• our minister*' mt- 
tends markets— buys, sells, speculates, and fights on, 
through all the turmoil of a forming life, with the most 
derot^ farmer of the neighbourhood. No ; " we can- 
not serve Qod and Mammon"— the law ensures ^veiy 
minister in the poesessioo of a quarter of an acn of garden 
land, suitably enclosed and defended ; and* within this, 
assuredly, lies the proper sphere of his amusements 
and reUxations. ^ Kail yaMs,'* with aU thefar aocom- 
paniments of Sabbath retirement, repose, and devotion, 
have been to me an object of reverential and pleasing 
regard from my youth upwards. It is in the cotner of 
the ^^ yard*' that old grannie is to be found and lo be 
heard at night-fell— when the soul of the aged ascende 
in *^ groanings whidi may not be uttered" to God on 
high. It is on a tamied or green turf coudi, in an- 
other recess, that the labourer sits, with his diildren 
around him, and that his carefol paroier narrates to him 
h» in-door doings during the week— that all the roll- 
ing childhood spreads itself out in freedom and reli- 
gious attention, whilst Scripture stories are told, chap- 
ters are read, questkms are put, and psahns are repeau 
ed. It is from this little neuk of property that kaiU 
blades or leaves are brouglit— when the pot is on— and 
that a hungry and a numerous femily aro regaled with 
viands of the most wholeoome and delidoos character. 
What his **> kail-yard*' is to the labourer, his manse- 
gardkn, oomprehoiding in it the character both of kit- 
chen-garden and ordiard, is to the minister. It is his 
stttdy-*his closet— his drawing-room. Hen he 



ips with hit cUldvsB, or 
domesticates widi his wife. Hero he listens to the oongef 
evening and of mam^ watching all the variona stages of 
nest-building, and incubation; and here, too, he becomes 
acqnaintiMi with every tree in its Inid— its b losso m . i ts 
setting— its promise— its full-grown fruit ; till autumn 
carry him again back into winte f a n d he be left to ru- 
minate, in gleesome anticipation, on the snow-dropaattd 
daisies of retnming spring. 

T. G. 



THX urrmoDucTiox of oeoaits ivto pkbsbt- 

TE&IAK CHUKCBXS. 

To the Editor of the Eettnburgh Literary JoumaL 

SiE,— I crave your fotbeaianceto a fewrsmarks sug- 
gested by the letter of ^* X. Y. Z." in^ your kst number, 
on the subject of the introduction of an organ mto the 
Relief ChMiel in Roxburgh PUoe. The writer talks of 
tiiis as a ^bdld innovation upon the seven limits af- 
fixed by andent prejudio^— a pleasing proof of the pro- 
gress noade by true liberality and sound good feeling ;" 
and he trustt that '^the Eetablisbed Church will not 
permit herself to remain Mdnd her moro rigid sister.'* 
Now, in my humble opinion, the Church of Scotland is 
hehind no establishment on the face of the earth ; and 
if it is wished to efl&ct any innovation upon her modes 
of worship, let that innovadon be based upon veasoo or 
Scripture, and not upon the practice of any other cola- 
blishment, held out for her imitation. The Church of 
England came into existence at the fiat of a sanguinary 
and tyrannical monarch ; while the Scottish Church was 
the miit of the enlightenment and piety of her people, 
whose blood was cheerfrdly poured forth in its defence. 
There is then no reason fat assuming, a priori^ that the 
prsctieeaof the ^glish Qinreh, or any other chnrch, 
an worthy of being imitated by us ; and the letter in 
qoestbin afiMs no argument whattver upon the gene- 
ral merits of the question. 

Our venerated Church has been charged with rigidity 
in her tenets, and ansten simpUd^ in her forms ; but 
it has never been, and cannot be, denied that the inati- 
tution, as a whole, exhibits one consistent charactpr per- 
vadmg it throughout Her simplicity is not the rroolt 
of acddent or caprice, but the eflfect of a strong and 
guiding principle, attaching its distinctive traces to every 
part of her discipline. Of this principle, and of its i^ 
plicability to ecclesiastical matters, the propriety has 
been questioned ; and I am not now to enter upon its de- 
fence ; only I state mr own opinion, that the Church, 
who fearlesslv trusts her influence and her dignity to 
the naked majesty of truth, assumes a bearing of much 
mon real loftiness than another who will not let herielf 
be seen except in a holiday suit. 

If then it ia tne that the simpUdfr of our conntiy's 
wonhip be the indication of a regulating and pervading 
principle,— and If we aro asked to permit a departuro 
from it in any instance,— it would seem that the proper 
method would be, not to introduce a solitsry infraction 
ofthesystcm, one anomalous violation of the hannoDy 
visible in the whole structure, but to sat ourselves to re- 
consider the principle itself, and if it befound erroneoua, 
then to depart from it, not in this instsnee alone, but in 
every point when its influence can be detected. If we 
can persuade onrsdves to ouestion and to revise this 
gnat fondamental featnn of our national worships and 
to loosen what the wisdom of our ancestors has fixed, 
and die lapse of centuries consolidsted, snd if we ar- 
rive at the conclusion, that this simplicity is unworthy 
of being retained, then let us, at once, put the new dog- 
ma in force to itt foil extanty— let ua not only have or- 
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pM, kst palaled wiadbva, glMriDg with ioMfeed nl&tt, 
—Jet OS hkf ffMCOflftOD our walk^ and craeifizet in our 
kiTnlt, kf ns kned Mt our pabUc pmj«n» aod bow i 
erery owytton of the name of Chrku All tbeie an 
"adjancts of detotion^** toad nothing em bt laid in 
fiiTOur of one, which doet not equally support the leet. 
None of Aete thiogi appear in themtelves culpable or 
penudooa ; bat tb^ are equally ready for the ienrice 
of £deebood as of truth, and have been much oftaoer used. 
Bay, soem more easily and naturally applicable, for the 
purposes of the former. 

Tbe question then, I apprehend, eoroes to be, not 
*' shall we have organs or no ?** but shall we abide by, 
or deport (hntt, that great and leading feature which has 
characterized for centuries the Protestant church of 
Scotland ? I am for abiding by It. I am for defend- 
ing it as the palladium of our venerable and blood. 
hoa^ establisnmcnt, as the sublimest mooument of 
die piety,'the intellect, and the philosophy of our coun- 
try i and evso independently of its intrinsic mcrita, I 
am for keeping it simply as one of the parts of that sa- 
cred edfifioe, whose minutest angle should be touched 
with reverence, . ■ and so one of those strong distinctioos 
between ^otcatantism and Popery, which, it' the signs 
of the times do not lie, there is no cause to soften, and 
much BBoaon to preserve, unimpaired, in order that the 
banneit of eternal truth nuy beas different from those of 
falsehood, as their sources, and their natures, and their 
c&ets, are different. 

There is much more which I could wish to say upon 
dds subject, but I cannot encroach farther on your va* 
Inable space, excepting to state a single idea with re- 
gard ^to the i m provement of our psalmody. If my ob- 
servations of inist is going on in public c^nion are cor- 
rect, a diange is at prssent taking place in the fedlngs 
with ngsid to religion. It had been long nniashion* 
able, especially among the male sex, to think of or pay 
segaid to reU^oo : and one of the many indications of 
thb sentiment was, its being considered unfashionable 
to sfaig in church. This dlly weakness, along with 
tbe general fooling which caused it, is subsiding ; and 
die picaent time seems to me not unfavourable for an 
sttempC to render the vocal music of onr churches more 
imjB ts s ive than the stiains that issue from any mecha- 
ttiad Mid inanimate source. The new church of 8t 
Stephen's affords an excellent field for the experiment 
I am about to propose ; and if it were seriously under- 
taken by the excellent person who has been appointed 
its minister, little doubt could be entertained of us suc- 
cess. Let a first-rate precentor be got, part of whose 
stated duty it shall be to instruct tlie c on gregation in 
sacred music. Let a few hours in the course of everr 
week be appointed for this purpose, and let the church 
be then open to the whole congregation. Let the pre- 
centor arasnge the pupils according to the quilities of 
their ears ai^ voices, and accustom them to sing the 
different parts of the psalm tunes in use,— in which 
emplmnent the monitorial system might, perhaps, be 
nsdrullj applied. I«et the precentor*s salary be sufli- 
cient to eover dus part of his trouble, leaviDg seal to be 
cfaerisbed by an occasional oeUection. Tbe great difii- 
cnlty would be to induce the congregatioo, or rather the 
younger part of them— for upon them the scheme would 
mainly depend, to attend the lessons ; but were the sub- 
ject kept in their view from the pulpit, and were the 
mintater, by personal exertion, to induce a few leading 
persons to set an example, I think this obstacle would 
soon be surmounted ; and let the system once be fairly 
estabHsbcd, its permanency, if properly cherished bv 
those soperintenoinff it, would be completely ensurccL 
To a cenain extent uia system has already been adopted 
in one or two churches ; but a degree of anxiety corres- 
ponding to the importance of the object, has not been 
manifosted for its success. Something of the sort, hov- 
ercr, upon a ^reat and established system, is impera- 



tively neessaary, in osder to nmow te alnr cast apoa 
the diurch by the miserable state of our sacred mniie. 
It is obvious, that were the whole, or the half, or even 
a smaller part, of a congregation, to be brought to sing 
together in parts, m I have proposed, the eftct would be 
sublime In the highest dsgrae. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient asrvant, 

SEPTIMUS. 



SCIENCE. 



PHKEXOLOOICAL DKySLOPXMZXT OF THE HUE- 
DXEXE BUEKS. 

[Wa art happy to hare it in onr power to pment cor xcadeit 
with the suliiKiiiied interesting iciflntiflo and phieoolqgioal infiir- 
matioQ, eDnneotsd withasnl^eet wtdch at pwiwit iiignMSii so 
mneh of the pabUe attention. Every relianes may be piaesdnpen 
tha a ce ui acy ot tha s ts temmte, as tbey ham bean pupsred with 
miaehesreanlfanpsrtlaUty. They will bt foBowed up next Sa- 
rlth lonM addittooal Ibets, «Ml a goneral view of the in. 
to be drawn firom the wholeO 



The following Craniological Report was taken a few 
hours after the death of the oimhiaL The first table 
relates to the size of the head and abioktte devdopement 
of the several Organs ; — ^the second expresses the gra- 
dations in size, or relative devdopement of the Organs. 

L 

XVCBSS. 

From the Ear to the Centre of Philopro- 

genitiveness, .... 4 8-lOths. 

From ditto to Lower Individuality, 6 

From ditto to Firmness, . • 6 4-lOths. 

From ditto to Benevolence, . . 6 7-lOths. 

From ditto to Veneration, • • 6 fi-lOths. 

From ditto to Consdentiousnsss, . 6 

From Destruetiveoess to Destructivcness, 6 l-8th. 

From Cautiousness to Cautiousness, 6 S-lOtha 

From Ideality to Ideality, ... 4 6-lOths. 

From Acquisitiveness to Aequisitiveneas, 6 8-lOths. 

From Secreavteess to Secretiveness, . 6 9.10ths. 

From Combativeoess to Combadveness, 6 5-lOths. 



IL 



Amativeness, very large. 

Philoprogenitiveness, fulL 

Conccotrativeness, deficient. 

Adhesiveness, fulL 

Combativenesa, large. 

Destructiveness, very large. 

Conatructiveness, moderate. 

Acquisitiveness, large. 

Secretiveness, large. 

Self-Esteem, rather large. 

Love of Approbation, ra- 
ther large. 

Cautiousness, rather laige. 

Benevolence, large. 

Veneration, large. 

Hope, smaU. 

Idiwlity, smalL 

Consdtntiouiness, radicr 
luge. 



Firmness, large. 
Individualities, 

Upper, moderate^ 

Lower, fulL 
Form, fulL 
Sise,fulL 
Weight, fuU. 
Colour, fulL 
LootUty, fulL 
Order, full 
Time, deficient 
Number, fulL 
Tune, moderate. 
Language, fiiU. 
Comparison, full 
Causality, rather large. 
Wit, defidenL 
Imiuuion, fulL 
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if tilt 4ii<ipiMHit •r tUi 
wAmm WHOM hwAdly beoMn m byword for vOlsiDf, 
«Bd «411 Itog %e pcrpenurted in the AniiAb of Ciimo. 
On Ait npofft, iMweior, It is aoectniy to o l w w fe, thai 
«iio yttedpol OPIUMS Ittdttded in *e gomis of ^ Pro- 
pentitiet,'* aie ben n pt mmv &A Ingv tboa tbfjr eouU 
bate existed during life ; becMise the roeMaremeot was 
taken orer the cranial integuments, vbich, at the pos- 
terior and yostwior-latoial parts of -the bead, are always 
foiwd<disiMdsd by congestion of blood, in oonseqnence 
of the criminal being thrown upon bis back immediate- 
ly after execution. Our readers will easily understand 

^t.»- - ■ - -* s^^^i^-^J J^A* 1m mm^^ *^ ■* •*- %xm 

TRIS, WUeU UICJ «MV lUIUIUKO, UIBi nl vi^^S wi «^MII uj 

^i^tigSng, drowning, lightning, dec the blood remains ' 
unooagulated, and gravitates to those pans of the body 
whidi rest upon the floor. Hence, in cases similar to 
this, the integuments at the posterior part of the head, 
nedk, and back, are inrarlably found in a very turstd 
state ; and it is over this distension that the Plurencuo- 
giesl casts and raeaourements aro, after death, always 
Uken. For example, in the Mnenological BuHi of 
Mary Mackinnon and Haggsrt, the distance from De- 
BtrudSTeness to Destructiveneu measures 6 inches ^-.on 
the ndLod tkutt^ bowerer, tbo measurement is only 5 
inches. In the one of Ma^ Mackfainon, also, from 
C w ibal i fi B Pess to CoBbatireMS, neoswes on the htui 
Jinebos4.iaths, onthesfcaUdindMsT-lOths. This 
okoamstancis in dM ease of Burks will aftet the nanl 
Mssberof OrgsMi, inehidiaf J w mHvenm§^ Fkkkfrm. 
geiOilveneu^ Combaiiveims, J}mintetima€u^ Ac i aad 
it should be also remembered, that on thb account the 
moral and faiielleetoal Orgaosr— >BenefoleQce, IdeaHty, 
Co m p aria on, Ac awmada to appear wkUfdy less than 
thnr aetnally arc 

On the whole, it will be seen fiom the preceding 
statement, that the Organs of the Moral Sentiments are 
more developed than was to hare been expected from 
what we ai preteni know of the character of Burke 
The Jntelle^ual Organs alM are, perhaps, fuUy large { 
but from those in whidi we are most interested— ^he 
propensities at the back psit of Ifat bead— we cannot 
yot dimw any very accurate condasions, Ibr the resaoos 
wehaTeaboremsBtisBcd. Nor, for the same reasons, can 
the boat, which was taken 1^ Mr Joseph, on Thunday 
morning, be considered aa any Ibir critdkioo, as it was 
tskeo over the distended integ w entc 

Having understood that Mr Gombe wm to make tome 
remarks upon this subject in his Lecture on Thursday, 
we attended at the Clyde Street Halt Mr Combe began 
by rtsretting that it was not in his power to exhibit the 
east of Burb, as he bad prom i sed; two had been taken, 
one by Mr Joseph, and another by Mr' 0*Neil ; but 
the fenner was not yet ready to be tsken ftom the mould, 
and the latter haring been taken over the hair, was less 
adapted to their purpose He had himself seen it for 
a snort time, but was not yet able to remark upon it. 
He hoped, however, to have it In his power to prasent a 
cast at his next lecture In the meantime, he had been 
infbrmed by an able Phrenologist, that the develope- 
ment corresponded In every particular with the disposi- 
tiooB manifested by Buikc He said that the chaiacter 
of this individual, in consequence of his late atrocities, 
was somewhat obscured from the public eye ; and that 
it should be remembered tliat he liad, during a consider- 
able portion of bis life, refrained fnm crune, having 
been for some time In the Donegal militia, and not ha- 
ving committed murder till the thirty-sixth year of his 
age No ftmnor theory of phUosophy could explam the 
anomaly of these debssmg faculties bavins remained so 
long inactive, excepting Phrenology. He might also 
add, that be had seen a gentleman wh» had witnessed 
the diaaectlon of the bzaln, and who infoimed him that 
the cerebral organ of 0cstructiveoess was enormously 
large, and that the bone under which it was developed 
was much attenuated, so as to be nearly diaphanonc 



It is not ^nr imcMlon to oMer nt pvcoant iMn m 
pomMMegicBi euiHNversy i Mit we prapooo votvmsgi 
this siAjeet neat Satsrdqr, when we hope to Vo abl 
to add some iarlher iatereating parcicnlarc JlatfaeU 
Ifrwfy Jowfwal goes to press eany evoy Friday i 
the present 
Thursday. 



ORIGINAL POETRT. 



SEVEN SONNETS TO 



*Ti8 Ml tlw imivkiv My of mA ywirtb, 
And oh! fcr leas Che voice of empty prnJai^ 
In which BO often I have dared to raise 

TlMe above human parallel ;— >Love is troth 
In s pee ch no less than thooght, and irantlng I9iln 
*Twould fbrftlt all the purest of its bliss. 

Well may I deem thee semething more than tboae 
Who pass and are forgotten boor by hour 1 

By thoughto of thee light bursto upon life's vroea ; 
In thom^ts of thee my ^irit knows her power^ 

And when, escaping firsm its daily boond^ 
The enrrcnt of my aool tarns all to thee ; 

Stwngth not He own my buoyant heart win snudi^ 
And light, vddch earth hath nover seen, I sea ! 



II. 



Snow ne a wend wnere dnty nndlstnrb d 

Hath ever held of every heart the rule ; 
Where holy pleasure needs not to be curb*d. 

And oorrow*s discipline forsakes IIfe*s school ^^^ 
Show me a world where earth and sky appear 

In^beanty so supreme^ so pure^ so warm. 
That all which stirs our Inmost feelinfs hoe 

Shall be to them a shadow or a form J 
Show ms a world whore Friendship nenrer fidlsb 

Whsrs Memory stfafs net, and wfaaso Hope in tmtl^ 
Where Honour standi^ and Worth alano prwvala ; 

Where Yonth ia Joy, and Ule ia over Yonth !— 
And even snob a wlah'd-liHr vrorid of bUss 
Might roll past m%-tfMoift fonOn'dst in Ode 



IIL 

BaiNO me a harp firom Heaven, ff tlum wouldst hsar 

The Just expression of my love for theiy— 
A voice tliat never tlirill*d in human ear,^ 

Sounds tliat have never swelled on land or ssa; 
Or strip the universs of aU her power 

By thondcr or by winds, to sway the aaol ; 
Scrip her of beauty, and her natiane's dower. 

And plaee the treasores under my oontrsL 
Oh! human tongues were fonn*d for eknHdng IhnkU 

To barter with, to ooaen or conceal ; 
They have no wmds thy exodilence to land,^. 

They have no power to tell thee what I ftel: 
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IV. 



TImT nHttar gs^ no 1hian&r;f to lb In ;, 
Ikal liiririr IMP nnrflVrTr''' Ift fat «U»fk» 

0h r ftr « benif oTtfenADCTrw pure* 
TWd aoddnf^eoiild impAir or auUsr It,, 

*Mai^t^ thaftJMunaaBaliiai mMtaidiim : 
I w«dbi ko iriMi my. wfldiil dwM»l»feHiOHi* 



Oftr I wMddTCMll wfaii bntin drcvno rttrmnflt^ 

A pfauMBle all Immn po wcr abonrv- 
Sothal % ipoUca mind miglilTicw in mo*, 
■V w«lli|rC«kaJMd brilNri 



As a fwcet ^roioe witlianezpectod iODf 
Comm floaOng throoi^ the itillnns of the night, 
Oat fomAif in a ■tnMB of dMf deii^ty, 

TDl MUM and tool eink the fiiU tidei among ;— 

Aa gu f gt a n e and nM ign HU«it .inyuBi«thiong 
F^om Ma and knd, the lake and rodqr height,— 
Whgie* « Pt li a ia— >l>g:aiygrawa>clearaidi^right. 

While from the eaat the dayMgh ta w e epaakwg; — 

So^ efrin letfaargj or i^oom, there come 
Entrancing, heart-renewing thoiig^ of thec^— 
So can thfliiiiht of thy dear memory^ . 

Call op^ fivm oat their undiaoorer'd home, 
ffniiiita rfphMnrr -^—f-' — -"rn 
rkaairtheyTBlwiHdUnein God^<oim sldec 

Yh 

PoHATs^AJne ateenoe, aaaome ootan iilA 

Aai my te^ Ivacr o'erwenhipa thee the wUK 

Miili^ ihai lorn wMch else were only dlity. 
Wirt tiMa a creature of the world I aee, 

F«m*d by ita crowda though frowning on itaf oily . 
And tennlinf with thy aaxy— parhapa to me 

l^yftrm adghtiba lemihir} tUne «y»lem4Mly ! 
Birt m If ii^^-methiidai that I haffe been 

Of other natnre at tiiat hour we met; 
Ai^Jift my dieama parraade me I have aeen 

An angel who protects my pathway yet ;-^ 
Then dwdl*st among my thoughto like something nearer 
To Heaven than the hasty— and than the dearest, dearer ! 

vn. 

I vhyu> «JvatoajM If of many wares, 
A» iiriteigh% viUla I faqr in taadUed aleq^;«* 
I wsra dtfk-and wiaged figure awssp 
Athwart the sky, proclaiming that the graTeS' 
Of Natma'a elemanta had been pfrqpfred,^ 
And the world*s doom waa read. Then roU*d assay 
Klftgd6ma,andhasl%aiidnrtH Then sunk^he day! 
The stars of Hearen the wide destmethm- shared,^ 
AmA space waa ChaoaJ—tfll amid the wild 
AodatfHuy eapanae, l^Km4hmf m a slac^ 
Bffl^aiidaecuraly beaadngJWim afiur,. 
▲arfbetfd^yapMesay^lnasentamild, — 
*■ Hath^ not onr Jure outlited ha wintry dime^— 
And tdnBmlL*d4>'ar.thajeaTCBaDdliBanof Hmer* 



ALAsr I CANNOT Lo^nsr 

ABAXXAB. 

K 

Swaar lady, then WM BoagbUa laatD «iA4k basrfc like ttdast 
No ftamp of booooi'd anesMry. that ipoke a nottto line » 
Nor wealth, that ooukl tharmmt repay, llair I to lora thine 9j% 
Whan all, but tlMand tblaai iliB paaM^ttia Iny-llBittksoldly by. 

II. 
Can I fbigat the blmhiog boor when by thea tod to tiw danee. 
And aU theBSsnftiibaowaM'loaardrUllttauByira'btugbty 



A radiant smito theie wai for me^-for them a lofty look t 



UI.< 

Bwlde thee, ia ttiy fl rtlwi h \ m XU a a i M Ul a b a Bri a»< 
For roe wae kept the plaoe of prld»--lb* ma f 
What had I dona— what can I do-my titto to approve r 
Alae! thistoy tsaUmytbaaka-HBiy haartitdcadtolofe. 



It la BoMMtimfthssitlaeol^ nor yet ia^rwsM avif < 
But that, amid the tprliw of youth. It fMia itasir daoay t 
The withci'd bkMMi of early hopes, and daringi. hope abov% 
it now, and dim iisihine-Atoi 1 reaanoc kive I 



They tSD methat my broken lata ooae wroetht on theelle fpeHi 
that my voices a mr mo te^ teqieecheeuld ptoamr 



-PMabiow, blaa«ye,aadacnBloek% tSir ear. tky hsoireooli 
;ilesrthaniadeheekort«v«neuilB-9e^di1 I i Mmii l iiu< 

r VI. 

It aaay ba--afrl truitit ie^-that in my.ulBfng ear 

They pou'd the dew of flattery, and that thou, lady* ne'er 

Hf>#*Hini)#ili tbef niemliliUi aouM imt mmi for souk liko 

tfalaeoaa prove 
iHov mndi of kindiad warmth may gkjar wUhout«ipatk ofloral 



rti. 

OBaonly paeilannow wHlcuiethiaiiebyief thobeaitt-*- 
Ambition't ipeU, if aught, will lure s but wbateoo^ the pii^ 
iaaftatllfo,ldO<eitt»egtiipp eal eai W i 1 laMb»tMBe» 
And all I hope, and all I win, be oAsad 01 thf ahriae4 



SONG. 

rVE LADTS THAT I hOWt* 



Vfwmml yd o n ghlj uwa Uar^ 

On ilrvitar high-born damc^ 
Tb wfai h^ wdle, wKh sword a»l%p«dr^ 

Fd ae^ a warrkir'a fome ; 
Btiit dnoa no more stem deeds of Ubod 

The fMntla-fidr may. rnore^ 
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m iroo in •oftas-4Mtlflr moody 
The ladye that I kfte. 

It. 
For hclsMt hright iiHth itMl and gold. 

And phmiM that float the aky» 
m bear a mind of hardier mould. 

And thooghta that aweep as liigh. 
For acarf athwart my ooralet east, 

With lier fidr name inwove^ 
1*11 hare her pictored in my hreas^^ 

The ladye that I hnre^ 

III. 
No metded steed through hattle-throDg, 

Shall bear me hravely on. 
Bat pride shall make my spirit strong. 

Where honoars may be won : 
Among tlie great of mind and heart. 

My p r o w ess I will prore ; 
And thus in win, by gentler art. 

The ladye that I hnreb 



LITBEART CHTT-OHAT AND YARIBTIBB. 



Oumfesdtn win be glad to lean, that it b undentood to be the 
tntmtion of the Lords of the Tressory to authorise the/rfr trans- 
miMioii through the PotH^oHim, to authors reiidiag fai the coon, 
try, of theproof' ih s s t i of any work going through the preit» whkh 
sre lent to them for correetioo. FOr this purpose, the prooft, it 
bssid, sretobetsntopentoMrFrsncisrrteliag, who will in- 
ckMSthemiaapottoflloecoTer, snd forward them aooocdlng to 
the addreM, sad *> the same oatfailrrstem. Tbm Ltmdom LUe- 
rarp QaaHU pr oposes that this srrsogement should be extended 
to an new pabUcatiODsi but we sre afhdd this Is a cnocessJoo 
hsrdly to be ezpeetedt 

A new norel* ftom the pen of Mr Oslt, Is snnooaeed by Bladt- 
wood. It Is to beosned, «' My Landlady, snd her liodgers;" snd 
will appear shortly. 

Wesre faifiDrmed that a new edition of the WsTerley Norels, In 
royal 18mo» b In prepantkm, accompanied by Notes and lUus* 
tratlons, mppUed by the anthor. 

A second edition of Mr Dcrwent Conway's SoUtary Wallu 
through many Lands, wiU appear In February. 

A personal NarratiTe of a Journey through Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark, by the ssmc anthor, will fonn anesrlyvohnneor 
OonstsUsTs MlsoeOany. 

Tales of the Wan of our Thnes, by tiw anthor of ReooOeetions 
of the Psninsnla, are tai the press. 

Weobsenre, ttota Clapperton's Journal of a Seoond Expedition 
into the Interior of Aftiea, which has Just appeared, thatthereb 
some probsbiMty of reeorering the books end. manuscripu of the 
teteMw^Park. They sre in the possession of one of the Af- 



Mr Bodiinghsm has been Ifc tui hi g in Liverpool, on the sub* 
jeet of the opmlng of the trade to India and China, at the expire- 
tioo of the Company's durter. We are informed that be proposes 
Tlslthig Edinburgh shortly. 

Piwa Aars^— ActiTe prepsrations sre going on, both st the 
R^ysllfufttslloiisod SecitUh Aeademif, for the ensuing exhiU. 
tioos, both of which sre to open early In February, end sre ex. 
peetedtobe ftatly ss interesting as any we hare yet had la Edin- 
burgh. Wears happy to understand that, among others, one or 
two pletores by our celeteatad eoontrymsn, WUkie, are to be 
ohlbltedattbeRoyallnstitatloa. We shaU present ovr readers 
an esrl)^ aooooat of ths most iatsrssting fostures of both ea- 



doteof thel 

All t Matthews playsd MoRsfeitr MoAM, sod 
tsined by him, "between every bunt of Isughter, produced by 
its broken En^iih and natkmal and individual vanity, drew do«a 
a shower of tears, and produced audible sobs ftom vartoos dsttes 
of the andlenoe.'* Mr Benson HIU, formerly of tiie Bdlnbuigl^ 
Theatre, also sustained hb part with mnch approbatk».-A voal 
and dramatic Institution b about to be formed In London, undec 
thg patronage of several taidlvidaab of Mgh rank, for the pnrpoie 
of aflbnUng yoang pevsbns, of both sexas sad of eompetaat ts> 
bnts, a systsmitis stsgee dn astfcwk.-'nie pwi v iw iln l tamm mm 
to have subtracted a good deal of talent fkom London this eessoo: 
Braham has bssn deMghHng the people st Bsth, l»th with hli 
singhig snd comic acting.-« power whidi It appears the voeaBit 
has recently found out that be possesses t—Maercady b rursBstag 
in the west of EaglsBd ;— and Mr and Mbs Grsmsr, Cuiksd, snd 
others, have been giving a series of Ooneerts in LtvsipooL—Thls 
eventaig^ we obs e rve . Miss IssbeUa Paton, an actress sad singer 
of some power, b to make her ddmt at the Theatre Royal here. 
In the part of Peggy, hi the «« Country Girl.'' Her sister. Miss 
Faton, has been playing Detdemona, to the astonlsliment of the 
good people of Doblln Msmlaghl'S Opees, «« The Noyadcs, or 
the Msid of La Vendee," and several other noveltiea, have been 
produced here within the last week, hot we are sorry to say the 
Manager's exertions do aot msK with the eneouragcment we 
eoaUwbh. 



Wbbxlt List or Pebfoemavcbs. 
Jan. 84..^iin. SB. 

Sat. The BypoeHU, Maid mnd Magplt, 4 J9dyadeu 

Mow. Bamah Droog, 4 Ncymde$. 

Tubs. Marriage^ Figaro, Koyada^amdTkrteBumekbadct, 

Wao. Q§orgtBarnweU,Do.»i^Uumm^fBuda. 

Tnua. PHdeMhatthtnea FoM, ^ Ramah Droog. 

Fau The Hypocrite, Noyadee, 4 CharUs Edward. 

Booki very reeenOy patAfAed:— Msrshsll on Clssdfleatioii of 
Shipping, gvo, 6s, 6d. bds.^Barksr's Clceio^s CatUinariaa Ora.- 
tkms, ISmo, 5s. 6d. bds.— HiMsey's Explanation of the Bltale,l8fm>, 
fs. sewed.— Clapperton*s (Captain) Journal, L.2, fs. bds.— >Buck- 
highsm's Assytis, Msdia, and Persia, 4to, L.8, ISi. 6d. bda.— 
Emerson's Letters ftom the Algean, f vob. post 8vo, UBs. bds.— 
Rank and Talent, by the Author of Truckleborough Han, 8 vols, 
post 8vo, L.1, 8s. Sd. bds.— The Modem Martyr, t vob. Ifmo, 
lOs. bds.— County Album of Bni^and and Waks, Ifmo, 5e. ML 
hf..bd.— LsstofthePkntsgenets, 8vo, Ifs. bds.— MaioCs Medea 
of Euripides, poet 8VQ, 5s. bds.— LeifehiU's Help to Readiagthe 

Scriptures, Itmo, fs. 6d. bds«— James's Pastoral Letter, 6d 

Spirit and Manners of the Age, 1 voL 8vo, lis. 6d.— Wabh'k 
Narrative of a Journey fhmi Constantinople to England, Bd 
edit Ifs. bds.— James's Christian Charity expbined, Sd edit 6k. 
bds.— Neels^s Romance of Hbtory, 5d edU^Menaoirs of John 
Shipp, 8 vols. Svo, L.1, lOs.— Rudge^s Introduction to Perspectiire^ 
8vo, 8s. 6d.— Cullen's Practice of Physic, f vob. Svo, L.I, 4s — 
Reginald Trevor, 5 vob. 18s.— RomainsTs Select Letters, Sfmob 
fs.6d. 



T%«oMmI Qoiiip^Ai the AdelpM Theatre, a thiaa«ct 
plees bss been ptodnecd. enUtled, ''Monsieur Bfsllet, or My 
DanglilefSLstlsrr sadfboadedonMsttbswS'wsn-knownsneo. 






TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shell be hsppy to hear Ihan Ayr at the earliest eonvenf- 
ence of our intelligent Corre s p o ndent there.— We regret that tfa* 
Esssy on •< Clssslcal Edueatkm** wiU not soli us.— We shall be 
happy to receive a few more papers on the *' Early Spanisis 
Poets," that we may be better able to form an opinion of their 
merits! we like that which has been ssot us ss a specimen.— «• A. 
a" b faiadmissible. 

Our Beith Correspondent hasottrthsnkst tiw" Song for Bumsf 
Annlverasry, ISfS," will appear in our next.— We suspect «« J. 
R." must not trust too much to hb poetical powers.— We think 
more of ** W. M." of Montroset but hb Lines scarcely come up 
to our standard.^** La ChanUle^ shall have a plaoe, probably in 
our next— If the Author of the «' Alpine Horn** will send ns hia 
cmendstions, we shall attend to them.— •' The Last Notes of the 
Last Bugb/ and " Seotta," will not suit us.— From WUUam 
Laidlaw, of Selkirk, we ihall be glad to hear againt the Author 
of •' Lucy's Flittin** can prodnee better things than the soi^ to 
the tone of '* Brswer Johnnie.* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Cmmeel^dwith Seienee, LUerature, and the Art: 



Kew Works juU pubHthed by 
HUBST, CHANCE, ft CO., LONDON. 

80LDBT 

CONSTABLE ft CO., EDINBUBGH. 

I. 

THB JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited hj 

^ THOMAS R06C0B. In. 8s. 

AflMoc tfa« LM of CootrOmlion to tliit VotaoM win b* found 
AttSSmoiUn Opto, Mn Hanam. Mia Aikin, Mia Porter. 
MiM Emily Tsylor, the Miaa Strickland, the Rar. H. Stabbiof . 
wnkm and J. B. RoKoe, tha late Mr John Taylor, Thomaa 
levoM, ThonM Prtacle, D. L. RkhardMU, tha Authors of 
•' Triaaof the MuiMtar reatlTali,'' and " Oomai Alias,** dke. Aa. 

eooalst of di^ baautlftil line KngTBvtngs on 

' axahidad,)aaine of which are asa- 

tbe iromadialt attparintandence, 

n. 
POETICAL SKETCHES. B7Ai.a»tcA.Watt8. 

WUk 3 bsantifta piatai^ FMuth ■dltloB, ftwlseapk 8b. 
IIL 
THE POETICAL ALBUM. By Alamic A. 
Wath. One vol post SrOfprioe lis. boaidh 
IV. 
GOMEZ ABIAS, a Spuiiih Historical lt4Rii«iee. 
By Dcm Tnunvono ns TninuA T Coaio. 8 toIs. lSmo» piiaa 
L J, 7s. hoavds. 

THE AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. By the 
Aathor of *' Anstria aa it is." One voL post BWp {Mea 8s. 8d. 



The OnstntioBS eooslst of B 
Stad. fWood Bnfravtaabalnff t 
evtad by. and the whole under 
ofMrdkiarkaHaath. 



VI. 
AUSTRIA AS IT IS. One toL poft 8yo, priee 
8ked.boarda. ^^ 

VIL 
A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TREATISE 
OW MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. By Pnma Ni- 
cHOLaoir, Baa., Arcfalteet and Bnglnear, Author of *« Tha Arehi- 
ml Diettoaary," ** The Carpeoter^ Onide," Jte. 4to. One 
royal Stq, wHh forty-three copperpfaUes, price L.1, 8s. 



VOL 



VIII. 



FENNER*S ATLASofMODERNand ANCIENT 
OIOORAPHY. eowprlsed in 80 Maps, indu^ ttie diArant 
StelasaaMdad aeeordta|K to the Trartr of Peace by Cooffrsss. 
fa 1815 1 aho tha LATE DISCOVERIES of Parky, Roaa. 
pRAVKX.nr, he, and a Platsof the ConparatiYe Height of Moun- 
tiins. and Length of RlYSCb In one YMume, neatly half-bound. 

^^mSmWS A^LAS of MODERN and ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY. baautlAilly coloured In outUne. nrlee L.1. lis. 6d. 

The Modem Atlas, smnately, half-bound, plahw price 14s. 

•—«■—<—— —«-^-^ eoloQied. price L.1, Is. 

The Andent Adas, separa^, half bound, plain, price 9fc 

I cokmred, price iSs. 

IX. 

TIM BOBBIN'S LANCASHIRE DIALECT wod 
POEMS. A New Bdition. with Plates by George Cralkdianks. 
PriaaSa. ^ 

SKETCHES of MODKRN GREECE, HlustniHYe 
of the Leading Eventsof the Grtek Revolntioa. By a Young 
E^IUi Volanftssr hi the Greek senrica. f vols, price L.I. Is. 
XI. 

SHOBERL'S (FREDEHIC) PRESENT STATE 
of CHRISTIANITY, and of the Mlsskmary EsUbUihments for 
iti PiopagatioB in an Parte of the World. Ifmo. price 9k 

SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY 
LANDS. ByDnwBirTOoirwAY. t tois. poet Syo^ price 16s. 

xin. 
CHRISTMAS. A POEM. By Edwabd Mox- 

^^ ^ •.« 

XIV. 

THB CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL of PRAYERS 
far every Morning and BYcning hi tha Weak. ByTnoMAaCAn- 
nifTSB. price Ss. 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with 
WALKER'S Pronondatlon. Printed in Diamond Type, by 
CoRaO, toytd Stmo, roan, price it. 6d. 

XVL 
JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, Printed Terbntim 
tnm the last Folio Edition Corrected by the Doctor. In one 
larfe vofaune. imperial 8to» price Lbt.Ss. 



BOOKS 

FUBLMHSD BT 

ROBERTSON and ATKINSON, Glasgow ; and 

Sold by WILLUM HUNTER. HanoYcr Street 

Edinbur|di. 

THE THISTLE ; a Collection of the bcrt SCOT- 

-^ TISH SONGS. With Notes, and two Platesb Edited by 

the Author of *• The Erentful Life of a SQUUer." 
«' Not a ftultkss coUectlon-but certainly one of the best" 
The SHAMROCK ; a Collection of the choioeft 

IRISH SONGS, comprising many original and hitherto onpub- 

Hshed Pieces. With an In&oduedon and Notaa. Edited by M. 

WEERES. of the Theatres- Royal, Drury Lane and Edinburgh. 

and embellishert with a f ulMength Uheneaof Mr W. "thaonly 

suceaanr of Jack Johnstone." 

TkiB Colketiom i$ tf» theanm md vU appear im MardL 
RULES for the FORMATION and GOVERN- 

MENT of UTERARY and DEBATING SOCIETIES. Price 

4d. Sat Monthly RaHe»,8eotiUhLUeimQa$ettg,^. 
RULES for the OBNDER of FRENCH NOUNS. 

Price 4d. *« Aa InYahuUe companion to evary Frendi Oram- 

"CONNELL'S YOUNG SCHOLAR'S ASSIST- 
ANT; a Spelling Book on tha newest and most appiOYad plan of 
teaching English. New etitlan. tter e otyped, price Is. bound. 
— •• Thk isthe best and cheapest book of tha kind extant.*— 
WtdUyRe9km» 

Also. CONNELL*S nitST and SECOND BOOKS. beii« In- 
tiodnctions tothe abote. Price, respectiYdy, fld. and 4d. 

ADVICE to DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 9d. 
MANUAL of the DUTIES of a MAID of ALL 
WORK. Printed eo as to be hung to a Kitchen. Price 4d. 

R. and A. have for sale, at prices considerably bdow those of 
publication, copies of the foUowingraluabla Works. 

MACBETH ON THE SABBATH. Itmo. 

GRAHAM'S DISSERTATION ON OSSIAN. 8yo. 

CUNNINGHAM (of Enterkine) on GOVERNMENT. Itmo. 

BEATSON^ REVIEW of Mr OWEN'S PLANS. 

Profoenr M'KENZirS PLAN for Pn>Yidii«the SCHOOLS 
of ANATOMY with SUBJECTS. 
84. Trongate. Gla«ow, 
January 18t9. 

NEW YEAR'S PRRSENTS. 

This day Is pubUdied, cmbeDished with a fine engrsYlng of 

Miss E. Patoiv, No. I. of 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM. 

-^ Edited by GEORGE LINLEY, Esq. Author of <« Songs of 
the Trobadore;* " Scottish Mdodies," " They say my Love b 
Daad,''Jfce. 

The First Number contains an OYcrture, and a Yarle^ of Songs, 
Trioa, 4te. oridnal and seleoted I among thascb a fow oldand bean- 
tlftd Airs, hlttierto little known,— one or two Songs from the 
Works of Sir Waltar Scott, now fliat adapted to Music.— and 
some of the flnest Scottish Mdodlcs, arranged exprealy for this 
Publication, and for the most part with new and characteristic 
words. 

The Work win be completed hi Two Fdlk> Numhcn. eadiem- 
bdUshed with a Portrait, and containing about Ei^vty Plates of 
Music, handsomely engraved, and printed on supenlne peper. 

Price, eadi Number, to Subscribera (their copies containing 
proof impressions of the portraits) Its.t to Non-Subseribers, 15e. 

Orders for the Work reodved by J. LoraiAir, 41. St Andrew^ 
Square^ Edinburgh i R. AccBEMAirir, Strand, London; J. M. 
LncKia, Grafton Street. Dublin t and UirroLYTB Fouajriaa, 
Rue de Sdne, Paris. 

No. II. wUl contain a Portrattof Ml« Noel. 
^ _ CowTawTS OF No. L Aiaa. 

Overture ........ OrifinaL 

'TIS now the May-Day Morning .... Wdsh. 

Bounding lighUy in ihe V^^Tnt^ Shade (Caa, 

tanetSong) OriglnaL 

MvBovTammv Scotch. 

or an tho Orbs that gem tiw Sky Portuguese. 

Cauld is my Bed. Lord Archibald, (Madge Wndflre^ 

Song) ........ Scotch. 

Proud Maisie is hi the Wood, (Heart of Mid-Lothian) Oriir. 

Song of the Water Khiff OrigtnaL 

Walts OriglnaL 

Slumber, Slumber, mine own bnve Knl^t OriglnaL 

Mary's Dream ....;.. Scomi. 

Polaoea ......... OriglnaL 

Oh I would I were a Boy Main .... OrigiiiaL 

There came three Merry Men, (Song of Black Knight 

and Waroba) OriglnaL 

O, bonny blooms the Hawthorn Tree • • . Scotch. 
From yon lone ToWr . • . . . Originrl* 

Soon I leave thecb Land of Sorrow. (Last Song of Mary 

Stuart) Scotdi. 

WdU OrlgteaL 

HussalHuna! for the Highland Lads . Scotch. 

Come I fin the Wine-cup Mgh . - . • OrighiaL 

HAaMomBSD Aiaa. 
Of aU the Orbs that gem the Sky (For two voices) Portagncaai 
There came 5 Merry Men, (Ivanhoc) (For three volca) (nig. 
Come! fin the Wine-cup high (For three voices) OrigbiaL 
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TRB EDtBBIllBOH liITBRABy JOVEKALt OS^ 



A FEW COPIED STILL REMAIN OF 
THE KEEPS A^R, for 1899. Edited by 

* r. HANSEL REYNOLDS. 

The exIzMfdfaMry foeoeitf of TMk Kbbpmkb of lafS. hat in- 
dMifl^fh^PravtiaWr. in tiMhoiMpf nMritiiKlBeMfewA IMMV 
aot. t»i|Mn Qo eMrtion or •xpeoditiara in the fonnatioo of tUto 
ptaent T^uitei and to •eeai« Ibf it the aftdstttice of tt^ nun; 
lutthere of the higheA eminAloa, that, be ventum to 
mch a LiaT of CoiiTitilioiOMa has flerer iMfore hen -^ 
to the ptiblie. 

TABtB OF CONTENTS. 



. StrWUltrSMHt 

Lofd F« L*' Oe<eiH - 

Pewy ByMlie ShcHsf* 

WoraM^ortiu ^^ 

Tl)e AutheroOheailaai'Takar 

liord llojpefh* 

wofdiwoithh 
. Vfn Shelley. 

^^OBMV HOOtfe*' 



jrr Atmt MM-garet's Mirror 

Stanxas , . > • 

On Love . . • - 

The Country Girl . 

The Half-BrothcW' * 

RrTapa of Italy 

The Triad 

The lister* of Albano 
I Fxtempore 

i IUu«trationi of the Characteri^ , 
1 of Anne Pa^ and Slender / _ _ _. 
' The Wi'ihintf Gate . • . wwliwcgtli> 

Apropos of Bread , . . i^S^^'i'SJl 
, The Tapestried Chamber . fp Wa»er*B 

An Attempt at a Tour . . The Authwof thefl«* 

Stmnet 
{ Lucy and her Bird 

TKldy^^and her Levers' .* 7^^ A^^i*'^"?? SSfiiL 
Ycnet ^^^"^ Honand and H. Lttttrol 



TO» Laird't Jock __. ^ 
Tne Eoy and' the BatttBfly^ 
Bumhain Dcechn 
The Broken Chain . . 
FerdiaacdoEbOli, aTite 
The Garden of Boccado 



SlrWatttoSeott 
Croften Cinher. 
Henry Luttiell. 
MtBHemani. 
llrt Shelley* 
eeiRldfe. 



A^ Fncinant of the History oTI q. jkMM 
the Wneteenth Centttry f f~L"" 

▼ersesonth^La»oMaggiore. ggtofliey. 

ALMendofKillamey . . Thomas Heytoasa^fy. 
TlTWawl the MbisHel \j n^i^^^^ 

oTiBiy 
Tlie Old Gentleoutt 



1I.P.^ 



ASeeneatAhbotsfoi* 
Vafsn . . . 
'nw Victim Bride 



Theodore Hook. 
F. M. ReynoMa. 

Sir Waiter Seott. 
R. Bennl, Bli K- 
H. Harrison. 
Wordsworth* 



or^^Nedklaoe-ofJ,^ Normaaby. 

The ■ilMi.i.TflfiHnrre, nineteen in mnrtMr, are. if poMMe; 
mMt e»|ulsltriy finiriked tliaBthosrof tart yewtand naAy*of 
thbjlrtseg»e«ttidet«hly iiwieasadlnil«a> andeM ^•- '- 



EMBELLisHmnrrs. 



snsjBCTS. nanrri 

1. The Ru Hon. Mrs Peal ShrT. 

2. Ducheifi of Bedford 
Sf Adalinda 
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LITBRARY CRITICISM. 



BiMlMiHg; ot^ The ForfiHmre. By the Aathor of 8t 
JobDstonii ; or, John £ail of Oowric In two ?ok. 
Sdinbaigb. Mactochfain «nd Stewart. 1829. 

Wx know of few thingi more diaametUe than io 
bo obliged to find Ikult where we had wished only to 
bestow pnOae. It Is the haideat part of a critic's duhr, 
and that Ibr which few are di^Mted to blame Am« if he 
it tend wanting t hie leniency being pronou nced , at 
mosty a weakness^ that leans to ?trtire*8 side, ^ut this 
is dinaHitwii doctrine ; and if a critic erer hopes to have 
hta jadmeat relied on, or to be able to do good ser. 
vice to the Utantaro of his country, and fight a sood 
figM for its intaUectnal superiority, he must iteef his 
heart against a useless clemency to individuals, that he 
m^ be able to advance more triumphantly the (general 
caose. Sappoae several of our moat influential review- 
ers were to land to the skiea, from motives ot privMs 
hmairityy • partioilar bo^ whose merits were, in 
|8u of fact, gieatly outweighed by its fuilts, what 
wonUbe the resuh? The press would be inundated 
with a multiplicity ^ works, all indicating talent of a 
similar infiinor order; and if nmilar commendations 
wen not bestowed upon them, tlieir nuiective authors 
(iriio probably ought never to have jpubUshed at all,) 
would be able to convict the reviewers of inconsistency, 
and mjght justly complain of having been misled and 
deceived by them. And thus, what was originally meant 
as a kfndnets to an individual would turn out to be a 
positive injury inflicted on a number. If; to avoid this, 
tiie reriewers still continued to praise, then all literary 
distinctions would be lost or confounded, and the man 
of genius would rank no higher than the dolt. 

It becomes, therefore, a moral obligation on the part 
of the conscientious reviewer, fearleuly to state those 
•bjectioos which nuiy occur to him as applicable to any 
work whidi comes under his observation. He will, no 
doubt, do thb in some cases much more willingly than 
in others. If a conceited coxcomb or dogmatical pe- 
dant shows himself determined to kick Sffahist the 
pricks, there can be no harm in allowing a few of the 
■rida to take effect where they will be most felt; but 
If the efforts of zealous and honest industry, anxious for 
distinctian, fall considerably short of the end at which 
tliey aim, it is a &r more painful task to point out 
its imperffections, and to dash fhxn its hand the cup of 
hope toat seenoed to mantle high. Yet, as we have al- 
ready said, it is a task whidi must be performed, though 
with all Irindly and benevolent feelings, and tiie ever- 
inscnt oonvietion that the end alone would justify the 



Webesitate not to confess, that we sat down to per. 
ose ^ Bestalrig,'' with a pre p ossess i on in its favour. 



This proKMsession arose prindpally from the drcum- 
itan^ of onr having been informed that the author be- 



lonoed to the better sex. If it be a sin, we plead guilty 
to the sin of loving female writers, tliough we are ra- 
ther disposed to ac;a>unt it a virtue. Nor do we con. 
aider it exactly fair to judge of them by the same rigid 
rules which mav be applied to the Incubrations of those 
who are ironically termed their lords and nuuters. With 
the exception of one or two dd stagers, for whom we 
own no compassion, ladies have many difficulties to con- 
tend with in coming before the public, of which male 
cieatures may easily get the better. Restricted as the 
former are to a much inferior knowledge of life and of 
the world, their choice of subjects is mitch more limited, 
their style and expressions must be much more guarded, 
and their delineations of the more hidden pnsions of 
human nature, must, in manv Insmncrs, be much more 
feeble and imperfecL Female talent, therefore, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, ought always to be spoken of 
comparativelv, in reference to itself, and not to that of 
men. Mrs Logan, the reputed authoress of ^' St John- 
stoun,'* and *' Kestalrig," we were aware possessed abi- 
lities that raised her far above mediocrity ; and as she is, 
moreover, one of the few authoresses thstJSoetland has 
of late jrears produced and kept to its^, we were anxi- 
ous that her second production, '^ Restalrig)*' should 
prove still superior to her first, and be of a nature cal- 
culated to esttU>lish her literary reputation on a sure and 
lasting basis. These hopes were perhaps too sanguine, 
and at all evenu we are afeaid we must say they have 
been disappointed. 

^' Restalrig ; or, the Forfeiture,*' is meant to bean his- 
torical novel ; vet there is not introduced into it a single 
historical inddeat of any moment, and in so far as the 
plot is concerned, (wldchJsoBrtsiaiyssgwienou^,)the 
story, instead of commencing in the year 1 608, might just 
as wdl have commenced at any other period. In ^^ St 
Johnstotm,** the int^estmg historical event of the 
Gowrie conspiracy was the nucleus round which the rest 
of the tale was wound ; but in '^ Restalrig** there is no 
nucleus at all, unless the simple cireumstance of that 
estate beins declared a ^' forfeiture*' ia considered a 
nucleus. In an historical novel, the author may, if he 
please, introduce characters of his own creating, and in- 
vest them with as much fictitious interest as he can ; 
but he must, at the same time, give the historical per- 
sonages whom he brings upon the stage something to 
do, and if they are not to be his heroes and heroines, 
they must at least be essentially connected with the fate 
of these important individuals. This is a rule which 
can never properly be diapenaed with ; yet it has been 
entirely overlooked in <^ Reataliig,'* probably because the 
plot altogether seems to have been hastily formed, and still 
worse d&ested. To a certain extent, it is a continuation 
of '^ St Johnstoun ;*' but it is a continuation where no 
continuation was required, and which ought not to have 
been undertaken, unless subsequent historical events ad- 
mitted of a story being devekoed, equally interesting 
with that of the Oowrie conspiracy. So far, however, 
is this from being the case, that after reading these two 
volumes, it is impossible to understand why '^ Restalrig," 
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or the ** Forfdtnre," ihould have been made the inbject 
of a novel at alL To prove that we do not make dus 
anertiffi at raadooD, wt diaU attempt an analylU «f the 
story, tncfa ai it la. 

A notary at Berwick-on-Tweed, of thenameof Sprott, 
is summoned to meet a stranger at midnight, amidst 
the ruins of an old abbey in ue vicinity. The result 
of the conference is, that Sprott, without knowing any 
thing of the pcMOB who instigates him to the perform- 
ance of the crime, but in the hopes of a rich reward, 
agrees to forge some documents purporting to be in the 
hand-writing of his old master and patron^Logaa of 
Restalrig — now dead, by which it snail be made to 
appear mat Logan was concern^ in the recent Oowrie 
conspiracy. The documents are prepared and delivered 
up to the proper authorities ; Sprott is thrown into pri- 
SOD, and examined concerning diem ; they gain full 
CKdenoe, and Rcstairig is forfeited ; but they are con. 
iidcred lo implicate Sprott himself, who is condemned 
to the gdlows. He is assured, liowever, by the mysterious 
stranger, that be will be prateeted and pardoned { buthe is, 
notwit hst a n d ing , traacberoasly betrayed, and dies at the 
very moment that he expects to be set at liberty. Thestory 
then faitrodnoea vs to yoang Losan, the son of old Res- 
talrig, who returns to Scotland horn the Continent just 
ia time to leam that his fbrtunea are mined. This com- 
mencement, though given somewhat tediously, is csleu- 
lated to exdte intarest, and the reader hopes to find the 
story improving as it proeeeds,— but it falls o(E Lo- 
fan, withatmsty fdhmcr, called Roger Dewlap, a very 
&int imitation of Ridiie MonypUes, leaves Edinburgh 
for London, to visit Sir Robert Carey, an old fnsSi, 
andtbegnardianofhisbetrothed bride, Rosa Grey. In 
London, he is introduced to Queen Anne, wifeof James 
VL, and Prince Henry, his eldest son ; but from the 
Ktac himself he is kept careftiUy concealed, owing to 
his father's supposed connexion with the Gowrie con- 
spiracy. He sees his betrothed in rather a romantic 
way, at a court mas^e, and becomes more attached to 
her than ever he had been previously ; but before he 
has thne to tell her so, he is sent over, by the Queen, to 
PAris, with a letter of recommendation to Sully, prime 
minister of Henri Quatre. On arriving within eight 
miles of the French capital, he is the means of savmg 
the life of a gallant French knight, whom a love in- 
tu^ had betrayed into some personal danger; and 
this knight turns out, erelong, to be Henri Quaire him- 
self— though it does not exactly appear why he is brought 
upon the carpet at all, for we hear no more about him. 
Meantima, Rosa Grey leavea London for Scotland, with 
her friend and ooushi, IsabeUa. The latter, however, 
having seereUy married Lord Algertoo, a dissipated 
young nobleman, meeu hhn by the way, and quits 
Rosa. ShorUy afterwards, at ah old castle, where she 
has stoppad for Uie night, Rosa faUs into the power 
of a strange deformed and malevolent being, with 
whom we have been previously made acquainted, and 
who is Lord Algerton*s elder brother, though this 
fact has been kept concealed from the world. He car- 
ries her off, humes her to the sea-coait, and transports 
her to France, havmg first caused a report to be 
•pread of her death. In France, she contrives to 
escape ; and having fled In the direction of Paris, she, 
}yjP^ g<»d luck, meets with Looan, just when he 
had received news of her decease, and at the same time 
intimaiion that, through the Queen*s interest, Restahig 
had been rest^ed to him. We are then informed that 
the unknown, %ho had instigated Sprott to forgery, was 
the elder Algerton, and who, in so doing, had views of 
Pfnonw •ggranditement, both for hhnself and his friend 
the Earl of Dunvere. Deprived of Rosa, whom hehad 
Wished to make his own, Algerton returns to Enrfand, 
St* ^ ••jw^n^tes his brother, the husband of Isa- 
bella, and U then drowned Wmsdf, in attcmpUng to 
mika his escape. Logui and Rosa, with theiiTat- 



tendants, revisit dieir own eoontry, and dis wm4 
ends. 
We are wen aw«e that all sMnief matt kie «iailder. 

ably when thua abiidged ( btt* raafly die alory 4f <« Res. 
talrig," as a story, is so confused and absurd, tibat it 
•an hardlv be made to appear worse than it ia. There 
is not a diaracter in the whole that the reader is Indu- 
ced to take any interest in ; and, fbr Uia most part, the 
tneidenta are either trite and common pk a e , or nnna- 
tural and extravagant. Nor are there anv detadied 
graphic deUneations of the manners of die tunes, com- 
pensating, to a certain esteot, fbr the dafide n efa a of the 
tak itself. With the exception of a few deacdptive and 
didactic passages, all is <« flat, stale, and unprofitable.'* 
Not being particularly prone to confess this weaknen 
of our nature, we trust we shall be believed when we 
again repeat, that it b with no inconsiderable rdoctance 
and uneasiness that we express so unfavourable an opi- 
nion of this work. Wa beg it to be understood, that it 
is to the, work itself we limit our observations, and that 
we should be very nnwUling to extend them lo the au- 
thoress, whom we still believe to pos se ss a very wapmot 
mind. She has failed in «" Restahig," we arolndtaed 
to think, more because die has had no proper materials 
to woHl with, than because she does not know how to 
nse them if she had. In testiraoiMr of her abltttias, we 
shall subjoin two short extracts, whichupear to us two 
of the fairest ^Mcimetts of the work. The first gives so 
account of Logan's fareweH visit to tha rrriflenot of Ui 
childhood, before he left Scotland t— 

^ But we return to Irfs son, who was now paying the 
penalty of his father's conduct, and whom we Ittt sittb^ 
on the side of the castle wall, con t emp l atfag the altera- 
tions which had taken place in the drcttmstanees that 
formeriy connected him with this sea-beaten lesidence, 
which he had long loved to well. There was little dif- 
ference in the external appearanoa'of the fortress, its 
own rude strength seeming to bid defiance to decay, as 
if it partook of the chsracter of those imperishable ob- 
jects, the rocksand the ocean, by which itwas surrounded. 
Every part of the scene in which he sat was eooplod hi 
his memory with all that is heart-atirring in the lifie of 
a spirited and animated lad; and, as he looked anmnd 
on the wdUknown objects, his fiormer fedings in some 
measure returned* Again he seemed to see his fatilier*B 
gallant pack of hounds thronging along tiie narrow draw- 
bridge, and heard the rocks and cavea once mora re-echo 
to their dm-moudied chime, and to the horn of the 
hunters. He behdd them wmding Uieir poriions way 
up the devious pathways of tlie neighbourii^ piecipices. 
Anon, he was following hard upon the heels m tlie fore- 
most dogs, and engaged in one of those desperate cfaaaes that 
led him to the very edge of the neighbouring predpices, 
which the bravest must have shiMldered to M>proadi. 
Again the scene changed, and he looked up, and behdd, 
high above him, the em which he had prided himself 
on yearly reaching, that he might possess himsdf of the 
young goshawks, whose parents round thus no safety 
for their brood in the tremendous and giddy height at 
which they had placed them from the beach bdow. And 
well did he remember the throb of heartfelt delight with 
which, on regaining the summit of the di^ he rahBiited 
his prize, and listened to the shouts of triumph with 
which the hardy domestias, his abettors and assistanu 
in the dangerous undertaking, hailed their adventurous 
young lord. While these joyous acclamations seemed 
yet to ring in his ears, he again turned hia regards to* 
ward the dwelling from which he was for ever exduded ; 
and no trumpet could have spoken louder of sorrow and 
disappointment, than its desolate silence. It was as 
though one long buried had awakened, to experience the 
changes and devastations ot a century. He thought on 
the long line of his noble ancestors, by whom tha blood 
in his own vehis was mingled with that of the royal 
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Iheir mntiil btvmry^ rad Uw MA tttttiiat 
dicy &Bd been caUed onby dieir cfMUitryto t^-JAdhe 
tan^gnt OB ttim wito iitT]% ts mi thoM vboni Ptori* 
inee had p enn i tte d t» deMead wldi honour to tbdr 
pmf9§» Next, hit mind it ^ atol to thtt poNDt> who 
vMOTcriiidiilgeiittohiiwlihei; «idthen tohltdtolh- 
bed, fton vhi«y «• it now teemed to him^ he hod vn« 
neciBiifffly obeented bimeelfy by his lore <mF tniTel, and 
by IbQowiiiK bio own w ay w eid hnmoar, hi oppodtion 
to wImu he hod nteon to loppoee bod been the wish of 
Ml Ihther fot his ketoin* He then fdkwod, with his 
mhid*s eye, the fintond prooeesion, np those lo^ paths, 
to ihat grove where no sonhad attended to Uy the head 
offals parent in the dost Then shot through his burn- 
ing hndn the recollaetion of the inhnmaa violation of 
that grave, and of the ^lastly head, with its gm halis 
srnBiiiiim in the winds, now afflzod to the waus of a 
prison, an object of hoRor to some, and of derision to 
otfacwf; -ind this for an impated crfane, of which he ftit 
SD inward asmrance his fktner had not been gail^. 

^ Thus, the gratiflcatlon of the eanesC wish he had 
JftMM^, to tiead undn the haOowod earth on which 
In fatd played In childhood, was the meads of coohning 
«p a tbouand distracting dioogfatsf and, no lonser 
tiSt lo 'control his feelings, or silently endon his 
wytAcdnew, he ttatai gave way to his irritated mood, 
Iifl spoke aload : * ShaU I, tlisB, tamely bend my neck 
to tltoyoke of fdl despair.' he said, * and set me down 
and die by indiea f No ! br the hdp of Heaven, I 
wiU yet be heard ) and both Idngdoms shall ring with 
my wrongs, tUl some reoaration be made for the injus- 
tice done me.* ''—.Vol. L p. 8(U-3« 

. Our other oxtnict ftmishes ut wUb a detcriptkm of 
die heroine and her friend Isabtlk s— I 

^ On a beautifliil summer afternoon, whUe the sun 
was ihootiDg his nys of vncUmded brilliance 09 the 
broad and sparkling water of the noble river Thames, 
two kvtlv young women looked on it from an open 
window m the hack part of Somerset or Denmark 
House ; the latter being the name given, at the period 
when our story commences, to the palace In which the 
tonsort of King James I. then held her court These 
yottu" females bore each the name of Orey. 

*' The dder had nearly anived at the age of ooe<«nd- 
twenty ; her features had much of die Chredan outline, 
and pooiessed the Italian dignity of ezprMium, blended 
with a softness peculiarlv their own, which they owed 
to ejres large and dark, the exact colour of which It was 
difltoolt to ascertain, fVom the shade thrown on them by 
ooeointoonly long and thick eyekshes, of the deepest 
black. Her complexion, though not what would be 
caOed fkir, yet almost appeared so, fhmi Its contrast 
widi tlte jet of her hahr, which was allowed to pUy in 
long spiral ringlets over her neck and shoulders, down 
to &e dender waist, wblcli belonged to a form perfect- 
Iv proportioned, and of almost iSrial Ughtoess. Her 
dress was splendid, according to the fishion at the times, 
and the usage of the gay court la which she resided,-^ 
being a robe of grass-green sandal, (a thin silk then so 
eaDed,) tastefully bordered and edged with gold, to the 
neck of which was attached a deep full nitot the most 
costly lace, that fell back on the shoulders, so as to ex- 
pose to view the graceful throat, and the jewelled neck- 
lace that encircled it; while a dmar of white silk, 
richly embroidered in gold, showed itaelf on the bosom, 
forming a stomacher in front, the upper garment bdog 
open from the girdle upwards* 

^ The dress of her cousin, who was ^ younger bv 
two years, differed litde from that we have justdescribe^ 
except in the colour of the robe, whidi was amber ; 
iriiUe the style of her beauty fbrmed a complete contrast 
between them, her complexion being brightly fair, with 
a profbaion of flaxen hahr, her eyes blue, and her little 



fftqiiently to viaw, in the laugh fbU.<of «lee, or tbo 
SBslW of archness, the peady whiteness of her smaU ind 
wgolartoetfa. Her hdgbt was somawliat tinder diat of 
her cousin's, and her fl^re move ftdland less ovseefnL 
This latter deSeleacy was, however, only to bedlscoverb 
ed when tiiey were together « for, wlwn separate, so 
grsat was her loveliness, and her general powcia oi at- 
traction, that It was impossible to wish her to any par- 
ticnlar other than she was. But the gsneral fkacination 
of hor appearance was much overclouded at the moment 
we are describing ; her lovely roouth wore not ite accus- 
tomed smiles, and there was q[>fsad over her whole ap- 
pearance a thoughtfolness, that betroyed itsdf in her 
air, her phydognomy, and hervoioe, and gave to each 
n tincture of hmguor, and even a gloom, very foreign to 
didr natural and usual expression. This tsodency to 



bcss, it seemed at present the Intention of her cousin 
to divert, by occadonaUy rallying her on Ite cause 1 and, 
when this method a^Mared, by the tears which it brought 
to her eyes, and bv her oontlnaed aOeooe, not to suo- 

' by endsavonrlttg to tarn her n tee n tion to the luxu- 



riant and varied landscape that the oppodte or sonthem 
side of the river pieeentod to thdr view 1 which bdng 
then the very reverse of what it la now, oxhibitod. In 
plaee of MaAoned and crowded bulkUnfls, a wide ex- 
tended plain, covered with pastoral beanoee, bounded to 
the southward by the Surrey hitts, then dotbed in all 
their summer veinluie, and softened by distance ; the in- 
termediate spaee bdng enriched wim Adds, gardens, 
and orchards, and toterspessod with diurdies, vilkb 
and cottages. But few houset were seen immediately 
on the margin of the river, between Soothwark and the 
archiepiscopal palaee of Lambeth, lAose veoemble and 
stotdy towers roM above die wood In which they were 
embosomed, and so near to the water, that the andent 
spires and trees were reflected In ite tranquil sarfooe***.— 
Vol. L p. ISS— 7* 

These are req^octable pieces of writing, and there are 
many such ; but the book, aa a whole, is tedious and 
uninteresting. We rather suspect that the author should 
turn her attention from novel-writing to some other qpo- 
dcsofcompodtion* 
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Settiko political condderotions out of the question, 
the Edinburgh Eeviewy take it for all in all, is, and has 
ever been, an honour to the country that produced it, 
and a ve^ proud monument of Mr Jeff^y*s genius. 
For severd years back, this Review has not been quite 
so distinguished as it once was; but this is to l>e attri- 
buted entirdy to that apadiy which is but too ijoequent- 
ly the natord consequence of complete success. The 
boy soon restores to liberty the painted butterfly that it 
has cost him a whole summer day to catch ; and the 
man of talent, as soon as he has accompUsbed the ob- 
ject he had in view,-.as soon as he has got the start of 
an his competitors in the race,— reste upon his oars, or 
looks out for a new path in wliich to disUnguish hioa- 
sdf. 

It Is quite ImpoisiblB that any Editor can alw^ 
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work of to oompidieiisife a dcseriptUm m the Editu 
burgh JUxAewy it wai natural to tuppoie that there 
•bouid be occaiicmni mUtaket and ducrepandet ; but 
we beliere it is universallf allowed, that Mr Jeffrey's 
mode of conducting this periodical is, on the whole, in 
the hi^^est degree creditable to his temper^ his judg- 
ment, and his abilities, or, to use a hackneyed, but ez- 
pessiye phrase, to his head and to his heart Errors 
he has, no doubt, committed, both in matters of science, 
political economy, philosophy, belles lettres, and poetry ; 
^bnt to say that a man has committed errors is to saw 
nothing. Look at ihtper contra^ and see how mu^ 
Mr Jeffrey has done for science, political economy, 
philosophy, belles lettres, and poetry ;— perhaps no man 
of tlie present day has done more, or so much. It 
ou^t to be reo^ecied, too, that there is not, and never 
was, a neH of Edinburgh Reviewers in Edinburgh. 
With the exception of Mr Jeffirev*s own articles, the 
best have come from a distance. Sidney Smith has been 
a host in himself; Brougham, Maointpsh, HasUtt, 
Malthus, and others, have contiibttted many powerful 
Essays. 

It is, of course, among the whigs that Mr Jeffrey 
principally moves ; and it is to be regretted, that even 
m tlie purely liteiary SodetT of Edinburgh, a pretty 
strong hne of demarcation Is kept up between the whigs 
and tories. This is to be attributed, to a considerate 
extent, to the rivalry and opposition that has so long 
existed between the Edinburgh Review and Blackwood's 
Magazkie^ and the cutting sarcasms and raillery in 
which iht latter has so frequently indulge^* Personal 
feelings* either real or imaginary, have thus been brought 
into action, and the heroes of the Noetet AmbroHanas 
could hardly be expected to meet with a very hearty 
welcome trim the learned Editor in Moray Place. 
The invention (as it may be called) of the Noctee Atiu 
brotiante has been of great use to Blackwood^ $ Magazine. 
It was exactly what all Magazines ought to have ; yet 
it was the first attempt which was made in these pe- 
riodicals to give Uie reader a more direct and personal 
interest in the writers whose monthly lucubrations be so 
regulariy perused ; and, at the same time, to afibrd an 
opportunity for expressing opinions, in an easy and 
epigrammatic manner, on a thousand subjects of in- 
terest, which could not otherwise have beien touched 
upon. The Noctet have been written by various hands, 
but the most distinguished are Mr Lockhart and Pro- 
fessor Wilson. The former was fonder of introducing 
a greater variety of characters than the latter genciaUy 
atcempU ; but it has not been found that they have lost 
any of their interest under the Professor's care. The 
question is fbquently asked, whether any such thing as 
real Nodes AmbroAance ever takes place ? It may be 
pretty safely answered that they do, though not by any 
means at stated and regular periods ; but ProfessorWilson, 
whenever he chooses to exert hUnself, or rather without 
any exertion at all; is a Noctes Anibrosiano! in himself. 
Few men ever combined more happily than he does the 
vivida vis of intellect, with the deep enthusiasm of poeti- 
cat genius, and that ever-overflowing playfulness and 
urbanity which give to conversation so much sparkle 
and life, and are the sure indication of those kindly dis- 
positions, nihil humani oRenumputantes, The Ettrick 
Shepherd is the person who Is now made to figure most 
conspicuously in the Noctes. Mr Hogg, however, has 
not of late been in Edinburgh above three or four weeks 
in the year, so that of coarse the author of these dia- 
logues draws entirely upon his own imagmation for what 
he puu into the Shepherd's lips. 3f r Hogg is not ex- 
actly what he is made to appear in the NocUs. It is a 
powerful portrait, but a good deal exaggerated every 
way. The Shepherd seldom or never speaks poetical 
prose ; or, if he does, it is by chance, not in a regular 
and intentional succession of sentences. In one Uiing 
the Ukeness is good,— the total want of all affiicutioo. 



and the nataral sincerity and s i mp lici ty of c h a r ac t e r , 
combined with a great deal of shrewd observation and 
strong common sense, which so peculiarly distingmsbes 
JameSf as he is called. To a stranger^ the Shepherd^ 
pears a duU inanimate roan in conversation ; tmt he is 
ftof so to those who know how to touch upon tl|a right 
chords. He often thinks more than he speaksi but 
what he says, though not expressed in i& language 
of Bond Street, is always worth listening to. In the 
Noctes^ Hogg is a good deal like what he would be 
were be to put into words all the secret thoughu of his 
most inspiKd and solitary moments, which in hia sodal 
hours it is not his nature ever to do. He is, in short, a 
more fanciful and beau.ideal sort of Shepherd on paper 
than he is in reality,^as peqple appear to possess an air 
on canvass, which none but the painter probably ever 
discovered to belong to them. 

The articles in the Foreign Quarterly Review are 
written by men of talent and learning ; but we have some 
doubu whether there be in this country a sufficient number 
of readers interested in Continental literature, to secure ibr 
it a permanent support, the more especially as unfortu- 
nate circumstances have introduced to the notice of the 
public two foreign Reviews at the same time. With 
the exceptbn of France, Germany, and Italy, there is 
scarcely a European state in whose literary productions 
the mass of the reading public of Great Britain takes 
any interest; and even with regard to the march of 
mind in these three nations, an occasional article in the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, or in some of the nu- 
merous Magazines, is expected to flimish a general and 
con^prehensive view, enough to satisfy most appetites. 
But if any Foreign Review can lie made to pay in this 
country, the very respectable work before us must have 
as ffooQ a chance as any that can be started. 

The New Monthly^ or CampbeWs Magts^ t^^aj 
body is acquainted with. It is a gentlemanly and dcver 
periodical; but iu great fault is, that, every lucceeding 
number is too like tnose which have gone before. This 
we conceive to be a dangerous error in a periodical work, 
the very soul of which ought to be varietr. The ability 
with which Blackwood varies his monthly bill of ftie 
is one of the great charms of his Magazine. Even a 
dull article may safely be inserted now and then, if it 
has a tone and style of its own, for it wiU contrast weU 
with the livelier lucubrations of more talented pens. 
The essays in the New Monthly are not only always 
good, but they have all the same sott of goodness, and 
that is nearly as wearisome as the same sort of badness. 
There is one exception to this remark to be found in the 
poetical department of this Magazme, which is, in ge- 
neral, very mediocre«-a circumstance that occasions some 
surprise, considering the poetical reputation of its editor. 
It strikes us, indeeo, tliat the poetry of most of the Ma- 
gazines is, at present, considerably below par. BUck- 
wood does not care mudi about poetrr, considering, 
rightly, that prose is the anchor to which all periodical 
works must priodpallv trust. Professor Wilson's con- 
tributions, in particular, are almost always in prose ; 
and the Edinburgh Literary Journal has had the honour 
of girinff to the public his two most recent, and certainly 
not the least beautiful of his poetical productions. 
^ Leaving these more general observations, we are de- 
sirous, bedrore concluding, to direct the attention of our 
readers to the leading article in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review. It is a disquisition on the life, 
character, and writings of Bums, taking Mr Lockhart's 
work on that subject for the text. We have rarely met 
with a more eloquent or forcible piece of writing, or one 
more calculated to ndse its autoor in our estimation. 
With Mr Carlisle's talents, the '< Life of SchUler," and 
other productions, had made us previously acouainted ; 
but we were hardly prepared to expect from his pen Ian 
article of so much beauty and vigour, and so admirably 
sustained throughout. A more splendid tribute has 
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uenx been ptid to the voftmmj of Buini ; and thongh 
we do not exactly erne with Mr Carlisle in all his sen- 
tioMotiy especially in some of his remarks on Byron, 
and in hia criticism oa ** Tarn o* Shanter,*' we oonsi- 
dsr it a part of our litsrary duty to express the gratifi. 
cation we have, on the whole, experienced, in perusing 
a composition so redolent of genius* We doubt not 
that moat of our readeis will make it a point to judge 
of this Essay for themselves ; but, in the meantime, to 
ooBTinoe than that we have been bestowing no unm^t- 
sd praise, we shall transfer to our pages the foUowiog 
admirable passage on 

THZ GZVIUfl OF BintVS. 

^ Such a gift had nature in her bounty bestowed on 
us in Robert Bums ; but with queen-like indifierence 
tht cast it from her hand, like a thing of no moment ; 
and it was deiSiosd and torn asunder, as an idle bauble, 
before we recognixed it. To the ill-starred Bums was 

S'ven the power of making man's life more venerable ; 
itthatof wisely guiding his own was not given. Des- 
tby, f(or so m our ignorance we must speak, his faults, 
the guilts of others, proved too hard for him; and that 
nirik, which might have soared, could it but have waU- 
A, soon sank to the dust, its glorious faculties trodden 
under foot in the blossom, and died, we may ahnost say, 
without ever having lived. And so kind and warm a 
soul; so full of inlwm ridies, of love to all Uving and 
lifdos things ! How his heart flows out in sympathy 
over univerBal nature, and in her bleakest provinces 
discerns a beauty and a meaning ! The * daisy' falls 
not unheeded under his ploughshare, nor the ruined 
nest of that ^ wee, cowering, timorous beastie,* cast 
forth af^ an its provident painiuto ' thole the sleety 
dribble, and cranreuch cauld.* The * hoar visage* of 
winter delights him : he dwells with a sad and oft-re- 
taming fondness, on these scenes of solemn desoUtion ; 
but the voke of the tempest becomes an anthem to his 
ears ; he loves to walk in the sounding woods, for it 
tsiscs his thoughts to * Him thai waiketh on the mngt 
of the wind,* A true poet-soul, for it needs but to be 
strud^ and the sound it yields will be music ! But ob- 
serve him chiefly as he mingles with his brother men. 
What warm all-coa^rehending fellow-feeling, what '. 
trustful, boundleu love, what generous exaggeration of 
the object loved I His rustic frieod, his nut-brown 
maidfn, are no longer mean and homely, but a hero 
and a queen, whom ne prizes as the paragons of earth. 
The rough scenes of Scottish life, not seen by him in 
any Arcaidian illusion, but in the rude contradiction, in 
the smoke and sml of a too harsh reality, are still lovely 
to him : Poverty is indeed his companion, but love also 
and courage ; the simple feelings, the worth, the noble- 
ness, that dwdl under the straw roof, are dear and ve- 
nerable to his heart ; and thus over the lowest provinces 
of man's existence, he pours the glory of his own soul ; 
and theyris^ in shadow and sunshine, softened and 
brifffatened, into a beauty which other eves discern not 
in me highest. He has a just self-consciousness, which 
too often degenerates into pride ; yet it is a noble pride, 
for defence, not for ofi*ence, no cold, suspicious feeling, 
but a frank and social one. The peasant poet bears 
himself, we might say, like a king m exile : he is cast 
among the low, and feels himself equal to the highest; 
vet he claims no rank, that none may be disputed to 
him. The forward he can repel, the supercilious he 
can subdue ; pretensions of wealth or ancestry are of no 
avail with him ; there is a fire in that dark eye^ under 
wldch the ' insoleoce of condescension* cannot thrive. 
In his abasement, in his extreme need, he forgets not 
for a moment the majesty of poetry and manhood* And 
yet, far as he feels himself above common men, he wan- 
den not apart from them, but mixes warmly in their 
interests ; nay, throws himself into their arms, and, as 
it were, entreau them to love him. It is moving to see 



how, in his darkest despondency^ this pioud being still 
seeks relief from ftiendship ; unbosoms himself, often 
to the unworthy ; and, amid tears, strains to his glow, 
ing hesrt, a heart that knows only the fiaaie of friend- 
ship. And yet he was * quick to leam ;' a man of 
keoi vision, before whom common disguises afibrded no 
concealment. His understanding saw through the 
boUowness even of accomplished deceivers; but there 
was a generous credulity in his heart. And so did our 
peasant show himself among us ; * a soul like an ^olian 
narp, in whose strings the vulgsr wind as it passed 
through them, changed itself into articulate melody.* 
And this was he for whom the world found no fitter 
business than quarrelling with smugglers and vintners, 
cogiputing excise dues upon tallow, and gauging ale- 
barrels I In such toils was that mighty spirit sorrow- 
fully wasted ; and a hundred years may pass on before 
another such is given us to waste." 

Not less eloquent, and, in die mind and heart of every 
enthoslastic Scotchman, not lest true^ is the subjoined 
panegyric on 

^* But by fiur the most finished, complete, and traly- 
inspired pieces of Bums are, without dilute, to be 
found among his Songt. It is here that, although 
through a snoall uierture, his light shines with the least 
obstruction ; in its highest beauty, and pure sunny 
clearness. The reason may be, that song is a brief and 
simple spedes of composition ; and requires nothing so 
much for its perfection, as genuine poetic feelings- 
genuine music of the heart. The song has its rules 
equally with the tragedy ; roles which, in most cases, 
are poorly fulfilled ; in many cases are not so much as 
felL We might write a long Essay on the Sonss of 
Burns ; which we reckon by far the best that Bntain 
has , yet produced ; for indeed, since the era of Queen 
Elizabeth, we know not that by any other hand aught 
truly wordi attention has been accoipplished in this de- 
partment. True, we have songs enough by ' persons of 
quality ;* we hsive tawdry, h^ow, wine-bred Madri- 
gals ; many a rhymed speech in the flowing and watery 
vein of Ossorius, the Portugal Bishop, rich in sonorous 
words ; and for moral, dashed, perhaps, with some tint 
of a sentimental sensuality; all which many persons 
cease not irom endeavouring to sing ; though, for most 
part, we fear, the music is but from the throat outwards, 
or at best from some region far enough short of the 
soul; not in which, but in a certain inane limbo of 
the fancy, or even in some vaporous debateable land on 
the outside of the Nervous System, most of such Ma- 
drigals and rhymed speeches seem to have originated. 
With the Songs of Bums we must not name these 
things. Independently of the dear, manly, heartfelt 
sentiment that ever pervades his poetry, his Songs are 
honest in another point of view ; in form as well as in 
spirit They do not qffbct to be set to music, but they 
actually and in themselves are music ; they have recei- 
ved their life, and fashioned themselves together, in the 
medium df harmony, as Venus rose from the bosom of 
the sea. The story, the feeling, is not detailed, but 
suggested ; not said^ or spouted in rhetorical complete- 
ness and coherence, but sung in fitful gushes, — ^in glow- 
ing hints, — in fantastic br^Jcs,— >in warhUngSy not of 
the voice only, but of the whole mind. Wc consider 
this to be the essence of a song ; and that no songs, 
since the little careless catches, and, as it were, drops of 
song, which Shakspeare has here and there sprinkled over 
his plays, fulfil thu condition in nearly the same degree 
as most of Bums*s do. Such grace and troth of extmial 
movement, too, presupposes, m gaieral, a corresponding 
force and troth of sentiment, and inward meaning. The 
Songs of Bums are not more perfect in the former quali- 
ty than in the latter. With what tenderness he sings, 
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jret iHtii n^hftt ttbemoiee md wtimfeif f Then h a 

!»ierdog wftil in hte iorro#, the pviest taptare In his 
€f ; he hums with the itemeit ire, or laughs with the 
oodest or sljcst mhrth ; and jet he is sweet and aoft, 
sweH as the mile when ibiia lorers neet, and soft as 
their pardng tear t' If we AMher take into account tlie 
iimnense vttietj of his subjects ; how, from the loud 
Bowing revel in WiOie hrewei a peck o' Mami^ to ^e 
kdll, rapt en^asiasib of sa^bess for Mary in Hmten ; 
horn the glad kind greetiog of AM ttomgipte^ or the 
comic ar«nett of Duncan Gray^ to tlie fire-ejed fury ot 
Scatiy wib hoe wi* fFaOice Mri, he has irand a tone 
and word! ibr erery mood of man's lieart^^i-it willeeem 
$ email praise, if we rank liim as the first of all our soDga> 
trriters ; for we know not wImr to find one worthy of 
being seeond to him." 

These extracts spesk for ^eoMelfttt n^ ^ ^ ob^T 
necessary to add, thai the whole of the article from 
which we haTe taken them. Is made np of a string of 
passages equally brillianL 

The only article by Mr Jeffiwy, in thepresent Num- 
ber of the Review^ is one open Kshap Heber, and his 
Works on India. It is written with all Mr Jefirey*s 
tsual ability and good foeling.-.The chief peculiarity 
^f Blackwood for £is mondi n, tliat it contains nothing 
from tlie pen of Professor Wilson, and is t her e f or e less 
feteresting than we oouH wIslb-JDne of the best arti« 
^ in the Foreign Quarterly is a Tery ehiborate one on 
file Arts and Msnufoctures in fVance.«.In the New 
Monihlyy Lady Morgan writes the leading Essay, which 
Istif an hi8torioOi.potitical kind, on te subject of Iridi 
tiords Lieutenant* 



A Peiettrian Journey through Buuia and S^beriati 
Tartar y^ to the firontUn of CMna^ the Froaen Sea^ 
and Kamtchatka. Bir Captun John Dundas Coch- 
rane, R. N. Two volumes ; being the 36th and 37th 
Tohimes of Constoble*s Miscellany. Edhibuigh. 
1829. 

Captaih CocHRAirv^s intention was to walk round 
the world ; and be certainly walked a good part of the 
way. We know of no man who seems to have made a 
better hand of his l^s. Cockneys account it a great 
Uiing to spend a week or two in summer, walking about 
Loch Ketturin, or climbing that remarkable piece of 
rising ground, called Ben-Lomond. At dinner parties, 
tovB^s the fag end of the shooting season, we some- 
times hear a sportsman, more dariog tlian the rest, boast, 
that on one occasion he went over forty miles at a 
stretch, a distance nearly equivalent to that which ex- 
bts between Edinburgh and GUugow. These things 
nn set down as feats, and recordedto a man*s honour in 
safrer Ufe, when he siU toasting his toes by his fireside, 
surrounded by a gaping circle of g^dddldren. But 
irhat a contemptible figure thehc grandpapa would cut 
io their eyes were they just to take a slight glance at 
the pedestrian journey performed by Captun Cochrane ! 
Their grandpapa, when a young man, walked forty 
miles ; Captahi Codirane walked twenty thousand miles. 
Be walked from lx>ndon to Okotsk, on the Fnnsen 
Sea, passing through France, Germany, Prussia, Rus- 
sia, Tartary, and Siberia. He then crossed to Kam- 
tchatka, and walked through that Peninsula ; and not 
being able to walk any farther north, because there was 
no more land to walk upon, he with great good humour 
turned round again, and walked the whole way back. 
There are a few who have walked the length of Johnny 
Choat*s House, the farthest north point of Scotland, and 
when they returned, they looked amazingly big, with an 

exnresaion which seemed to imply ^*' All that man dare, 

< I dare.^ Heaven forgive them ! thdr whole ezcursum 



would not have been a foMiooii*B work to OMt»i» OBdb- 
ranok It was all one, too, to falm, tdberv he wvilked. 
He originally propoaed to the Aindcalty to timvid over 
the burDing sands of Africa, following, aa neasly as he 
could, the traek Of Mnngo Park i bu^ as the prqpeeal 
was received nnfovonnbly, he very ooolfy alteiM Us 
deawn, and proposed to Bojoom aaMOg the ctomal flDOWf 
of Siberia. Off he set, without tooner, withont friends, 
without any fhfaig, ezcmt, as the eld aoiw says, *a 
light heart and a Sin pafr of bneches <** and wi A tiieee 
heUtenUywent««dMm>ughthew«ild,bimfeboyl.** We 
have a respect for the indomitable sj^rit ef.tUa nan. 
He said to himself,— ** I shall walk round the world ; I 
shall traverse Europe and Asia, cross over to America 
at Behrhig*s Straits, and proceed down that tni^i^ con- 
thient till I get to the iddnity of Gape Horn.^ He 
kept this object steadily in tfsw, and nothlnr wonld di- 
vert him ttmn it Storms raged, but hesmiM aft them 
and walked on s—^neridSan sans glared down upon Um 
in sultry radiance, but he wiped the j w tipirati ett from 
his brow and walked on ;— jobbers attacktd sad pinnder- 
ed him, Imt as soon as they left him, naked m he was, I 
he walked on ;— the luxuries and disiipaliuns of great 
cities and princely mansiens eonrtedMm, but he turned 
his face to the keen blast, coming from the ooid noith, 
and walked on ;— human habitations fbiiook him, snow 
and wild beasts, silence and solitude, were his only torn- 
panions, but he walked on and on, till the edioee Of farw 
distant sodety rung not in his eem, said he passed, aaii 
were, into a new state of eaistenceb ' ' 

That Captafai Cochrane did not pentelndals dw 
globe^ was not hie firah. He could iiot get iratof A^ ; 
to, by way of revenge, we fnppose, he look to himself 
a wife in Kamtchatka, and came away hoike again. 
To walk back, however, only e^gfat or nine diousand 
ooiKS, appeared too insignmcant, and he thereiofe made 
a digrenion to the frontiers of Chiaa^ wfai^ afiwded 
several thousand miles mo«e of healthy efietctoe. Our 
hero was not a learned man, nor a very able nnn, bnt 
he had a good stock of sound common sense; and the 
consequence is, Aat his book b by fkr the best Itinenry 
of Russia, Siberian Tartary, and Kamtdiatka, that 
exists. If weeverwere to wi^telfcngdiof Oitotsk, 
or pay a visit to our friends the Ytkuti and Toogooaians, 
we should never wish fbr more than a raw sturgeon in 
one pocket, and the Captain's book in the other; and 
with these anxfliariOk we should feel perfectly ture of 
getting on del%htfbny. 

The <^ Pedestrian Journey,** be it reoeOected, how- 
ever, is, on the whole, more a curiens than a yery in- 
structive work. We are led on horn town to town,and 
vUlaffe toviUsge innumerable, of whose very existeDceno- 
bodyhadcverdreamtbeftife; sndthen, atlength, weeome 
into the immense wilderness of Siberia, «^ whose inhabit- 
ants are so scattered, that five or six hundred mfles are 
passed by travellers without seeing an InAvidnal, jnadi 
less any cultivation, or any works of man, «t all worthy 
of desoiption.'* As Captain Cochrane thdefbre frank- 
ly confesses, the matter of interest is to be oovpressed 
in a small space ; for in these remote regions, the man- 
ners, customs, and dress of most of the inhabitants are 
the same, and the severity of the dfanatels in general 
productive of the same results. We oanfbsst however, 
that, though here and there the detaib are a Htde te- 
dious, we have, on the whole, derived very considetahle 
gratification from these volumes. We subjcrfn one or 
two detached extracts, not with the view of giving any 
correct notion of the general ftatures of te work, bat 
as passages which may interest and amuse. Of thead- 
vantages to be derived firom sendins o«t M lssio u arie s to 
Siberia, our author writes soepticaUy, and, we suspect, 
judidoudy :— 

SIBICBIAK UUStOVJkMXEM. 

*^1 paiied a couple of days in a most agneatde man- 
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with these seduded uicl self-detoted people, who 
bsve, M ee d , naderlilMi an atdoooe tadk. Ttiejr Imvt 
ctublithed in the preeent place more thaa three 
; dttring whiek tine they hare erected two neat 
and faomelf dwelliiigs, with onuhoaies, small gardens, 
It is. lw«eT#, to the Mnerotief of iIm Emperor of 
that these Terj teorfbrtaUe resideDces are to be 
acisibotedy he hafing geoeronsly paid all the expenses, 
an^tgjren jhe s ociety a grant of land, free of actual rent 
or uAuiic iSnrice* 

^ Haoy jooniejs have been made Into the interior of 
th* coantrf I with a view to form aoqnaintaaces with the 
(duefii and principal people, as alio with the lamas or 
priests. Aa Tet, howeTCt, it is a matter of regret, that 
f mdcfiuigable ministeis ha?e not been the in- 
of oQiiTertiBa on§ Httffle indinduaL Nor isit 
pmbahle they will ; for it is only Tery lately that the 
boriatt l>'i>^^ ^^^ leligious books, thir^ ^'^SfOB 
loads, firooi Tliiiiet, at an expense of twelve thoasand 
head o# cattle. Their tracts hare been motived, but 
have never, save in a solitary instance, been looked in* 
to. Even their Buriat serrants secretly langh at the 
foOy of their masttrs, aad only remain with them for 
the sake of getting better food, with less work. It ap» 
pean to rac^ dut the rdligton of the Boriata is of too 
old a date, and they are « too obstinate a disposition, 
to leeeive any change. Norisitmach to be wondered 



tkeir own tsU^mis books point out the ooazse they 
OS ; sad when the leligiea of a pe^le, who have 



; sad wben t&e leligiea 
been, ham tans immsmorisl, acqosinted'with the artof 
zcadnig aad writing, is attacked, and attempted to be 
dkaaged, by tfares stirngssi, iiis slmost prtposteions to 
aspect say favowaklsfesalt. Formyownpsrt,sosmsil 
ais my hopes sf Ihsir soceess, diat I do not expect any 
oas Bui^ will be really and truly eoavertsd: for the 
asks of profit, several msy so pcetoid ; but, as long as 
tksy have their own priests and religisns instruction, so 
long the MsMsanarfSsclBtywill do no more good than 
siBiplytimMJbui s <f t h stowDShi, and ac^aiiiag the know, 
led^ of a language useless to England. I must, how. 
ever, humbly add^ ..thst wkst is impossible with maa, 
is possible with Ood ! The field cheeep, on the banks 
of the Selsags, is, no doubt, the very worst; andthisis 
kaovBcvea to the missionaries ; but, I presume, it is too 
csa ilbrt ab l e a birth to be given ap. I have every re» 
specs for Ihsm personally, but rsatty I cannot think jus. 
tics to done to tlie people of England, to soy nothing of 
the poverty and ignsrance of a large portion of the peo« 
pie of Ireland, in squandering meoey in every part of 
the world, while there are so maavpoor and religiottsly 
igasMBi in our own empire. Whni we shall have all 
hir—i.^tod aad s tead y aad wealthy Christians, then 
will he Ite tarns to sssisi othersi sad thus, in a few 
wor^ I Wdadisa totbo 8ul4eet.".~VoL 9d, p. 90u. 
101. 

^ The worthy people who live In these northern is- 
gisiis seem to enjoy the most tremendous sppstitos ever 
heard oL We earnestly join in the wish of Macbeth, 
^ may good digestion wait on upstito V* The follow- 
hi^ we think, may be oonsidsred 

8TKPT0M8 01" A GOOD APPETITr. 

« At Takalak I had a pisti v gsod spsiiiwen of the ap* 
pftito of a dttld, whoee age (as I understood from the 
steersman, who spoke some English and lew Freadi) 
did not exaeed five years. I had observed the duld 
crawling on tha fioor, aad scraping up with itt thumb 
thstriioagiBmi which »! from a limited candle, and 
I iUMiirsd in surprise wlMfher it proewded from hunger 
orlfithigstftfaellrt. I was told from neither, but sim- 
' from the habit in both Yakttti and Tenymsi of eat- 
wheneves there is frwd, and never permitting any 
thai can be eatsn to be lost. I gave tiie child a 
mads of the BMBI in^re tallow, a 



ing\ 



third,.-«nd all were devnursd with avidity^ Thestcss* 



■ave him ssvsral pounds of sour frosen buu 
auo he immediately consumed ; lastly, a largs 
pieee of ydlow soap ;— .all went the asms road ; but as 



I was convinced thkt the child would continue to gorge 
ss long as it could receive any thing, I begged my com- 
panion to desist as I had done. 

'< As to the statement of what a maa can or will eaL 
either as to quality or quantity, I am afraid it would 
be qatto incredible ; in feet, there is nothing in tile way 
of fish or meat, fW>m whatever animal, however putrid 
or unwholesome, but they will devour with impunity, 
and the quantity only varies from what they have, to 
what they can get. I have rn>eatedly seen a Yakut or 
a TongOQse devour forty pounas of meat in a day. The 
eflbct is very observable upon Aem, for, from thin and 
meagre-looking men, they will become perfectly pot- 
bellied. Their stomschs must be differently formed 
from oars, or it would be impossible for them to drink 
olf at a draught, as they really do, their tea and soap 
scaUUng hot, (so hot, at least, that an European would 
have difficulty in even sipping at it,) without the least 
inconvenience. I have seen tluee of theee glottons con- 
sume a rein-deer at one meal ; nor are they nice as to 
the dioice of parts ; nothing behiff lost, not even the con- 
tents of the bowels, which, with uie aid of fat and blood, 
are converted into black puddings. . 

^* For an instance, in confimuition of this, no doubt, 
extraordinary statement, I shall mier to the voyages of 
the Russian admiral, Saritcheff. * No sooner,', he says, 
< had they stopped to rest or spend the night, than they 
had their ketue on the fire, which they never left until 
they pursued their journey, spending the intervals for 
rest in citing, and, in consequence of no sleep, were 
drowsy all the next day.' The admiral also savs, ' That 
such extraordinary voracity was never attended with any 
in effects, although they made a mactioe of devouring, 
at one meal, what would have killed any other per- 
son. The labourers,* the admiral says« ' had an allow- 
ance of four poods, or one hundred and fbrty-four Eog- 
lish pounds, of fat, and seventy-two pounds of rye- 
flour ; yet in a fortnight they complained of having no- . 
thing to eat. Not crediting the fact, the Yakut! said | 
that one of them was accustomed to consume at home, 
in the space of a day, or twenty-lbur hours, the hind 
quarter of a larg$ ox, twenty poundt ((f fii^ and a 
proportionate quamtit^ tf melted butter for his drinks 
Tiie appcd^mce of ihe man not justifying the assertion, 
the admiral had a mind te try his gormandising powers, 
and for that purpose he had a thick porridge of rice 
boiled down with three pounds of butter, weiglung to- 
gether twenty-eight pounds, and although the glutton 
had alrttd^ hrea^fiutedn yet did he sit dswa toit with 
the greatest eagerness, and consmned the whole without 
stiniiig from &e qpot ; and, eicept that lus. stomadi 
betrayed mere than ofdiinary fulness, he showed tto ugn 
of inconveaienoe or injury, but would have been ready 
to renew his gluttony the following day.* 8o much for 
the admfanl, on die truth of whose aceonat I place per- 
fect relisnce^'S-Val. 1, p. 103— A. 

We have room left for only a frw anecdotes selected 
from different parts of Uie work. 

«<^SileHsii 7ewft.^-Of aUdiepkMss I have evsr seen, 
bearing the name of a dty or town, this is the most 
dreary and desolate ; my blood frose within me as I b». 
heki and i^pioached the phMS. All that 1 have seen in 
passing rocky or snowy siesras or passes in Spain, in 
traversing the wastes of Canada, or in crossing the Cor- 
dilleras or Andes of North America, the Pyrenees or the 
Alps, cannot be oompsced with the desolation of the 
scene around me ! The first oonsidersble haltins-ploce 
from Yakutsk, the half-way house, is nine hundred or 
one thousand miles removed fiom a civilised place. Such 
a spot gives name to a commissariat, and contains seven 
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habitttions of the most nutonble Idnd, iBbabited lere- 
Trfly by two dergymeo, Mch feparate, a Doo-commii- 
sioned offieer, atid a Moond in command ; a poatmastor, 
a merchant, and an old widow. I hate, daring my aer- 
rice in the navy, and during aperiod when aeamen were 
scarce, seen ameiehant ihip with sixteen gnna, and only 
fifteen men, but I never befine saw a town with only 
flsren inhabitants." 

" A Siberian Lusury.^On the 3d of December I 
quitted the tovn of Zashiversk, not ungrateful for the 
hospitality of its poor inhabitants, who had supplied me 
with plenty of fish, here eaten in a raw sute, and wluch 
to this hour I remember as the greatest delicacy I have 
ever tasted. Spite of our prejudioes, there is nothiog to 
be compared to the melting of raw fish in the mouth ; 
oysters, clotted creain, or the finest jelly in the worid, is 
nothing to it ; nor is it only a small quantity that may 
be eaten of this predous commoditj. I myself have 
finished a whole fish, which, in its nozen state, might 
have weighed two or three pounds, and, with black bis« 
cuit, ana a glass of rye-brandy, have defied either na- 
ture or art to prepare a better meal. It is cut up or 
shaved into slices with a sharp knife, from head to tail, 
and thence derives the name of strogantna ; to complete 
the luxury only salt and pepper were wanting." 

*« French Patriotitm. — At UstkamenogOtsk I again 
partook of the hospitality of the commandant, a French- 
man ; his name is Delancourt, and he has been thirty- 
five years in Siberia, douig any thing or nothing ; being 
one of those feeble but respectable individuals, of whom 
there are several, that arc supported by tlie liberality of 
the Russian government. In him I saw the first instance 
of a Frenchman's forgetting his own country ; he seemed 
entirely divested of the patriotic affection which that 
ficJde nation are supposed to possess, but which, perhaps, 
generally exists more in sppearance than reality, as 
wherever a Frenchman can do best, there he will settle. 
I asked him if He ever intended to return to France? 
His reply was, that < France was nothing to him.' I 
asked him why P He looked at his wife and large fa- 
mily of marriageable daughters, shrugged up his shoul- 
^ ders, and said, ' Que voulez vous oue j*y fasse ?* and, 
heaving a sig^, left the room. Yet, in spite of his 
teeth, he was still a Frenchman, for the first words upon 
his return were, *• Ma pauvre France I* I had touched 
a tender strinsv and, although he is now resigned to his 
fate, he savs that he has been a * bite * for marryhig, 
and beoettrng an entail which he cannot quit. His so- 
ciety, during the few hours that I enjoyed it, was very 
agreesble." 

** Rustian CioUKyM— Among other proofs of their 
civility, or rather of the interest which Russians take in 
foreigners, as well as the means they have of making 
themselves understood, one very stzons one occurred to 
me in a small village* I had learned so moch of the 
language as to know diat kchorotho is the Russian word 
for tceUf but not that k^udo was the translation for 
had. My host, being « good sort of a blunt fellow, was 
discouning upon the impropriety of travelling as I did. 
As I could not comprehend him, I was impatient to go ; 
but he persbted in detaining me tiU he nad made me 
understand die mrmning of kchudo, Mj extreme stu- 
pidity offered a powerral barrier to his design ; but a 
smart sli^ on one cheek and a kiss on the other, fol- 
lowed by the words kchudo and hchorothoy soon cured 
my dulness, and I laughed iieartily in spite of this mode 
of instruction." 

We are sorrv poor Cochrane is dead. If disembodied 
spirits carry their eartUy propensities with them into 
other spheres, he is at this moment walking at the rate 
of four and a half miles an hour through some of the 
comets or fixed stars. 
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TRADITIONARY NOTIOBS OF THB 00UlfTB8t 
OP BTAIR. 

By the Atdhor of the " ffiHoriee qf the SeCtHA JBf- 
hettUmt,'' the << TradUUmt qfSdMurgh^*' fc 

Of this venerable lady, who presided over die fUbkm- 
able world of Edinbur^ during the earlier half of die 
last century, some curious traditionary anecdotes ire pre- 
served, which may perhaps amuse the people of an age 
so difeent ftoai that in which she floonished. 

She was the youngest daughter of James, second Earl 
of Loudoun, and consequenUy was grand-daughter to 
that stem old £m1, who acted so i m port an t a part hi the 
afi^drs of the Covenant, and who was Lord ChanceHor 
of Scotland during die troublous times of the Civil War. 
While very young, (about the beginning of the eidbteeoth 
century,) she was manied to James, first \l8eonnt 
P , a nobleman of very dissolute charadter, and, 
what was worse, of an extremely unhappy temper.^ Her 
ladyship, who had agreat deal of her grandfiidier in her, 
could have managed most men with great ease, by dint 
of superior intellect and force of character ; but die 
cruelty of Lord P.-^— was too mudi for her. He treat- 
ed her so barbarously, that she had even occasion to w- 
piehend that he would some day put an end to her Uh, 
One morning, during the dme when she was lidioarii^ 
under this dreadful aoddpadon, she was dressing herw 
self in her chamber, near an open window, when Ins 
lordship entered the room behind her, with a drawn 
sword m his hand. He had opened tlie door soMy, and, 
although his face indicated a resolution of the Inoot hor- 
rible ntture, he stil] had die presence of fldnd to approach 
her With the utmost cautiotb Had die not canghc a 
glimpse of his face and figur#in her glass, b^vrouU^in 
all probability, have approached near enough to exocnle 
his bloody purpose, before she was aware, or could have 
uken anv measures to sive herself. Fortunately, she 
perceived him in time to leap Out of the open window 
into the street Half^dressed as she was, she imme- 
diately, by a very laudable exertion of her natural good 
sense, went to die house of Lord P— ..~*s mother, where 
she told her story, and demanded protection. That pro^ 
tection was at once extended ; and, it being now thought 
vain to attempt a reconciliation, they never afterwards 
lived together. 

Lord P— — soon afterwards went abroad. Dsring 
his absence, a foreign conjuror, or fbrtune-teOer, came to 
Edinburgh, profening, among many other wonderftd 
aoeomplishments, to 1^ able toinfbim anv person of the 
present condition or situadon of any otner person, at 
whatever distance, in whom the applicant might be in- 
terested. Lady P— -, who had lost all trace of her 
husband, was indted, by curiodty, to go widi a fenude 
friend to the lodgfaigs of this person in die Canodgate, 
for the purpose S[ inquiring regarding his motions. It 
was at night ; and the two ladies went, with the tartan 
tcreent or plaide of their servants drawn over th^ faces, 
by way of disguise. Ladv P— having described the 
individual in whose fate she was interested, and having 
expressed a dedrs to know what he was at present doing, 
the conjuror led her to a large mirror, in which she dfai- 
tincdy perodved the af^pearance of the indde of a drardi, 
with a marriage^arty arranged near the ahar. To her in- 
finite astonishment, stiersoc^gnised in die shadowy bride- 
groom no other than her husband, Lord P The 
magical scene thus so strangdy displayed was not ex- 
acdy UIm a picture ; or, if so, it was ratlier like the live 
pictures of the stage, than die dead and immoivahle de- 
lineations of die peodl. It admitted of additions to the 
persons represented, and of a progress of action. As die 
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Wj gtftd OB it, the eefemooial of the mtnkM teemed 
to proceed. The neoetserj ammgements had, at laet, 
bem aU made; the priest leemed to have proobuDced the 
pfdimiiiarjierTiee; he was jmt on the point of biddiiig 
the bride and bridegroom join hands ; when snddenlT a 
gentlemnn, for whom the rest seemed to have waited a 
oooasderable time, and hi whom Lady P— » thought 
she reoogniaed a brother of her own, then abroad, en- 
tered the chnrdi, and made hurriedlj towards the party. 
The aspect of this person was at first only that of a 
friend, who had been invited to attend the ceremony, and 
who had oometoo kle ; bnt, as he advanced to the party, 
the exp re ssi on of liis countenance and figure was altered 
v«7 conaiderably. He stopped short, ms fi^e assumed 
a wrathAil entession, be drew his sword, and he rushed 
np ie the bciaegroom, who also drew his weapon. The 
whole scene then became quite tumultuous and indis* 
tiaetf and almost immediately after vanished entirely 
away* 

IVhcD Lady P..— got home, she wrote a minute nar- 
rative of the whole transactioo, taking particular care to 
nole the day and hour when she had seen tlie mysterious 
vWeo. This nanadve she sealed up in presence of a 
wiinf, and thm deposited it in one of her drawers. 
Soon afterwards, her brother returned from his travels, 
and came to visit her. She aslsed if, in the courw of his 
waaderinga, he had happened to see or hear any thing 
of Lsfed F The yoimg man only answered by say* 

lag, thaS ha wUied he might never again hear the name 
of tlntt detested personage mentioned. Lady P——^ how- 
evw, qoflstionea him so dosdy, that he at last confessed 
hnttog met his lordship, and that under very strange dr* 
ounstaiiees. Having spent some time at one of the Dutch 
dtksr— it was either Amsterdam or Rotterdam,— he had 
teomo aequainted with a rich merdiant, who bad a veiy 
* bcautiftal daughter, his onlvdiild, and the heiress of his 
»rfriY»mm fintune^ One day his friend, the merchant, 
intoned li^ tb«^ his daug^tter was about to be married 
to » fmtKkA gsilsfnsn> who had Utelycome to roide 
dioDe. The nuptials were to lake place in the course of 
a few days ; and, as ho was a countryman of the bride* 
groom, he was inrited to the wedding. He went acooid* 
mgly, was a little too late for the commencement of the 
ccsemoBV, but, fortunately, came in time, to prevent the 
iuaioa of an amiable young lady to the greatest monster 
alive in human shspft his own broti^-in*law, Lord 
P ! 

Although Lady P— — had proved her willingness to 
believe in the magical delineations of the mirror, bv 
writing down an account of them, yet she was so much 
surprised and confounded by discovering them to be con- 
siatent wi^ fact, that she idmost fainted away. Some- 
thing, however, yet remained to be ascertained. Did 
Lord P— —'s attempted marriage take phwe exactly at 
the same time with her visit to me conjuror P To certify 
this, she asked her brother on what day the drcumslance 
whidi he related took phMB. Having been informed, she 
took out her key, and requested him to go to her diam- 
her, to open a drawer which she deecribed, and to bring 
her n sealed packet which he would find in that drawer. 
He did as he was desfatd, when, the psdLet being open. 
ed, it wasiiscovered that Lady P-.. had seen thesha- 
dowT representation of hsr husband's abortive nuptials, 
on tne very evening they were transacted in reality. 

This slory, with all its strange and supematunl cir- 
enmstances, may only excite a smile in the incredulous 
modem. All ^t tte narrator can say in its favour, is 
simply this : it foil out in the hands of honourable men 
and women, who could not be suspected of an intention 
to impose on the credulity of their friends ; it referred 
to a i&eumstanee whidi the persons concerned had the 
least resfoo in the world for raismg a story about ; and 
it was almost universally believed by the contemporaries 
of iSbt principal personages, and by the generation which 
It was one of the stock traditionary stories 



of the mother of a distinguished modem novelist ; a faidy 
whose rational good sense and strength of mind wen 
only equalled by the irreproadiahle purity and benevo- 
lence of her character. 

It will also, no doubt, be known to many of our read- 
ers, that the author of '^ Wavecley*' has wrought up the 
incident into a beautiful fictitious tale, intiued <' My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror," wliich appears in the *' Keep- 
sake" for 1829 ; afibiding another proof of the slight 
foundations upon which Sk Walter Scott rears his splen- 
did superstructures of foble, and from what shadowy 
hinu of character he occasionally woriLs out his most 
noble and most natural portraitures. 

It wiU not be amiss here to mention the following 
amusing traditionary reminiscence of *^ Beau Forrester,** 
the gentleman to whose shoulders the author of ^ My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror" has chosen to transfer all the 
guilt of the Viscount P--^-. Beau Forrester, although 
indulging in the extreme of what is now called dandyism, 
appears to have been a man of some sense. He evinces 
considerable gravity, and correctaess of thought, in a Uu 
tie tract which he published, and which ii now aenerally 
attached to the end of the common editions of '• Ches- 
terfield's Advice to his Son,** intitled,*^ The Polite Philo- 
sopher.*' That he was, at tlie time, a deipiser, to a cer- 
tam extent, of the distinction which he acouired as leader 
of foshions among the voung men of liis day ; and, also, 
that he held his worshippers in somecontempt, seems to 
be proved by an anecdote which I have heard relatai by 
old gentlemen of the last century. In his time, (thersign 
of George the Second,) gentlemen sometimes wore their 
natural hair at great length, and nicely dressed ; Mid, at 
other times, as fashion changed, cut it all away, and as- 
sumed prodigious pmwigs. Resolving to play a tridc 
upon his herd of imitators, the Beau, one day, sudden- 
ly appeared in public with a grand Ramilies, instead of 
the long-flowing natural ringleu which he had o^lbited 
for a considerable time befor.'. Of course, the barbers 
were.all immediately worried to death for Ramilies wigi ; 
and, in less than a week, there was not a single live hair 
to be seen in the Parliament Close, the High Street, the 
Castle-Hill, or any other fashionable promenade dbout 
Edinburgh :«-from Dan to Beersheba all was barren. 
Whenever the Beau perceived that the whole crop was 
fairly cut and carved^ in the ooolest manner imaghuible, 
he dofi«d his peruke, and, all at once^ to the astonishment 
and mortification of hundreds, reappeared with his own 
hair, as fresh and long as ever, it having been concealed 
all the time under his wig. It is unnecessary to describe 
or even to hint at the extent of ridicule with which this 
happy piece of waggery overwhelmed the servum pecus 
of Beau Forrester. 

Lord P— » died in 1700, leavUig a widow who could 
scarcely be expected to mourn for him. She was still a 

Joung and beaudful woman, and might have procured 
er choice among twenty better matoies. Such, how- 
ever, was the idea she had formed of the married sUte 
from her first husband, that slie made a resolutioii never 
again to become a wife. She kept her resolution for many 
vesrs, and probably would have done so till the day of 
her death, but for a very singular circumstance. The 
celebrated Earl of Stair, who resided in Edinburgh du- 
ring the greater part of twenty years which he spent hi 
retirement from all official employments, fell deeply in 
love with her ladyahip, and earnestly sued for her liand. 
If she could have relented in favour of any man, it would 
have been in favour of one who had acquired so mudi 
public lionoor, and who possessed so much private worth. 
But she declared also to him her resolution of remain- 
ing unmarried. In his desperation, he resolved upon 
an expedient by which he might obviate her scrupin, 
but which was certainly improper in a moral point of 
view. By dint of bribes to her domestics, he got him- 
self insinuated, over night, into a small room in bet 
ladyship's house, where she used to say her prayers 
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eviif inptnlin, «ad <h«iriiidoirpMi&ok lookid ont np- 
on the princ^Ml ttrett W th«f|K^ At tbk windoWf 
wh«i tlM BflnJng was A little adtanetd, he ihowtd him- 
self, M dethahUk^ to the people passing along the stieetf 
an eithihlriop wfaidi thuatancd to have sncfa'a flital ef- 
feet open her ladyship*s reputation, that die saw fit to 
accept of him ftv a husband. 

8he was men happj as Countess of Stair dian she had 
been as hBdj P— • Vet her new husband had one 
failing, which occasioned her much and ftequent uneasi* 
oese. Like all other gentlemen at that period, he seme- 
timea indulged o?er much in the bottle. When ele- 
vated with Uqoor, his temper^ co ntmi y to the general 
case, was hj no means improvea. Thm, on his reaching 
homo, after any little dehauch, he genenlly had aquar. 
rel with his wi£i, and sometimeB tten trsatid her person 



with Tidenoe. On one particular ooeasion, when quite 
tnneported beyond the bounds of reason, he gave her so 
sersn a blow upon the upper pert of the £Me, as to oe« 
' the effuiion of blood. He 



(ly after fell 

asleep, aliogether unooneeioosof what he had done. Lady 
Stair was so oompletdy oTetfwhelroed by a tumult m 
bitter and poignant feeihig, Aat she made no attempt to 
bind up her little wound. She sat down on a sofa near 
her- lonid husband, and wept and bled till morning. 
When nis lordship awoke, and perceived her dishevel!^ 
and bloody figure^ be was surprised to the last degree, 
and eagerly inquired how she came to be in such an un- 
usual asadiiion ? She answered by detailing to him the 
whole history of hit conduct on the preceding evening ; 
which stung him eo deeply with rq^ret,— ibr be was a 
nobleman <n the meet generous fedUogs, — that he in- 
stantly vowed to his wife never afterwards to take any 
species of drink, OBcept what was first passed through 
her hands. This vow he kept meet scrupulously till 
the dav o# bis death. He never afterwards sat ia any 
convivial companv where his lady could not attend to 
sanctioQ bis potations with her pomission. Whenever 
he gave any enterfainment, she always sat next him and 
filled his wine, tifi it wis necessary for her to retire ; af . 
ter which, he drank only from a certain qnamity which 
she had first Uid aside. 

The Eail of Stair died in the year 1747, (at Qneens- 
berry House, in the Canongate, Edinburgh,) leavhig 
her ladyship again a widow. She lived all the rest of 
her life, in dotwial state, at Edinburi^ t where a doee, 
or alley,in which she resided, still besrs her name. She 
lied hiihoyw 1709. 



SCIENCE. 



PdPULAm BnU&KS on COXETS, AyX> OTHXli 
CELESTIAL PHSirOMSKA. 



1 "Tbi 



The beavMi derive the gtaiycf God; sad the i 
hit heady wock." 

Psalms or David. 

The modem theory of comets has pretty dearly es- 
tablished, that theee apparently fismtos bodies, which 
were so long believed to be immense balU of fire,* may, 
on the oontnry, be worlds inhabited by beings in every 
reqieet like onrselvee, possessing vegeublee similar to 
our own, and sufibriog no sensible change in tempera- 
ture, on advancing fiom the distance of 11,200,000,000 
miles ftom ^ sun, to within a third part of the semi- 
diameter of that lumtaitfy. That the reader may be 
enabled to form any accurate notion of the weight which 
ought to be attached to this dMory, it will be necessary 



• Sir Iiaee Ntwton oorapoted the heat of the oooiet, teen by 
bim tai 1680, to bt SOOO timet hotter than red-hot iron. 



to make a liw pirthninfcry nliifsllum oa te h 
of boat. 

Although the son ia the great fenntain df l^ity 
heat i^Mm its surface is probably not gieatsr than 
of our own olobe ; for, aa caloric ii given out whta 
tar b poured into adds or alcohol, so the heal of the 
sun is, in all llkcUhood, produced by the rays of Bglrt 
mingling with, or naasing through, our atmosphsse. Ia 
proof of this, it wul always be finind, that as the air 
Inriussss in rarity, the heat decreaoes in intensity, and 
vke virm f that beyond the limits of the ^**'"if^ ii r s 
eternal cold exists in the meet briUumt sonahine j ihmt 
the denser the air, the greater the heat ;— Jmd, fimdly, 
that the ocean would be congealed into a solid waate of 
ice, were these no atmosphere surrounding die worid^ 
though the beams of a luminaiy, a thonaand Ubiim 
brighter than our orb of day, shone open h. 

Althou^ the const of Pera ii cm of dm holtsst dU 
mates in the world, thoee who gradually ascend tli« 
Coidillsns i^om it, obesrve that the heat progreadvelj 
decreases | so that when they have got to the vaUejr of 
Quito, at the height of about 1400 loiees above the lovol 
of the sea, the thermometer, in the course of the wiMle 
year, scsrcdy risee 13 or 14 degrees above aero. If 
they aecend still higher, this temperatuie ie inwiffitii 
by a severe winter ; and when they get to the petyew. 
dicular height of about 2400 loises, they meet with mo* 
thing, even under the equinoctial line^ but eternal ieew 
Some philoeopheiB, it ie true, account hn the dsfrniii 
of tempwatore, by arguing that the warmth which ia 
experienced at the surface of die enrth is not meniy the 
direct heat of the sun, butof several caosee nnitod ; and 
in particuUr, that the heat of the plataM and valhiys in 
owhig to the reflection and abeorptton of the son's now 
from, and into, the ground. But this sohidoii of tho 
difliculty does not seem so satisfkctory aa that which re. 
fen it to the comparatii* rarity or density of the aliw 
To illustrate the subject, let ue have r^nim to one or 
two shnple experiments : — l^lace a piece of fee under 
the recdver of an aar.pump t exhauet the atmospbcn, 
and tianemit the rays of the sun tnm a burning minor 
or convex lens upon the ice, withm the reod^--tho 
brilliant focus will be seen to have no cdbct upon tbn 
congealed mass. Allow the minor or lens to iiwain. 
and admit die air; the ice wiU Uien hnmediatdjr beghi 
to mdt. Again, place a piece of ice in a tranepaimit 
recdver, and let the air be compressed ; the frosen mau 
ter will be observed to dissolve raiddly, wtifaout' |iiy 
other assistance than die beams of day passing dirough 
the condensed medium. Again, let us suppose a gliSo 
of sand-stone tQ repreeent the earth ; a flagon, the sun, 
and a quart of alcohol in it, the light of the son ; ponr 
the spirit from the fl^on, (orligiit from the sun.) Upon 
the ban of sand-stono, undl it be quite satuhited still 
there will be no heat I but suppose this spheti were sur<> 
rounded br (we shall call it> an atmosphere of water, 
immedhUelv upon the alcohol mingUng with te water, 
beat would be evolved $ the g^e would absorb dM 



warmth from its atmosphere ; and while the stream of 
spirit, falling ttom .the flagon upon the sphere, was 
cmd ss ice, the water around the ball would be of a 
pleasant, and even Aol, temperature.* It is exactly eo 
with the sun and its light, the earth and its atmosphere. 
As oceans of alcohol alone could aflhrd no warmth to 
the globe of sand-stone, so we miriit look in vahi finr 
heat without air, though oceans of l%ht enveloped the 
world a thousand times denser than what ie now floww 
ing from the orb of day. 
For a similar cause, the planet Bf eronry, havhig a 



• SolpMirle add hat todi SB sflbiityfbr water, fhatthef i 
-—In a "- -- • 



thepfOduotiooofaniBtoMeheet. Whtn tour ptrtik by wdght* 
of the add ere middenly mfaccd with one of water, the tcaupcr^ 
tnrecf the.wbct a reriatt, e ccoc di n g to Dt Ure, to <00« F. 
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iiici uM U€of|^ctin 9Uuf ft ttntdi gtc$!tm 
ffiftt wkidi cn cUclea oar wwM, the inediom of 
if W aUikft In both ; and it is Hkdy, that the 
U«r planele Me to the tuo, the kteerwill be their 
jImrb ; the ftfftiier remoTed, the greater. Our 
■■ilhi by kilnga put of its surromidiDgair, iftigtit 
b« ^JtiiI In the STSten, where Mercnijnow is, withont 
9MJ iDoonvcnience to its inliabitaiits ; and in like man- 
ner, -were ike atmoq^hfties increased, it might revolfe, 
vilfei the Mme Asmlbrt to mankmd, in Ae orbit of the 
Gcorg:iaa planet. 

Tbcae uungs befaig prenisedj the phenomenon of 

and thetr tails wul be mote easily understood. 
la considering the eccentric orbits cdT comets, some 
A train of thoaght as the fbHoving may be supposed 
to pan tfarongh otir ninds t — It is not to be beuered 
that a aini^ atom in creation was made io vain ; yet 
vliat osst of beii^ can inhabit worlds, that are «i one 
tiiDe in regions of the most perishing cold, at another 
In d&oae of derooring fire ? Is.it not possible that some 
means may ha?e been detieed to avoid these extremes ? 
Cimld not the atmospheres of the comets be increased 
and decreased, as th^ recede £rom,and advance towards, 
the son ? Does the velocity of their motions, as they 
appToadi the son, not cause their atmospheres to stream 
ov ftom th4 mififns, and finm a sort of taih behind, 
idiidi may again surround them as they recede from 
imr system ? Axe streams, ec tails, in point^of fact, seen 
issnine fiom these luminaries ? And if so, are they in- 
Yadably tamed from the son P Do they increase as the 
cooBot approaches that orb, and do they gradually sur- 
round it as it recedes from the planetary system ? So 
Uf m science has yet gone, all tnese questions nisj be 
most sftiilactorily answered. 

^hen a comet is in its aphelion, or greatest distance 
from the san. it is completely ttirrMpd^ ^ its enor- 
inoiis atmospbere: in cot^^eau^ceoTwhldi, the b^ams 
of the suDf ne thfiy ever soJeeble, in passing throhgh 
such a dctae i^sdam, will create a sufficient quantity 
of heat for the support of animal and vegetable 11^, 
even at that immeasaimblo Atanee. Bailly remarln, 
(vide HisL d*Astron. iii, M7) that were the comet of 
16^0, ia ila aphelion , ISS times more remote from the 
son than the ««db, it would receive five or (taking the 
refraction occasioned by its dense atmosphere into con- 
sideration) six times as much light from the sun as we 
do from the full moon. As the comet approaches the 
son the coma commences streaming from the head, an^ 
as die vdodty of the motion increases, the tail increases 
in length also. In so doing, the superabundant atmos- 
phere is thrown off, and tlie same medium of heat ek- 
perioieedthsooglMot an the cemet*s orbit. Butasliritt 
issues from tiw sun with sach inconceivable rapidhy, 
the taO of.tho comet win be cntal«Isd.tilorch^ aad flow 
from the sun as a banner does whoi pbying loosely be- 
fore d^ windf Gradu^y ss the comet advances to the 
voige of the nlanetazy system, its tail will begin to 8ur« 
roand it, and as it travels through the diiUy depths of 
space, the more, and yet the more, will it be enveloped 
in Its atmospheric mantle to compare small things 
with great |ait as a person ia travelling from the eqna- 
tar t ows ria the psfe would gradnally Wease his ap. 
pareL 

ItwiH now appear evident that the periods of the 
comets mi^t be pretty correcdy cslcul^ed by obser- 
ving the length of tneif tails, and distances from'the sun ; 
oonddering, 1st, That.those comets which liave the longest 
tmms, and wn AntlMSt from the central orb in dieb 
peohsBsna, mast ssso have the greatest orbits, ccnse- 
^Midy tha Iwasst psoods. Sdly, That these which 
advance nearer the luminary, with very long traias, will 
be die next ia order. 3dly, That the comets which 
have shorter comas and are far from the sun in their 
perihelions^ the third. 4thly, That those which have 
shorter trams, and are nearest die sun, wQI have the 



leut ofbits and periods.* It i^ppears, moseover, that 
the plsnets have atmospheres in proportion to their dis- 
tances frmn the sun ; and that A son Itaslf, by having 
avery rare and diin atmosphere under its phosphsres. 
cent mantle, (which will float on dM air aa oil does on 
water,) may be the abode of beings in every rsapeet si- 
milar to ourselves, with this cMmnee, diat as mey in«. 
habit the greatest and noblest orb in our system, they 
azeperfaaps more worthy of enjoying Aat blsssing. 

Before condu^g dme observations it may ftowm be 
remsrieid; that it seems extremely probaMa, iMai everjf 
ptanet ia <fte spitem teot oHghtaOff a comet f mid ihM 
every comet wiU finally "become mfUmeU As the san is 
the largest orb, and moreover the centre of our system, 
it is natural to conclude that it came into existence first. 
Before the sun was created, an ethereal medium, like a 
great mist, may be supposed to have pervaded all space, 
and that at the will m the Almighty, oeatres of attrac- 
tion were pointed out in the embryo of creadon, to whicb 
the surrounding parddes of matter approximated and 
formed nehuUe^ which in process of time acquired such 
a d^^e of density, as to i>e capable nf being aiftfeted 
by the laws oi attraetkm* The gt a i ltatiM g mass would 
then move towards the nearest body, wiUi a velocity 
increasing as the distance decreased, until the more at- 
tenuated pordon of the nebulous matter streamed off 
from the denser nudeus in the form of a tail. At their first 
outset these new bodies would move in straight lines to- 
wards their attracting sources ; but, as there exists a 
power of repulsion, as well as of attraedoo, in all the 
heavenly bodies, they would be uni^le to come into 
actual contact with the suns previously exiidng, and, 
fike comets, would perfbrm their seraictrde round the 
kmiinaries, and thence be repdled Into the depths of 
space. When the efl^ of this acdon had ceased, (n^ch 
would take place when they were in their aphelioo^ they 
would again be attracted, and acain repdled ; with this 
dSerence, that at every revoludon the density of their 
nudl tirould be increased ~the length of their tails 
shortened— ^nd the eccentridty of thenr orbits diminish, 
cd^-in a word, diat they would gtadusHy become 
planets, and move rocmd their respective suns in regular 
drdes. Thus does it seem not unlikdy, that every 
planet in the solar system has originally been a vapour 
—a nebula— a ^cornet : and that every comet will fi- 
nally become a planet. To give still grmter iftrength 
to this hypothesis the following fhcts may be stated :— 
Firtt^ the indefatigable Sir William Herschd has dis^ 
covered no less dian 2000 nebule— and since these are 
visible to the eye of man, how prodigious, how infinite, 
must be the number scattered throughout the universe I 
and these nebuls bear such a resemblance to the distant 
comets, that they have freqoendy been confounded. 
Secondly, several comets have been seen widt no nu- 
deus whatever, presenting only a slight thickening to- 
wards the ndddile, which was so tranducent that the stsrs 
were disdncdy teen through the very centre ; while others 
have been idsible wiA a solid nucleus of 9000 miles in 
diameter—nay, history records comets that have appear- 
ed as large as the sun, (vide Seneca, N. Q. L 7* e. 15.) 
and authors, seeking for a natural cause, have attri- 
buted the darkness at our Saviour's crucifixioo, to an 
edipse of the sun, oceasioned by such a comet passing 
between hhn and the earth. Thirdly^ the tails of co- 
mets are generdly a litde concave towards the sun ; the 
fixed stars are always visible through them, and some- 
times they are so brilliant that they have been distin- 
guished during full moon, and even after the rising of 
die sun. Fourthly , there are three instances of comets 
actually revolving within the limits of our planetary 
system : Ist, the comet of Encke, which never 



• Tbe<nanieCeroftheoaaiet*fifitseeBBtLauauiBe.fai8wlts> 
srlani, 15lh December 174«, ivai aetfW three tiraei that eftlie 
sarth» and iu tafl wai no leti than S3 milUoos of milee. 
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the orbit of Jnpiter : 2d, the comet of Gambart, which 
trmvels but a little way bejood the orbit of the Baaae 
planet at ito greatest dlatance from the son ; and Sd, 
the well-known comet of 1770, which in its present 
moirements neter goes beyond the orbit of Uranus.* 

If these phenomena senre to confirm the hypothesis 
now advanced, the work of creation may be considered 
as still going on in the hea?ens,— 4md the foundations 
only of innumeraUe orbs are yet laid on the bosom of 
space. The Almi^ty Is still at work in the illimiuble 
fields of ether : in ^ boundless regions of infinity ; 
and every day, every hour, new worlds are perhaps 
springing into existence I 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 



CWa have 



No. IV. 

in annouBoIng thst these Lsttrn will 1 
eealbrtitiCht.] 



On Saturday last, I was admitted to the private view 
of the works of Modem Art at the British Institution. 
The exhibition is, on the whole, considered superior to 
that of last year. Many of the pictures, however, have 
already been before the public, at the Royal Academy 
and the Sufiblk-street Rooms ; and what adds to the 
ofl?*ence, these are honoured with situations, which, in 
my opinion, belonged more properly to others shown 
for the first time. Those who had the direction of the 
matter, have left themselves no apology, as they have set 
forth in the catalogue that many creditable pictures 
were returned for want of room. The number of paint- 
ings is 532— there arc 9 specimens of sculpture. 

From some preparatory announcements, expectation 
was considerably on tiptoe as to this exhibition, and I 
confess that I fat one have been disappointed. In the 
highest department of art, there is not a single good 
feature — Kaicelj even an attempt of the kind ; and of 
the poetical character, there are but few. Neither is 
there any overflow of portraits— for which there is scope 
for gratitude ; — but of the Dutch school, the scenes and 
groups in domestic life, there is a multitude. Whether 
British genius will gain by descending to the taste of 
the Belgian swamps, is, to my simple perception, ex- 
ceedingly problematicaL Doubtless, this class of pro- 
ductions is most acceptable to the cash critics who dwdl 
city-wards— and the artiste know, and, per force, take 
advantage of the fact. Perhaps I may hereafter notice 
some of the best pictures expliatly ; at present, from Uie 
rapid survey I made of the collection, I could not con- 
saentiously attempt it. There is a promising army of 
names ; and, among the old and the young best entitled 
to approbation in their works, I considered Collins, Dan- 
by, fl. Howard, £. Landsecr, Morris, Briggs, Roberts, 
Stanley, Insklpp, Linnell, Bidding, Webster, and Etty. 
Northcote*B *' Adoration of the Shepherds" is certainly 
extraordinary for an artist in his 00th year. The pic- 
tures marked sold^ amounted to twenty-Uiree. 

An engraver named Cooey, not much known except 
to antiquaries, is executing a work, from sketches by 
himself, whidi has excited considerable interest among 
the lovers of the monumente of Gothic architecture. It 
will comprise the best remains of that order in Europe. 
Such of the specimens as I have seen are finished with 
a delicacy and precision truly admirable. The work 
is to be published in numbers, by Messrs Moon, Boys, 
apd Graves, Pall Mall. The Marquiss of Stafibrd and 



• It to carious to 
that tht eoneu were 
nets. 



that ApoOonlus Myndiw 
by the Chaldeans among 



Others of the higher orders, disttnguished fbr taste In 
the arts, have taken a lively interest hi it. The mxdmt 
was formerly employed upon the MonasCicon. 

The only thing approaching to literary newa ia th« 
appearance of the first number of a weekly joamaL, en- 
titled the Ecclesiastic, edited by the Rev. Henry Stub- 
bing. It professes to be a religious and family paper, 
and Ite motto is taken ftom Matthew, 5th chapter, <44th 
verse. The Ec cl esia st ic hath a matt slumberoos aspect, 
and like many exoelleot things, it easier praised tfasn 
read. 

I am just about witneisiiig the first repmentatson of 
a comedy, in three acts, at Covent Garden. It is en* 
tided. The Widows Bewitched. If it be half as mirth, 
inspuing as the Beaux Stratagem at the same theatre, 
it snail have my vdce for a six wedca* repetitioii. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



tAnZWXLh TO TOV, AVOLXtXA I 

Jy James Sheridan XkowUi, 

[It U almost uansecsisry to state, that la givli«aplaee to tibeftil- 
kming talented emialoo, by one of the most wsTm-beartcd oT 
Eria'sioni»w«niake no avowal of our own pottttealsntimcBtfc 
Party feallng—whattvet that may b e w Ul never be aOowed to 
intsrCeit with our csJoynMOt of good poetry^£d. UL Joar.3 

Fakxwxll to you, Angliyea !— Said yon yoa*d bother 

The Papisto of Erin with powder an4 sted?— 
And soon as we welcomed, we found yofu a tinothcr. 

Alive to our sores^ and as ready to heal ! 
O never believe but the bosom of spirit 

By nature responds to humanity's call ; 
And where minds are illumined by honour and mcritf 

The foe that turns friend, is the fHcod afUr all. 

&ura we thought at that moment your memory slamber*d. 

Sure we fdt in our hearts *twas a blunder you made^ 
As the battles we fought by your side in we namber*d9 

When with CathoUc France at shiUdagh we play*d 1 
You forgot the poor Roman, to treason a stranger. 

When he Ued by the Protestant banner yon bore } 
For O, could you believe that the loyal in danger 

Would cease to be true when the battle was o*cr ? 

By the ray of that star which no gem ever lighted— 

The brightest you wear— brighter mortal ne*er wrore ! 
Have yoi^ found us a people by errors benighted, . 

But fit to be slaves ?— Do we merit no more? 
By thy high-bounding valour— the fiery oourser^^ 

The war-horse, that bore you like flame throQi^ the 
fight! 
Were the Nation not vile, oonld Intolerance force her 

To stifle the voice that exdahns for her right ? 

Ten have said it ! Tou saw, in the seal that inspired os, 
No wish that your own loyal bre as t would diaown; 

Though the loyal with insnh and wrong woidd have 
fired us 
With hatred alike for the law and the throne f 

Yon found us no oondave of traiton, contriving 
The downftll of Order, In IJberty*s name ; 
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Bat fptrioli ofi^, l^plly ttrtrlnf 
To rewne thrir race from ofpr c rtnn and dmne! 

Taawmlaok'dftr, adond, nmi^ but teaspett per- 



The Tiaitant still of our •tonn-riTen land ! 
Yoa came lUce the ■ao* oat of chaos aocendhif 

Sobliiat^ at hfa Maker's hsalgnan t eonunand ! 
Oar lencnign^ darkness, vncheipier'd !— despairlsf ! 

Which each hope of dawn bat protracted anew | 
Too. sialtiT'il with radiance resplendent— repairiii|^ 

Whole ages of NJfht with the Day that H threir. 

Farewdl! Frooa the land that now darhno to lose yoa, 

Yoor virtue the Toaehers that witnees it bears 
As they drown the Tile hm^ with which Faction far-- 



The UeMings of milliens inToked 'mid. the tears ! 
Farowdl! Ah too short was thy risit, to lighten 

So bri^itfy to Ughten oar land, oTsreast ! 
But the ocean's pr^ crest shall her emerald brighten 

No moTfr-when the glow of thy memory Is past ! 



Tsx PLAomE or PAXKirXSS, 

B^ the Auikar rf tk§ ** Lament of the WmderiMgJtWf 
mnd other Po&mt," 

Hath he^ whose \/f^^ first ba^ the son to be, 

Blown oat his light? or, mufira in the robe 

Of Night, sleeps he among the fleecy cloods ?* 

Is the oil of thy erierlasting lamp. 

Fair Moon, bant oat, not to rdome again? 

Is thy Ibce changed, to change not any more?— 

Ye starry orb% are ye quench'd in the doads ?— 

Ye comets, are ye called up to his throne^ 

Yoor home of light,— yoar early dweUing-plaoe ?— 

Ye ligfatningi^ Is yoar ammonition done, 

Or are yoar fbrky srrows laid aside 

To sharpen well against the awfal day?— 

Is Earth's globe blotted from the oniTerse? 

Is Naton dead, and is this barial black. 

Which all tUnga wear, the world's funeral dress? 



I the San shone not, winged with fire^ 
No waters rose in mists, or f eU in rains 
And dews npoo the gasping lands ;— 
Ptcnnsr the Moon shone not, the tides forgot 
To Join the mermaids^ singing to their shdls;— 
Because the stars shone not, the mariner 
Had loet his path amid the trackleao waTes. 

The spheres, whose mode makes such harmony 
To the ear of PhikMophy, sang not ; 
The ordiestra of winds, and waves, and woods, 
Fhqr*d not, as tiiey were wont, in emnknis ton^ ; 
Oeenn walced not i^on her mighty harp 
(Tooeh'd by the fingers of the homelcBs storms) 
A wOdsmess of spirit-stirring sounds ; 
The orphan winds cared not to roam the fidds. 
To kiss the dw rtk- Kig^ cheda of hudess flowers ; 
The babbling brodcs, that, as they flow akmg^ 
Hum many a pleasing ditty to themsdres. 
Forgot their wild notes, and in silence lay 



Asleep In icy dieets upon their beds ; 
In the fiur wildemees the whispering leavea 
And birds were mote ; anddlent SoUtudi^ 
With, finger on her % sat full of ftar. 

The lower animals were all dismay'd ;-^ 
The cock, who counted the unerring hours, 
Crowed at his wonted time ; the peasant boy 
WalBed, and he wonder'd why the sun still slept, 
And health's breese pky'd net widi his curly lochs. 
The owl tired of the mdandioly hours and slept ; 
The toad had wander'd firom his native pod. 
And crawl'd into the pahMOi and he dared 
To dt like an usurper on the throne^ 
And underneath the crown he put Us head, 
Mocking at royalty, and drank from sUtot nms ; 
And in th' unfinlsh'd bowl of revelry 
He dipp'd, and lay intoxicate, and died ; 
And slimy snakes laid them in beauty's bwasC, 
And twined thdr forms in her luxuriant curtly 
And touch'd her timid cheek sacred to lore. 

The glow-worm lighted up its lordy lamp. 
And worshippers bow'd to the smselww thing; 
Volcanoes hdd aloft thdr fiaming torchy 
And multitudes aroand them howling sat 
On mouotain tops; and mighty fbrest-trsea 
And hooses were made watch-fires onto mea;^ 
Fire's eye had slept in etery human home.*- 
Thousands were seen rushing to ruin fiMt, 
Chadng the ignes fttui on the heath, 
Whidi plunged them amid pits and manhy fbis. 

Some travellen carried in their hand a brsndi 
Of rotten wood ;— it shone^ but wann'd them not ; 
But many fell down gul& and unknown steeps^ 
High carnlTd for beast and bird of prey. 

The eyes of all men strain'd to compass light: ' 
The shepherd from his mountain eyry look'd ;— 
The mariner look'd for the morning star ;— 
The bacchanal, at wassailing and wine. 
Had sworn to tire the night and see the sun ; 
He fell; his laugh was changed into a howl ;^- 
The poet kmk'd, all nature was a blank;— 
The painter look'd, the landscape was a blot;— 
The beauty hiok'd— but dark, as in thdr grare^ 
Beneath thdr fHngy lids her starry eyes 
Lay yiewlees, pasdonless, and uninspired ;— 
The man of obeenration dropt his pen, 
A dood obscured the windows of his mind ;— 
The astronomer, confounded in his yiews 
And speculations, own'd a Mighty Cause ;— 
The blind man only fdt as he had wont- 
To walk in darkness was not new to him. 

Imagination, too, was at her work. 
And conjured up the ghosts of murder'd Time. 
The kindlinesses all of man to man. 
The interchange of word and speaking look, 
The magic of a tear, the sunny smile^ 
The dectric of the touch, when hand shakes hand, 
And flies from hand to heart ; friendship and lore^ 
The lovdy diildren of the heart, all died. 
And mdanchdy lean'd on his pale brow ; 
Joy danced not, for his limbs were paralysed, 
And Hope saw nothing thro' her tc l eBO O| )^ 
GUugow. ^^ 
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ITHB BIXIHBUII8B ZiTmABY JOUBITAIi. 



L4 Gn^)m^^• 

[TheJbUowiHg'Tdbte Vfrom th^rpen of on accompHtktd 
' JbrHgner.y 

Uke CheniUearMe 

Diaoit, << Jeii'«ipliud'4ipppUt$ 

Je seas mon ooips dercnir^lat pc«it^ 

1^ «Ba pouir M taoe «t #e ici4fl : 

CM Ail d« mol ; Je d«viMtf dBrynlid^ 

S^ moA opto deaOn rifdumue ! 

Race inforisilio et majiidH«i 

Voila pourU&t k MTt tffrMa 

Oa chaque CiMDiUe.ort rMoU^** 

Toat en fsrlant cUeiTaidUn 

I)e ce p90to4 tomindl qu'cUt pnnd poor la OMrt. 

Par hazard, aopMad'tlH 

Un papilla k$9r,Jifriama^ 

FrelilM»kittoitd«rai]a^ 

Etmufioii tti I'tonlaat. 



LITEllARY CHIT-CBAT AND YARUBTIM. 



br Mr 



Thi cxteoiHra UMaileil woik. lo long 
Jamci MacMatMMh. U nam UkOj to anmtmOfiu 
Jamei ha* abo ondertakfntQpvqpanlbr thaCabiaatCfdopadU, 
a Popular History of KngJitDd, to fium three ▼tdumef oC tbat 
publication. 

The'Svdy anthoreai of the Diary of an Bnnuyte amioviieei a 
new work, to be called. The Loreaof the Poeti. 

A new novel. Arom the pen, we believe, at Lady Moqgw, la 
about to appear, entiOed, The Daveeela. The Kttrick Shepherd 
has ^pr^aed a hope tbat it may not be co n founded with The 
Havereii, 

Mr Grattan, the author of Hlghwaye and Bywayt, hat a new 
workin the press. Traits of Trarel, or Tales of Men and Cities. 
We hope t^ ««k aay be better than ihie aAsteft and onmeiti- 
ing name seems to augur. 

The Diary and Cerrespoadcaee of the eelebtatedDr DoddrUge 
are in a forward state at press, under the superintendence of his 
gieat-grandson. 

We understand that die clever author of the Subaltern is pre- 
paring the Chelsea Pedsioiwre, a Series of Military Stories. 

The author ••r TiKdiqrin Ireland ia about to pubUtfi a new 
Series of.Tales,eeMed«Yestvday in Iidand. WeshaO, doobt- 
less, soon have To-monow in Ireland and then, peobaUv, ^ 
Day after To-morrow in Ireland. 

Mr Valpy Is publishing a Series of School and CbOege Greek 
Oassies, with fingUah Notes, in duodeehno. The Medea and 
Hecuba of Euripidee, andthaCBdIpai of 8oplMMies,anieady. 
Thueydides, Herodotoe, X«opboo, and oChep, viU ftillow in 
lucceasion, on the feine,^laiv 

Miss Isabel HiU has in the press a volume called. Holiday 
Dreams; or. Light Reading In Poetry and Prose. 

There is preparing fbr pubUcatlon, Rural Recollectioos; or. 
The Progress of Improvement in Agriculture and Rural AAirs, 
by George Robertson, author of The Agricultural Survey of Mid- 
Lothian. 

R. A. Smith.— We are happy to state that the concert which 
took place, last Wednesday evening, in St George^s Church, for 
the benefit of the tunily of the late R. A. Smith, ww attended by 
nearly fourteen hundred persons. The arrangements were, on 
the whole, very Judldous i but we regret that neither Mies Noel 
nor M^* BKaa Peton gave th^ assistaaee. 

FiMs ABra.^We nndantand that Martin's celebrated pafaUiag 
of the Deluge, together with the Holofemes of Etty, one of the 
roost biilUant of the English oolourlsts, are among the pictures to 
beexhiMted this .year at the Scottish Academy. TherewlUbe 
tenor twelve potfiallB by Ichn Watson Gordon at the Royal In- 
stitution} and,havingalreedyeeeqmoilof theaa, welisel eonfl- 
deat that they will tend to inoease, still more, the reputation of 



Ibssor WllseB» wMrii 1» k^fttf th»h 
taken of AOm.' 

Theairieal Gotaip^Th» London tiieatras were nevar ...». 
attended than they are at present, whilst, we are seny to tty, c&- 
•otiy theiavtt* ie .the oMe h| ldinhaq^;*At tea .JA^k4 ik- 
thews, Yates, and T. p. Cooke, seem to be ettiyiiii evwy ttd^ 
before them,, for they eoaroely ever briiw out a pieee th«t la. not 
eminently saecesrfhL— The Italia Opera opened Ihie aeaav 
with "La^DoMia del LBge^* and a. newMnl» Dotfan, eaBsd 



Mademoiselle MontieeBl, eapteinfi the icteelpal ■ 
Keen has ngn q uished his engagement atCoeentOarian, inao^ 
sequence or lAme misunderstanding arising oat of hla meent 
" sudden tadispaBltk»." WewidihewDoldoamedownhereftr 
atortalgfat^-MissIsebeaaft<Dnhaeperfomedliii^HiwaMtou 
tinisetoieodhoQees} sheeppeatearlwsBWtclawaeHeBi, iwi,aa 
a townswoman, ought to be encouraged. She has her benefit o« 
Monday.<-A new piece, called « Charles XIL** whic^ has l^a 
■oodnmhi Leswlen, was pwdn a e d laet aight, bat araonne tna 
hUeforonr ertHelsaft. The g^twrei "Tluh^M" to^i^at 
WQskanaeonedy. ThelSiahireolUslaathMonlfpwt Ap%^ 
hb mettle. Be has a foeOng that the thfaig is hi hinu andls de- 
termined that it shaU. not JM iS^rwantof perseverance if itdoca 
noteonebnt HehatoorbestwishaBivafindtrhittph. 

Wmmklt UfeT OF PdvoibdaMik 

Sat. Omninf QM, and Lord qf the Mtuutr. 

MoN. Duenna, Noyadet, 4 Free and Bat^ 

Tuna. School for Weandal, 4 Romoik Droog. 

Wan. CoiMi^i^GH,^Marridtfv^F|r»^ 

Tnua. TkeWift^DayqfterthtWedmng^i^Zara^mttUnOf. 

FBI. aiarfei2ainHeLUtWteTruih,4tUmahDn^. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A eonsidarable number 4>f new wodcs lie upon our tebit |br«fr> 
view, all of which we shaU notice as BOOB as possSbla. 

An taigenious sdentlfle correspondent has an aitlele In piifata- 
tfota upon the phrenologleal divekipenleht of Bttka and Harsb 
whidi we doubt not wilLhe pemaed wiOi interest 

The pqperoB » Religioaepiviakm** ia leqpaotahly vilt^cnu hnt 
it does not seem to contain any thing swfllrtently striking or okI- 
glnal to warrant publication ; we shall be glad, however, to hear 
fhmi the author agahu— The " Essay on Italy," *' Fhrenok)gae»* 
and " A Saikir's Dream,*ieUli)dt suittis. 

The " Sonoetr by a Ladf , ilbUh we have reoalvad ten Ab«^ 
deen, will appeal; toaH early Nimhsi^—M R.S.*' of JfMaden is 
improving, but he is not quite good enough yet^^Tbeve are aone 
pietty Unes in " Minstrelsy," but as a whole it is imperftoet... 
"TheDumbMald,"andtheemisk)Qsor'«a M.O,»and "D. 
M. D." wiU not suit u«, though there Is some merU tai a« thaae 
pieces.— We are not aware what erfaae we have eoBBBllled to en- 
title «*^T«A.*orAbifdeaitolaiiet«pQa«iaaQprarftBMi 
whlfih bcgtai thns,— 

M When Ust wf met, -we parted oold, 
WUch to my boiom proved a dirt* 



" Should the liad(feioiBg."adds " Y. A." «*nait yon 1 
tkm, 1 Shan be happy In eendhig you a littla pleoe oeeaskmally." 
We have particularly to request of " Y. A." and his 'brother- 
rhymesters, not " a Uttle piece," but a little pMce.— '*W. M." and 
"J. K." are under consideration.— The Song on Bnraa^ though 
in types. Is unavoidably p ostponcd till our neat. 

The communicatienon the sul^eet of " palUntyaafi rremlia 
tion of the Human Mind,'* win appear In oar not— '^ L. &* and 
<* T. A." have just been received. { 



TO OUR READERS. 

Iir future, the hot-pressing of the Edinburffh JMerarp Jennial 
will be dbcontinued, the practice having been fbnnd i»ot only 
materially to iiOure the appearance of the woik, ftom die hmrted 
manner In which the qpetatfon waa neeessseHy parfionned, bat 
also to oeoeiioa many veaatloae deicyi. IntbeMoothly ftiti^ I 
however, the hot-peessing will beoonttnaed as fbeaady | beHNae 
the^ Is suflident time to dry the sheets eflbetually. The flUrd 
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ADVBBTISEMENTSf, 

GnmeetddwUkSakMB, LUertUure, and th$ ArU. 

9v TimAt Clabk, No. 9t, Oeorgt 8(ntk« 

THE FOREIGN REVIEW, No. V. 

* COXTE7.-T-..— T. t:^...*;-.:g7; r>rtr.; "^^-CT?, In Spain; Ter- 
secutiou a»d Expuision of the Moriscoes. — II. TliorJacius. An- 
tiquity of Rhyme-— HI. Dutrochet. Most recent Discoverie* 
in Vegetable Physiology.— IV, German PlaywrighU. Grillparzer, 
Kljugemann, and MullneT.— V. The Politics of Italy.— VI. Bis- 
marfc. History of Cavalry Tactics.— VII. Killgren. Swedish 
Foctrv.— VIII. Memoirs of Vidoeq and Collet.— IX. Italian Co- 
rnadT^X. Turkey. The Seraglio.— XL to XVII. Short Ile- 
TiewB of the newest Classical, Danish, German, French, Italian, 
aiid Spanish Publications.— XV HI. Continental Literary Intelli- 
gence.— XIX. Necrology, Monti, Remard, A:c.— XX. New Fo- 
rtign Pablications. 

i^omlaii: Panted tm Black* Yoimo, «id Yovtho, Bossanoe, 
BAsraas, and Low«ll; T. Claak, Ediaburshi and Hodomb 
-^id fiamflu DuliHa* 

NaVLviUbtpsUiahadinApd). 

THE FAMILT DRAWING-MASTER. 

Joat pubttilMd, 
FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS, 

ANEW AND COMPREHENSIVE DRAW- 
I«O.B0OKr«a an U aaroTtA Plaat or, A SERIES OF 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN LANDSCAPE PAINT- 
INO IN WATER-COLOURS: 

OiB^iirfBc DtaeeOou Ibr SkcCcbliM ftotti NatBMw and ttia Ap- 
pOcadonofPenpectiTe ; Progreniye Lenons In Drawiag, fhan 
tha cintad Skatch to the flnishad Sutifeot i and examplat of tha 
l^nimtlkm «f Figiuai, Aichitaetwal Sultfacta, partia«]«r Ef- 
ftatoL te m fionnaeted viCh LaodMapa-Scaoanr. By JOHN 
CLAUT moatatad ty flftr-ATa Viawa from Nature, dcaerip- 
ttTO Oljaets, 4a^ . ^ . 

AimieVlavri an BMOBtad lapantalTon drtb^olomed eaid- 

rtlaa of SnmfBfi, ao that the mamben of tlie 

fiunUy, or indeed flf ty-flve penon4» might be oo- 
' goroamringfromoiamattheuBM&newith' 
I an adtaataga which doai not pactahi to any 
DnvhM-Baok hitherto pataUihad. 

TteHiMaltaiiaoiM So^^eti. Viaw, dns. togediar with Iha Four 
PittBOf PaiwiptiTa Lattev.PveM, mn all oonftainad inaitroog 
jmA haa^Maaa bax«aofaKad.with leathar» and ifaoiiililiiig a royal 
Up YoluoM I tfatts wcaenting an elegant appeanmoe aithar on the 
»Karr«Bw or the parlour table. 
The priaa of the work U Six eninaaii a ram which does not 
weed wtatt to SM^ pidd to a food Dnwiag-Martar lor twttlre 



It Pitatad ftar Saxuml Laioa, 18, Stnuid«— Oiden 

teaaited by all BooksaUan. 

AhonaMtlfpiihiidMd, ftr thaAmuMOMitMd butmotlaii of 
Young Peaom:<« 

L URAKTA*S MIRROR, coloared, L.1, 14t. 
•^ The Second Part of Urania'e If irror, containing the 
VUnbth an Orrery, ^ke. win ihartly appear. 

% CLARK'S PORTABLE DIORAMA, L.3,3a. 

& MYRIORAMA, First Series, 1^ 

4. ^ MYRIORAMA, Second Series, L.1,48. 

«. A8SHBT0N*S HISTORICAL MAP OP PA- 
LESTINB, L.1, Ue.aaB?aH and roltart L.f»fik lUleoloasdand 
vanlihad, on roller ; Ul* ISu. canTaai and caMb 



CHEAP BOOKS. 
FNCYCLOP-fiDIA BRITANNICA, third 

>■(",';, ■"; Supplement, - ". " •, several hundred 
fiates, fiaif- bound, fur £9, 9*.- Kees t ycinprnJia, 45 vols. ItO, 
CQtfncaU ^€ll>5, for £ia !— Encyclopaedia Edinensis, u*ilh ahoi^ 
IbO plates, G vols. 4to, half-bound, very neat, £l\, 14»,, for £8i 
—Mason Good and Dr O. Gregory's Pan to log ia, or General Die- 
tionary of Artt and Sciences, ^-e. Hfc. liJ vols, rof/al 8vo, numer' 
out fUatcXf extra boards, £20, for .t'8, 8s,—Hansard's Parlia- 
aentary History and Debates, complete, from A. D. 1066 to July 
1821, 81 ToU. roj/atSvo, new, boatdSy ilVll, lis. 6d., /or £37, 
155. !— Shakspcare's Plays, with all the Soles, iil vols. 8vo, calf 
neat^ £l5, Hi, far £lt 7*.— I he Scots Magazine, /rom li3i) to 
18^6, ii complete set in 97 vols. 8vo, Jiew, and neattf/ half bound, 
£35. —Constable's Edmburch Magazine, /rwn 1817 fo 1826, com- 
plete in 197 Numbers, £12, 128., fot £i, 5s.-, or 18 vols, half- 
bound, new and neat, for £.5.— Sir Walter Scott's Novels, tfc. 
frora Waverley to Woodstock, complete in 42 vols, 12mo, liand' 
tomely bound in calf, £23, 28., for £I5, 15s.— Dr M'Knight on 
the Epistles, 4 vols. 8vo, new, boards, £2, 10s., for 24s.— John- 
son'* English Dictionary, the 2 vols, folio complete in 1 voL im- 
pfrta/8vo, with fine portrait, cloth hoards, £t, 2s., /or £l. 12s., 

AXD MANY OTUKIitj fQUALI^Y CHEAP, of which a ' 1 \ , 1 j.tjT 

ayty b&tad grmlit, 

ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Now S8; GaoMi SnuiBT, Edinburgh. 



A FEW COPIES STILL REMAIN OF 
THE KEEPSAKE, for 1889. Edited by 

^ r. HANSEL REYNOLDS. 

The extraordinary fueceit of Tax KanraAKa of 18f8> has te- 
dnoed tha Propriator, in tha hope of meriting InereaMd patron- 
age, toapara no exertion or aspendituca in the ItannatiQn of the 
piiMHt-tr1nnri and to asanre for It tha aMlttmee of lo many 
authors of the highest aminoice, that, he ventures to assert, 
eueh a Liar of CoMTMBUTona has levar beAae been preseoted 
to the public. 

TABLE OF^NTENTS. 

IfyAuntMaisauraekMintt . Sir Walter Scott 

ntiniss Lord F. L. Gower. 

OnLoTO PereyByssha Shelley. 

The CooBkry Girl • • . Wordsworth. 
The Half-BroUMis . . Tha Author of the 0*HinTalai. 
Scraps of Italy . . . Lord Morpeth. 

ThaTriad . • « . Wofdaworth. 
The Sisters of Albano . . MrsSheUey. 
Extempore .... Thomas Mooxm 
Ulustrationa of thaCharactHS\ 
of Anne Page and Slander / 
ingOata . 



TheWh, 

^nroposoffi 

The Tapestried Chamber 
An Attempt aft a Tonr . 



Lucy and her Bird 



Wordsworth. 

Lord Nugent. 

Sir Wetter Scott 

The Author of the Roolk 

Wordswcatii. 

Souther. 

Percy BYSshe ShtfUy. 

Tha AttthDr of Gilbert Earle. 

Lord Holland and H. Luttrell. 

Sir Walter Scott 

Ciofton Croker. 

Hepty LuttrelL 

MfsHemana. 

Ifrs'SheUey. 

Cole rid fe. 



Verses on the Logo Ma 
ALsmidofKUlamey 
Tha^iBg and tha ] 

of Ely 
ThaOMGer 
Aninddent 
A Scene at Abbotsford 
Verses • 

The Victim Bxida 



Tha Lady and her Lovers 

Verses .... 

The Laird's Jock . . 

The Boy and the Butterfly 

Bumham BeedieB . 

The Broken Chain . . 

Ferdinando Eboli, a Tale 

The Garden of Boecac iio , ^- 

' -^- - - -^ Maggiore . Soathay. 

Thomas Hayaas Bayly. 

} J. G. Lockhart 
ThaodonHaok. 
F. M. Raynokls. 
Sir Walter Scott 
R. Banul. M. P. 
H.Harrtson. 
Mr ordswocth. 
Cfc»tod.. or^,N«*h« of^^ ^^„„^^ 

The EMBBLLiBHicBirra* alnalesn In number, art. Iff 
moraaxquisilalyfinishad than those of last year I 1 
tha plates ere ooiMiderahiyhMffieiBil to iia^ end f^ 
value. 

EMBELLISHMENTS. 

SITB/ECTS. I'VINTERS, XN0RAVKR8. 

1, The RU Hon. Mrs Peel h\r'l\ Lawrence, P.R.A. C. Heath, 

f. Duchess of Bedford - Edvin Landseer.A.R.A. C. Heath, 

a. Adalinda - - - Alfred Chalon, II. A. - C. Heath. 

4. Garden of Boccado • Thomas Stotiuurd, R.A. Engleheart 

6, Scene at Abbotsfbrd - Edwin Lsndseer, A.R.A. Westwood. 

6. Love - - - F. P. Stephanoffe - C. Heath. 

7. Jealousy - - - F. P. Stephanoffe - C. Heath. 

8. Lake Albano - - J. M. W. Turner, R.A. R. Waliis. 

9. Lucy and her Bird - J. M. Wricht - • Finden. 
lOl Lago Maggiore • - J. M. W. Turner, R.A. W. Smith, 
11. Border Combat - - H. Corbould - - C. Heath. 
11, TheTapestritdChambcrF. P. StephanofTe - Goodyear. 
IS, Ann Page and Slender H. Richter - - . C. Rolls. 

14. The Country Girl - J. Holmes - - - C. Heath. 

15. Lucy on the Rock - R. WesUll, R.A. - C. Heath. 

16. The Magic Mirror - J. M. Wright - - Portbur>'. 

17. A Carnival Scene - F. P. Stephanoffe - C. Heath. 

18. Vignette Title - - H. Howard, R.A. - Portbur>'. 
19.iPresenUUon Plate - H, Corbould - - C. Heath. 

Tha work is printed by T. DAYiaov, in small oetavo, and de- 
"incrimr "*" ' ' *' '' 



„ crimson silk, price one guinea. A few copies 

are printed on royal oetavo, with India proofli of the pfauas, price 
two guineas anda half. 

London: PubUshad for tha Proprietor, by Huaar, CaAXca, 
and Co., St Paul's Church-Yard, and R. Jaxaiaoa, Poultry ; 
and soM by Combtabli and Co. Edlobuigh. 

•*• A limited number of Pnoor iMPxauioas of the Plates 
are printed on Laige Paper, for the Odlectors of fine Engra- 
Tings; for theee early a|ipUution will be neoessery to RTjjur. 
auroe, t. Poultry. 
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THE BDINBUB6H LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 



.TUtdaylipubUalMd, 
PxfceSi.eiL, estrabowdtfYolttiiieLof 

A PBDBSTRIAN JOURNEY through Rna^a 
''^ and Siberian TiTtaiy, to the rtoBttan^rciifait, the FioMB 

By Cape JOHN DUNDAS COCHRANS, R.N. 

TwoTolt. ANeirBditiao,withflTeBBgnvtacb 

Bcteg the seih and S7th Tolumee of Coutable^s UiiodlBBsr. 

Ediobursb: Printed tor Comstablb Ae Co.| and Humt« 
Chakcb, & Co. London. 
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Ma p^lML 

TaEms it tomethliig pirHealaily pleanrnt in luiTing 
pat into one*! hands » new volume <» poetry, moist from 
the ptess«».freBh snd uncat. Who knows what its ftu 
tose dasttny may be ? It has not yet gone ahroadto the 
warid« and we ^n it in silent ezpeetation, as if about 
to look into Iho seoet mechanism of a mind hithsHo 
ii »s n]fl i i ii l Every oBSi we suppose^ stmembers the 
deHAtfbl callosity and sorarise with wliich, when a 
diid, he fiist investigated die hidden springs and wheds 
of a watel^ gMtfiertDg in their golden tntrieacy, and for 
e9«r ie«ili4ng with a ticking sound, like the voice of a 
living thing. Somewhat akin to this feeling, is the 
more niatored emodoo of the bver of poetry, when he 
opeoi die leivss of abook upon which, for atxj^the can 
tsD, may be written words rife with immortality. Tlie 
diiU, it is true, discovers no singinff-bird in the cbam- 
hesB of the watch ; and lardy inaeed ace the cnttc's 
hopes gratified, if he has ventured to anticipate some 
higlicr ematetnn of die spirit and the eneigy diving 
But, nevscthdess, watches will tick, and poets will 
seribbfiL to the end of dme ; and to Judge by the nnm* 
bar of ihyraes wehave occasion to see almost every day, 
there aesffls to be much less probability of the former 
going too slow, than of the Utter going too quick. 

It matteie not Let poets of all shapes and sixes 
iloosislU They are useful members of society, however 
somB. ' Their lucubrations are the safety-valves by 
whicomanv a distressed mind is lightened of a thou- 
sand Idle pnantstiss. If theydid not write, they would 
die, or godistiMlsd. To dbem* pen, ink, and paper, 
affiiid an inteOectnal sttMoacfa-pump. Nor do wa speak 
it psoliMMly, though periiape we escpress it quaintly. 
Via^ is a substantial relief, and not unftequendy a po. 
siiive happiness, in being able to embody one*f thoughts 
in words; and of the ftiB extent of this happiness, 
poets alc^ie are aware. There are poets, no doubt, who 
exist as poets only to themselves, — whose deep feelings 
have been shut up, like the winds in the cave of ^olus, 
in the recesses of their own breast, who have walked 
amoog odier meik-.^^ among them, but not of tliem**^. 
and knew not that they were formed differendy from the 
beii^ by viwiii dunr were surrounded ,— knew not that 
the sighu and sounds of «£ieraal nature exercised a fer 
deeper pewer over their senses,— knew not that they 
possessed the gift of song, and diat were the harp whose 
notes rung harsh beneath the touch of others, but placed 
)d dieir bands, they could, without an eflR>rt, make it 
most eloquent music. It is seldom, howerer. 



that talent lies thus dormant.. There seems, in most 
esses, to be something inherent in its very nature, which 
incites it to spring ioto a wide arena, and fteely, idmost 
recklessly, to fling iu trophies to die crowd. Knowledge 
is power, but it is powsr ^ » certain sort; it is power 
whidi is respected more than loved. Genius is power, 
and power of a higher descripUon ; for it commands the 
afiections, while It overawe^ the mind. Knowledge is 
something diflferent.«-8omedung apart, as it were—irom 
the man to whom it betongs ; genius is not We may 
esteem knowledge, but hate its possessor ; with genius 
diis distinctioa never holds good; Knowledge is to be 
acquired ; and, by industry and perseverance, the merest 
plooder may attain it ; .genius is innate, and implies a 
more delicate phjrsical and mental organizadon. Genius 
and poetry are synonymes ; and the one can hardly exist 
without the other. But poetry is not always to be looked 
for in measured lines, or even in written w6rds. It is 
like beauty, and may be found under muiy shapes. It 
glows upon thecanvass,— it breathes over the marble,-., 
it lightens up the eye of the musician,;— it goes forth 
with the young enthusiast xo dihtadit lands, — it gazes 
with the astronomer upon the midnight planets, — it 
moves abroad ioto the sunshine widi her who, in her un- 
pretending purity and loveliness, adds fresh lustre to 
the morning. Poetry is the only visible part of the im- 
material soul— the ray that emanates from the glorious 
essence it encirdes. 

But we are general^shig too much.; and, with cold- 
blooded apathy, are keeping all this time three poets 
anxiously waiting for gur opinion on their respective 
merits. As they are all very unlike each other, except 
in the single circumstance that eadi, no doubt, believes 
hinMelf possessed of a creditable portion of the divinue 
qfliUue, we must take the liberty of saying a few words 
of them, teparatim et seriatim. 

The *' Opening of the Sixth Seal " is a poem in blank 
verse, fonn^ upon a very sublime passage in *'*• Revo, 
lations,*' descriptive of the final dissoludon of the globe. 
The theme which the author pardcularly undertakes to 
illustrate, is the Last Judgment,.— a theme unquesdon- 
ably replete with the finest materials of poetry, but which, 
though frequendy attempted, has never been done jus- 
dee to, because finite capaddes must ever strive in vain 
to describe the doings of Him who is infinite. The 
author of the present poem informs us, in his preface, 
that he did not peruse Pollok*s ^' Course of Time** un- 
til he had ^< concluded his own task.** This declaradon 
we certainly think was necessary to save him from the 
charge of naving borrowed part of his plan from that 
poem. Not only.is there a pretty close resemblance be- 
tween certain passages in the *' Opening of the Sixth 
Seal,** i^id certain others in the ** Course of Time,*' but 
the general tone and style of the former are far from 
being unlike those of the latter. To the author indivi- 
dually, this circtimstance, being accidental, cannot be 
charged as a halt ; but as it brhigs his producdon into 
closer comparison with a more comprdwnsive and power- 
ful work, it certainly {s a miafortutte. 
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As we have alieedy hbted, we are ineUnad to qoes- 
tioD much whether the mjsterics of a future judgment 
ii a silbjeH iriMbii the nasp «ven 'of a vaini or the 
veiy hiffheit erder,— a MiltOD*e ^ a l^antoV Neither 
do we think that different trams of thought, necessarilj 
arising from a choice of different suhjects, constitute 
different degrees of excellence in poetry. There is no. 
thing which proves, a prioriy one person to he more of 
apoetaMnanothet,ii|m)rhecitt»ehechooaea,to write 
about the sun, moon, and stars, or anj of the great con- 
vulsions and revolutions of nature, instead of the more 
Amtilfar and better^understbod dbjeets and designs of 
creation. U is true, that more loOjr language mast ue» 
eessarily be need in the one case than hi the other ; hot 
loftj language ii not the proper test of genius, although 
it is perhaps too often confounded with originality of 
thousht. A Uiousand powerful emotions must hnme- 
diauSy arise, even in the most uninspired bosom, as 
soon as the idea of a perishing world suggests itself; but 
as soon as diese emotions are put into words, they are 
found to be almost universal, and consequently are en- 
title4 to be considaed common-place, in like manner, 
the sight of a dying flower suggests a train of reflections 
which nobody would get any oedit by daiming as his 
own, for they are the propertv of all ; and the only dis- 
tinction between this case and the fbrmer is, that dying 
flowers being more frequently met with than dying 
worlds, the associations necessarily connected with the 
one have been more firequently put on paper than those 
ee necessarily connected with tne other. But he alone 
is the true poet to whom associations occur, whether 
shoot a flower or a world, which do not occur to ordl- 
uMy minds. The Omnipresence of the Deity Is a su- 
blime subject; but magniloquent truisms regarding it 
no nu>re constitute poetry than the couplets concerning 
hearti and darU tacked to a boarding-school girPs love- 
letter. In short, it is not the subject that makes the 
poet;— it is the poet who must throw over the subject 
the mantle of his own genius, by which we mean mat 
he must say something concerning it, which none of the 
rest of the world would ever have said, but which, as 
soon as it is said for them, all admit to be true, because 
it awakens in their own bosoms- a chord hitherto un- 
touched* 

If we apply this criterion to the *< Openmg of the 
Sixth SeiJ,'* (and the test though just, is certainly 
somewhat severe,) we are afraid tost in many respects 
it will be found wanting. The author*s abilities are un- 
questionably respeaabk, but not of that high and ori- 
ginal sort necessary to give a new and unhackneyed cha- 
racter to his theme. We have had, before now, a thou- 
sand descriptions of the fallen state of man*s nature, of 
the approach of a flnal reckonings of the disentombment 
of the dead, of the millions congregated around the 
throne of an almighty judge, of the sentence passed upon 
them, and of the agony of the wicked and thie joy of the 
good. Among our recent poets Pollok has dwelt upon 
these tonics with most force and success. They are again 
recurred to in th^ « Opening of the Sixth Seal,** snd 
in it Pollok, so fiur as we can see, b no where surpassed. 
It is but justice, however, to this later author to state our 
opinion, that he in several instances comes very near 
his prototype. In proof of this statement, we quote the 
following passages i— . 

So man, encolphed in sin, from age to agei 
Went on his reanul coarse, and venj 



By Mercy soothed to rest 



«Si^ 



The s e as e os in their eeoselen danee vrsot roond. 
And the earth yielded up her increiae; man 
Restless aloae, labmiredln wasintiy 
To find a change f or he sought oot new laiid% 
Ezplorsd new ngioiie, wandond on the aeas, 
Encreaaad in knowledge much, in science much, 
And tn sin more. Nations arose in might, 
Gloried a while above their fellows, waved 



The iron seeptre over half the world, 

Grew great m arms, in wealth, in hcmry, 
TteB«rlsked|i«ir4ifl«i%tiBiiac«p»lMli- * 
Oin^ Mvt an Ids rice pi«.emi|M9l«^ 
A mighty master spirit that would sway 
A moment the frail destinica of man ;— 
A moment o'er the earth destructive stalls 
Lift his proud head, gem crowned, above the dml 
That was around him, and then like a dream 



Seared by the daywelar, Aide away : nf^wl , 
Fhuned fires, gleamed swords, smiled death ^ flnom age to 

age 
Sl^t not wie arrow, monkMea sat the ds0% 
Kor was the bow unstrung upon the earth, 
For many a rolling year. 

The next extract is still better ; H d esc rfb ea Qm wm* 
expected coming of the day of judgement ^-. 

That fiital mom, as it was wont, arose 

Cloudless and beanttful; tiie bdmy breath 

Of vamal zephyrs, floating o*er the earth. 

And mid the flowrets wantoning, with bidm 

Came hdm, stealing on the burning cJueh 

That rose to look upon Its evreetnese ;— fhr 

And wide tiie coaeort melody of bfHa, 

Wheve In their Terdant caiM»y they sals^ 

Hymned to the rising sun ; bright d^w g«i 

On every grassy spear, and leaf, and bough. 

And eany choristers to Hkn above 

Poured their shrill matins. In the meadosrs green 

The fleecy flock to restless echoes flung 

Their murmuring voices, and the lowing herd 

Delighted hailed the eoming of the d^. 

And the snn rose In beauty ;«-aot in Mooi 

Deep-dyed, nor half edipeed, nor MeMed o*er 

With f^wftd spots, bMo, black, and ' 

Bnt with vnsalllad sptoodonr, ardea 

Ob his attsBdant pknels, aod hiB snlla 

Gladdened all natoie ; itmg the forest 

Hills, vales, and moontains, with wiU aoleaoCJoy ^ 

The flowrat raised its little azure head. 

Which night had kissed to sleen, to look on hiaa» 

And its pale leaf pictured the blushing hue^ 

Glowing with lustre not its owm ; so came 

Tliat mom upon one half the world. 

And men 
From gentle sfeep as wont awakteg ress^ 
And to thehr many laboare» wHh swill slip 
Went heedlessly; none thought of eomlag death. 
Or thinking, dared bellBve ;— the wnsirillsd so. 
Hie fervid rays down eeatterinfe tods an 
His oooree nndimmed, tlien wherefeva oonlng 4iadi ? 
So they went on their wav. 

The merchant theo» 
The figured page revolving o'er and o*er, 
Numbered his freighted argoslca, and taiarked 
What day they should return. The pOet wtapt 
In his blight day-dreams, wooed the bashftd miii% 
Pouring ms spint's energy in song }— 
And, as he wove the tale of haakse 1 
BUghted in her agwtioBS, or the hai 
Of Airy thinga, satyrs, and mstlo ttwrn. 
In the pale mooD-beam, by the trembUi|g swiIb 
Behdd at dead of night, in his mind's e9% 
Gazed he upon his feme in after yeara 
When listening nations should ai^nd his sopg^ 
And millions echo forth his deatnltas name. 
Then on his watch-tower sittings fhr up-ralasd 
From earth, the sage astronomer looked up 
Where many an eye hath gazed, and many a t h om fc t 
In its wild wanderings struggled to approach ;-^ 
And, wHh stralnM vision, throogh the optic tuba 
StedflMtly gMfaig, In his pride survey'd 
The lamp of day, and many tiases tum^ hc^ 
And comp n t at iepa etrange and Intricate 
Made feequeot, otk r^oiong to nnfeld 
How, on some certain moment, there would be 
A great edipee, how comets would appear 
Roaming in ether, and to vulgar souls 
Bring doubt, and dread, and fear; oft noted ha 
The path where fdanetary orbs would rail 
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In Ibtiiiv thm^ wod. ^tgyUig hi Ui Affl« 
Thoi^t he his naoM himiOTltL 
Tlwn '▼ooCli Mia yjTfpXk ulnlmim whk 
Mc apoB the Tcnial morn, I 
all natare mfled, wnat 



- ' ' — - s _^_ l_t — 'm, 

In ifta.own to w Bnw ^-Wiih fidiy "^ 

Om tiie medbw green tfie uridien twi^ 

Harflet and guUeleaB, and her bhie e^e gaxed 

Upon dM azure vantt TDOfv dee^ dYM, 

And for a while drank In the tollen d line 

OrwhatitlMkVimon;o*erhfrlUrflheeli; 

With many a Atm^Xn^ gmile arra/d, the hiMh . 

Of mtnifag ctoile^ and yet a deeper gww 

Y\xa% on its heantiee. In her ■pirit'h jer, 

And youth and health ddigfated ahe^ and breathed 

Meladiow iCralni that charm'd the liatoiring eir». 

And with the general coneert went to Heaven. 

Bat aone Aere wer c< a aolitary lew, 

Fer the kil himi at wrftte, and fai Mnwry 

Aai watd^ and fitttinA mL'4 «iwy MT w ^ 

WhaiheehaoideeaMlnGlary; andtheywir . 

The doodlcaa Min and gUdMne mom ariii% 

Whh fidth n^JMlrwi, fcr beBefira knew 

His wnrd avn^d neffr laa-^nd itUl thay waldi'd. 

And wayed, and fitfled, and with trHohKng hope 

Awa&ed their Redeemer. 

iwer alao in the Hiwi whidi 



fiAHroi 



ia coBiidaable 
on the subject of 



Oh ! have ye hew, in tte ndd^waleh ha«r, 
WlMn kadoi sleep lies hMry on the hr»w, 
And the hloed, ierer'd, thr«Bgh the thnibMflf pake 
Rushes oonyplsiTely, seme drtsary dream 
Pictored in^BuWit i^oomft all dim and doll, 
Tet seonhur terrttito,--iN^en tikoofht hatfi rimiMd, 
While , the &nn9 donibcn^ te another sphere^ 

A dark and deselaie Tofd, where neter light 
speeavm, mm vmereviie ffouuvniigv aBwr oib* 
1^^l% 4 ^ ikif ■ wiwwi epartia of thf snnlj 
AAer long stmggUngf win|eth from the Toi^ 
To sedk new harrora» and far off ye see 
Scniige Tlalonary lbnn& that not of earth 
Hot of hea;fen be^ and my all noiaelem ilit 
Befive^ bdiind, abore^ beneath ye there, - 
A hast, innumerable aa the ooean-eands:— 
"^ ' hnmiama-painto^aadttiaghM 



Oi their 



tUl 

Katare upatartedL wkh the afsny, 
And, ahudderlagi ye recall the unearthly fiarms, 
And ponder on their huee, sickeniuc the soal. 
Tin ye look on them as the things tnat were. 

These spedaaana win ittfloe to aha w that the *< Opeiu 
lag af the «xdi ical*' is finr ftmn behig a v«y mOk* 
and-water piaduetiaa* ladeed, had Pollok nav« wtii» 
tea» we think k aat nnHkaly dat it wonM have st»aet« 
ad much of that atHntlon which has been bestowed on 
him $ hut wa art afraid ha km pre^oeeupled the (laid, 
aad that ha dwntai toremahi in poeaHiJon of it 8«v«« 
Ml nfaar poena an added to tfaa ^ Opening of the 8ixdi 
88819" whldK it waaldhave bean better If theaathorhad 
aaiitlBd, itar they aM of an infrrior oharaeter. 

We oome now to jpaak of ^^ The African and other 
Poema." The <« African** is a tale in the Spenserian 
stanxa, aad li th^ piediietkm Of Mr Dn^ald Moore of 
Olaigow. We are beginning to entertain a coniider- 
able RSpect for the genios of Glasgow, for this Is neither 
U>e first nor the second poet we have already met with 
since 1^ coamiencement of oui laboorsi who has start- 
ed up in that city. The present ▼alume contaiaSj we 
bdiere, the j^a»i<i|i of Mr Mooters pen ; and wa haH 
%sied tfaoA tham ao £Mra«raUa aa opfaikmof iia paw- 
era, thatwahapaita'tetfiuitawiUnathallslaBt. The 
leading chaiaeieiiatk af Mr Maoi«*satyle hi Ita streagtb, 
or a certain hard and ftiaeible nwDaar of expiesibig the 
ideas he wishes to eontey to his reader. His leading 
fiMHtia, that he seema seareciy espabb of giring soft- 



ness and paHih ta bis thaughai and fuiaiAalian by t^M 
oeosilond io tged acri a a of a aaoia tender and deUmte 
tminofMaaa. Tlie i>eem of the «« Afriaaa,'* whkh Is 
net so much ttartatiTe as deseriptive, UhistYetea the ttnth 
of thia icmaik. A bridal mffty af Aftfeans ate sat^ 
prised one summer etenhig in the midst of tfaebr festi. 
val by the unexpected appearanee of a troop of Spani- 
atds who have joat kmded. Aa aAay hnmadkMely 
takea place, <w% is not axplahisdy) and Zsmma, the 
bride of the African chief, is mertally wounded. She 
ia carried d«i4i« the irff^ larther into the country, 
where she dies in the arms of her betaethed^ AtTsun* 
rise, the Afrieaaa, headed by their bereaved prince, re. 
turn to renew the fight with tha8paaiavdB,and inapiied 



by the courige which a dsaha for nngeaaaa piampis, 
thdrihesaremaaBaeiedtoaraaa* Zarmm tiKn goes back 
ta the gMMa of Zemma, and pnta an and to his existence 
at the spot where she is buried. Tfaeae ate aU the 
incidents of the three cantos ; but meaare as they are, 
one would think they affbrded scope for considerable 
pathos. Itblatheaieciaiernartoftheelary^ however, 
that our author eaeelsi ■ in the heat of battle, and in 
the stem btsalhlngs of despair and hatei It may be 
that wa are prejadiosd sboi^ net to he able to sym- 
pathise so much as we ought to do in the woea of a mdr 
of sable lovers ; but we also suspect that Mr Moore doca 
not know exat^y how to touch the right chord. The 
frelings are somewhat dUKrent from the passions \ and 
it is with the latter that our author seems principaUy 
conversaal* Here and there, however, ha succaeda even 
in hif appeal to the farmeiw The foUewing atanias, 
descripavaof the state af Zamim'aeentiBMata, after tha 
Spaniards have bceo deflmled, appear to ua nattttal, 
without being eonanoa-plaae 1 

I^one^ as a shadowy bsing of the gravi^' 
The chiefrain lingered on the upknds gray I 

Ha stood in silence, gaxhig on the wave 
That mingled with the broad sky, mr away ; 

The foe that stemm'd it in thefar proud arvayy 
Were lying lifeless on Its sandy phiin ; 

Nought meeU his achinc eyetiaUi^ while they etray^ 
But thoeedttU ranks ttiatne*ershaU wake again, 
And his dadt warrior boat re-mingUog with tha shda. 

Weeds which the vulture hi his flight had sown 
On the dark cliA, soma thousand years affo, 

Nursed now by time, Uke spectres, waved alone 
Their sdltary branches to and fro. 

They seemed to waU his spirit's overthrow I 
BsBsath their maomlhl shade he took hie elaiid I 

Yet e*er he parted firom this vrodd of woc^ 
He bent one look upon his &thers'hmd— 
One h>ng, oneteawettitaoes^ npen^his kindred band. 

Sonie, he saw wandering with restless fbot 

Among the gory corses of the dead ; 
WhUe oSers knnVl upon their frkhioQ% mute* 

As if they thought on some dear oUect fleds 
And lovers rash'd, aD eeatacy, to ahed 

Thdr souls into each Other. Ae he gaaed, 
He thought u^ his vligtai'admry bed i>^ 

His naming shrlB^ where knre*e first IflcaMs Uaied, 

Death's dodaUng hand had to ke ashea raaed ! 

Those sights were not Ibr hlfli-*-ha tamed away 

To worship sorrow in the soUtude \. 
He left the mountain's brink, and moon-Ut i«y, 

And plunged into the darkness of the wood ; 
Now by that aeUtary heap he stood. 

While o'er the midnight desert of his mind 
Crept an the tenderness of woman's moo^ 

'niose tears dissolved the tfm that long had Johied 

His proud but gentle soul to Uve with human Idnd. 

A page ox two IhrtherjDt tha two laveia am thus spo- 
ken of: 
Soon win the desert know ihem not; thehrhoma 

Is in the narrow house ;— yet wha« they Ue 
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The teoad Una hflSfCB k their lUMuUSed dont, 
And wheee is chnrohthat with such -vmult may vie? 

Tht mowT moimtains, glittering cold and high* 
WIU look like niarble pUlarrS the aialeB-* 

Hie Stan, those wando^ of eternity. 
The gorgeous lamps to light the arch— the while 
Ocean uplifts his voice, like organ, through the j^le. 

There is a general resemblance, we may observe, between 
the style of the «' African" and Campbell's <' Gertrude 
of Wyomingf'* aad the day may perhaps come when the 
author of & former may produce a poem worthy to 
rank beside the latter. 

More than two«thirds of the volume are occupied with 
miscdlaneons poems, none of which are bad, but some 
not good enough to deserve a place amobg the resL 
Here, also, we £nd intellectnsl vigour much more pre* 
dominant than pathos or sentiment. Take, for example, 
the foUowiog venea 

TO TBS 8t72r. 

Thou look^ upon the stars as little chOdrai 

Fkiyhig about thy fiery fount of light, 
H^elr silver eye-balls with thy rays bewildering. 

When thou putt'st on thy morning garments bright» 
Who dares to eye thee boldly sight to ught?. 

No! thou alone art moniuxh of the luaven, 
The moon herself but glimmers in thy might ! 

Unmoved, though storms are round thy tem|Jes driven, 

Thou sta^'st luce holy peaoe^ to soothe crenmon riven* 

Thy charms depart not with the ntght! thy Ihee 

To other worlds, when ours is slen»ing, gleama; 
Time oannot steal from thee one sparkling grace I 

No! let me soom all philooQiihio dreams 
Ofcomets ioomeyhig to nestore thy beams; 

Thy oath is where our thoughts can never go- 
Through heaven's fiu* wtmders ; and each jOanet seems 
Pkoud of thy beauty, while they round thee bow. 
Or crowd about thy breast to share thy deathless glow. 

And thou dost wander through the universe^ 
The tempest sweeping fkr beneath thy feet ; 

At thy command, his bXsckest clouds dJsperae— 
He cannot quench thy bright and living heat | 

Methinks the £temal keeps in thee his seat. 
Borne by the whirlwina on thy fl^mip g car^ 

Rtdllng atnwart the mighty concave fleet, 
That he may see each vast and distant star. 
And fling his living light o*er all his realms afiir. 

We are still mora pleased with the lowing poem, 
which, both in ooneeption and ezecation, we eonsider 
spirited and original :~, 

: XEAB^ A lOV OF CAW, 

On the tummii of Jrarat^he Jlood rising, the 
Arh teen in the distance. 

FWi on, ve lightnings ! tm yeVe wwndi'd 

£arth*s last torn bough away I 
Rbe» rise, ye waters ! tOl ve've ouenchM 

The sickly eye of day! ^'*"™"* 
Here, on this parting speck of land, 
I>eMng thee and death, I stand 

LUe's hitest thing of daj. 
Whose dust may into darkness fidL 
Whose apirit shaU snrrive ye alL 

Sun, ftre-thee-well ! death's rolUng haxe 

Swathes round thy godlike hue ; 
Ah^ how unlike thooe happy days, 
on the mountains Une^ 



When on «.^, 

We worshipp*d thy 

The brave— the beau^uw- 

Now to my lonely view, 
Thou look*8t amid each chu^ 
Like earth's last i^irit in its 

Hfurk I from their ev^lasting thrones. 
The giant hills aitthuri'd/ 



lij^t— 
bright! 

doud. 



While roused creation madly 
As ruin clasps the world f 
The inighty ei^^ that have ilown^ 
For many a day, now weary grown^ 

With their strong pinions mrrd, 
Fan screaming in that oceau*s tmr. 
Whose billowv roU without a i* 



Hdl laughs at Heaven, whose lightning 

The nullions such as I, 
Who never dream'd, in luippier yeara^ 

In the wild deep to die! 
Their countless forms float past me now^ 
With faded cheek and ghastly Inrowy 
. With dim and blood-diot eye, 
Fix*d where is heard Jehovah's voices 
In thunder bidding death rejoice I 



Thou oeean ! thunder yet, and flasli 

Above the highest hUl ; 
Birt there is none to hear that dash 

The soul c^ life listiU! 
None but these dwdkrs of the Ark 
Can list, irom their sky-guarded barlty 

The Great Eternal'^ vriU t 
Yet can they lift the voice of pndae^ 
Jjfoitt in the earth of their young days. 

(jTheArkpaeteehy,^ 

Drift on, proud bark of God !— drift on» 

I seek no home in thee ; 
I could not live when thcow are none 

To taste li&'s cup vrith me ! 
Earth's young and beautiful are deact 
Her glorious millions perished—* 

Their grave is in the sea : 
Then be my home^ where death has hnri*d 
The joys of an extinguish^ worhi ! 
{He springy oftherodc, md the Ark pome om) 

Mr Moore is one of those who deserves to be better 
known, and his present volume opens up for him a fair 
pro^Mct, if he will nay due attention to candid and im* 
partial criticism, and determine to profit by it to the beat 
of his ability. 

«^ Poena by Thomas Brydson** haw also coom to na 
hom GUugow. Mr Brydson is, in mast respects, ett. 
tirely the reverse of Mr Moore. He wants the v^oor 
which Moore poaaesses, and posaeaaea the auaoeptlbility 
in which Moore is deficient Hia great fault is, ^at he 
la too often feeble and tame, but thia ia atoned for, to 
a certain extent, by frequent touchea of poetical fbding, 
whidi prove him to be gifted with a aoul alive to the 
finer impulaea of our nature. We fiwr Mr Brydson will 
never become a great poet, nor will over be able to turn 
hia poetical effiiaiona to mudi accounts but he wiU, ne« 
vertheleaa, have hia reward, ibr he ia able to look with a 
more r^ned vision upon the lovdiness of creatfon, and 
there is that within him which will whiner oonsolatkm 
inmanyof the trials and diffioulties of lift. We do not 
apeak haatily, or without our rodconhig, as the unpre- 
tending aweetnesa of the foUowing aonneti wUl proves 

tALLnro uirfsa. 

Down fiOl the leaves ; and, o'er them as we tread, 
1^ strange to think they were the buds of springy 
Whose balin-breath met us on the zephyr's wing, 

When mirth and mdody were round us spread, 

And skies in pladd brightneas overhead. 
And streams bdow witib many a dimpled ring f 
'Tis strange to think, that when the bee did^£ig 

Her «mny song, on summer's flowery mead, 
Tliey ware tlie kdEs that waved on summer^l bMW [ 

But sam^er ftr, to think, that the vriiite bones 

We tread upon, among the cfauroh-yard stone% 
Once moved about, as we are moving now 

In youth, in manhood, and in hoary agt^-» 

Oh! then, let time and change our thoi^hta 
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n k fhe nigkt— «na ne*er from yonder iki«i, 

Higb-piled amid the aoUtiidef of time^ 

Aim band on all we vainly call faUtaiey 
Did she look lorelier with her starry eyes :^ 

The mode of the mountain-rill eomes down. 
As If it eame finom heaTOi with peace to earCht 

And from Ton mined tower, where afei cone 
Have lift theb foolMpe— hark ! the voice of mirth : 

The gipey wanderer^ with their little band 
Of imven-tTBHed boya and girla, are there ; 

And when the long of that frr distant land. 
From whence they sprung, is wafted through the air, 

I dream of scenes where towers the mystic pile— 

The Arab and his wastee— the rulings of the Nile I 

mmosncnoir. 

We look upon oursdTes of other dayi^ 

Aa if we looked on beings that are gone ; 

For fimcy*s magic ray hath o'er them thrown 
^ ^^"^f ^lu^ grows br^hter as we gaze ! 
Then, then, indeed, was pleasure's mirtliftd maae 

Omr own, and happineai no shade as now : 

We met her on the meed, and on the brow 
Of the unpeopled mountain, and her ways 

Wcvs wiiare our ibotstm wanderU Still we ise 
Her phantom form, that flits as we pursue 

0*er the same scenes^ where Joomd onoe and free^ 
And all unsought, she with our young thoughts grew I 

8^ to the pitfting sailor, evermore 

She seems to linger on his native shore. 

▲ EXllXlCBBKX]> SfOT. 

There is a spot in flowery beauty lyings 

Clasp*d In the silver arms of a small stream, 
Flowing fitun hlli^ope, wherc^ vrhen day was dyhu;; 

IVe seen the distant dtice like a dream; 
That spot was unfrequented, I did deem. 

Save bv mysdf, the wild bird, and the bee. 

Far on, the ring-dove, ftt>m her forest tree^ 
Told the wide reign of solitude. Here came, 

4weel Shakspeare! flrst, thy viaionB, touy inlnd^ 
Around me vrere thy wood»— Miranda's Iske^ 
And drollng waiters were my own the while ; 

And Juliet's we« wodd voice the moonlight windy 
Bidding me to my home. That lonely spo^ 
By me can nev«r-«never be forgot I 

We now bid adieu to out three poets, with all kindly 
and uncritic-like feelings. Whatever their sacceis may 
be, thej have dared nobly, and deserve a better fate 
than Phaeton. 



JUUertfrom the JEgean, By James Emerson, Esq* 
2 vols. London. Henry Colbum. 1829. 

It is right and fitting that works which speak of 
Ofeece,«..of its ancient gu)ry, its present condition, and 
its future prospects, should frequently be laid before 
the British public Let the political reUtions of Euro- 
pean states be what thty may,— let all the plottiogs and 
€Onnter.plottmgs of diplomacy, succeed or fail,~let the 
BuBsian triumph over the Turic, or the Turk beat back 
the Russian eten to the gates of St Petersburg, — Greece, 
if not as a Hving nation, at least as a dead country, 
haloed in the memoir of its buried greatness, must ever 
remam an object of deep interest to the enlightened and 
well-regulated mind. It is a healthy and a generous 
feeling which prompu a sympathy for its fortunes, and 
which induces an anxiety to participate in its straggles, 
and to advance its happiness. It is true, that Greece, 
like Rome, ^ non k piu come em prima,*' and that 
amidst the rude cooeossions of mightier dynasties, which 
a new order of things successively reared and overthrew, 
bar b«nity has been trampled In the dust, her noble insd- 



tntioDS, her high heroic character, her henditary genius, 
have been swept awav as rose-leaves before the l^ast. 
The earthquake that has torn the mountains horn their 
foundations has choked up the lake that lay sparkling 
in the valley. But we do not the less love that land 
from which, as from an intellectual sun, the light of li- 
terature and the arts first emanated, because a doud has 
come upon its brightness, because the purj^ bloom of 
its early summer has faded inu> the more melancholy 
tints of autumn, and all the charms that are left suffice 
but to tell of the beauty that is gone. It may be diffi- 
cult to bve the dead as we have lo?ed the living ; but 
do we not regard them with emotions not less intense, 
and in all probability far more holy ? Ofhimes, too, 
there is a liveliness even in decay, that seems as if it 

SUabled itself into words, and said audibly—'' Lo 1 
e is not dead, but sleepeth." 
But even although we were to lay classical assoda- 
tions adde altogether,— althongh we were to forget ( whidi 
we trust to Heaven we never shall) that the brightest vi- 
sions of our boyhood and youth were full of Marathon 
and ThermopyUe, that the first pulses of exalted ambi- 
tion vibrated to our heart at the names of Leonidas, 
Mihiades, and Epaminondas, that poetry awoke within 
us, and lighted its never-dyhig lamp with a flame com- 
municated from the Delphian shrine, that Pericles and 
Aristides first taught us the splendour and the moral ex- 
cellence of life, and Socrates the triumphant sublimity 
of a good man's death,— even although we were to for- 
get all theee things, there Is a still abating and existing 
attraction in the <^ land of the sun," which would win 
our attention to it even as we find It at present, and 
though memory were a blank. Thoe is a softness of 
dimate, a blueness of sky, a blushing profusion of all 
the fairest fruits, odours, and colours of nature, scau 
tered over the* «« clime of the East," which, of them- 
selves, invest as with a spell the very names of the Cy- 
dades, the ^gean, and all the Archipelago. It mav be 
a delusion, but it is one which may be safely cherished, 
for it will refine the heart, and can never weaken the 
intellect. It Is delightful to dream of a land for ever 
smiling in sunshine, and odoriferous with blossoms 1 
It is delightful to let the imagination escape from the 
driziling mists and chilling blasts of a less genial lati- 
tude, and stray uncontrollM through those gardens of 
the world where ** the voice of the nightingale never is 
mute I" Where is the ardent spirit who has not, in 
the heyday and buoyancy of early life, longed, with a 
deep and impaiskmed feeling, as he lay upon his sleep- 
less couch, or wandered dirough the solitary wood, or 
climbed the breezy hill,— -where is he, of finer suscepti- 
bilities and higher aspirations than ihe vulgar crowd, 
who has not prayed for the wings of the dov^ that he 
might fiee away to the golden orient ? It is true, that 
coming life in too many instances, throws her leaden 
mande over die joyous enthusiast, and, as years roll on, 
the pictures that used to glow before his fancy in the 
brightness of the morning, assume a greyer and more 
sombre tone ;— it is true, that the circle in which he 
moves,— the limited sphere to which he ultiuutely finds 
himself oondemned,^the petty paltry cares necessary to 
the ensuring of his everyday comforts, sadden and dis- 
tract his thoughts, and like the early mist, or tlie sum- 
mer dew, the far-off pageantries he once could conjure 
imp such bright reality, vanish into thin air, or return 
at long intervals, dimly as the shadow of a dream. But, 
if philosophy teaches that life's realides are stale and 
unprofitable, why should not even grey-bearded wisdom 
cherish, with clinging earnestness, the innocent, Uiough 
perhaps delusive pictures of imagination ? There is 
surely enough that is mean, and dull, and sorrowful, 
passing continually before our eyes; and the slender 
consolation may at least be left to us of believing, that 
elsewhere humanity is placed under happier influences, 
and that where the dumb things of creation fioudsh in 
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beauty, the he art and the a£&ctions of him that was 
mode in the image of the OBmipotenl, mauia in keep- 
ing with all that is aioand. 

We hate the trareller who Tkitt any laad of lofty a*. 
•oeiaUoM, and seea in it nought hat what ia daik and 
groveUing t and, abore all, we hate hfan whoae jaaadiMd 
ere, aait wanders oter the " Edenaof thteaatem wave," 
l%ht8 onlj on weeda and nibbiah. Neter ahaU we bo- 
liere that the bamnneas is in thcaa, busting into 
beauty as they at this moment an under the biealh of 
approaching spring, but in hiaown deadened perceptioQ 
and unintellectual souL Little superior can ha be to 
the base-born Cockney, who dared to profime the cntm- 
bling cQlumns of the mined Temple on Sunium that 
look forth ftom their lofty solitude on the blue hills of 
Auica, and the purple billows of the «« ishnd-gensmed 
iEgean," by inscribing in eooapicuous ehaimcters, on 
one of the pilters, the &hly dassical asntsooa-.^^ Buy 
WammU Blacking^* Thiamanougfattoh&febffiMhad 
shoes for the rest of hisliib. Howdiflknnt are the fcel- 
ings excited by an anecdote teeoided by a Fnncfa antho^ 
of the inhabitents of Santorin, one of the Cydades,— 
<*une demenre que est regards pai las Santorinob 
comme le pavadis de la tano, et ils n*ont point de plua 
forte imprecation k faire contre on homme du paia, qua 
de lui dire, < Fo, mMi^urtua^ fuiite tu mmrw kor§ is 
SaHtorinr'*^ 

We are glad to perceive that Mr Emenon aeana to 
be inspired with the proper feelfaigs which his subject 
should excite. He is already fhyourably known to the 
public aa a Philhellenian, by the interesting work which 
appeared a year or two ago^ entitled *< A Pictme of 
Greece in 1825, as exhibited in the nairadvca of Jamea 
Emerson, Esq., Count Peeohk», and W. H. Hnaiph. 
rey», Esq.'* The object of that work waa not so much 
picturesque ss political, wheteas the present aims prin. 
cipally at presentfaig a series of chafaeteriatic sketches 
of manners and society $ and instead of being confined, 
aa the former was, almost excluslTdy to the Moioaaiid 
Roumelia, it embraces a eoasiderablo portion of Asia 
MItior, and almost all the Cyclades. Mr EmarsoB*s 
style is at once lively and graphic $ and without at- 
tempting to be very profound, he is always pleasing, 
and often instructive. He writes, too, in a pleasant 
manly manner, as if his heart were in his subject, and 
he despises, consequentlv, all the fopperies of affecta- 
tion. We are disposed to think ho now and thou 
heightens an anecdote a little by one or two alight 
touches of hla own ; but this is a Ihnit we can ea^y 
forgive, in matters wfaeie minute aeearacy is not ab- 
solutely necessary, and committed, as it is, not with a 
desire to alter the general effect, but to make it more 
vivid. We have, in short, perused the whole of the 
two volumes with rery considerable gratilleation, and 
hope, by a few extracts, to enable our readers to share 
in that gratification. 

Mr Emerson sailed, in a delightful season of the 
year, firom Cape C<donna in Attica, and touching at the 
islands of Zea, Cythnos, Syra, and 6cio, arrived, after 
a pleasant voyage, at Smyrna. One of his ftUow-pas- 
sengers was a 3roung Ghresk lady of the name of Phro* 
sine, a native of Scio, whose melancholy story added 
another to die long list of atrocities perpetrated in that 
island by the Turks in 1823. As the vessel passed 
Scio, she sat all day upon the deck, watching with wist- 
ful eyes the shores of her native island, and straining to 
recognise some scene that had once been flimiliar, or 
perhaps some now-deserted home, that had once been 
the shelter of her friends. Mr Emerson afterwards 
learned the particulars of her story, and they were of a 
very peculiar and touching kind : 



• M. Robert, '« Histolfis des Does de rAtcMpdscob** 
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A SCEKE D17RI»a THE MASSACRE AT SCIO* 

«« It waa on the evening of the thii^ day from d|e «-. 
rival of the Turkish A^mnJ. that the IkmOj ^ ^ 
wretched being who lived to tall the tole, desmal t&e 
flames that, joae firom the bumtog ro^oaioaa of tbcir 
friends, and hoasd, in tha »la silaiice 9f twUi^t, the 
distant de t lh mn^n of thoti h tUsh a s s d townaiaoo, i^lht 
a few flying wntshc^ elosaly pusMd bT their iafuiate 
murdann, told them bat too iMly of their hnpo " 
fate. As one of the moat important ia tho t«U^, 
family waa amongst the first marked out Ibr an 
and ere they had a moment to think of precamieo, a 
party of Turkish soldiers b?sot the hous& wliich aflM- 
ed but few lesouTops for lafuge or conoewent^ 

'* From a place of imperfect security, the diatncted 
Phrosine was an involuntary witnc» to tiie murder of 
her miserable sisters, aggravated by every inauU ^.i^ 
dignity suggested by bnttality and crtme^ irfixbt lier 
frantic mother was sUbbed upon the lifeless coijp^et of 
her violated offsprhig. Satiated with plunder, the awu 
aters left the house in search of farther vlcthss, wl^Ust 
ahe ciept from hei hidiog-^placa to take a last I^boirbII 
of her butdisfffd pareat, and fly for ivfuga to thn mtm- 
tains. She had acateely drqpt a teas ov« tho l i— in 
Utsdl iwains of all that was daaa to bar, aad narfo a 
step towards tha doer, whan she fCRaivad a Ivtsh paity 
of demons alreaiiy at the threiAiold. Too lata ta iMaiti 
her pJate of rcftiga, death, with all its aggravated taqr- 
xors, seemed now inevitable, till on the moment die ad- 
opted an expedilDL She new towards the heap Of riaugh- 
ter» smeared herself with the stiU oosfng blood of her 
mother, and falling on her ftce beside her, she laj mo- 
tionless as death. 

'« The Turks entered the apartment, but, fiadins ikA 
erraad antidpaled, were again departing, when <me of 
them, perceiving a brilliant qMtfklmg on the finger of 
Phroaine, ^(^urtied to secun it He lifted thQ appa- 
rently lifelesa hand, and attempted to dcaw it offi it 
had, however, been too dearly worn ; it waa the ^gi& of 
her a§hUMB4 husband, and had tarried till it waa U0w 
only to be wtthdtawa by an sflbrt. The Tari^ kmm^ 
ever, made but quick work i Mihm ia vafaa twiathag hsr 
delieato hoad hi every divsetion to aMoaipiiah Iris pai- 
pose, he drew a kaifs from his glrdk and commmarf 
slicing off* the flesh from the finger. ThUi was tbe last 
sceae aho coaU remember. It. was midnight wlieii ahe 
awodce from the awoon into which her agony and her 
effi>rt to conceal it had thrown her ; when afaia 1^ oald 
and benumbed, surrounded by the doited streamy af har 
last loved friends. 

<* Necessity now armed ber with eneigy t no time waa 
left for consideration, and day would soon be breaking. 
She rose, and, stUl faint with terror wd the loss of ^oaS, 
fiew to a spot where the valuables of Uie house had been 
secured ; disposing of the most portable aboht hef per- 
son, she touk her way to the mountains. She poiDtad 
out to us the difi^ where she had long hUn eonotaled, 
and the distant track by which she had gained it, through 
a path at every step impeded by the dead or djring re- 
mains of her fellow^ountrymen.*'— .Vol. L p^ 22--JL 

Two chapters are devoted to Smyrna, and aaaadatis 
iUnatrativt of the maonen vxA customs of its inhabit- 
anls. The Oraek naxt of tha population ia kept in en- 
tire subjection by the Turks ; but though a favours of 
the former, our author does not allow himself to be he- 
tiaycd into uqjustifiable prejudices agaiaat tlie lattati 
of whom ho thus speaks : 

THE PEB80KAL AFFEARAKCE OF THE TUKK8. 

<^ Taken, em mofSf, the Torka are the finaat koioaf 
race of men in the world. Their oval beada, aichiag 
brows, jetty eyes, attd aqoilina aoaes, ^eir lofty figasai^ 
and stately mien, are all aet off* to full advantage by 
thair amplt robea aad graceful tnxhana ; aU la oawani 
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poporlkmAlKmtaTiuk; th«rtufJioiQgl«toritraiffat 
ma m Wm featuTM or person : in ftU ve find the pure 
enrre of manly beauty and majestic graee. 

^ It isinconoeiTaUe what a miserable figure an Eng. 
BAmMi or an European makes beside him. His black 
onmeaiiing hat, harlequin pantaloons, and hard-colhoed, 
stnught-cut coat, (which will one day puxzle those of 
posterity who shall be antiquaries in costume,) contrast 
so riUafaioosly with the picturesque headdress, ample 
trowsers, and floating pdisse of the Ottoman ; whilst nia 
glos^ beard fiioes contempt on the effeminate chin of 
the ^pped and oocked European. His arms, for ^ in 
the East, all arm,* usually consist of a pair of superbly 
chased pistols, stuck in the silken sash ; a yataghan, 
with a jeweUsd handle; a larger and more clumsy 
Inife, called a hanger, and a scymitar swinging in a 
icaUiaid, eorered with gnen or crimson velTet, (as 
the owner, being an Emir, or otherwise, is entitled to 
cmy Uy} and ornamented with bosses of gold. The 
litter hf in general, the most important and valuable 
portioiiol' hia arms, or efeo of his property^ I hare seen 
sesoe Uades which were valued at 200 or 300 dollars} 
OMUiy aia mid to be worth triple th^t sum ; and all retain 
the Dcma of Damaacua, though k is by no means likely 
that they liaTe been manufaaured theta. The twisting 
sod hHemiiaglingof the fibres of the metal aieeonsider- 
ed as IbatesSofezcalfenee ; but I have norer seen any 
p o ss e ss ed of ue perfume said to be incorporated with the 
st^ka ^ta real Damaacua sabres.**— Val. I^ p. 85-^ 
Bnyrda, ifir Kmerson ftmYbUed by Hd4 tor 
Laodldaf aad Scidia,. ind tbeoce baek to 
fiakad thna an opport u a H y of filming pretty 
aolistt fsgardicg the paesaiit state of AiAa 
Mnon Thm Ulk&witg sboii extoact supples some in. 
foBMbe «p«i tfaia iiteiesting anbjeet : 

srMrrlt or riLkftJ^^nt^ ik a9ia Mtifott. 

••There are ffew spbnr of earth, visited by tBe traveller, 
etfifhlUied toetdte emotions more melancholy than those 
ekpeiifeneed by such as have passed over even the most 
fitqneDtfsd portions of Asia Minor* Except in the im- 
oediafe vieu^ty of its dties, he encounters few traces of 
Rflror cfvifisatlon ; all beyond is ^ barren and nnprofit- 
aUe ;* hia path lies across plains tenanted by the stprk 
and dke Jackal ; or over hills, whence the eye wanders 
slang vmdeys, blooming in all the luxuriance ot neglected 
nature, or withermg in loneliness and sterility. Through- 
out hbids, onc6 adorned with the brightest eflfotts of ge. 
tasiM and of art, and rife with the bustle and activity of 
a' crowded population, his footstep will light upon no. 
thing save the speaking monuments of decay, and his 
eye meet no living forms except those of his companions, 
or, by diance, a dim prospect of the weary caravan, that 
creepa like a cenUpede across the plain, or winds amidst 
the maaea of distant hills. 

**> Mere are few scattered hamlets, and no strag^g 
ffbftdfs of msnkidd; danger and apprehensionhave 
fomd dia nmiBnt of its htfaabitants to held together in 
towna fbr mutual security, and to leave the deserted 
eonntry to the bandit and the beast of prey. The wan. 
decing passenger pursues his listless route, surrounded 
by pnvationa and difi^culties, by fatigue and apprehen. 
sion, ttw beaten tracks to guide his course, and few hos- 
pitabli^ mansions to shelter his weariness. By night he 
rests Beside his camel in the karavan-serai, and by day 
lie hurries along with no comforts save tliose which he 
carries with him, and no companions but Iiis thoughts. 
But Aese are suffident, and they spring up with every 
breath, and at every turning : his very londiness is sub- 
limity ; his only prospect beauty ; he redines upon 
earth, whose every dod is a sepulchre of greatness, and 
he is canopied by a sky 

* 8aeloadlaa%pmm,andbs8ntiftiL 

Ihat Qod sAone is 10 be sesQ in Hsaveo*' ** 

P. 14S-^ 



There is also good descriptive writing) and much 
sound feeUng, in 3ie following passage t 

MOOlTLtGHT iTKAtt flXBOIS. 

^It would be vain to attempt a description of the 
splendid scenery of Oriental moonlight The sky is not, 
as with us, an ebon concave, gemmed with brilliants^ 
but one ealm expanse of Saddened blue, so soft that it 
seems to blend with the outline of the silvery moon, and 
so bright as to form a scarcely distinguished contrast 
with the twinkling stars. Every object was as distinct aa 
in a northern twilight : the snowy summit of the moun- 
tain, the long sweep of the valley, and the flashing cur. 
rent of the river. I strolled along towards the banks of 
the Pactolus, and seated mysdf bj the side of the half, 
exhausted stream. 

'^ There are few individuals who cannot trace on the 
map of thdr memory some moments of overpowering 
emotion, and some scene which once dwelt upon has 
become Its own painter, and left behind it a memorid 
which time coula not efface. I can readily symnathise 
with the feelings of him who wept at the base of the Py- 
ramids ; nor were my own less powerful on that night 
when I sat beneath the sky of Asia, to gaze upon the 
rftifts of Sar^l, fwm tUe banks of the goMen-fanded 
Paetohis. Bedde me were the cliffil of that Acropolis 
whieh, eentcnM before, the hardy Ulidisin scaled whilst 
leading en fitt eonquerfaig Perdan*, whosd tents had 
coveted the very spot on which I was redininff. Before 
me were the vestiges of what had been die palace of the 
gorgeous Croesus : within its walls were once congre. 
gated the wtsest of msnhaid, Thaks^ Oleobnhn; and 
Solon I it was here that the wretdied firtfaer monmed 
alone the mangled corse of his beloved Atys ; and it #as 
here that the same humiliated monarch wept at the feet 
of the Perdan boy who wrung fronft him h^ khq;da(ha. 
Far in the dfstanee were the gigantic tumili of the l^y- 
diao monarchs, CandaulM, rad UidyMtys, and Oyges) 
and around them spread those very ptains onoe trodden 
by the countless hosts of Xerxes, when hurrying on ta 
find a sepulchre at Marathon. 

" There were more vsried and more vivkl renem. 
brances associated wHh Ae right of Ssrdis than conH 
possibly be attaehcd to any other spot of e«th; btitaH 
were mingled with a feding of disgust at die Httknesa 
of gtory— all, aU had passed away I There ^befo re 
me ^e fanes of a desri religion, the tombs of fiMrgotten 
monarchs, and the paUnwtree that waved in thebanquet- 
hdl of kings \ whilst the feeling of d i sd islhai was doubly 
brightened by the cakn sweet sky above me, whidi, hi 
its unfisding brightness, shone as purely now as whsn 
it beamed upon the gc^en ^heaas of CsaBSOS."— Vol. I. 
p. 206^..^ 

On his return to Smyrna, our author set ofi^ on a 
cruise through the Archipelago, in the course of which 
he vinted sU the prindpal idands, and in the work be- 
fore us he has detailed a number of minute and inte- 
restinK particulars concerting each. We can afford 
room for only one other quotation, whidi describes 

ox VEmair ASPECT OF THB CTCLABXi. 

« The appearance of almost all the Cyclades, on first 
approaching them, is exceedingly rimilar ; rtiey all pre- 
sent the same rude porous rocks, brown cliffs, and ver- 
durdess acdivitics, whose uniformity is scarcely broken 
by a dngle tree, and whose loneliness is seldom enli- 
vened by a village or a human habitation. The cur- 
rents of the tidelesa sea glide wavdessly around their 
shores, and the rays of the unclouded sun beam fiercdy 
down on their unsheltered hills, 

« Dtmm'd with a haae of li^' 

«* On hwiding, however, every islet presents a differ- 
ent aspect, and every ^edudsd hamlet a new picture of 
life, of manners, of costume, and, not unfrequendy, of 
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ingaage. The <oil of one is rich, and hnorioaa, and 
enUnt ; that 6f a second, onljr a few miles distant, is 
ry, scorched, and vdcanic ; the harbour of another is 
Ued with the little trading craft of all the surrounding 
orts ; its quays rifb with the hum and hurrjr of cbm- 
lerce, and its cofl^-hooses crowded with the varied in- 
abitants of a hundred trading marts ; whilst a fourth, 
f equal capabilities, and barely an hour*s sail beyond 
:, will be as quiet and noiseless ss a city of the plague ; 
ts shores unvisited, its streets untrodden, and its fields 
intilled. 

^< But sudi is the result of that tenacity to ancient 
isages, and that predilection for the pursuits, the habits, 
nd the tastes of their forefathers, which vindicates for 
he countries of Asia the title of the * unchanging EatU* 
^rom age to age, the natives of these secluded spots have 
ontinued to preserve those customs and those manners, 
vhose antiquity is now their greatest charm, and which 
ong assocution has rendered it almost sacrilegious to 
liter or abandon ; whilst far removed from any later 
nodds with which to contrast them, contentment and 
nistom have long sbce neutralized both their awkward- 
less and inconvenience.*— Vol II., p. 229 — 31. 

A portion of this work has already appeared in the 
^ew Monthly Magazine, under the title of '* Letters 
irom the Levant,*' but we are glad the author has pub- 
ished them in their present extended and improved 



^ermoHi on varioui Important Snbjectt* By the late 
Rev. Archibald Grade* Edinburgh. Adam Black. 
1829. 

Thsse Sermons have fu> pretensions to or^nality, or 
o eloquence of a very high order ; but they are, for the 
DOSt part, very pleasingly written, and full of rational 
nd impressive views of Divine truth. They are rc- 
narkable for simplicity and clearness of arrangement, — 
great excellence in every sort of didactic composition, 
ut particuUrly desbrable in sermons, of which every 
eader and hearer should be enabled to carry away as 
mch as possible, without that effort of attention and 
nderstaading, which b in the power of not a great 
lany, and in the inclination of a very fkm. Though 
)r the most part on practical subjects, they are alto- 
ether free from the dryness and coldness, fbr which 
lany very reputable sermons on the same plan are, with 
reat justice, censured. They are almost always ani- 
lated and vigorous, at the same time that they aresel- 
om found to transgress the rules of a correct taste. 
Ve add one recommendation more, — they are rnson- 
bly short. 
We do not know, after all, that sermons can well re- 
:ive a higher degree of legitimate praise, than we are 
isposed to bestow on this modest volume. A sermon 
\ not, we think, the most appropriate vehicle for theo- 
»gical discussion, of a very deep or elaborate character ; 
is, confessedly, an improper one for bold theories and 
peculations ; and, in the opinion of tnany, the Ume of 
Christian audience is unprofitably taken up with 
Miri»hing dechimation and ambitious rhetoric. If a 
ain, and sensible, and well-composed discourse, is 
snerally thought most appropriate to the pulpit, we 
nnot, we confess, see why a printed sermon should 
»t be valued as much for these very qualities. Ser- 
ons are roost usually read, to fill up tbowe portions of 
e Sabbath, and other days set apart for religious pur- 
ees, which are not spent in church, or in employments 
opcr to the time ; — why then should wc be more re- 
eunt to accept of the plain words of <' truth and so. 
mess,'* as a help to meditation, or as instructive les- 
Bs to our families at home, than in the house of 
id? 



There seems to be little, then, in the objeetioii made to 
almost every new volume of sermons, that it adds nothing 
to the treasures of theological learning, that it contains no 
profound views, that it is not enriched with any great 
splendour of style or illustration. If sermons were ever, 
or often, read for a different end from that which brings ns 
to hear Uiem ; if, instead of being read aloud in famllic*, 
or token up to assist our mediutlons on what is good 
and profitoble, on that day when we are most disposed 
to let our thoughts flow in the easv and level channel of 
estoblished truUi, without being distracted with what is 
debateable, or roughly shaken with what is straoce and 
empirical,— if, instead of being thus referred to, it were 
usual to have recourse to them as food for study, or trea- 
sures of Scripture criticism, or models of various stjlr^ 
there might be something in the complaint so peipetiial- 
ly and piteously made of the poverty and meoiocritjr 
of published sermons. The sermon has its own nfo* 
vifloe ;.— commentaries, and disquisitions, and leUooos 
fancy.pieces, have thcdrs. Ought Warburton to nave 
preached his Divine Lmtion en Moses, or Bf scKnight 
his Harmony, or even Herveyhis Meditations? Would 
these works Imve been endtired as sermons, either from 
the pulpit or the press ? And, in point of fact, is not 
the head of a famHy oflen constrained to leave Tillotioa 
and Barrow to the learned, and to instruct his congrega- 
tion at die fire-side out of plainer and lest profotmd 
divhiss? 

Let us not be mistaken, however^ fttt admirers or 
apologists of poorly executed sermons. It to not enough 
that publications of this class should be hannlaw, or 
even serious, and tamely Instructive. In the cxeraiaeof 
our proper function as critics, we shall always demand 
spirit and fbrce, if not novelty of illnscratloo, in the 
treatment of sacred truths, and at least deameMand ac- 
curacy of composition. What wa censure is, the appe- 
tite for wha^^b novel and exciting, that induces many to 
throw aside sermons, bjr which diey may be well and 
soundly, nay, agreeably mstructed, with contempt ; and 
what we venture to patronise, as a gift never out of sea* 
son, is a volume in which divine truth is set forth in a 
cliaste and natural style, enforced with earnestness, and 
applied with propriety and faithfulness. 

To such of our readers as can satisfy themselves with 
this standard, we can honestly recommend the volume 
before us. It contains six-and-twenty sermons, of which 
the fourth, on *« Redeemmg the Time,** the nhith, en- 
titled the ''Grave of Christ,** and the tenth, on (he 
'* Causes of Grief to the Good,** are, in our opinion, pe- 
culiarly excellent. We have had some diffioilty in se- 
lecting for our readers a short, and, at the same thne, 
sufficiently characteristic specimen of the author*s man- 
ner ; we should have had much less, if our only care 
had been to find what is ffood. 

The following, we think, will serve our purpose. It 
is extracted from the fifteenth sermon. 

OV THK FOmCITXirBSS OF IVJURIXB^ 

*' Consider yourselves in the last' judgment, standbg 
before the throne of the Saviour, in the midst of an as- 
sembled world— .covered with shis which require the for- 
giveness of your judge, while near you stands one, who 
never received yours, whom you persecuted through life 
with unrelenting perseverance, and whose last struggle 
did not terminate your disposition to revenge. Think 
of the confusion aiid dread you must feel, when you be- 
hold him looking upon you with pity, when he examinee 
with inquiring eyes if your condemmuion be written in 
tlie face of your judge, and then passes by you into die 
jo3rs of his Lord. It is an awful pause while your doom 
remains undecided. It is a terrifying thought to de^ 
pend for a dedaion in your fkvour upon that very prin- 
ciple which you despised in your conduct, *yoa shall 
have judgment without mercy^ if you have showed no 
mercy !* 
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*^ Look now around joa and behold, employ yout 
tuKS and your memory— if there be any in ihis assem- 
bly, whom you would not forgire — ^any, whose interest 
yoa woald oppose — whose diaracter you would vflify, 
and in whose sufferings yon would take delight— and 
then consider the enormity of your guilt ! You have 
entered the temple of God, to join in prayer with those 
whose doom you would pronounce. Vou have approach- 
ed the altar of mercy with a purpose of revenge* You 
have placed upon it a heart filled with malignity. Pray 
not to-day, I beseech you, for your enemies— for it is 
hypocrisT. Pray not for yourselves, for it is in vain. As 
the mimsfrr of Christ and of righteousness, my com- 
mission of mercy is as little to you as to that malignant 
spirit, whose hatred of God, and of his righteous off- 
spring, occasioned the apostacy and ruin of our race.'*— 
I> 240.50-61. 

This is a posthumous volume ; bnt it is only jnst to 
add, that this circumstance does not require to be inti- 
mated, in order to soften or deprecate verbal criticism ; 
we have detected very few inaccuracies of style* 



meSfiritqf the Church of Borne; iU PHndpke and 
Pfoeiket, as etMbited in Hktory. By a Layman of 
the Catholic Church of Christ Edinburgh. Waugh 



Ws approve neither of the matter contained in this 
volune, nor of the spirit in which it is written. We do 
not sea what good it can do to pander to the ignorant 
prcgodiesa of the mnltitud^, and to set one body of Chris- 
tians in obethiate opposition to another, by raking u^ all 
the exploded and often exaggerated stories of Popish 
ovcrbean^nce and cruelty, whtdi are, in many iastances, 
to be attributed more to the darkness of an earlier age, 
than to the inherent nature of the religion nnder whose 
doak they were committed. A temperate, judicious, 
and sound exposition of the errors of the Roman Ca- 
tholic fiuth, we shall be always hxpfj to listen to. But 
it is contrary to reason and sound pnilos<^yy and most 
cspcdally contrary to Christianity, to present to Protest- 
anu nothing but the dark sldis of Popery, bhuUcened 
still nu»e by the breath of de£smation, and hdd it up, 
not only as a rock they ought to shun, but as a gibbet- 
ted carcass which they ought to hate, despise, and ut- 
terly contemn. We yield to none in our respect for the 
reformed church of our native land ; but we look upon 
toleration, humility, and forbearance, as three of the 
noblest doctrines it inculcates. We hold it superior to 
all other churches ; but never shall we believe that the 
faiA 80 piously held by thousands of sincere Christians 
in France, and Spain, and Italy, is a mere string upon 
wliich to tie an endless series of atrocities, massacres, 
penecations, tortures, and all ungodly practices. We do 
not believe in transubstantiation, — we smile at the Pope*s 
infallibility, — ^we dislike auricular confessions ; but we 
would not, therefore, recommend the fagot to root out 
^*^a ehvreh so pestilential, erroneous, and blasphemous." 
The tnflammatory nature of the book before us may be 
guessed from the very first sentence it contains;— 
^*^ There never was any age,'* the author says, ** in 
which the Protestant Cnurch was more truly militant, 
than in the present, when liberality on the one hand, 
and every Jesuitical art on the other, tend to iu subver- 
skm ; and when the soarlet Jeisbel of Rome again rears 
her liaggard eonntenance, exhibiting her meretricious 
charma to infatuate British Protestants, and decoy them 
back to her blood-stained embraces, by the influence of 
which common-sense is extinguished,— reason and un- 
derstanding annihilated,— conscience enslaved,— free in- 
quiry checked and tuppvessed, and senuine freedom to- 
tally andicated.** This is mere dap-trap writing ad 



capiandum vuJguty and what follows Is often still more 
indecently violoit. The work, in short, so far from at- 
tempting to soothe or conciliate, to soften or improve, 
an attempt which, in our estimation, the temper of the 
timea seems particularly to require, is calculated only to 
add moroseness to bigotry, and to blow into a flame all 
the scattered embers of polemical division and hatred. 



Edmund O'Hara^ an Irish Tak. By the Author of 
**> Ellmer Castle." Dublin. William Cutry, Juo^ 
andCo» 182a 

In Ireland this wHl be called one of the Brunswick 
books. It is a religious work, in the course of which 
ilie hero is converted from infidelity, or at least from utter 
carelessness about religion, to a better mode of think« 
ing. Had the author been a Roman Catholic, the hero 
would of course have become so too ; but as the audior 
is a Protestant, the hero embraces that faith. There are 
some hits at the Irish priests illustrative of their igno- 
rance, superstition, and intemperance ; but on the whole 
the tone of the book is good, as well as the preempts it 
inculcates. We should guess it to be the production of 
a lady. 



BALLAXTrirB*S ^^XXAMIlTATIOll OF THE HVXAIT 
XI HD." 

To the Editor qfthe Edinburgh Literary Journal 

Sib,— I intend to lay before you a few remarks on 
the review of Ballantyne*s *' Examination of the Human 
Mind," which appeared in No. 6 of the '' Literary Jour* 
nal.** In glandns his observations over for the first time, 
I was considerably disappointed to find the review- 
er's opinion of the work so different from my own ; but 
on perusing it with more attention, my disappointment 
was changed into another feeling, when I percdved that 
the author's meaning was misrepresented. 

I am wdl aware that the review could haye produced 
little effect upon «^ the few*' by whom audi works as 
Ballantyne's are read ; but as your Journal is far more 
widdy circulated than his volume, so, among ^ the 
many," there must exist an unjust prejudice against the 
^* Examination" and its author. To remove thb pre* 
judice is my intention, and I rely upon your candour to 
second my attempt. It is not my design to notice the 
gratuitous assertions and extraneous matter with whidi 
the review abounds, but to substantiate the charge of 
misrepresentation which I have preferred against it. 

In the application of the ^' Law of Correspondence" 
to the sense of touch, the reviewer, as far as I can nn- 
derstand him, seems to have misunderstood the sense in 
which the word extension is used, representing Ballan- 
tyne as speaking of indefinite extension, instead of li- 
mited,extension or figure, which might be wholly and 
at once impressed upon the organs of touch, and to have 
overlooked tlie difference between length of duration and 
extension of matter. Be thU as it may, he has certainly 
failed to disprove, that *^ whatever be the form or mag. 
nitude of an impression, we uniformly experience a 
sensation and an idea of a portion of extendon of a cor- 
responding form and magnitude ;" and he has not ever 
denied that Brown himself has admitted every thing for 
which Ballantyne pleads to establish hiHaw. 

But you will be more fully satisfied that the charge 
of misrepreseoution is just, when I lay before you the 
reviewer^s remarks on the application of the law to the 
sense of smelling. He asks, *' whether we have an idea 
of greater magnitude in smelling with one nostril, with 
half a nostril, or with both nOstrils; or whedicr a rose 
of small dimensions susgests its comparative diminu- 
tzveness when coming after the fragrance of a builder 
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** From thii, any «ne would imme4Utel7 
■er, that BaUantyne bad assected Aat we could deter- 
mii^ whether an odour was emitted by a hirge or a 
imaD niagaitode--or that, simply by smeUing a rose, 
we ooold determbie whether it was a large one or a 
■mafi. Now, let ua bear Ballantyne himself, and dien 
jti die candid judge whether these conclusions are legi. 
timate. ** An iminression,'' says he, " on this organ 
{■f mmO) is always accompanied with a sensadon and 
•B idea of the part affected ;^ not, as the refiewer asserts, 
«f Ae 0^^ emiHit^ th$ o4<mr. The rencwer pbservea, 
iut ^ ^ theory (iSe Law of Correspondence) becomes 
$afremety ridicuhuM if we take the most cursory view of 
li^i^" Slc* Yet other philosophers, high in the critic's 
fateem, in effect admit this very theory. Stewart says, 
0at the sensation of colour appears to the mind to be 
^ something spread over the surface of bodies.'* But, 
m Ballantyne asks, has that which is spread over the 
sorfMc of bodies no seemhig extension r Brown also, 
in speaking of the ideas of extension aflbrded by our or. 

SiBS of sense in general, says, ^ we are apt to forget, 
inquiries of thu sort, that it is not in our organs of 
touch merely, that a certain extent of the nervous extre- 
mity of onr sensorial organ is aff^ted. This occon, 
fqnaUy, In every other organ." Now, snch remarks 
tan these philosophers should certainly have prevented 
iMf of their admirers from applying thie epithet of su» 
memeiy ridiculous to this theory, as being Ballantyoe's. 
^he MviMrev's remark en tasta is too trifliog^ bo 
noticed ; and as he has passed over ** Duration" with a 
blank assertion merely, I give it all the attention it 
meriCtB by sim^ denying it. BtKlf aay partof his le- 
v^w skawa the injustice of kia remarks^ and his inoom- 
fttmcy for the task be bad undertaken, it is that where 
ne observes that Ballantyne's notions on Association are 
soarody less sound than his conceptions of Duration. 
■Association of ideas ia a part of our constitution in. 
volved in much obscurity. Scarcely any phikMopher 
except Hume has attempted the enumeration of its laws ; 
and who doiies that Hume has fiuled ? Ballantyne has 
shown what inconsistent conclusions may be drawn from 
the doctrine, that ideas suggest each other according to 
the various relationa among their objects ; and in es- 
pUining, ramifying, and ilbistrating his ** Law of Pre- 
cedence," haa accounted for numerous nhenomena con- 
nected with die subject, in a manner far moss simple 
and satisiactorr to tbe candid and competent judge, tl^ 
any solution that haa hitherto appeared. 

I intended. Sir, to have proceeded, but I (ear I have 
akeady intruded too long ; and, if you deem my obser- 
vations correct, enough has been said to answer my de- 
aign. I shall, therefore, in imitation of our reviewer,, 
conclude by stating my opinion of the work. 

If persptcuity and correctness of laogume, if the cf* 
forts of a vigorous mind, characterised by originality 
and acutenesa» if manful grappUngs with the gceatcst dif<« 
ficulties in the science both of mind and theology, de- 
aerve attention, the ^* £xamination'of the Human Mind'* 
will long enjoy a atation fax above the works of ^^ Bie- 
4pMte neta^ysicians." 

I am, Sir» yonr obedient servant, 

J. Ih 

We hare given the above letter a place, from a desire 
to prove our impartiality in all literary matters. All 
criticism is matter of opinion ; and in so far aa regards 
the opinion of the *' Examination" expressed in t^ ar- 
ticle alluded to, the reviewer still thinks it was accurate, 
mJhe knows it was honest,^jmd, moreover, he haa no 
objection that ^ J. L.," or any one eke, should con- 
scientiously form a very different judgment, either of 
the meriu of the whole work, or of the validity, and 
value of its isolated doctrines. As to the charge of mis- 
representation,— but for which the above communication 
would have passed without.further comment, . some re- 



•ly seems to be caQed for from him, and he omn ape 
ibuowing ttrf hrfef due t-..lgt, Sif Bdlantyne's nofiopia 
concerning extension, are not represented as pertaining 
to indefinite extension,— witfaont reference to %ure or 
limit ; nor could tbey be so misrepresented, for Mr B. 
holds, that figure h a modification of extaaion ; and 
the strietttres on the review have reference entlrclj to 
figured space or Ifanlt. 2d, Mr B.'a doctrine, aa to the 
acquisition of ideas of extension, by, or with sensation, 
is not misrepresented in the remarks npon the olfkctorjr 
sense. The <* Law of Correspondence,** which is there 
applied, is quoted verbatim from the volume itself, so 
no misrepresentation could be made. That law. if it 
means any thing, supposes that connately with our 
sensations, we have id^ of extension, proportioned to 
the sensorial surface affected. The odour of a rose, 
therefore, titfflating one nostril, or a certain portion of 
nervous expanse, should not suggest, by tiit one b^f, 
soeh m idea of nagnitttde, aa when inhided by hoth 
nostrils 4 for then a doable portioa of the aeaaociitm 
woald be exposed and affsctsd. Again, it k bat bsi- 
turalto coBclada, that ia any odeeoaa bod^,— aaeh aa m 
rose,— the pungent particles of which impinge on the 
sense, and conMitiUa smell, they are, mkritparibmSf nu- 
merous, in proportion to its bulk. A large rose, there- 
ferOfe ttifuMi i im actieanpon theolfaaMie% AAcft^' 



portioa of the nacvoua espaQsa, tmd. thaa gWe 
an idea of greater eadenqion than a smidler rose, irkaae 
particles, beiiig finer, are more confined |n theiaefliBaB. 
In all this, it will toke some ingenuity to discover mia- 
r eps a sea tatio n . The consequeaces see Iffinmalely in- 
duced from the author's psopositioot and if they saw 
anomaloua, the blaaie rests with Uie prepoandig oi die 
law> and not with him who api^es it* 
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BifTkmmAk^£efkjtuth&r^* 

aiMSHOf, QP^*" 

At a late hour one Saturday evening, aa X waaff#-> 
ceeding liomewoids slong one of the cmwded s te eata of 
our metropolis, I felt myself distincdy tapped on die 
shoulder, and, on looldag round, a bareheaded maa» 
dressed in a night-gown, thns abruptly queatioaed me^— 
'^ Did you ever, sir, thank God for preserving ycor asq- 
son ?" On my aaaweriog in the negative*.^ Tom do 
it now," said he,. '« for f have lost mine." 2<6twlth. 
standing the grotesque accompaniments of the man'O' 
dress, aod his undignified face, disfigured by a large red 
nose, the aboveapi^al to mo waa striking and sqbUmely 
pathetifi ; and when he bowed to me with an nnataady 
fervour and withdrew immediately, I could not reaiat 
following him, whidi 1 waa the more inclined tedo, aa 
he seemed to be labouring under aome fioenayy aodi|Mglit 
need to be looked after. 

There was another reason for my being particnlatly 
interested in him: I had seen him before; and his ap» 
pearance and interruption bad once before given me 
great disgust. It was thus :— On my return to 3cot- 
land« aftor an absence of five jtMm^ which I had paased 
in the West Indies, I found the one beloved dead, for 
whom had been all my hopea and all my good behaviour 
through those bug years. When all the world, with the 
hard severity of truth and prudenoe, frowned on the ^ck 
reckleu spirit of mv youth> she alone had been my gen- 
tle proplietesa, and sweetly told that my better heart 
should qne day, and that soon, giw the.lie to the. oold^ 
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UM 8»»i TBom ahoiild bt ; aai wbeo I vttatif^ to nj 
Wllfe tali, H WM all foe h«, to b9u« h«r, l^ Ui»t «• 
j ai iatj c)aint tif» ntarto the liatit whkh (| noikiiot 
from my own Tanitr, bat to her praise) she had ^ron to 
iMa^towBg OfcOod! QhOodI | Ibuad hor p the 
d n i ^ ... in hef early yi^To < BonMMetoloTeiQa,Bomove 
10 gi^ BM her tvcet amiovaL It wu then my malaa* 
difllj pkaaon to leck the placa whece last loe parted by 
tbo boqi in the lonely glen- As I appmch«d tbie 
pis St, to thfow mj^eii towu oq the very same gMsn spot 
on vhicb ^ had sat when last we met, I faua4 it ooii 
copied by a stranger i I withdKw^ hot to sptoni ths 
f al l o TO g ofsning. I found the aaoied spot agsin pro- 
oeoqpM by the same itaangcr, who, independent of hit 
CMKieiisdike, hU flattsnod, iU-shaped bald head, ifi«r 
bo f«t loohipf into his hat,) and the ondignified p»- 
eaatek^ his oaal'SbiTts caaefuUy drawn aaidc^ to lot 
him ak on bio ontipMd bandkerdiief, diignsted me by 
tho inoi» dscnmsfanos of hia nisnssowable appeanaeo 
in nth » ploce, which bad tfaua twice inionipcod Ibe 
jmmi»g of oiy h^aet, to xbM mo tbew one tamn akMb 
Tbi»«aooBdnMrtalK» I hastily tri^kdNw. lomea 
tbMaigbl^ i«d icwiMlaooiittnuanee of thsintannptioa. 
Tbo aMie ladifidnal v» on the sasne noL rantfttdngto 
hinis ri^ and Amekiy pebfedea into a dark pod of tbe 
boni imsdialaly Immio him* I lotisedy cnniiig him 
in my beait, and fame no raoio baek to the place. 

Kov in the phionaied man who acooated mo« as afaoio- 
msRtiOMdt on tho street by night, I leoogniaed at onee tibo 
ifiilsridlil who bad so intermpied me scxne months bo- 
lero, in tho lonely ^en by Ao side of the boxn ; and^in 
addMeD to Ibeioaoon alseody given tat my wnii now to 
fidlow bim, tbeoB was the superadded anxiety to bo kind 
toooMm inonch distseas, iHiom, periiaps in tho very 
bogioniag of bis soerows, I hod beortily and nmcason- 
abiy cww. I waa aiill fitUowing him, when a woosan, 
adranoed in hit, rnshed post me, and, laying bdd of 
him, criod londly for assistMirs This was easily found 
inoodiaplace; and the poor man was« without delay, 
fenibly csinsed boek to hee house, where, on my follow, 
iog, I kaoiod that be waa a lodger with die woman, 
tbnt Im wosdck of a biahi fover, and that, dnringa brief 
interval in her watdting of him, he had made his esoapa 
down ataisa, and had got upon the street I woe now 
deeply atavested in tibo poor follow, and detcnnined to 
see nim again the followmg morning, oAoch I did, and 
foond him mneli wone. On making inquiry at die wt>> 
nan of the house respecting hhn, 2io told me tbat ho 
had no idottvtain this country, thisugh he wasaSootch- 
man ; that ho waa a half-pay olEcer in his Aflaiesty's 
secviee ; diat he did not seem to want money ; that be 
was a noblo-heortcd, generaus man. 8he added, mooo- 
ooBB, that he had lodged in tier house two mondis ; and 
that, pBviooe to his illness, he had spoken of a Mend 
whom be czpoeted every day to visit hkn from a distant 
part of tho oeuntry, to make arrangementa for their go- 
ing togethet to the Contsneot. 

In two davf mooa, poor Lieo tenant Grabbe (sndt, I 
leamod^ was ma namoond commissioB) died ; and, by a 
eatioBO dispensation of Providence, I ordered tlie fooo- 
ni^ and hii in die grave the head of tho man whom, 
only a fow montha bofooe, I had cursed as a disooedBg 
inqiettfnent foOow. Tho aUen-moumers had withdrawn 
foaoi tbe Boddsd grave, and I had just paid the eezton 
for tMa lost office to peer Grabbe, when the woman in 
whooe house he had died advanced with a young man, 
spp^enilf an offieer, in whose oountenanco haste and 
uBOXpected affliction were strongly working. ^ That's 
the gentleman, sb," said the woman, pointhig to my- 
self. 

*^ Veiy wen, good womao,*' said tbe stranger youth, 
lAooo tones bespoke him an Englishmao, aod wboee 
vgdoe, aa he spoke, seemed broken with deep sorrow i 



andae^aUaMttea^'* Tho woinai?, «bo had dfubt^ 
lass come to show him die chm^aid, hereupon ro« 
tissd ; and the young gpglishmaD, coodng up to mot 
grasped me kindly by the hand, irbilat his eyes dis* 
tened with tears t ^^ So, air,*' said he» ^' you have 
kindly fuiaUed my office bore, wbidi, voold to (Ood I 
had been in time to do myself for poor Csfhlm^ You 
did not knqw bin, I believe ?" 

'^Ko|**Iansweied. 

" But I did,*' returned die youdi ; «< an4 a bmva^ 
nobler heart never beat in the frame of a man. Ha bfM 
been moat unhappy, poor fellow, in hia reUtitak" 

'* I am Sony to bear it," I could only refdy. 

^ If I could honour you in any way, air," njohud 
the vouth, ^* which your heart cares for, beyond ita own 
noble joy^ io acting tbe manly and bomene part whidi 
you have acted towards my poor (riend, I would deligb^ 
to honour you. You ore at least endtled to some in- 
fonnalion about die doceooed, whi^ I mav oive you in 
a way wibkh will beat show the praise and £0 heart of 
poet Crabbot I have aome letters here in my pocket, 
which I biott^ with mo, alas ! that he might dqilaUi 
something to-mc, which they all, more or less, contain, 
xclativo to apieoaofqiecial business t from one of them 
I shall road an eittBaat, loladve to his sody hietery» and 
tho misorabk oceaaieB on which ho found hia lei^Jflat 
fotbec, whom, after long and pat^ant efota to ttaoo hfa 
paasnta, bo waa at length dim^ to aeek in one of yoKt 
viUagea in the eoudi of ficotkod." 

Tho portioular latter wa« aelected, and tha yomg 
Englishman, over tfie gmvo of fab feiend, lead aa foiU 
Iowa:— 

*' 1 aouid have wept teara of Uood» on inding Ibbiga 
aa they ass with the unhappy old man who la indaod 
my fother. I shall speak to you now aa I would oouw 
muno with my own heart 1 but yet it muat be in mild 
tarma, lest I be wickedly unfilial t is not this awful f 
From the very litde which I knew of myeelf ere I coma 
to this country, aod ftom utformatien which I have 
gathered within these two weeks from die old detgvmaB 
of this village, it apposaa that my mother had died o 
few days aflcer giving me blrdi, and that my node, who 
bad never been sathfied widi tho marriage, took nee, 
when very yonng» foom my lisdier, whoee unhappy pe-i 
cnliarittas led bun readily to resign me $ gave me mv 
mother's name, and curled me with him to Holland 
where he was a merchant. Ho waa very kind to me fas 
my youth ; and, when I was of proper age, bought mo a 
commission in the British army, in wblda 1 haveaerv«d, 
as you know, for nearly ten yeara, and which, you ala^ 
know, I was obliged to leave, in oonsequence of a wound 
in one of my anUes, which, subject to oecaaional awett- 
ing, has rendered me quite unfit for travei My OBalo 
died about three yeara ago, and kft me lieir to hia 0^ 
facta, whidi were considerable. Nothing in hia JN^pcm 
led me to suppose that my fotber might yet be Uvao^ 
but I learned the fact from a confidanrial Mend of hb^ 
who communicated it to me, not very wisely, perhapa, 
sinoe ho could not tell mo even my real name. Bitterly 
oondenming my unde'a crud poHcy, which bod not al. 
lowed him to hold any intercourae wbatoier with my 
father, and wUch had cut ma off foom the notural 
guardian of my life, i haated over to this country, with 
no certain hope of success in findmg out whooe I was, 
beyond what my knowledge that I bora my mother's 
name led me to entertam. I had my own romance con- 
nected with the pursuit I said to mysdf, that I mi^ 
havo little sisters, who should be ^bd to own m^ un- 
worthy though I was ; I might bring comfort to a good 
old man, whose faiirmities of age were o sn oni a ed by tho 
rsapect due to hb sancdty, — ^who^ in short, had noddng 
of age but its leverence ; and who, like another patri- 
arch, was to fall upon my jpeck, and weep for joy Hko 
a little child. Bvery nigkt I waa on board, haathig to 
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tiful I they washed my feM ; they looked at the scan 
of my wounds ; they were proud of me, for havuk; been 
a soldier^ and leaned on my arm as we went to ehurdi, 
before all the people^ who were lingering in the tnnny 
churchyard ;-«and the good old man went before, look- 
ing of^ bade to see that we were near behind, acoommo- 
dating his step to show that he too was one of the perty, 
though he did his best tb appear self-denledt 

*' After getting the dew, as mentioned in my last let- 
ter to you, I took a seat in the mai]> which I was told 
would pass at a little distance fVom the Tillage whither 
I was bound. Would to God I had set out the day be- 
fore, that so I might have prevented a horrid tlung ! 
The coach was stopped for me at a little bridge^ that I 
might get out ; the village, about a mile off, was point- 
ed out to me ; and I was advised to follow a small foot- 
path, which led along by a rivulet, as being the neareH 
way to the place In question. Twilight was now be- 
^ning to deepen among the elms that skirted the path 
mto which I had struck ; and in this softest hour or na^ 
tore, I had no other thought than that I was drawing 
near a home of peace. I know not whether the glen 
which I was traversing could have roused such inde- 
scribable emotions within me, had I not guessed that 
scenes were before me which my childhood most have 
often seen ; but every successive revelation of the pass 
up whidi I was going,— pool after pool ringed by night 
insects, and shot athwart on the aurface by those unac- 
countable diverging lines, so fine, so rapid, which may 
be the sport too of invisible insects,-^tream after stream, 
with its enamdled manes of cool green velvet, which 
anon twined themselves out of sight beneath the rooted 
brake8,..4me shv green nook in the bank after another, 
overwaved by the long pensile boughs of trees, and 
fringed with many a fairy mass of blent wild flowers ; 
.^-afi these made me start, as at the mdancholy recur- 
rence of long«>foigotten dreams : And when the blue 
heron rose fh>m the stream where he-had been wading, 
and with slow flagging wing crossed and re-crossed the 
water, and then went up the darkened valley to seek his 
lone haunt by the mountain spring, I was sure I had 
seen the very same scene, and the ytxj same bird, some 
time in my life before. My dear Stanley, you catinot 
puess why 1 dwdl so long on these circumstances ! For 
it enters my very heart with anguish, to tell the moral 
contrast to my hopes, and to these peaceful accompani- 
ments of outward nature. It must be told« Luten 
to what folbws. 

*^ I had not walked more than a quarter of a mile up 
the valley, when I heard feeble cries for assistance, as 
of some one in the last extremity, drowning in the 
stream. I made what haste I could, and, on getting 
round a sloping headland of the bank, which shot for- 
ward to the edge of the rounding water, I found myscJf 
close upon a company of fellows, habited like Christmas 
mummers, appuenUy amusing themsdves with the 
struggles of a person in the watsr, who, ever as he se- 
cured a footing, and got his head above, was agdn push- 
ed down by his cruel assailants* I was upon them ere 
they were aware, and reached one fellow, who seemed 
particultf It active, an excellent thwack with my ratan, 
from which, however, recovering, ho took to h& beds, 
fbllowed by his assodates. My next business was to 
relicTC the object of their crudty : but this was no casr 
task ; for, behig probably by tbis time quite exhausted, 
he had yielded to the current ; and, ere I could reach 
him, was rolled down into a large black pooL He was on 
the point of sinking for ever» when I caught hold of him 
— g^ God { an old man !-^y his grey hair, and 
hauled him out upon the bank, where he lay to all ap- 
pearance quite dead* Using such means as were in my 
power to assist in restoring suspended animation, I suc« 
ceeded so well, that ere long the poor old man showed 
symptoms of returning life. I looked round me in this 
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ion to be seen ( so what could I ^o^ but tak« the old 
bare-headed man on my back, and carry him to the vil- 
lage, which I knew was not far off. And diete, God 
in heaven ! who should I find him td be, bot my own 
father I 

^* To you, Stanley^ 1 am «ay every thing whidi I 
dare whisper to my own heart | but this is a matter 
which even my own private bosom tries to eschew* It 
seems — it seems, that the unhappy old man is nanow. 
hearted— « miser, as they term it here ; and that for 
some low petty thefts he was subjected by some fellowt 
of the village to the aboTe ducking. I know well, 
Stanley, you will not despise me fbr all this, nor be- 
cause I must now wear, my own name of Crabbe» which 
I am determined, in justice to that unhappy old fSuher, 
henceforth to do. On the cootiary, you will only ad- 
Tise me well how to win upon his harder natofC| «ad 
bring him round to more liberal habits. Listen to the 
following scheme of my own for the same purpose, whidi 
struck me one eTcning as I sat * chewmg the cud fk sweet 
and bitter fancy,' beside the pool whence I rescaod the 
poor old man. For indeed^lndeedi I must gn^ple 
with the realities of the moral evil, however paioftd or 
disgusting. That being is my fadier ; and no one out 
tell how much his nature mav have been warped and 
kept perverse^ by the loss of the proper objects of na- 
tural affection s Is it not my bounden duty, then, to be 
found to him, and, by my constant presence, to open 
his heart, which has been too much oonstringed by nis 
lonely dtuation P I shall hedge him round, in the first 

Elace, ftrom insults : I shall five with him, in his own 
ouse, all at my expense ; and our household economy 
shall be as liberal as my finances will permit s I shall 
give much money in diariiy, and make him the dis- 
penser of it ; for our best feelings are improved bw oat- 
ward practice i Whenever I may be honoured by an 
inyiution to a good man's uble, the slightest hint to 
bring him with me shall be taken advantage of \ and he 
AaU go, that the dvilitias of honourable men may hdp 
his self-respect, and thereby his virtue. Now, may God 
aid me in this mocal expoiment, to try it with mscre- 
tion, to make the poor old man doubly mine own T' 

*^ From thu extract," said the young Englishman, 
carefully folding up his deceased friend*s letter, ** you 
will see somethhig of the exalted nature of poor Ram- 
say-^Grabbe, I should say, according to his own de- 
dded wish. I may here mention, that the death of the 
old man, which took place not many weeks aftef the 
above brutalities were inflicted upon him, and which, in 
all likelihood, was hastened by the unhappy infliction, 
never allowed his son to put in practice tnose noble in- 
stitutes of moral disdpline which he had devised, to re- 
Sair and beautify the degraded founuin ^ his life» I 
oubt not that this miserable end of his old parent, and 
the sense of his own utter loneliness, in respect of kin- 
dred, preyed upon the generous soldier, and hdped to 
bring on that phrenzy of fever, whidi so soon turned 
his large — his noble heart, into dust and oblivion. 
Peace be with his ashes ; and everlasting honour wait 
upon his name !— To-morrow morning, sir," continued 
the youth, ^^ I set out again for England, and I durald 
like to bear your name along with me^ coupled with the 
memory which shall never l^ve me, of your disintnest^ 
ed kindness towards my late friend. I talk little of 
thanks, for I hold you wdl repaid, by the oonsdont- 
ness of having done the last duties of humanity fbr a 
brave and good man." 

According to the Englishman's request, I gave hun 
my name, and received his in return; and, fch^fc^ng 
hands over the grave of poor Ceabbe, we parted* 

** Good God !" said I to myself, as I left the church- 
yard, ^^ it appean^ then, that at the very n^omenti^hen 
tiiis generous soldier was meditoting a wise and moral 
plan to win his debased parent to honour and sdvation. 
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a gilpQIKUeti fcelkig of didfte to hmu** My 

sceood more pleaning reflection wm, tint thlr nnmaiily 

prnodice hid easily gifen way* How could ft lees, 

under Oie awful presence of Death, who is the great 

aposUe of human charity ? Moreover, from the course 

of incideDta aboTe-mentioned, I have derirM thb im- 

portant^leoson for myself, — Never to allow a hasty opi- 

niocL, drawn from a man's little peculiarities' of manner 

or appearance, particularly from the features of his fiice, 

or the shape of his head, as explained br the lowquack- 

eriea of Jjavater and Spursheim, to decide unfavourably 

apdnsc a man, who, for aught I truly know» may be 

, worthy of unqualified esteem. 



FINE ARTS. 



TBS SIOHTH KXHIBITIOX Of XOSKBK KC^URES 
AT THX mOTAL IVSTITUTION. 

IFirHNoHce.} 

It ^vea wihadi plaaaore to be able tQ'assure our 
zeaderi, that tlie coU^on of pietures, opened this sea- 
son for poblic inspection at the Gallery of .thq Royal 
Institution, is at least equal to tbat eiUiibited on any 
Conner occasion. Both in portraits and in land- 
scapea, the collection is strong, snd calculated to re- 
flect the bluest credit on the rapidly advandng taste 
and talent of the artists of this country. TaliUig, as 
we do, a decided interest in the subject of painting, and 
being confident that it most be felt to be particularly 
wormy of attention at the present moment, we shall 
make no attempt to tiuddle all our opinions, upon two 
hundred j^ ninety works of art, into one or two hasty 
articles, but shall revert to this topic every Saturday 
for some time to come. We thus hope to avoid the fal- 
ladoos notions which jthe first %iew of pictures is very 
apt to give, by reservitig sufficient time to mature our 
own Mutimentft, and to collect those of others. We 
should wish it also to be borne in mind, that by criti- 
cism, we do aot mean fauU'Jlndingy which we consider 
the least important part of a well-written article on the 
Fine Arts ; for we have always ren^vked the difference 
between'arealjudgeanda voM^d-^ judge, to be;, that 
the reel judge points (rikt heautieiy — ^the would-be judge 
tctktforfiuUt, Besides, there is, after all, no cHticism 
so severe as silence. 

Before noticing any of the pietures individually, it 
is ^topa to obwrve, that the principal room at the 
Royal institution, from its great size and height, and 
from the manner in which the light comes into it, is very 
in adapted for showing good pictures to the best advan- 
tage. This yi a circumstance calculated eventually to 
do great injniy to Uie national school, as pictures must 
})epainUd up to a glaring effect to stand their nound ; 
ana ^en those artists vmo would naturally choose to 
be moie simple, chaste, and true in their colouring, 
wiU be compelled at last, in self-^efenc^ to make 
their style more gaudy, leSt the whole colour should 
be tsksn from their pictures, by the strong con- 
trasts of white and red that surround them. Young 
artists snd unlearned amateurs are too apt to mistake 
gaudiness of colouring for brilliancy of effect. Rem- 
brandt might read them a lesson on this subject : his 
eC&cts wei^msgical for strength and richness, but his 
means were generally a little dirty white and asphal- 
tum. Yet it would appear that the great ambition 
among our young, and some of our old artists, is to try 
who csn introduce most colours in one easvass. One 
gentleman this y^has as much pure wliite and red in his 
I pict^R^^ woidd paint idl the rauings ill 6eo9ge*t|treet. 



A picture of this defcription, hanging alongside of a 
ODoro chaste production, must of course matoiaUy injure 
it ; and the ignmmt public are ready to exclaim, ^' How 
the first picture kUls the ktter !** No doubt it does kill 
the latter ; but the murderer of a true artist haa no more 
merit than a washerwoman would have were she to hang 
a white petticoat, with a red night cap pinned on it, along* 
side of a good picture, whereby the same process of an. 
nihilation would be eScted. It ia on ^lis account that 
many a picture, which in a private room is replete wiUi 
simple beauty and truth. Is completely lost in an exhi.> 
bition, and vice verta* Bat to proceed to the paiotingii 
themselves. 

. The first which demands our notice Is WHkie'a beau- 
tiful picture of the ** Wedding,^* (we see no good reason 
for vulgarising it into the •« Pmny Wedding.'*) Here 
Wilkie stands pre-eminent in simple natural beauty, oc- 
cupying a central station, independent of all around 
him t injuring none, by eontxast, but gahiing all by com- 
parison. In gazing on it there ia sudi a universal 
truth, that the mind l>eoomes lost in a participation of 
the veiy feelinga of the l>eings represented. Not only is 
every figure, and every action, and ever^ detailed part, 
given with the most beautiful and mteresting ac- 
curacy, but over the whole scene there is a tone of 
reality which pervadea the verr atmosfdiere. The 
piinopal figures which attract the attention are the 
bride and bridegroom. The latter is an honest, healthy, 
unassuming voung fellow, and he leads forth his bride, 
who is a perfect specimen of what a Scotdi country girl 
shottld be, with all the rustic happiness which his situa- 
don inspires. The figure of a young female, attadied 
to this group, who is probably biide*s-maid, is eminendy 
bcauti&L She is in the act of stooping to draw up 
the heel of her shoe,— 4hus forming the base of tlie 
group — and throwing herself into one of the most per- 
fectly graceful attitudes that can be conceived. How 
well and faithfully her beautiful arm is painted, possess- 
ing the strength i^hich ^e would expect to find io one 
accustomed to ]al>our, but retaining the grace and form 
of perfect symmetry ! In the centre of the picture is a 
group of dancers, beautifully drawn and delicately co- 
loured. Eyeing them with great complacency and seif- 
satisflMdon, is a most respectable-looking dame—pro- 
bably the mother of one of the group ; her countenanee 
is quite delightful. A little girl on the left, in a richly, 
coloured dress, is full of life and nature. Nor must we 
forget the exquisite country bumpkin, who is pulling 
on a glove over one of his paws as he prepares to dance, 
and is, at the same time, gazing, with an expression of 
countenance nO one ever painted but Wilkie— jo rich, 
sly, and peculiar — on the maiden destined to be his part- 
ner. In' the distance, are a great variety of figures dif. 
ierently occupied-.uill finely drawn and coloured. The 
countenances are almost all remarkable for expres- 
sion ; but among them will be found the head of an old 
piper, which is very striking. To attempt to point out 
all the beauties of this picturo would far exceed our li- 
mits ; but, before leaving it, we would wish to attract 
attention to the simple tone of nature which pervades it, 
hoping that sofne or the young artists will learn from it, 
that strength of effect does not require gaudiness of co- 
louring. 

The next artist, to whom we turn with great pleasure, 
is William AUan, R. A., the early companion and fellow, 
student of Wilkie. The exquisitely beautiful little pic 
ture of the death of the Regent Alurray, which he nas 
exhibited, is the original sketch, finished up, <^ the 
large picture of the same subject purchased by the Duke 
of Bedford. The subject chosen by the artist is the 
moment when the Regent b shot from a window by 
Hamilton of Boswelhaugh. The splendid cavalcade that 
surrounded the Regent is suddenly arrested, by the terrific 
death of their chief, as he rode before them in almost 
royal splendour* The noblemen neaiest hhn leem pe- 
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•iiad wMi iMoiiMMeirt I IMi ««6iK «Mm MUMhs viOb 
mBfted liMidf , • tcriklng 4sitf« of tM eetcbraied John 
Kiite. A Highland attendMit topportt the djing Be> 
Mcit, whiltt two more ave in the act of approochfaig to 
hte Miittttieeb On the right, » group or lerr^od Ib- 
malfli mre riihfaig «p a itair t whiltt on the kft, in 
ihadow, a groop of aoldi«a are employed in bni^dng 
open a door with their halbertl, and other weapoaa ; 
above, b a window hnag with a black curtain^ wirfeh 
hidlcatei the spot from whenes the deed wta oonmitted. 
The ttory ia admirably told ; every figiue and every 
eoontenanee strongly indteates iCe fedlngs, and the 
whole tceoe la fall of life and animation. ^Iiether we 
eOMlder the beanty of tills picture as a piece of ooloar- 
ing, or the troth and graes of its dxawing and composi- 
tion, or the admiraUe repkesentatien of a secne eo 
fraught with deep intenst,— we may ea^y pronoance 
it to be one of the most enviable and beautiful works 
that ever eame from tiieartist*e gifted peneil, and one 
whtdi ir an honour to our national sehiooL— Mr Allan 
has another very sweedv-pahited pktnre^ taksn from 
the Qentle Bhephsri. Theftmaletseiceedtngly bcaoti- 
ftil la dnwinff and colouring; btttsheistoodelieate,too 
hKly-IIke, and too lovely for a Scotch milk-maid. We 
can eaaily forgive the artist, however, for this error, al- 
diough' we cannot hdp thinking, that one of die prin- 
dpaldiarma of pastoral painting, Uko pastoral poetry, 
is simple truth to natnre hi iU moat agieeable form ^-. 
and we are disposed to consider Mr Allan's concsp ti oBs 
of frnnfe lovelinesa, which are formed on the beau ideal 
of Cbcttsian beau^, too vivid and too exqoisiu for 
the representation of the more marketable matetld of a 
Lowhmdlaok 

We rejoiee to- »e the very ttxifciiig impcDvemeBt hi 
tiie portraits of Mr Watson Gordon, an artist whose 
tdtents we have alwavs admired, and whom we shall 
notice moie particular^ In oor next. We shall speak 
dbo very soon of some fine pictures by the Kev. Mr 
Thompson, J. F. Williams^ O. Simsen, and many 
otiiers* 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SOWGp 
Written for Bumt^t AmHvermtry^ 1829. 

THaax*s nae bard to charm ua now, ' 

Naebordava^ 
Can aiag a aang to nalova tni% 

SfaieeCoUa*sbard*sawn. 

The simple harp o* earlier days 

In sOenoe slumbers now, 
And modem art, wl' tun e l es s hya^ 
Fteaamea the Nhie to woow 
But nae bard in a* our islc^ 

NnsbMcdsv% 
Frae panky CoUa wina a smiley 
Since Robhi gaod awa. 



Hia hamely atyk let FaahioQ I 

She wanta baith taite and skiU; 
And wiser ahon'd aha ever turn, 
Shell sing his sangs heraeU ; 
For nae sang sic pathos speaks^ 

Nae sang ava. 
And FMhion*s foreign rants and mfomim 
Shoi^d a* be dnmimM awa; 



Btf* foivlMi*d figWM aye una M^ 

7% tbneh the iSieBng heart; 
61mp)ftity^ direct appeal 
Esceb sic learned art 
And nae modem minstrA lay^ 

Kaelajava, 
Sea powerfrilly the heart CHI ■«• J 
Am Robia'a that'a awa. 

For o'er his nnmben CoihV Mwm 

A nugic inflnence bwtWd, 
And Ttmnt* her da^ng poet* s 1row% 
A pesrless crown had wreathed. • 
And nae wreath that e*er was aasn^ 

Nae wreath ava. 
Will bloons aae ki^e tte hoUy gre« 
O* Rolun that^s a 



Let Erin's mlnsbrd. Tammy Moon^ 

HIasaloa slyly aii% . 
^Tw^ lend his harp a highor jpower^ 
Wou'd Coila add a string ; 
For nae l|«rp hai yt^.hipQ kent, 
Nae harp ava, 

T^ Robin that% awa. 

And Umni^ our Shepherd, Jaala H^ 

Hie pipe fo' awsetly pfaiy% 
It ne'er wiU chaim aold Soothni^ kg 
Like ploughman RoWn^akfa; 
For nae pipe wiU Jamie tuM^ 

Nae pipe ava, 
lAetimt which bfuaihud^**: 
Ere Robin gaed awa. 

ETen Scothaid*a pride, Shr Walter Seet^ 

Who bddly strikes the lyre^ 
Mann yield to Rebin*s sweet love-asH^ 
His native wit and fire; 
For nae bard hath ever song, 

Nae bard ava. 
In hamely or in foreign toogn^ 
Like Robin that'a awa, 

Fbm fosUng heart, Tom Can^pbeffb lays 

In dasaic beauty flow ; 
Bat BnWn'k artel aang displaya 
The aoul*t impasdon'd glo^ 
For nae bard by daasio loTC^ 

Nae bard ava, 
Hae thriK*d the beeom^ i nm os t 0M% 
Like RoUn 4iafB awa. 

A powet'lu* harp did Djren swiipi 

But not wl' happy glee^ 
And tiioogh hia tones were etrong and deip^ 
He ne'er could change the key. 
For nae bard beneath the lifr^ 

Nae bard ava, 
Wi' master-ekm the keys ooa'd shift, 
Like Rol^thafa awa. 

He needa nae monumental atane% 

To keep alive his fiune ; 
Auld Granny Scotland and her weana 
Will ever sing his name. 
Fer nae name does fome feesr^ 

Naenaaoeava, 
By dOedonk mab adored^ 
Than RoUn'b thafa awa. 
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T«B TAIX •IW1.BMAX*ft AVttCOST. 

Mv !!»■ art OBly irt fM Ugh, aoA 1 MB six iiBit ttmt I 
I ■opJi^ 4tM» Urn yonjup ymrt t b a t I wikJtook ioloiy« 
Tls only lOBM can tit »IUMt, tbouiJi «I1 iMy iUa bwb 

B«dto |oa vnift eopIlM* ny 10««» ^ bmite ■dVQtfy Mil 
Focnwir aoald if nuiktft mteh, ilfh o n^ #»— toapigl 
llKih^.Ikgow>iiwfcaanntorfDtbMChtMr«tliahawmMi»- 
Tte flitil dfskiM tf ^M an <MW»«lmi I at J««t pn «9aiw 

*Tla tana tkat ■MBOiHi hiivf aaid that lova kaa gat B0 ayai* 
■alvkfilwaldaU nqn^ha WlMavai teaMwlMhatiioilaar 
Aai on aw «aiilBf4ay raa Mfe N laava yoQ ia tha htreli« 
ftar yoa wnr isw a staapl«» daai, to tte iiMida of a dNualw 

Tli vaaiA i» • wifc to taka bar Inutand by Iha ana. 
Bat fsar aaaaaa aa dMMM I Mnt a iort or Ibod alavaa, 
Tlwt likaa I oftml yo« Biy arai that bappiaaw to bag* 
Toarh%ba(taftin» dair* vwuldba^tatobaaiabyteiig^ 



I vaar a fbmtbeaaaaa aqr ilgbt^ not good^ 
iataafi qaiaabig yaa» it Blight ba oooatad nida( 
|b I aia a MBTaK lent,— by an the gods I I hope 
My vlfli vUl BfTcr kwk «p to Bia thraqgh a UcncbaTa taiaieopab 



Ida 

Bat 



aeaal IaikBafarttogkiai»-» 
I BBHI aal bnrii Biy baek to gria 10 a»iuWto a bUaa; 
Mer viB Z waeg lot IriunUd hurt to deSeate a floii^«- 
ThatmattetWlftQiB aufihahaigbtwottklbaathaDdarAoM 

FneaaO I and pny doo*t drovB yaararif te a baton or a tobb 
For that would ba a Mae diigcaee toaU the Six Peat aub ( 
Boftir laa aear tova agala, tore on a fnaUer phn* 
For why aaHad to Us Itot thn^ a lUh thatri but a ipaa I 

0. a B. 



lilTJOUET COfT-CBAT AJTD VABIBTUIB, 



MiUTAET IliMalaaaf toui Pwnhaia aha mm Mgigid tatha 
Mivlaaaf ttarir aoaalry to the Mav Worid» Aftlea, andoatltf 
Oontfaiaot of Boxope, is ia the press, edited by the BnrrlTor. 

TbeaekbntadBaizaa, who acted so oonspieuous a part ia the 
Fnaah BavofaitiaB, died a Aort thxM ago hi Paris, at the age of 
It, Hafaa8]aftllanainorhiaUfraadTlnM«,wbicbaatoba 



afaabpattobapObUahadhna^ aoeoaipanladwltBNateaaBdRa- 



MrGasBiW tte aathor of Lattara ftoa tha Xaa^ aMMoaaai a 
Tala af the OtU Wtfs, eatMad SIraltaa Hin. 

Obbbk Scaooi/-BooKa.— Io aotiefaig, a ttm wadw ago^ a work 
cBlillad «' Oraak Kitracta, diSelly from Attla Writan,** wa said tet 
DaMOra '*Col h otaDeaMiaowrwaa the caly work torBiariytaase 
tat Jaa&or alaMib Wa have stoea laanad, that both Piotasor 
S^dtod, og INaifow, aad Mr Staaleb of tha Lehh High Sehool. 
had prartonalypBbBdiedboaksof admilar kind,— Mr SteelaPs 
'QraikBitiaat^ aixaaiidandat IT '~ 



MoBuv— Waava happy to parodTa^ that the Sdiabuiigh Pa>. 
taahnal MnaidaBf» Botwithstaodiag the UttleaaDoaiagaaMat Ihay 
haTo tMa season reeelTed to ptoaa ad with thair Babs Mlp tiaa Oaa, 
aarC^ haaa datarrtlaad, at theaaggasHna of a eensMeiabla bbbi- 
barofBoMBtyaad g a n ts m en, to uaito their agbrta taoMCoa- 
eart»wbl*lstotakeplaeeonthaS4thinat Wa aaa hi ganaod 
I hi our pataoaaga of atiaag«% aad wa hope 
i show oanaltaa aq^yao to- 



Tftaafrko/ Ooss^i^A aoaaia pieea^ to airaa aala. oallad •« The 
Wldowa Bawitahad," ftom iha psn of Mr Laaa, baa beaa played 
with applanse at CoTcat Oardea. Aa Optra, eallad " Yelya," 
written aad eomposed by Bishop, has eathialy iiiiled at thasame 
Ibaataa Misa nmlthsna whn was in miinh mn iftsr at rarii fn 
Blade an eagsgeraeat with the Managers of Covent Gardea.~M»> 
daaaa VasUfa, itUsald, la about to be lad to the tafmeaeal altar 
by somebody at Bath.— Colman, the Deputy Licenser, has advan- 
aed a tMm tothapowar of basnrfng Oralwiot ■ wellw playa> It 



snfini a strangalhiag4l9ttbagaaptoaf GvatBritaia mart be 
taughkby the author of «< Broad Ortes^* what Is proper Hot them to 
hear,— On Monday last, a bvQiper house wu attiaetad to our 
Theaixtby iHssIsabeBaPatoarsbeneat Between the play and 
ihrce^ her sister. Miss Elte Paton, sung serenl songs, which A- 
eited much applansa.— Wa ubasgia that the aew play of •' Ca^ 
waHon,** hi whieh, we bdlere, Uiere Is introdnoed a gnat deal 
of flae old Wakih oMMlfl^ iato babranghlouthaieBextwcafc. 

WxEKLT List op PcAPomMAirczt. 

Fdb. 7*'-FM>« IS. 

Sat^ Bea^$Sk§i0tm* No/ ♦ Tm% Oa^ 

Mow. JCatfwyoarowaAfhat,4<&enflay 

Tuxa. Chariet XIL, S[ Itamah Droog. 

Wan. Do., ^ Gmy Mannering, ----- 

THua. Dow, giNiwea aarf Cob, * Iha n»r aflig|# JtfMi 

Pai. Da^^r-- 



SPI^SAM. 

WrtUm M Mabif Mr THm^s maim iff Tm Q8kmftm .aad 

3^a<»r J e ^ aa if i 

BY V. AIITH^IK, V.D« 

Thatthegiaatbacdt^-^whalaaadtotaUlhaaaaar . . 

laotiMr timtt sboald still aaoca mighty h^ 
At Hcaren's eonuaand, Vahigi aQaaririi camo i 

And both wertf orown'd wMh immortality I 
go to the earth, ia thaaaoar hrtir daya, 

Wm Thom, with hiaaQriMsaBihiBg cfalMl, ant t 
That Bufn^ cawMrthifto evarlaiMagtiay^, 

Should apaak agaia^ iallvtog 



Boafct fwy raewrf^pa Mi s to ti^i l to at a M g, or tha FaM to l^ by 
tha aathor of 8t Johnstoun, an HIstorteal NoveL— Ltagvd*s 
Kogland, You VT|, 4to. £l, 15s.— Tales, Chaiaotarlatto and 
DesoriptiTa, by the author of Antidote to tha Miaeafts^ 4e. 
flBolseBp, pJato, fiii ISncystopadto MetnpoUtaaa, mL I., Fbat 
Dhrlsioa,PurBSeianess,(tobeoompletad totwovola^dtf^bdfc 
£2, 2l.--Ptomba oa the Skin, Sto, bda. 3d adit. Ua.— 8b A. 
CooperanDiaaaseaof thaCheribPaitI.4tOk bdib 41, Ua. 6d^ 
Ckrha on tha Ttoth, Svo. 5a^-C Maai1aori% Book^kaaptaag, 
8TO, hal^bound, 8B.-Mofnfaig aad Bvantag SaadSea, Stb edit. 
5a. ftl—Gibtora Dateiee of the Baptiiti, td edit. 8eo, Sb'^Qteak 
Xztnata, used at tha Bdinbaigh School, is.gd^Malthiaa'aDo- 
BMatie InatmeHons, f ^rals. ISmo, 5s.— Hantlngfocd oa the la- 
tamal State of the Soul, 8to, 10a. Od.— Duflln on Defiwmity of 
tha Spina in FWoatas, Sao, 7a.— FiekUn^s Piaetieat PeispectiTe, 
8vo, 18s.— London PhsrmaanpMla, wttk I ii t ai l liiiBiT un s l Baiiiii 
hyFoUQk» Stow flfc— Margaiaf Corytoa» aNoas^ tothaaarols. 
by Leigh Clillh, Bs& aathor of Parga, ^^^^hutdl** Mecha- 
nks, 8vok 3d edit, lis.— Huatingtord'a Testhnoniaa, 8vo, lOs. 6d. 
boaid8.--0eorge on th^ Dry {Um 8f 0^ lOl. 6d. 



TO OyR OORKMFONDENTS. 

FoalhatfifluB^ aaka^ wa do not toteodnoliAv Baibov^ 
'* XYcntogs to Graeoa.' 

Wa shoald wish •« .Taru^ to ftvoar uawHh hla nana, to 
wMeh OM we may partaMy BHte aaoaa aaa af tha aitkie ha has 
Mat U8» thotti^ not to the shape of a rawiaw,)— Wa donoteoaal- 
der the " Pnmon Paley* entitled to a phMi— Wa aoapaot tha 
suggeationof«*Agii to tai b ai * Jg— oibagPBatoto> 

WeshaSbegladto haa»HitolkanthaaathDrariha «<Opan- 
tBgofthaSbcthSeaU* 

Wa «a o^d^ad^ hy tha good wbhte of oar London Cofmpon^ 
dent, who hM sent as ««TheParttog,''of whlihtoahi«tf«Mls 
thabast,-* 

«<^Be%dklJoy aad plaf wIdiiBt 

Keep anah aaaiiilaai aaaanirn; 
If I must kiaa tha sight of «witi 
I pay too dear fisr pteaaaiab" 

« Mkfgairel,* by •• It W.** of Fafthli, ooatetaa aona pretty 
Knea, bat, m a whole, if taoompleta.— The mme remark applies 
^thaveraaaby «• W. M." aad " W. S.M.''-<If waaan find room 
tor*«L.E.*of Abartaan, hia fit s n aa i ihaU baraapto^^The 
Lineaon*'OaBlan,''on " Burke," on " EUza," and «'ByaStn. 
dent,* will not suit us. 

Cbratom.— In Mr BadMrnaB^ A d fa iU aa ai cat of Cheap Booki, 
to our last Nutober, far OonataM^s Edtobunh Magadne, ld7 
IlaB.£U;ift^ ftir«S,ai,taadmifoa.^<lf,la.,te£3, Si. 
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The Uih tmd Timet of WilUam Laudy D. D., Lord 
ArMithop of Canterbury. By John Parker Lew- 
•on, M. A. In Two Volumes. London ; C and F. 
EiT^igtou- 1829. 8?o, Pp. 602 and 546. 

This Is a irork which will be more popolar in Eng- 
land than in Scotland, bat which ewerj reader maet ac- 
knowledge to be remarkable for itt research and learn- 
ing, and jnatly entitled to claim for ita author oq small 
ccnaiderstion, both from the general scholar .aq!d stu- 
dent of histpry^ and more eipecially irom all zealoos 
and faithfol members of the Episcopal Church. It is 
defoted to a Tery circumstantial account of the life and 
times o( the great champipn of Episcopacy, duringthe 
tioublons pcdod that preceded the establishment of the 
Commonwealth, when the Church of England was in- 
vaded by Uw m^inations of Popery on the one hand, 
and die still bitterer enmity of Calvinistic bigotry on 
the oches; The storm began to gather shortly after the 
aceesafen of James VI., but it was not till Charles I. 
came to the.throoe that Laud« although his talents had 
attracted consul^ble attention during the previous 
reign, assumed that pre-eminent position in church and 
stale, which drew upon him the regards of the whole 
nation, and which has indelibly interwoven his name 
with the history of his country. 

The character of Charles involves that of all his mi- 
nistei^ ; and as that monarch's unhappy fate, together 
with die extraordinary evenU which preceded and fol- 
lowed it, have been invariably repiesented m the most 
opposite lights according to Uie different political and 
religious sentiments of those who have lindertaken to 
write coooemini; them, so have all those who shaitd his 
eonnsels been either subjected to unlimited obloquy, or 
v in dicated from every reproad^, appealed to as patriots, 
and eanpniaed as martyrs. Qoestions, so vitally con- 
nectod both with the theory and practice of the British 
Constitution, arise out of the memorable occurrences 
which took |dace between the years 1625 and 1G88, 
that even to this day it appears impossible to regsrd 
them merely as historical incidents, which are now 
past, and concerning which we can at length reason 
with calm xmpartiaUly. They are felt,, on. the con- 
trary, to be or that nature, which, in the revobition of 
years, and considering the mutability of all human 
affidrs, may,..we porfaapa should say mutij occur 
again ; and, thi^ being the ease, the questions arising 
out of them continue to be &lt as involving personu 
rights and privileges even now. According, therefore, 
to the preconoeited opinions we may liave formed re- 
garding civil and ecdeaisstical government, are our de- 
cisions npoii the agitating evenU of the seventeenth oen- 
tory. Hence, instead m appealing to. any great and 
common standard of moral right and wrong, eveiy one*s 
scniiiDeots r«gardhig thsm are regulated by hii own 



private views, his own party prejudices, and his own li- 
mited information. This is an evil which is to be re- 
gretted ; but in all matters which appear more imme- 
diately connected with our own interests it is inevitable. 

In intimating that Mr Lawson*s work is decidedly of 
a controversial nature, and professedly written, like all 
other controversial works, for the purpose of espousing 
one side of the question in preference to the o&er, we 
would by no means be thought to imply that its plan 
was injudicious, or its object erroneous. Pure history 
ought probably to be only a simple narration of fitcts, 
but whewver either the 'facu thonselves, or the infer- 
ences to be drawn from the|p,.are contested, we are glad 
to. see able writers sprinffipg uppn bpthsj^^ ;«&pd let 
time ultimately decide which is .in the right . We're we 
to enter at prfsent.into eyfin a supeirfidal examination of 
the numcKOus doct^oes snd arguments advmtc^ in the 
book before us in support.of its author^s peculiar set of 
tenets, we should far exceed the spiu» we can comipand, 
and be led into discussions altogether foreign from our 
purpose. We may mention, however, generally, that 
Mr Lawson throughout is the avowed and determined 
champion not only of Episcopacy, but of all those, high 
Chiudi and old Tory principles which. were. so grie- 
vously detested by the Puritans, which the Scotch Co. 
venantcrs hated as they did Popery itself, and to put an 
end to which, Charles* head was struck off on the scaf- 
fold. 

The lifo of Archbishop Laud, if we except its tragi- 
cal fffir^^si^?T», was in nowise intrinsically remarkable 
or materially different from that of any other church- 
man ; but, as that dignitary was the head and organ of 
a particular partv, it may be advantageously used as 
the peg upon which to .hang an account of all the 
doings of that party. It was with this design that our 
author entered uppn his task, aiad while he was anxious 
to rescue the memory of Laud from much of the^odium 
that has been cast upon it, he had also in view the oaore 
comprdiensive object . of defcijding, in every particular 
in which they had been attj|cked, the institutions of the 
Church of England, ^A originally established by Cran- 
mer, Latimer, and others. In pursuing this p^in, it is 
not to be concealed that Mr l^awson's zeal occasionally 
travels faster than his judgnjent,' and that he sometimes 
attempU to defend error or to palliate injustice, however 
hopeless .that defence may be. We like a sincere par- 
tisan, and we can even forg\ve him for being carried too 
far ; but it would not become us to idlow such faults m 
a work of thia description to pass unuoiiced. We do 
not allude to any of the more notable subjects of dis- 
pute between the high Church party and the Puritans, 
or between the cavaliers and the roundheads, for, as w: 
do not at present propose entering the lists ourselves, it 
would be unfair to pass any sweeping ceu«ur6 ather 
upon one side or the other. But we may, nevertheless, 
be allowed to remark, that a writer may err in »7ery 
obstinate determination to go through thick and thin in 
support of his own party ; and, by an anxiety tq carry all 
points, however doubtful, may throw suspicion even upon 
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his founder and far more unexoepdonabk leMoning^. 
We suspect this is Mr Lawson*s predicament in a good 
many imtanors. The mor* Tiolent of the Seoteh Prst- 
byterians will tell him that it la his wedicsBnMit is al* 
most every page of his work ; for wnat mercy can he 
expect from their hands, after the contemptuoas and 
depredation manner in which he so boldly talks of the 
venerated Lords of the Covenant, treating them UiTaria- 
bly as rebels fanatlca, and knaTea? Some of hia Sng. 
lish and Episcopalian friends, on ^w odier hand,— 4Rid 
it was their good opinion, of course, that Mr Lawaon 
(being himaof an fipiaeopaliao, and aspirant for some 
of the rich benefices of that church) was most anxious 
to gain,— win tell him« we doubt not, that they can dis- 
cover no false colouring any where in his volumes, and 
that lie has only to go on in fiiture works in the same 
manner as he has commenced in this. Mr Lawson hsa 
good sense enough to know ^t truth eommonly lies 
between two extremes ; and as we take to oorsdvcs the 
cnsdit oi being more moderatdy faicHned than either of 
the parties we have mentioned; he will perhaps allow 
OS simply to name, without engaging in any amment, 
one or two of thoae instances in which we think he baa 
gone too far. 

Mr Lawson isof oirinion, 1st, That Charles «< can be 
justified** for determining to impose a tax upon the na- 
tion without the consent of Parlisment. He admiu tliat 
the proceeding was altogether <' unconstitutional,** and 
^ unque^bnably against the principles of the mo- 
narchy ;** yet he enters into a pretty long argument, to 
prove that it was justifiable. This to us appears 
somewhat contradictory.— fSee vol. L p. SSI, et aeq.) 
Mr Lawson is of opinion, 2dly, That the sermons de- 
livered by Dr Sibthorpe and Dr Manwaring, In which 
they inculcated pauive oheiknce and mm^retUtan^, 
are jnatifiable, although contrary to the spirit of the 
British ooDstitMtkm, became, at be attempts to prove, 
they have the united voice of antiquity, and of the pri- 
mitive ebnrch, in their fiivour-^fSee voL I. p. SfiS, et 
seq.) BIr Lawson Is of opinion, Sdly, That Charles I., 
so far ftom having the most dhtant wish to stretch his 
prerogatives beyond their due limits, was all <* gentle, 
ness, clemency, religion, and srateful afi^sction towards 
his servanu ;** yet, immediatdy after making this state- 
ment, he informs us that the King resolved to punish 
Archbishop Abbot for liis contumacy, in refusing to li- 
cenve Dr Sibthorpe*s sermon, in which that preacher 
had Inculcated passive obedience and non-resistanoe ; 
and this, with all deference to Blr Lawson, we think 
another contradiction. — (See voL I. p. 366 and S6a) 
Mr liawson is of opinion, dthly, That in the elevation 
of Archbishoo Laud to the situation of prime mhiistCT, 
there was nothing incompatible, either with sound con- 
stitutional principles, or with the injunctions of Chris- 
tianity, arguing farther, that a civil administration of 
so enpossioff a kind, by an ecclesiastic, is not incom- 
patible with bis spiritual ofilce,— a very comfortable, but 
surely a very heterodox doctrine — (See vol. I. p. 484, et 
sea.) Mr Lawson is of opinion, Sthly, That it is solely 
to ^ the amiable and humane disposition'* of Charles, that 
all the disturbances, which attended the introduction of 
the Solemn Leacne and Covenant mto Scotland, are to be 
attributed ; and that, aa soon as any religious scruples 
were started against the liturgy, and the establishment 
of Episcopacy, severe punishments, supported by a 
itrons milltaiy force, should immediately have been in- 
flicted on all such «^ refractory zealots,**— a very prieaU 
ly, but not a very tolerant doctrinc-^See vol. II. p. 
SAl.) Mr Lawson is of opinion, fithly. That the mo. 
narch*s ^ generous purposes** towards Scotland were 
'' iWstrated bv fanatics,** and that ^< no guilt could be 
greater than that of the Covenanters,'* whose harangues 
and writings he denounces as a mixture of " blasphmay, 
folly, and obscenity,**-.thos betraying no small portkm 
of party feeli&g, in givfaig snch unbounded pnise to 



one side, and denying so entirely all merit to the 
other. 

Maay OMre inatsBess Blight bo addoeedi to abcv die 
ttnoompvomising spirit in which Mr Lawtoa kaa wriu 
ten ; but as he doubtless weired well the consequences 
before he thus committed himself, and in adopting thia 
very high tone, had his own objects in view, we shall 
leave him to all the benefits he may derive from pio- 
mulgatiog such opinions, and gladly turn to the more 
agreeable doty of expressing our very favourable con- 
viction of the author*s learning, industry, and inteUec- 
tnal vigour. No slight labour waa nscassary, betfsis sfl 
the maternls of so voluminous a work could be properiy 
anangedx They who are not altogether ignorant of die 
carefid and extensive research necessary to the produc- 
tion of any historical work, win be at once convinced, 
by the perusal of that of Mr Lawson, of the time and 
toil he must have bestowed upon it ; whilst the mere 
general reader will form some more adequate ideas on 
the subject, when he is informed, in the words of the 
author, that *' besides the MSS. preserved in puUie 
librariea, he consulted upwards of Aree AMufrrii works, 
exclusive of numerous biographies, and general histories 
of recent date;** and from this number, more than 
two hundred are cited in the volumes. Whatever 
opinion, therefore, may be entertained of the tammdmess 
of Mr Lawson's political and theological sentiments, 
they cannot be regarded as either superficial, or hastily 
formed, and will, no doubt, be acknowledged hi many 
quarters aa carrying with them more than ordinary 
weight and authority. Nor is Air Lawson a mere com- 
piler or schobstic bookworm ; he thinks boldly and fai- 
dependently, and his stvle is always plain and distinct 
^•«ften vigorous and aegant He is as yet a Toung 
author, thto being his first avowed productioii, tnongfa 
his shorter lives <n Wishart and of the Regoit Murray 
have previoasly attracted some attention, we now fod 
eofifldent of Blr LawMm*s foture tucoess, from the Ugh 
station he haa at onee taken as a controversialist ; and 
we «e quite sure that the Church to which he behmga, 
and for which he has fought so manfully, will not long 
overlook so able and lealous a defender. 

It is dme to give out readers an opportunity of form- 
ing their own judgment on a fow of the more remarkable 
passages in Mr Law8on*s work. Our two first extracts 
shall be of a theological character ; our diird polidcal ; 
our fourth somewhat nadonal and local ; and our fifth 
simplj descripdve und historicaL We suspect not a 
few of our readers, on this side the Tweed, will peruse 
the following with considersble surprise t 

CALVIVISM Vfrsut EPI8C0PACT. 

^ After the English Reformadon of religion, notions 
had been entertained by many persons in the Church, 
not only subversive of its consdtudon, but highly detri- 
mental to the safety and well.being of the state. The 
discipline of Oeneva, and the doctrine of expediency, 
as laid down by John Calrin, who has the merit, if me- 
rit it be, of contriving and introducing a new system of 
ecdesiasdcal polity, and who, moreover, has the still 
mote quesdonable merit of discovering, in the aaovd 
Scriptures, certain doctrines which exhibit the Deity not 
in die most fovourable light, as he himself was forced to 
confess, when, with grie^ he admita it to be an horriiik 
Jtfer^ttm :— this discipline had led many astray from 
the maxims of primitive truth and order ; and the no- 
tions of expediency as to the Church and its visibi- 
lity, had engendeied a lamentable callousness towards 
that very Churdi of which they all professed to be 
sincere members. Forgetdng that the Church of 
Christ is one and undirided,.— forgetting that the Sa- 
viour himself dedtfed,* my kingdom is not of Ibis world,' 
—and forgettiog, too, that this union is not soldy a spin* 
tual union, composed at the same time of outward betceo- 
geneous maases, but is, in trutli, both a spiritual and a 
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fw p on Jmrien» no Kiaitt were anigiied to the extmra. 
gfamm aiHneyy aod no saftgnnd adopted for the pre* 
HTvatfan of iImm Gboreh, the doctrtnef of wWeh IaCi. 
mar, Riifiej, nd Craomer, had teiged with their Mood. 
Krt die axiom which Land mibieqiieiitly attomed, 
tiioagh dbobdeM meered at bj Dinenten, is strictly 
tme* that the Church must be guarded both agatost 
Borne and Genera^that a Church founded on the 
Apoatks, and not on Christ, ie the Roman and Oene^ 
▼an lo ck b ut that the Churdi must hare a more solid 
basis, or it has no foundation at all ; and that, though 
It must be built on the foundation of the apotUu and 
profheUy Jesus Chdit himself must be the chief comer 
stone* There were, therefore, only two positions^— 
cither that the diurch must be a regularly organized 
bodj, which, though a voluntary associstioo, acknow- 
ledges Christ for iu head, or it must not ; there must 
either be systems of authority and regulation, or there 
must be aaarshy aad osofiMaon ; it must, hi short, be 
either like a weU-govemed, well^rganized kingdom, to 
wfafch it is compared in the Holy Scriptures, or it must 
be so in regulated as Aat all its members may literally 
do that which is right in their own eyes. The former, 
tbcD, was the position of the well-wishers of the Church 
of England, the latter that of those who were preparing 
the way for its overthrow ; the former was advocated by 
those who defended order and primitive truth, the latter 
by those who were on the point of holding out the right 
hand 9i fdlowship to novelty and fsnatidsm. Laud 
hesitated not for a moment to decide ; and his memory 
does truly deserve well of the Church of England, since 
he so early avowed hhnsdf the bold defender of its con. 
stitation.**..-?. 14.18. 

The aenthneals contained in die annexed pMsage an 
abi> stfODg^y cxpzessed I 

THB UXmiAlOIUBLXinSSS OP PU&XTAVISM. 

«« Oa the whole, then, the puritanical objectkms to 
As Cbnrdi of Eo^snd must evidently appear to be 
weak and trifling. Indeed, they themselves ackdow. 
ledged, that the * common burden of rites and ceremo- 
nies,' under which they professed ' to groan,' were in 
themselves immaterial, and did not affect or endanger 
salvation. Where, then, was their vantage-ground? 
Where thefar Justification for that fonatical schism which 
they were the means of introducing ? Where their de- 
itnoe for that alleged spirituality and ' godly reforma- 
tion,' about which they clamoured so violently ? If they 
were of little consequence, why not adopt them, since 
their were agreed to by the whole Church ?— if there was 
nothing in the Scriptures against them, why strain the 
hmguage of Scriptural truth by far-fetched inductions 
and illustrations to oppose them ? They said they were 
of little consequence ; on their own showfaig, therefore, 
they could do no harm ; but if they could be proved to 
have been the practice of the Prunitive Church, then 
they mutt be in themselves not only useful, but lauda- 
ble, and, if not rnugnant to God's holy word, tending 
to edification. If they were agreed to by the Church hi 
floieral, ought the greater number to yield to the lesser ? 
The caise, in sliort, stands thus :— The Church, after 
the Reformation, adopted certain rites and ceremonies, 
which were practiced in the apostolical and primitive 
toes, and certahily what was then practised, is at least 
entitled to some authority ;— but a few men start up, 
and argue that they cannot agree to these things; they 
find no command for them in the Scriptures ; their con- 
sciences are wounded ; they must be given up. What 
theo ? There is no direct authority for the change from 
the Jewish Sabbath to the Christian ; not a single pas- 
sage is there to support this act of the Church ; it is a 
mere matter of tradition : ought tradition, then, to be 
rejected because it is so ? A Puritan, if he be consist- 
ent, must reject it. I could adduce other facts, assent- 



ed to by Ae PoritsBS themselves, whidi rest mcvdv on 
tradition, though it is needless; nay, is it not evident. 



that the ascertaining of the number and extent of the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testaments is a 
matter of literary reseasdi, there net being a single com- 
mand in diese books as to their dinet limitation ? U; 
therefore, the individual co n sde oc e s ef a few muk were 
wonndsd, is that a sufikient reason to justify sdiism ? 
Ooght they not to have known tlutthe opinioos of those 
whom they opposed were just as mndi entitled to reve- 
rence as their own ? And was it lawful for tiiem, who 
were but few in number, to disturb the peace of the 
chureh, and harass the dvil power, and, on being de- 
feated, to give ntleranoe to their fediags in foul cdhim- 
nies and bitter reproaches, when the opinion of the 
chureh was, at least, as good as that of the schismatics ? 
But the wildness of their opinions was too well known ; 
and their attaclmsent to the Calvinistie novdtiei met 
with a deserved oppodthm. They had, some yean be- 
fore, been most active instrumenu in a consf^ncy 
against Elizabeth, and now they were again sowing the 
s^s of national discontent; they were contending, in a 
word, for an exercise of religion, which, had it been 
granted, would have been productive of the moft foil-, 
ful absurdities and extravagances."— P. 83-5. 

The Jacobites will be wdl pleased, and the Whigs 
very sorely scandalized, on reading our third extract : 

A DEFXVOS OF JAXKA TI. AXD CHAmLma U 

^ I have rqwatefly dedared my eonvictUNi, that a 
time will yet come when justice will be done to the me- 
mory of die Stewarts, especially to James and Charles I. 
While it can be proved, from undeniable facts, that in 
many cases diey could not act otherwise than they did, 
it can also be proved that the excesses of the Puritans 
were die great cause of that licenthmsneas and irrdigion 
which dMracterised the court afker the monarchy was 
restored. Too great pretensions to idigioa in mie party 
of the state generally produce laxity in the other; and 
hence it was that Puritanism exhibited religion, not as 
mdeed it is, lovdy and attractive, admirably adapted to 
the wants of man, and devating his soul above the sub- 
lunary enjoyments of thne and sense, but as gloomy, 
austere, and forbidding, imposing unwarrantable re- 
straints on the heart, and subjecting it to a tyranny of 
fallible men, most revolting to human nature. And, 
driven to desperation by tl^ outrageous fanaticism of 
the Puritans in this rdgn, what could those do who were 
at the hdm of power ? It was no longer a reluctant 
obedience, and a mere verhorum prtcUumy but it was a 
struggle, which should obtain the masterr ; it was a de- 
termination by the Puritans to unsheath the sword ; they 
openly dedared against toleration, — they dogmatically 
said they would not submit I need not enumerate the 
consequences. It is enough to know that the sacred 
name of relklon was abuMd to serve the ambidon and 
hjrpocrisy of a focdon; that murder and bloodshed 
stalked abroad in the nation ; that die reign of enthu- 
siasm was drawing nigh; and that the beautiftil and 
spiritual ritual of dieChurch was to be snppUnted by 
the fearful revelries of disordered imaginadoos, by cant- 
ing phraseology, hypocrisy, and tyrannical ambidon. 

«< In the twenty.finh year of his age, Charles I. ascend. 
ed the throne of England. Educated hi the doctrines 
of the Church of England, he justly redtoned that 
Chureh the bulwark of the Protestant Reformation, and 
felt for it that attachment which he was destined to seal 
with his blood. A lover of his country and of its sacred 
insdtudons, he gave an example by his virtue, his in- 
t^ity, and his generous valour* 

*' The commencement of a new rdgn is generally of 
neat hnportance, according to the sUte of nardes, and 
dis hopes in which they choMe to indulge. Had Charles 
gone over to the Puritans, he might, by nnitmg with 
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those dark and gloomj rdigUmitti, hare perfaapt averted 
many of hit Aitore calamities ; but he was bound by 
the constitution and the laws to adhere to Church and 
State, nor could any alterations be eflbcted without the 
unanimous consent of the nation. If« at the first, he 
had made concessions to Uie Puritans, no limits would 
have been set to their extravagant demands ; and, like 
the Papists, the more favours they received, the greater 
would have been tlieir insolence. It was necessary for 
Charles, therefore, to adhere rigorously to the Constitu. 
tion as he found it, and not, by a too facile compliance 
with the demands of faction, afibrd dangerous prece- 
dents for future actions. Perhaps, af^er all, in whatever 
way he acted, his fall was inevitable ; the designs of the 
Calvinists had been in part premeditated ; and it was 
better, it was nobler, for the Kmg to remain by the Con. 
stitutioo, and to bt buried in its ruins, than to become 
the sport of a faction who would not reason^ who would 
have established a system of rell^on, in which there was 
no safeguard from fanaticism, in which every man would 
have done that which was right In his own eyes, and 
who would have set up a Calviniitic Pope In every parish 
in En^d.**— P. 263-66. 

We think it right to give a place in the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal^ for the sake of our Scottish Episco- 
palian readers, to the fiDlIowing notice of 

THK XPtSCOPAL CHUBCH OF SCOTLAITD. 

*' Every sincere member of the Church of England, 
(I will not say every sincere Christian, lestl be charged 
with bigotry,) must feel an interest in the annals of 
Scottish Episcopacy. A flourishing Church, which had 
to contend with endiusiasts for nearly a century, at the 
memorable Revolution supplanted by Presbyterianism, 
—its clergy rabbled out (as the Prefbyteriaos expressed 
it,) from their livings by fanatical mobs, and made the 
sport and impious mockery of Covenanters, and fac- 
tious iealots,^while the great names which have adorn- 
ed its Communion, are now, alas ! forgotten, « uono- 
tioed, and unknown,* by an ungrateful country; these 
sre facts which evince the instability of human affairs, 
ind the misfortunes which attend all national revolu- 
tions, even when these are eventually productive of be- 
aeficial consequences ; where there are a few upright, 
though it may be misuken, men, who look upon loyalty 
to their legitimate sovereign as unworthy to be put in 
:ompetition with their own private interests. Let me 
aot be misunderstood, in admiring the conduct and dis- 
Interestedness of the Scottish prelates in 168& 

<' It would require volumes to detail and diacuuthis 
interesting subject, which yet, even in this prolific age 
3f literature, remains to be discussed ; and did it come 
vithin mv present plan, I would show that the Episcopal 
:hurch of Scotland was, from the very first, the legitimate 
ind national church of that kingdom ; that Presbytery 
if consequently a pUnt of a foreign soil ; that (/"the Co. 
irenanters vtre persecuted^ they were persecuted by the 
State, and not by the Church ; that sJl along the Kpis- 
M)pal clergy were devoted loyalists ; that they were, in 
general, men of piety and learning ; and tliat the con- 
iuct of the prelates, when they were deprived of their 
lioceses, has entitled those noble and ill.requited men, 
vho endured innumerable privations, sufferings, and 
lardships, from the Presbyterian victors, to the admira- 
ion of every genuine Episcopalian and lover of his 
:ountry ; in short, I would trace the secret history of 
ebeUion, fanaticism, and covenanted treason, dignified 
is these have been and still are, by the epitheU of free- 
lorn, religion, and liberty ; these would I trace in con- 
lexion with the EnglUh Puritans, and place in its true 
ight the history of a Church, which has been falsely 
assorted to have been as persecutiog and intolerant as 
ts Popish predecessor. But I must refrain at present, 
or the subject is toe copious and important. That 



Church has now fidlen— fallen, I mean, lo finr at its 
rights are concerned ; though not fallen from its pcU 
mitive order and government ; and, I must say it, ta 
the disgrace of England^ its clergy are suffered to Ian- 
guish in neglect, while even the Presbyterian miniatca 
m Ireland are aided by the state.**— .VoL II. p. 199^ 
201. 

We have already hinted that the work befoce us does 
not attempt to give any account of the private life of 
Laud, but is devoted entirely to the public events in 
which he took a conspicuous part. The consequence 
is, that it affords but little indght into his social and 
domestic dispositions, and sup^es few incidents of a 
strictly personal nature. Our last quotation, bow. 
ever, wiU be read with interest, as it describes the heroic 
conduct of this celebrated man upon the scaffold, when 
about to suffix an ignominious and cruel death : 

THK DKATH OF AmCHBI6B0P LAUD. 

*' On the night before his death, the Archbishop, af- 
ter refreshing nhnself with supper, retired to rest, and 
sank into a profound slumber till die morning, when he 
was roused by his servant ; so little did he fear his ap- 
proaching fate. He felt that the malevolence of his ene- 
mies was at an end ; aged and feeble, his days could 
not at the farthest be many ; and to him death was wel* 
come, since the Church had fallen, since learning had 
been supplanted bv the dark £uiaticism of revolution- 
ary zealots. Yet he could not fail to mark well that 
thirst for bis blood which his enemies had manifested. 
Almost vergmg on the grave, why lead him to the scaf- 
fold, when he was under their power, and when impri- 
sonment would soon have released him from their perse- 
cuting hatred ? Not that he wished to live. To beg 
his life by humiliating submissions, to drag out an ex- 
istence, miserable as it must have been tonim in that 
age of sectarian triumph, to have become the sport and 
mockery of enthusiasu, — his lofty soul disdained the 
revolting idea. To the brave man death has no ter- 
rors ; to the innocent no fearful anticipations ; to the 
Christian, harassed by persecution, it is at all times weU 
come. 

** On the fatal morning, the 10th day of January, this 
heroic prelate, with the utmost composure, proceeded 
to his devotions at an early hour. Thus he continued 
till Pennington, Lieutenant of the Tower, and other 
officers, appointed by his enemies, came to conduct him 
to the scam>ld. 1 1 was erected on Tower HiU. He had 
alreadyprepsred himself for death, and its bitterness was 
past He had ^ committed his CMse to him who judgedi 
righteously.* 

*' A vast concourse of people assembled to behold the 
last moments of this great man. The mournful pro- 
cession left the Tower, and the Archbishop was con- 
ducted to the scaffold. On his way, he was exposed to 
the abuse of the infamous rabble, who indulg^ in the 
most indecent invectives, as if wishing to embitter the 
death of a man whom they hated. Yet there were 
among that motley assemblage those who pitied his suf- 
feriogs, and whose sacred prayers were raised in his be- 
half ; who, remembering him in his prosperity, could 
not unmoved behold this melancholy vicissitude, a&ct- 
ed by those feelings which the sight of greatness in 
distress £sils not to excite. The venerable sufferer him- 
self seemed least of all, to feel his own misfortunes. His 
undaunted courage and cheerful countenance, imputed 
by his friends to bis innocence, by his uncharitable 
enemies, to his hardihood hi guilt, bespoke his inward 
complacency. With an apparent joy he mounted the 
scaffold, *' as if,* says Fuller, ^ rather to gain a crown 
than to lose a head ; and to say the truth, it was no 
scaffold, but a throne, a throne whereon he shortlv wu 
to receive a crown, even the most glorious crown of mar- 
tyrdom.' 
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*< The TCDenUe PrimACe't gnenaiai, howeTcr, teemed 
Teiolfed to annoj him. They had crowded beneftth the 
aaJMd^ and when he eicended it, they endeaTOured to 
diioompoM him by looking upwardi Uiroash the holes 
and crerieei, with the most inhnman and indeeent ex- 
nluidiii. Yet his wonted huoMmr and presence of mind 
did not forsake him. He bcsoogfatthe attendants to fill 
these creriees with daj ; for he did not, he said, wi^ 
his kmocsBl hkiod to foil on the heads of those deluded 



*< Before be prepared for death he addressed the muU 
titede in wliat has been termed a sermon speech, or his 
foneral sesmoii, preached by himself ; and, as he feared 
asi^er the foowns of the Tolgar enthosiasts who sor. 
iwmdod hies, nor in that situation Tslned the applanses 
ot his friends, be disdained any attempt to excite the 
empathy of the behoMeis, ^om a written paper he 
lead this address, commencing with the two first Tcrses 
of the twelfth duster of St Paol*8 Epistle to the He- 
brews, * Let tts nm with patience the race which is set 
before as, looking onto Jesus the anthor and finisher of 
ow fotth ; who for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dared the cross, despising tlie shame, and is set down at 
theiighthandof the throne of God.* • • • • 

** The Archbisliop now prepared for the block, and 
observing the scafibld crowded with people, he said, * I 
thoBjdlit that there would ha?e been an emptr scafibld, 
thatlmight hare had room to die. I besMW you, let 
me haTB an end ot this misery, for I hsTe endured it 
long.* When the space was cleared, he said, * I will 
poll off my doublet, and Qod*s will be done. I am 
willing to go out of the world ; no man can be more 
willing to send me out than I am willing to be gone.' 

^ Yet in this trying moment, when he was dispUiriDg 
a magnanimity not exceeded by the holy martyrs of the 
primitiTe ages ; he was beset by a furious enthusiast, — 
one of those rcfolutionary demagogues who had brought 
Imn to diis mdanchcdy end. Sir John Clotworthy, a 
follower of the Barl of Warwick, and an Irishman by 
birth, irritated because the refilings of the people made 
no impsBMioo on this renowned prelate, propounded to 
him certain qnestioos, with the hope of exposing him to 
his associates, ^ What special text of Scripture,* asked 
be, * is now comfortable to a man in his departure ?* 
* Cnpio dlssolrl et esse com Christo,' was the Arch- 
hishep's meek rq^y. * That is a good desire,' lald the 
mthnsiast ; ^ but there must be a foundation for that 
dLviae assurance,*—^ No man csn express it,' replied 
the Archbishop ; Mt is to be found within.' — ^ It is 
foonded upon a word, nerertheless,' said Clotworthy, 
< and that word should be known.'— ^ That word,' re- 
plied the Arehbishq>, * is the knowledge of Jesus 
Cabrist, and that alone.' PerceiTing, however, that there 
would be no end to this indecent interruption, the Primate 
toned to the executioner, and giving him some money, 
said, ^ Here, honest friend, Ood forgive thee, and do thhie 
office upon me in mercy*' He was then desired by the 
execmtiODer to ^ve some sign when he should strike, to 
iHiich be repUiS, « I will, but first let me fit myself.' 

^* The AxchUshop then knelt down before the block, 
and thos prayed i ^Loid, I am coming as fost as I can. 
I know I mnst pass through the shadow of death before 
I can come to thee; yet it is but umbra mortit^ a mere 
diadow of death, a little darkneis upon nature, but thou, 
by thy merits and passion, hast broke through the jaws 
of death. So, Lonl, receive my soul, and have mercy 
upon me, and bleis this kingdom with peace and with 
puAty, and with brotherly love and chsnty, that there 
may not be this effusion of Christian blood amongst 
thAi, for Jesus Christ's sake, if it be thy wilL' 

«* Having thus prayed, the Archbishop laid his head 
upon the fatal block, and when he had said, • Lord, re- 
cdve my soul,' which was the signal for the execution- 
er, his head was stnick off at one blow."— VoL II. Pp. 
498-508. 



We mnst now dose these interesting volumss, auu- 
ring their author that they have greatly enhanced our re- 
spect fOT his abilities, and that we shall be glad to meet 
with him again in anv work calculated to preserve and in- 
crease the nonouratik distinction to which his varied at- 
tainments may be said to have already raised him among 
the controversial writers of the day. 



ReJUetUmi iuggttted by the Murden recently commit" 
ted at Edinburgh. BHng an EpUtk to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peelj M.P. By a Medical Ofllcer in 
the Royal Navy. Ghwgow. W.R.M<Fhun. 1829. 

This is a spirited, snd, on the whole, a sensible, 
though here and there rather a declamatory production. 
The author's object is, io the first place, to prove that 
the present state of the laws regaidiog anatomy is by 
no means what it should be,— a proposition which we 
suppose nobody will deny; and, in the second place, to 
point out what he conceives would remedy the defects of 
the existing system. He discusses the first branch of 
his subject under seven different heads, which he ar- 
ranges in the following manner : 

'* L The present state of the laws afibeting that part 
of medical education whidi depends on anatomy, makes 
it impossible to study that science efficiently, without 
incurring some degree of criminality.— U. It is impos- 
sible for a surgeon, or surgeoo-apothecary, to practise 
hia profession independent of an intimate acquaintance 
with the structure of the human frame, and at the same 
time consistently with the safety of the public, his own 
comfort, and the security of his property. — III. When 
the legislature requires onethmg, and necessity demands 
another, not only must the enactment of the firmer be 
disregarded, but, in process of time, temptations will 
accumulate to supply the wants of the latter by unlaw- 
ful as well as by illegal means^ — IV. All laws, whether 
private or public, the tendency of which Is to increase 
crime, by increasing the temptations thereunto, are un. 
just, cruel, iniquitous, and non-obligatory.— V. When 
an actual increafe in the crimes of a country may be 
proved to be a consequence of any of its laws, the guilt 
incurred belongs as much to that law, or.those laws, as 
to the perpetrators of all the crimes originatinff there- 
from.— VI. The existing legal impediments to the study 
of anatomy, by dissection of the human frame, are not 
only opposed to the necessities of the medical profession, 
but have been the remote causes of increased, and are so 
still of increasing crime.- VII. The murders commiu 
ted by Burke and his associates having had a legal ori- 
gin, the Uw which divides the guilt with him, ought to 
share his reproach." 

On each of these propositions our author descants at 
some length, and his remarks we consider satisfactory 
and conclusive. We shall give one specimen of the 
manner in which he enforces his opinions, and which, 
though not new, are put in a strong and good light x 

THK MORAL VECESSriY OF AKATOUICAL DI88EC- 

Tioirs. 
« Now, the facU, as they concern the case of the me- 
dical student are these ;— to acquire anatomy practically, 
he must have bodies to dissect ProvidentiaUy, the num- 
ber of murderers has never been enough to furnish the 
lecturer's table, far less to satUfy his pupU's wants. No 
other cUss of executed criminals is by law disposed of 
to the surgeons, nor is there any other legislative provi- 
sion of the kind. On the contrary, if a grave be open- 
ed for the sake of the rottins body it contains, it must 
be in defiance of popular feeling, and in violation of 
legal enactments. Are not the necessities of the public, 
and the requirements of the statute, directly in conflict 
here ? And what, let me ask, can the student do in such 
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a fUnftdoQ ? He mutt eitim abudon hit piolMioD, 
or offimd the Uw. He mutt rilfaer turn his thought!, 
hw tjlenta, and hU hopes, towards another caUing, for 
which he is unfitted, alike by his inclination and his 
previous education ; or he must condescend to oontri- 
bute to the support of ganos of law-breakers, wretches 
so depraved as not to shudder at the occupation of ca- 
tering for the anatomist's studies ; and withal so vile as 
to volunteer for the service, though an illegal, as well as 
a disgusting one, on condition of being paid for their 
trouble. Can there be any doubt, notwithstanding all 
the difficulties surrounding his election, as to which 
line of conduct he wUI choose ? My own opinion has 
been long decided, that no Uw is binding, by whomso. 
ever decreed, which is not, at the same time just. And 
were I commanded by any earthly superior, no matter 
how exalted his rank or legitimate his ri^t to rule me, 
to do augbt which I knew to be contrary to the laws of 
my Maker, the essence of all common law, I would re- 
fuse obedience, prompdy and peremptorily, on the ac- 
knowledged principle that no mfcrior has power of 
himself to set aside the will of a superior : consequently, 
no mere creature can be licensed to issue a decree opposed 
to those of his Creator. Thus thinking, were I to re- 
sume my anatomical studies to-morrow, I would unhe- 
sitotingly disinter, and concur in disinterring the buried 
dead, though every Act of ParlUment wen to denounce 
me in a separate damnatory clause. I would dare, in 
sudi a matter, to disobey all human governors, rather 
than provoke the one Eternal Governor of the world, 
by neglecting any means of increasing my useful- 
ness to mankind. I canvass not the cruel tyranny 
of those laws, by which I am interdicted from the 
most profitable mode of studving how to avoid error 
yet made punishable with fine, imprisonment, and, 
worse than either, ignominy, if by my error I do a 
neighbour wrong. Ab weU might a man be hanged 
for falling on another and causing his death, although 
himself thrown down by a power he could not re- 
sist. ^ But I protest most solemnly against any law, 
whether Senatorial or not, which, if submitted to, 
threatens to expose me, at some future time, to all the 
stmgs and pangs of a guilty conscience. I care not for 
fortune— if my country need aU mine, to it she shaU be 
thnce welcome. I prize not even health so hi-^'liU, hut 
that, to benefit my fellow-creatures, I could thierfuUy 
sacrifice it. I dina not to life itself with so great love, 
as for a moment to hesitote about resigning i^ if thereby 
I might ensure a shigle benefit to the human race, hlft, 
health, fortune, I consider lent me by my Heavenly 
Benefactor for the use of mankind; but that which is 
mine exclusively, to which none but myself has the least 
title, the repudiaUon of which could do no man any ser- 
vice^_my peace of mind,—! dare not with suicidal hand 
put from me. I cannot, I will not, esteem it my duty 
to lay myself open, for country, kind, nor universe, to 
the reproaches of conscience, awakened by the dreadful 
cnme of practising an awfuUv responsible profession in 
a state of wilful ignorance. Neither piince, nor poten- 
tate, nor power, has the smallest right to force n^ into 
any situation of which the above may be the consequences • 
and no law, of which such is the tendency, has any iust 
claim to my fealty. If, through ignorance of some part 
of the human frame, I commit a serious, though it may 
not be a fatal mistake in operating, poor satisfaction is 
it to the injured person should the law, to satisfy Oie 
cravings of his vengeance, make me a bankrupt in estate; 
^poorer satisfaction still is it to me, to give my irold a 
compensation for the ill I wrought, while unsl^pina 
memory torments me wiUi tiie reflection tiiat I have 
manned a feUow-creature, perhaps rendered him help- 
less for life J when, had I taken care to be better in- 
formed m my profession, I had never done him Uiat ir- 
reparable wrong. WhUst, therefore, I connive at the 
lUegal practices of the resurrectionists, I do it, com- 



p^ thereto by iht necesdty,— T do St to avoid the 
Msk of losfaig the calm and quiet of my mfaid hen, and 
to prevent the eternal torture of my soul hereafter.** P. 

Tbe difficttltap, hovfftc m not toal»iv that tks we. 
m(systeaiisdefiKtiYo,bvthavitiepoMible«D ' 

K. To ua it appean pmkoQj e vidmt, that the 
to devise any schene, by which the nsfmiii ' 
tion will cease to be considered as an evil, is «.._. 
bopdeas. Nay, mow, w should b« unwilliBgloi aee 
the Espugnaooe, with which diasectioii is at pr«eat iv^ 
garded, eradicated from the bieaata of our fnimiiii— 
As long aa civilisation cantioiifla, and tha softer tAa^ 
tiona and finer auseeptibilitieaof hnmanityaie csOtivBiod, 
the pubUc cutting up of tl^ body of a Movh^natuwon 
the table of a ]cotofe.^ioom ot^ to ba viewed with mb 
and disgust by all thoie.wb*aM not mere men of sdnica, 
and. who have taught their natun to accommodate iladf 
to the neceeaities of their pioiesaioB. We are peitaadwL 
that m permitting the peai;tice of dissection, the gmi 
msss of mankind wiU always feel tiiat they «re B&air 



mankind wiU always feel tiiat they 
e choice of only the least of two evila. It would be^ 
evil to allow ignorant surgeons to go abroad into- *kt 
world ; and it is an evil to be obliged tocuso thatigno- 
mnce by inf rinsing on Uie revarence w» cannot helpoBi- 
tertuning for the dead. We deteat the vulgar CMt of 
inferior and ooarse-minded anatomists, who are conti. 
nually crying out against i^t they are pleased to v. 
present as the weak prejudices of the multitude. Eiww 
softer feeling that enters the bosom, and throis» ii 
benigner influence over tha hard realitiea and grow. 
nesses of life, may in like manner be stigmatiied aa a 
prejudice. No ; we may submit to a neeessitvi. bat ire 
are not to be bullied into abelief Uiat we^arooonqnetiBfr 
an error* ^^ 

We do not mean to apply these lemarke to theaatbgr 
before us, who presumea not to outrage deeoram by in. 
sinuauons so absurd ; but we are distinctly of opinioik I 
tiiatoftheUiree sources heproposesfiomwheneotoeuiiply 
tiie dissecting-rooms, only the two latter am tnTmi. 
ment tenable. Xhey are,— I. Suiddefc—IL All per- 
sons, no matter what tiieir crime, whoeuffer.the mbb.. 
ment of deatii^III. All oanvictadying in omeLTbm 
our. antiioc, who justly condenms the idea oi-mrweadet^ 
log to the dissectiag-knife the deceased hiBiatcs^ woik- 
houses, or the bodies of aliens and atnngcrs, caft rcoo». 
c^ himself to the notion of awardhigthia.flita to t«^ 
cideStiatouaaomewhatinoomprchensiWfc lVaft,siii. 
cide is held to be a cmne, bat it ia a<:rimo whidi cav^ 
nes Its own pumshment along witii it, and tho full e». 
tent of tiie guilt must lie between the individual and Me 
^?*^. ^°^ ** "«" ^ subversive of almost eseew 
rule of onhzed society, to see the body of a iMndoiu 
derry, a Whitbmad, or a RomUly, exposed in a pnUiB 
class-room beside Uiat of the vilest felon? Whatinsacfe 
a ase would be die feelings of the surviving niativea 
and fnends ? Besides, is notauidde fiequenily the la. 
suit of insanity, and upon what principle of equity woald 
we punish the insane ? It is needleas to expatiate upon 
a suggestion equally repugnant to common sense and 
common humanity. In support of his second piopoiaL 
our author's reasoning seems moia satisfactory :-J^ 

"A second source from which « subjects' might be 
obtained, is discoverable in the bodies of all persons, no 
matter what tiieir crime, who suffer the punbhihcnt of 
deaUu Why should any of tiiese be spimd ?— why, if 
the offences of a Fauntleroy made him worthy of death, 
should his body, after it was strangled, have been so 
ceremoniously handed over to his dishonoured family, 
to be deposited in.a sepulchre beside tiie ashes of Uioee 
who lived respected, and died lamented ? Why not ra- 
Sf ***I® dispatched it (whcUier in cart or coffin, to be 
left to his friends,) forthwitii to the dissecting-roon^ 
where it would have served some more useful purpose 
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1, tfuAitiritli^ttodolitingf Why ftfaould the 
or, the bnrgUi^ the highway robber, with a host of 
etbcn, the penalty of whose crimes is death, be given 
over, after hanging the appointed time, to their brother 
knaves inattad of to the pttblit» wh«tn they warred 
againet all thair liTet ? The ttate deriTet none other 
benefit from tha cUaih of a eltisen^ than Ifaa eoppeeed 
deterring efiect afiMtd by the eJtampie «f his dyitig, 
and eren that admits of so maeb doUbt, that ihaiiy goM 
and great men have looked upon capital pnniehmeat^ 
except in ctees of murder, as worse (hafi tiselese. So 
long aa caphal p«niihaienls do exist, however, ^hy 
shMM not those that undergo them be afterwards de. 
livtnd aver to the teachers and students of anatomy ? 
Tha nodical profeosion, the nation, Che world, would be 
the gidoefs. It ia eertaia^ if the bodies Of men like 
thace be not so made use af, the remains o( those wlio 
dsMsndsd ta their grave* vutained with ffuilt^ will be 
diwarbed^ eaav sy ed away, and dissec t ed. With a choice 
of eviki aupposing (what I do not think) both to be 
evils, ii i* aac wisdom to take the least ? and which ia 
the iMii eaiHiot be doabtfUl, any more than whether the 
fcaiiiy of the hooeet naa, or that of the rogue, is to have 
ptiaviqr, when it may become neeeaeary, for the good 
of the eaiwiinliy^ ta decide upon plans, the execution 
of which BMt he a ttia de d wiyi pain to soma party ar 



It Is not, however, to be denied, that it murder is a 
dariLer crime than forgery, the only mode of making any 
Aktinetion in the punishment, as the law awards death 
to both, is by dishonouring the body of the murderer. 
If the coqMc of every felon be sent to the anatomist, 
this dlatiaction must be saeriflced. and again we shall 
hive to submit to an evil..— >The third m<^e of supolv 
is to be found in all convicts dying in prison ; and if 
tha former is justifiable, this is so also. 

But will these two modes of supply be sufficient to 
aaawer the demand ? It is self-evident that they will 
not» and the difficulty consequently remains almost 
aa osat as ever. We are not aware whether it is gene- 
ra]& loiown, that about tvo hundred bodies are required 
in iidaabargh alone annually i and the plan now pro- 
posed would not ensure twenty. The subject, therefore, 
is one which we suspect will long continue to puzzle and 
perplex the lejisUture ; and though the '< Medical Offi- 
eer ** haa said a oood number of sensible thioss regard- 
ing it» ha has nekher cut nor untied the dordlan luiot. 



jLondon. FHnted for the Proprietors. 

W» hallow it IB geoefally known that this periodieal 
waa sta rt e d with a view to iia becoming the organ of the 
HafofiiW, at the Qoaeterly and Rdiaburgh were of the 
Tofiaa and the Whigs, ka eonttibotora are anderstood 
to ha disaiplea of Mr Benthaas's acfaool 9 though it 
HMMC ha aoafesaed, that being men 9t talent, and acre- 
owevy mmk of tha worlds tiiey have picked up some pieees 
ofiofownatiow that do not exactly amalgamate with his 
syMeiBa Still, they proliMa to adhere to it; and this is 
conaiitenoy 9 and we love consistency even when it is a 
little caiieatnied » espedaUy in these di^ of chopping 
and changing. 

Of ooune, in out capacity of lilersfy eritict, we have 
nothing to do with the politici of theee gentlemen, and 
sbaU tlierefore begin our Mto/mrae rttUomi of what is 
to ha foand in thmr laet number, by setting apart aU tha 
aMidea which bear p t o f esa e dly and exclusively on thia 
topic* Article I. ia on the Catholic queation 9 it is in- 
tended to be tsnribly witty* Art-IIi. iaabriefpolitl. 
cal and statistical account of America, addressed to the 



B«Mledrthticftut)tryalii<'ihaiidadlilt#i*e.** Art 
XT. ts dn the hkckneyed siib|e^t of abtehtedsm. 

Hiese let a^kart, ibd first di^uiaitiortA to which #e 
turn our attention are, Attft. v. and Ttll. Both of 
them are on the suhjeet of professional education, and 
are powerAilly and spiritedly written. The former treats 
of the system of legal eduettion in England, ahd al- 
thou^ we think the rteform it p ropo se s too sweeping to 
be either practicable or usefal, there can be no doubt 
that a case has been made out which calls for some le- 
gislative interference with the education of members of 
the higher classes of the law in England. We coindde 
still more heartily with the sentimeots and opinions of 
the latter article, on anatomv. We would recommend 
it to the attentive petusal of every man in Bdinbnrgh ; 
fbr the honourable, though in gome measure misdirect- 
ed feelings excited by the late horrible events, kept alive 
and exaggerated as they have beeti, by the readiness of (he 
newspaper ptess to cater to the inordinate ap^tetite df the 
public for the disgusting detaila, call for some such seda- 
tive. Art. XVI. *^ Fiyging at Public Schools,*' ought 
perhaps to be mentionedhere, aa connected with tlie sub- 
ject of Education. It would be an amusing enough 
specimen of thuAdering dedarttatidh dBout a perft6t 
trifle, but for thfe disgusting nature Hf one fit the atories 
raked up, and the diaingenuous application of it. One 
iaolated event In the course of centuries — ^tbat event 
seventy yedra old-i-is brought forward as conclusive 
against a system. 

We come now to our o#n peculUr province«.the li- 
terary articles. There Is one objection to moii of them, 
that they are mere political diatribes under the false 
colours of critical disquisidon. Thus Art. XIIl. of the 
present number, *' Beranger^s Songs,*' is a simple state- 
ment of the political arrangements and public feeling nf 
France; to which several of the songs of that popular 
author are appended ; but without any account of the 
author, or of the characteristics or merits of his works — 
without even an attempt to create a semblance of con- 
nexion between the quotations and the preliminary dis- 
cussion. We admit that this is an extreme case, but, 
more dr less, the pAicdee is ttf be tecognifed in ill their 
critiques. Thus, In Art II. *< Living Pdets of Holland,'* 
we are treated to ati essay on ^b» merits of a ehnreh ds- 
tablishment; and in Art. Til. ^ Haftgsfhto Tales," to 
another on the hoUowness of poUcicJ reforms proowd- 
ing from the crown. Thete dieduMloni ftiay be very 
leaftied, ingenious, atfd Just % bnt diey ftre not crffielim. 

This pclitical tendency nf the WeMiniMfef Reviewefs 
hat yet a mdre malign effiset on (heir ftitidstt. Th^ 
an \xk the habit of pnrisiftg or coodemnfag a #01^, not 
on ^e groofid of ita Ktera^ fnerits^ btif acecnrdinfg m It 
is fhvonrable or unftt^Owrable to their own moral arid 
political teneta. Thus, hi the present mMnbe^, tile 
^* Hungarian Tales," a work of very inconsiderable li- 
terary merit, is noHoed and landed beeeusc certain spe- 
culations therein contained coincide with their own opi- 
nions. And thus the author of Pelham narrowly escapes 
a drubbhig, which is bestowed heartily on the rest of 
that daas of novelists, because thel^ sentiments happen 
to be aristocratical. Some li^t U thrown 00 the cauaes 
of this style of criticism in an article (IX.) on ** Spanish 
Novela^'^ m the present number. They there give a 
detailed aocotut of theff notions of what an historical 
romance ought to be ; which, being interpreted, means, 
that it ought to be a history in every respect, but that of 
strict adherence to truth. The fact is, that *^ the Oods 
have not made the«e gentlemen poetical ;" and it is no 
wonder that they are guilty of blunders when they wan- 
der beyond their spheie. One of the freest from this 
their besetting sin, ia Art IV— "Dlyrian Poems- 
Feudal Scenes." ^ 

There are several miscellaneous articles which we 
pass over briefly. Art. VI. is a puflT direct, of a retpecu 
able sermon by Dr Channing.— Art X. is an angry no- 
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tice of the lesnied W. Wadd'i ^* Comments on Coqpu- 
lency, Lineaments of Leanness, Mems. on Diet and 
Dietetics.** We could not, for some time, imagine any 
possible cause why they should be so savage on poor Mr 
Wadd ; but remembering die ?ery pondoous attempt 
at wit made by the critic at the commencement of his 
review, we obtained an alternative solution of the pro- 
blem. Cither theb ill-will is the srople emanation of 
the rivalrv of brother wits ; or it is. the very proper and 
natural pique, that all unsuccessful nourish against all 
successful jokers — Art. XII. is on <^Sir Richard Phil- 
lips*8 Personid Tour.'* It is worthy of the subject, and 
has evidently been drawn from the balaam box, for the 
sheer purpose of filling seven pages. — Art. XIV. is a 
curious statistical document,' containing full and accu- 
rate details on the Finance Department of the I^ondoo 
Newspaper Press. 

On the whole, the Westminster Beview contains a 
very fair proportion of the good and bad things of this 
earth. 



Hafpinesi Pounds and other Poems. By John Sanders. 
Edinburgh. W. Hunter. 1829. 

All we know of Mr John Sanders is, that he is no 
poet This work is in blank verse, whi6h, we doubt 
not, he considered the easiest species of versification, be- 
cause he thus escaped the necessity of rhyming ; but in 
excluding rhymes, Mr Sanders has excluded the only 
external sign by which we could have been induced to 
believe that he was aimihg at poetry. However, Mr 
Sanders has his own regard, for he assures us that he 
has ^' come at the idea, as weU as the experience, of 
happiness ;'* and if this be the case, the prize gahied 
will render him independent of any opinion which may 
be pronounced on the subject of his measured prose. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



FInt 



CROSSING THE UHX. 

From ^ Jomrmal of L U ut e tu mt S • 

grest Neptnoe with his thre6-lia(k*t 
mskiet them risa or Ikll: 



That rates the nss. 
His dewy lockM did drop with toiiie 
Under hu diadem impmall : 
And by his side his queene wVCti ooroosU* 
Fair Amphitrite, mostdivinely fUie, 
Whose yvocie shouUen wexen covend all. 
As with a robe, with berowne direr halie* 
And de^t with pcsotos whkfa th' Indiui sees fbrhsr wtpttiva. 

Sfbwsjss* 



Pvi^ Chara<^u^^iographieal and Characteristic 
Sketches^ with Portraits of the most distinguished 
Personages of the present Age. VoL II. for 1828. 
London ; Knight and Laoey. 

The Biographical Sketches In this work, of which 
there are twenty-six, are very respectably written ; but 
the portraits are the most excruciating things we ever 
saw. They are not very horridly executed, or absolute- 
ly unlike ; but they are just sufficiently well done to 
present a faint and glimmering caricature of the ori- 
ginal, which is both provoking and lttdicrous,^4istress* 
ing and absurd. 



The Ladjft Library. Part I. London ; 
Lacey. 1829. 



Knight and 



This it a handsome little work, intended exclusively 
for the use of the fiOr sex. It proposes to keep pace 
with the improvements recently introduced in female 
education, and is to contain '' what is valuable in 
science, elegant in accomplishment, delightful in litera- 
ture, and useful in domestic life ; not cloaked in ab- 
struse technicalities, or shackled by the pedantry of ^e 
schools, but in such a garb as will please by its unaf- 
fected simplicity, iu condensed knowledge, and its 
agreeable variety.*' This is promising pretty largely; 
but as far as we can judge from the First Part, the exe- 
cution bids £ur to oorren>ond with the conception ; and 
we therefoie recommend tha work to the attention of 
our fidr friends. 



DuRiKo our voyage through the tropics in die 
tiful evenings, when it was my watch below, I lowed lo 
sit at the open port, before the carriage of the greftt gun, 
and mark the prog^ress of die vessel through the dear 
and verdant waters, as the little waves played tlMmaelTes 
around her bends, and shoals of fish darted, with die 
rapidity of lightning, by her sides. On one of these €»c- 
casions, I was suddenly startled ftom my med i ta t iosM 
by the cry of *< A sail a-head ! halo I Neptune ! Nep- 
tune ! a-hoy !*' and on gaining the deck, perceived a leige 
tar-barrel flammg on 1& ocean, and gliding paat oar wee* 
sel ; which, I was given to understand, was the ro3ral beige 
of the venerable watery Ood, who had annoaiioed his in- 
tention of coming on board next morning, to tupwrinissid 
the shaving such of his children as had not prerioual/ 
crossed the great boundary of his dominions. 

Next morning, accordingly, this august personage 
made his appearance on the quarter-deck, about half-past 
nine a,m,, and advanced to seat himself on a gon-car- 
riaffe, under a gorgeous canopy of various-coloured flaga, 
and surrounded by innumerable streamers, which kept 
waving to and fro with every wandering breexe. His 
dress, consisting of a buflEalo*s hide, with such other ira- 
rieties as could be procured on board, added to an iron- 
crowned, hoary-bearded mask, rendered him a very gro- 
tesque figure. By his side was seated a gigantic 
white-robed mariner, something resembling an old wea- 
ther-beaten woman, intended to represent Amphitrite. 
The royal chariot, preceded by a band of music^ and 
drawn by sixteen men, painted from head to foot in the 
most ludicrous fashion, led the van of the p r o cess i on, 
and was followed by the numerous constable, bearing 
thehr rods of ofiice, all decorated in a singular manner. 
Next followed the unportant barber, wim his train of 
necessary attendants ; and his Oceanic Majesty's honae- 
hold brought up the rear. 

After.parading the quarter-deck widi all due ceremony, 
the procession baited opposite the cuddy door (that is, the 
door of the great cabin on the upper deck) where his god- 
head was welcomed by the officers, and accepted the of- 
fer of a ^lass of spirits ; nor had his fair spouse any he- 
sitation m swallowing a potent draught of the same in- 
spiring nectar. When tne barber (who did not fiul to 
exhibit his huge iron raior) and several of the other aU 
tendants had also paid their devotions at the shrine of 
Bacchus, the car was drawn into the lee waist, where 
were prepared a deep cistern, (composed of a tarred top- 
sail, supported at the four comers by corresponding 
stanchions, and filled to the brhc with the salt water of 
the tropical ocean), a covered throne for Neptune and 
his exquisite consort, a scaffblding for the bisrber and 
suite, and a narrow plsnk across the reservoir, on which 
were to be seated those unenviable individuals who were 
destined to undergo the ceremonj of '* shaving." 

At this moment the beating of the drums, the soiuid 
of the horns, the shouts of the mariners, and the criea 
of ** Bring forth my sons I bring forth my sons !" in- 
dicated to the anxious beings below, on the gun-deck, 
that all was in readiness to commence the businen <^ 
the day ; and immediately a band of the horrific con* 
stables came to lead me, (I was then only a midship- 
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man,) bfindfoldecl, and. with a palpitating heart, to the 
place of execatlon. No sooner had I gained the sum* 
mit of the companion-ladder, than a deluge of salt wa 
ter, from innumerahle bucketo, was discharged nnoere- 
mooioaaly into mj face ; and when I attempted to gasp 
for hieam, an unceasing stream from the 6re.engine was 
directed, by some expert hand, right into my mouth. 
In this state, panting, and almost breathless, I rushed 
forwards,' with much exertion, dragging constables and 
attend^ts after me, till I gained the foot of the ladder 
wlMdi led to the plank crossing the cistern. This I 
ascended, with some difficulty, amid tlie cheering of a 
merciless multitude, took my seat on the tottering plank, 
and awaited, with anxious expecution, the dref^ul re- 
sult of all this ceremony. I had not sat long till a 
rough bnuh (every hair of which seemed to be formed 
of a Porcupine's quill,) saluted my chin ; then a sharp- 
toothed saw (Intended to represent a raxor,) was passed 
OTer my checks ; then a bucket of water was thrown in- 
to my ftoe ; then another dense stream from the fire- 
cngioe was directed into my mouth ; and then the frail 
plank was withdrawn from under me, and I plunged 
headlong and breathless into the abyss below I ^is 
was not an : in the dstem was a shelf, and on this shelf 
a man (dressed in a bear*a skin, and creraiog on all- 
IboiB) whose duty it was to hold the subject of tlieir 
mirth, in some time, under the surface of the water. 
Straggling, as it were, for my existence, no sooner did I 
fed the homed dutches of the great bear^ than I struck 
him audi a blow on the head, as caused him to let go 
hb gra^ ; and almost insensible, I scrambled up tne 
sides of the dstem, and threw myadf down oo the deck 
bdov. Still no quarter was allowed me ; I had yet to 
make my way through a deluge of water, showered on 
me from the forecastle, the decks, the booms, and the 
topSy to the after-part of the Teasel ; which, had I not 
immediatdy accomplished, I Terily beliere I should 
have sank exhausted under the ordnL 

Notwithstanding all this rou^ng, however, I contri- 
ved, on the whole, to preserve my good humour, and X 
had no sooner recovered, and hegtm to look about me, 
than I seized a bucket, — joined the enraptured perform- 
ers of tliis busy scene, — and was among the first to sa- 
lute my haplen messmate, who next made his appear- 



Allsv an the midshipmen had passed through the 
hands of the barber, the shaving of the seamen oom- 
Dcncsd : this was a more serious business, for the chins 
of many bled profusdy, and their mouths and eyes were 
feaaEfbUy disfigured by the tarry brush of the barber ; 
wfaik torrents of their favourite element were showered 
on their hooded heads without sympatliy or restraint 

In die meantime, the shaving advanced with great ra- 
pidity; and before twdve o^clock, the procession re- 
turned, in aU'its pomp, to the cuddy door, in the same 
Older na fbraierly ; when the captain's health, with that 
of aU the legitimate sons of Neptune, was drunk, with 
kmd and continued dieers, and tlien the sports of ^e 
momiiig oondttded. But towards evening, the (Captain 
Qfdeved a liberal supply of grog to be served out to each 
of th« aaUors, snd the remainder of that night was spent 
in— 

tf Draining the goblet and singing the song." 



SaulABSL BUKTIXG IK AMS&ICA* 

Thzks axe foor spedes of the squirrd, with which 
the pensantry of America are familiar ; — there are five 
with which they are acquaintecL The first are known 
to them under the names of chippy , red^ ftiSocAr, and grey 
tpdrr^ ;— the last is caUed theJiyUig^squirreL He is 
a bcantifBl little anhnal. The fur of his tail, in colour 
and texture, resembles that of a beaver, and in arrange- 
ment is uniiform as the downy feathers of the turkey. 



His skin, whidi is deUcatdy soft, and partially white, 
on close inspection seenui to be a misJU, He looks as 
if pot into a bag, wide enough to hold two of him, with 
apertures in it to disengage his head and claws only. 
Properly speaking, he does not Jly, He cannot ascend, 
except by climbing. When the wind is in his favour, 
he looks out for the taHest tree, from the top of which 
he leaps, and by spreading his loose gown, and setting 
his downy rudder, ne '^ goes on his way rejddng." HU 
body is about four inches in length, lie is generdly a 
favourite, and this, together with his shyness and dex- 
terity of evasion, prevents him from hevag often molest- 
ed. He lives in me holes of the forest tree, and loves 
the upper tier ofhertht. Some affirm that he has power 
over the quantity of air he carries about him, so as to 
suit his shape to his mode of ^ progressing^*^ 

The chipping squirrel, or *< chippy,*' or ^< streaky,*' 
BO called from his peculiarities, is the smaUest and l^Mt 
numerous of the species. His voice is like that of a 
young chicken ; his sise that of a smaU rat. He is of 
a red or dun colour, with black streaks down the back 
and part of the sides. He loves the orchard, and Uvea 
in the stone wall, and is sddom troubled except by the 
schoolboy. 

The red squhnd is about twice the size of the chippy. 
He is altogether of a bright dun colour. His tail is 
bushy, and large in proportion to his body, being of 
equal size with it. He lives in the holes of trees. The 
oak most generally supplies him with a dwelling ;— .the 
nut-tree furnishes his winter provender. A simdl hole 
wiU not serve him ; for the supply he lays in is great. 
He frequents the orchard and the wheat-lield ; plunders 
the baro, and sometimes intrudes himsdf into the dwell- 
ing-bouse. Passing through the hickory grovc^ you 
occasionally hear him nibbling at his favourite repast— 
the nut. Sometimes the falling of one from amidst the 
tree, with a hole in dther side of it, minus the kerad, 
will indicate to you his '< hall of the feast of shells." 
If you happen to alarm him, and awi^en in him suspl- 
dons of an evil design, you will hear him, by the time 
he gets to the top of the tree, long and loud — dut-chit- 
chit chur-r-ring — ^in exulting defiance of you. Some- 
times you will see him in the form of a V, his body and 
tail suggesting the two members of that letter, perched 
upon we larger limbs of the apple or cherry tree, feed- 
ing daintily on the chdcest of the firuit. This is his 
most hazardous utuation ; for not unfVequendy does the 
chance directed, or skilfuUy cast missile of some mis- 
chievous urchin, huri him from his festive board to the 
inhospitable earth. Here, notwithstanding, he has some 
diance of escape ; but woe be to him if his path be en- 
countered by the disgorgement of a school-house. Every 
pass to the woods is guarded ; every stone-heap blodt- 
aded, and a sentind stationed at the foot of every tree. 
These preparations alarm him ; he drops his food ; re- 
covers his fore feet ; ascends the tree ; and chatters. 
This is sooh put an end to, for a good cUmber mounts 
the throne of his dominion. Like other kings, under 
similar circumstances, he becomes panic-struck. He 
jumps from spray to spray, and attempts to pass his 
more immediate adversary ; but he abandons this at- 
tempt, on seeing the trunk of the tree enctrdcd by an 
host. He is at last driven to the extremity of one of 
the branches, and from thence shaken to the earth ;.— 

** Now comes the tug of war, and din of arms." 

Down he comes, amidst shouts of '' fair play t fiur 
play ! give him the fepce, or hell take the stone wall,"— 
^* guard the old oak tree,"— ^^ keep him out of the wbeat- 
fidd,"..<' fair play t no dog8"_'« the rail feBce—there, 
now--«t him, boys-^-huna !"— (Ratding of stones- 
tearing of clothes— misdirected missiles, and bloody 
noses.)— «« The hickory trees I" ^< keep him out of the 
tsU one." The poor animal gallantly strains every 
nerve ; throws his fortune on the cast of a die, and 
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htvrtly datbet through the midst of hii enemiei for the 
tall hickonr. He b closed upon end grappled fot^ but 
woe be to toe fiogen that seize him, -Ibis dagger teeth 
are driven to the hilt. He escapes from between their 
feet, ascends the topmost twig m the tree, and chatters. 
His ill*judged exultation only instigates bis pursuers to 
cany the war once more into every branch of his domi* 
nion. The spirited little animal leaps from bough to 
bough, dexterously avoiding those that can be shaken 
by the enemy, till he finds himself manceuvred into a 
situation whidi renders his farther exertions vain. He 
wants not for resolution ; — ^he ascends the highest pin- 
nacle, and leaps headlong to the ground. After this he 
seldom escapes, owing to the descent bewildering him. 
He is sometimes sacrificed to the demon of Revenge ; 
but oftener bis magnanimous intrepidity rouses the 
generosity of some *' influential** of his adveisariea, 
who rescues him from the lacerated fingers of his pre- 
meditadng executianert, and gives him back to his sil- 
van recreations. 

The black squirrel is nearly double the size of the 
red, and the grey is, perhaps, quite sOb They love the 
most productive soils, and hence the colonist meeta them 
oftener than chance alone would direct* In new settle- 
ments, their numbers and destructivenesi are so grea^ 
as to command the attention of the minor authonties* 
A varie^ of methods have been adopted in order to ia- 
ciliute their extermination, of which not the least e£fec«> 
tual is the ^^ Squirrel Dinner." Don*t mistake me ; I 
do not insinuate that these worthies retaliate on their 
annoyecs, by eating them out of existence ; although 
these dinners still obtain in many places whete the ne* 
cessity for them has oeaeed. And m all probability, in 
another generation or two, when luxury may more pre- 
dominate, and when the animal, by growing scarcer, will 
be considered a rarity, it may become, what its name 
mote directly expresses, a feast on squirrels ; broiled, 
stewed, pyeC/Ud^ and roasted ; therein more resembling 
an oyster-feast, than what at present it is--a challrage 
from a given number of well-wishers to their settlement, 
to kill more squirrels, within a certain time, than another 
specified number, nnder penalty of fbrfeitiag a dinitcr to 
the whole party. 

The number of squirrels killed oo some of these oc- 
casions is immense^ The American new^apers, a &w 
years scnoe^ contained an account of one, w«at of the 
Alleganies, where 17,000 were said to have been destroy- 
ed. Another account aopeased lately, meAtioiiing8000w 
Kven this last was bdmdied about by some of the Biitii^ 
joumalisu as «* Yankecism.** It is perhapa excoaable 
on their part, however, seeing that the aRaflgeiBaDts of 
the hunt wern not coupled with iu amount. These 
matchsa aometimes have 200 on each sid«» two moBthe 
to burnt ; and two townshipa (perhaps 7S square nilesl 
of specified huntiog ground ; and, as £u as the writer 
of this recoQeets, the 17,000 above alluded lo waa the 
proceeds of such a match— the ceolentioB of two town, 
ships. This ia about 424 squirrels to each roan for two 
months, or lets than three squirrels every four days^ aa^ 
about 236 squirrels eaeh square mile. No one that is 
the least acquainted with the interior of America will 
treat thia as impossible. The number killed ia coast- 
ed by scalps, each contender bting^ig hia number ea the 
appointed day. Hawk and crow sodps are sometimes 
also isclttded. 



FINE ART& 

BMHTB xxmtmiov or ncvvixt av in 
r BOTAi. iiraTXTirTioar. 

{.Second Nbtke.} 

Ws BMOtaeiied our ialentie» hut flsiaiiay of no* 

ticing, in the first j^ace, the portraits, and especially 



those of Mr Wataon Gordon, and anbisqaatttty tlM «orb 
of the principsl landscapepainters. We have chosea 
this arrangement of the different branches of art as we 
conceive portrait-pamting, if not the highest, certainlv 
the next important department of the science to hietorw 
cal painting. By portrait-painting we do not mean lo 
include all the miserable representations of men sitting 
in vulgar importance in a mahogany chair, with a red 
curtain behind them ; but those portraits alooe, which, 
from their intrinsic merit as pictures, are objects of 
value and admiration. In illuatration of the prepriety 
of this classification, we need only call to the reoollec- 
tion of the reader, (and if he cannot bring them to me- 
mory, knowing nothing about them, he will perhaps 
take it for granted,) the portraits of Titian, Reubens, 
Rembrandt, Velasquez, and Vandyke, besides others we 
could mention, than which there is nothing more ad- 
mired or rechorch^ in the whole range of art ; and we 
may also remark, that these distinguished individuals 
were eminent as historical painters ; yet their historical 
pictursa are certainly not more valued aa worka of art, 
than their portraita, which at thia Booment form soime of 
the principal attractions of the finest galleriet ia Eu- 
rope. 

We have gone a Iktle out of our way to ftato ths 
above focta, in order to remove the impression that por- 
trait-painting is in itself a secondary branch of art, aa 
impression which we know does prevail among the bet* 
tcr circles in Edinbuigb, who, we make bold to say^ 
however enlightened on meet auhiocta, hftve not aa yet 
a very elevated taato in matten rnnnacNd with the 
fine arte. No doubt, taste must grow with the ait iu 
s«lf : and whilst it must be allowed that ait in Scot- 
land is but in ito in&ncy, it is to be feaasd that bet 
sister taste ia altogether atill-bom. In Modem Athens 
there is certainly a great affectotioB of encoaraging art* 
But If this be analysed, it will be found toconaiat of a 
compound of vanity, and a love of BomiMmg, For In- 
stance, a legular-bred artist, who haa studied htm ths 
antique, who haa painted nsuch firom natoie^ and who 
has made the works of the old maateraa oonsiaiit so«ies 
of in t e r e st , and improvement, one would naturally eapetx 
to lise in his p r o fri sio n |— butno— he won*t de } he haa 
been too long before our eyes ; his pictures are certain- 
Ij beautifiil, but he has been regularly hcoo^ up 
amongst us he haa lost the ^aims of neveky* In 
short, be cannot be made a lion of; and, above aU, he 



might not sufficiently approciate the honour of onr m- 
tronage> Bot, let a youngster come hot from Bnme thai 
little monoayllaUe will caat around hie 



ever common or plebeian it may be, an air of elaesto 
importance, which ia quite irreaiatibie* and wfakb no 
intrinsk moiit of his own eoald ever haeo aequiied for 
him. It doea not signify that he haa bMo^t nothing 
back with hhn, but some of the hard badeeloariBgof *e 
Italian school, and a small atook of tsavslled eeBi€ik-..otfll 
he is from Rome, and that word tarns all haefonlte into 
beaistioai If a sculptor, in like mannea, ban the mhnii* 
tial cUima of a Ufe devoted to scisnoe, and mdenied t»- 
lenta— atiU, if he'.ia not now, and cannot well bsr Uoniaedf 
he won*t do. But let a stone mason come forth, and all the 
almost Ineupesable difileultiee of the art vtwash before 
him. Never mind what he produces — whether it be a 
hero apparently under the i nmi e n ce of the lumbago, or 
a caricature, not superior, if equal, to a Dutch toy., 
still, like a canoniz^ Catholic saint, he is worshipped 
forthwith ; and his fame is published by the enlightBn- 
ed amateurs of Edinbursh, as a bright star that haa 
come irom the desert, to md a new ray of light on the 
Modem Athene. We should be sonry to deny these 



men a fair proportion of praise and patrobags; bwti 
we ese them pushed far beyond tfaek deaerts, to the . 
judiee of thoee who are infinitsly man entitled to' the 
enooongaoent and apptobation of their foapw- citlw s^ 
we consider it the duty of every tme friend of art to 
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ve edktldtf k the datr of tviry true ftiioi of wt to 
cooie fotihy and to cUun fbr them the merit they de- 
lervew We hate beea unable to reiist thU digret- 
ttB& ftooi the lubjfct immediatel7 before ns, to which 
we now return* 

Tbo picture bj Watson OocdoUy which principally 
attracu our attention, is his full-length portrait of Colonel 
Momy of Polmaise. He is represented in his yeo- 
manry onifonn ; and we believe the picture was natnt- 
ed for bis regiment, who have taken this means of testis 
fjing tbair respect for their commander. Nothing can be 
moee manly or dignified than the figure ; he is standing 
with his bdmet in one hand, apparently addressing his 
oflkoB, whilst with the other, be is holding his horse, 
wiw is represented in the act of rearing, but in such a 
pentle way as to proclaim the managed steed. I believe. 
It has been said, Uiat the figure is too placid to stand 
slnngaldft of a. prancing horse ; but only, a timid gentle* 
man, who would feel seriously alarmed if his horse were 
even to prick his ears, could suppose this remark correct. 
We b^ to assure this gentleman, that such elegant gaiety 
on the part of a charger, would not only be a matter of per- 
feet iDdiifoence to a good horseman, but rather a thing to 
bedesired. JGven were it not so, is the painter to be allow, 
ed none of the liceno^ which is so liberally granted to 
the poet, especially when it is absolutely necessary, to 
the arrangement of his composition ? It appears to ns, 
that over the whole picture, there is a fine diivalrous 
ibeling which is considerably beifthtened by the attitude 
of the horse, in itself beautifully drawn and painted. 
The mansgement of the light is conducted with much 
sdenee ; the principal light is admirably concentrated on 
the bust of tne male figure, and from thence, carried 
along the arm holding the bridle, and on the neck of 
the finrso, till it reaches the second light, in tiie extreme 
distance of the landscape ; it is then happily repeated on 
the hand holding the helmet, and by a light on the lock, 
jmnt of the horse, and also in the upper part of the sky. 
Hiis arrangement of light reminds us of a remark of 
the excellent and talented Lord Kldin—who, speaking 
to the BcT. Mr Thompson, said that ^< a picter, like the 
heavens, should hae a sun ^— without it, it*s a blind bu- 
siness." "Very true," said Mr Thompson. •* But 
that*a no a* it needs," his lordship added, '' it maun 
hae a moon also, and satellites forby." in these quaint 
wordi, we have an admirahlf kaure on composition..^ 
Mr Thonpson, some time after, repeated to JuordEldin, 
dien Mr Clerk, his own remarks, which, in the multi. 
tnde of his occupations, he had forgotten. He seraied 
much pleased with their truth, and could hardly believe 
hehadmadethem. » Did I sav that ? Wed it*s deevilisfei 
weelaaid; butlcannathinkthatlsaidit."— Befovslsa. 
ving this picture, we must remark, that Mr Watson 
Gordon iS| generally, extremely happy in his full-length 
portraits; in proof of this, we need only call to reoolfee. 
tioa, his pictures of the Right Uon. Lady Gray, the 
Bight HoiL Lftdy Hampden, Captain Stewart^ I54h 
Hussar^ and Dr Hunter, Professor of Humanity, at St 
Andrews, which latter picture, we learn, is now engia. 



Ln the present exhibition, Mr Watson Gordon*s por- 
trait of ur John Nasmyth, BarL, is a most Vandyke- 
like pictura. It is weU composed, and delicatdy colour, 
ed, and there is a most gentlemanlike air about it ; the 
thing of all others most rarely met with, but yet moat 
essentially rrauiaiti^ to render a portrait permanently 
agreeable. The portrait, by the same artist, of Bisb<^ 
Sandford, is an excellent picture— 4i very faithful and 
agreeablo likeness. We were also much delighted with 
a striking rq^reaentation of Professor Wilson ; the head 
is coloured with so nmch vigour and truth, that the pic- 
ture seems to breathe. Amongst his portraits of la&s, 
his best is No. 118 ; it has a simple exprewion of nature 
abont St, which is very fascinating ; and it ia aa beanti> 
hi in detail, as it is rich and transparent in colouring. 



The rest of his portraits are aU^ood { but want of space 
prevents us taking particular notice of them. In conclu- 
sion, however, we must remark generally of Mr Wat- 
son Gordon's piotures, that they are quite divested of 
every thinglike trick, and arepainted in a true and natural 
style, which in the end is always the most delightfuL It 
gives us also great pleasure to remark a manifest im- 
provement in meir general colour ind keeping since last 
year. 

Among the other portraits which call our attention, 
are some excellent pictures by two verv rising artists, 
Messrs Graham and Colvio Smyth. Of the former, his 
best seems to be a portrait of a lady, No. 34. The 
head and hand are delicately painted, and well drawn. 
His picture also of the love-letter, the property of Baron 
Hume, is a very beautiful and fascinating production. 
Among the portraita of Mr Smyth, the most perfect 
is that of Lord Gillies. As a likeness, it is very faithful ; 
it is coloured in a numly style; and lain exedlent keep- 
ings His portrait also (^ the Lord Commissioner Adam, 
is venr good.— Mr Lauder has a very clever picture of 
an officer in the French hussars ; we believe it is a por- 
trait of a son of the accomplished Madame CatalanL 
He haa also two paintings, tne one the death of a Ho- 
man aoldier ; the other Coriolanus and Aufidius, in both 
of which there is much talent. The figure of CorioU- 
nas is remarkably good, and over the whole picture 
there is a great deal of excdlent colour. The head of 
his picture of a girl reading, is also delicately and 
sweetly coloured ; but the hands are rather large and 
maaculine.— There are two portraits of a young English 
artist, Mr Faulkner, representing two of the sons of 
Sir John Hay, who has kindly sent them to the exhi- 
bition. These pictures are particularly worthy of at- 
tention, as being simple and faithful representations 
of nature ; they are composed with good taste, and are free 
from all trick or meretricious effect of colour, which ap- 
pears to us to be the great curse, which our great glaring 
exhibition-room has brought on our national school.-. Wa 
have a poctrait also, bv Mr Partridge, of Mrs Hastings 
Anderson, worthy of the greatest admiration ; the draw- 
ing of the hands and arms is quits beautiful ; and 
throo^iout, there is a fine tone of harmony that ia truly 
refreshing—. We cannot leave the department of portrait- 
painting, without mentioning the name of Mr DuncaOy 
a youn|(artiat of great modesty and genius. He has long 
been distinguished as the beat drawer in the Academy, 
and ia now fairly entered on the long jouney of art, on 
which, however, he haa gone » graat way. Bia small 
portnut of a lady. No. 73, ia lemaskably pastty ; al- 
though we think that he might yet chooaa abetter colour 
for the dress, which does not harmoniae with the general 
tone of the picture. Hia Scouh milk-gjlii, pi^assd 
by Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart., ia bcautifuL Wc 
would aug^t to this artist, that what should now most 
occupy his attention, ia the atudy of simple taste and 
good feeling, especially in his female partiatu ; ISmt this 
purpose, he should take every opportimity of obaerving 
the air, character, and dresa of Udies who really are so^ 
both by birth, and manner, and education. We hardly 
have the pleaaura of being acquainted with Mr Duncan 9 
but, from his pictures and drawings, we expect ranch 
from him, and wish him well — No. 1, Lady and Parrot, 
by Mra William Carpenter, ia a beautiful and ladylike 
picture, and we believe it has met with tlie admiiatian 
which the firir artiat well deserves. 

We shall proceed to conridet the landieapfa ataU fin* 
tuzday* 

T8IBD SXHIBITXOV OV PIGTVESf Ma VUI 
SCOTTJStf ACABEMY* 

Wx bate had nusch pkaamra In paying uptati vi» 
sits to the Exhibition Booms of the Scsttidi Aodkmy, 
whiih wcro opened only a few days ago ; and as soon 
aa we have conduded our remarks upon the pictura at 
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the Rojal Instltutioiiy we shall proceed to a considera- 
tion of those at the Academy, we cannot help regret- 
ting the separation of the Academicians fVom tlie parent 
institution ; bnt the enoonraeement which both Exhibi- 
tions receive proves, that so &r ftom injuring, th^ rather 
assist each otner ; and we shall at all times make it a 
rule to speak of the works of art produced at the Aca- 
demy with the same Jdndly feelings as we entertain to- 
wards their brother painters at the Institution. £tty*s 
«< Judith,** and Martin's ^^ Deluge,** this year exhibited 
at the Academy, offer of themselves a treat of no common 
kind ; of these, and many other excellent pictures, we 
shall speak in due time. 



PRXaEKT STATE OP THE DBAXA IN EDIKBUEGH. 

To the Editor of the JSdmburgh LUerofy JotamoL 

Si&,«.If there be any weight in the opinion of Ro- 
bertson, Scotland's favoured historian, that a nation must 
be considerably advanced in refinement before it acquires 
a taste for dramatic performances, I sliould like to ask 
how the justly reputed intelligence of the Scottish capi- 
tal is to be reconciled with the measured support the 
Theatre receives in this city ? — support that is always 
fluctuating, and most commonly meted out inchmeal. 
Is nature's mirror — ^tlie workmanship of mighty minds 
— bedimmed by the atmosphere on crossing the Tweed ? 
How must the exertions, the power, and the humour of 
that manager be paralysed, who is sickened, evening af- 
ter evening, with an account of empty boxes — an emp- 
tierpit(if the thing be possible) — and a deserted gallery ! 
Relative magnitude and means considered, is the present 
company of this city inferior in eeneral talent to that o( 
the first houses of London ? If there be aught to ad- 
mire in varied and effective capabilities — in an ^most 
perfect, winning, and chastened delineation of charac- 
ter, Mrs H. Siddons stands alone, and far iVom rivalry. 
It is true, that Miss Noel may not have been the subject 
of the rank puffery which has followed Uie heels of an 
unnameable multitude of MademoiseUet and Madamet, 
but are her notes less delightful to the ear — less thrilling 
to the bosom ? It is not my intention to notice and to 
praise every Individual of the establishment ; there are 
here, as in every other theatre, some to censure, and 
others unworthy even of censures But they who, in the 
midst of the remied and irresistible humour of Murray— 
the quaint nationality of Mackay««the unstudied drol- 
lery of Stanley — the strong characteristic sense, and al- 
ways good acting of Denham — the frequent manly 
touches of Pritchnd — and the genteel foppery of Jones, 
can find nothing to be pleased with, are destitute alike 
of sound sense and correct feeling. 

There has been a great deal said about the march of 
MeUeet ; but the apathy at present existing in this city, 
on the subject of the drama, reflects but little credit on 
our public taste or spirit. Shall it be said that Edln- 
burgn — the capital of Scotland.— the storehouse of her 

literature— the centre of her genius could not support 

one theatre— on^ only one ! Will the city which con- 
tains the authors oi «' Waverley,'* the «< Isle of Palms,'* 
and the «< Man of Feeling,"— the city that gave birth to 
Miss Paton and to Sinclair, — that possesses a Siddons 
and a Murray,— that has been justly called Uie Modem 
Athens, ftom other and nobler causes Uian its local ap- 
pcazaooes,— will it remain insensible to the power and 
the interests of the drama ? It is surely only the slum- 
ber of a moment ; yet, upon a subject blended with the 
amusements, literature, and genius of our country, it 
becomes the duty of the press to arouse itself, and as 
soon as this duty is perceived, you^ I am certain, will 
not be found silent.— I am, Shr, &c. 

J. M. vv» 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
No. V. 

In every grade of the social drde in this dtjr there 
u but one topic of conversation — the ** eternal Catbo* 
lies" and their ^* Question." The artist drops his pstl- 
let, and the author his quill, to mingle in the din of 
« Concessions," " Claims," " O'Connell," " Peel,*' 
" The Duke," « Winchelsea," '« Protestant ascend. 
ency,** " The Pope,'* ** The Jesuits," " The Bruns- 
widc dynasty, and the glorious Revolution of 1688.** 
The declaration of Ministers, so utterly unexpected, has 
produced a tremendous impression outside the House— 
and the party who formerly looked up to Mr Peel su 
their **• heart of hope," express their sense of what they 
term his apostacy, with execrations both loud and deep. 
I was in the House of Commons on the first night c»f 
the Sesnon, and heard the Home Secretary's attempt at 
explanation. To judge by hb manner, I should have 
said that the Right Hon. Gentleman was heartily 
ashamed of himself, for more unequivocal symptoms «f 
secret embarrassment I have rardy seen exhibited by 
any public speaker. The simultaneousness of the many 
conversions to his new way of thinkiog, and the simila- 
rity of the causes of change assigned by the various 
neophytes, were unspeakably ludicrous. Mr Peel's 
chief defenders were the members on the anti-ministe- 
rial benches, and when Brougham opened the congratu- 
latory peal, his look and tone, unused to the compli- 
mentary mood, struck me forcibly as the same with 
which Mephistopheles must have greeted Faust after 
perfecting the bonds for the transfer of his soul. WhaU 
ever honourable members may think of Mr Peel's 
'^ painful sacrifices," I have found them, as &r as my 
sphere of observation extends, very lightly estimated by 
people of all political persuasions. I have heard not a 
few ot the *^ agitators" themselves declare, in very un- 
measured terms, that their confidence in their old op- 
ponent was nothing increased by his sudden regenom- 
tion. Ministers have placed themselves in a pedlous 
position — for, without canvassing the merits of the ques- 
tion, it may be readily premised, that if, as they pro- 
fess, their contemplated measure be an endeavour to sa- 
tisfy both parties, there are ten thousand chances to one 
that it will be palatable to neither. In the meantime it 
cannot be denied that a large and infiuential portion of 
the community continue opposed to coooesnon; and, 
unquestionably their opposition would have been much 
more energetic had they anticipated the course which 
Ministers have thought proper to pursue. A man of 
first-rate senatorial powers would have a fine field for 
his ambition, by advocating the opinions abandoned by 
Mr PeeL There is a miserable deficiency of talent and 
original thinking in the House of Commons among the 
orators of every denomination. The speeches are gene- 
rally confined to the use of a sort of newsp^er uaog, 
and when one or two of the leaders have exprMsed thdr 
sentiments, the rest sing out to the same note, with the 
most wearisome monotony. I have witnessed displays 
of oratory more eloquent, and not less argumentative, 
from University youths of two years' standkig, than the 
late debates of the Honourable House. When we look 
to the probability of the throne being, in die ordinary 
course of nature, occupied by a minor— the distracted 
state of Ireland— the weight of the national obligations— 
the total absence of decided genius, and the general dash 
of interests, dvil and ecdesiastical, we may wdl rq^ 
the future with serious apprehension. 

To turn from the affairs of the real to those of the mi- 
mic world — I went, as I informed yon I would, to Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, to see the first representation of 
the Widows Bewitched— a piece of which I shall roereh 
say, that I hope ^' ne'er to look upon its like again." 
It had all the extravagance of a pantomime apart fto I 
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its hiuDoar. Yet it was faTonrably rtceived— 4>y a pack- 
ed boose, I suppose ; and has been since prodnced scTeral 
timet for Cockaey gratification. The management made 
ample atonement for this atrorions imnosition on an en- 
lightened pnblic, by the manner in which they revived 
Farqnhar*s ^^Remxiting Officer** on Saturday night. 
I state but the simple fact in saying, tliat I could not 
denie, with the exception of two parts, which were never- 
thelesB respectably filled, to see that play better acted. 
Long live Charles Kemble ! his Captain Plume was the 
very prince of kind-hearted, rakish, recruiting officers. 
WR9aeh*s Serjeant Kite was not less excellent in its 
way ; it was a model of imperturbable audacity. Keeley, 
a comedian of Tom Thumb dimensions and infinite 
drollay, and J. ^eeve, did all that mortal Thespians 
could do to banish spleen, as representatives of the genus 
bampkin. The ftill-blown beauty of Bliss Chester, and 
the captivating coquetry of her expressive eyes, gave 
MeHmda a chtfm beyond what she had received from 
the juxthor of the play. Sylvia was weU supported by 
Mrs Chatterley ; but the actress of by far tne greatest 
promise and most decided skill, was Miss Nelson, a 
young lady who but lately made a successful debut in 
the '* Country Girl,** and who performed Rote with a 
natnial simplicity and vivacity unequalled by any fair 
member of the profession in Lradon. Though the walk 
of the two ladies is very difierent, yet it is obvious that 
Mini Phillips, in native talent, is no more to be com- 
pared to Miss Nelson "than I to Hercules." The 
mode in which the '^ Beaux Stratagem ** and the «« Re- 
cruiting Officer '* have been produced at Covent Gar- 
den, is worthy of the best days of the drama ; and there 
is nothing to be regretted except that the great size of 
the house prevents the audience from fhlly perceiving 
the exquisite character of the acting* 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TBZ FKAT&TCmB's COmPESSIOy, A F&AOMXHT. 

jy John Makolfn, Author of^ The Buccaneer, and other 
Poems,*' « Scenes of frar,** ^c. 

** Mr last dread secret wouldst thou hear 
Unto tikis couch of fire draw near.<» 
While yet my brother vralk'd the earth, 
To daim the rights of elder birth, 
Oft had I 8igh*d for his repose 
Among oar Others' ooffin'd Fows ; 
For, though the sun shone full on him. 
My path was ever dark and dim, 
And whilst he lived, liis presence cursed 
The hopea ambition in me nursed. 

" Afiff on Darien*s deadly strand. 
We Join*d together thai bold.band 
Whom brave Balboa led hi quest 
Of a great ocean to the west, 
Beyond that strait whose mountain chain 
Binds dose each Trana^tlantic main,— 
Rocks of eternity that brave 
On either side the assailing wavc^ 
Where everiasting silence broods 
Upon the sultry soUtudes. 
Xxiiig days we toil'd through desert woods, 
Havmnnah swamps^ and torrent floods ; 
Where wearied ones, who stoop'd to lave 
Their pardied lips amid the wavib 



Ceroome with toll— were seen to sink 
In aluinber on the coding brink. 
Where the deep vralers* deaftning roar 
Awoke them from their rest no mofe. 
Ascending from a central dell, 
Wall*d in by crag and pinnacle, 
We gain*d Uie height s ere setting day 
Had fiided on their tops away— 
When all at once such shouts arose 
On their primeval deep r^ose, 
From rock to rock in edioes flange 
As if each diif had found a tongue ;^ 
« The sea, the sea l^-^And on the^anoe 
Bdiold the boundless Mght fri pnw*, 
The endless ocean, spread below. 
All crimson in the sunset glow ! 
At once the kneeling pIlgrimB raise 
The prayer of thanks the hymn of praiss^s 
From each tall mountain minaret- 
Like moslem chant wiien sun is set— 
Which died in distance like the hy 
Tliat weeps o'er pleasure fled away, 
And, heard upon a foreign strand, 
Reminds us of omr native land. 
And etrauis which there we loved to poor 
Beneath our lady*s latticed bovrer. 

'< I've heard that music can arrest 
The dark intentions of the breast, 
And oft a casual strain, 'tis said. 
Hath come to fidling virtue's aid. 
When evil purpoae, miraed for yean^ 
Hath mdted in repentant tears. 
I know not,— but it fiUl'd with me 
That magic power of mdody ; 
For whiles upon a diff that stood 
All grim in airy solitude^ 
So high, the brain~wonld red to think 
Upon ^e gulf beyond its brink- 
Far severed from the rest— while there 
I mark'd my brother kned in prayer, 
A demon-thought my soul possess'd ;— 
Just as the sun his fiery crest 

Quench'd hi the distant sea. 
One gUmoe I gave— no eye was near. 
Then plunged him frtnn that hdght of fear 

Into Eternity!— 

« Desoendhig from each airy stecp^ 
We gain'd at last the mighty deep, 
When in a wild enthusiast mood, 
Balboa rush'd into the flood, 

Arm'd with his gleaming sword. 
Which thrice he waved towards the west, 
And the great sea that chafed his breast 

Claim'd for the king— his lord. 

** Such is the tale tOl now conoeal'd. 
And with my parting breath reveal'd ; 
Its mem<M7 like a gleam of hdl 
For ever in my heart doth dwell. 
My soul in dreams of night to soar»— 
In dreams /—even now I see him there !«- 
I see the rock— the floods bdow, 
Not bright as then with Heaven's own gkyw, 

• See Rob^rtsoD^ Hittoiy of AnMrisSi 
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THB BDINBUBOH UTBBA&Y JOURNAL. 



Bat toMii^ iA • . 

Hecomw hfnimiiM tliBtgfaaiayi 

And beokoDt oa me to tfa* itMP 

At which the ihiMUtorinf iwh dothcPup^ 

Oh warn me from hit q^tctre gmp— 

My Uood is curdling in hit cltap— 

I fiOi^I fiOl!— with mortal dretd T— 

He shrieked— and sank apon his bed. 

With terror printed on the day 

From which his soul had pass*d away. 



80K« TO MAEia. 

B^ Jmm ShtHdam Xhtmkt. 
T»*as my ain, Lutc !— yeVc my ain ! 

Forms sae fahr I ne*cr met mony ; 
Hearts sae true, so fond, LuTe, nane ! 

Tehre my aIn I— my dear !— my boony ! 
Years a sc e ra a soore amais« 

Hae we to'ed and Ured theglthtr, 
Ilk ane sweater than the laat ! 

Ye're my ain !— *I hat nae ither ! 

ffliall we make the ae aeore twa? 

Bounteous is the power that's o*ar ms 
Bloomy summer's scarce awa,— 

Mdlow autumn's a* before us ; 
Long 'tis then till winter, dearl 

Comes wi* thougfatfu* smile and graett OS} 
Par's the dose— but, fiur or near, 

Ye're my ain, where'er it meets us ! 



■BKXVADK. 

Thai strain again ;— dear Bessy, dng 

Tliat mdody once more to me ; 
That magic measure back doth bring 

The full-fraught memory of thee : 
Those eyes of purest, heaTenliest blue^ 

That shone thy sunny locks among^ 
That dimpling diesk of rosiest hue,— 

Oh! wake agahi that dulcet aoog I 

Night hath bar auUan robe out-flung, 

Veaing all beantaooa thinga and bright,-«i 
The heaTen-yault with the ataiugem hung^ 

Thoae eyes that shed a sweeter light ; 
Then breathe that soft and simple^atrain, 

That memory may recall to me 
Thoseeyes, thatcheeic,— oh! once again 

Dear Bessy! wake thy minstrdsy I 



And rodcB by earthq;uakea ri^en ; 
Nor leas the anJi that spanned the flood^ 
On whidk I oft an in&nt alood, 

Hd£.waytwizltBrtliai 



Was danger then a» B^t a tUng 
That I eould tper^ wiA biri-Uha 

0*er what I fear^ to Tiew? 
Shan reason, noUest fruh of year% 
Bring but a tndn of hopes and feao^ 

Which childhood never fcn^w? 

Hare I not learnt, in riper days^ 
To look with less con f i d ing gaze 

On hearts that loved me then? 
Oh that the world were less to ma! 
I would not fed its treachery, 

Andbeadiildagain. 



BIAVZAMj 



Liycs* 

Written on visiting the Fall of 5— 
tinceackiUL 



iforihejirtt time 



I remember, when a child, 

How oft I croosed thy torrent wild. 

With footstep gay and light ; 
Nor did I tremble on its brinl^ 
Unconfldent as now I shrink 

With horror at the sight. 

No wilder now thy watera Isapy 
Like drifted doudt frwa tiasp 10 attep^ 



Written on finding witkered kmm 

waking frmn slumbering at the foot ff mm Mine, 
Ah! you are Idnd, ye leaves ! 

Ye know that to the gloomy hannta ttfoMO, 
Where the heart wildly griorei^ 
I care not thoof^ I ne'er i 

And thviibre, toft ye lie 

Upon my breatt, that 1 1 
So deeply, that the sigh 

Of my sad heart inay not dlttorb mhoe etr. 

Yes! I am tired and ddc 

Of the drear world and aU hor eold ddighti : 
Her days they lie as thick 

And heavy on my tfhdt at her idglili;. 

I wander through her streeti, 
Woful and lone, while every paaser by 

My strange appearance greets 
With a duU amile of wondering modcary. 

So they would look on yoa» 

Ye wither*d leaves, if some unftding gnat 
Would ruddy waft ye through 

Their bustling places, full of gloom and dust. 

Upon my heart ye rest 

As softly as the tender roae-kaf bright 
Upon the gentle breast 

Of some sweet maid, a child of pure delight 

And ye are loved as wdl ^'^ 

She loves the rotaJeaf lor its bri|^ anny 
And itsddidous smdl)— 

I love ye for ytor dark and i 



Oh! sweet, sweet is the sleep 

Which fiJls upon the dim and hcanry ey% 
When in the bosom deep 

Decay is vrorking swift though a&ently. 

My weary head 111 lay 

Agahi beneath this tree so bore and lon^ 
And dumber still away, 

While the dull honn of day i 
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XOVT BLAKC 

Atomner. 

ShanrUl kttdy aMMdid to the 
■ wiwMrpriMd to obwm H 
llMbkr vlondoor of the noon and itan. 

fhevialt of HatTO, too» iMmed higher, and of a darkar 

eoloiir.3 

Wh«w boM Biirrto^ *y AriUtar i»Vi »d ftars 

iUtnafti owAy'd, ImHi oMh dmd peril pMi'd, 

And Mmml Bltno% ■Kywwboand aunuiiii rei«h*d at 
iMt, 
Reoioter ablne the eternal atarry apherea. 
Mom dialaiit walka the mooo, *iiild deeper Uoa^ 

And HaavM'k vaat dome dilate^ and higher aeema ; 
The way-worn pilgrim aeea, with wondVing riew, 

Eadi atar decUne, and pale ita wonted beama. 
8a, when Ambition hath from lift*a low ralo 

Our fboCatepa lured, when, danger'a path defied, 
WaVagain'd, aft langUi, with lbrtuna*a fiiVring gala^ 

The wiah'd-for place— the pinnacle of prid»— 
The phantom Bliaa thna mooka oar cheated eyea. 
For ftrthar aa wo mounty tbe dear delusion lUea! 

G. H« G. 

WUi^utO, London, 



UTBBABT CHIT-CHAT AND VARISTIS8. 



A yotmn of Talat. mtdar the ttcia of Skatchat of Irish Cha- 
faelir, flom the pan of Ma S. C Ran, the aaaUbltaad talMtad 
adMor of the Jnfanila Forgat*llO'No^ ii announoed tat paWca- 
tiootaAptiL 

Thaoav aal rari«d edition of the Wavarlay Novali* (vhiah 
no fhfBMtljr aBHOiieaiH to ba poblbiiad ia aonthlx votamcs, b 
to make in appaaraaea la June naal. Itlatobadadleatad by 
paraBlaiQn to the Ki^ and li to be aiahanWiad with fronti*. 
pieeataad TlgnaCtai, from daalgaa by WUkli^ Lailla^ Nawton, 
I ■nrhear, and other aminaatartirtfc ThegaDeralPzefiM!ewillooo> 
tain aa aeeoqntof the moft cniioui and interaitiiif dicunastaoeet 
an ni ia fta il with tlie origfaul productioci of tha dilftrat worki, aa 
wan aa of tba railous kgands aod fkmily traditions wUeh form 
dit grouDd-vork of tba Noyeli. Some infbnnation will alio be 
flfia aa to tteplaaat where tba ioanaa are laid. TbaworkwiU 
be eaeaadix^ly moderate in price ;— *' Waverley" wUl be ooo- 
tained in two handsome volumes* and will cost only ten ■hiiHng*- 

81r Walter Saottfs new Norel of Anne of Oeiarstain may be es- 
paetad by tba end of Mar^, or early in April. 

A foil and general history of America, from the landing of Co< 
Inmbns to the pi e i e nt ttme* is annoonced by Mr K^'Jan. 

An American aanaal, tor 18S9, eaOad '* Tbe Token* a Christ* 
maa and New Year's Present,** has been published at Boston. It 
is modi infbrior to our own in point ot embellishment, but con- 
tains saf?eral highly respeetaUe oonpositkiila both in prose aod 
▼eraat 

The tottOi edition of UdaTs Cookery Is prepariag fivpubUoa- 
tloa. It la to bare an entirely new Appendix, consisting of ob> 
servatioas en the dilftreot meals of the day, and partkubo-ly Mr 
Uds^s method of sefrlng up a suppef.at routs and balh, a wvi^ 
of no little i mp ortance fai the fashionable world. 

Shortly will appear, Portratta of tbe Dead, and other Poems, 
byH.ai}eakln,Ksf. 

OmiBiTTAt. Tnrmro.— Wo have had an opport imit y of esa- 
miniiw a pratty eztensiTe ooOection of birda, flowen, butteriUes, 
dte. executed to tbia style of art by Mr and Mrs Cmickshank, 
who hare reoenay risited Edinburgh, with tbe Tiew of teaching, 
this accomplishment to young Uidies and others. Nothing can 
exceed the brOUant cflbct whieb their mode of laying on toe CO- 
toon producss, and as the pupil is perfteted in twdve lessons, the 
art k wall worth the attention of our lUr townswomeo, as aflbrd- 
iag a graeeftil and elegant amusement tor theb leiflure hours. 

Thtatrieol Ooiiip^Peake'9 new ftroe* called '« Master's Hi- 
Tsl, or a Day at BoulognCf" hu been successful at Drury Lane; 
Liston played the principal part->Cooper's novel of '• The Red 
Rover* baa been dramaUsed with great edat at the Addphi;— 
oar dd friend T. P. Cooke soatalning the part of Fid; a saUor. 



even better than he does that of tbe inimHable Loay Tom Cqffln» 
—Miss Phillips haa been |daytog Imogtn, and the critics differ 
about IL This very circumstance proves, that Miss Phillips is 
•Ola Miss O'Neal wherever there Is Itrue genhis, eritldsm hi. 
voluntarily hides its head and blushes at its own littleness^— The 
annual expenses of Covent Garden amount to about fifty-four 
thonsand pounds, and the nightly, consequently, to between 
three and tour hundred. The nlghfly rteetfii, on the ether 
hand, we are infonned by the Lonrfoa Wetkly Review, do not at 
present average above one hundred and fifty pounds. Theproa* 
pacta of the manager, therefore, must be amaiingly pleesant 
It is said that M. Scribe, tbe French dramatic writer, has reatt« 
sad during tbe year 18S8, from the performance of his diflbreat 
pieces, the sum of £5000. It i« not every acHfte that is equally 
successfuL— There is to be a grand musical festival at Chester, 
next Septomber, for whieh Braham, W. FhiOipB, and Mha Fa- 
ton, are already engaged.— Miss Paton has been making a pro- 
vincial tour, but retoms to Covent Garden next month, and Is 
to appear in a new Opera by Rossini, to bo called ** Normans and 
Saxons," thestory of which is taken from " Ivmhoe."— An Open, 
the music chiefly by Liverati, called, '< Carron Side, or the Or- 
phan ofPortogal," has been performed here, but not with the 
saceeas it merits. Tbe siulden death, as it were, of a relish for 
dramatle entertainments to this dty. Is to us quite unaccountable^ 
The receipts for the last two months cannot have averaged £20, 
a-night, whilst the nightly expenses are £40. If this goes on, 
Bdinboi)^ must soon be without a theatre, and Mrs Siddona and 
her brothermust look for that patronage to London whidi has 
been denied them here. This is rather a startling truth t and we 
hope such a catastropha will be averted before it be too late. 

Weekly List or FKAFoaMANCsa. 
Feb. 14.»Feb. 20. 
Sat. CharUi XHt ^ RomoA Drodf . 
Mow. Do., aimpBon ami Co,, ^ Ttu Bottk Imp, 
Tiraa. Camm Side, Pong Wong, ^ CharUa Edmofd* 
Wan. CharU$XIL,*Tma$hiiMaTyatuafU 
Tkuwl, Carron. 8id», Tom Tbtanft, tf OiMiieyi 
Fai. CkarUa JUL, The Scape Goal. ^ Ramah Droog. 

Booke very roetnMwpiMhkti,*'€M»f% CollaBttoa of Stotatos. 
Fait IL, royal 8vo^ Al, 16b..^paahelm's Beeleriaatleal Annals, 
notes by Rev. O. Wright, 8vo, lOb-Phillipir Uw cf Evidence, 
seventh edttton, t vols, royal Svo^ £t» 10s.—Dr Foater on tbe 
Disorders of Health, 8vo, 7s.— A Cantab's Lalaai^ psose and 
verse, by James Stringer, f vols. ISmo, ISs.— The Bookbinder's 
ManuM, 18mo, boards, zs. Od.^-Biwop Hebeia Sermons, pisach- 
ed to England, 8vo^ 9s. 6d.— Kewsey's Portugal Illustrated, se- 
cond edition, imperial 8vo, £3, ts.— Bemay*s German Poetical 
Anthology. Itmo, 8e. 6d.— Remainaof the Rev. C. Wdfo. fourth 
edition, 8vo, ISs.— Vince's Hydrostatlci, 8vo, sixth edition, is. 6d. 
Rev. J. B. S. Carwithen's History of the Church of g«g>*»wij 
Part I., to the Restoration of the Church and Monarchy, to 1688, 
S vols. 8vo, £1, 6s.— PoUok's London Pbarmaoopmla, If mo, 6e. 
bds.— Parry's Toyages, voL VL» l«mo, is. bds.— HartshomePI 
Metrical Tales, 8vo, ISs. bds. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa shall present our readers to next Number with No. L of a 
serlea cf papers to be entitled Moral and MjacBLLANBOua Ea« 
aATa, which will be conttoued regularly once »«fortolghtt and 
which we are happy to announce are to be furnished to the Edlf^ 
frur^ LOsronf Jovmo^i by vartoua anthers of estabUahedreputo- 
tkm. 

"PsahnusP" defence of his artide to the " Christian Inatniet- 
or," to reply to the letter of our correspondent *' A. J.," wUdi 
appearedtoour Sd No. has reached us too late for tosertlon« the 
suti()eet having been now lost sight of by our readers. 

"The Innocenfa Prayer* todkatae a genius for poetry whIeh 
Ome will Improve^— ^' Une Dame de dnqne pieds " is witty and 
amusingH^'The Cmciflxion'*b vigorous, but imperfisct— We 
regret that none of the dAisioos of " B." of Aberdeen wUl 
suit us.—" J. L" Is good enough to say that we " shall hear 
from him ere long to a strato diametrically diflbrent{* we taw 
ventty hope soi— There is a good deal of power to the ballad of 
" Wenin^fold's Daughter," and some of the stanaas are excel- 
lenti but the catastrophe Is too lisebly brought ont^ and thara 
are too many csrslasnissaes to admit of publifation. 

We beg our Correspondents to understond, that we cannot un- 
dertake, to all cases, to return the manuaeript of toose produo* 
tions wito whidi they may llsvour us ; and we hope^ thcrafo9% 
toey will retato copiea. to their own possession. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Qmneded with Soienoe, Literature, and the Arte. 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KINO. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of ORTGI- 

^^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in the Varioui 
Depttbnanti of LftAnture; SelMce, and Uie Arti: • * - 

«< A Teal and existing Library of uiefiil and entertaining know- 
ledge."— Ltfrrary Gautte. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANV, being intended for aU agea 
as well as ranks, is printed in a style and form wliich oqmbine at 
onoe the means oCgiving much matter in a small sp*ce« with the 
requisites of great clearness and focility. ^ 

The Pioprielm of this most Taluabie Work bw tooaU tte nab- 
lie Attention to the annexed List of what have oeen published. 
A volume, containing as much as a thick 8vo, is published every 
Three Weeks, price onlv 3§. 6d. ck>th bdafds { or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5e. Also, in order to 
suit the conveoieneeof aU parties, it may be had in Weddy Pwrta, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Work li 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. ,, 

Edinburgh: CoirerABLJB ft Co., 19, Waterkw Place, and 
HuMTa Chancb« ftCo., Londoo. 



■^ W0AK8 IN THB PAS88. 

1. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient and Modem. 
By J. S. MxMBB, LL. D. Author of '* The Life of Canova," &c 

ITOL 

i, HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its establishment in 1336 to 18^8 ; comprising a Preliminary 
Discourse on ^ Arabs, and also the Life or Mahommed and his 
Suooeison. By Edwabo Upham, Esq. Author of " Rameses," 
Ac • 

5. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE ofa TOUR tfafough Parts of 
Denmatk; Sweden, and Ndntay. By DbbWbitt Cobway, Esq. 
IvqL" .. • ... . r • 

4: HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 
yean 1798 and 1805. 



CHARLES MACKENZIE, 

2, Weit Regitter Street^ comer of Prince* t Street^ 

RESPECTFULLY intimates that he has just 

^^ Published a List of a Valuable Collection of BOOKS, now 
on Sale at his premises, a^the very low prices* affixed; among 
whkdi axe copies of the following, at the reduced prices quoted : 

Loekhart papers. 2 tolf. 4to, bds. £*, 2i. £1, 10s.— Bruce'B 
Travels, 7 vols. 8vo, bda, £4, 10*.— Encvclopacdia Britannica, 
iO vols. Ito, sixth edition, Ixis, £32, £17.— Bateman and Willan's 
Delineations of Cutaneous Diseases, good imprcssioni, Dublished 
at £li'. 12s. for £7, 7s.— Bacon's Works, 5 vols, 8vo, bds. £5, 5s. 

£2, 15s. 6d Watt's BiUliotheca Britannica, 4 vols, 4to, calf, neat, 

£12, 158. £6, G3.— Gibbon'g Rome, 12 vols. 8va, calf, £5, £2, 
IS*. 6d. Do. 8 vols. bds. £3, 4s. £2.— Malthus on Population, 
5 vols. 8vo, half-bd. £2, 2s. £1, 5s. 6d.— Labournc's Campaign 

in Ru.s8ia. scarce, liJs Hume's England, 8 vols. 8vo, bds. £2, 

16s. £1, 10s.— Edinburgh Magaxine, (being a new series of the 
Scots Magazine.) from August 1817, to June 1826, 18 vols, half- 
bd. £12, 10s. £3, 3s.— Shakspeare, 7vols.24roo, (Whittingham's 
edition,) elegantly bound in green monKCO, £4, lis. £2. 185. 6d. 
— Wemcrian Society Tranaactions, 3 vols. 8vo, bds. £1, Is.— 
Dwighfs Theology, 5 vols. 8vo, bds. £2, £1, 8s. Do. 5 vols. 
18mo, £1, 5s. 16s. 6d.— Joaephus's Works, 4 vols. 8vo, boards, 
£2, 2s. 12s. Gd.— Swift's Works, 19 vols. 8vo. bds. £8, 11. £3.— 
Parkhurst's Greek Lexicon, £1, Is. 1 Is.— Do. Hebrew Lexicon, 
£t, Is. 148.— RoUin's Ancient History. C vols. 8vo, half-bound, 
£2, lis. £1, 58.— Murray's History of European Languages, S 
vol*. 8vo, £1. 88. £1.— Oxbcrry's Dramatic Biography and His- 
trionic Anecdotes, with numerous Portraits, 6 vols. IHmo, Ms, 
£1, 7s. 15s. 6d.— Hogg's (The Ettrick Shepherd) Poetical Works, 
4 vols, foolscap 8vo, £1, 10s. 126. Illustrations of Marmion, 
painted by Singleton, and engraved by Heath, 12s. ^s. 6d,— A 
New Biographical Dictionary of 8030 Contemporary Public Cha- 
racters, BriU^h and Foreign, of all ranks and professions, full of 
portraits, 6 vols, lilmo, bds, £1, lis. 6d. £1— Hume and Smol- 
letta England, 13 vols. 8vo, bd. £5, 5r. £2, 12s. 6d — Dove's Eng- 
lish Classics, with engravings bv Heath, FimlDn, and others, from 



This List may be had gratis, at the 
to tte country l>y Carrier, at '"" 



.oritmayheaent 
the post, charged aa a 



ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

HTHE Annual Exhibition pf MODERN PIC- 

TURES, STATUES, dtc^ is now Open at the Rooms of the 



Open from Nine tmDttslb-^Admiisloii^ la. SeaaoaTidLem 6^ 
Edinbttigh, F^ 18t9. 

FRAS. CAMERON, Aaa«t Seey. 



This day b puhUshed, 
: bi8Tols..prioe7s., extrabotida, ' 

A PKDESTRIAN JOURNEY throogh 

andSlheriaaTartary, to the Frontiers of qbtULj the fnmu 
Sea, and Kamtchatka. . . ' , ^ ' 

* By Capt. JOHN. DUNDAS .COCHRiSNE, R. N. 

.A New Edition, with five Engravings. ! 
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TaUiofPoitUm. * By the Author of ^ GUbeH Sark.** 
SfoU. LoodoD; Uenrj Golbtini. 182tt. 



WK mame flwt the aotlior or tbete Takt bM not 
jot nocned his thirtieth jrear ; — if he hii, he had no 
bodnese to write them. ^ Gilbert Earle,** hie pierioiu 
worlc, has been m good deal read, and in certain quar. 
tert a good deal bepraited ; but iu morality was Tery 
quettiooable, or, to speak more plahily, it was positirdy 
bad ; and there is no great reason to be proad of thie 
nscoriety of a book founded upon such a basis. ** Tales 
of Paa^Ni** are not exactly chargeable with the same 
faah, but they unquestionably have a tendency pretty 
nnich the same way. As far as we can disooTer, thie 
only passion which the author attempu to illustrate is 
the passion of love ; and of this psMion he eridoitly 
knows little or nothing in Its purer and more exalted 
fionn. This is an assertioo, the truth of which, we are 
wdl aware, be will very stoutly and indignantly refuse 
to admit ; for if there is any atubmient he pricbBS him- 
self on more dian another, it is his intimate acquainU 
anee with the heart of woman. We beg to assure him, 
howevw, that although he has written **> Gilbert Earie*' 
and ^ Tales of Passton,** he is neverthelen profoundly 
jgaorant of all the lovelier and more delicate shades of 
leaale chancier. We see, from the style in which he 
speaks, that be thinks his heroines better drawn than 
sny mortal beroinet ever were beibre, or will be egdo ; 
and that he has exactly hit upon the due line of dis- 
tinction between abstract ideal perfection, and the warm, 
tangible, and blushing channs of goitle and susceptible 
woman. Bat he grossly deprives himself ; and to prove 
that he dees so^ we shall look at his women a little more 
ehioely. 

HU first "Tale of Passion" is entitled ^LordLo. 
vel*s Daughter.** The Lady Alice is a young and beau- 
tiful creature, who is supposed to have lived ur the days 
of Henry VIIL She happens upon one occasion to hear 
a Monk, ycleped Father Hubert, deliver a very eloquent 
harangue against Luther and all reformers ; and as this 
Monk was in <* the prime of manhood,'* and possesses a 
<^ frame of manly strength,** together with '^ rich dark 
hair,** and very ^^ flashiog eyes,** the Lady AUce thought 
proper to fall desperately in love with him at first sight 
If Led^ Alice had been represented as a silly, giddy girl, 
this might have been quite natural ; but she is meant 
to be held up as a pattern worthy of all example, and 
there is therefore something dangerous in allowing her 
conduct to pass without exposure. Her passion in- 
creases,— it preys upon her night and day,— she ooes to 
all Hubert's preadungs, but it is not to listen to him as 
n spiritual instructor, it is to gaxe upon him as a man. 
At length die Alonk discovers that she loves him, and that 
fbr his sake she is willing to brave both heaven and earth ; 
bat, as he is fortunately rather of a cool temperament. 



the discovery does not much affi^ him, which of course 
only adds to the misery of the Lady Alice ; and the rest 
of the story details her continued devotedness to this 
handsome Monk, who is at length hung in chains and 
burned, for very rebellious and treasonable practices. 
In all diis there is not only most defective morality, but 
glaring misconception of the manner in which love gains 
and retains an influence in the truly virtuous female 
bosom. No modest and delicate girl, such as the Lady 
Alice is represented to be, ever foil in love with a Monk, 
^^ in the prime of manhood,** merely on hearing him 
preadu There must be something radically wrong in 
the temperament of a damsel who could thus demean 
herself; and so far from exciting our sympathy or ad- 
miration when we find that the excess of her feelings in- 
duces her to throw herseif in strong hysterics at Hu- 
bert*s feet, and ^ flood them with her tears,** we can 
only express oar conviction that the repeated admini- 
stration of the cold bath, followed by blistering, bleeds 
ing, and several strong doses of epsom salts, might, in 
alfprobability, produce the most salutary efiect Does 
die author of '^ Gilbert Barie ** really iinagine that this 
is any thing like an accurate delineation of the higher 
attributes of the passion of love ? Does he think that 
this mere corporeal affection-^this intense end oppress- 
ive selfislmess — this otter disregard of delicacy and dig. 
nity— 4his dissolute abandonment to seotimenu which 
ought never to have found a place in the boaom,-fadoes 
he think that this is h vi . U ia t golden and purifying 
passion that enshrines itself within the fomale heart, 
and sits upon her bosom's throne, not in soliury and 
despotic power, but side by side with reason and reli- 
gion ! We pity the ignoble mistake ; — it is founded 
upon a most erroneous estimate of female peffection. 

But let us meet him upon his own grounos once more. 
We pass over the second Tale, entided ^* The Bohe- 
mian ;*' for the Gipsy Girl, who is lU heroine, is much 
worse than even the Lady Alice ; and surely is never 
meant, even by the author himself, to be held up as an 
example, although we suspect there may be registered 
against him the guilt of having deluded sentimental 
milliner! and othets into this mbtake. We proceed ra- 
ther to his third and last Tale, called **' Second Love.** 
A young dissipated officer, travelling in Portugal, ac- 
cidentally sees a very beautiful and interesting nun, who 
makes a considerable impresskm on him. This nun, 
by name Angelica, is meant to he represented as a verv 
model; yet she consents to several private intertiews with 
Captain Seville, throws letters to him over the nunnery 
wall, tells him all her story, how she has been shut up 
in a convent by her hard-heartsd father, and how much 
she wishes to get out of it, and finally consents to run 
away with him, because he suddenly determines to be- 
come a good moral Christian and nuury her, although 
he had previously confessed to her that she was only his 
*' second love,** he having, several years before, been 
engaged in a verr disgraceful UaUon with a married 
woman. Our auinor, as may be supposed, attempu to 
putall these circumstances in rather a difeent light, and 
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gloHcs them over, we ooDfett, very tkilfullj; for if he 
did not ponets abilities, we ihould not have troubled 
ounelvei s9 long mbout him. Bat thoujh it it tiue that 
a gieat deal of vraog maf be done witft no bad ioiiot« 
we do not like to lee people coming right at last, as if 
by accident. It is so far gratifying to know that Cap- 
tain Saville actually did marry Angelica, and that she 
was a very faithful and dutiful wife ; but why should 
we ever be axked to Uke an interest in a man who had 
previously inlfiguad wi|h a mimried woqa^ii | and why 
should we be expected to like our heroine the more be- 
cause she consented to starlight meetings with a stran- 
ger, and at laogtb w«n( oswr « U4dar of ropes into bis 
arms, knowing that he had previously co(nmiU«4 Adul- 
tery ? These may be symptoms of me force of *' pas- 
sion,** but it is dangerous to trifle with sueh synptoiiis 
in the manner ovr author presumes to do i-Ut if 4Mgcr. 
ous to throw a glos9 over the looaentts of su^ prioei- 
piM, — the filmy veil of romance and false seotimoat 
over indelicacy and gnilt. Nay, the very Interming- 
ling of purer and healthier writing, as is Afquantly the 
case in the course of these Talea» lends to increase their 
danger, by makiog it moit difficult for the inexperienoed 
mind to separate the dioss from the ore. 

We do not mean to acouse the author of a wilful da- 
sire to mislead. We siocer^y believe that he is blind 
to the obnoKious (endeney of the dootrines he inculcates i 
and fhat, never having been placed in cifcumstanoes 
which enabled h|m to regulate, by the only true staiidard. 
his conceptions of female chaiaeter,^-«»tiring, proud, 
modest, dignifiad, pure, holy, and unoontamlnated aa 
that should be,.^e has fallen into errors which time 
may correct, tnd which soberer judgment will teach him 
deeply to regret He may Uve, periups, to paint % beu 
ter aad far chaster port^it of the •ex,--4avoid of all 
meretrieiouigUttfr, and rondered lovely, not by the aofk 
virfuptnousnesa of external feature, but by tbo noble 
thoughts that lighten in the eye, the generous feelings 
that inspire without agitating the bosom, and the graa<i 
of seif-respectiog virtue, that better becomes the unruffled 
brow tbsB a 4i«dem of pearls. 

We have said that the author of these Tales is clever, 
and wa think we may add that we see in them the seeds 
of much that is good. We aan find loom (at only one 
extract t it is the letter of a young and affectionate wife 
to her abeent husband. We think it is pleasingly and 
naturally written. We shall tntttla it 

THS P1IV8 OF ABSEVCE. 

'* ' You oannoc conceive,' she said in oot of het let. 
ters to him* *• the eagerness with whieh I count the days 
and hours between the coming of your letten, and the 
•ioksoing anxiety with which I await their vrrivaL 
Oof day the post was delayed, and I immediately crowd- 
ed my poor heart with the most tragic fosrs. I thought 
yon had been killed I If he were alive, I said, he would 
write I there has been a battle, and he has been killed I 
Ob I the unspeakable joy with which X snatched the 
letter when it did cone I it proved vou were alive^^and 
the revttlskm of feeling almost choked me. Oh ! that 
peace would come 1 You seem to be gaining victory 
after victory; but victory cannot be gained without 
battles. I shnddcMd when I lead your account of the 
action on the Adour, which has plaoed you b«fore Bay- 
onoe» I am sure you softened it to me exceedingly ; and 
yet, according to your deeeription, the conflict was ter. 
rible. You speak in light and general terms i but I 
know well that you expose yourself beyond your need, 
and I am terrified at the thought. You say, I have 
now nothing to fear, as the division of the army to which 
you are nov attached, is left quietly to besiege Bayonnc;, 
while the main body is marchinff forward in pursuit of 
the enemy. Quietif to besiege Bayonne 1 Alas I alas I 
Do I not know that sieges are ofteo the moat destruc- 
tive of military proceedings? Do I not itmembet veil 



the horrors and bloodshed of the sieges here on our fron- 
tiers, of Badajos, and Ciudad Rodrigo; and yet you 
wonid flun persuade mt there is nothiof nov lo leor I 
Alu ! I mast be vaBtcfaid liQ thcrt it poMe> on4 you 
are restored to me. 

" I have met with no annoyance or obstruction in the 
IfMt ; indeed I have never heard one word of the Con- 
vent since I left it. Thank God ! I did leave it. If 
this constant gnawing anxiety for your safety had fallen 
upon me there, I oould not have luppoi^d it* I seldom 
go beyond the garden, save with Mrs Wentworth, and 
then we keep away from the town, and I wear a thick 
vciL But the sensation of being fne^thc reflection 
thAt I 9xa yours — these, these furnish sweet consolation 
and support, without which my fears would be too mueh 
for me. Mrs WentwoKh has been moat kind to mei 
she comes and passes hours with me — we read together, 
and sing together. The dear harp you gave me is m^ 
constant soUce ; and I have regained my touch upon it 
quite. I am also learning English, and never was there 
a more eager scholar. I become quite angry HC llnding 
my progress so much slower than mv deaire. Dearest, 
when you return and take me to England, I trust I shall 
be able to bid you welcome (o your native ihoes in fB«r 
native language. 

*' I am growing extravagantly impatient for Uiat tlm^ 
8o far from being accustomed to abaenos, I find it Icaa 
easy to endure every day. Jn every thing I read-t-in 
every thing I think^-I feel the want of you to turn to, 
to compare ray feelings and ideaa with yours, and to wtk 
the guidance and the sympathy whidi you alone can 
give me, and which from you are so delicious. Thus, 
you sea, I cannot, by reading, divert my thonghta from 
that one aubject of contemplation whidi angtneees mo 
till I almost grow frightened at its constant prcsaoee. 
Every passage of power or of beauty recalls you in a mo» 
mont to my mind. I exclaim, ^ What would Bdwavd 
think of this >* and I let fall my book upon my knee, 
and suflte my whole soul to float along the stream of 
thought which has yoa for iu object. I have sat at night 
at the window which opens into the garden, tht leaven 
trembling in the nighuwind, and the moon glancing 
on them with brillJMejr as they turned In the breeaa, 
till the scene and the hour and the stillness have so 
vividly recalled our dear meetings in the Convent garden^ 
and my senses have thoroughly become wrapt in the ra» 
membnuiee, that at last I ^ve almeat started with auiu 
prise at flnding that you were not by my side. Then 
my thoughtt have turned, widi bitter pain, to the ro* 
fleotion of wliere yon < are now— a midnight flght, tho 
shout, the shot, the doae struggle^ blows and bloodabod, 
and death 1 This picture has sprung with honld distinos. 
nesa of detail before my vision, and the imagination o# 

Present evil has destroyed the memory of past delighf, 
'ban have I priyed for you, Kdward, with thit M- 
veney, that Ood, to whom my prayers were braathed, 
alone can roll 1 and my soul hu risen (torn ita pioatm. 
tion before iu Maker, cabnod, refreshed, oompamtively 
at peace.' '* 

We trust, when we next meet with this author, that 
we shall flnd liim employing his natural abilities to 
better purpose, than in pampering the distempered and 
fevfrish fandea of love-sick girls. 



4 General Medkal and StalUHcal Hltlory qf ike prf. 
tent condition <(f Public Charity in Franet ; oomprU 
ting a Detailed Account of all EttablithmenU detHnU 
for the tick, the aged^ and the injlrm^ fir children mnd 
for lunatict; with a View qfthi extent qf PaupeHtm 
and Mendicity, and the meant now adopted fir their 
relirf and reprettion. By David Johnston, M. D. 
Edinburgh ; Oliver and Boyd« 1829. 8vo. Pp. 809, 

This ia a work whieh contains much important in. 
formation, to eelloct and arrange which, must have coot 
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the nrtlMr m ttttibg hbMff. Dr Mmm it abmiy 
Ikvottnib^ knowD by hit ^ Ocncnl Vitw of thtpicwui 
Sjrtleiii of PabUe Edotttion m France ;*' and tho book 
now befcrt •• will onyieeriwiibly laid to laaoHs tko 
MfNUMkin be hao oeqimtd by tbe mlnateneet and acciK 
' «# bie itiHefkel reeeafebee. He li no tbeoriit, 
Ib w tfe f e need not fear to bo aerenly bandied in 
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:2 



quarter^ being mucb oMse aasLioai to atate faets, 
to draw ftoin tbeod fur and 



ratienal eoodneione* 
then to faidalge In any ftficlftil epeeaUtione wbkb migbt 
potiibly lead to hnportast diacorerica, bat wbkb would 
be mneb more lifcuy to ioTolfe in eerioas enorw Hie 
work eoDfitti of thirteen Cbapten, tbe leadiof eontCBti 
of which we shaU cndeaTOor briefly to point oat 

Chapter /. preeenti as with a abort hiatorioal ootlino 
of ^e riee and progress of pabHc cbariticB in Frances 
The Catholie Charch always encouiaged tbe esUblisb. 
ment of hospitals for tbe relief of the sick and lUstresa- 
ed, and more especially aiUr that fUgbtAil malady, tbe 
leprosy^ was brought into Barope ftom Asia by tbe 
Crusaders. At the doee of tbe thirteenth century, no 
less than nineteen thousand Ltproteriet and MoMrtrUa 
are said to have existed throughout Europe. It waa 
soon found, bowerer, that the management of all dicae 
bospttals waa too much in the hands of the priests, and 
that maoT abases had consequently crept bto their ad- 
ministration. The civil power fdt itaelf called on to 
interfere ; but it waa long before any proper system of 
laws was established for their management. £nn so 
lata as the breaking out of the French RcTOlutioo, erery 
diaritable institution in that country had its own sepa- 
imte regulatioDS, and much confusion and abuse, theie- 
fbre, necessarily prevailed. In the Hotel Dieu, in nar- 
tieular, one of the largest hospitals in Paris, two, four, 
smd eren six persons were fbquently placed in tbe same 
bed ! and hospitals in general, instead of being looked to 
as places of refuge and safety, were too often regarded 
as objects of terror. The Revolution, bowerer, whidi 
brought about so many changes, contributed ultimately 
to introduce great hnproTcments into the system of 
public charity throughout France. 

Chapter 11, contains a view of die ptesent state of 
Hospital- administration in France. All the establish- 
ments of charity in Paris are now placed under the 
charge of a general council of fifteen, and an executory 
commission of six individuals, appointed by the king, 
and subject to the superior jurisdiction of the minister 
of the interior. For the support of all public charities, 
a ^tain set of funds are appropriated, of which the 
prfaicipal are these ; — 1st, Redised and fixed property, 
either in lands, houses, or public stock } td. Legacies 
and donations ; 3d, Aloney paid by persons received in- 
to the hosjpitals and hospices ; 4th, Montt de pUtit or 
equitable loan associations, which are allowed to be 
formed only with the sanction of government, and all 
the profits of which must be given to the poor ; 5th, A 
tax of 10 per cent levied upon the theatres and all places 
of public amusement ; 6th, The revenue paid into the 
offices for the verification of weights and measures; 7th) 
One-fourdi of all fines and confiscations ; and 8(h, Ex- 
cise dues levied upon articles of local consumption. 
The sum total derived from all these sources may be es- 
timated at about Ii.361,000; and the funds thus ob- 
tained are entrusted to the charge of the administrative 
commission, whose business it is to see that the whole 
charitable contributions of a town or comfintne be distri- 
buted, proportionally to their wants, among the various 
hospital and other estobliihroents of that town or district 
In comparing the charitable estoblishments of France 
with those of England, there are two pointa to which 
particular attention must of course be given, — the na- 
ture of the revenues and the systen\ of administration. 
Dr Jotmston is disposed to give thiepreference, especially 
in tlie latter point, to France ; and as he discusses the 
Bobject at some length, we think it fair to state that he 



appears to ma to bnvoprofod his pnfoveoM to bo well, 
founded. 

Chapter IJL embroosi a v«y diatinet aooDoat of the 
pirtmmel ^ or iptetior administration and anangement of 
tbe boqHtab, in so for as the bouaabold-servios is con- 
cerned, which may bo considered one dass of tbe per^ 
sormel — the medical service forming the other. The 
hoosehold-aetvke conslito of the governor, the sub-go- 
vernor, the jcrart d$ chariU^ tbe almoner, and the in- 
forior domestics. Of these the ssnifv de iharit^ an de- 
serviDg of particular notiea and commendation. Pos- 
sessed of superior education, and, from their rdigious 
profession, placed above many of the worldly eonaidera^ 
tiona whi^ most affect nntsea in geneval^ the aistsn of 
charity act at once as temporal and spiritual comforters* 
having quitted tbe world to devote themselves to the le- 
lief of those unfortoaato individuals who ^eofih the 
abodea of pain and safibring» Voltaire bs« paid tliem a 
justly-merited compliment m bi»£ssay ^^Smr kt Mcnet 
detNatkmt;* when be saya—'' Fentdtro nW U nen de 
plus grand ear la terrequeleaacrifiesLquefoitanosexe 
delicat, de U beaotd, de la jeonesso, souventde la bante 
naiasanco, pour soolager dans lea bdpitanx est araaa de 
tontas lea miseiea bamaiaos, dont la voo est a^ bvnili- 
ante poor rorgneil et si levokaato pour notra dal^e^ 
tesae.^ Tbe siaiors of charity amount to several tbo»- 
aands^ and are aaid to do the acrviee of above tlnee hun- 
dred houses of refuge, either hospitals or otherwiaa, 
tbrougbout tbe kingdom. As do nn ecled »Mt die bonse- 
bold economy of tb(Bse charitable inatitatkioa, Dr John- 
ston concludes this chapter with an aceount of four dif- 
ferent establishments peculiar to tbe large towns, and 
more particularly to the capitaL Theae are, lat, the 
Bureau Centraie i^Aiimtaahm^ where all ap^canta for 
admisskm into an boapital moat first make good their 
claim ; and where they are dassed aocoiding to tbe 
character of the maladies with which they are afllicted i 
2d, the Boulangerie Generak^ a government eatabliab- 
ment^ where all the bread uaed in the varioua hospitals 
is made, and feom which it is distributed every morning 
at a certain hour, to the dilKnent honaea in locked wag- 
gons ; 9d, the Cmve Generaky where all tbe wine used 
both in the hospitals and prisons of Paria ia kept ; and 
4th, the Pharmaek Centrak^ or general laboratory, — 
the annual expense of maintaining which ia about £8000. 
8ome idea of the extensive scale npen which it is con- 
ducted may be formed from the aingle foot, that the 
person who furnishes leeches for the Pharmaeie Cen- 
trak is Kquiredto keep a constant d^pot of forty tfaoo- 
sand. 

Chapter TV. proceeds to the consideration of the me- 
dical and surgical service in the French hospitals. This 
is a highly important subject, and Dr Johnston throws 
every Ught upon it that could be desired. This Chan- 
ter consists entirely of minute details, all of which will 
be found so interesting by the professional reader, that 
it would be unfiiir to particulanxe anv of its statements 
as more deserving of attention than the rest The ob- 
servations, however, upon dinics, and the information 
fUmisbed rteairding the Parisian system of conducting 
dissections, diould not be passed over in silence. Among 
other things, it is curious to know, that the number of 
bodies employed for anatomical purposes in Paris 
amounts, on an average, to between seven and eight 
hundred annually. 

Chapter V, discusses the causes which affect Ae in- 
crease or decrease in the population ai hospitals, and 
shows, that as the dvilization e^ a country advances, the 
necessity for hospitals seems to advance also. Some ob- 
servations follow on the more recent improvements which 
have been introduced into the construction of hospitals ; 
and the chapter condudes with a number of interesting 
and curious tobies, by which data are furnished for 
comparing the mortality in the hospitals of France with 
those of other countries ; and the general condusiona to 
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be drawn from this comptrison are ably and distinctly 
suted. 

Chapter VI, is occnpied chiefly with diet-Ubles of 
the hospitals of Prance and of other countries, and ta- 
bles of the daily and annual expense of the inmates. 
All these will be found exceedingly useful by the prac- 
tical philanthropist. 

Chapter VII. gives a particular account of ihe Hos- 
pices for indigent and incurable persons. 

Chapter VIII, introduces to our attention another 
species of ralnable institution, consisting of asylums, 
into wliich such persons are admitted as are willins to 
pay a certam sum of money. The occupants of these 
asylums are, for the most part, of a highly respectable 
Idnd, and retire into them in order to obtain, at a mo- 
derate expense, those necessaries and comforts to which 
they have all their lives been accustomed. It is in 
Paris alone, however, that esublishments of the kind 
now alluded to are to be found, and it is to be regretted 
that more hospices do not exist throughout the country, 
into which the old and infirm might be received on the 
pavment of ten, fifteen, or twenty pounds a-year. Dr 
Johnston supplies every requisite mformation Kjnrding 
the three esteblishments of this sort in Paris, of which 
that of ^t Perine appears to be the best. This chapter 
concludes with some remarks on the Maitont de SatOi^ 
and on the asylums for the blind, and for the deaf and 
dumb. 

Chapter IX, has for its subject a consideration of the 
state of the Lying-in Hospitals in France, and of the 
present condition of the School of MidiHfcry in that 
country, both of which seem to be under very excellent 
regulations. As naturally connected with this branch 
of his labours, a minute and lengthened enquhy follows 
into the condition, number, and mortality of foundlings, 
and illegitimate children throughout France, accompa- 
nied with an account of the Foundling and Orphan 
Hospitals. 

Chapter X.^ which is one of the most interesting in 
the book, relates to the condition of liunatics in Prance, 
explaining the improvemenu lately introduced in their 
treatment, and the manner of conducting the lunatic 
esublishments. 

ChapUr XI, enters upon the extensive subject of 
Mendicity, its gradual increase, and the various projects 
adopted for its suppression, idl of which were found 
more or less ineffectual. As a spedmen of Dr John, 
ston's style, we shall present our resders with an ex- 
tract from the commencement of this chapter : 

THE PAOOAS8S OF MElfDICITT IV EUEOPZ. 

** The preceding account of public charitable esta- 
blishments gives a partial view of what has been done to 
improve the state of the poor in Prance ; but numerous 
as these establishments are^ they can extend only to a 
small portion of the population of the kingdom stand- 
ing in need of aid. In every age and country there has 
existed a Urge class of persons dependent upon others 
for the means of subsistence. Thu is a necessary con- 
sequence of the stote of society, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, is requisite to its existence, although, if carried 
too far, it becomes dangerous and hurtful. Among the 
(Greeks and Romans, and in the ancient world general- 
ly, a great mass of the population was in a sUte of sla- 
very ; but it wss at the same time sure of being dothed, 
fed, and, in general, well treated. Those who were not 
in a state of slavery were supported by government ; 
and when misery was likely to increase from any unex- 
pected calamity, public works were undertaken to give 
them employment, it is to this cause that PUny attri- 
butes the construction of the Pyramids of Egypt He- 
rodotus says, that in that country there were judges of 
police hi each canton, whose business it was to receive, 
from time to time, ftom the inhabitants, a report of their 
professions, their means of subsistence, and the oondi- 



tion of their fionilies. The idle wcve pmniihed aa dan- 
gerons to the state. Solon, in like manner, made idla- 
ness synonymous with infamy, and ordered the Areo* 
pagus to enquire how individuals gained a livelihood* 
AH were allowed to exereiae some trade ; and he who 
did not bring up his son to a profesaion, was deprived 
of his ledprocal claim for assutanoe in Ids old agio. In 
Rome, during the republic, and at the period of its 
bluest glory, begging was unknown ; and one of the 
pmidpal duties ofthe censon was, to make diligent en- 
quiry into the manner in wliich the dtisens lived. As 
tne republic sunk into the empire, and as the empire 
degenerated from power to. weakness, the strict regula* 
tions of andent Rome were forgotten ; idleness and de- 
baudiery took the place of activity aod virtue, and in 
a short time beggary was established almost as a pro- 
fessbn. The Dolce Famientij so well known among 
the modem Italians, began to form the enjovment ot 
the poor as well as the ridi. The primitive Cnristians, 
supposing diey were following the modd of their Di?ine 
Master, recommended poverty and contemplation as the 
surest means of pleasing the Divinity. But this povertr 
and contemplation, at first conscientiously practtsea, 
soon degenerated into beggary and idleness ; and, in the 
rdgn of Constantine, the number of beggars, (for they 
dewrved no other name) piofesshig the religion of 
Christ, had multiplied so as to be almost a scourge to 
the state. This prince, in his anxiety to check the in- 
crease of so dangerous an evil, and, at the same time, to 
ensure assistance and relief to the votaries of a religion 
which he himsdf had embraced, constructed various hos- 
pitals to receive and maintain them ; but these were of 
little avail, as the persons for whom they were designed 
preferred to wander through the country. The number 
of paupen increased as Europe became sunk in the 
darkness of the middle ages, and it was not diminished 
by the liberal donations which were so common. It be- 
came a sort of duty to Heaven to succour the poor aod 
indigent The Church of Rome foreibly recommended 
the plentiful distribution of alms ; and, whilst the abuses 
and bigotry of that Church cannot be palliated, it must 
be allowed that it never failed in duffity to the depend, 
ent classes of sodety. In fact, the only establishmenta 
of the time which merited the character of masnificence, 
were foonded, in a great measure, for the relief of the 
poor; and the many reliffious houses which were so 
splendidly endowed, served, in many respects, as hos- 
pitels and asylums, to which the indigent flocked for 
assistance. In the early periods of the French monar- 
chy, there was no lack of charitable bounty. Clovis II., 
who rdgned in 638, disdpated all his father's wealth in 
feeding the poor during a year of scardty, and in found- 
ing, on the instigation of St Lardry, Bishop of Paris, 
the Hotd Dieu of that dty. Charlemagne was no 
less attentive to the condition of his poorer subjects ; 
but he was more enlightened in the manner in which be 
displayed his charity. He published an ordofmaneCy 
enforcing the necesdty of each seigneur and ahb^ provi- 
ding for the maintenance of the poor of his own territory, 
and preventing them from wandering over the country 
as beggars. He further authorised idl private persons, 
who should detect individuals beggina under me pre- 
tence of fdgoed infirmities, to seize them, and reduce 
them to servitude. But great events soon succeeded in 
the history of France. The irruption of the Saracens, 
and subsequently the spirit of the Crusades, occupied 
the minds of men to the exdosion of every thing else ; 
and the legislature, in consequence, being engrossed 
with more critical and important matters, the number 
of the idle and indigent increased in the abieoce of any 
attempts to repress them.'*— P. i47-5a 

Chapters XII, ^ XIII, contain a devdopement of 
the present system adopted for the maintenance of the 
poor throughout France ; and, as was to be expected 
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fimn the nature of the labjectt ne full of the moit hi- 
teresthig matter. We hesitate not m reoomniendmg 
them to the beet attention of the polideal and ci?ic eco- 



It most bs at once perceiyed, even from the very ini- 
perfect abetract we have just given of the contents of 
thia wQtkf that it it one of the greatest practical utility, 
and a hig^y important addition to the medical and sta- 
tiataeal litCKatoie of thia oountiy. 



Humgarian Tales, By the Author of ^ The Leitre 
de Cachet!** 3 vols. London ; Sanndert and Otley. 
1829. 

Thx senefal mle it, that tales meant for English* 
mcfloaght to be about Englishmen. We always en- 
tertain some suspicion of an author's oriffinal powers, 
when we find him attempting to ezdte a Idnd of ficti- 
tioaa interest^ bT carrying us away into the heart of a 
country with wnoee poliiical existence ft may be ao* 
quainted, but in whose social and domestic circles we 
never mingled, and never shall. There will always be 
something wanting to give effect to the compositions of 
ioch an author ;._either the pictures he presents will 
be only meagre outlines ; or, if well filled up« they may 
ezdte and gratify our curiosity, but can hardly succeed 
in taking a very strong hold of our feelings, because 
they are not in unison with our own habits and modes 
of lile. There are some countries, however, to whidi 
thia objection applies less than to others. France, our 
nearest continental neighbour, we are all fiuniliar with ; 
itliaa for many centuries been makinga progress nearly 
simOar to our own ; and ito people, with some small 
diatinctionB of temperament, mainly to be attributed to 
a difllBrence of cUroate, are in most respects very like 
ooiadves. La belle ErancCy therefore, excites our sym- 
paihiee, because, after those of Great Britahi, its cus- 
toma and mannert are understood by us more perfectly 
dian those of any other European nation. Italy, too, 
both from its contemporaneous refinement and ancient 
^orioB, eaoily wins our attention, assodated as it is with 
all that ia most important in our system of dasdcal edu- 
catko. Its men and women are not mere ideal abstrac* 
tfcms, but substantial flesh and blood, animated with the 
passions, and sun^tinted with the mellow beauty of the 
warn south. Next comes Spain, though less known, 
yet a land wcU suited for the pageantries of romance, 
and by prescriptive rig|it acknowledged as the k giti- 
mate scene of diivalry and manly daring. But here we 
depart from the realities of existfaig society^ and the no. 
velist must make his appeal to our atrentton upon more 
shadowy grounds. If, agahi,. we turn to Germany, 
every tMng beco m es wild, vague, and wondcrfuL Among 
its andent csstles and gloomy forests, all is ui^ubstan. 
tial and unworldly ; the echoes ai bustlipg sodety are 
lost hi the for distance, and superstition wanders abroad 
uncontrolled. 

If the writer of fiction is determined to go fWim home, 
these are perhaps the only four countries to which he 
may, in ordinary cues, carry us with any probability of 
success* No doubt much intense interest might be call- 
ed forth dscwbere, but not without some addition to the 
ordinary resourees of imaginative narrative. If histori- 
cal faiddent be blended with fiction, or if statistical de- 
tails fill up the pauses of the story, a value msy be given 
to the work which it would not otherwise have possess- 
ed ; but a question will naturally arise, whether we are 
to regard the author as a novelist, an historian, or a 
student of political economy. It is one thing to ^^ paint 
the manners, living, as they rise ;** and another to in- 
vestigate the ma£inei7 of any particular government, 
or record the kadhig events of any particular era. The 
pioflnces are distinct f and as we do not approve of a 



child being taug^it to read by means of gingerbread, so 
we do not think it right to be beguiled into a disserts- 
tion conoemiog dvil or ecclesiastical polity, when all 
we wished was to hear somethingof the remarkable for- 
tunes of a hero and herohie. When these two things 
are attempted to be conjoined, there must be something 
feeble and erroneous in the original plan. Tdl us, by 
all means, every thing that It is proper to know concern, 
ing the struggles of the Greeks for thdr independence ; 
but do not at the same time attempt to draw forth our 
tears for the imaginary sorrows of some Athenian Zoe 
of the author's own brain. Publish as many Travels as 
the booksellers will purchase into Sweden, and Norway, 
and Denmark, and Russia, and Prussia, and Austria, 
and Turkey, and Syria, and Egypt, and Africa ; but 
do not suddenly p«rmit us to discover, that what we 
thought a novel is only a series of extracts from a tra- 
veller*s note-book. Why give us fish, when we asked 
for fiesh, or a strange mixture of both, which no one can 
determine upon camng dther fish or flesh. 

We confess that, for reasons somewhat like those at 
which we have now hinted, we were not very gteatly pre- 
possessed in favour of the title of <* Ilungarian Tales.** 
Hungary, we said to ourselves, is a country in which we 
do not feel indined to take any immediate interest ; it 
is a country which has long lat>oured under many dis- 
advantages ; and subservient as it has been for nearly 
two centuries to the Austrian dominion, it has never 
had an opportunity of distinguishing itself as other in- 
dependent states have done, and is at this moment far 
behind most other European nations in all that contri- 
butes to the degandes and comforu of life. We were 
aware, at the same time, that Hungary possessed many 
picturesque and strongly-marked features, and that many 
parts of the national character were worthy of attention. 
We were aware that, in the words of Mr Bowring, 
" the fierce pride and condensed nationality of the Mag. 
3rar, the less presuming, yet not less distinct peculiarity 
and self-esteem of the Slovakian, the dull and heavy 
oppression of all that is Austrian upon both, the wild 
and wandering gipsies affording materials for all that 
is rude and grotesque,'* oflTer opportunities of throwing 
together ^' masses of national character, whose com- 
parisons and coDtrssts have an imposing effect.** But 
then the question naturally recurred, why should an 
author, with all these materids to work upon, find it 
necessary to weave them into fiction ? If a residence in 
the country, and other circu m stances, have enabled him 
to give us any information r^arding Hungary, we shall 
listen to it most willingly, provided it comes to us in 
no masquerade dress, but precisdy as what it pretends 
to be. If, on the contrary, we are to have pure fiction, 
comprehending, of course, the developement of indivi- 
dud passion, m reference to such characters as may be 
suppmed to be formed by particular trains of cvenu, we 
do not see why examples to point the moral, or adorn 
the tde, should be drawn from a distance. To a regu- 
larly-built historicd novel we do not mean positivdy to 
object, merely because the scene is not hud in Great 
Britain ; but in all ordinary tdes we like to find our- 
sdves at home, so that the author may not be tempted 
into descriptions foreign to his purpose, and encouraged 
to rest one-half of his hope of success upon them, — dull, 
vague, and unsatisfactory as they in general are. 

Some objecUons such as these seem almost to have 
been antidpated by the author before us, or rather author- 
ess, for the tales are from the pen of a lady. She seems 
to have feared that some critic, like oursdres, might ask, 
" What*s Hungary to us, or we to Hungary ?** and 
she has accordingly attempted, in her prefoce, to bespeak 
the reader*8 favour for the country she has chosen to 
patronise. She says as much in its behalf as, we believe 
can be said ; and as we think it right that she should 
be allowed to plead her own cause, we shall quote her 
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TBI FSBtUT STATE OV BtrXaAmT. 

** Iht HtmgirUii nation, aadeiit and ptetaMi^e, and 
peculiarly characterized a» it is, appeatt to be at preeent 
Httle koown^ and perfaapa still leu cared for, fai Eng- 
luid. Our indifference is singularly nnmtefiil; for 
there b scarcely an European country m which the 
Anflb-mania rages more fiercely than in that sligfated 
landT 

" The Hungarians are fond of attempting to prove a 
national resemblance between themselves and the Eng. 
laOx ; although, as a wreck of absenteeism, Ireland might 
surely afford them a closer parallel t but all who are 
aequalnted with Uie morgue and presumption of the 
Magyar character, can appreciate the compliment in- 
tended by the eipression of such an opinion. The Eng. 
lish language has been of late years extensively cuki. 
vated among the higher classes ; and the names of our 
popular writers and artisuhave become familiar in their 
mouths as household words. The portraits of Scott 
and Byrooy and engravings after the works of Wilkie 
and Harlowe, are among their most common domestic 
ornaments. I should, however, be understood to allude 
simply to the inhabitants of then: chief cities,-^ Pres- 
burg, Pesth, Ofen, or Caschau ; for the provinces still 
remain in the lowest state of mental and moral d^a- 
dation* 

»* At the University of Pesth, there is a professorial 
chair for ike English language, with a liberal endowment 
It is at preaent fiUed by an intelligent Frenchman,--a 
aoldier of Napoleon*s army, who lias compiled in Latin, 
for the use of the students, an English Grammar, Dic- 
tionary, and other class«books, which have been honour- 
ed with the commendation of the critics of Otfttingen. 
The works first placed in the hands of the scholars of 
Pesthi are the Vicar of Wakefield and Shakipeare's 
Comedies I But the writings of Scott, Byron, and 
Moore, with some of our best periodicals, are in exten. 
sive circulation ; and I had the gratification of finding, 
in January laac, the Keepsake and Forget-me-Not of 
the new year on the counter of a bookseller at Pesth ; 
wber& as the last fashionable novd, I was presented 
with Lord Normaoby*s < Matilda.* 

** Nor are our manufactures less appreciated. I noticed 
that boHnie, or English bobbinet, wa< lavishly dbtri- 
buted upon the dreaaes of the recent carnival ; and that 
the price of five hundred florins, miM, or fif^ guineas, 
was affixed to a set of htafiordshire crocktry in a ware- 
hoase in Buda ; while the most beautiful Vienna por* 
cekia was valnad at a third of the sum* The sign of 
^ the English Lord,* adorns several distinguished tidiors* 
shc^ in the capital,— typified by the effiffy of ^ a fine, 
gay, bold-faced villain,* in top boots, a hunting frock, 
and a brown beavei^ or in an imitation of Wcrther*s 
coatume. 

^^ I veoti^re to record these unimportant dreomatan- 
ces, to show that, while our sole or chief acquatataooe 
with Hungary is derived from Dr Bright*8 escellem 
volume, there is scarcely an event of English Ufe,— a 
folly of London faahion,— or ao invention of British in- 
doalry, which does not find admirers, and commenta- 
tors, and imitators, among the Hungarians of re^actable 
degree. 

^' Since the publication of the work to whidi I have 
alluded, fourteen years of peace and tranquillity have 
done much towards the amelioration and advancement 
of a nation, which can scarcely claim more than to be 
considered as a connecting link between the barbaieaque 
and civilised Europe. Pesth--the modem capital — is 
extending its Regent-streets and Waterloo-pbeea along 
the banks of the Danube ; and requires only a penna- 
nent bridge, to form, in iu anion with Buda, doe of the 
fiaeft dtaesof the Austrian States t a dty exhibiting, in 
the andent walls of Ofen, the dignity of historical i». 
tcreat ; and in the opulence and activity of her modem 



rital,adie(!riiiglnstaiiee<if«onm«dslpftwpetity. It 
seems probable, faideed, diat riioold some dianga oecmt 
tn die policy of the Austrian eabhnt,-.-IIiingaiy, wMi 
an amended coostitutkNi, may daim that place niiMiig 
the nations of Europe from wlikii she has been ao kmg 
degraded. Were I to dsseribe moie folly ibe condftioii 
of this unhappy land, and the oppression by wMch it Is 
daOy pollated, I might create foeHngs of very painfDl 
interest in its fovour ; bnt I am awars that my linilted 
acquaintance with the language of the people, and my 
ignorance of the dassic tongue for more familiarly in 
use among them, might betri^ ma into exaggtratioiu*' 

All these things being ptfaaslsed, hodiM and eon, «Q 
the propriety of writhig " Hungarian Tales,** wa dmU 
now say a very few words of the Tales themselves. 
They aie^ on the whole, considerAbly above par i Md 
altboMgfa in no one iDstanoi so surpassingly eieelkBt m 
to ensoie their anthoress a great and lasting vepvtatiis, 
yet they possess quite enough of talent to antlOa her «a 
a respectable rank among the other fomak wrilsn of tka 
d«f. The first and longest siory, to vrhich aha has 
given the naoM of «' Cassian,'* eontsina a great deal oT 
good compodriont bat it is a little too di da ctic , aad 
would have gained considerably in at r e n gt h had It hasa 
diminished considerably in length. This is a foaU iMa 
which we have observed that female writers in gcdssal 
are poBticalarly apt to foil ;--4faey have too many waida, 
and too few inddenia t and wkenevir thia is the esaa^ 
the interest of the tale is aura to teg, uaksa, Mead, 
the writing bt p m der U m UhMlm sa i i, sas t s fo ed by a 
rich vda of noble thoagfat that rons chroagh it, aad 
hears it up, as the vivifyingaap bean op the yoaag tm^ 
Theseeoadtafo, *« Tha Tdgany, Or Hangarka O^/* 
though mach shorter than ^ Gassian,'* is ana of #ar 
chief fovooxUea. It ia foU cT delicate, frelh, aad foisU 
niae sentiment, and the ahade of mdaathoiv whisk p*« 
vades it oaly adds to its interest. The other lakt ana 
allmotaorlesadeservfaigofatisntlaai bat it la not «« 
design to give any analyaia of theas. They are called^ 
^ Tae Taveraicah** (one oT tbeprincipal ofioen of tha 
Hongarian Trtatory ;) «< The Eliaabathinea,'* an ot4sr 
of nana so namedi «« The Ferry on the DaaaH" 
<' Tbe Balsam.aeUer of Thuiataar,** ^ The Festival al 
the Throe Kings,** and "« The Infonta at Prsabuiy.*' 
With oar peculiar notions seganUng the imp w p rieqr a# 
laying the scsne of fictitioas natfadvas la ** tar ooaBii 
triea,^' we have t«ad thcae ** Hnngariaa Tales** witkaa 
mvch plMsafe as we could any other to -whieh a 
ol^eetion apptiedk 



A Cure fitr PoferUm f pr9fotei in m Letkr U 1k$ 
Reo. Thmmt Chahten^ D. D, and le ea wiaiaw terf U 
P^mamaaionhy^ke Eight Hoit.mrJolm8kKMfs 
Bart By the Rev. Adam Thonuan, CaMsirMMb 
Bdfaibnrgh I J An LMhiML ISW. 

Wi have perused this pamphlet with veiy ooosldsrb 
aUs satisfootioni Oar readers an of coone well awan 
of the advantagw which have been foaad ta tfiotvm Aaai 
the inatiiation in parishn of what an called «' fieaafit 
aabs,** or ^ Friendly Sodades.** Mr Thoauoa*a ab- 
ject is ta give then sodstiea a yet mon certain and ax» 
tended Influence^ by prevailing upon every Chriatlan 
congtega d on in the kin a doin to form itself into an^asso. 
dadon of thia kind, including amoog its msmbsn both 
male and feaDale, yoaag and old, rich aad poor. He la 
fedined to think, that wan this plan geaeiaUy adopta^ 
pagparism woald be nearly endicated from ceary pariah 
A achema that has so laodable an obfoet in view, ia at 
least diasniag of considemiion } and we think we do 
Mr ThooMoa only jastiaa, in enabling oar r sads n ta 
judfle of its msriiB for tbeaudvaa, by laying befon ihsni 
the laws adopted by what may he conddtfcd the expc- 
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fimflotal CongKgadoiua Society, fonncd unte hit own 
immtdiftte ittperiatndfiioe at GbldtlnuD i 

AUtiCLKS Airn AiduLATioirs or tbe coldi t azax 

COlromBGATlOllAL I-EICV0LT SOCIETY. 

''I. Thai diU Sodetj iliaU b« dtnominatod Tbi 

COLDtT&lAX C0V0R|«ATl0irAL FeiSMOLT 8o* 

ciSTT, for the tmiciiAl sopport of ittmembtf«« vhen vi- 
tiled Willi trouble, or the infirmftko of agCi^IL ThAt 
an inembtri of tbe tongregation, of whatever ago, and 
aD icgular tittera, of good efaaraeler« together with the 
ihildreii of both daeeea, shaii bo admbeible into thie 
Sodotyi bot after one ytu horn its fbnnation^ none 
ahall bo admitted abofe fotty jeara of age..IIL That 
each member ehall cootribate to the fundi at the rate of 
oflt p$mnf per weel^ or four shillinga and fourpenoe per 
ymtf to be paid quarterty, on the last Tueeday of Jana- 
«ry« April, July, and October, each year.*— IV. That 
tito Mim, pidd quarterly to the Treaenrer, ihall be by 
bim depoeiled io the bank, while the eum is under £60, 
alWr which^ it ehall be lent to tbe heel advantage by the 
«MBmittee.«-.y. That no pereon shall be entiUod to re- 
odhni any benefit from the eodety till after having coo- 
tribttled 10 tbe ftmda for five yeark—VL That the sum 
collected during the first five years, shall form a perma- 
nent fund, of which the interest only shall be payable, 
in part of the weekly aliment, to be given to the sick 
and superannuated members ; and that the money sub- 
sequently to be paid, by every new member during the 
fim five years of his or her admission, shall be disposed 
of in the same mtnoer, until the fund thus raised be 
deemed sufficiently large to answer every purpose.— VI I. 
That members, after having paid into the funds for five 
Jjnra, shaH, in the case of sickneee, be entided, frtnfiM 
nc fumit nlltrn If , to at leaet As. per week for the first 
Ihfee Bionths during which his or her trouble may eon. 
tltttto $ and, if its eontbuance be longer, to 2s. fid. till 
the period of recovery or of death* These sums shall 
be augmented If ever H be found that the leeeipts of the 
eodety will jostlfy the measure ; but no member, who 
hu, within one year, received for three months the larger 
aum allowed by the society, shall be again entitled to 
thataMm, tin twelve calandar mimibt after hit or her 
reoovery_VIIL Tiiatany member requiring the week, 
ly aliment must,. if within the bounds pf the congrega. 
tton, give nodcO of his or her intention to one of 3ie of- 
fice-bouers in the course of four days after being seised 
with ill ue t s I X> That when members of the society 
i M n ys to otiier oongragaiions, they ehaU stiU be aMm. 
ben of thiseodoty, on oonttnuing to tend the sum pay., 
iible to the funds, at least once a-year; and that, in the 
6veBt of such members becoming si«k or infirm, an ap- 
jplieation on the part of the minister and seasion.clerk of 
the congregation to which they bdong, shaU entitle 
them to receive the same aliment idlowed to resident 
members ; it being undeiaiood, that such applicatiou 
be made, free of expense to the society, within eight days 
utet tbe individual ie eeiaed with trouble — X. That no 
member ihaU be ebiilled to any benefit tma the so. 
dety while that member is deficient in the atipulated 
payments ftr ooe year.«^XI. That the busineoe of the 
Bode^ ahan bt eonducled by a standing committee, 
consisting of the minister, the elders, and managers of 
^be n e n g rsg s ltotu tOMthee wish a treaaurer 



_ irar and curk, to 

h$ chosen by tke BMnboBs of the eodeCy...^II. That 
ilMffo ebafl be two gcMcal meethMS of tbe society in the 
yeac, «o be boMen immediately ate public worship on 
tba Monday of each Sacrament inenmacraBd winter, 
when a stotamant of tbe funda, and of the eodety^ af. 
inin ^enelaUy, ahatt be kid before the meeting, and 
ansh akamions made on the ralee aa ezperieace and 

_• AmofBaeats may esittjr be made for reodrioc the pavmcat 
•niMj, ^Am fbto mmf b«t laift tbe omvfnlenee of tecUvMoal 
BMmlitrt of tha toeiecy. 



particular exigencies may render expedient— XIII. 
That, on the death of any member, the surviving mem- 
bers shaU each pay twopence towards funeral expenses. 
—XIV. That, if any of the members shall feel them- 
selves aggrieved by any deed of the committee, they shall 
have the right of appeal to the general meeting t whose 
decision in tbe case shall be final** — P. fifi.8. 

do far these regolationi seam to be enoeedingly tqui. 
table, and, we doubt not, wiU be found highly useful ; 
but Uiere are two points upon which we efaould wish to 
be better informed, before we can too inplidtly believe 
that they would effect the desired object. To the first 
of these poinU, — which is, whether Uie payment of one 
penny per week would be sufficient to ensura to each 
sick member five shillings per week for the first three 
months of bis indisposition, and two shillings and six- 
pence afterwards, till the period of recovery or death,— 
M r Thomson has himself adverted. He has gone a con. 
siderable way towards proving that this condition could 
in all probability be fulfilled < but we should like to see 
the fact still more clearly established, upon moce exten- 
sive deductions. The other point appears to us of yet 
greater consequence, but Mr Thomson has not touched 
upon it It is this ; — will these Congregational Sodeties 
strike at the root of the evil ? Will they not only tend 
to discourage pauperism, but will they ftihiish a fair plea 
for refusina to administer any relief to the pauper Pit will 
be obaerved, that they propose giving assistance only to 
their own members $ and for five years previous to ob- 
taining that assistance, these members must have bden in 
a certain degree of independence, in order to be able to 
contribute their proportion towards the funds. But 
what is to become of all those whom unfoteseen calami- 
ties, or idle and dissipated habits, have reduced to ab- 
ject want? Paupers are not regular working people, 
who can save a penny a-week for five years out of their 
wages. Is it not the case, that Friendly Sodeties, ha- 
ving been almost always formed by the working classes, 
have had a more direct tendency to Increase the eom- 
fhrts of these classes, than to dijninish the waata of a 
etiU lower class, that cannot or will not work ? We 
ahottld be glad to hear Mr Thomson*s answers to these 
queriee, which we throw out not with a view to argue 
the matter, but to discover the truth« 

As to the decided benefits to be derived from con- 
nectinc Friendly Seeieties with Christian Congregations, 
we fuUy agree with all that Mr Thomson has advanced < 
and shall, upon this subject, allow hUn to speak in his 



ADVAKTA018 OF COKGSEOATIOKaL SOCIETIES. 

** I have already adverted to the advanuges to be 
expected from having such societiea connected with 
Christian congregations. Nor shall I dwell at much 
greater length on this topic now ; yet, as it is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the proposed institutions, I diay 
be aUowed to recur to it so as to state here what could 
not eo pMpeily have been iatrodooed belore. 

^ One obvloue advantage in addition to theee fpr- 
ly nientioned is, that beaides bang managed bv an 
' body, already in active operation, and whoee 
inieicat it muat be to manage wdl, they have insured to 
tbem aU the infiuenee of the minister and his coadju- 
tore Ibr promoliog thahr praaperity. It ia not, indeed, 
too much to say, that the people generaUy would consi- 
der the pfoeperity of the sodety ae connected in eome 
degree with tbe prosperity and the honour of the con- 
grqgatiooi a bneficent and powerful rivalry would 
Sios be exdted in ndghbooring congregations, as to 
wliieh ahould pcovide beat for their sick and necesftitoue 
ftiends ; and, instead of those unhallowed feikds, and 
that kind of piovooatioo, which, reaultiog perhaps from 
law and bigoted views about matters of doubtful die- 
patation, have so often disgraced their Chtiiiian profes- 
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sioQ, it will be their grand strife, in the way referred to^ 
how • to proToke one another unto lore and to good 
works.' 

<' Another pecnliar advantage of Congregational 
Friendly Societies over ihose already in existence. Is, 
that the nnmber of honorary members, though not so 
called, will be much greater in proportion to the nam* 
her composing each species of societies. With very few 
exceptions, indeed, tbe Friendly Societies common in 
the ooantrv are fonned and maintained only, or almost 
only, by those whose object it is to take from them all 
that they can get in the time of need. But if the great 
body of persons connected with every Christian congre- 
gation were to support the society formed, in that con- 
gregatioo, it may well be presumdl that, while the right 
of all to receive the stipulated aliment during sickness 
continued to be distinctly recognized, a great propor- 
tion of those whom God had prospend would, in the 
true sniritof Christian benevolence, forego a claim which 
the plea of necessity did not enforce, the better to pro- 
vide for their Ian favoured brethren, whose dwellmgs 
might be at ooce Uie scene of sickness and of poverty. 

^' I have only to add here, as another reason for con- 
necting Friendly Societies with Christian congregations 
of all persuasions, that, besides the natural tendency of 
such institutions to destroy pauperism in the manner 
before adverted to, there would, in another way not quite 
so obvious, be an effeetual blow given to that most 
wretched system, were these societies to become univer- 
sal. It would, at length, be found, that few had to 
apply for parochial aid but the very outcasts of Chris- 
tian society ; persons who, for their abandoned charac- 
ter, and their idle and dissolute habits, were denied lUl 
Christian communion. This, I am persuaded, would 
bring the system into deeper disgrace with the great 
body of the people, and thus give it a more deadly 
wound than all the fanciful reasoning! and fearful vi- 
tuperations ever yet employed to bear it down, and ac- 
celerate the doom which certainly awaiu it, and which 
it so richly merits.*'— P. 44-7. 

Sir John Sinclair, whose authority is of much weight 
in matters of this kind, has remarked, in reference to 
Mr Thomson's suggestions, — ^< The plan of having 
Congregational Friendly Soeietiei seems to me highly 
judicious, and greatly preferable to that of having Jiem 
of a proftitional description^ by which many would be 
excluded from the benefit of such institutions. Indeed, 
the larger the scale, the more likdy are Friendly Sode- 
ties to answer the important purposes contcmpUted 
and to have the object for which they are constituted 
carefully and successfully attended to." 



mind of every class of readers. The work which mm 
particnlaily solicits our attention at piticpt, Ss 
up with great regard to neatness, both in 
nal and internal appearances. It consists of tfam 
sheets of excellent paper, very handsomely printed h 
small octavo, with about half a doxen well-execnted ca- 
gtavings, and a suitable cover, and all to be had at the 
very moderate price of sizpenes per number; andcigbt 
of these will fbrm a volume. Number I. cooMsts of tie 
first part of Natural Theology, or EvidcDc«a of die 
existenoe and attributes of the Dehy, collected and ds* 
duced fWim the various appearances of Natove: die 
whole of this department of the work is intended to be 
a judicious selection firnn Paley's great and exodloit 
work on that subject. The study of Natural Theehgj 
has been, and will ever be, a never-fidling aooroe of the 
highest pleasure to the man of science, the philoeopher, 
and the Christian, and is one whidi Paley haa made pe- 
culiarly his own by the aptitude of his remarfcs* and the 
unanswerable nature of his arguments. On the whek^ 
we consider this work justly entitled to adaim on the 
British public, as one which will do much in thew^ef 
leadhig the mass of the people to a pure and nscfal 
study, whilst it wOl at the same time accustom them to 
raise their thoughu to the gieat Author of nU tbhigs is 
heaven and on earth. 



True Storietfrom ike Bittory oftrtlami. Bj hhsi 
James McGregor. Dublin; William Curr, jua. 
and Co. IVS. 

This is an excellent compendium of Iriah fiisUvy, 
firom the earliest periods down to the reign of Bichaid 
III. It is intended principally for the use of the 
Toung, and is a work which ought to be pat into their 
hands, in conjunction with the other popular vohuna 
which have lately issued from the press, gontaJntnir 
Histories of England and Scotland, similazly digesM 
and arranged. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MORAL AND MI8CBLLANB0US ESSAYS. 
No. I. 



The Library of Religious Knowledge. No. I. Natural 
Tfteology. Part I. Small 8vo, pp. 40. London, 
J. A. Hessey. 1829. 

Ceetes, this is the age of and for Libraries, in every 
sense of the word. Imprimis, we have Constable^ MiL 
ceUany^ which every body knows is of itself a library 
both for rich and poor ;— we have the IMrary of Use* 
ful Knowledge^ the hobby which Brougham manages so 
gracefuUy ;— the Library of the People^ an excellent 
work for the winter fireside, or the window rcceu in the 
lummer evenhig ;-Uhe Library of Emtertaining Kmm. 
ledge^ on the eve of being brought out by that autocrat 
of all the publishers, Murray of Albcmarle-street, and 
which promises a great fund of knowledge and amuse- 

rnent, both to young and old, grave and gay ;..and lasU 
Iv, though hi all probability not the Auf, we have heie 
the Library of Religious Knowledge^ the Utle of which 
ippears at the head of this article. 

Thus we are premted, through the medium of these 
nentorious and cheap productions, with fbod for the 



LWs have much p l es sur s ia iwiiiih^ ow 

flnt of a Mriat of papers ondff the above titles whkh we ,^.,^ 
tooontfame regularly onoe a^brtaigfat, sad aU of whidi. tbo^ 
fix obrloos reMoni glToi anonymously, wiU be Amiahei by aa- 
tbonofortabUriiodrqmtatioB. They will. Ibr the mote put. be 
writtaolnaibnplodlAKtIestyle, allbeth« neither the flippney 
Bor the fabe flitter of to enany of the l^ttve compoalckM of Iht 
prewnt day» but hopiof to merit attention by the toond MM lad 

Mfc Is bert abto to liaeh^-jr& LK, j,^.3 



Tax PROGRESS OF 80CIETT-.THE MORAL CHA- 
RACTER OF THE LOWER CLASftES. 

'' iBTldoi, Iraeundos, inen, vinenw, i 
Nemo aitoo liBnu art, ut non miMiom. 
Simodocultunspatknlemcaauaodeti 

HosuEptst.t.tM.h 

There cannot be a more animating and exhyaathy 
jwoipoct than to look upon an improving age. T^ see 
the minds of men opening to knowledge, &ir maanas 
softening and humanising, and die genuine sources ef 
h^piness becoming daihr better felt and undetstsod, 
must be ex^ely gratef'ul to every one who takes an 
Uiterwt in the progress of his spades. It is not ta Ik 
demed, that the age in which we Uve presents us with 
many such appearances. The wonderful improvsBcnts 
in the saences and the arts have greaUy inoeased the 
accommodations of human life-^ much wider and ■«• 
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geoerml caldf atioo hat teken pUee from tht aoWeiial 
difliuUMi of educatton— and, if we do not at once tee all 
the moral fruits which we mfght hope would spring from 
these advantages, perhaps we are only too rapid To our 
calculations, and do not sufficiently take into the ac- 
count other thwarting and impeding causes. It is a great 
pmnt gained to find minss in a distinct state of advance. 
meat, especially when this arises from intellectual pro- 
greas. When men ate capable of listening to reason, and 
are habituated to examine the principles of their con* 
duet, there is much more grotmu for hope that they will 
get rid of their reigning vices and follies, than when these 
are fixed by blind custom or unquestioned prejudices. 
It is probable, indeed, that a people, whose minds are 
loosened from the trammels of authority and habit, will 
be apt to lose likewise some of those sturdy virtues which 
are lo often perpetuated in rude times from the mere 
fbrce of example, and from the glow of domestic and 
patriotic affectidns. In a word, in the cultivated people, 
every thing being left rather to the operation of intellect 
than of feeuog, virtue may be more frequently sophistic 
eated away, if vice is less maintained by mere violence 
and unbridled passbo. There may accordingly appear, 
perhaps, greater fluctuation to the one side and the other 
m a society of this kind, than in one which is more under 
the influence of instinct, or of outward circumstances ; 
yet, in the midst of this seeming fluctuation, a steadier 
progress is still going on, because intelligence is a mighty 
op^nff of good, when it can be reached and elicited ; 
and it is only in the cultivated people that this principle 
is regularly to be found. 

Whatever qualities of genuine goodness may seem to 
disappear with the simplicity of untutored times, or 
whatever unlooked-for forms of vice may start up amidst 
the culture of civilized life, yet human nature, with all 
ita native and original priodplo, remains ; and these 
can surely be much more easily touched to the produc- 
tion of the purest morality, or to the eradication of 
baneful disorders, when a ready communication takes 
place between one mind and another, and where there b 
so prevailing a spirit of mutual intercourse throughout 
the whole society, that even those in the lowest walks of 
life can be made to receive the impressions of more 
tnrined and regulated orders of iotelleet This is ex- 
actly the state in which society is at present, or to which, 
at least, it is faist advancing. There is scarcely a village 
or hamlet throughout this island in which there are not 
readers, and men capable of benefiting from what they 
read. £ach of these individuals, whatever may be his 
vices or his prejudices, has the means of communication 
within his reach, with all the noblest and the wisest spi- 
rits that have ever af^peared to wdom or to bless human- 
ity ; and why should we despair of the influence behig 
ezarted, or that, if the right chords be touched, there may 
DOC be called forth, horn this apparently chaotic and dis- 
united nmltitod^ theg^and tones of arich and correspond, 
ing harmony ? In evetr human heart, the foundation is 
prepared on wUch the fabric of rdigion and moral wis- 
dom may be reared;— and the great advantage which an 
age, such as the present, possesses, is, that they who are 
qnilified to eommenee or to complete the building, have 
in all directiotts roads opened for the conveyance of their 
materials. Whatever, then, may be the seemingly hope* 
lesa appearances of vice or disorder prevailing in any 
rank or condition ci society, the truly enlightened phi- 
lantknipist will never permit himself to despond. He 
win only be the more eager to trace out the causes of 
the evil, and to apply himsdf to their removal, in full 
eoofidence that hunum nature, when it is fairly ap- 
pealad to, will bring its reason and conscience into play, 
for ila own purification and amendment. 

Notwithstanding the great efforts that have been made 
io the present times, for the improvement of the lower 
orders, it is apt occasionally to create a melancholy emo- 
tioo, when we observe that there seems to be no abate- 



ment of crime and profligacy in that dass of oar peo- 
ple. But it is not fair to try, by such a scale, the true 
efficacy of education and mtellectual culture. We have 
no reason to suppose that those who have hnbibed it 
most e^tually, ate the corrupt and debased part of the 
populaUon,— those who waste their means in intemper- 
ance, and are ready to commit any outrage for the supply 
of their wants. They who have reaUy improved Seu 
mmds, are not likely to be the same individuals who are 
most frequent in the alehouse, or who come to figure 
on Uie scaffold. Talents, indeed, and knowledge, may 
no doubt be perverted to detesuble purposes ; but it is 
more commonly the idle and unreflectiog who fall into 
the worst and most fatal practices— and they did so bo- 
fore there was one reader among their order. But now 
that so many of the common people have learned to read 
and write, education being one of the most prominent 
peculiarities of their present condition as compared 
with their former, it brings the whole dass more dis- 
tinctly into view ; and whenever we hear of any prevail- 
ing vice among them, or any instances of remarkable 
guilt and atrocity, a cry is set up amongst the prejudiced 
sticklers for ignorance or abuses— This comes of your 
reading and writing ! It might, with equal reason, be 
maintained, that the commonal^ of a nation are wicked 
in the same proportion that they go to church ; and 
when we see a village swarming with drunkards, who 
probably are the last people to darken the sacred 
doors, some sage philosopher might exclaim— This 
coines of your church-goers ! But, notwithstanding the 
weight of such an unanswerable aphorism, it would still 
remain true that the doctrines inculcated in church were 
powerful both to maUitain the sobriety of the pious, and 
to redaim the intemperate from their disor£rs; and, 
m like manner, the press is a powerful engine, both to 
strengthen the abhorrence of all vice and profligacy 
throughout the virtuous members of a people, and to 
recall to better and wiser conduct such of the wandering 
as are capable of bdng reformed. 

^here can be no doubt that there is at this moment 
in the nation, perhaps more especially in this northern 
ait ision of it, a most unfortunate tendency to habits of 
low and brutal intoxication. Whether this has been 
increased by an injudidous attention on the part of Go- 
vernment more to the sources of revenue than to the 
preservation of the morals of the people ; whether, too, 
there may not be some defect of internal regulation in 
the facility with which places of debauch are permitted 
to be multiplied ;— stiU the bhmie of the vice must rest 
chiefly with the populace themsdves, and if they do not 
surmount it, notwithstanding these temputions to its hi- 
dnlgence, it will not quit its holdfof them, in any change 
of circumstances, but wUl be ever ready to draw them 
into its vortex. It is quite unnecessary to dedaun upon 
the wretched consequences of this vice ; the ruin which 
it produces to the health, wealth, and respectability of 

individuals and families — all this is quite apparent 

and we would rsther wish to awaken Uie sense of their 
own honour and dignity in the lower orders, and to show 
them that if they indulge hi this shameful propensity, 
It 18 utterly hi vain to hope that they can reach that 
sution of importance which they would undoubtedly 
atuin in the present train of improvement which is open- 
ing upon tham, if to mtellectual acquisitions they were to 
add the grace of sober and correct manners. Not a year 
would pass over their heads in which they would not 
make some advance to an equality with thdr superiors in 
all the real advantages and respectability of human life. 
But if they go on to brutify, and d^rade themsdves 
by the prostration of all their faculties and moral fed- 
ings before the demon of debaudi— whatever noble 
examples of individuals there may be ridng above thdr 
station by honest industry, and the virtuous use of the 
manifold advantages so Uberally pUeed withhi their 
reach, the people, asa body, must sink, histead of riah^ 
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and win be fluble to turn to tny good aeeonnt tlwlr 
ahaHoir and imperflect acqoJrnnentSi if they do not sain 
that Mdidity of character and c^ conduct which can alone 
bniM upon these mdimenti of knowledge, the fabric of 
thoughtful and enduring wifdom. No claat of men can 
acquire any weight or importance if they are habitually 
in the practloe of reodenog themielfee contemptible; 
and if it is very ffonerml for the poorer dasses to spend 
the fruits of their dafly labour, upon which they might 
support and rear their fnnilies, and acquire In time 
something like independence, in the sboddng practice 
of reducmg themselves to a le?el with the brutes, — they 
must at that rate expect, instead of coming nearer the 
station of the higher orders, whldi they have it now In 
their power to do, in whatever is most valuable and de- 
sirable, — ^f o be accounted merely as ^' hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. ^ 

Some late tragical occurrences have exhibited the de- 
grading results of this unmanly vice in a light in which 
mey had never heretofore appeared ii^ the world % but 
we are sorry to say, tlie moral of these awful events 
does not seem yet to be duly drawn and applied. It 
was natural, no doubt, in the first instance, to regard 
the perpetrators of the crimes alluded to with sola and 
undivided abhorrence, not to trace their guilt to aov re- 
moter cause, and to look upon their victims with no 
onotion but ^at of pitv. A little farther reflection, 
however, must evince, that with whatever detestation 
we must regard the one, we can yet not acquit the other. 
Not one of these victims would have sufToed, had they 
not previoualy been rendered the victims of their own 
vices. The only individual who showed any moral 
dignity amongst them was the poor betrayed innooent ; 
almost all the others were in a state of wiUing inebriety 
when their murderers rushed upon them ; and it must 
be owned, that it is a page in the historv of our country 
#hidi we should lurturally be anxious to nave expunged ; 
but it wHl carry down to the latest posterity this story 
of national shame— that a few despicable strangera had 
calculated so certainly upon the prevalence of xht lot e of 
dram-drinking among the populace of thb city and sur- 
rounding country, that they could coolly lav a plot to 
murder one drunken wretch after another, for an inde- 
finite oeriod of time, and had actually aceomplishod 
their aesign to a large amount, for the mere purpose 
of obtainioff their carcasses, to be soldy like tboae of 
beasts in me shambles. The murdeitra were more 
flagitious, perhaps, than any other human beings evee 
were in thi« world. Yet they, too, could scarce^ have 
reached the capability of their gigantic crime, had ihey 
not in part used as a stimulus wliat was an opiate to 
their victims ;— what made these drunk made those 
bold ; and they even pretended to have lost the leooU 
lection of their deeds in their intoxication. It is hen 
that the true moral arises from this monstrous exhibi- 
tion. It is tile most awful warning that ever yet was 
read to a people since the world began, of Uie extNne 
brutality of drunkenness in everr aspect and result i 
and if, instead of shouting and hallooing during the 
execution of the grand agent of the viDainy, the popu* 
laoe had a little taken to heart, that inoming--tbe origin 
of the guilt in the criminals, and of the miserable da^ 
fenoelcumess of the suflferera, and had uttered a prayer 
for grace and resolution to be saved from such tempta- 
tions and diaorders In their own persons, they would 
have shown a bettor understanding of the meaning of 
the mysterious wavs of Providence, and would have bet- 
ter met the dread and solemnity of the oeoasien oo 
which they were assembled. 

It restt with the people of this country now to wipe 
off this stigma, for it is one, upon the national charac- 
ter. We were glad of shaking off f^om ourselves the 
disgrace of havinft engendered (he murderers I but, aba! 
every day sees fostered in the lanes of our dtiesy in 
the nooks of our villages, and almost at every mile upon 



oar highways, die nurseries of the poison which tnfla. 
med their ferodty, and which betrayed the murdered ts 
their destruction. We have no doubt that a rvilectiiM 
and calculatfaig people like our eountrymen, wiU bo dUe 
to rouse tliemselves ttom so base and irrational a practice 
if they vrill only lay It soriously to heart. Other nationi 
do not require this stimulus. The English grow fiu 
itod sometimes muddy upon ate ; but they do not 
drink themselves Into the condltioo of brutes. The 
French are the gayest people in nature, and have fif^y 
ways dt amushig thenuelves without getting so modi as 
elevated with wine tnm one ye*r^ end to another. 
The theatre hi dtles, or rural games in the country, 
would be an infinitdy better way of spending such 
hours of leisure as the people can command. Or if in- 
toxication coma to be regarded as a disgrace, men might 
have liquor before them, and indulge in it, aa f^ as 
mere sociality required, without any baneful cooae- 
ouences. Gentlemen in this country very seldom, now-a- 
dim, intoxicate themselves, and to go into the oompanv of 
ladies in a state of drunken irrationality or abominatun, 
would be utterly disgraceful. Not so forty years ago. 
Gentlemen then not unusuallr reeled through the 
dance in the ball-room, and almost overturned their 
delicate partners, as they wheeled them round, or sate 
babbling, in a Comer, ioeflable nonsense Into their ears, 
or— but we shall desist from heightening the picture. 
MHiy may not a greater refinement of manners find its 
Way in like manner into the lower ranks, and why nuy 
it not become something like a spirit of honour wito 
them to refram from defacing the human image and aink- 
ing it into the bestial ? It U only when thisnappj con- 
summation takes efikt, that we can look forward with 



any hope to a steady national improvement. 



VuU. 



SCaiLLfill'S POCYRT. 

Mff WUBmi^ TfiMMfif, MtUnor of ** Antkf JMr,** </W 
•• Thane ofFift^'' fc 

BEtiDi aie poetry contained in his motfldal dflsmaa, 
Sdiiller hae left two volumei of ifmms, wfitien under 
various oompkxkMis of mind, in varioua metroi, and on 
various subjects. His reputation, however, like that of 
our Shakapoare, (who also wrote poems,) retta moie ae- 
curely on his metrioal plavs, dian on his other prodac- 
tioos. His poems, nevertbcdees, unequal as thij ass te 
his greater works, show a diversity and sweep or takat, 
from which a reader may, mere readily than from n pa* 
rusal of 8hakspeare*s miscellaneous versee, inftsr his po« 
culiar capabilities for the higher sphere of the dsamat 
His earlier poems, like his earlier plays, are nnqnsa* 
tionaUy of least merit i* the impeneHable mysdeism aad 
senee^Uff ing ideaHtias of Kant*s transcendental phila* 
sophy seem to have ovtrslouded and vitlaied hie miad 
and all ite piodactions, till he completad faia Dea 
Cailos,.iUhe flrat in time, but the kot In vrinotof hia mo- 
trlcal dramas. His study of the Oieak adthen, whieh 
commenced seriously about this time, notad as n puii- 
flea tOihis intense, deeply-lissling, yet tao snbtflaaiBg 
and aberrant apliit He now, as he hinwslf deserihis it, 
pvt on the new mtm im p9€trp $ and aU his anbseonent 
productions display aiofo puri^f siaspliei^, and mmi^ 
eal propriety of laiiguageaod aentinient* Of his poemsi 
that on the Bell ( Dae Lied yon der Okcho) has been ttuflh 
commended { the conception of the snbjeet is esiglnaV 
and many ingsnious iniagss aie wtooght out of it| but 



• As the ROMen wai ScbtneiH flnt pio4tteikNi« n ii 
tfM ftvourlte of yovthlUl tvsdtrb It £i aasely enealii 



parfonasacet Iwt it boot. In vvwy page. tb« marks of JnvwUlCb 
of ft mind over^trftlning andrackfag Itrnf in m timittltuoat Mbit 
for cflbect HhasteollSleoftlieilnplldtyorDataiSbanlArVS 



mueh of tbe tugid sad flriae sttbUme. 
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it b &r loo losfk rambling and cscnnory i tho dSgBH. 
■kms (a« dut 3 the buroiQg of the ioduetrioiifl bmylu 
cr^s boooe) bcvnig no itaiafnahk idatleo whaterer 
to the theine of the poem. He haa written no leas than 
eight Ballade ; at kaat, he hae inecrihed iheoi ao | but 
they are nuher Talee, or petty lomaooee in Tene. He 
eogafed m that sort of wridog, not from any epentsno* 
<ms impulse of mind, bat from a coaecrted competition 
with Goedie, and very probably incited by the jeahw^ 
of B«iT|er*s repntatioo, which he Yerr barthly and inju* 
didoosly attacked, at a time when the lauer writer was 
eufferinf nnder the oempHcated pangs of mental and 
bodily angnish. Neither he^ howerer, nor the onifcr* 
sal Goethe himsdf, has any thing to boast of in that 
department^ eqoal to the maeCeipieoes of Burger, which 
may fairly bid defiance to them txnh, and do entitle him 
to rank first in that quaint species of oompoeitioa. Of 
the Ballade nfSchillery Rkttir Tcggnikwrg is the bea^ 
as it approaches nearest to the strength and simplid^ i 
the ballad i^le; but there is also much po^ical do- 
scripckm in Der Tmci^ery Her Cmtj( mck dem Mimm^ 
hammer, and one or two more. Of his other poeans, the 
best ars, the Spaxiergamg^ (though that is spoiled by 
lU ear-racking hexameters and peatsmetvs,) Erwtur* 
Umg^ D\e GoiUr GrUchenkndt*^ Kattmdtiy Ktmjf 
mil irr Drofoii. In his Kimd^smard^rim we bare mm 
of the feding and el^ant sensibility that chasaotarise 
the tenderer productiooa of our Robert Buma. But to 
^grm a jnst eetimaie of Schiller's highly-gifred mosi^ wo 
must resort, not to hb scatteied poema, into which the 
peniliar potency of hb mind was not inifussd, but to Us 
beuer, more studied, and more polbhed drsmss,. hb 
Maid of Orbans, Walbnstiio, WilHam Tell, Mary 
Stewart, and Bride of Meoslna ;— theee an hb immor- 
tal oompoaitioDs ; — dicse, next to the finest |days of our 
Shakspeare, oootain more p a ss to mw c , spirited, and ele- 
gant poetry, than b to be found in any aranwitb prodnai 
tbna since the days of JBschylus and Euripides I.* 

KVioav toooEVBoao. 

•< I loea Aea^ gantb knight, bnt Yb 

8neh Wf<e aa ibters bear ; 
O isk my Inarl no more than thbi 

That heart no mof« may spare I 
In peace 1 see thy form appear; 

Inpeaeeleeetheego; 
But check that sigh, and stop that 

Their canes I migr not know r 

' In grief he Keaid her eoft rsbttkei 

Mute from her ama he flungi 
GaVe one fi^reweU, on# bat lend look. 

Then on hb steed him swung ; 
He to hb iBBssb orders gave 

Through all hb Switser land» 
To hb them to the holy grsTC^ 

Chrbt'sbannvbil 



Deeds there were done of force and 

By arcrj 1mm% aim ; 
IMr tufted hdma did wwra and ii 

AbbM Mohasaaasd'k swarm) 
And Tegganburg^ knd^AlUng 
' F01*d Fsgaas with alarm; 
Tet in hb heart lore^ gloomy 

Bum'd on with hidden harm. 

One year hehalli endured the grbf; 

Nor longer can it bear ; 
Abandon'd to nnrest, the chief 

Leasee Jewry and the war : 
Be sees a sliip on Joppa*s strand 

Just bound for £urope*s eeai^ 



Bmbailoi for home, and thrtt bted bad 
Bidi with ibr breath's sweet bmM. 

And al her carfUe's silent gatiy 

The pQgrim knocks in lear; 
*TwMepen'd; and a Tobe like &b 

Gsme dnadfnl on hb ear ; 
« fte whom yen eesk b no w BeaTA'b krid% 

InCbblaK^atyidkodai 
Twns yealvday the bead WW «b4 

ThM spOMNd her «a hv Oadi** 

Ah! nowhabma^ftdlaadaBdosoi^ 

Hb hals» buill idr and high I 
Ifia armSy hb true eteed, nevitf mota 

R^ce that warrior's eye^ 
From Teggenburg^ hb slre*s dondi^ 

tie to the Tab comes down, 
£nwn^ and hid firom ftllow^ iMi, 

By hairy hood and gown. 

And then a Uttle hui he reai% 

Heirtofhe l hsisn gro y e, 
Where holy bi the nMst I 

T^qubiwefhbWtae 
ABday,1 

Tlll< 
BtlH foadUng Hope^ dsUriena « 

Tlnr^ there Amabel 



AndfOHlheClobtef^i 

AndayuntiredhbhMk, 
UntQ the bttioe clank'd and rung 

Beneath her finger's strekei 
Till the dear damsel, angel mikt 

Th*eipo«BedtohsrOo4 
Down on the tnttey loQk'd» and aaaaei 

And kbie'd him with • nod. 



Aad then In peaoe he^ In hb Ww«r, 

Lay down, SBid ihanber^d Mni 
And roee r^iobed at a wr idng htmf 

To feast hb eyee ^gidn;-* 
And eo» Ar many a day hesM^ 

And anny a year and bngr— 
IMent, withouten plaint, to wall 

Unto her lattice nmg ;— 

Hn the dear daaaeel, angdl ma4» 

Th* espoused to her God» 
Loek'd en hb litOe hm, mid emib< 

And bbn*d Urn wbh a nodi 
And so^ one mam, he In tfaa Kab^ 

A osipae ssto lirid thare^ 
Aa towVl the taMos^ atOl hb pab 

Eye tamV be llftbm gbre I 



FINE ARTS. 



KI6HTH XXKIBITIOF OF PICTUWtS AT »Ht EOTAt 
KMSTITUTIOir. 

(TMri NatUx.) 
U proasadbg to speak of Ae bndieapes at thb Sx- 
hibitkm, them can bo no doubt that thoee by te Re?. 
John Thomson command the prabrsocai as, nnbrd , 
they have done for ssreral years. It may be lonarked 
of thb artbt, tha^ like aU the great maatam of antiqui- 
ty, he has struck out an entirely new line for hnnaelf. 
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miuBCiK— ae copies nu uiic* xucrc »tc laiuw lu u 

Style, u there ii in erery thing earthly ; bat it is yig 
roos and decided, and his oolooring is laid on with i 



This is, after all, the great, and peihaps the only tme 
test of genius in e?ery different department of intel- 
lectual exertion. No doubt, Mr Thomson is a manner- 
ist ; but then his manner is all his own ; he stands by 
himself— he copies no one. There are faults in his 

▼igo. 
than 
energy and depth of tone which none of our other Scot- 
tish painters can equsi. He has contributed six land- 
scapes, all of which are cxcdient ;— his largest picture 
is exeeedingly grand ; and there is a smaller moqnlight 
scene, whidi, we understand, has been pur^ased by 
the Lady Ruthven, quite equal to Titian. We trust 
Mr Thomson will long continue to paint. 

Mr William Simson has se?en pictures. He is a re- 
markably derer artist His «' TwelfUi of August, a 
scene in die Highlands,*' is full of life and spirit. We 
may mention, however, in corroboration of what we 
formerly stated regarding the necessity of painting up^ 
in order to suit the glaring lights of this room, that Mr 
Simson has introduced a good deal of gaudy colouring 
into the foreground of this picture since it was sent to 
the Exhibitioo, which we trust he will remove as soon 
as it is again restored to a more favourable position. 
*'*' A view on the Esk at Auchindinny Bridge,^' by the 
same artist, is a fine fresh picture, and in ItMldng at it, 
one almost feels the breeze which is crisping and dimp- 
ling tlie surfiice of the river. — Mr George Simson, 
though not equal to his namesake, is nevertheless a very 
meritorious painter. His pictures oi St Abb*s Head, 
and of the Dutch Galliot, do him great credit. 

We may next mention H. W. and J. F. Williams. 
The former is better known by the apellation of GrC' 
dam WUUamt. We regret that ill-health and other 
circumstances hare limited the number of his pictures 
to three, which, however, will not detract fVom nis for- 
mer reputation. J. F. Williams is more prolific He 
has eight pictures, of which the best unquestionably is 
his view on the Clyde, painted for, and purchased by, 
the Royal Institution. It is a capital picture ; the ship- 
ping is remarkably true to nature, and the grouping 
and cokmring very unexceptionable. 

The Nasmyth fomily muster as usual in great force. 
They all paint pleasingly ; but, with the exception of 
Miss Ann Nasmyth, we cannot say that any one of 
them pleases us much more than theother. This lady. 



however, possesses a great deal of genius, and some of 
her small wood pieces would not have disgraced Hob- 
bima. We recommend attention to the two pictures 
she exhibits this year ; they are Nos. 102 and 133. 

Robert Gibb is an artist of much abilinr and modesty. 
He has twelve beautiful pictures ; and had it been ge- 
nerally known that the laicest and best of these was 
esthnated by him at only 230, we are certain that it 
would long ere this have found a purchaser. Mr Gibb^s 
road scenes and mode of managing the perspective are 
remarkably delicate and true to nature. 

Of the few remaining artists whom we think it ne- 
cessary to name, we must talk more rapidly. We are 
much pleased with Mr Scrope*s view of Tivoli, which is 
a fine classical painting, and not too close an imitation 
of the style of Salvator Rosa-.an error into which we 
feared Mr Scrope might have fallen.-.Mr Dy ce is a young 
artist, of great genius and promise. We particulariv ad- 
mire the reeling displayed in his *^ Moonlight,** and the 
originality and cleverness of his ^« Puck.** We under, 
stand, hi has been studying at Rome ; and, if he will 
04l«%uard against the mor of falling into an imitation 
<^ the ancient sduK ' 



school of Lieonardo da Vinci, to which we 



dn discover a slight tcndencv, we venture to prognosti- 
jkate his future attainment of no ordinary dlsmiction in 
^^%iM profession. At all events, he is an alumnus of which 
Aberdeen has every reason to be proud.— Mr Charles 
Lees exhibiu several pictures of considerable merit His 
largest picture, «< Mary Queen of Scots, and her Seaetary 



David Rizzio,** is clever ; the colouring is rich, and moch 
of the execution is good. Its chief fault is in die figure 
of Mary, to which no modem artist, with which we are 
acquainted, has ever been able to do justice ; it has, in. 
deed, been long acknowledged, that failure is the very 
common result of an over-anxiety to do well, and it 
seems to be next to impossible to transfer to canvass the 
beau ideal of a lovely woman. ** A Comer in the study 
of an Antiquary,** by Mr Lees, is a clever picture.— The 
^^View of the Cathedral at Antwerp,** by Mr Roberts, 
formerly of Edinburgh, and now atuched to one of the 
London Theatres, is very exquisitely finished, and much 
and justly admired. — Mr J. V. Barber of Birmingham, 
has two very soft and beautifol landscapes, paint^ m a 
style of great delicacy, not unlike that of Andrew Wil. 
son, warm, glowing, uid delightful, but perhaps just a 
little too transparent and unreal — William Bonnar's 
** Roger, Jenny, and Peggy," deserves much praise. 
The figures and expressionln particular of Roger and 
Jenny are excellent, full of nature, and indicative of 
much more genius than one might, at first sight, be in- 
dined to suspect—Our favourite, Carse,hasnot distin. 
guished himself this year so much as usuaL — Kenneth 
Madeay, by far the best of our miniature painters, ex- 
hibiu only one specimen of his talents.^It would be easy 
to sp^ of manv more artists and pictures ; but the 
compliment which we mean to pay to merit, by smgling 
oat only the best would cease to be of any value, did we 
admit into our pages a promiscuous multitude of names. 
Neither are we disnosed to enter upon Uie invidious task 
of pointing out faultt, for where dl have attempted to do 
their best, the severest and most legitimate critidam is 
silence. 

In Sculpture, besides the excellent busts of Mscdon- 
ald, especially the very beautiful one of Miss MacdooaU, 
we are glad to perceive, that two new candidates have 
entered the lists — Mr Angus Fletcher, and Mr John 
Steele. Both possess excellent abilities. We are Indi- 
ned at present to direct attention in particular to Mr 
Steele, because we know him to be nearly self-taught, 
and attracted to the profession of a sculptor, entirely by 
a natural genius for it. We have nowhere seen any no- 
tice taken of the large statue of St Andrew, carved in 
oak, but painted so as to resemble stone, which has been 
recently erected on a portico, at the foot of Hanover 
Street. We have been surprised at this, for it is a stri- 
king and spirited production, and are happy to be able to 
inform Mr Steele (whose work it is) that this is the 
opinion of some of Uie best judges in Edinburgh, whose 
praises we have frequently heara bestowed upon it, and 
we think not undeservedly. Let Mr Steele persevere, as 
he has begun, and he is sure of making gpod progress. 
We shall proceed to a consideration of the pictures, 
of the Scottish Academy next Saturday. 



MUSia 



PEOFESSIOVIL 80CIETT*8 COKCKftT. 

Thi only Concert which the Edinburgh Professional 
Musicians have had the courage to give this seam, (so 
dull have all thmgs been in the musical and lisshionabls 
world,) took place in the Assembly Rooms last Tues- 
day evening. It was well, though not crowdedly, aU 
tended. The pieces selected, though not so brilliant or 
varied as we could have wished, were, on the whole, 
calculated to refiect credit on the judgment and talent 
of the performers. Besides Beethoven's Grand Sym- 
phony, with which the Concert opened, and which is 
not one of the most effective of that great Master's com- 
positions, we had three Overtures, which took in, of 
course, the foil strength of the orchestra. The first of 
these was Mozart's Overture to the *« Zauberfiote*" 
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vhidi eontalni a number of beautifiil pusaget, and was 
reiy feToarably received. The second was Weber*s 
Overture to the Freischtttz, of which it might ahnost be 
nipposed that the pabllc would be bj this time tired ; 
t»nt the public will probably never tire of one of. the 
noblest productions of modem genius. We have sel- 
dom heard this exquisite composition better given. The 
iriod instruments struck us as being on one or two oc« 
Basions a Utile too loud ; but with this exception, the 
Mceentiao of the whole was very nearly perfect. The 
third Overture we heard for the first time in this city ; — 
It was Boieldiett*8, to the Opera of ^< La Dame l^anche.*' 
It is pretty and scientific, but somewhat French withal, 
ind indicates nothing like the reach of originality and 
vigour of conception displayed by Weber. The other 
instrumental pieces were a fantasia on the flute by Mr 
Piatt, and a capriccio on the violoncello by Mr Han. 
cox — ^both ingenious and clever. Mr Murray led in ad- 
mirable style ; but we were grievously disappointed that 
be did not honour us with any detached specimen of his 
abilities,— a condescension which wo think we had a 
Eight to expect. 

The vooil musicians were four, Miss Noel and Miss 
E. Paton, and Messrs Thome and Wilson.' Miss 
Nod^s jo/o was oneof Moore*s Irish Melodies, ^^ Come, 
rest in this bosom." The music is simple and beauti- 
ful, and was simply and beautifully sung. Miss Pa- 
ton's ambition soared a higher flight ; she sung Madame 
Pasta*8 exquisite aria, ^^ Ah ! come rapida,** in a style 
which justified all the commendations it received. Mr 
Thome did all he could f<Hr a curious composition, en- 
titled ^ An Invocation to Bacchus ;" but he could make 
nothing of it, and neither could we. Mr Wilson baa a 
good tenor voice, which he is cultivating diligently. 
His style of singing, however, scarcely did justice to 
the very spirited air of Mr John Thomson, with wliich 
he was entrusted, and for which its own intrinsic merits 
tccuied an encore. Tliere were two duets, neither of 
whueh we very modi admired. We do not see, by the 
by, why one sheet of music should be made to sierve 
two perK>ns in a duet, who are thus forced to stand in 
a crowded and awkwvd position. We advise an alter- 
ation in this practice at our concerts in future. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



jy Henry G. BeU, 

I BXAmn a voice, as 'twere of one cast doim 
By Utter agony,— and thus he spake:— 

« I do impeadi thee, Nature ! that thou hast 

In causeless malice made me wofr>bcgone. 

Thoa gBvest mind to torture me ;F.-the hopes, 

By thee first taught to Uoom, bloom*d but to fiide ;- 

The frelings that, like honey hi the flower, 

Imparted to my heart its fragrance, turn 

To bitterness;— 4md, haply to keep pace 

With this vile sinking of my nobler part, 

My rery energies of limb decay, 

And nddei^-feebler than my fellow-mei^— 

I grope my way through life,— a friendless ghost^ 

That sits on graves, or stalks among the tombs. 

Therefinre^ my voice is raiaed— I stand erect— 

And care I die, I do impettch thee, Nature!'* 

He ^okc^ and there was silence. Then I heard 
The merry voices often thousand birds 
Who sang their morning pnana to the sun ; 
And thnMigh the forest glades the deer aw^kc^ 



And shook the dew-drops from their antler^dbrowa; 
And glorious flowers npon the mountain side 
Drank in the daylight; and in sUver streama 
Gold- m an t led fish vrent darting everywhere; 
The mighty ocean murmured aa a child 
Its mother lulls to rest; the skies look'd dowa 
In blue sereni^, as if they smiled;— 
And to the dark impeachment of that man 
No other answer mighty Nature made. 



1 LOTED THXK. 



By Henry G. BeU, 
I tovxn thee till I knew 

That thou had'st loved belbre, 
Then love to coldness grew. 

And passion's reign ww o*er ; 
What care I for the lip^ 
Ruby although it be, 
If another once might sip . , 

Those sweets now given to me ? 
What care I for the glance of soft affection fdUg^ 
If for another once it beamed aa beautiful. 

That ringlet of dark hair— 

'Twas worth a ndser's stora; 
It was a speQ 'gainst care 

That next my heart r wore; 
But if another once 

Could boast aa fidr a priae. 
My ringlet I renounce^—. 

'Tb worthless in my eyes; 
I envy not the smiles in which a seore may bask, 
I value not the gift which aU may have who aak. 

A maiden heart give me, 

That lock'd and sacred lay. 
Though tried by many a key 

That ne'er could find the. way. 
Tin I, by gentler art, 

Touch'd the long-hidden ^rlng. 
And found that maiden heart 
In beauty glittering ;«- 
Amidst i$fi herbage juried like a fiower. 
Or like a Urd that sings deep Ui its Imff bow«r. 

No more diall sigh of mine 

Be heaved for what is past ; 
Take back that gift of thine, 

It was the first— the test ;— 
Thou mayst not love him now 

So fondly as thou didst, 
But shall a broken vow 

Be prized because thou bid'st— 
Be wdoomed as the love for which my soul doth long? 
Noi Udy ! love ne'er sprang out of deceit and wrong. 



MY NATIVE BAT. 



By Bobert Ckambert, author of the ** Hiaioriet of the 
Scottish BeMlUms,** 4*c. 

Mt native bay Is calm and bright^ 

As e'er it was of yore, 
When, in the days of hope and love^ 

I stood upon its shore ; 
The sky Is glowing, soft, and Uue^ 

As once in youth it smiled. 
When summer seas and summer 

Were always bright and mild. 
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Hie d3!u.^0ir Wl ktili telBiMi dwf^» 

Since tlitD,ii7oti Mir 
The een^-ho w oft hft^t i 

8» aft balk dviMTifoe eene e^ 

Ifc^liMUii ef my tfjoofht; 
And pMilonrk etenm a wilder VMM . 

Within my hoeom wniQ(^ 

Now/after yeere ofeheenoe, pMB>d 

In wreteheteev end prin, 
I come and find thoae aeaa and ddea 

All cahn and bright a|ain.r 
The 4arlf"f*« and the stonn from both 

Haye trackleee paH*a away ; 
And gentle a» in yoath, onoe more • 

Thou eeem*Bt, my nathre bay I 



Oh, tfaa^ like thee, whoi toa Is o*cr, 

And an my grieft are pait, 
This i«vi«ed boeom might sobeide 

To peace and joy at last! 
And while it hiy all calm like Ihai^ 

In pore npnifled 4a«ife 
Oh, might a hcavn aa bright la thia 

Bemimr'dliiHidM^! 



LITERARY CRIT-CHA'T AND YARIBTIS8. 



AwiattMdBgvolvmeof DnunetleSketcfait neybe expeeted 
•DOB fkom the Bdinbuiih piew, Ibuwrttil, «e n a de n te nd , on 
whet may be tcmed the roMeaer of the pMtofsl poetry of Soot- 
lend, the iackUntiemhodltd In eech iketefa berii^ bemmMSit- 
ed by the cetamophe of Kxne popotar astioDel toag; 

Wekem with iikewra, that Mr Uipheao(% ka g spool e d Hit- 
tory of Budhinhu at length eppmrad. TWa iplwttd Tohune 
containt 43 pUtM oo nephMit 4fe0b and to petioalMd. ^ under- 
•tend, by the Hon. the K«t India Compe&y» and by the Pieridmt 
of the Aflette society* 

A LiTiaAaT OASBTra Is Aont to be pablUied etOsfonL We 
donotieewhyitiboald not be made to pay. thoo^ ttt dieala- 
tkneanaevflrbe expected toefoellhetofilaiUerwaibewhioh 
iMaeftomthemetiopoIltan pccM. bigland naturally looks to 
London fbr tti Utcrary O iec Kn, and Seolland, fie hop^ at 
natmany looks to Edinborgh tent Utmry Jonnal. 

OaoAife Axn PmesByraMAireK-'We Ipea Ihet a pamphlet on 
this snliileQt may be cagpeeted la a ft* daysi and froea what we 
ate told rcfBidhic theenthor. we thinly it Jikely that thisqaas- 
tion, which will probably soon bocooie one of genend rtliriMskw, 
win be smaitly and ahly.treated. 

Mr Upham, author of " The HIMotyof Eadhln." ' ^ e m as ai, '' 
end " Karmath,'* baa aaeily flnWied hit •• Watory of the Otto, 
nan nnpkga^" wfakh It to tea tuo Miy fohunea in GonateMa^ 
MItedlany. 

Mr Samuel Walter Boxgcit bat in the prelt, the Yotite 
Wreath, and odicr Poems. 

A moBomant ia about to be erected to the oalobratad ItaSan 
poet, Vineenao Monti, in one of the moat consiiieuous pertt of 
the dty of MOen, the place of hia residence for thirty yaara. 

TheaevediiioB of the Pl^rtnans Ftogi ess , paepertag for the 
press, by Mr Southey, istoeontahie Llfoof the Author, end 
eocplanatory Notes on the work. This la probihly a higher ooob- 
pUment than boneat John Bunyan fter eap ea t i id would bepeid 
tobinia 

AseeondeditlenorTbeOpcBiBgorthe Sixth Seal it already 



HancoLAimuii Aim PonniL— It gtvct nt ranch picatnre to 
leem thet the most brimentdlteoverlet ere dally beli^i mode at 
mpatt. IntheeKeavalioatatlhefermer.a 
It pedueDy mekiag Ht eppamnae, the gar. 




murder of her iMMFfin, who are Innoowitly phyteg at 4le%whit 
thdr tutor, at a short distaaee, eonsdoos of MedeatlntendflB, ii 
lamenting the fofea which tanpoids over them. fd,Tbeea»aii 
denthferi ef Wlebe assaflsii mkHk the Arrewa of ApoUonad Dkw. 
TMt isaeld tehee piebare fog of palhoe. id, Mel 
forthedieaeeftfaewfidbaBref Celyden. 4Uw : 
i^Aadioawda.fthkADaoehaale.eih.TheMusea. Meayo 
relict hare aho bean xeqantty r 



tebenoIangBrafl 
peacaaee et Che ItBhen Opera aft Paris, and bat been veeetreA wi^ 
the most illstbmiisheil' applauae.— Pisarani appaaie to be mpUly ' 
gafailaf ground et the Kinc^Theetze inLoadon; theetiticsare 
even bsginBiag to Oink her pretty. TeUutl bexpeiottdtoJeiBtitt 
ooBBveBy about the middle of March.— The retival of the ** Re- 
eruitiBgOfieer* at Covent Garden, a new piece at Drury Laac. 
the Joint production of two very suoeessfol dnmatle wiMci^ 
Moston and Kenney, end the <« Red Rover * at the AAeipM. bife 
kepttheptay-goingcitlaeBsof thentodem Babyleata geedhe- 
mour for the lest tan days.-AnotlMrdBU week iMt pesasd over 
the Tbeetiebafet theie waaa food houae hiat Saturday, and thcie 
will probably be aaothertOAl^it. botaathel 
bigi have flagged wofUUy. Why doea oet the ] 
dowB ^oete theatrical oomet to rouae us ftom our lethergy, slaes 
al^otb|r means have foiled? We are glad to peroehre be is lort> 
rire, c^ Monday, Fir quhai^ dellghtfot comedy of the " Recnitt- 
Ing Ofll|er,'^idddi hat been so tuccessfol In London. Tldsii 
■pMtBdaadesltabeuldbei endwetrust theatteeBptwnbeel> 
at a Oread Fancy Ban As 
telbebenefltof Hrl 
nMkftelyhBmedoBtof tboTheetreAoyel tbefti Webopek 
wee p«o^^mO^ of eoe ti t lbia g e oe t lder a b l e , 

WfiBKLT M** O** I^EBFOEMAXCSl. 

Feb. aU-Feb. 27* 

Sat. IFlVOt<«,^fy«t«iid&uy> 

Mob. CWHto XrX^ Va«M. Low. eiMfFoll^.^OBrToattih 

Toaa. Grorgr Herktl, 4 Hiort qf MW-LoMfoa. 

Wan. Chaftti ZU., Tmm*d Punlf a Confutor, 4 Cmmmi 

firV* 
TRua. R06 Rsy, ^ tV Jf tth' entf JMf Mm. 
Fai. Pami J^. You<A, hove, and FoUy, 4 Cerrpn 8id$t 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb hare not lott sight of the Auh^gnpha we ptonited 
are in Oie handt of the tngi tTcr. 

•« CritO" complaint that It to not ftir to pettpone the 
etkmof the plotureeat the SeotHth Aeedemy, till we ha 
cussed those at the Institution. We have lo remark. In 
that the Institution opened flnt, end that we 
for aitides on both in the ssbm Nnmbeci neiiher did .w« 
break In upon the continuity of our eritldams by teking 
altenuUely. Thisi however, we wtUlagly promise^ thet 
Acedemy opent flrst ncKt yeerr the Acedemy ebell be 
for ••Ciitor latBiittbaB bi auppetb^ thai we wiib tp 



tthcT 



like to 
ttcm 
If the 



leapondent may rett atsured, that he will nkeet ocraskmaHy la 
the Edittburgk Ltterani Jounuti with " short fomUiar p^en on 
taiteccstlngand cuzioos departmenU of sclsnoe.'^-We shall be fled 
to receive some prose contributions flrom ** D. A.** of Coper FMi 
his poetlcel communkwtions will meet with our best tltsujuiii 
The *• Remarks on the Astronomlcel Chair" have seerecly bees 
digested with suffldent cere.—" An AlbumitaT' wiU find '• Staa- 
aas for Anrams," by Montgomery end otheiB, In sevnal of the 
Annuab for 18S9. 

"BonnyweeLUy,-by«<T.V.D.*ofGtetgow,lsgood| but, 
before pubbshing It, we should like to leeeive aomeOteg dee foea 
the same quarter— We have too mudi orighial poetry on our 
hands, to think of reprinting any sdeetioos ftoeB the old aotbosi. 
—We are aftaid that none of the pieces by «« a 4." rf fTlMpir 
wiUexacUysuit us.-The soog firom Aberdeen, tuB% «'TheBiMl> 
big of the waters,"—" Sohnot," by " A. R-— " Love and Frimd- 
•bip," by " J.-.-end " The Jews," by " Beta,* eve i^^^^titW^u^ 
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The nhntntkmt oooslit of 



^^ IForkijudyubUthedby 
HURST, CHANCE, li CO., LONDON. 

SOLD IT _ 

CONSTABLE It CO., EDINBURGH. 
rrHE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 

Thomu 

^ . liliart of 

f$0iM' Mi4 *' OflMMS Aftaf." dec Ac 
xne iii««n«on. «u«rtof fiSht bewtllW Line Ennt 

III; Mr ClMite Berth. ^ 

POETICAL SKBTCHfiS. Bf AlabioA-Wasti. 

^^^^^^^ IIL 

THE POETICAL ALBUM. By AxAftlc A. 
Watm. OMToLport8»o,pftoWi.bo«dfc 

OOMEJS ARIAS, • SpiilA Historio^ l!?*^ 

8rIkMvTsL«trMoi»>TBinn4TCoMo. f tcIi. ItoB^ prist 

THE AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. By ^e 

AUSTRIA AS XT IS. Ow fot poit SfOi price 
fli.6(Lboszdfc ^jj^ 

A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON MASONRY AND 8TWEJ5JT''i!J2l-5T.,'*""* ^'' 



SCOTTISH AI3ADBMY OV PAINTING, 
SOaiiPTURB, AND ARCHITBCTURB. 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of *• ACA- 

^ DEMVis novQMDst thsil Room, ti, Wsterloo Ftao% 
Bt order of the OonnoC . _ 



REMARKS ON COFFEE. 
POFFEE RoASted every Day, tt JOHK RSIiyS^ 

V/ Ka.ft,SoattiPMMdm«sC 

Ofwhomnsfliohsd(r«^toCoa|fOMtoiiiSfi,) 

REMARKS on COJbFEE, with DIxeOioiMi for 

' Am P6MB ^ito «MsB to Issa tiM iMiifliBsl wopttllss sf 
Coflbe. sad themode of roacting and frtedlBf il, hsd hsttsr «a»* 



ass ^S^r " Tly Csrpsntgigiiide,^^^ age. One 
T(g. ronl9fOi Wiui Ibrty-thiee eopperplsle^ pries L.1, 8c 
VIII. 
PENNER*S ATLASot MODERNwd ANCIENT 
aumiTapSv MnvrMi in SOMsps, tadudinc the diflbfsnt 
S^iSdifSdsi mSSum to the TmtYTPffioe hy Cqmm. 




TUs <Ut to puhllihed, 

Bt JOHN BOYD, S7. OBOROK 8TRBBT. 

In two vok. ISmob pries Ic besi*» 

THE MODERN MARTYR. 

BT TBS AUTSOft OV 
The •• EVANGELICAL RAMBLBB.* 
PttbUriied tor WnerLsv and Datii^ London i Joui Boto^ 
Edinbiaiiht nd O. Tybamx, Dnblln. 



BY JOHW WiSHil, OBOROB STREBT. 

Price Is., Bw, stlicM. _.„^,^« 
THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS* 

-"- tn ths EtCaWtohmentof ths MBSSIAITS KINGDOM dn- 
*« % fpMACHBRVfth. CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 
AliO> CMtQtlf p«^Uslied« 

ON the JUDGMENT in MATTHEW. XXV.» as coodndTaor 
MB«IAIVS PERSONAL ADVENT ik HIS MILLENNUL 
KINO DOM. with PreUminary Obtertatlooc Also, loiae KB- 
MARl^on JsSSL TBXT?ysCRIPTUJlE whish are suppois^ 

^»^*£»I&%^S^S. ««I. H.D. H^nprtssd, 
* ' Prise 4c quaKto,ie«ed. 

II. 
«>APEfU read bsfoit the SOCIETY ftr the INTESTIQA* 
TION €?PROPi5Ky. « Prtn« «l tlO^ : hotdJkH that wkkh 
U ^ood."— Pries 7c quarto* lewed. 

IH. 
A DEFENCE of ths STUDENTS of PROPHECY, to Answer 
toX ATTACK of ths RST. Dr. Hamiltoji of Stiathhlanc- 
Priss Sc, %rp, Mwcd. 

DIALOGUES ON PROPHBGyI Pyt'X . To bt 
Pries Ic ed«8fO» asvsd. 



TIM BOBBIN'S LANCASHIRE DIALECT aad 
POEMS. ANeirBdlHqmwlthPi»teibyGso«ieCrulk«hank^ 
pcioeOli 2 

6KBT0HBS of MODBRN GREECE, lUnMmdve 
eftheLendiM E vents of the Gteek Refolutjoo. By a Yoong 
t^i£y^SiamUfSmQwik9tvf^ t vole pries L.1, Ic 

6HOBBRL*8 (FRBDBttIC) PRESENT STATE 
of CHRISTIANITY, and of the MMsnaiy EstiWIitosntt fpr 

SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY 
UtNDi. ^yDwtwwiTCoinrAT. ltoli.posttfO>prisslflii 

CHRISTMAS. A POEM. By Edward Mox- 

**• ^ XIV 

THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL of PRAYERS 
torsTsrfMotntofsndEvsntaglnthsWsA. Bj Thomas Car- 
rmmau Prissll. ^^ 

JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, wiA 
WALKER'S Pfonaneiatloa. Printed to DlaiiW»4 Typti ^ 
^Mnll, lOfol SflDO, ioan« pries 4c 6d. 

XVI. 
JOHN80N*S DICTIONARY, Printed verbatim 
tttm the last FoUo Edition Cosies te d hj ths Dostor. la oos 
iMfSfOtosM, toipsrial«TO» prist L.S,1|. 



This dayls mihlii^sd, _.^,^^ 
By JOHN BOYD, 57. GEORGE STREET. 

In 9 vok. »rOk priss £1, lie 6d. hoards, 

SERMONS, LECTURES, AND 

OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. 

By ths Rsv. EDWARD IRVING. M. A. 

Mtolstsrof thvNatknslSMtehChuidu RsssntSspwc 



▼oL L-«IX SERMONS on Ths DOCTRINE Of ths INCABp 

VflL IL-SDCU^U^l^PARABLBor ths SOWER. 
vJin^vKowSuRS^^ NATIONAL 

Md PROPHETICAL. 

I Latsly pnUidisd, 
THE LAST DAYS rADISCOURSB en the 

EVIL CHARACTER oT^^^Vi^JPf^hlS!?^^ 
tohs ths «*Pnmii.oi)a Tji«*"of ths "Last Davs. By ths 
S^ BDWARD mVINO. M. A. Pri es IJc 8f o^ boaidc 

Shflitir wiUhepnblkhed, 

L HOMILIES on the SACRAMENTS. By the 
R«v. EDWARD IRYINO, M. A. Vol. IL On The LORIES 
SUPPER. 

II. The CONFESSIONS of FAITH, wlA the 
Book of DISCIPLINE, and other DOCUMEN^ p«l far^hy 
S^CHURCHVsCofUND. •boutths tlmo of ^e REFOJ^ 
MATtoN. widi to Inmooucxonr PnsTAce. By t» R«»» 

feDWAIlBlBVINa.M.A. 
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I^tliuluf fior ctrlf pobttettiaB* 

TWELVE 
DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

FOUKDCD ON THE 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
UinlNiiiBlix CoinvABLi de Co., 19, WalHloo Flaes. 

PuUklMd at th« Shop of D. Lisarb, 5« South St DRTld Stnet, 

Edbiburgh, 

Price NiM aiOUiMi* 

THE FEKALE'S MEDICAL ADVISER. 

"^ With OfaMTtatloiM on the Managnantof theDiMMMof 



BY ALEX. MAX. ADAMS, M.D. 
«« We wannlT leeommeDd thii book to all FmmIm. who hare 
an J regard for their own health, or for the health of the CMUren 



nature opr drconMtanoet may havepkwad under their pro. 
taetkn."— Hdc CrMMi li«vkw. 



ThbdaybpublUhed. 

A CURE for PAUPERISM, proposed in a Let- 

'^-*- ter to the Rer. Dr CHALMERS, and reeoqunended to 

public attention by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart 

By the Rer. ADAM THOMSON. Cokbtraam. 

PubUehed by J. Lothian, Edfaiburah; M. Oolb. Glaifowt 

and Mid by LnADBaTTiiR, Kelto; MsLmoea, Berwick i and 

THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

Lately published, 

Handaondy printed, in 3 rola., Idmo, lold teparately, 

T IVESof theprindptl SCOTTISH MABTYRS 

— Til. Hamilton, St. 6d. i Wisrabt, St. 6d.{ Wallacs 
and Mill, 3i. 6d. 



Cooaeded with the 
The LIFE ofthe 



\ the nana intgatingperiod ofScottlda hiatory, 
Gdebcated REGENTMORAY. 18mo, 48. 

In tha FraiB, and will appear in a few dayt, by the aame author. 
The LIFB and OPINIONS of OBOROE BU- 
CHANAN, serrii^r to iliuatrate the Lltoary and Political State 
of Scotland in the 16th century, 18roo» St. fid. 

S* The above five volurock complete the Hiatory of the ReH- 
gloua. Literary, and Political State of Scotland at the above pe- 
riod I and are weU adapted for Country Litarariea. 

_ OnMond«rwlUbepublMied,prioela. 
THE EDINBUBCJH THEOLOGICAL MAOA- 
ZINE. No. XXXIX. for March. 

Printed for J. LoTHiAir,Edinbni|h: M. Onui, Gl^gow s W. 
Cuaav, Jun. A Ca Dublin i and J. DvncAir, London. 



CHARLES MACKENZIE. 

2, WeH Register Street^ comer ofPrvnceU Street^ 

PESPECTFULLY intimates that he has just 

•^^ Publiahed a List of a Valuable Collection of BOOKS, now 
on Sale at his premises, at the very low prices afflxed; ainbng 
whioh are eoples of the foUowii^, at the reduced prices quoted : 

Lockhcrt paiwrs. 3 vols, 4to, bds. £2, 2 s £1, 10s.— Br ace's 
Travels, 7 vols. Kvo, bds. £1» 10s,— Kucycloitirdia Britannica, 
20 vols, Ito. sixth edition, bds. £32, £17-— Batcman and VVillan's 
Di'lineatiuns of Culancx>m Diseases, good tmpreasioni, published 
at £1S. ISs. for £7, 7«— Bacon's Worki, 5 vol*. «vo, bds. £5, 5s. 
£2, 15i, 6d.— Watt's Bibliotheca Brilannica, 4 vols. 4to, calf, neat. 
£ IS, 151. £6, 6*.— Gibbon'* Rome, 12 vol*. Svo» calf, £.i, £2, 
12*. 6d. Do, 8 voU. bda. £.1, 4s. £2.— Malthus on Population, 
3 voU. 8vo, half-bd, £2, St. £1. 5*. Gd.— Labour ne's Campaign 
in tiuuia, scarce, 128.— Hume's England, 8 vols, ^xo^ bds. £2, 
]£«. £1, 10s.— Edinburgh Magazine, (being a now series of the 
Scot* Magarine.) from August 1817, to June 1826. 18 vols, half- 
bil. £12, lOs. £3, 5s.— Shakspeare, 7vol8. 24mo, (Whittingham's 
edition,) elegantly bound in ereen morocco, £4, lis. £2. ISs. 6d. 
— Wernerian Society Transactions, 5 vok. &vo, bds. £1, Is.— 
Dwight's Theolog>', 5 vols. 8%'o, bdi. £2, £1,88. Do. 5 vols. 
IHrao, £1, 5«, Ha. Od — Josephus's Works, 4 vols. 8vo, boards, 
£2, Ss. 12i. tJd.-Swiffs Works. 19 vols. 8vo, bds. £8, 11, £5.— 
ParkhuT«t'» Greek Lexicon, £1. Is. 14s.— Do. Hebrew Lexicon, 
£1, Is. 14s.— Rollin's Ancient Histoiy. 6 vols. 8vo. half-bound, 
£2, 14s, £1, 3s.— Murray's History of European Languaffes. 2 
vols. 8vo, £1, 8s, £1— Oxberr>'*» Dramatic Biography and His- 
tnonic Anecdotes, wiih numerous Portraits, C vols, 18mo, bds, 
£1. 7». l.")*. 6d.-Hogg'»(The Ettrick Shepherd) PoeUcal Works. 
« vols, foolscap 8vo, £1, 10s. 12s. Illustrations of Marmion, 
Dftinted by Singleton, and engraved by Heath, 12g. 3s. 6d.— A 
New BioRraphical Dictionary of 80L'0 Contemporary Public Cha- 
racters, British and Foreign, of all ranks and professionis, full of 
Ertmiu. 6 vols. U'mo. bds. £1, lis. Cd. £1 Hume and Kmol- 
fs England, 13 vols, 8vo, bd. £o, 5s. £2, 12s, 6d.— Dove's Eng- 
liah daisies, with engravings by Heath, Finden, and others, from 
dt'jiigns by Corbould. 25 per ctmt below selling price. 

This List may be had graUi, at the premises, or It may be sent 
to the country by Caitier, or through ihc post, charged a* a 
single Idler. o «- & 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

OalhiiTtbliudw wiBtepobUshed, price ak. M» oOa dol 
boards, or 5e. fine paper, 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 

OP A 

JOURNEY 

nt 

NORWAY, PART OF SWEDEN, 

▲HDTHI 

ISLANDS AND STATES OP DENMARK^ 



DERWENT CONWAY, 
of " Solitary Walka through many Linds t? 

POBMOrO THX TRIRTT-nOBTH ▼OLUMX 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

••« With thii and erery aoeoeeding volume, will be cItw, bi 
aldMon to the umal baclc^tle of the MiaeeUaay, one te eieh 
woriL a* a MepartUtook^ which may be lubiatufeed Cor the other 
at the pleasure of thepunShaieri^-tbaie for the preTioua vohinci 
may be h«d ofthe publishen. 

WORX8 IN THS PRB88. ' 

1. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE. SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient and Modem. 
By J. S. MsMBS, LL. D. Author of " The Life of CanoTa," Ac 
1 VOL 

t. HISTORY ofthe TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 
fhxn iU establishment in 13f6 to 18S8 ; oompriaiog aPicttnttnarT 
Discourse on the Arabs, and also the Ufleof Mahomooed sand hb 
Suooeison. By Editabo Upb4M, Esq. Author of '« neniMw" 

5. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS fai IRELAND hi tht 
yem 179S and 180S. 

WOBKS LATBLY POBLIBBUD, 

FoniUng reoent volumes of the MiMoDiiiy* 
Vols. XXVIL XXVIII. 

MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR : via. JOURNAL ef a 
SOLDIER of the 71st REGIMENT, fkom 1806 to 1S15, 
ding particulars of the Battles of Vfaneira, VHtokia, the ^ 
Toulouse, andWatnloo.— A NARRATIVE of the ( 
and Memorable Retreat of the British Army in Spain, under the 
Command of Sir John Moore, in 1808 ; with DetaUs of the Battle 
of Ccvunna, &c &c By Adam Neale, M. D. (me of the Phyit* 
dans to his Majesty's Forces during that Ezpeditioa.— llie 
EARL of U0PET6UN*S DISPATCH after the Battle of Co- 
runna. and other Documents.— RBMINISCCNCES of a CAM- 
PAIGN in the PYRENEES and South of FRANCE te 1814. 
By John Malcolm, Esq.— MEMOIRS of the WAR of the 
FRENCH in SPAIN. By M. De Rooca. Transfaifeed fhn the 
Freadu fvols. 

Vols. XXIX. XXX. 

A TOUR tai GERMANY, dec in 18S0, 1821, 18SS. By JoBir 
RUBSBLL, Esq. Advocate. 2 vols. 

Vols. XXXI. XXXIL 
The REBELLIONS hi SCOTLAND under MONTROSE, 
ftom 1698 to 166a By Robbbt CHAJtBBBa, Author of " The 
Rebellioa of 1746." 8 vols. 

Vols. XXXHL XXXIV. XXXV. 
HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLUTIONS to EU- 
ROPE, twva. the Subversion^ of the Roman Empire to the 
Mute. TransfaUed fk«SB «M 



West, till the Abdicatkm of Bonaparte. 
French of C. O. Koch. By Ahobbw Cbicrtoh. 



3 vols. 



Vols. XXXVL XXXVIL 

NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY tfatauh 
Russia and Siberian Tartary I from the Frontier of Chioa to we 
Frooen Sea, and Ka mtch at k a. By CapUin J. D. Cochcaneb R.N. 
t vols. A new edition, with five engravings. 

Edinburgh ; Constablb fc Co., 19, Waterloo Plaee \ and 

HUBBT, CUANCB, bi CO., LODdOO. ' ' 



Edhibnr^ : PubUshed for the Proprietors, every SaturdayMon* 
faig, by CONSTABLE fc CO. 19, WATERLOO PLaCEj 

Sold also by Robbbtson A Atkinson, Olaagowf W.CtnttT, 
jun. ti Co. Dublin ; H inter, Chancb, fc Co. London} and by 
•11 Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road* throiMh* 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price 6(1. Of aumped, and Hnifirte hy'poat, KM. 
Printed bj Ballahttiiz ft Co., Ptiili Wortc, 
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LITERARY CRITICISM- 



Txodve Yeart* Military Adventure in Three Quarten 
of (he Globe ; or Memoir t of an Officer who served in 
the Armlet of hit Majesty and of the East India Com^ 
pamjf^ between the years 1802 and 1814, in which are 
contained the campaigns of the Duke of Wellington 
in Indla^ and his last in Spain and the Somth of 
France* In two volumet. London. Henry Col- 
born. 1629. 8Y0. Pp. 403 and 381. 

Taisx military adf eoturet seem all to be amaiingly 
pleasant things, and tbe military adfentoran exceod. 
mgly ROod tort of fdlows. They all tell ut in ^l^ pre- 
face, that, being soldien, they most not be criticised very 
•evc^y for what they write ; and then they go on to ipin 
a yam of two or three yolames* length, and, by the time 
we come to the condation, we rise ^^erfectly satisfied 
that the hero of the story, who performed so many ez« 
ploitt ^ i' the eminent deadly breach," ought to have 
been a genendisiimo, though hard fate may bare fixed 
him only a captain, and put him on the half-pay list 
But if ttie reader be satisfied that the half-pay captain 
conducted hhnself gallantly, we presume diat the main 
porpoee for which he wrote his book is answered. We 
are no great patrons of these personal miliury narratives. 
We suspect uey tend to nourish conceit, and to engender 
Munchattsenism ; whilst it is altogether impossiUe that 
thenr should ever be able to convey mj comprehensive 
and useful knowledge. An inferior officer in the army 
is like a fly on the spoke of a wheel; he sees that the 
machine is in motion, but he does not know why or 
wherefore. He may write in a lively, agreeable, anec- 
dotal sort of style, and his book may be made to bear a 
considerable resemblance to a novel ; but if we look for 
any thing deeper than this mere surface-work, we shall 
invariably be disappointed. One such book, therefore, 
is as good as a thousand ; for they must sU necessarily 
bear a very dose resemblance to each other, seeing that 
the duties, battles, marches, and counter-marches of all 
our young military friends must be as like each other as 
possible. 

It is true, no doubt, that some dull rogues have pub- 
lished their Memoirs, end some dever ones have done 
the same thing ; and this midtes a variety. Our present 
author wc rank among the latter class. He is a good- 
humoured, slashing, dashing, hop-step-and-leap Itind 
of writer. His general stock of knowledge seems to be 
as limited as could weU be desired ; but all he needed 
was a good memory and a tolerable flow of language to 
set down his own reminiscences. He went out to India 
at an early ace as a cadet, remained a short time at 
Madras, and tnen jomed the army under Geiii|ral Wd- 
Icsley. He there, of course, proceeds to recount a num- 
ber of minute ioddenU with which he himself was per- 
tonidly connected, amusing enough in ibeir way, but 
very lUtle calculated to make i&s much wiser than we 



were before we beard them. He ,was present at tlie battle 
of Assaye, and a variety of other smaller affidrs. As 
soon as peace was concluded with the Mahratu powers 
he returned to Madras, and was afterwards present at 
the mutiny at Vellore. He subsequently accompanied 
dififennt expeditions to the Ishmds of Bourbon and 
Java ; and at length, getting tired of India, he returned 
to England in time to share the glories of Wellington's 
victorious campaigns in Spain and the soudi of France. 
He does not appear to have been present at Waterloo; 
and the peace which succeeded having rendered his 
sword useless, he has betaken himself to his pen. 

The best way of conveying an idea of the nature of 
this book, is to seleei some of the most amusing stories 
it contains, and string them together. Its vahie seems 
to us principally to diepend upon iu anecdotes, and the 
livdv manner in which they are for the most part told. 
Wiuout ftrther preface, merefore, we present our read- 
ers with the following s— . 

A JOKE OK BOARD BUiP.-.<< I shall not dwell upon 
the manner in which we passed our time on board ship 
.Jio w we panted under the line-«ho w we rolled round the 
Cape, frequently with more soup in our laps than we 
cotild keep on our stomachs— Jiow the backgammon- 
board ratUed from morning till night— how we paced 
the quarter-deck, when the judge and general did not 
take it all to themselves— how we fished for sharks— 
how we speared dolphins, porpoises, and albacores ;— 
nor shall I attempt to paint the pictured agonies of the 
dying dolphins, already so beautifully described by 
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alconer ; nor the nobler and more potent struggles of 
the greedy, daring shark, to do jusace to which would 
require the pen of a Homer. Neither shall I swell my 
pages with an account of the visit we received from Fa- 
thn Neptune on crossing the line, with the ceremonial 
attending it, as ths subject is stale ; nor detail all the 
jokes, practical and verbal, which we played upon each 
other, except one of the former ; and, if it amuses the 
reader half as much as it did me, I shall be content. 
•There was a lazy fat fellow amongst us, who was al- 
ways lolling or sleeping on the hen-coops, upon whom 
we resolved to play a trick ; so, seising an opportunity 
when he was snug on his customsry roost, we planted 
ourselves with buckets of water just over him. At a 
signal given, he was jerked oflT the coop, and soused from 
head to foot with such a full and successive torrent of 
the briny fluid, accompanied by a cry of ^ Man over- 
board ! Rope ! *rope 1 Down with the hdm 1* Ac, 
that he actually struck out, as if swimming for his life ; 
till a failure in the supply of water, succeeded by peals 
of laughter, brought him to a sense of his situation.**— 
Vol. f p. 23.6. 

SOMETBIH& BATUCB. DIFFICULT TO SWeiLLOW. 

-~^^ Here I cannot omit mentioning a curious circum- 
stance which I wimessed about this time, a consequence 
of the privation undergone by these unfortunate bullocks. 
iH^liog one day in my tent, ruminating on the hard- 
ships of a soldier*s life, and on the shifu to which he is 
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often reduced, mj eyes and mj thoughts were naturally 
attracted to mj poor cattle, who stood picketed at a short 
distance, with nothing to chew hut the cad of disap- 
pointment, having waited since morning in eager ezpee> 
tation of the return of a foraging party. I ohserred one 
of these, whose well^efined ribs bore testimony to the 
scantincM of his fare, gradually stretching out his head 
to a turban, belonging to one of my servants, which hap- 
pened to be within the length of his tether. After gi- 
ving it a turn or two with bis nose, I suppose to ascer- 
tain the possibility of its being masticated, he seized the 
loose end in his mouth, and actually began to swallow 
it. He swallowed, ftnd swallowed ; and, as the volu- 
minous folds of the turban unrolled, so fast did they dis- 
appear down the throat of the bullock, until, of at least 
ten yajds of stuff, there remained only a small bit pen- 
dent from his jaws. I was so amused with the wnole 

Srocesf, that I could not find It in my heart to stop him ; 
ut lay on my couch observing his operations for at least 
an hour. Another minute, and the turban, which had 
nearly reached its latter end, would have been safely de- 
posited In the stomadi of the bullock, to be brought up 
for examination at a favourable opportunity. Just at 
this critical moment the owner returned, when, looking 
about for his turban, he beheld the end dangling from 
the mouth of the animal. With an oath he flew at the 
bullock, and, seising the only visible portion of his gar- 
ment, pulled and pulled, hand over hand, and oath upon 
oath, while the tattered but still connected doth came 
forth, like a measuring tape out of its case. The man*s 
rage and gestures at the destruction of his turban, the 
beast^s astonishment at the novel kind of emetic he was 
undergoing, and the attitudes of both, formed a scene 
absolutely irresistible."-^Vol. I. p. 93-6. 

MiLiTABT MDSfC— ^^ This was the first time I had 
ever heard the whistling of balls. The reader will per- 
haps expect that I should esultingly exclaim, with 
Charles the Twelfth, * Henceforth this shall be my mu- 
sic I* But candour obliges me to confess that such a 
noble idea did not enter my thoughts ; for, however 
hsrmonious the balls may have sounded in the ears of 
the Swedish hero, to me thev certainly did not convey 
the same degree of pleasure that I have since experien- 
ced from the vdoe of a Catalan!, or from the bow of a 
Linky i on the contrary, the noise which they made, as 
they glanced past my head, raised about the precincts 
of mv heait a Idnd of awkward sensation, not at all allied 
to pkaaure, and bartaking more of what is vulgarly 
called fear, but wnich, as a military man, I dare not 
designate by thitt name.**-^Vol. I. p. 130-1. 

A RBsummiCTioiriST — *^ As a set-off to this alfect- 
ing circumstance, I must describe aludicrous scene which 
occurred about ihe same tfme, and which for a moment 
caused a ray of hilarity to cheer the gloom of the battle 
field. A surgeon, whose bandages had been exhausted 
by the number of patients, espying one of the enemy's 
horsemen lying, as he supposed, dead on the ground, 
with a fine long girdle of cotton doth round his waist, 
seised the end of it, and, rolling over ^e body, began 
to loose the folds. Just as he had nearly accomplished 
his purpose, up sprang the dead man, and away ran the 
doctor, both taking to their heels on the opposite tacks, 
to the infinite amusement of the bystanders. This ex- 
traordinary instance of a doctor biinaing a roan to life, 
so opposite to the usual practice of the Faculty, became 
the subject of a caricature i while the story, as may be 
supposed. Ions dung to this unfortunate son of Galen, 
who aftsnraru went by the name of * the resurrection 
doctor.'"— VoL I. p. 180-1. 

A DiCADrvL ALTKftKATirx.— << A honid scene 
which I witnessed at this time, made such a lively im- 
presrion on my TOUthM mfaid, that the very recollection 
of it, even at wis distance oi time, makes my blood run 
cold. When the fort was completely in our possession, 
and all firing had ceased, I was^ in oomptny with an. 



other officer, strolling among some buildings, whidi, 
from their superior oraer, appeared to have belonged to 
the Kflledar, or some funcuonarjr of note in the muti- 
son ; when some groans, proceeding from some of the 
houses, caught our ears. We ent^ed, and to our as- 
tonishment beheld a large room full of women, many of 
them young and beautiful, dreadfully mangled, most of 
them dead, but some of them still in the agonies of dis- 
solution. Every tender, every manly feeling of the heart, 
was shocked at such a sight It could not be our sol- 
diers that had done such a deed. No I the suspicion 
could not be harboured an instant. No human motive 
alone could have urged sudi an act* And so it proved $ 
for, on questioning the survivors, we learned that the 
Rajpoots composing the garrison, who had their fami- 
lies with them, finding all hopes of saving the place to 
be vain, had collected their wives and daughters, and 
having butchered them in the manner above dcsCTibed, 
sallied forth, with no earthly hope left, but that of sell- 
ing their lives dearly. Although so completely in op- 
pmition to christian principles, we cannot blame the 
deed $ horrid and barbarous as it was, still it had in it 
something of a noble character. It was in consonance 
with their religious principles ; and it was to save thdr 
wives and daughters from pollution. The men who per- 
petrated this deed of horror, were the same who atter- 
wards predpitated themselves with such desperation on 
our Europeans, and not one of whom would aoeq>t 
quarter."— .Vol. I. p. 230-1. 

Powers of the telescope.—^* It may amuse 
the reader to be informed, that among my mathematical 
instruments, I had an inverting tdescqie, which I used 
sometimes to let my servants look through, that I might 
enjoy their surprise at seeing the world turned npdde 
down, and, in particular, the astonishment they express- 
ed, when they saw men and women walking on thdr 
heads, without thdr clothes falling down. It got about 
in the cantonment, that the engineer toAeft, had a tde- 
scope which could turn people upside down ; without 
the latter part of the phenomenon being generally known, 
so I used sometimes to amuse myse& by pointing my 
glass at the women as they passed my window ; npoii 
which they would run as fast as they could, bming 
their dothes down with both their bands.*'— 'Vol. I. p. 
327. 

A DUELLIST.—.^ He used to tdl a story of one of 
his affairs, which, though not at all creditable to him- 
sdf, was ^e best satire on the practice of duelling that 
can well be imagined. * I was in the theatre one night,' 
said he, * and seeing a fellow eating apples in the box 
where there were some ladies, I took the liberty of po- 
king^one into his throat with my finger. The man struck 
me— I knocked him down, and gave him a sound drub- 
bhig,' (for the Colonel was a famous bruiser.) « He called 
me out, I shot him through the arm ; and the fool call- 
ed that tatitfaction.^ One of the few instances in whidi 
he was known to have been rjght, was on iht occasion 
which proved fatal to him. On receiving his antago- 
nist's shot, which took effect in his body, he staggered a 
fi^w paces ; then, recovering himself, he presented his 
pistol deliberately at his opponent, and said, * I could 
kill him,* (for he was a capital shot ;) * but the last act 
of my life shall not be an act of revenge I' Watdn suf- 
fidont to redeem a life of error !"— Vol. I. p. 336-7. 

Comb up.-.'< Having passed a pleasant evening 
with out friends of the artillery, we retured to rest in a 
room situated over one of the stable of the gun-horses. 
Here, owin^ to a little over-indulgence at table, not 
feeling readily disposed to sleep, we smused ourselves 
with counting the number of * Comcupti* whidi reach- 
ed our ears tnroueh the crevices of tne fioor. When- 
ever a horse stirred, so as to disturb the dumbers ot his 
not much more human bed-fdlow, it was * Come up !' 
If the beast snorted, it was * Come up !' If he lay down, 
it was * Come up !* If he roseon his legs, it was equal- 
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It * Come up t* This * Come up * Is almost the only 
Mnse which an Engliah groom addresses to his hone^ 
Though generallj used as a term of rebuke, it is an un. 
mcanio^ expression ; and I do not see in vhat it could 
have originated, unlett in the frequent necessity of cau- 
tioning the animal against that too great propensity of 
EngUsh horses to come dawn,'*'* — VoL IT. p. I5d. 

A Spanish paxESTi — ^* He was a rufBan.looking 
fellow, whose chief occupation with the army was that of 
a mule-dealer, buying those animals in the country, and 
selling them in the camp at a great profit. I was told 
by our Colonel, that In the preceding campaisn, he was 
sittiog one day at table with his Pad^ when the Patron 
of the house Mune to beg that Senhor Padr^ would go 
up stairs immediately, to render the last offices of reli- 
gion to a dying Spanish officer. He looked sulky on 
being disturbed at his meal, but could not refuse. The 
Cokoel followed ; but, instead of a solemn ceremonial, 
as he expected, he saw the Padr^ take a crucifix out of 
his pocket, and thrust it into the face of the dying man, 
▼odferating at the same time, ' Jesus ! Jesus !* Per- 
oeiTing no signs of acknowledgment ftom the poor offi- 
aer, whose gUzed eye and quick respiration denoted his 
spe e d y dissolution, he pocketed his swammy, and de- 
soended to finish his beef-steak and his botaa.**i^VoL 
ILp. 878-d. 

rasacH avd EvaLisH appstites.— ^^ Oa re. 
taming to my billet in the morning, as hungry aa a 
hawk, I requested my landlady to prepait me some 
breakfast. She asked what I should like— I replied, 
^ Some eggs and bacon.' So forthwith she prepared a 
dish, containing full two dozen of the former, with a 



due p ropor ti on of the latter ; a pretty good proof of the 
abaiMlaooe of the laad^and of her (pinion of aa Sngib 
lkhaiaa*s i^petits. These French imagine, that be- 
cause we dine off large joints, we mast be gnat eaters, 
when, in fiict, we do not eat half so much as they do. 
In France, the providing for the stomach Is mueh more 
of an tMiire than it is in England. When, in French, 
yon talk of a man*s baring spent his fortune, yon say, 
^ Ila mangk ton hien ;* and the first question a French- 
man asks yon, on risiting his country, is, how you like 
thet^ cuUine. This latter observation reminds me of an 
answer made to me by an English traveller, to whom, 
oo his expressing his dislike of the French mode of 
living, I remarkedi that I supposed he did not' reli^ 
their cuMne. * Quiszing, sir I' said he, rather tartlv : 
* you don^t suppose I allowed the fellows to quia me y ** 
_VoL II. p. 352-^ 

liicht readhw, apiead d Is m Wl a l nr, will now ba p«N 
oalvad ta form 'the auple eommodity af tha ^ Twclta 
Yaan* Military Advsataie.** 



Sermons^ Doctrinal and Practical hr Plain People* 
By the Rev. G. R. Oleig, M.A. M.R^U, &€. 
London ; John Murray. 1830. Pp. 303. 

At first sight the title of tfiia volume, by the Reve- 
rend author S the Subaltern, struck us as savouring not 
a little of afi&ctation. Much, In these days of literary 
riTaLUiip, dependa on the title of a book; and the publia 
have too oft^ found, to their cost, that the title was the 
best and only readable part of the volame. We are far, 
however, from insinuating that this is the case with 
Mr 01eig*s Sermons ; on the contrary, they will, in our 
opinion, add to the literary reputation which he has aU 
resdy so deservedly acquired. But, horn, the innumer- 
able shoals of sermons which have been, and still aie, 
ushered Into the world, which nobody reads, and which 
it is not likely ever wUl be read, we liave been aocns* 
tomed to look upon a preacher as mora than ordina* 
rily courageous, and a reader aa having a more than or- 
dinary stock of patience, who rentures on a new publi- 



cation of this kind. Sermons, like other compositioos, 
have appeared under various titles. Some have merely 
" Sermons ;" others, ** Sermons on Important Sub- 
jecU ;** others, again, '^ Discourses,*' preached at some 
particular place, and so on od Inftnitnm. Mr Gleighas 
had the ingenuity to discover a new cognomen, and his 
arc " Sermons for Plain People,** 

But there is no affecution in the volume before us. 
They are truly what their author entitles them^ doctrl, 
nal and practical^ on most important subjects ; and we 
eompletdy sgree with Mr Gleig, ^^ that though the shelves 
of every boox-shop in the lungdom groan under the 
weight of theological publications, very few have been 
found in all respecu fit for domestic use." We have 
no lack of Sermons ; but, unfortunately, too many 
of them, after being " weighed in the balance,*' have 
been ^* found wanting." Many of them, doubtless, 
aro pious enough and well-meaning, but of such a na- 
ture as not to suit exactly the meridian of the padour 
circle. Some are loose declamations ; others have nei- 
ther unity nor design ; others are mystical and unin- 
structive. From one preacher we have a dull formal 
essay, to which the text is a motto ; from another we 
have higb-fiyinff fanaticism, visionary speculations, or 
ranting, unintelligible ^* orations.'* Few comparatively 
are the exceptions; and we are, therefore, glad to find 
Mr Oldg's Sermons of that dcKription that they will 
** suit the capacities of the very lowest," whilst they 
will give '< no offence to the taste of the highest circles.^* 
The Rev. Edward Irving, who is one of the great 
apostles of Millennarianism, would have entitled this vo- 
lume " Orations for Plain People.*' We would re- 
commend the work to his careful perusal, for we can 
aasure him, that this style of preaching will prove a 
thousand times more beneficial than weekly mystical 
harangues on the Millennium. It cannot, of course^ be 
expected that we can afford space to investigate at 
length Mr Gleig's admirable discourses; but few, we 
are persuaded, whether learned or ignorant, will rise 
from their perusal without foeling wiser and better. 
They contain foithfnl and eloquent expositions of our 
dutv to God, our neighbour, and ourselves, and as 
such, they ought to be possessed by every family. They 
are the productions of a man who ls> we doubt no^ a 
faithful parish prieat 

The first Discourse is oii«< The Redemptioo of Man* 
kind,** and oontslna a dear and concise statement of 
the truth, that, aa Mr Gleig obserree, •Mt is in the 
sacred Salptures of God alone that we may look, not 
for the assurance, but for the remotest hint or reforenoe 
to a reaurrection of the body.*' The Sermons oo ** Can* 
tion in forming Judgments,*' on ** The Divine origin of 
Christianity,'^ and on ^' Reliffiotta Differnices^'* we 
would especially recommend. We shall, however, lay 
before our readers an extract ttom the Smion oo '^ The 
object ot Publie Preachhig;*' a sul^ect which is greatly 
misunderstood by too nsany pr«schers and sermon-hunu 
tng hearers, and to which ve would call their spedal at* 
tentioa; 

THB OBJSOT OF F1TBX.IC PEIACHnrO. 

*^No ooe who has miaed at all In ioeie^ caa be !•• 
noiant that the fashion of the ptcaeattinMa rana gieat& 
in opposition to what are termed moral diaeonrsea. A 
pUin straight-forward liat of dirsetioos how they are to 
behave in all stationa of lifo, goes not well down with 
eitherof twodassesofperaonsi it displeases both thoee 
who afifect mere than an ordinary degree of revcroioe fiw 
religien, and those who are habikaally profligate and 
vicious. The former turn away ftom such metal ha- 
ranguea with contempt and aoom. They assert that 
these are nothing more than heathen admoaitioos ; that 
they have in th«n none of the v^iAi of the Ctospd, no- 
thing relative to foith, or giaoe, or legsoeratkm^ or I 
know not how many tecm% with which men are too often 
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in loTC, without at «U comprchendiog their retl import. 
The others, again, I mean the profligates, equaUy diaUke 
guch a rtyle of preaching. It comes too home to them ; 
it sounds as if every allusion were personal, every at- 
tack meant to apply peculiarly to themselves. They 
will not, therefore, come and listen to rebukes so pointed 
and so direct. What they desire to hear at church arc 
pleasing discourses, declarations of God's goodness and 
mercy, of the readiness with which he receives back sin- 
ners, whenever they choose to turn to him, and the be- 
nevolence of his nature, which leads him to think lightly 
of those natural failings into which they, alas ! are too 
apt to be led. Such preaching as this is at all seasons ac- 
ceptoble. It keeps all quiet and easy within ; it puu 
to sleep tlie worm, whose gnawing is so pamful ; and 
quenches, for a tUne, the fire whose burning shall be 
everlasting. Neither have these men any objection to 
doctrinal disquisitions. Such topics are Interesting; 
they lay hold of the attention, and, carrying it away in 
the flood of various arguments, they serve exceedingly 
well to kill twenty or flve-and-twenty minutes every 
week. Is it not singular that the very good and the very 
bad should both prefer the -same style of preaching ? 

The truth, however, is, that any style of preaching 
which harps continually upon one string must be bad. 
The Gospel, though in iu main points plain and perspi- 
cuous, is, nevertheless, of very extended signiBcation ; 
and cannot, therefore, be properly expounded by a 
preacher who constantly confines himself to one or two 
topics. But of all modes of preaching, that which ties 
itself down to the exposition of doctrines only, is by far 
the most unprofltoble, as well to the speaker as to the 
hearer. The doctrines of the Ch>spel must mdeed be ex- 
plained ; but the genuine doctrines of the Gospel are few 
in number. A general belief in the being and attri- 
butes of God, in the blessed Trinity, and in each of the 
persons of the Godhead individually ; a full expectation 
of a future life, in which we shall receive the things done 
in the bodv, whether they be good or bad, — ^these com- 
prise, in fact, a complete abridgement of a Christian*s 
faith. Of course, 1 allude not, at present, to the ne- 
cessity under which all thinking men feel that they, 
and every other servant of Christ, lie, to receive the sa- 
craments ; the first of which, indeed, forms the sign, or 
badge, by which the disciples of Christ are dbtinguished 
ttom those who are not his disciples. I am speaking 
now only of such points as do, and indeed ought, to 
form the subjects of what are termed doctrinal discourses, 
inasmuch as almost all others contain more of human 
than ot divine philosophy. Now, to explain these to a 
congregation, whose Bibles are within their reach, is 
surely a task which may soon be accomplished. Is the 
preacher, then, to become idle, and to revert again and 
again to his old topics ? No, you will say ; but are 
there not such doctrines as those of grace and election, 
and regeneration and saving faith? My friends and 
brethren, rest assured that these phrases, though hi verv 
frequent use, are not rarely misinterpreted, even by such 
as appear most warmlv attached to them. For what is 
grace ? Grace is neither more nor less than the goo4- 
ness of our Almighty Father. The word itself signifies 
^ ^svottr--a favour or feeling of good-will towards any 
^h|^ which prompts him who experiences it to do to 
that person a kindness, without looking for any thing in 
return* When we apply it then to God, I confess that 
I, for one, know not within what bounds we are to en- 
close it. It is through God's grace that we live, and 
move, and breathe, and think. It is through God's srace 
that we are not hurried off to our graves, in the midst of 
our sins, by any one of the numerous accidents and ca- 
lamities to which we are every momenf liable. It is bv 
God's grace that our Saviour has come into the world, 
has died for us upon the cross, has given us his Gospel, 
and promised us eternal life, if we only obey that GomcL 
Nay, bat is there not • something oonnacted with hu- 



man life, which, more than aU this, deserves to beeaUed 
grace ? Is there no principle,— no principle whidi Uyt 
hold on some, and not on others,— leading the first to 
worship God in the beauty of holiness, and to believe ia 
his name, to their own salvation and acceptance ? Now, 
then, we come nearer to the point. Unquestionably 
there is such a principle ; but ft is very different from 
what those regard it, who are the fondest of hearing that 
principle discussed frgm the pulpit. The grace of God, 
which leads to repentance, is continually within the reach 
of every living person. It operates on different peraons 
in different ways ; but assuredly it operates upon none 
to any good effect, unless it be aided by their own co- 
operation. The grace of God will never toke captive 
the will cf any man, or turn a sinner to repentance in 
spite of himself; but it is always at hand to assist his 
weak endeavours, and to bring to perfection the feeble 
efforU which would certainly be useless without it. But 
what is therein this, which demands that it should be 
the constant subject of a preacher's discourses ?••— 
p. 46—60. 

We would willingly quote farther from Mr Glelg's 
Sermons, which our readers will perceive arc very snpe- 
rior to the ordinary run of such productions. We must, 
however, pause, only observing, that Mr Gleig deserves 
well of the public in this his appearance before them, as 
an earnest and faithful minister ; and, as the work is 
most moderate in price, we cannot do better than ear- 
nestly recommend the «< Sermons, Dottrinaland Practi- 
cal, for Plain People.** 



A Personal N'arrative of a Journey Vtrough Norway ^ 
part of Sweden^ and the Islands and States of Den* 
mark. By Derwent Conway, Author of " SoliUry 
Walks through Many Lands." Edinburgh ; Con- 
iUble's Miscellany, voL XXXVIII. 1829. 

This is a very interesting and clever volume, fuU of 
picturesque descriptions and pleasant narratives. We 
opened it with rather a prejudice against the subject of 
which it treats ; for though we had read a considerable 
number of books about Norway, they had all failed to 
inspire us with any great Hieing for Uiat cold atid out- 
of-the-way countnr. Neither did they give us any very 
distinct notions of its scenery, or of the manners and 
customs of iu inhabitants. We knew very well that 
therfe was something peculiar about Norway, but where- 
in that peculiarity consisted we could never precisely 
find ouL We have often closed large tomes in a most 
unsatisfactory state of mind, for though they told us a 
great deid, they showed us nothing, and this we take to 
be the leading difference betwixt a matter-of-fact and a 
picturesque traveller. Derwent Conway ranks among 
the latter. When we accompany him on hb rambles^ 
he makes us see the very scenes which he himself saw, 
and we rise from a perusal of his work with a more dis- 
tinct impression of what Norway reallj is, than it was 
ever our lot to possess before. There is a great deal of 
excellent and powerful writing throughout the volume ; 
and though we are somewhat hackneyed in these mat- 
ters, such was the mterest it excited, that we went 
through the whole, from beginning to end, without stop- 
phig. 

Our author has divided his work into three parts ;«• 
the first of which embraces an account of an inland jour- 
ney, performed fbr the most part on foot and idooe, 
through a soliury and unfrequented part of the coun- 
try, nom the Naze at the western extremity of Norway, 
to Christiania the capital ;— the second part describes 
his residence at Christiania, and journey farther north 
to Osterdalen, where he remained some time with a na- 
tive family, and enjQyed opportunities of becoming fii- 
miliarly acquainted with the national diaiacter and do- 
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iDestlc habits of the people, their mode of liring, their 
occupatioos, their luperstitions, their literature, aod a 
thoasand other things ; — part third gives tts a short 
glimpse of Sweden, and the Islands and Sutes of Den- 
mark ; but it is written more hurriedly, and extends only 
to forty-five psges. 

Disposed, as we are, to bestow verr high praise upon 
diis work, we think the best mode of testifying that ap- 

grobation, and of proving it to be well-grounded, will 
e to introduce Derwent Conway in his own person to 
oar readers. As an appropriate opening extract, we se- 
lect the following passage upon the subject of 

VOaWEOIAM PATBIOTISH. 

^ It has been my lot to risit many Unds,-i-some of 
them celebrated for nationality, — ^but in that enthusiastic 
love of country which is irrestrainable when countrymen 
are auembled together, every nation must yield to Nor- 
way* A Norwegian loves, reveres all that belongs to, 
and distioguishes his native land,— ^is mountains, his 
rocks, his forests, he would not exchange for the richest 
plains of the south. To a Norwegian, we words GainU 
Nort^6 (old Norway), have a spell in them immediate 
and powerful ; they cannot be resisted. GamU Norgi 
is heard in an instant repeated by every voice ; the 
glasses are filled, raised, and drained ; not a drop is 
kfc; and then bursts forth the simultaneous chorus, 
*■ For Norgi r the national song of Norway. Here, 
and in a hundred other instances in Norway, I have 
seen the character of a company entirely changed by the 
chance introduction of the expression GawSi NorgL 
The gravesi discussion is instantly interrupted ; and one 
might suppose, for the moment, that the party was a 
party of patriots, assembled to commemorate some na- 
tional anniversary of freedom. The northern nations 
are accused of being cold ; but there is, at least, no evi- 
dence of this in their feelings of patriotism. I speaks 
howerer, of Norway only ; the same cannot, I thmk, be 
said of Sweden ; and as to Russia, I have had no op- 
portunities of making personal observations. lo Norway, 
love of country is the same enthusiastic passion that love 
of music is in Italy. In England, there is no toast 
which sunds in the place of GamU Norgi^ unless per- 
haps it be the Wooden Walls of Old England ; but this 
is rather the defence of England, than England herself. 
In Scotland, * tlte Land of Cakes' is nearly an equiva- 
lent to GamJi Norgi; but then, how do Scotsmen 
drink it ? they drain their glasses indeed, but they re- 
main upon their seats if they be sober ; but let Gamti 
Norgi be the toast in Norway, and every Norw^an 
staru to his feet, fmd a burst of enthusiasm follows, 
which no circumstances have power to restrain. The 
same feeling is indeed, less or more, the patrimony of 
the inhabitants of all mountainous countries ; but there 
are reasons why Norwav should be more distinguished 
for this virtue than others. Norway is more isolited 
than any other country in Europe ; and her political 
history, too, is less interwoven with that of other na- 
tions. Incorporated, by its own act, with Denmark, 
since the middle of the fourteenth century, she yet re- 
Uined the name, and many of the privileges, of an in- 
dependent khigdom ; and has a right to consider the 
long line of her hereditary monarchs unbroken. Her 
population has remained unmixed ; her language, in the 
interior, untainted ; her soil has never been the theatre 
of war; nor has it ever been trodden, save rarelv, bv 
the feet of strangers ; her laws are almost coeval with 
her mountains. On three sides, she is surrounded by a 
boisterous ocean, and girded, too, by a barrier of rocks ; 
and, on the other, mountains, rugged, and snow-capt, 
shut her out, like the valley of Rasseks, ftom the rest 
of the world ; and add to this the legends of a mystic 
and stupendous system of religious belief, which are 
handed down by tradition, and which tend to preserve 
m the minds of the people a veneration for all that ever 



belonged to them, and to nourish a pride in th 
ty of their nation ; and it is not difiicult to 
assertion, that, to a Norwegian, his country 
ject almost of his worship. Recent evenu hat 
cast a damp upon the enthusiasm which Gat 
inspires ; and I have been told, that, for some 
the annexation of Norway to Sweden, the 
rarely drunk ; but, if so, the feeling has subsi* 
way is GamU Norgi still ; and so attentive! 
new sovereign cultivated the esteem of his subj 
by all accounts, so fully does he merit it, that 
my observation entitles me to speak, Beniadot 
named but in terms of respect.** 

The above will be aptly succeeded by ou 
account of 

THE KATIOVAL MUSIC OF KORWA 

*^ It was here that I heard, for the first tim< 
ctent national music, of which Norway, like 
mountainous countries, can boast. The mou 
of Norway are, however, of a wilder and moi 
mon character, than those of any other of the i 
ous countries which I have visited ; some of 
tlieir sudden transitions, and strange melody, 
me of the breathings of the Eolian harp. T] 
ter of thcM ah« is, with but few exceptions, tl 
lancholy. They are simple in their construe 
ranging over a compass of notes, oecasionall 
two octaves. The poetry to which they are si 
of a melancholy cast, chiefly legendary, and 
ging upon the terrific Some of it is, howet 
renUy the mere poetry of imagination, thougl 
Starving the same character. Several of the a 
martiid eff*ect ; and a few himting and drink 
are of a gayer cast, both in their music and p 

^^The lady who sung these ahv did them 
tice, and seemed often to feel their power ; an 
able to communicate that feeling to the listei 
words were in high Norse, not Danish. Bo 
time, and subsequently, I have been at some 
coUectmg the airs, and the words to which thej 
Some of these are in manuscript, others 1 I 
ear, and have had set since returning to EogU 
idea of publishing the whole, with English tr 
of the words, as Scandinavian melodies. 

" The poetry of which I have been speakin 
pled with the ancient mountain airs, forms pi 
body of chivalrous poetry, once the only litera 
European nations ; and which we may still h 
curious interpreter of ancient habits and feclij 
minstrel songs of former days, although theji 
sibly have bad one common origin, have bee^ 
by Uie character of the different nations am 
they have been found. Those relics of chival 
ry which we find in the North, possess a chi 
some respecU unlike that which is impressed 

retry that sprung up among the Southern ns 
shfldl, perhaps, be pardoned for advancing < 
which, although, as far as I know, it involves i 
trine, appears to me to be nevertheless a soui 
is, that we ought to refer the distinctive my the 
racter, and poesy, of every nation, to its ge 
position. This opinion, I think, receives st 
firmation from the character of the mythology) 
of Scandinavia. 

" The terrific imagery of the mythology of 
cannot conceive to have been engendered else' 
amid the sterile mounuins, the dark valleys, 1 
forests, and the desolate and dreary coasts of 
em Continent. Ther^ is ihere^ a pervadin; 
sadness and desolation, that embodies in ii 
images of majesty, terror, and power s and 
again expressed in histories and legends, accc 
the tone of nature. There seem to be ceru 
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fTBMMthla% which mTfteriooiljooiiBcct the soul of man 
with the external wodd. 80 perfect an accordanee ia 
there between the mythology w ScaadmaTia and ito ez« 
tcnal aspect, that in traveOio g through the gloomy YaU 
leya, or hy die sea-beafeen shores of Norway, so irresisti- 
Uy ate associations wldi the mythology of Odin awaken- 
ed, thai I hare fuuied I heard, in some deep delL, the 
departed heroes at their werk of death ; and have paused 
beneath some gigantic ruin, at night began to shadow 
it, to listen for the aoond of their ghostly revelry. Ac- 
esrdani with thise images, and with the chaiaeter of the 
mythology of Scandinavia, is the poetry which has there 
originated; bat the legendary songs of southern bnds 
are impressed vrith a very opposite character. Those of 
the most sonthcm nations are imbued with the spirit of 
luxury, which accords with the burning soil whcnoe 
they sprung; while the minstrel songs of France are 
Ml of grace, gaiety, and gaUaatry; suiting well the 
'" ~ skks, and the bri^esrth, thatfbitsnd and 



In connexion with these Judicious remarks^ "jperase 
the foHowing on 

iroBwcoiAV tccKCmr. 

«« It vat now, that, for the irst time, I Mt I waa in 
Norway ; it was now that I knew the land of my early 
visiona ; I had gafawd tlie imBmlt of the ridge, which 
on one side bounded the valley» and Norway, with all 
her at n ib o t eo of snUBmity, bursi upea mo Fetests, 
whose VBStness and shade, ioA solitude and silence, ba- 
nished hi an instant fhia the mind aU assoctatiens wi€h 
song of bird, and bowery and gay silvan scsne,-Uakes, 
whMe deep scc l osi e n pot to flight images of mere ipace 
and beauty,— vaBsys, which from tlieir depth and gloom, 
we might fimcy to be the avenues to abodes of a meie 
mysterkNM aeadan,.«moQntahii, whose dim and rug- 
ged, and gigantie lerma, seemed like the images of a 
world that we might dream of^ but never bdiokk Could 
any man, gazing upon such a acsne, refer bia emotions 
to the ori|^ pointed oat by Burke ? Burke, had lio 
looked more upon the face of nature, and less upon that 
of society, would never have promulgated bis doctrine, 
—.or if be had, he would have published his rccanutioo. 
But I cannot dismiss the doctrme of Edmund Burke hi 
A single sentence, nor can it be considered out of phKe^ 
to devote a moment to the origin of the sublime, in a 
journey through a country in wliich the emotion is ex- 
cited at every step. 

«« I cannot believe diat terror is the sonrceof thesublim^ 
because experience teaches me otherwise* Many ol>iects 
inspire terror, which do not produce the emotion of 
sublimity, and a thousand in which there is nothing 
terrible, produce that emotion. If this be true, the doc- 
trine of Burke is disproved by the most satisfactory evl- 
denccdie evidence of feeling. If terror be the source 
of the sublime, then a venomous reptile, a mad dog, a 
nest of hornets, a man roused by passion, on the first 
twinge of the gout, are aU sublime ; while, on the con- 
trary, the snury heavens on a winter's night,..the rain- 
bow spanning the sky^— the cahn ocean,— a vast Go- 
thic cathedral, or the ruins of fimner ages, are not just 
objects of sublimity, because they have nothing terrible 
in them. It hss slways seemed to me more rational to 
refer the source of the sublime to POWER^^power either 
active or passive. Wherever an object awakens the emo. 
tion of sublimity, it will be found, either that the ob. 
ject cam itself exert power, or that it bears the impress 
of power. All those objects which inspire sublimity 
through the medium of terror,— those, in short, which 
Mr Burke seems to have had in view when he pro- 
pounded his doctrine, are referable to the first of these 
Kinds of power ; such as, the stormy sea, Ughtnlng, a 
great hostile army ^— but to thoee objects which awaken 
sublimity without inspiring terror, and which Mr Burke 



seems to have overhioked, the latter deflnltien mcy he 
applied-.iAiy hear thi impress tf power. The starry 
sxy bean the impress of power, even that of Omnip»* 
tsnee } so does the rainbow ; for thou|^ it be the reault 
of the laws of nature, wo mount from natura <« i;^ to 
nature's God.*' The vast temple of devotion, or any 
gigantic work, audi aa the Pyramids of Egypt, bear 
upon them the impress of the power of man, who has 
rcaredthem; while the mioe of former ages tell of the 
power of time, the destroyer. It was while looking 
upon the midnight scene, described in the laU eh^ter, 
that I first suspected the soundness of Edmund Burke's 
theory ; and every subsequent day in which I pursued 
my journey, more and mere confirmed me in the belief, 
that power is the more true and nniversal aouroe of the 
snblnoe." 

We were a good deal struck and pleased with the 
passage which we subjom :«• 

suirsET AND srrxBisE iir kobwaf. 

*^ 1 went to bed a little after nine, but was unaUe to 
sleep. I therefore got up abent ten, and opened iSbt 
window of iny little duunber, which waa upon the 
ground floors The sun was shming brightly on the neigh- 
bouring heighu ; and, as I knew there waa not much 
mote than two bonrs' interval between hia setting and his 
reapnearing, I resolved upon walking to the snmmit of 
a neighboimng hill, which, as for as I could judge, 
might be about ld6e feet h%h, to witness bflh bis set. 
thig and hisrishig. I therefon leaped 60m my window 
into the little garden beneath, and made my way towards 
the hill that seemed the meet accessible^ I pamed thmigh 
some small fields of rye, some patchea of <»ats, and seme 
scantT paaturage, dear of the nooses, and inamediatdy 
foond.mysclf commendng the ascent of the mountain. 
It was then not quile deven; the son hung trembliag 
on the verge of the horiaen, which, to my vision, waaa 
bounded horiion, owing to the mountahis which rose to 
the north and weet, so that the snmmit was illuminated 
a eonaiderahle tisse after the steep I ascended waa left 
in aloom. It was a laborious ascent, more so than I 
had antidpalsd ; but I wss in no disposition to rest ; 
aod, anxious to have a view over Norwegian wilda, in 
the twilight of a northern midnight, I proceeded vigo- 
roody on my way, now and then pausing to look back 
upon the difficulties oi the sscenu It was a few mi- 
nutes after midnight when I reached the summit of the 
bill, the height of which Iliad not duly estimated. It 
was a solemn and impressive scene. The dead stillness 
of midnight waa over all ; earth and air were repoaing 
in it. No living thing was visible ; no bird waa on the 
wing ; there was no cry of any animal. The sky waa 
uncU>udcd, but curtained by a pale film, through which 
the larger stars were faintly glimmering. The dark pine 
forests, darker in the shadows of the hills, threw a deeper 
shade over the sombre scene. The grey mountains, dun 
and majestic, were piled against the cslm midnight sky ; 
silence and solitude sat on the hiUs, and all the pulaes 
of nature were at rest* Long, very long, I could have 
remained loet in the contemplation of the solemn scene ; 
but soon the mountains ana the valleys and the woodb 
were disrobed ; their twilight veil dieeolvod In air ; warm 
tints of light streamed up the sky ; and earth stood re- 
vealed in the rosy garniture of morning. At length a 
rim of glory emer^ from the horixon, and the bread 
sun sprung up into the dear aeure. In a few mooMnta 
the seeming of night was no longer visible ; it waa mom- 
iog ; and, as I descended from my elevation, I heard the 
chirping of the early bhrd, and saw die goaU nee np 
and begin to crap tlie herbage." 

Leavfaig those subUmer and more impiessive spocnk* 
tiotts and scenes, our author carries us to Christiania, 
his doKriptioo of which is hvdy andgraphie i«« 
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SXtCmiPTIOV OF CHR]lTIA)riA« 

^ I hafe Mdf iShat Norway has in Cnith three ea« 
pHab ; iHit Chrbdania, partly beeaaae it is the seat of 
go f cfni n e nt, and partly because it lies in the best peopled 
and moat fmitftil part of Norway, is generally consider- 
ed the metropoUf. Chrisdania, although the smallest of 
the capitals of £urope, is certainly one of the most in- 
teresting to a stranger; and, in situation, far exceeds 
them all in the romantic beauties by which it is'sur- 
roanded. The Fiord^ npon which it sunds, is so dotted 
with wooded islands, and forms so many curves and in« 
datores, that it has more the appearance of a fresh-wa- 
ter lake than an arm of the sea, especially as the heights, 
which enclose foor-fifths of its circumference, preserve 
its surface unruffled. When large Tessels in full sail 
sre seen Uireading their way among these islets, it may 
easily be rapposed that the effect is singtilarly novel and 
bcautifoL I nave never seen, nor do I beUeve there ex- 
ists, a happier combination of images than that which 
is presented on a summer's day from the heights above 
Ctiristiaiiia. If a stranger could be conveyed by magic, 
sad placed on dw height of Egeberg on an evening in 
July, and were asked m what part of the world he sup- 
posed himself to be^ he would more probably name Italy 
or Greece, than the ley nqgion of Scandmavia. The 
bay iJtaAiy with its romantic promontories and wooded 
isles, may vie with Coroo ; and in the comtry whidi 
stretdies on every side of the town, we are struck with 
the extiaordiiiary combination of rich, rkmte, and pic- 
toresqae beauty. Cornfields, copses, gardens, lawns, 
cottaf^ca, and villas, lie beautifully blended beneath as 
warm a akj aa canopies more southern lands. Bdow lie 
the blue waters or the Fiord, reflecting the fantas- 
tic and wood-crowned heights that environ It ; while, 
every now and tlien, tall masts and white sails appear 
and dii^mear among its leafy isles ; and beyond, to the 
north and west, heights rise into hills, and hills into 
mouataim ; wtrile, overtopphig them all, ridges of snow, 
purpled in (he light of evening, form die maj^dc 
boaadary of tbia weodtoiia snphhheatre. I am the 
more aunate in my description of the environs of 
ChriaHania, because they have not been sufficiently 
eulogiaed by the traveller, and because, therefore, 
the extnundinary beauty of this part of Europe is not 
geacnUy known. For my own part, I went to rforway, 
prcpand to wetafaip ks sabUmity and grandeur ; but I 
waa not prepared to expect that picture of charming va- 
riety, and gay and laughing fertility, which is spread 
around the capital of Norway.** 

To thia may be added the foflowing pasaage on the 

SXPCHSE 07 LITIITG AT CHRXSTXaKIA. 

** There an not maay places in which one may live 
ciiaaper er better than in Cbrisdania. The only article 
af laaasy that will be found expensive, is the keep of a 
hotae t bat every kind of edible is abundant and cheap. 
The lisOowing ate the pricea of some of the auMt com. 
Boa artidea of Isod. Mutton from 3d. to 4d. per lb. 
Beef 4d. to 5d» ; batter 8d. ; a capon 8d. ; a hare 4d. ; 
a phaaaaat la. ; a wild dock Od. ; a cock ot the north 
2a. id. or Sa^ ; eggs three dosen la ; but the price of 
these nicessarily varies with the season f>gtitnod Id. and 
l|d.ptrlb.; sea fish adll leas; apples of die best eua- 
li^ 8d. per 100 ; dd. for thoss of an inferior quality. 
French brandy la per bottle ; common brandy 6d. The 
^ame is the marketa (for diey have no game laws in 
Hmmaj) ia ahrays abondant, and one of die cheapest 
mnUkm of food. They have many kinds of game which 

I I haea not mentfaned above, because I am ignoiant of 
their pekea, such as woodcock, partridge^ snipe, ptarmi- 
0BB^ Ac The varietlse of wild duck are very great, and 

} thitm wn often so pkntifol as to be sold at id. per pair. 
Vcgstabka, while in aeason, are aa cheap as every other 
ardek of food ; bat daring eigitt moodie lathe year, the 



vegetable calendar is reduced to the roots, which are 
capable of being stored. House-rent is also reasonable, 
though, for the most i»art, persons reside in their own 
houses. An English gendeman holding an official si- 
tuation, rented a house in Christiania, as large as one of 
those in Hariey Street, London, for which he paid about 
£20. There was also attached to it a large stable, a 
coach or gig-hoose, and a garden of at least half an 
acre." 

We must here stop for the present, but at there are 
several other passages in this lively and entertaining 
volume,' which we wish to lay bsfore oar readers, we 
shall return to it again next wsek. 

Blaekwood*t Magazine for March 1829. 
The New Monthly Magazine fir March 1829. 

Blackwood is very aood this month ; the first 
and the laat arddes are the best. The first is a dis- 
tinct and able statement of pdlidcal opiniona, rendered 
necessary at the present crisu^ in which Peel is taken 
severely to task for his late diange of sendmenta ; 
and Wellington himsdf doea notescape e ca t h ele s fc . The 
laat is a NoeUs AmbrotUnetf and all the worid knows 
that these are alwm excellent; the present ia ia hs de- 
lightful author's hu>piest style. The oidy pieee of 
orighial poetry in this nombor are some staaxaa by 
'* Delta ;** but we cannot consdendeasly praise them, 
nor do we think Delta ever destined to excel greatlw as 
a poet. There is somsthing that puts ua too much in 
mind of Mosselbttrgh, die Salt Pans, and Pieherrow, in 
all his effusions. He is an andable, but not a talented 
writer. BUckwood <* should be made of stsmer stuffl*' 

The New Monthly has come forth hi considerable 
strength. There is something ioherendy respectable and 
gendemanly in the New Monthly that roust always 
please. There is a clever paper in the present number 
about the << Great Agitator," ftom which we make the 
following extract, knowing that oar readers will peruse 
it with interest under existing drcumsUnoes i 

0*COKlfZLL*8 OMATOIUCAL POWXES. 

" Were O'Connell addresshig a mixed assembly where 
the lower orders predominated, I scarcelv know any 
one who would have such a power ot wielding the pas- 
sions. He has a knack of speaking to a mob, which I 
have never heard exceeded. His manner haa at thnee 
die rodomontade of Hunt ; bat he is hifiditely superior^ 
of course, lo this weU-knowa democrat hi choice ef Ian- 
guage and power of expression. The same remark may 
apply, were I lodraw any comparisoa between hhn and 
another well-known mob-speaker, Cobbett. Were ho 
opposed to these two persons in any assembly of the 
people, he would faifallibly prove himself the victor. A 
balcony outside a high window ; and a large mob be« 
neath him, b the very spot for 0*CenoeU. There he 
would be best seen, and his powers and person best ob- 
served ; but were he in die House of Commons, I do 
not think I am incorrect when I say, that he would 
make little ImpteMion on die House, supposing he were 
heard widi every prepeesesskm in hhi foveas. His ac^ 
tion wants grass and suavity, — qualities so endnendy 
fascinating in an elegant and classical speaker, but 
which, perhaps, are overlooked hi an orator of the pco* 
pie. The motions of his body are often sharp and an^ 
guUr. His aisne owiag aboot ungracefully ; and a< 
times the right hand plays slovenly with his watch« 
cfaahi. I 

" Though I shall not, perhaps, find many to agree 
widi me, yet I am free to confess that he does not ap« 
pear to me to possess that very rare ^ix^-genuine satire* 
He wants the cultivated grace of language which his 
compeer, Shiel, possesses, and die briUfoncy of meta^ 
phor. None is Acre else, however, peer or commoner^ 
who eiB compete with hhn fai die Catholic Association. 
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His language is often coarse, and seldom elegant 
Strong, fierce^ and perhaps bold, it often is ; but Tha- 
peration and personalitj make up too much of the mo- 
terUL His Toice is sometimes harsh and dissonant; 
and I could wish nK>re of that round, full, mellow tone, 
which is essential to a good delivery, and which so cap. 
tivates the ear. ' The voice is the key which unlocks 
the heart,* says Bladaroe Roland,.— I believe it Let 
the mder listen to the fine round voice of Lord Chief 
Justice Bushe, and let him hear the sometimes grating 
tones of O'Connell, and he will soon perceive the differ- 
ence. The voice of the latter much reminds me of the 
harsh thinness of Mr J. D. Latouche^s (whose convenor 
tional tone, by the by, is far beyond his oratorical one ;) 
and yet the coolness and the astuteness which the latter 
gentleman possesses in an argument would be no bad 
substitute ror the headlong impetuosity and violent sar. 
casm in which 0*Connell sometimes indulges. 

*' As he cannot clothe his language in the same ele- 
gance as 8hiel, he, consequently, cannot give the same 
insinuation to his discourses. In this respect, his con- 
temporanr has greatly the advantage. Sbiel gives us the 
poetry of elegance— 0*Connell gives us the prose. The 
attempts of 3ie latter mt wit are clumsy, while the for- 
mer can bring both that and metaphor to his aid ; and 
be often uses them with much effect O'Connell, how- 
ever, can attempt humour with effect, and he has a pecu- 
liar tact of suiting this humour to the Irish people. I 
have not often seen a good exordium from 0*Connell— . 
an integral portion of a discourse which it b extremely 
difficult to make; and I think his perorations want 
grace, point, and force, and that which the Italians 
would denominate ' espressivo.* " 

To this we shall add a short poetical piece, by the 
author of the «< Pleasures of Hope," pieUy, but perhaps 
scarcely worthy of his early reputation : 

80KO, 

Stf T, CampbeU. 

'TIs DOW the hoiizu.*tis now the hotir 

To bow at Bcanty's shrine ; 
Now whilst omr hearts confess the power 

Of woman, wit, and wine ; 
And beaming eyes look on so bright, 
Wit ^ring»— wine sparkles Ui their light 

In snch an boor— Jn such an hour. 

In sach an hour as thi% 
WhQe pleasure's fount throws up a shower 

Of social sprinkling bliss, 
Why does my bosom heave the sigh 
That mars ddight ?— iSW is not by ! 

There was an hour— there was an hour 

When I indulged the spell 
That Love wound round me with a power 

Words vainly try to tell- 
Though Love has fill'd my cheooer^d doom 
With fruits and thorns, and light and gloom. 

T^i^cre*s an hoar—there's still an hour 

Whoee coming sunshine may 
Clear from the clouds that haog and lower 

My fortone's future day : 
That hour of houn, beloved, wiU be^ 
The hour that gives thee back to me! 

The Fetnale Medical Adviser, with OhtervoHont on the 
Treatment of the Diseases qf CfUldren, By Alexan- 
der Maxwell Adams, M.D., PracUtioner of Obstetric 
Surgery, &c Edinburgh. Daniel Lizars. Qvo* Pp. 
330. *^ 

Oemzbally speakbg, we do not approve of roedi- 
cal works «» for the use of families." We look upon 



such books as ^ Bftchan*s DomcsticAIedidne,** " Ileeee*s 
Medical Guide to Health,** and soon, ss raiwiU»^M^ todo 
much more harm than good. It is a great mistalDs in 
economical fathers and mothers of families to soppoac, 
that, by having recourse to these and rimilar volumes, they 
may save the doctor's fee, as if the practice of MediciBe 
could be learned otherwise than by patient study, dUi- 
gent investigation, and extensive experience. They who 
think life worth preserving, and health a blessing, ought 
to eschew trifling with themselves or families, by f^ftkntg 
empirical experiments, which may induce a train of evils 
thst will fubsequently bsffle the power of the most skil- 
ful practitioner, and make existence a curse. We de» 
test the whole tribe of Lady Bountifuls, who are perpe- 
tually pouring <^ bodies, of which they know little, into 
bodies of which they know less.** When the young or 
the old of either lex are really ill, let a regular doctor 
be sent for ; but why should men or women file their 
minds with all the minutic of a subject in which they 
are not professionally interested ? 

There are exceptions, however, to all general rules. 
Situations may occur, where some knowledge of the pro- 
per ratio medendi msy be found of the highest utility 
and importance. The heads of families may be at a 
distance from medical aid, or their children may be taken 
suddenly and dangerously ill ; and in idl common cases 
of this kind, it is proper that parents should know what 
ought to be done. We have no hesitation, therefore, 
in recommending, to those who may find themselves 
thus situated, the work of Dr Adams now before us, 
which is intended principally for the use of femaln, and 
contains much useful and judicious information. Uis 
objea has been, in as plain and familiar language as 
the subject would admit, to direct their judgment in the 
due regulation of their constitution, and *« to instruct 
them how to detect the approach of disease, and to ob- 
viate its consequences by the timely application of luiu* 
ble remedies.** This object, we think, be has very suc- 
cessfully attained. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A LBTTER FROM ROME. 

SKETCH OP THE LIFE OP THE LATE POPS LEO XII. 
-^NECD0TE8-..CATH0LIC XJf AXCIPATIOX, &C 

You ask me to give you some particulars regarding 
the private life and history of Pope Leo the Twelfth ; but, 
although I have been here several weeks, I have not had 
a moment*s leisuro to satisfy your curiosity until now. 
It is surprisinff how little is 'known of his present Holi- 
ness, even in bis own capital ;* but having, from pecu- 
liar circumstances, been able to gather every authentic 
rirticular of his early history, they are at your senrice. 
may, in the first place, howevcr,)introduce you to (his 
venerable personage propria persona. 

A sunbeam in November is an exotic in our dingy 
dimate, but m this bright atmosphere it is indigenous, 
and a finer day than last Sunday I never saw in the 
month of July in EngUnd. When passing through 
one of the cross streets near the Corso, on my return from 
the Church of St Maria sopra la Minerva, I was aU 
tracted by the sight of an immense crowd, collsctcd at 
the gate of a Palszso, which was guarded by a piquet 
of Dragoons Xthe guardia noWe), in their dark gieen 
unifoims, cocked bats, and plumes of black feathers. 
Just as I approached, an old-fashioned state coach, 
gaudUy gild^ drawn by six Uack steeds, drew up to 
the door. Every individual amongst the giving crowd 
immediatelv knelt down, calling out "* Benedietione^ 
Sancto Padre r A tall venerable4ooking man, appa. 
renUy about seventy, in clerical robes, raising ^ i^t 

• This letter was wrtllsB belbn lbs dsesais of Leo Zn. 
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haod, made the sign of the cross, and, in the moat dig. 
ntfied manner, bestowed his blessing on the kneelins 
multitude. It was Pope Leo the Twelfth, who had 
been Tisiting his private palace, previeos to its under, 
ffoing tome projected repairs. Ilis unwieldy vehicle, 
followed bj half a dozen others, equally antiquated, 
filled with cardinals and officers of his household, drove 
off*, escorted by the guard of honour, amidst the respecu 
ful silence of the specUtors ; but not until one of them 
(a widow by h(*r dress) had thrown a large folded pa- 
per, a petition probably, into the coach. The old roan 
took it up, bowed to her with a benignant smile, and 
hand^l it to one of his attendantn. 

It is our own feelings which give thdr tone to the ob- 
jects we beh<^d ; and I acknowledge that the Pope ap- 
peared to me much more like what an ecclesiasticil 
prince ought to be on that occasion, than if I had first 
seen him presiding over the whole tacro colkgio^ sur- 
rounded by all the splendour of the Roman court, or 
even during holy week, with its many ceremonies, gor- 
geous, glittering, or lactiferous ; iu interminable pro- 
cessions, aided by the unequalled mUererey allowed, by 
the most musical people in the world, to be the acme 
of human melody. 

Last evening, I accompanied an Irish Franciscan, who 
has resided upwards of thirty years in Rome, to the 
Vatican, to witness Uie imposing ceremony of Pontifical 
respers, in the splendid Six tine Chapel, where, station- 
ing ourselves within the railing which ungallantly ex- 
cludes the fair sex, I again beheld the Pope, seated on 
an elevated throne, his brow adorned with the triple 
tiara, clothed in gorgeous robes of white and gold, at- 
tended by a motley assemblage of Roman clergy, nobi- 
lity, and foreign ambassadors, dressed in the most gla- 
ring style of magnificence, and decked out in all colours, 
from the sober grey of ihe anchorites and mendicants to 
the sombre black of the Monks ;— from the purple of 
> the monsignore to the crimson of the canon ; and from 
the dazzling scarlet o( the cardinal to the sovereign white 
of the supreme pontiff! If you imagine, however, that 
I am going to enter into a prolix detail of church cere- 
monies, I must beg leave to dispel the error, and to as- 
sure you, that I paid very little attention to them, amidst 
the superior attractions of the unrivalled frescoes of 
Michael Angelo, which cover the walls of the Sixtine 
Chapel ; and listening to the heavenly music of its full 
choir, for the great effect of the fine evening service of 
the Catholic Church is produced by the perfect training 
of the band of singers, who practise constantly together, 
without any accompaniment The Sopranos, f am sorry 
to say, are pnfortunate castratiy sacrificed for the sake 
of sweet sounds. The Italian voice, though not always 
pleasing in conversation, soars in its higher tones into 
the richest and boldest musical expression. The person 
who chiefly attracted my attention, (and fortunately my 
Hibernian cicerone knew every person of distinction), 
was the Cardinal della Sommaglia, from his strong resem- 
blance to a well-known li^r-LOTd Chancellor. They are 
about the same advanced age, both possessing the tauvi- 
ter in modo^ the same penetrating eyes, still lighted up 
with an almost youthful fire, when directing a keen 
pierdng glance, or occasionally the play of iron features 
relaxed into a Sardonic smile. The cardinal was for- 
merly gifted with considerable skill and address in the 
management of affairs, but now (unlike his British pro- 
totype) incapacitated for bitsiness, owing to a loss of 
memory, a strange negative quality for a minister of 
tute, which office he yet holds. Nor is it only physi- 
cally that he resembles the venerable peer I have alluded 
to, for their minds seem to have been similarly consti- 
tuted ; they are equally attached to religion, Roman or 
Anglican, in all its exclusive spirit, and to all apcient 
institutions ; they are equally opposed to innovations, 
and to tiie too hasty sproMl of knowledge, or to what is 
ntlgariy called the ^^ march of intellect** 



During our walk home by the Ponte di S. Angelo, I 
asked ray reverend Irish friend if he never intended to re* 
turn to his own country ? *' Yes," he said ; '* I should 
like to leave my bones in the land of my fathers ; but 
what pleasure can I have in wimessing* the majority of 
my countrymen deprived of their civil rights ?'* I lold 
him that I did not see how he could be affected by any 
change, as Catholics enjoyed toleration, and the free ex- 
ereise of their religion, whilst there were many Protest- 
ants in Ireland who were the principal proprietors, and 
that it was necessary to support tl^ established church 
there, as well as in EngUnd. The Friar indignantly 
exclaimed, *•*' No ! Catholicism Is the religion of tlie 
Irish people ; it is the ancient, indigenous plant of our 
fertile but neglected land : Orangeism is but an exotic, 
more recently implanted by a foreign hand in the green 
fields of Erin, — alas ! too ofVen watered by the h\w}d of 
her sons, unttt it has attained iu present rank and luxu- 
riant growth. When England has the wisdom to wipe 
off the foul and opprobrious stain attached to the pro- 
fessors of our holy faith, (so long retained, after the 
shadow of a pretext for sucii narrow and exclusive po- 
licy has ceased to exist,) then, and not tiU then, will 
Ireland be happy, and England just*' You can have 
but a faint idea of the impression the old Milesian wish- 
ed to convey, without seeing his dark pallid countenance, 
his veneraUe locks, and the sparkling of his still intel- 
ligent eye ; you should have heard his sonorous voice 
agitated by the earnest energy of his manner, and lis- 
tened to his enthusiastic patnotism, warmed by religious 
zeal. I endeavoured to soothe his aroused feelings, 
saying, that the evils he complained of, when investiga. 
ted dispassionately, would appear to proceed from causes 
very different from what many supposed ; but his opi- 
nions were fixed,— .the time and place were equally un- 
suited for a lengthened dbcussion ; and therefore, sha- 
king me cordlfdly by the hand, the worthy old man 
wished me good-night at the door of my hotel, and dis- 
appeared, afraid, no doubt, of arriving too lato at his 
convent I have wandered a long way from the Pope*8 
history, which I took up my pen to give you a hasty 
sketch of. 

Count Annibale della Oenga was bom in the year 
1760, near the town of Spoletto ; and as there is only 
one road to fortune or fame in the States of the Church, 
at an early ago he repaired to Rome, to commence his 
ecclesiastical studies. When about four-and-twenty, his 
handsome person and the elegance of hb manners at- 
tracted the notice of Pius the 6th, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the last Pope, who was so much struck with 
the noble and prepossessing appearance of the Abate 
della Oenga, then just entered into holy ordfrs, that he 
was imm^iately summoned to his Holiness*s apart- 
ments, at the Quirinal palace. The Pope's object was, 
not only to form his court of the best-looking young as- 
pirants for ecclesiastical dignities, but also to put their 
talents to the test, by employing them in his private 
correspondence, historical researches, or any secret pro- 
ceedings he saw fit It happened at that time, that 
some new arrangements were framing for t!ie govern- 
ment and discipline of the church in (vermany, which 
it was necessary to keep secret from the court. The 
Pope, relying on the discretion and zsal of his young 
proteg^, employed him confidentially for many months, 
writing under his dictation upon ecclesiastical affiiirs, 
chiefly at night, with much precaution and mystery ; 
uiitil, by a series of skilful manoeuvres. Cardinal Col- 
nacci, one of the most ambitious men at the Papal court, 
discovered the nocturnal occupations of hb Holiness, 
and intrigued successfully to have hb young amanuensb 
discarded, having pumpeid the secret of the proposed re- 
forms in the (*erman bishopricks from the unsuspecting 
youth ; who, from the height of the most brilliant hopes, 
founded on tho Pope's pr^ilection for him, as suddenly 
fell into the nndbtioguished ranks of the ordinary pre- 
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lacj, without appoiotment or coastderatlon, except that 
of MoDBignore, a clais from which those destined to fill 
the highest offices are generally selected. 

Monsignore della Oenga was afterwards restored to 
favour, and continued for years private secretary to Pius 
the 6ih, during which period scandal, and the tittle- 
tattle of Rome, did not spore the young favourite, who 
was much admired hy the fair sex, particularly by the 
beautiful wife of an old officer in tne Swiss guaids ; 
indeed, she was considered as his avowed mistress. He 
was at length, however, obliged to quit all tlie attrac- 
tions of the RoQuin court, as his patron thought it more 
for his interest to appoint his confidential secretary to a 
foreign mission, than to retain him any longer in his 
cabineu The legation of Munich becoming vscant, be 
was named to it, and soon became a decided favourite 
at the ElectOTal Court — an honour to which his amiable 
manners, elegant person, and highly-cnl^vated mind, 
justly entitled him. 

In the year 1793, Count ddla Oenga was promoted 
to the honorary title of Archbishop of Tyre, l« partibus 
infidelium ; and on the death of his patron, in 1800, he 
was recalled to Rome from his post of legate, where he 
found his enemy, Cardmal Gonsalvi, (nephew of the 
ambitious old Colnacci,) in power ; for, on the election 
of Pius the 7th at Venice, he appointed the former se- 
cretary of state, an office he rettined during the whole 
of that Pope*s Pontificate. Ddla Genga retired for a 
while from public life^ and his chief occupation and 
amusement was die chase, to the pleasures or which he 
devoted most of his time. 

Duriag the fifteen years that Itoly was governed by 
the French, the Pope*s temporal sovereignty was in 
abeyance ; and in retribution for the long period that 
Oaul was ruled by a Roman Prefect, when the Impe- 
rial CsBsam were masters of the world, the Roman states, 
reduced to a province of the new empure, were obliged 
to submit to the degradation of receiving laws from a 
French Prefect, who resided in the Eternal City. He 
relieved the Papal court ftom the troubles and anxiety 
attendant on worldly concerns ; and Cardinal Gonsalvi, 
the honorary tecretario di statOy had a complete sine- 
cure, « rather bis functions were limited to the cure of 
souls, having only the responsibility of those spiritoal 
matters whi^ the Pope, as head of the Catholic church, 
could not be divested of* 

The restoration of the Bourbon dynasty m France was 
so important an event* for his H(diness, that he imme- 
diatdy sent Archbishop della Gangs, to congratulate 
Louis the 18th on his return to Paris ; and in order not 
to relinquish an opportunity of obtaining as much influ- 
ence for the Holy See, by negotiation with the restored 
monarch, as it had lost through the imperial usurper 
who preceded him, the Nuncio was instructed by the 
crafty and politic Gonsalvi, to endeavour to prevail upon 
Louis to renounce those advantages whidi bad been se- 
cared to the GaUican church, by the famous concordat, 
and which even the powerful iKmis the 14th could not 
•buin, although claimed originally by him. It may be 
imagined that it was not from pure regard or friendship 
for Uie Nimcio della Genga, that his rival charged him 
with a supposed impossible mission ; on the contrary, it 
was more with a view to give a death-blow to his repu- 
tation as a negotiator, for he was not without Breten> 
sions, and his diplomatic skill and address were nighly 
vaunted in the Papal coteries. The result proved that 
he enjoyed a reputation in this respect he did net de- 
serve ; for. soon after his anival in Paris, hi 1814, dis- 
covering, to his great astonishment, that the Bourbon 
minislry was by no means averse to granting his de- 
mand, he quite lost his character as a dissimulating, 
clever diplomatist, by dispatching a courier at once to 
Rome, acquainting Cardinal Gonsalvi with his candid 
opinio on the subject, and his wdl-founded hopes of 
immediate sueeesi in the ot^t of bit misikMi. Thit 



error was one of the greatest he could have been goil^ 
of, and in most courts is never excused or forgotten. It 
nearly proved fatal, not only to his reputation, bat to 
his life. Had he written vaguely, exa^erated the dif- 
ficulties that obstructed him, and abstained frona dis- 
patching a courier until the arrangement was conclu- 
ded or formally signed, his skill, talents, and fineaae 
would have been extolled, and a Cardinal's hat and 
some rich benefice would have been his reward. Instead 
of this, Gonsalvi informed the Pope that the affairs of 
the church absolutely required his immediate preseoce 
at Paris, to counteract the awkward position in which 
the inconsiderate Nuncio had placed the negotiations 
on the tapis; and as France stands higher than any 
power in the estimation of the Holy See, from the impor- 
tance which her adherence reflects on tite head of the 
Catholic church. Cardinal Gon!>alvi was very soon on 
his road across the Alps. A fortnight after writing hia 
imforttmate dispatch, affairs having gone on most pros- 
perously in the meantime, Delia Genga was stepping 
into his carriage to wait upon the French minister, to 
give the finishmg hand to the concordat, when he was 
surprised by the unwelcome arrival of Gonsalvi ; who, 
in an hour afterwards, receiving the necessary docu- 
ments from his thunderstruck rival, got into his car- 
riage, and drove to the Tuileries in his place. The 
distress produced by this untimely interference in Uie 
mind of Delia Genga was such, that for many months 
he never left his bed, an hemorrhage having immedlate- 
Iv declared itself, which reduced him to the point of 
death. Grief, disappointment, and mortification prrred 
on his health ; and this malady has never since ceased 
to afflict him at intervals. It is said he has received 
the viaticum^ or extreme tmction, no less than a dozen 
times since this revolution in his systenL 

At the last conclave. Cardinal della Somma^la, from 
his advanced age, from his being Dean of Sie Sacro 
CoUegiOy and other circumstances, had great hopes of 
bemg elected to succeed Pius the 7^* A young man 
seldom succeeds, fifty. five being tiie minimum; and 
Delia Genga, who had some years before been ap- 
pointed a Cardinal, was at that time not mudi more 
than sixty, quite a youth in their council of andents. 
But, it is said, that he dexterously made an arrange- 
moit witii his old friend Delia Sommaglia, to pro- 
mote the interests of one another, on condition that if 
either were elected Pope, the other should have the of. 
fice of Secretary of State. This is the only plaitsihle j 
manner of accounting for the result of the ekction in 
favour of the young Pope, and the nomination of the 
old Ultra-Minister of Sute. Leo the 12tfa, however, 
certainly owes his present elevated station In some mea- 
sure to his pleasing elegance of manner, «id his hand- 
some, graceful person, which secured him many friends ; 
and although a man of pleasure in early life, lii^ Charles 
the 10th, the presen t king of France, he is not only vefMm- 
ed, but ooore straiulaced and ligid in his conduct, 
than if he had been equally exemplary in his youth ; in 
this respect they resemble all converts, who aaect great- 
er austerity, and make less allowance for tlM fsufci of 
others, than those who have never strayed from the path 
of propriety. 

Since tlie accession of his present Holioos, the Vati- 
can has been Indebted to him for a rait increase to its 
treasures in antiquities, literature, and Uie arts. Several 
collections of books, antiques, and curiosities, have been 
lately purchased ; such as the Verentini, and Rsnsa- 
dini, and part of the Aldobrandini statues and relievL 
Leo is a liberal and enlightened patron of the arts ; he 
haa also continued the (hfiTerent public woAs eoaunen- 
ced by Gonsalvi, added a cabinet of Mosaics to the Vs. 
tican Museima, and augmented the number of Thsofe- 
gical Colleges. Although an effintwns-made by the 
ultra party to prohibit public Protestant wonbif in 
Rome, it still k protected by the Comrt, and evoi a 
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, aSavnd tOMOCtlta tlM Ena/SA serriM; sn iiic»* 

rtnnaftito advintage to the raan j foreign fesident* here. 
Tke Pope hee, hovcnry made himitlf uopepular, by 
sanelttaiiet for aMMeiiii mt Oitia, and another 
-y town, with a view of incresuDg their popn* 
bttt, it ie to be feawd, at ^ immiBeiit risk a€ 

ct paaaiag near them. Such asylums had besD 

mbollahfd for many yeen, and are now only partially 
zcotoRdr— for a short time, it is to be hoped. 

To the influence of Cardinal della SommagHa* may be 

skfttrftnted the aactsarcs now io conteroplatioii, for 

tmmMkdiog a college on the same footing as the Sorboone, 

» pUlolo|ical estaUisbment, charged with the ezamina- 

tano cf aU Uterary works before they are printed. Thoe 

esB be littk apprehension of any liberal works escaping 

the Tigilant eyes of eedesiaitical censors. I believe his 

Hnlinrso owes his nnpopnlarity solely to his uafortnnate 

dMiioe of a nunister, as the recollection of the boneficent 

asid conciliatory Gonsalfi is still cherished by the Ro- 

raans with a sentiment of grateful affection, which the 

lean congenial and intolerant government of hit antiqita- 

ted mecessor has deepened and coofirmed. 



permittef 
meet for him** into toe paradise he describea,7ew W( 
be disposed to sneer at his picture : 

It Ml upon sae tyme, si I, Oonsale di Beiceo hlgb^ 
Wab wend jng on my wesrye wayct hi pUgrimme guyse y^Hght* 
That I espyde aae ikyre grene mead, wi* hutye flouilf ydadde, 
Ane place, I trow, that wed mot mak ano hearye harte rt^ 



POBTBT OF CFONSALO Dl BKRCBO. 

KoTHiKG can be more humflistfaig to the pride of 
sntborship, than to reflect how many names, that once 
stemed graven imperishably on the tablet of Fame, and 
were familiar as household words, are now almost totally 
obliterated and forgotten. Sureljr it might teach a les* 
son of humility to many living writerSf to wimess the 
nnavailiDg d&rts of the Antiquary to boo^ above the 
waters of oblivion some '' frail memorial'* of mdividuals, 
who, in their own belief, and that of their contempora- 
ries, stood high and dry beyond the most presumptuous 
swelKngs of its flood. 

The author, whose name is prefixed to this notice, 
i^pears to be one of those at wnose expense this dis- 
agreeable lesson is furnished. Oonzalo di Berceo was 
born in the latter end of the twelfth century, and his 
writings rank next, in the order of time, to me ancient 
poem of the Cid. Even at this early period he display, 
ed no small share of that fecundity for which his coun- 
trvmen afterwards became proverbial. Tbirtv thousand 
of his verses are sUU preserved ; and although the mate- 
rials of his history are scanty, an opinion may be form- 
ed of his popularity, snd of the influence he exerted on 
the literature of liis country, from the fact, that he ori- 
ginated a style of versification called ^* Vertot de arte 
mayw^^'* which was esteemed the most lofty then known, 
and continued in use for two centuries. It is true that 
later critics, who have noticed the productions of this 
author, have been exceedingly niggard of praise ; but 
we have the testimony of Don Tomas Sanchez, who has 
done much for die ancient poetry of Spain, besides the 
obvious improvement of the language in Di Berceo*8 
hands, to set off* against their opinion. Sismondi, in 
particular, might perhaps have spoken with less severity 
of our poet, had he considered that it was scarcely fair 
to try the merits of productions of the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the standard of the nineteenth. We have en- 
deavoured to render the following short poem as nearly 
as possible in the spirit and manner of the original, and 
have only to beg the reader to bear in mind, that it was 
not composed m an age when poetical epithets and 
images were all cut and dry, requiring only to be ar- 
ranged in rows of a certain length to produce a poem. 
We may also state, that our poet was a monk ; and 
this circumstance probably accounts for the chief omis- 
sion discoverable in the following lines ; for, had the 




The Uttai floorls enlchoas^ o' pafftnne redoknle^ 
ZiekBt grit plwaimw to the m^ an* to the harte ecatsnlei 
Ooenlchq^ekreefaryBtalleAMuitssiaitrelmswcre weBlal'OBt 
Qnhoes watexs mylde in wtattar were, and eool la 



The meid enandct sae llqrrab the odourcs pantog iWeitr 

An' the shadows of grit treei^ that made ane sheltere myUe sad 

nieit, 
Solaeet me, that I foigat my gniiSi and trnvaiHe sore, 
OchI mid sochebahniefti^ranclt mot ane man live evermore I 

Am hsnnte & soehe ddyte to see, twM nsf er a^r lot , I wis, 
Wr odooKs saft aa* iavoorto, ear tfiades aae eafane as this 1^ 
My eloake I eaataflyde, Intwtc to loU hunuioosly 
Upon the gnarie velvet 'Btath aM foodlie spfSMUnd tree. 

AnT there as I wak lyand my cares didde aUe forfeit. 
For divers hixddes were oarolyog la harmonie most swetet 
No fantrmnent of oiaui^ ingyne mot mate that roelodicw 
Soehe duke eoooorde no nevir wals tiiy worke, hvmanttys f 

Aa* Bcn aar bisdk ak nsDie as hither chaaelt stsaye 

Toke o^ the floorca ak OMate as tksy mot tak awayei 

But aevtreT that meideoalde they spolaie the gkeeorskssib 

For evir aaoae spcanf three or torn fat one that pkidui had 

R. F. R* 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. VI. 

[When polities are Incidentally aUuded to hi these letters. It Is not 
flie writer^ wish to indicate any party Mas, but merely to state 
Ihets wUdi eome noder his own obwryatioiuj 

The war of politics continues to rage, and with in* 
creased violence. The sacred pale of tiriendship is be« 
ginning to be invaded here, even here, in reflecting, dis- 
passioniite England, and the Catholic Question bids fair 
to become as fruitful a source of social discord ss the 
memorable case of Queen Caroline. The very men who 
have hitherto taken pride in displaying a philosophic 
indiS*erence to all discussions connected with modes of 
belief, are gradually doffing their neutrality, and ranging 
themselves around the banner dearest to Uie sympathies 
and recollections that in early life found their way to 
the hea It is quite surprising to me, that any two 
sensible mortals of opposite opinions should think of 
wasting argument upon the matter ; for of the innume- 
rable £sputations which I have had the miaforttme to 
witness, I never knew an instance of conviction being 
produced, or any thing but more obstinate assertion, 
wider disagreement, and a fiercer form of advocacy. My 
curiosity was gratified last week by seeing the effect of 
an election with its most anti-classical attendants, upon 
the University of Oxford — the *' holy, stedfast, and de- 
naort** Alma Mater of so many aufust names, that, liko 
the bright embellishments of an illuminated MS., lend 
lustre to the records of British literature. Alas ! for 
learning, the Oxford election was much like every other, 
with the exception that a great proportion of the voters 
seemed to act from a fixed j^liti^ principle, though 
not a few were guided by motives, such as are supposed 
to influence the independent electors of the boroughs, un- 
der the spodal patronage of that upright Anglo-Isiael* 
ite, Sbr Alanasseh Masseh Lopes. One fact is as cer- 
tain as any fact can be, that the pxeoeptress of his scho- 
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lasde hours has dissolved the ties that bound her to Ro- 
bert Peel. Nothing could surpass the bitterness with 
which he was mentioned during the contest with Sir R. 
H. Inglis, and the persons who voted for his return 
shrunk from his defence. No man cried, ^' God bless 
him !** — His reputation as a public character seems 
equally to have fallen on the tranquil margin of the 
Isis, as on the populous banks of the Thames. 

During my stay in Oxford, I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing that a spirit of reforujation in literary matters was 
gaining ground in the University. It is said, that ^' old 
things will be done away," and though all things will 
not become new, still it is expected that much of the 
cumbrousness of ancient notions will be thrown off, and 
be superseded by modem ideas of elegance and utility. 
In despite of the horror entertained for the lighter pub- 
lications by the sages of the classics, Oriel has produced 
a Quarterly Review, and the Oxford Literary Gazette is 
announced for the 13ih of March. I grieve to find that 
thie first number of the Review does no credit to Blanco 
White nor his contributors. It is of a verity a most 
pithless and pointless periodicaL lu first paper especi- 
ally, would disgrace an Etonian, as an experiment of 
skUl in essay-writing. Blanco must abandon politics 
and polemics, and look to his editorial duties, if he cares 
for the success of the work under his charge. Of the 
Oxford Literary Gazette, I am inclined to augur most 
aufln^ciously. Its editor is a scholar and a gentleman, 
with solid and extensive acquirements, and totally free 
from prejudice of any kind. He is to be supported by 
the flower of the University, and a part of the accredited 
authorship of the metropolis. One fair and ample field 
lies before him in the treasures of literature, that are bu- 
ried In the unsunned recesses of the magnificent Bod- 
leian library, and other great collections. To explore 
these, and to make a tasteful and judicious use of the fruit 
of research, would go far to command the prosperity 
essential to the continuance of the undertAing~A 
highly competent Oxonian from your side of the 
Tweed has Uken Sir Philip Sidney under his protec- 
tion, and his work, which is about to i>sue from the 
press, promises to form a valuable addition to the list 
of good old English books. It contains mudi that is 
hew and interesting. 

The Theatres are inexpressibly infelicitous in their 
dramatic novelties.—'* Monsieur Mallet,** owing to the 
finished actmg of Matthews, is the most attractive of 
all the late productions. — A play, in three acts, by 
Kenney and Morion, has been produced at Drury-LiEine, 
supported by the strength of the company in every de- 
partment Its chief characteristics are obscenity and 
stupidity. Its name is the " Battle of Pultowa,** and 
a piece under the same title was brought out almost at 
the same time at CovenuGarden. I leave to other cri- 
tics to say which deserves the palm of excellence. The 
genius of Burke— .the inventor of a new crime — ^has been 
commemorated at the Surrey Theatre. Pitch plasters are 
expected to extinguish cigars, and I understand, from 
good authority, that Mr Joseph Hume never quits Bry- 
anstone. square for St Stephens, without adopting the 
precautionary measure of wrapping a sevenfold fence of 
silk or fleecy hosiery^I cannot exactly say which-* 
around the seat of financial eloquence. 



FINE ARTS. 



TBIU) SXaiBlTIOK OP PICTURES AT THE SCOT- 
TISH ACADEMY* 

(First notice) 

The picture which above all others arrests and re- 
tafais the attention in this Exhibition is Etty's «' Judith." 
It is a bold and noble production, full of the fire and 



spirit of genius. Most of those who have written about 
this picture have called it ^^ Judith and Holofcmes ;*' 
but by a reference to the catalogue they would hmve 
found that the artist himself entitles it simply **• Judith." 
This he has not done unadvisedly, fOT though ererj one 
must admire the painting as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that Judith is the object of leading interest, 
and that upon her the painter has been most anxious to 
exhaust all his powers. Judith, it is evident, would 
make a splendid picture by herself, but Holofemes 
would not ; for he only serves to illustrate the heroine. 
We look upon the head, neck, and bust, together with 
the extended right arm of Judith, as a piece of painting 
which nukes as near an approach to perfection as we 
believe the art to be capable of. We find it difficult to 
express as we wish our deep admiration of the skill with 
which Etty has succeeded in attaching to his heroine a 
feeling of moral beauty and sublimity which no inferior 
mind could have cast round a female who was about to 
sever a human head from the body to which it belong- 
ed. He has done this in a manner so triumphant, the 
conception is so dignified, and the execution is so fear- 
less and magnificent, that all the small critics who go 
about the rooms poking their noses into tlie little groups 
of green trees, or the cattle pieces, or the family scenes, 
and who are very eloquent and learned upon such mat- 
ters, look quite bewildered and silly the moment 
they are talked to regarding what is probably the oiijf 
picture really painted for immortality now exhibiting in 
Edinburgh. Etty soars an inconceivably loftier flight 
than such persons can comprehend. They know a good 
deal about the technicalities of the art, but they are pro- 
foundly ignorant of all its higher attributes, its moral 
power, its poetry, its inspiration. Many little objec- 
tions have been started to the details of this picture, 
some of them perhaps correct, and others roost absurd. 
But who would stop to inquire whether or not Judith's leg 
w«i8 a shade too masculine, or the drapery over Holof^. 
nes a shade too glaring, when he felt the effect produ- 
ced by the tout ensemble pouting itself into his soul, and 
carrying away the feeble barrier of critical conceit, as 
the winter torrent carries away the straws and herbage 
lying in its course. This picture is a study for many 
a solitary hour. The upturned face of Judith, praying 
silently and fervently, ere she ventures to thriist the 
sword into the tabernacle of life, — those breathing lips 
upon which the sunlight falls, and from which we al- 
most hear the words, '< Strengthen me, O Lord God of 
Israel, this day '* — th«t queenlike form, radiant with the 
beauty and the strength of the luxuriant East, — and then 
the tyrant by her side, wrapt in an uneasy slumber full 
of wild dreams, his dark strong hair flowing on the 
couch behind, and already entwined in Judith's left hand, 
that her aim may be the surer, — the whole arrangements, 
so simple, yet so complete,— only two figures, yet those 
two figures telling in themHclves a history, — these are dr. 
cumstances whi(% mark the master, and which he who 
does not perceive, snd appreciate, and ^2, may forever 
renounce all hope of rising to eminence, either as a 
painter, poet, sculptor, or musician, destitute as he must 
be of those finer susceptibilities, which from the enjoy- 
ment lead one to the execution of what is great, beau- 
tiful, and sublime. We are glad to hear that the Aca- 
demy have purchased this picture, and that they have 
bespoken two others from the same artist 

The picture which, after " Judith," is most spoken 
of, is Martin's *^ Deluge,** but it is no more to be com- 
pared to the Judith, than a tailor to Hercules. It is 
painted in a different style of art altogether, and both 
the style and the conception are as inferior as can well 
be conceived. The Deluge, it will be observed, is a sub- 
ject which possesses an inherent sublimity in itself, 
and the painter therefore must be an iarrant ninny, who 
does not at least make something out of it. But Mar- 
tin's notions of the cause why Uie Deluge is sublime. 
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appear to ut very apoeryphal, or at least mudi more 
adapted for vulgar and commonplace minds, than for 
those of higher cultivation, and gifted with more intel- 
lectual discernment. He attempu to produce sublimity 
solely through the influence of terror, and terror too of 
the lowest snd most unworthy kind — a mere dread of 
physical luflering. We have all heard of a puddle 
in a storm, and we must say, that Mr Martinis *^ De- 
luge*' remind^ us a Utile of this phenomenon. There 
is a terrible deal of blustering, and melodramatic 
stamping and roaring in it, a tremendous quantity of 
thunder and lightning, a very blood-red sun, a particu- 
larly curious-looking comet, and a moon evidently dv- 
ing of fright ; then uiere are waves lashmg and splssh- 
ing in all directions, water-spouts tumbling and gram- 
bling, c>ouds of a most portentous blackness, and last of 
all, millions of people ooogiegated together on rocks, 
and in caves, squeexing and cramming, like flocks of 
sheep at a cattle-market ; and then over the whole is 
thrown a glimmering unearthly light, such as may be 
found in coal-pits, but which, in the present case, must 
be supposed to be the joint production of the aforesaid 
sun, moon, and comet. Now, Mr Martin should havd 
known, that all this did not constitute sublimity, or at 
least, not that kind of sublimity which we look for in a 
representation of the Deluge — *he most awful calamity 
which ever has overtaken, or ever will overtake, the ha- 
bitable globe. All this, however, it may perhaps be 
said, is matter of opinion, or rather of feeling, regarding 
what is DKMt likely to excite emotions of sublimity. No 
doubt it is ; but we will go farther, and undertake to 
show, that nobody can feel greatly awe-struck on vi^iw- 
ing this production. In the first pUce, it requires two 
distinct points of sight. When we stand at the proper 
distance for seeing Sie landscape part of the picture, the 
figures, which are very numerous, and very minute, can- 
not be recognised or distinguished ; and on the other 
hand, when we go near enough to examine the living 
multitude, the mountains and tlie waters become one 
black mass of confusion. Thus the general effect ii di- 
vided, as it were, into two halves, and at least material- 
ly weakened, if not altogether destroyed. In the next 
place, there are far too many human beings still survi- 
ving. The statement may appear somewhat paradoxical, 
but it is nevertheless true, the t it is impossible to sym- 
pathise with a great crowd, so much as with a few indi- 
viduals. A companionship in misery, takes off ftom its 
bitterness. The catastrophe of a piece, which we once 
saw performed in a provincial theatre, was the blowing 
up of a mine, by which about two dozen persons, upon 
the stage at the time, were supposed to be killed, and 
they fell down accordingly ; but the effect, so far from 
being tragic, was positively ludicrous. So it is in real 
life. Thousands are cut down on the day of battle, for 
whom we do not feel so much, as we do for the one so- 
liury traveller murdered on the heath. Hence, with true 
taste, Poussin, in his fine quiet pic^iie of the Deluge, 
which is now in the gallery of the Louvre, introduces 
only one or two hunun beings, on the top of what is 
evidently the last peak that still has its head above the 
waters. The attention is thus riveted on one object, and 
imagination is left to do the rest. But Martin is parti- 
culaily anxious not to leave any thing for the imagina- 
tion, and he therefore brings millions together, all of 
whom are about to be swallowed up very speedily ; but 
as death is to be divided among so many, we have no 
engrossing feeling of its terrors in any individual in- 
stance. In the third place, the painter has chosen to re- 
present only one passion, as pervading the whole of this 
multitude, and that passion is terror,— either terror of 
the most abject and crouching kind, or terror which has 
sunk into despair, or terror whicli has produced mad- 
ness. This is not true to nature. Among so many thou- 
sand^ there must have been some courageous spiriu who 
oonld dei^ deatby—there must have been not a few, to 



whom it was indifferent, perhaps welcome,.-..and surely 
there must have been a portion, who, in ^e fervour of 
the love that filled their human bosoms, could forget its 
presence, and think only of each other, at least until the 
struggle came. It is a humiliating and unfair represen- 
tation of mankind, to suppose that the prospect of dis- 
solution, in whatever shape it might come, would have the 
effect of so entirely unhinging mental and moral energy. 
We do not like to see a vast mob of our fellow-creatures 
dying like the beasts who perish. In the fourth place, 
to convey any distinct idea of a flood that is to bury a 
whole earth in water, it appears to us necessary, that we 
should be placed upon a level, as it were, with the high- 
est points of refuge, to whidi the inhabitants of Uiat 
earth could fly. Mr Martin has not done this. We 
are by no means so high up as we might be, for he shows 
us mountains and rocks which do not seem to be inac- 
cessible, yet which far overtop the ridpe where he has 
placed the dramatU pertotut of his picture. This is 
unskilful, for the spectator feels as if an attempt were 
made to dieat him into unnecessary sympathy, seeing 
that the artist might at least have given the people a 
better chance than he has chosen to do. This error, too, 
has the effect of making the whole scene appear more 
oonuacted than it should, or, in other words, of giving 
the storm too much of a mere local influence. It would 
not be diflicult to p<^nt out several other deflects in this 
painting, particulariy the dreadful bad drawing of all the 
figures ; so bad, indeed, that they are monsters and not 
men ; and the heterogeneous mass of wild beasts huddled 

together among the human beings But we have said 

enough to prove that, though a clever, it is an over- 
ambitious picturs, and that from a misconception of the 
mode of treating it, the genius of the artist has not been 
able to cope with the magnitude of the subject. 

We shsll proceed to a consideration of the other paint- 
ings next Saturday. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A BEHEMBRANCS OT EIGHT TBAB8. 
J9y I%oma$ jitkifuoiu 

A voicx comes o*er the waves of Time^ 
A sunbeam firom behind the past ; 

Around my heart old feelings climb 
Withtendrils-fast; 

While through the rainbow drops of tean^ 

Half bright, half sad— I scan eight years. 

Eight years !— but little more than thrice 
That sum of time my life hath Udd; 

And yet my heart, as with a voice, 
Sa>'s I am old. 

For o'er it crowding joys have stept. 

And griefii their trailbig length have swept. 

Eight yeors !— if by emotions strong 
We measured out the nutft;h of time, 

Then I can never live as long. 
Though seventy thnes the chime 

Of birth-day bells ring In my ear,— > 

As that throng'd space of joy and fear. 



Yet 'tis but yesterday, 'twould i 
Since first I saw the queen-Uke form. 

Which, like the memory of a dream, 
In calm or storm, 

Hath haunted, ay, and bless'd me Unh 

And given my web of life its hue. 
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ThM from tht prifon of my bnttt 
Mf hmri fint wing'd, and upon fou 

At ptfting took Ha cniiMd rett ; 
And if it flew 

A moment thenot^ in pletforcfs anrdi, 

It giadly tought again its perch. 

And there 'twill bide, if shelter meet 
Jind cloudlets kindness keep it warm ; 

Till lore hath left no pulse to beat, 
Or friendship can no longer charm : 

It rests 'twixt you and Death ; and Fate 

May make that eightjf ymn, or eighi f 



LITfiRABY CHIT-CHAT AKD TARIBTJBS. 



A iraw woA* coanocted with that ImporUnt brsndi of the 
Fine Arts, Osatronomy, Is announeed by llesm. Csdd! & Co. It 
is to be entitled. The Practioe of Coclkxxj, by Mn Dalgdnu ; 
sad wUl contain a ooraplete fyttem of pnelioal cookefy, expvets- 
ly adapted to the budnen of erery-day life. 

We obeenre that the fint Tolume of Mr Hurray's new Work. 
The Family Library* b to mako its appearance on the fist of 
this month. The two irst ▼ohiroes are to oontain a Life of 
Napoleon, and they wUl be fettowwl, daring the -present year, 
with Ures of General Wolfe, by Sootbey ; Cerrantes, by Loek> 
hart: General the Earl of Pcierboroogh, by Sir Walter Scott t 
Sir Isaae Newton, by Dr Brewster; Reginald Heber, Marlbo. 
rough, BriUsh Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, and the Life 
and Reign of George III. Mr Murray also announces, for the 
nine Work, a History of the Jews, a History of the English Re> 
fermert. Lives of the Engtirti Philosophers, a History of the Bri- 
tkk Empire in India, Elements of Botany, and the Life of Akx- 
ander the Great, by the Rev. John Williams. 

Mr Mnmy is likewise about to pabUsh a series of volumes un- 
der the title of Family Poets and Family Drsmstists,— smother 
series under the title of the Fanner's Library, the first part of 
which will oontain a History of the RIss, Progress, and Present 
State of British Agriculture,-«nd in a separate form. Lives of 
Belisarius, by Lord Mahon, and of Sir Thomas Monro, by the 
Rev. O. R. Gleig,-^the Playt of Shirley, with Notes by the late 
William Oiflbrd,— A Series of Colloquies on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society, by the indefatigable Robert Southey,— 
Lectures on Seulptuie, by John Flasman,— the Ancient Geo- 
graphy of Asia, as connected with the route of tiie Ten Thou- 
sand and the ezpeditkm of Alexaader, by the Rev. John WU- 
Uams,— a Botanical Mi«dlany by Professor Hooker, to be pub. 
Bshed in quarterly parts,— Travels in the Mores, by Cok>nel 
Lcake,~the Descent into Hell, a poem, -and many other works, 
which Mr Murray seofus to have greate liseUlties fer publishing 
than we have for enumerating. 

A novel, entitled EcartA, is to appear in a few days. The story 
Is chiefly confined to the dangers which asNdl youQg Englishmen 
in the Sakxms of Paris. 

Mr Bucks, suthor of that very pWasJi^ and instrucave work, 
(these epithets ere of our own ehooslBg, and therefere not mere 
humbug.) the Beauties, Harmonlss, sad SubUsnltiesor Nature, 
Is about to publish a Tragedy, aatttlad JuHo RoiMao. 

Mr MUrs Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, on 
which he has been em{doyed for sevetal yesn» is DOW neady ready 
for the press. 

The Casket, a Miscellany oonslstlng of original Poems, Is an- 
nounced for early appearance^ It is to be published by subscrip- 
tion, for the relief of a femily that has seen better days, and bto 
eootahi oontribotlons fVom Joanna Baime, Bowlss^ Crabb^ the 
Ettrick Shepherd, Hemsns, Hook, L. E. L., MUman, Mltford, 
Montgomery, Moore, Opicb Pned, Rogers, Sotheby, Wordsworth, 
4c, and also some unpublished PoMBS of Barbaald* ByioB, Can- 
ning, and Heber. 

Mr W. Carpenter, author of the Sdentia Biblica, dec, hss in 
the press, in one laifs voluae 8vo^ Popular Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism and Interpretation. 

Mr W. Jones, author of the History of ths Waldenses, hte, has 
hi the press a Chri^lan Btognphleal DtetSooary, comprising the 
Uves of wMfa persons in every eountry,'aBd la every age, since the 
revival of Uteimture, as have distinguished themselves by Oieir 
talents, their sufferings, or thsirvlrtttss. The work SMy be ex- 
pected to appear la the oouim of next numth. 



IsiFao^Bo Sraraif op EDocATiow.^We have bean 
witkaa eariy oopyof the Seeond Bdtttoaef Professor 
Lsttsrs on Elsessntsry Bdwcatioii. We are happy to 
thstasaoagstothsradditloBs, it contains a postseript,iawhieh aw 
givsn additinnsl illustrations of the sol^oe^ and oaswwR^ of a 
most eonduaive kind, to the different ol^ections which haw been 
stated to the eentlmeots contained in the letteii. We nuy ere 
long have occasion to allude to this work again. 

Fiaia Aars.— Turner, the accomplished Isndsespe pslnter, has 
just returned from a long visit to Rome, and has brought wttk 
him, H is said, some fine specimens of his own talents, which 
many consider at present unrivalled In a nlxtare of the lauigfea- 
ttve with the real in landswpe painting. 

ThmMealQatM^ —Miss Paton, the E^^jsh '* Queen of Sos^* 
as she is eaUad, has returned to Covent Garden, and has, ss ueaa^ 
been received with great applause.— We underhand that Miss Isa- 
bella Paton, now in Edinburgh, is shortly to commence an en- 
gagement at Dublin.— Macready has been playing to crowded 
houses at Newcastle.— Some information on the subject of Tliea- 
tricsls win be found in the letter of our London C orres p ondent.— 
We are happy to annonnee the return of more aas|dcioos days, 
or rather nigfUs, to the Theatre Royal here. ** The It si i alt 1^ 
OfBesr * has been revived in excellent etyle. The SergetM Kite 
of Munay, sad the Thomoi AppletrttHlStMaitj, an treats of no 
oidiaary kind. The house is now in general much better filkd. 
This is greatly to be attributed to the ear which the fashionable 
cirdes have given to the strong appeal that has been made to them 
through the medium of the press. We hope the manager wiQ 
spare no exertions to merit the patronage he is now recetvt^. 
We are glad to perceive that the ** Beaux Stratagem,* one of the 
most deUghtftil of all comedies. Is in preparatkm. 

, Weekly List of PcBPoaMAVCBa. 

Feb. 28— March 6. 
Sat. Charlet XIL, Mr TomJdm, 4 The Nopadei. 
Mow. The RecruW^ Officer, ^ T%e Critic 
Tubs. Chmtiee XII., Youth, Love, mmi FoO^, ^ The Dfej«gte» 
Wan. The tUenMingqffleert/tCcrron Side. 
Tatra. ChMrke Xlh, The Lancen, ^ Free and Bt*jf» 
Fab The Becruiting Officer, ^ Bottte I^p, 



TO OUR READERS. 

Tbb distinguished success whidi has attended the BonrBiraoB 
LiTBRARY JotrawAL has made it necessary to print a Seeoad 
Edition of the whole of the First Part, which Is now ready, aad 
may be had at the Publishers. To those who wbh for eoaaplets 
sets to be made up into volumes every half-year, aa osriy appU- 
catloB Is recomaieBded. 

Pan Fourth of the EoiHBuaaa LfTBaaav JoiniBai« for 1^ 
braary 18S9, Is bow ready. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb shall be glad to receive fkom « A. C. R.," a paper on the 
iBstitutkm of aa Astronomlesl Chair In Edhiburgh.— We sttll 
continue anwUHag to enter into any controversy on the sahfect of 
OssianTs Poems, nwre espsolally as the work to which our eotra- 
spOBdsnt attades, although piiated, appears aerer to have bsaa 
published at alt— We return our bsst thanks to '< R. C." of l» 
Temees, for his attcntioa t his eommunicatkais are la types. 

We Uke l(he two old airs ssnt us fiom the *< Banks of the Car* 
ront** *« The Lass of Csrron Side" shall have a place la the Li* 
terary JoumaL— " Thf Ruined Merchant* is not one of the meet 
succeufol of its authoi^ efllMrts t we shall be glad to hear from 
him soon again. Does he ever try prose?— We shall be happy to 
receive, from <* Slam** of Glasgow, the proM sketches he olto.— 
" M. N." of OfaMgow, «« C H." of Aberdeen, the song bsglnnlim, 
•' We're Scotia's sons,** and the song by » B." wlU BOt saRai^ 
" Boaiqr wee LUy*shaU have aplaee. 

We have been amused by observing that a ff^etM coalHMsr 
to the Edinbuifh Literary Joumsl has bsen mskii^ u« of the 
eolumas of a provincial newspaper to point out what he eo^ 
oeives to be one or two chronotogical inaecuracies la our review 
of Koch*s *' Revolutians of Eur^." The same motive whieh 
has Blade him anxious to find an opportunity for venting his 
spleen, has made him willing to overtook the dJstincttoa betweea 
the spirit snd the letter of the passage to which he alludes. We 
have not at present time to explain this dbtinetlon to hfan, nor do 
we thhdL It necessary, wen knowtaig that r^eelsd eoAttiblMgasN 
rarely the noet impartial Judges. 

We obssrve among our advertissBMntsof this day, the prospsa* 

tasofanewUterBrypeck>diosl,onwhkdiweibantlke(helibsflr { 
of nuiking a few obecrvatioos next week. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

OmndcUd wUh Seimoe, LUeraiur^, and the Arts. 



ROOKS at Greatly Reduced Prices, sold by 
*^ CHARLES SMITH, NOb 16, South Hahotbe Stbkbt, 

i?!5y*toe copy of Sir WALTER SCOTT^ NOVELS, 
r4LES,aad ROMANCES, eomplcte from WaYorlcjr to Wood- 
iDck, 39 vote. STOk handKiRidy bound. £15, Its., for £90w 

SCOTT S (Ritr. THOMAS) BIBLE, 6 vob. ito, bdt., £8, 8<.| 
Rv£S, l^Sd. 

AMOmeapf, handMody bound, imitgtion purple morooeo, 
lis, Ut, far £11. 11«. , ^ ,_ 

HUME^ ENGLAND, 8 Tola. 8to, 30i. 

HENRVS BRITAIN. IS volt. bTO. 84t., far 5fii. 

GIBBON'S ROME, 8 voU. 8to, 64a., for ill. 

Ako, muy other Books at Reduced Prices, a List of which 
BST be had on application. 

S« A VooagMaa, of good Education and Addreie, 

CHARLES MACKENZIE. 

2, Wctt Register Street, comer of Princess Street^ 

RESPECTFULLY iDtimates that he has just 

'*'*' Published a List of a Vahiable Collection of BOOKS, now 
OB Ssle at bis piemiaes, at tlM very low price* affixed ; among 
ebieh are copies of the following, at the reduced prices quoted : 
Loekhsrt papers. S vols. 4to, bds. £2, 2f. £1, 10s.— Bruce^s 
Twnk, 7 Tda. Svo^ bds. £4, lOs.— Encyelopadia Britannica, 
10 fob. 4(0, sixth editioo. bda. £SS, £17.— Bateman and WiUan's 
OsUneatioQi of Cataaeows Diseasss. good imprenions. published 
St £IS. 128. for £7, 7s.— Bacon's Worlu, 5 toIs. 8to, bds. £5, 5e. 
£1, ISi. 6d.->Wattrs BIbllotheca Britennica. 4 toIs. 4tr>, enlf. neat, 
£1S. Ui.£6, fifc— Gibbon's Rome. IS vols. 8vo, calf, £.>, £2. 
Iti. 6d. Da 8 roiM. bds. £3. 4s. £9.— Malthus on Population, 

3 vols. Sve^ hslf-bd. £S, 2s. £1. 5s. 6d.— Labourne's Campaign 
ia Rwla, searoe, ISs.^ Hume's England, 8 voli. Hvo, btls. Ck» 
lGk£l, lOs.— Edinburgh Magaane, (being a new scries of the 
Ssoti Magssinc.) from August 1817, to June 182G, IH voU. t ,;lf- 
M. £12,l0s. £3, Ss.—ShaKspcare, 7wls.S4rao, (\Vhitrin£.'h im's 
sAdoa.) ckgandy bound in green morocco, £4, .< ' Sd. 
-Wcmsrian Soaety Transactions, 3 toIs. &vo. Lm*. ^i, J.— 
Dwight's Theology. 5 vols. 8to, bds. £S, £1, 8s. Do. 5 vols. 
Umo, £1, 5s. 16s. 6d.— Josephus's Works. 4 vols. 8to. boards, 
dt b. ISi; 6d.~Swiffs Works, 19 voU. 8vo. bds. £8, 11, £5.— 
PsrUianl's Greek Lcxieon, £1, Is. 14s.— Do. Hebrew Lexicon, 
II, Isk 14s.-RolUn*s Ancient History, 6 vols. 8vo, half-bound, 
£2. 14i, £1. 5s.— Murray's History of European Languages, 2 
nib. 8vo, £1, 8s. £1.— Oxberry's Dramatio Biography and His- 
tciooie AneodiDtes. with numerous Portraits, 6 vols. 18mo, bds. 
£1.7«. 15i.6d.>Han's(The Ettrick Shepherd) Poetical Works, 

4 vols, fadnp 8Tor£l« lOe* Its. Illustratioos of Maimion, 
piatsd by Siagl^ao, and engraved by Heath. ISs. 3s. 6d.~A 
Nev Biographical Dictionary of SO'JO Contemponuy Public Cha- 
CMten, math and Foreign, of aU ranks and professions, full of 
fortnim 6 vds. Itnao, bds. £1. lis. 6d. £1.— Hume and Smol- 
ktt'i Eoglaod, 13 vols. 8vo, bd. £5, 5s. £2, 12s. 6d.— Dove^s Eng. 
liik aa■te^ with eagiavings by HeaUi, Findeo, and others, from 
Aniens bf Coeboald, 25 per cent betow selling price. 

Tbis iJiimay be bad gratis, at the premises, or It may be sent 
iptbe country by Caniar, off through the poit» charged as a 



ons and sottd Infacmation of the more elaborate Rerlewe, with 
the interest and amusing Tarieties of a Literary Newspaper, the 
Projectors of the Ediitburoh LiTsnAmv Gasxttb naTC deter* 



Ji» Jfra wtU appear tht First Number qf 
THE EDINBURGH LITERARY GAZETTE. 
I To be pnbUahed every Saturday mocnlBg. 

T^K purpose and yalue of a JOURNAL eon- 



1 the excellent plan of the London lAterary Qi- 

*^, ecBtaiaiiur critical notices of New Works, and fanning a 
(^oniMnd of General Literature, are so universally miderstoodr as 
(pnadsr exposition supsorfluous. Por a Periodical of thbdescrip- 
Bob Edinburgh aflbrds peculiar facilities. As the seat of a flou- 
; jniBgXJalvmity, and of one of the great European Utarariet, it 
wioitfheldan eminent rank in tlie republic of Letterst and 
flthnfeteDce to the trade ot literature. U Is the seeood publish- 
ngmsrkstfai the British Empire. It is ttie residence, or at least 
ftc oeeadonal resort, of aU the nobiUty/leaining, and wealth of the 
AMatrf, and it forms the common centre of attraetkm for eonnols- 
•nn, srtiits. and men of science— the national mart where akme 
Mrgeniosandtheir works can be adequately appreciated and re- 
^^nti. With aU tbeee advantages, it must beconddered mther 
atnordhiary, that in a city so distinguished, no work of the kind 
;<>2[Iin){eeted should have hitherto exbted. At this moment It 
ycswisjestboth of surprise and reproach, that Edinburgh pos- 
wiiothfaig hi Che sh^w of an eeefusitisfy Literary Paper at 
■u eoReMdiag with her resources, or worthy of her literary 
*"^ A Regiater or Journal of Criticism, unmixed with politics, 
T"B«aiQg aa ample review of the current Literature of the coun- 
!?J ^^ ? account of the progress and bnprovements In Science 
f^ the Alb, must be icgaided as a desideratum which.the Scot, 
"ttpwsihasyettosttpfly. 

AfixUMis to avaU themselvea of thcae local advantages, and to 
•""■tteBritlih public with a work that shall unite the copU 



mined to commenee their laboura ; fiiUy convinced, that with the 
reaourcea at their command, nothing but publicity and perseve- 
rance are wanting to crown their efforts with suceesa. With re- 



gard to the practical part ot the work, they pledge themselves that 
neither exertion nor expense shall be spared. As for the nature 
and arrangement of the contents, a very faw wordt will suffice. 
It were easy to frame a spedouv and imposing Profcoeetus, which 
too frequently amounts to nothing more than an aostract theory 
of good intention*— a mere anticipation of ideal excdlenoe, ra- 
ther than a true index of the intended performance. Avoiding 
all such ostentatious display, the conductors of the Edinbuaoh 
Lttkrary Gasbttb will make no promises on their part, and 
excite no expectations in the public, which they are not amply 
prepared to realiae. Tl>e following they submit as an outline of 
its general features, and of what its several departmenu are to 
comprehend:— 

1. Original Essays and Discussifvns on Literary or Scientific Sub- 
JecU ; Sketches of Men and Manners ; Biographies of the late 
and living Poets of Great Briuin ; of eminent Characters and 
Individuals remarkable in Historr. Earh number will com- 
mence with an original article of this description. 
n. Reviews of New Publications, cipecially such as issue from 
the Scottish Press. In this department, means and opportuni- 
ties are provided for supplyina the reader with early, accurate, 
and Interesting intclligrace. By a regular correspondence open- 
ed with London. Notices and Revievrs of important Works vrill 
be obtained, frequently before the Books themselves can reach 
Scotland. The opinions of the E iinbnrgh Literary Gaaette 
shall be pronounced in all cases with freedom and impartiality ; 
founded exclusively on the merits of the author, apart from any 
of those influentisil or mercenary considerations which occa- 
sionally bias and degrade the splnt of periodical criticism. 
III. Miscellaneous Selections, containing ExtracU from Books of 
Voyages and Travels, Sdentiflc Journals. Scarce. Old, and Cu- 
riousWorks, &c. As much of what is valuable or entertaining 
In expensive publications, as well as in the fugitive and perish- 
able Literature of the day.cannot possibly come within the reach 
of ordinary readers, the Edinburgh Literary Gasette will devote 
a portion of each Number to a judidoiu selection of the best 
passages to be found among thme miscellaneous stores which 
the press Is pouring out in sudi abundance. It will thus serve 
as a repository for treasuring up many little gems of know- 
ledge, which otherwise must have been buried in the general 
mass ; and it will have the merit of performing an etical be- 
nefit to the author and to the reader,— to the author, whose 
talents are reprieved from comparative oblivion ; and to the 
reader, who will purchase his amusement at a disproportionate 
price of time and labour. Under this head will also be included 
Anecdotes and Pragmento from Foreign Publications, with 
Translations from modem French, Italian, German, and Da- 
nish Writers. Ac. 



in Arts and Science t curious Facts in Natural History, Statis- 
tics, Mechanics, or whatever else may be found usefril, instruc- 
tive, or entertaining, in the circle of popular knowledge. 
V. Fine ArU ; or Notices of Gichibitions of Paintings, Engra- 
vings, Statuary. &c. with Criticisms on the respective merits of 
Artists and their works.— The Drama, both in Edinburgh and 
London; Remarks on eminent Actors, and New Theatrical 
Pieces, &c. will be found duly reeorded in the columns of the 
Gazsttb. a regular summary will also be glren of Literary 
Novelties, both at home and abroad : Works In the Press, 
New Publications, dec. The two concluding pages will be al- 
lotted to AdvertisemenU, restricted exclusively to literary and 
Sdentiflc subjects. 

Having thus stated what is the purport and Intemal arrange- 
ment of the EnmBUROR Lttbhart Gassttb, the Projectors 
have only farther to add, that the most ample and efficient assist- 
aaee has iMen seeured. Each department win have its ownapnro- 
prlate Contributors, on whose lodgment and abilities the public 
may rely with confidence. Without affecting any boastful pre- 
tensions of ways and means, or making an emoty pvade of names, 
tbcv may be permitted to atate, that in their list of auxiliaries will 
be nmnd names which already have done honour to Modem U- 
teratui« t and whoi writers such as The Author of Thk Comfkb- 
•tona or ah Opium Eatbr,- Delta of Blackwood's Magaaine, 
Mr CaicHTON, the Translator of Koch's Revolutions of 



Buiopek ara mentioned, it will be some guarantee of what the 
public have to expect Finallv, though the Projcctobs may 
not perhaps be able at once to devekipe their phm fiiUy, and in 
aa its parts, they fad assured that any pilmary obstacles will 
speedUy be overcome. They will be content to peril the character 
and sueocss of the whole undertaking on the first six Numbeis of 
the work. 

The Edinbytbob Litviiaiit Gaxbttb will be printed on a 
sheet equal in site to the largest literary Paper in Britain, and 
will be published, at No. 10. Prince's Street, ithe premises occu- 
pied by the late Mr Constable,) where Subscriptions and Adver- 
tisements wlU be received. A list of Agents win be given In a fri- 
ture Advertisement. In the meantime, orders, 4te. will be re- 
ceived and transmitted by all respectable Newsmen and Booksel- 
len throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price of each Number Sd. unsta mp td i or Is* stampedf tent 
frwby Poet* 

Edinburgh, No. 10, Prinefs Stnt^ 
Sfarcfa^lbSd, 
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CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

Thif day is pubUahed* price S$, 6d, extra eloUi b(Nudi« or St, 

floepaper« 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE 

JOURNEY 

XK 

NORWAY, PART OF SWEDEN, 

AKD THE 

ISLANDS AND STATES OF DENMARK, 

BY 

DERWENT CONWAY, 
Author of " Solitary Walks through many Lands ;" 

yOaMING TUB THIRTY-SrOHTU TOLUMX OF 

CONSTABLE'S MISCKLLANV. 

••« With this and cTery tucoeeding vohime, will be giTcn, in 
addition to the usual back-title of the Miscellany, one for each 
work as a $eparate book, which may be substituted for the other 
at the pleasure of the purchaser,— those for the previous ▼olumes 
msv be hsd of the publishers. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Constablv & Co.| and Hurst, 
Chancs, & Co., London. 



peated 
^d. 



WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
On the first of June will be published^ 

IW8CRIBBD BY PBRXISSIOIT 

Co tfie ltmg'0 iBo0t Gracious /KAJestg, 

VOLUME FIRST, 
or A -Hmw xoiTioif or 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BK COirriNUXD XN MOITTHLT YOLUMZSy RZVISKO ANI} 

CORRKCTKOy 

WITH ▲ GENERAL PREFACE, 

AK IVTRODUCTIOM TO EACH NOVEL, 

AKD MOTES, HISTORICAL AMD ILLUSTRATIVE, BT 

THE AUTHOR. 

Embellished witti Frontispieces and Vignette Titles, ftmn Designs 

Executed expressly for the present Edition, by the 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 



NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There are few drcumstances .in the history of letters more re- 
remarkable than the rise and progress of the Wavbrlby No- 
TBL8. Unlike most other productions of genius, they had 
DO infancy to struggle with, nut reached at once the highest 
point of public faTour,«-a station which they have ever since 
nuuntained with undiminished popularity. 

The circulation of these works having been hitherto confined, 
in a creat degree, to the weslthier ranks of society, the Proprie- 
tors have resolved to place them within the reach of readers oi 
all classes, by repubUsning them in a less costly, but at the same 
time more elegant shape, and with the additional advantage of a 
periodical issue. 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of announcing the 
speedy commencement of a Nbw Edition, to be published in 
Hontbly Volumbs. 

In this undettaking they have bad the cheerful eo-operation of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Introduc- 
tion to each of them. 

The nature and extent of these corrections and additions will 
be best understood by giving entire, from Volume First* The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver- 
ley, for several years past, to revise and correct the vohiminous 
series of Novels which pius imder that name s in order that, if 
they shouM ever appear as his avowed productions, he mieht ren- 
der them in some degree deserving of a cODtinuance of tne pub- 
lic favour with which they have been honoured ever sinee tlieir 
flnt appearance. For a long period, however, it seemed likely 
that the improved and illustrated edition which he meditated 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, 
which occasioned the disdosureof the Author's name, having, in 
a great measure, restored to him a sort <^ parental control over 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press in 
a corrected, and, he hopes, an improved form, while ufe and 
health permit the task of revising and illustratinK them. Such 
being his purpose, it Is necessary to say a few words on the plan 
of the proposed Edition. 

In stating it to be revised and corrected. It is not to be Inferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or, the spirit of the dialogue. There b no 
doubt ample room for emendation In all these points,— butivhere 
the tree falls it must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how. 
ever Just, by altering a work ahready In the hands of the public, 
is generally nnsuceessftiL In the most improbable fiction, the 
reader still desires some air of vrai$emblanee, and does not relish 
that the hicidents of a Ule fiunitlar to him should be altered to 
suit the taste of eritka, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
proceu of feeling is so natural, that it may be observed even in 
«hlldren, who eannot endure that a nursery story shooldte (»• 



to them diflbrently fVom the manner in whieh it wm fint 

But without altering, in the slightest degree, either the alary, 
or the mode of telling it, the Author has taken this opportisnitar 
to correct errors of the press and slips of the pen. That aocfi 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when It is oonsldcral tliat 
the Puidisliers found it their interest to hurry thronrii Uie press 
a sucoessioo of the early editioos of the various Novms, aad that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of revMoo. It is 
hoped that the present edition will be found fkee from cnon a£ 
that accidental kind. 

The Author has also ventured to make some emenditlons cf 
a different character, whidi, witlK>ut being such apparent devi*. 
tions from the original stories as to disturb the reader's old asso- 
ciations, will, he thinks, add something to the spirit of the di*- 
logue, narrative, or description. These consist in oooaakmal 
pruning where the language b redundant, compres s ion where the i 
stvle is loose, infiislon of vigour where it is languid, the exdiaoge 
of less forcible for more appropriate epithets-alight alterationa, 
in short, like the last touches of an artist, which oontribata to 
heighten and finish the picture, though an inexperienced eye can 
hardly detect in what they consist. 

The General Preface to the new Edition, and the Introdu. 
Notices to each separate work, will contain an account of t „ 
circumstances attending the first publication of the Noveia and I 
Tales, as may appear interestine in themselves, or proper to be 
communicated to the public. The Author also proposes to pub- 
lish, on this occasion, the various legends, family traditibna, or 
obscure historical facts, which have formed the ground-work of 
these Novels, and to give some account of the plaoes where the 
scenes are laid, when the»e are altogether, or in part, real : as 
well as a statement of particular in<9dents founded on fact ; ti>- 
gether with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanato^ of 
the ancient ctistoms, and popular superstitions, referred to in the 
Romances. 

Upon tlie whole, it is hoped that the Waverley Novels, fas their 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their Rttrae- 
tlons in cooseqtience of receiving illustiatioiis by the Author, and 
imdcrgoing his careftil revision. 
Abbotspord, Janiury 1829. 

This Edition will not only be improved in the manaar Jnat 
stated, but also enriched by the pencite of the eminent Artiste 
who have been engaged to embellish it ; among theae may be 
named, 
David Wilkib. R.A. : Edwih Landsbbr, R.A. ; C. R. Lbs- 
lib, R. A. ; Abraham Coopbr, R.A. ; A. E. Chalojt, R.A. ; 
G. S. Nbwton, A.R.A.: B. P. Stbpbanofp; H. Coa- 
BouLDi William Kidd; J. Stanfiblo ; John Bubnbt; 
and R. P. Bonninoton. 
The engravings will be executed on steel, by 
CHARLBa Hbjtb; William FiNDBBt Crarlbb Rollb: 
Jambs Mitchbll; F. Eholbrbart; AMBBoaBWARRBir ; 
Robbrt Oravbs : J. C. Edwardb ; W. J. Oookb : W. 
EiraoMi Davenport: Sbbhtowi Dubcaiti Mxuubr; > 
and other eminent Engraven. I 

PLAN OF THE WORK. ! 

I. The site to be royal ISmo, printed in the very beat maono'. ' 
and hot presaed ; each volume to contain about 400 pages, pitoB 
5s. done up in doth. i 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next : and to be ' 
continued regularly, on the first day of each month, till the whole , 
is completed. ! 

III. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title. > 
page, both conuining subjects llhistrative of the Novel to whieh I 
they are attadied. 

IV. The Work will be completed in Forty Volumbb, eons, 
mendng with Wavbrlby, aiu closing with WooDarocK. The 
Author^ additions wlU form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

•{• The Edition is w far advanced at press, that regularity of 
puuioation may be depended on ; and, to such subscribers as may 
wish to' have some of the Novels complete on the appearanoe 
of the first volume of eadi respectively, the Publishers have to 
state, that the whole of Wavbrlby may be had on the fint of 
June, in S vols, for 10s. 

And, in like manner, 

Ovr MAirBBRiHO, in S vols, on the 1st of August. 

Tbb ANTiguARY, in f vols, on the 1st of October. 

Rob Roy, in 1 vols, on the 1st of Deconber. 

As well as such others, during the progress of the Edltlan, aa 
Itf '^rr^r-'mcr!^ rt: -^!"^ t^c Publishen to deUver in eomplet 

Tiiits. 

The public are respectfully requested to inspect the Deaignt aad 
Engravini^s at the premises of the Publishen, 

And at MuoN, Boys, and ORAVBg, Printsellen to his Midesty, 
6, Pall Mall, London, by whom they will be sold sepamtciy, as 
will be afterwards announced. 

prinud for CADICLLlV Co. Edioburghs Simpkin & Mar- 
81 . ! ndon ; and to be luul of every Bookseller throughout 
th Mm, 
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A WmW WORDS CONOBRNINe OCR OWN 
AFFAIRS. 



Ofrm reiden would oktenreamoiif the AdTertitemants 
in thaEuvBoaaB Litkkabt Jourkjil of last Saturday, 
the Protpectue of a periodical work, which, it is said, 
is to commence soon, on a plan somewhat similar to onr 
own. To any thing like a lair, manly, and straif bt-for- 
ward competition, coming (rmn a respectahle and efficient 
ijoartar, we could have no oljcctlon ; but, on the contrary, 
would rather njoice In it, as it would be the means of 
keeping us constantly on the alert, and of cxdtlng us to 
stiU higher exertion. We are sorry to say that, from 
ail we can perceive, thto is not the nature of the opposi- 
tion now announced. The success which has attended 
the EmKBCjaoH LimAaT Journal since its commence- 
ment is weU known. Tlie circulation of every number has 
considerably exceeded fifteen hundred copies, whilst that 
of several haseztended to upwards of twenty-five hundred. 
It enjoys this wide and established circulation among a 
great proportion of tlie most respectable families both in 
Edinbwi^h and throughout the country ; and its present 
prosperity cannot but be considered an evidence that the 
promises held oat in the Prospectus, both with regard to 
the contributions of authors of celebrity, and the neat 
and dassieal q>pearance of tlie work in all its typogra- 
phical details, have not been b^ed. It may indeed be 
confidently affirmed, that in none of the periodicalB of 
the day will so many eminent names be found conjoined 
as have already graced the pages of the LirzaAaT Joua- 
NAX. The piU>lic have not allowed this fact to pass un- 
obserred or unrewarded ; and a weddy increase of sub- 
scribers has been the result. 

It is disagreeable to speak thus pointedly of our own 
snoeeas ; but we have been induced to do so in order to 
vindicate onr readers, our contributors, and ourselves, from 
a grossly erroneous and moat unjustifiable insinuation 
in the Prospectus to which we have alluded. The first 
sentence in that Prospectus is the following ;— « The 
purpose and value of a Journal conducted on the ex- 
oeDent plan of the London LUerary Gatette, containing 
critical notioea of New Works, and forming a compend 
of general literature, are so universally understood, as to 
render exposition superfluous.** A few lines farther on 
it is saidy— « It must be considered rather extraordinary, 
that in a city so distinguished, no work of the kind now 
prtjected should have hitherto existed.** The end meant 
to be gained by this statement is sufficiently obvious ; 
but the hopes of success must be slender indeed, when it 
is thoi^ht necfsssry by the conductors of a new work to 
have reco u rse at the very outset to so glaring an attempt 
to delude the pubUc Had they chosen to aay boldly at 
once, that, though the Edinburgh LtraaART Joubnal 
no doubt cxiated,— though ita circulation waa aaid to b^ 



extenaiver-ibough the reception it had met with had 
been unuaually fitvourable,— and though its contributors 
had been so numerous and respectable, yet that they— 
the Proprietors and Editor of the proje-ted Literary Ga- 
a e tt e looked upon it as a very weak and trashy publico, 
tion, or as a very dull and heavy one, or as a very su- 
perficial and trifling one, or as a very uncandid and un- 
gentlttnanly one,— > the statement would have been 
stimight-forward and distinct; and though we should 
of course have smiled at its absurdity, we should not 
have £elt contempt for its cunning. We augur no- 
thing ganeroua, or manly, or talented,— we anticipate no 
honeat rivalry and fair emulation from peraona thus at- 
tempting to deny the existence of the only periodical in 
Sootbmd which really stands in the way of their new 
design, and the established success of which renders 
theirs comparatively usdess. 

We have afforded their prospedns, however, the best 
circulation it could have, by giving it a place in our 
own columna, and aa moat of our readcra have^ no 
doubt, perused it, we think it right to aay a few words 
eonceming It, with the avowed and express purpose of 
showing that the projected Gaxette will be a feeble copy 
of the LirxBART Journal, which has had the merit of 
ov e rcoming all the difficulties attending the introduction 
^ sucfi a work Into Scotland* and which, having pre- 
occBpSad the ground, will not be easUy driven from its 
position. 

• The Proqtectos of the projected Gazette is evidently 
founded on the Prospectus of the Litxrabt Journal, 
which was issued some months ago, and noticed in very 
laudatory terms by the Editor of JBlackwood's Magaxine 
Sot November. The present composition is divided into 
neariy the same heads, and several of the phrases used 
are precisely similar. This is of little consequence, did 
it not serve as an additional proof that nothing is to be 
attempted in the Gazette which has not been previously 
done in the LrnEBAar Joubnal. There is no novelty 
whatever in the plan ; and the only question which re- 
mains is, how far the resources of the Gazette may be 
expected to be at all comparable with those of the Jour- 
nal. This question is very soon answered, and in a 
manner which puts the projected Gazette in a parttcu- 
larly ludicrous point of view. Though the present be 
only our eighteenth Numlier, the LiTBaART Journal 
can already boast of contributions from PaorxssoR 
Wilson— J. G. Loccuart — Thb Ettrick SHBrasaD 
— WiLUAM TxNNANT— PaorsssOfi GiLLBsrxB—^ Allan 
Cunningham — Jambs Sheridan Knowlzs — Dr 
MoREHXAD— Dr Memes— Robbbt Chambbrs— WlL- 
LiAM Kbnnedt— The Author or ** Tales of a Pil- 
grim*'— John Paterson— Thomas Ateinson— Tuc 

MAS AiRD— FrANCU GrANT OF KlLORASTOK— Dr 

AiNsuE, Author of ** Materia Indtea— Alxxandxr 
Balfour, Author of ** ContempUtion,** and " Charac- 
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ten omkted in Crabbe't Parish Register-^OHK Pak- 
KEA Lawsok, Author of the " Life and Times of Ardu 
bishop Land— tThx Aothoi^ of <* Tap OrKniva or 
THx Svan Ssaz.**-^Mm Gaaitt or Laogav— end the 
AuTHOEESSBs or THi " Odd Voldme," " Talks and 
LxaxKDS," &C. To these might be added several highly 
respectable members of the Church, the Bar, and of the 
Medical Profession, but whose names, as they prefer to 
write anonymously, it is unnecessary to mention. Such 
are the pMsons who have supported, and who do sa^ 
port, the Edikbuboh LraEXAKT Journal; yet, the Pros- 
pectus under consideration pretends ignorance of its 
Tery existence, and, of course, an equal ignoranct of 
the contents of Blackwood^ t Magazine fat Nofembcr, la 
which is to be found the passage we have copied in the 
note below.* 

But, passing oyer this rsry lamwitibto attempl at 
ignoranos on the part of the conductors of the pmjeot* 
ed Oaxctte^ it becomes a suljeet of rather curious in- 
quiry who their contributors are to be ? The Prosper* 
ttts informs u% very properly, that they will affect no 
<* boastful pretensions of ways or means,** and make no 
<< empty parade of names;'* but unfortunately it goes on 
immediately to betray the secret, that theii' troop% being 
mustard,' amount to thrxx t There is <' a rush of 
three,*' as they say, in the green-room when the house is 
particularly thim The names of this formidable Irio 
are,— Thomas De Quinoey, Deka, and Mx Caicarcw I 
Against Mr De Qnincey we have nothing Kriutteitar to 
say; he it a scholar and a gentleman ; kut Aote-ttumy 
columns wili he wrU9 in the Gaxette monthfy, and how 
long vdll he continue to write at all 9 Delta at times 
produces rcry sweet verses. As to Mr Crichton, it will 
be necessary to inform our readers that his lucubrations 
appear occasionally in a newspaper called, « The Satur- 
day Evening Post," that he is the translator from the 
French (not a very difficult language) of Koch's Revo- 
lutions of Europe, and tliat he is the author of Lives of 
Converts from Infidelity, a work which was so univer- 
sally disliked, that it weUnlgh terminated the existenee 
altogether of that excellent publication, ConstableVMisii 
oellany, in wliich it iH»peared. It mi^ farther bearded, 
that this Mr Crichton is to be the Editor of the project- 
ed Gazette^ and that he has thought it prudent, (not>- 
withstanding his modesty,) to allow his own name to be 
introduced into the Prospectus along with those of his 
two contributors. The sum total, thus obtained, is a 
list of three; but casting his eyes from the pages of the 
LiTEEART JouENAL to the yet unborn columns of the 
Gazette, Mr Crichton probably felt the full force of the 
poet's prayer^— 

** Of the THRKi HUNDRED grant but three 
To make a new Thenmqpyae.** 

In the play of <* Cains Gracchus,** Vettlus is defbided 
fWim an ut^ust accusation by Gracchus, who thus speaks 
of his accusers :— 

" But, R^ they, < We have witnesses against hfan.* 
Name them l-*Who stands the first upon ths list? 



• " NoRTfl.— Here, James, It one of the best, becsuie most bt^ 
fliiew-IUie Prospectofes I ever nsd— of a new Weekly Period!, 
eel, about to be published In Edinburgh, in the middle of No- 
vember^THR KouraimoB Litxrarv Jovrnau Fiom what I 
know of the Editor, a gentlemsa of talent* spirit, sad pansva- 
ranee. I foretell the book wiU prosper. 

SasPHSRD.~I shall be glad & that, for ant geU tSced o* that 
eternal soun'~Blaekwood*s Magaaeen— Blackwood's Msgaaeen— 
dlmrin* in ant's htgs, day and night, a' nfls-kiQg. 

NoRTib-^HM does indead.'-Ntfe^ Jmbrottame 4m MWh 
voo€t Magagimfar Nmtembm' ISMl 



A Client— 1*11 oppoae to him a Senator. 

Who next? A Slave.— Set down a Rtmian Knight. 

Who foQowi last? 7%eiervaMiqf0(iu0ttorn 

1*11 place • Trib«n« ofposite to him! 

How stand we now? Which weighs the heavier ? 

Their Questor's servant, or my Tribune?— Their 

Slave, or my Roman Knight?— Their Client, or 

My Senator?— Now, call your witnesses !*' 

We shall fiivouf Mr Cricbton with » JMfW vcfiloa ol" 
this 



« But, says he, < We have witnesses against hfan.* 
Name them !— Who stands tho first upon the list? 
The Opium-Eatcr— 1*11 oppoae to Um 
Wilson, Gillespie, Lodchart, and Mordiead. 
Who next ? Ddta of Blackwood's Magaiine.— 
Set down the Ettrkk Shepherd, Tsnaant, KatwlMb 
Malcolm, Park, Kennedy, and Cunningham. 
Who foUowB last? One Crichton, who has done 
Koch into English, and wrote Lives of Converts.— . 
1*11 put a cipher o^Msite to him ! 
How stand we now? Which weighs the hearler? 
Their Oplum-liker, or my optum-haters ? 
Their ringle Delta, or my band of poets ? 
Their Koch-translating Crichton, or my cipher ? 
Now caU your witnesses !** 

We recommend this parody to the attentive and 
perusal of the conductors and proprietors of the pitjectod 
Gazette. 

In thus ezposhig the impertinmoe of thaas aeribblsf% 
we are happy to carry the reflection along with u% that 
we are making no wanton or ungenerous attack, but only 
repelling, with wliat we know will be ftlt by the pnhlio 
to be proper spirit, an insult they hava attempted to ewl 
upon our contributors and ourselves^ and indirectly upon 
our readers. We eschew personality of any tort; bit| 
we have a pleasure in stifling in the very birth all im* 
provoked aggression ; whilst we know that, throug hom 
the ootmtry, It will only have the effieot of making oar 
numerous readers stand the firmer by us. We hope wo 
have as yet gone on together not unpleasantly t and wo 
can assure them that, notwithstanding tba cenrtlons wo 
have already made finr thehr gratification, wa eoaaidor 
our labours aa oomparativdy only commencing, and ara 
every day strengthening our resources, and preparing to 
bring new reinforcementa into the field. 

In the Prospectus of the prcyected Gaxotte wo are lo« 
formed that opinions on books will, in all oasss, be pva* 
nounoed with freedom and impartiality, " founded e»* 
dttsively on the merits of the author,** This i« a highly 
proper principle; how fiur it will be acted on has yet to 
be proved. Our readers will perhaps recollect that^ In 
the Pro^ectus of the Litkrarv JourvaIi, a similar pRK 
miae of the «<strictcat impartiaUty ** was made^ ^ which 
would give way to no private interesta whatevpr," Wa 
venture, without hesitatioD, to ^peal to the critical oo- 
tiees whieh have already appeared In our pi^[ei^ as aflbrdi. 
big undenhOde proof that this promlsehaabasAkapt. Wo 
ara alao ahio to mention another dreomstance whlcb 
strongly oorroborates the ihet, that wo sooi and, wo tniBl, 
evsrahall be, superior to ''those infloeotlalop UMosoarj 
oonsidentions whldi occasienally Uas and dagrado tha 
sphrit of periodical critkism.** On applying, thfoi^ 
our pubUahers^ a liBw days ago^ (as is Qsnal with Of wiua 
a new work makes its appearance^) to Mr Bladcwood, 
fiir a copy of the «Shepherd*s Calendar,** by Hegi, wo 
wsrs not a little aurprised to receive tew that hookaeU 
ler an i nt im a t i o n, in writii^ that bo oould «ot oomply 
with the rsqoest, a«d that ho dedined oendlag any 
ofhispahMwfiaiM, <<on meo9mU ^ tkg mm w^ek 
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woM made of 3irBaaanfyneU work.** It ii 
U nuke tay oommeDt apoa this conduct. Its erident 
mMninf is» that tmlen we consent to praise erery one of 
Mr Blaekirood's publioations, we shall reoeiTe no sup- 
f«t ftwB him ! Whether correct or not, our strictures 
opott Hr BalUuitTne'to book w«re made honestly and con- 
nimtfaMMly; and surely Mr Bkckwood must perceiYC, 
thst pmiss would Tery soon esase to possess any value, 
wsreH to he kvislMd indiscriminately. Mr BhMskwood 
Unsilf will nhiraately come to conftss, that a laudatory 
lotioe of any of his puhUcations in the LinaAaT Joua- 
VAi. is of inilnltdy more value than it would have been 
had we saeriilced for hb thvonr the independence of our 
•wn Judgment We iod confident, that publishers in 
future will not misinterpret our motives, when we deem 
it aeessnry to speak sevo^y of any work. Towards 
than we have ths most friendly fiBeUngs; andtheprin- 
dpIeiupsBwhicbwvMtsn thMswhid^ in the leaf 
fiB, mmt redound most to their advantage. Ofconrs^ 
veihall notios Mr Blackwood's publicationa as usual, 
ad ipsak of dism invariably as we think they deserve. 
Thwe is only one other matter to which we wish to 
ilhide» before ceasing to talk of our own aAdrs. The 
projerted Gaxette is to be *< printed on a sheet equal in 
die to the hrgest literary paper In Britain ;** and the 
price of esch Number is to be 8d. unstamped, or Is. 
•tamped. Tliis is injudicious, for two reasons. In the 
fint plaec^ Edinburgh Is not the head-quarters of British 
litcntnre, and therefore does not supply an editor with 
tbt aune quantity of interesting and really valuable ma- 
tmitk for a work of this sort as X40odon. If a certain 
die ef sheet, tberefore, be found sufficiently large in Loiw 
deo, a riae somewhat smaller will be found equally so 
in Edhibnrgh« It is true that any extent of papw may 
W eorered; but some regard ought to be had to the 
foslity as well as to the quantity ; andacareful selection 
ef what is good is much to be preferred toa careless pro- 
Mm of wliat is mediocre. But, in the next places the 
pnjected Gazette will have much more the appearance 
oft newq^aper, than of a work liice the LmaAaT Joua- 
VAX, which Is to be bound every hal^year into handsome 
▼oiumes. In ^ nowipaper, every thing must bs of 
ipbsmcral interest ; and consequently men of talent rare- 
ly choan to entomb their compositioos in Its columns. 
Itba% 00 the contrary, been all along one of the leading 
ol^Ms of the proprietors of the LiraaAaT Journal, to 
give the contents of their work a standing value and im- 
potanei^ by throwing them into a form, which combines 
i fiKOity of wedJy cIreuUtion with the half-yearly pub. 
Ueation of a handsome volume, rendered valuable by con* 
taining articles of permanent interest, from a cousldenu 
Ue proportion of the most celebrated men of the day. 
An ooeediogly convenient shape and price are the result 
«f this arrangement ; and if the size is somewhat less 
tiian the London periodkals of a similar kind, the rait 
•f charge is comparatively lowvr. The London Liienuy 
G^aeUe cootaina, in U pages, (allowing the remaining 
2p««togolbr advertisementB,)8ft,900 words, which, 
diridsd by 8d., (ths pries of the Gaaette,> gives 8150 
^scds for sash penny. The £DiNBuaoB LirxaART Joua- 
VAL contains, in H page^ (allowing the remaining 2 pages 
to go for advertisements,) 10,000 words, which, divided 
V]r 6d., (the price of the Journal,) gives 8866 words for 
each penny, or 116 words more for each penny than the 
London Literary Gazette. It should also be noticed, 
that although only two pages of advertisements are set 
•ddeioeachof these above statements! the Limdon Ii. 
tcrary Gazette contains frequently three or four page% 
wluch, of eoun^ leduces the quantity of Utarary matter ; 



friisna% tha advertising dqiartmettt of tha EnnmntaK 
LiTBBABT JouBNAL ia distinctly limited to two pages. 

All these things being eonsidarsd, wa foei ourselves 
moot unappro^duhly secure in the position we have air 
ready taken; and having now frankly and ftarleoaly dsg 
veloped the system upon which we are determined to 
proceed, we h»ve the projected Gazette in the hands of 
Mr Crichton, and the worthy Convertft who may like 
to range themselves under his banner | whiles l^tf iT»g 
for alpo( we pursue our way 

** In maiden medltatiqoy foooy flree.** 



LITERARY CRITICISM. 



The Shefheri^t Calmdmr, By Jamti Hogg, Author 
of <' The Queen's Wake,** Ite. T»o volumes. 
Edinburgh. WillUm BUckwood. 1839. 

This book ia exactly what it pretends to be. It is a 
8hepherd*s Calendar, or registtar of all the remarkable 
scenes and events of agricultural and rural life, set 
dovQ in plain and homely language, without the most 
distant attempt at fine writing or fashionable deoi«a. 
ttons. Every thing in theee volumes is invested with 
the f(al« substantiid, and existing attributes of a shep- 
herd's ooodition. The picture may not ha aliOiiether 
so pleasing or daaaieal as others into which a more sen. 
timtntal and poetical tone ia introduced ; but it ia a thou* 
sand times truer to nature, and i<s on that aeoount, 
more vivid and graphic Hogg lus teem what he de- 
saibes, and might safely add magna partfui. He en- 
joys, therefore, a double advantage. Tne man of gc 
nius may, no doubt, ait down in hia closet, and conjure 
up to his mind*a eye a thousand beautiful traits of pas- 
toral society and manners,— a thouHsnd lovelv valleya 
and green hill sides, alive with the bleatings of a thou- 
sand flocks ;-^e may see the maiden trin forth over the 
morning dew, with the freshness of the dawn upon her 
cheek I or, in the lidier sunset hour, he may hear her 
singing like a bird to the stream, that makes a melodj 
as innocent as her own ; and, giving his thoughu a lo- 
cal habitation and a name, he m4y send them forth over 
the land, to win tha applause of many a gentle heart, 
and to beguile the delighted reader into a momenury 
forgetfulneu of the numerous frailties and imperfections 
that cling round humanity, whether in the cottage or 
the palace. But the Bttrick Shepherd, and they who, 
like him, are personally acquainted with all the phages 
of a shepherd*8 life, perceive at once that these are only 
the dreaming visions of a willing enthusiast. They are 
talea to be told, but they are not things to be seen. 
Hogg*s strong mind, and more accurate knowledge, re- 
ject such iiloaive colouring ; he refuses to dip his pen- 
cil in the rainbow, when about to piint the common 
shapes of earth. Not tkiat he is backward in perceiving 
many of those finer iighto and shades, that are oogniaa- 
hie only to the eye of genius. Throughout the whole 
of these two vdumea we are continually meeting with 
touches of nature, and little accidental pieces of pathos, 
and sentiment, and sublimity, and pietyy which prove 
that the writer has a soul within liim, and whicn lift 
his pages for out of the ranks of the vulgar and the un& 
inspired. 

The leading characteristic of the work is a atrohg 
and racy delineation of all the aaies, pleasures, anxie- 
ties, comforts, occupations, amusements, and supersti- 
tions of the shepherd life. In many of the t}u^cuta 
there is * great deal of dry broad humour t and the chief 
merit of ul of them is, that the reader is made to feel 
that in every page is set down, forcibly and well, what 
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tbepherds ictoally do, say, think, and believe. It is 
true, that there is occasionaUy a good deal of vulgarity 
and coarseness in the style, which, by fastidious critics, 
will, perhaps, be considered excessively disagreeable; 
but to us it seems to be a natural part of the subject, 
for the Ettrick Shepherd has no idea of putting 
white kid gloves on a swain who has been holding the 
plough all day, or of sending for some of Gianetti*s 
rouge, or Clireheugh*s French fronts, for the behoof of 
those sturdy damsels who officiate as eire-milkers,'hay- 
workers, and harvest-shearers. The Shepherd is not 
afraid to call things by their right names. He disdains 
the fopperies of fashionable society, but he is not inde- 
licate; — vulgar he may be, if vulgarity is to be judged 
of by the sUndard established at Almack*s. It strikes 
us, indeed, that Hogg has a much greater respect for 
a man, than for a gentleman, which is, to be sure, a 
terribly democratical notion, but in a shepherd and a 
poet mav, perhaps, be forgiven. In one word, if all the 
young laidies who read ^^ Kilmeny,*' take up the 
""• Shepherd*s Calendar,*' in the ardent hope of hearing 
of nothing but purling streams and shady groves, they* 
will be most grievouidy disappointed. The book is made 
of sterner stuff ; it has more of the Shakspearian quality 
of reality about it, — the good and the evil, — ^the prose 
and the noetry of life. There is no such thing as any 
purely ideal diaracter in the whole, or any high-sound- 
ing attempt at magnificent conceptions or lofty thoughts 
which may dazzle weaker intellects, but have no prac- 
tical tendency or result. There is the vigour of ^Han 
Ramsay, with scarcely any of the didactic tedlousiiess 
of Thomson, or the Arcadian mawkishness of ^en- 
stone. Men who like to see character developed, with- 
out caring much for the conventional rank which cir- 
cumstances may have allotted to God*s creatures, will 
peruse this book with no mean interest, and will tind that, 
like the oak under the rude and unpolished bark, there 
is far more valuable stuff in it than at first sight meets 
the eye. 

The '< Shepherd*s Calendar*' is divided into chapters, 
of which there are eleven in the first volume and ten in 
the second, every chapter containing some distinct tale, 
sketch, or subject Although no particul::^ arrange- 
ment is observed, they may be appropriately classied' 
under three heads, ihejirtt of which treats of the pMtoral 
concerns of the shepherds and their out-of-door. life,— 
the tecond, of their domestic affairs, the internal economy 
of their families, tbdr likings and dislikings, friendships, 
feuds, courtships, marriages, aick-beds, and burials,— 
and the third, of their superstitions, remarkable as these 
Are,— often biahly poetical, and as often prodigiously 
ludicrous. These subjecU are not illustrated by dry 
disquisitions, but by placing the actors themselves be- 
fore us, and introducmg them to us propriU pertanU. 
Under the first head we have mentioned, we would par- 
ticularly direct attention to the powerfully written sketch 
entitled ** Mr Adamson of I^averhope," and also to the 
exceedingly interesting and entertaining chapters on the 
habits of " Sheep," on " the Shepherd's Dog," and on 
" Snow-storms." In the second class we were much 
pleased with *• Window Wat*s Couruhip," and the 
chapter on ^^ Odd Characters.*' The former, more es- 
pedally, is a sketch of rustic manners, drawn with a 
strtngth, and a breadth, andean accuracy, which no man 
living but Hogg could infuse into it It is like a canto 
of ** Anster Fair," in prose. We are sorry it is in our 
power to present our readers only with the opening 
scene, which we shall entitle 

LOYX AVD COUETBBZP. 

" * Wat, what was the matter wi* yon that you never 
keepit your face to the mmister the last Sabbath day ? 
Von*s an vmco unreverend gate in a khk, man. I hae 
NCtn you keep a gopd ee on the preacher, and take good 



tent to what was gaun, too ; and troth, I'm wae to we 
you altered to the waur.' 

<^ * I kenoa how I might chance to be lookb', but I 
hope I was listening as weel as you, or ony that Was 
there !— Helgfaow !— It*s a weary warld this !' 

«< ^ What has made it siccan a wesry warld, Wat ? 
I*m sore it wasna about the Ills o* life that the minister 




tdl me ae distina sentence o* the sermon on Sabbath 
last' 

^^ ' Hout, Jodc, man ! ye ken I dinna want to make 
a jest about ony saucred thing ; and as for your paolie 
toop lamb, what care I for*t ?* 

*'*' < Ye needna think to win aff that gate, caUant. Just 
confess the truth, that ye never heard a word the good 
man said, and that baith your heart and your ee were 
fixed on some object in the contrair direction. And I 
may be mistaken, but I think I could guest what it 
was.' 

(« « Whisht lad, and let us alane o* your sinfii' sur* 
meeses. I might turn my back on the minister during 
the time o* the prayer, but that was for getting ^a lean 
on the seat ; and what ill was in that ?' 

*^ < Ay, and ye might likewise hirsell yoursdl up to 
the comer o' the seat a* the time o* baith the sermcms, 
and lean your head on your hand, and look through 
your fingers too. Can ye deny this ? or that your een 
were fixed the haill day in ae particular place.' 

'^ ' Aweel, I winna gie a friend the lee to his face. 
But this I will say, that an you had been gedog a' the 
attention to the minister that ane should do wha takes 
it uoon him to lecture his neighbours at this rate, ye 
waona hae been sae well aveesad with respect to my 
behaviour in the kirk. Take that tor your share o* 
blame. And mair than that, if I'm nae waur than you, 
neither am I waur than other folk ; for an ye had lookit 
as weel at a' the rest as it seems you did at me, ye wad 
hae seen that a* the men in the kirk were lookusg the 
same gait' 

^^ ' An' a* at the same object too? An' a* as deeply 
interested in it as you ? Isna that what ye*re thinkin' ? 
Ah, Wat, Wat, love winna hide ! I saw a pair o* slae- 
black een that threw some geyan saucy disoainfu' looks 
up ^e kirk, and I soon saw the havoc they were ma- 
king, and had made, in your simple honest besrt Wow, 
man 1 but I fear me, you are in a bad predicldment.' 

^' ^ Wed, weel, murder will out, and I confess, between 
twa friends, Jock, there never was a lad In sic a pre- 
didkiment as I am. I needna keep aught free you, but 
for the life that*s i' your bulk, dinna let a pater about 
it escape frae atween your twa lips. I wadna that it were 
kennea how deeply I am in love, and how little it is like 
to be requited, for the haill warld ; but I am this day as 
miserable a man as breathes the breath o* life. For 
1 like yon lass as man never likit another, and a* that 
I get is scorn, and gibes, and mockery in return. 
Jock, I wish I was dead in an honest natural way, and 
that my burial day were the mom !' 

*' ' Weel, after a*, I daresay that is the best way o' 
winding up a hopeless love concern ; but only it ought 
surtly to be the last resource. Now, will ye be can&l, 
and tell me gin ye have made all lawful endeavoun to 
preserve your own life, as the commandment requires as 
to do, ye koi ? Hae ye courted the lass, as a man ought 
to court her, who is in evtry respect her equal.* 

^^ * Oh y^* ^ ^▼c • I have told her all my lore^ and 
a* my sufltrings ; but it has been only tobe mockit, and 
dismissed about my business.* 

^^ * And ior that ye whine and make wry faces, as you 
are doing just now ?— Na, na, Wat, that's no the gate 
o*t ; a maid most just be wooed in the same spirit she 
shows ; and when she shows saudness, there*s naething 
for it, but taking a step higher than her in the same 
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haiDoar, letdog her always kzn, and always see, that 
yoa are naturally her superior, and that you havjna for- 
gotten that you are erea stooping from you r dignity, when 
you co nd esc en d to ask her to become your equal. If she 
refbie to be your joe at the fair, never either whine or 
look disiqipoiated, but be sur^ to wale the bonniest lass 
you can get in the market, and lead her to the same 
party where your saucy dame is. Take her to the top o* 
the daocf, the top o* the uble at dinner, and lau^hand 
sbg, and aye between hauns whisper to your bonny part- 
ner ; and if your ain las4 disna happen to be unco weel 
backled, it is ten to ane she will find an opportunity of 
offering yon her company afore night. If she look angry 
or offended at you attending to others, you are sure o* her. 
They are queer creatures we lasses, Wat^ and I rather 
dread ye haena muckle kkill or experience in their bits o* 
ttlly gates. For to tell you the truth, there's naetbing 
pleases me sae wee], as to see them begin to pout and 
prim their bits o* gabs« and look sulky out frae the wick 
0* their ee, and gar ilka feather and nower-knot quiver 
in their angry capers; for let me tell you, it is a great 
mttter to get them to take offence,— it lets a man see they 
we rexed for the loss o' him.' 

'' * If yon bad ever loved as I do, Jock, ye wad hae 
foand little comfort in their offence. For my part, e? ery 
disdainfa' word that yon dear lovely lassie says, gangs 
to my heart like a red-hot spindle. My lifd is bound up 
in her favour. It is only on it that I can live, move, or 
breathe ; and whenever she says a severe or cutting word 
to me, I feel as if ane o* my members were torn away, 
sod am glad to esa4>e, as lang as I am ony thing ava ; 
for I find, if I were to remain, a few mae siccan senten- 
ces wad soon annihilate me.' 

^ ^ Ou ay, ou ay, you*re a buirdly chicld to be sure ; 
but I hae nae doubt ye wad melt away like snaw aff a 
dike, or a dead sheep wed picket by the corbies ! Wow, 
oum, but it makes me wae tothinkoU! and sae, to save 
ye frse sic a melancholy end, I shall take in hand to 
bring her to your ain terms, in three months* time, if you 
^ take my advice.' 

'* ^ O man, speak ; for ye are garring a* the blood in 
my veins rin up to my bead, as gin it were a thousand 
aots galloping like mad, running races.' "— VoL II. p. 



Proceeding to the Shepherd's stories, illnstiativs of 
the raperstitiolM prevalent among that daas which he is 
describing, we hesitate not to »ay, that we know o( none 
who eoold impart to them so thrilling an air of authen- 
ticity and trutn. Hogg has an admSable notion of the 
best mode of treating the marveUous and the superna- 
tural; and there are stories in these volumes which we eer- 
tsmly would not advise persons with weak nerves to read 
alone at midnight. " George Dobson's Expedition to 
HeU'* is a splendid piece ofdiablerie, and so is '< The 
Brownie of the Black Uaggs." In '« Mary Burnet," 
there are many passages not unequal to *' Kilmeny," of 
s wild unearthly interest, yet of a sorrowful and gentle 
kmd. «« The Laird of Cassway," and '' Tibby Hyslop's 
Dream," are scarcely inferior. ** The Witches of Tra- 
qoair" delighted us much ; and *^ The Marvellous Doc- 
tor," with his elixir of love, is one of the absurdest, yet 
most exquisite tMngn, we have read for a long while. We 
had marked fbr quotation the splendid passage where he 
is pursued by the cow and the mad bull, on which oc- 
CMion he made one of the narrowest escapes ever made 
by man, but we find we can only refer to iL As a 
^Mcimen, however, of Hogg's quieter and more serious 
s^le, we subjoin a short extract on a very interesting 
tubject: 

TBZ PHXirOMf WA OF DRBAMS. 

** There is no phenomenon in nature less understood, 
tnd abont which greater nonsense is written, than dream- 
mg. It is a strange Uiing. For my part, I do not un- 
derstand it, nor have I any desire to do so ; and I firm- 



ly believe that no philosopher that ever wrote, knows a 
particle more about it than I do, however elaborate and 
subtle the theories he may advance concerning iL He 
knows not even what sleep is, nor can he define its na- 
ture, so as to enable any common mind to compreh^d 
him ; and how, then, can he define that ethereal part of 
it, wherein the soul holds intercourse with the external 
world ? how, in that sute of abstraction, some ideas force 
themselves upon us, in spits of all our effinu to get rid 
of them ; while others, which we have resolved to bear 
about vrith us by night as well as by day, refuse us their 
fellowship, even at periods when we most require their 
aid? 

No, no, the philosopher knows nothing about either ; 
and if he says he does, I entreat yoU not to believe him. 
He does not know what mind is ; eveii his own mind, 
to which one would think he has the most direct access ; 
far less can he estimate the operations and powers of 
that of any other intelligent being. He does not even 
know, with all his subtlety, whether it be- a power dis- 
tinct from his body, or enaentially the same, and only 
incidentally and temporarily endowed with different qua. 
lities. He sets himself to dbcover at what period of his 
existence the union was established. He is baffled, tor 
Consciousness refuses the intelligence, declaring, that 
she cannot carry him far enough back to asoeruin iu 
He tries to discover the precise moment when it is dis- 
solved, but on this Consciousness is altogether silent ; 
and all is darkness and mystery ; for the origin, the 
manner of continuance, and the time and mode of break- 
ing up the union between soul and body, are in reality 
undiscoverable by our natural faculties — are not patent 
beyond the possibility of mistake ; but whosoever can 
read his Bible, and solve a dream, can do either, with- 
out being subjected to any material error. 

** It is on Uiis ground that I like to contemplate, not 
the theory of dreams, but the dreams themselves ; be- 
cause they prove to the unlettered man, in a very for- 
cible manner, a distinct existence of the soul, and its 
lively and rapid intelligence with external nature, as 
well as with a world of spirits with which it has no 
acquaintance, when the body is lying dormant, and the 
same to the soul as if sleeping in death. 

^'t account nothing of any dream that relates to the 
actions of the day ; the person is not sound asleep who 
dreams about these things ; there is no division between 
matter and mind, but they are mingled together in a 
sort of chaos, what a farmer would call compost, fer- 
menting and disturbing one another. I find that in all 
dreams of that kind, men of every profession have 
dreams peculiar to their own occupations ; and, in the 
country at least, their import is generally undierstood. 
Every man's body is a barometer. A thing made up of 
the elements must be affected bv their various changes 
and convulsions ; and so the body assuredly is. When 
I was a shepherd, and all the comforts of my life de- 
pended so much on good and bad weather, the first 
thing I did every morning was strictly to overhaul the 
dreams of the night ; and I found that I could calcu- 
late better from them than horn the appearance and 
changes of the sky. I know a keen sportsman, who 
pretends that his dreams never deceive him. I f he dream 
of angling, or pursuing salmon in deep waters, he is sure 
of rain ; but if fishing on dry ground or in waters so 
shallow that the fish cannot get from him, it forbodes 
drought ; hunting or shooting hares, is snow, and moor- 
fowl, wind, Ac" Vol. I. p. 131-3. 

On the whole, we have gone through these volumes 
with much pleasure. Their strong good sense, — their 
clear perception of the weak and the ridiculous, and of the 
manly and the praiseworthy, in rural life, — their many 
admirable specimens of national humour and acuteness, 

their very blunders, arising as these trcquently do 

from a goodness of heart and a certain simplicity of dis- 
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poddon,— tbtir virid and impnuitt glimptet of aa on- 
Been worid, and of beingi in an unknown state of exist- 
eBce,— all these things hare aflforded us gratiflcatkm, 
andy to use a hackneyed but not unroeauing word, have 
been felt by us to be rrfre^ing^ afker much of the mi- 
serable trash we have been coi^emned to wade thnmgb, 
purporting to oontain pictures of the drivelling inanittea 
of fashionable life, ana a set of dramoHt pertomt^ whose 
constitutions hfve been shattered by a course of vicious 
dissipation, in a manner that even the breeses of Yanowy 
or the invigonting waters of St Maiy*s Loch, could not 
repair* 



rAoMfftif eomeeming MamU CondUUm and DuHes in 
ihU Idfk, and hU Hopet in the World to Come. By 
Alexander Lord Pitsligo. To whieh is prefixed, A 
BiogmphUmi Sketch of the Anthor. Edinburgh ; 
Whyte and Go. I82t. 

We have seldom perused a more interesting little vo- 
lume than this. Wnether as it respects the biographi- 
cal sketch, or the *^ Thoughts** of the venerable noble- 
man, few productions of we kind have issued from the 
press whioi have greater daima on the public attention. 

Alexander, fourUi Lord Pitsligo, was bom on the 23d 
of May 1678. He was of Illustrious desoenL His fa- 
ther was third Lord Pitsligo, and his mother was IMj 
Sophia Erskine, a daughter of the noble and ancient house 
of Mar. In 1691, whUe yet a minor, he sucoeeded lathe 
estates, and in the nineteenth year of his age be was sent 
to France, to complete his education. Of a pious and 
amiable disposition, he became, in France, the friend of 
the illustrious Fenelon, Abbtf of Cambray. At this time 
the sect of the QuietisU had attracted some notice, and 
Fenelon himself was stromrly infected with their enthu- 
siasm. The example of Fenelon was enough to influ- 
ence young Pitsligo, and he accordingly adopted their 
opinions. After meeting with many of tbe distiogui^- 
ed characters of the court of Louts XIV., Lord Pitsligo 
returned to his native country. He took the oaths, and 
liis seat, in the Scottish Parliament in 1700. From this 
time forwsrd he was a xealous but conscientious Jacob- 
ite, and continued firmly attached to the unforj^oate 
House of Stuart. He accordingly opposed the measures 
of that party at Court who wiSied to exclude the illus- 
trious exiles ftom the throne. He was also one of the 
Scottish nobles who opposed the Union. 

In 1715 Lord Pitdigo joined the standard of the Earl 
of Mar, his relation, and was in the battle of Sheriff- 
muir. Every one knows how that Insurrection termi- 
nated. Various attainders followed, but Lord Pitsligo 
was not among the number. He was compelled, how- 
ever, to retire to the Continent, where he remained for 
some time. In 1720 he returned home, and fonad him- 
self engaged in some litigious nroceedings, which great- 
\j harassed him, and compelled him to dispose of a 
good part of his estate. These adversities did not lessen 
his virtue. At Pitsligo Castle, in the remote district of 
Aberdeenshire, called Buchan, he resided in the most 
retired manner, devoting himself to literature, and cul- 
tivating the study of the mystic writings with which be 
had beoome acquainted in France. 

In this manner did Lord Pitsligo ooeapy bimsdf till 
174A. Although then aged and io ill health, his xeal 
for the fortunea of a fidJen house induced him to join 
the Prince*s standard. He was eatf, as it is called, io 
that chivalrous but vain attempt; and being now consi- 
deied as an inveterate offender, he was not only attaint- 
ed, but a larwe reward oftred for his apprehension. 
Probably, had be been taken, he would have been an- 
other vicdm to the too alrocieus revenge of the govern- 
ment. It is here that the memoin of his Lordship*s 
life become moat interesting, and from the many anec- 
whicfa hia biographer gives of his narrow escape, 



wa find a difficulty in making a selection. W^ah^ 
however, lay the following before our readera, as a apa- 
draen of what the loyal Jaoobitea auffend in ttmse ds^ 

THB MARROW B86APE8 OF LOID PIT8LIOO. 

«< After the battle of CuUoden, Loid Pitsligo e«|. 
coaled himself for some time in the mountainous diatrict 
of the country, and a second time experienced the kiD4-> 
ly dispositions of the country people, even the loweat,tti 
misfortune. The country had been much exhausted fior 
the supply of the Prinoe*s army, and the people who 
gave him shelter and protection were extremely poor ; 
yet they freely shared their humble and scanty £sie with 
the unknown stranger. This &ra was what ia called 
mnter'bros€y that is, oatmeal moistened with hot water, 
on which he chieflv subsisted for some time ; and when, 
on one occasion, he remarked that its taste would be 
much improved by a little salt, the reply was, ' Ay, 
man, but sa*t 's touchy,* meaning it was too expenaive 
an indulgence for than. However, he was not alwaya 
in such Ixkd quarters ; for he was concealed for some daya 
at the house of New Miln, near Elgin, along with lua 
friends, Mr Cummine of Pittulie, Mr Irvine of Drum, 
and Mr Mercer of Aberdeen, where Mrs King, Pittn- 
lie*s sister, hersdf uumIo their beds, and waited npen 
them.'* 

^ It was known in London, that abont die end of 
April, 1746, he was lurking about the coast of Buchan, 
as it was supposed with die view of finding an oppor« 
tunity of making his escape to France ; and it required 
the utmost cauuon on his part to dude the search that 
was made for him. To sndi an extremity was he re- 
duced, that he was actually obliged, on one occasioo, to 
conceal himself in a hollow place in th« earth, under the 
arch of a small bridge at Ctaigmaud, upon his own 
estate, about nine miles up into die country from 
Fraserburgh, and about two and a half from where New 
Pitsligo now is, which was scaredy large enongh to 
contain htm ; and this most noeomfortable place aeema 
to have been selected for his retreat, juat beeanae tbere 
was Kttle dianoe of detection, as no one eould conceive 
it possible that a human being could be concealed in it. 
At this time he lay sometimes in the daytime conceal- 
ed in the mosses near Craigmaud, a-^d-was much an« 
■oyed by the lapwings flying about the pbce^ lest this 
should attract notice to the apot, and diieet ihoaa wkm 
were in aearch of him in their poisott* 

** As yet the estate of Pitsligo was not taken 
akn of by aovemaMBt, and Lady Pitsligo 
the castle. ' • — - 



at the castle. Lard Pitsligo occasionally paid 
secret vittts to it io diagniae. The disguise that be aa- 
anmed waa that of a mendicant, and Lady Pitsfigo^a 
maid was empkiyed to provide him wiA two bags to pot 
under his arma, after the faahion of the .Aiie OchUirme 
of those days. He sat beside her while she made thswj 
and she long related with wonder how cheerful he was, 
while thua superintending this work, which betokenod 
the ruin of hia fortune, and the forfeiture of his lifo.** 

^ When walking out in his disguise one day, he was 
suddenly overtaken by a party of dragoons scouring 
the country in pursuit of hhn. The increased exertion, 
from his desire m elude them, brought on a fit of astfa. 
matic coughing, which completely overpowered 1dm. 
He could proceed no farther, and was obliged to sit down 
by die road-side, where he calmly waited &eir approach. 
The idea suggested bv his disguise and infirmity was 
acted upon, and, in his character of a mendicant, be 
begged ahns of the dragoons who came to apprehond 
him. His calmness and resignation did not forsalce him, 
no perturbation bedrayed h^n, and one of the dragoons 
atopped, and, widi great kindness of heart, actually be- 
stowed a mite on the venerable old «""*^ «<« nMiAii«g viih 
him at the same thne on the aeverity of hia congh. 

*' On another occaakm, Lord PttsUgo had 
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obmkitd ilidur In a ilio«in«ker*8 hmise, and shordj 
alW a pMty of dragooni were leen approachlDg. Their 
errmd was not dotibtfiil; and the shoemaker, who had 
rtoogniaed the stranger, was in the greatest trepidation, 
and advised him to put on one of the worlimen's aprons 
mtd aoms more of his clothes, and to sit down on one of 
dM fl^Mls, and pretend to be mendine a shoe. The party 
came into the snop in theconrseof uieirseardi ; and the 
shoenaker, obserring that tlie soldierr looked as if they 
thongbt the hands St tliis workman were not very like 
tlKMo of a practised son of King Crispin, and fearing that 
a narrower inspection would betrav him, with great pre- 
aenee of mind, gave orders to Lord Pitsligo, as if he had 
been one of his workmen, to go to the door and hold one 
of the horses, which lie did accordingly. Uis own com- 
poaiire and entire absence of harry aUayed suspicion, and 
IM escaped this danger. He used afterwards locularly to 
aay, ha had been at one thne a Budian cobbler.'* 

*' One of the narrowest escapes which he made from 
discOTcry, when met in his mendicant*s dress by those 
who>«e In search of him, was attended with drenm- 
staneea which made the adventare singularW romantic 
and interesting. At that time there lifed in that district 
of the country, a fool called Sandy Annand, a well-known 
character. The kindly feelings of the peasantry of ScoU 
land to psisoos of weak intellect are well known, and are 
atroo^y marked by the name of ** the Innocent,*' whidi 
ia gifCB to them. They are generaUj ham^ess crea- 
turea, contented with the enjoyment of the sun and air 
as their highest luxuries, and j^vUeged to the hospita- 
lity of every house, so for as their humble wants requhre. 
There is onsn, too, a mixture of shrewdness with their 
foUyt and they are always singularly a tt ached to these 
who are fed to them. Lord Pitsligo, disguised as 
osaal, had gene into a bouse where the fool nappened 
to be at die time. He immcdiatriy resogataed him, and 
did not restrain his feelings, as others did in the same 
aitoaiion, but was busily empleyed in showing his to- 
spect for his Lordehip, in his own peculiar and gro* 
tesque manner, expressing his great grief at seeing him 
in soeh a foUen state, when a part^ entered the bouse to 
search for ham. They aeked the fool who was the per* 
son that he was lamenting thus. What a moment of in-, 
tease anxiety both to hoid Pitsligo and the inmates of 
the bonss t It waa impesdble to expeet any other an* 
swcr ftom the poor weak creature, but one which would 
betray the uiiifortonale nobleman. Sandy, bowerer, 
whh that shrewdness which men of his Intelleet often 
exhiUt eo the most trying oceaskms, said, ' He kent 
him aiaeea muekle former, but his sheep a* des'd in the 
40.' It waa looked upon as a special interposition of 
Pfovideace, whieh pat sueh an answer into the OMrath 
oCtbefooL*' 

** In March 1756, snd, of coarse, long after all ap* 
prehension of a search had ceased, information having 
been siren to the commanding oiflcer at Fraserburgh, 
diat Lord Pitsligo was at that moment in the house of 
Aachiries, it was acted upon with so much promptness 
and secrecy, that the search must hare proved success- 
My but for a very singular occurrence. Mrs Sophia 
Donaldson, a lady who lived much with the famOv, ro- 
peatedly dreamt on that particular night, that the house 
was surrounded by soldiers. Her mind l>ecame so 
haonted with the idea, that she got out of bed, and was 
wsIUng through the room in hopes of giving a different 
eorrent to her thonriits before she lay down again ; when 
day beginning to dawn, she accidentally looked out at 
the wft&ow as she psswd ft in traversing the room, and 
was astonished at actually observing the figures of soU 
diers among some trees near the house. So coroidetely 
had all idea of a search been by that time laid asleep, 
that she supposed they had come to steal poultnr,— Ja- 
cobite poultry^yards aflbrdlBg a safo ol^ect of pillage 
for At £01^ eddieit in those days. Under tUs 



impreieion, Mrs Sophia wss proceeding to rouse the 
servants, when her sister having awakened, and enquired 
what was the matter, and being told of soldiers near the 
house, exclaimed in great alarm that the feared they 
wanted something more than hens. She begged Mrs 
Sophia to look out at a whidow on the other side of the 
house, when not only soldiers were seen in that direction, 
but also an officer giving instructions by sisnals, and 
frequently putting his fingers on his lips, as if enjoining 
silence. There was now no time to be lost in rousing 
the family ; imd all the haste that could be made was 
scarcely sufficient to hurry the venerable man from his 
bed, into a small recesk behind the wainscot of an ad- 
joining room, whidi was concealed by a bed, ia which a 
lady. Miss Gordon of Towie, who was there on a visit, 
lay, before the soldiers obtained admission. A most 
minute search took place. The room in which Lord 
Pitsligo was concealed did not escape. Miss Gordon's 
bed was carefully exsmined, and she was obliged to suf. 
fer the rude scrutiny of one of the party, by feeling her 
chio, to ascertain that it was not a man in a lady's oighu 
dress. Before the soldiers had finished their examina- 
tion in this room, the confinement and anxiety increased 
Lbrd'Pitsligo*s asthma so mudi, and his breathing be- 
came so loud, that it cost Min Gordon, lying in bed, 
much and violent coughing, which she counterfeited, in 
order to prevent the high breathinffs behind the wainscot 
tnm being heard. It may easily be conceived what 
Mgonj she would suffer, lest, by orerdolog her part, she 
shoaid increase suspicion, and in fact lead to a discovery. 
The -nue was fortunately successfuL On the search 
thiougb the house being given over. Lord Piuligo was 
hastUy taken fnm his confined situation, and again re- 
placed in bed ; and as soon as he wss able to speak, his 
accustomed kindness of heart made him say to his ser- 
vant, * James, go and see that these poor fellows get 
some breakfast, and a drink of warm ale, for this is a 
odd morning ; they are only doing their duty, and can- 
not bear me any iU-will.' When the famUy were fe- 
licitating each otlier on his escape, he pleisantlf oh- 
served, ' A poor prize, had they pbtained it — an old dy- 
higman!*'^ 

Reduced to indigence, degraded, and forfeited, this 
veneMble nobleman at length found a retreat unmolest- 
ed in the houss of Aucbiries, where he died on the 21st 
of December 1762, in the 85th year of his age. His 
death was peaceful and affecting, the result of a life of 
piety and vlnue. ^' His son," observes the author of 
this sketch, '* had the misfortune to be indebted to a 
stranger, now the proprietor of his ancient inheritance by 
purchase from the crown, for permission to lay his fa- 
ther's honoured remains in the vault which contained 
the ashes of his family for numy generations/* 

After saying so much respecting this venerable peer, 
it is impossible for us to give any extracts from liis 
work. We tlierefore refer our readers to this relic of a 
noble mind, assuring them that they will find all Lord 
Pitaligo's *■* Thoughts," worthy of serious considera- 
tion. The Bditor who has so ably delineated Lord 
Pitsligo's life, deserves much praise for the int^sstins 
narrative he has given, and the opportunity he has af- 
forded of placing a most excellent little volume in the 
hands both of young and old. 



Talet of a Voyager to the Arctic Oceanu Second Series. 
In 3 vols. London. Colburn. 1829. 

Wx must confess that we, in this northern metropolis, 
are somewhat fastidious with respect to novels. Whe- 
ther it be that we have dwelt with enthusiasm on the 
pages of the author of Waverley, or on the different, but 
no less brilliant productions of the author of ** Lights 
and Stadows^'^^wfaether it be from an honest pride that 
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Scott and WiUon reside among us, or from vhat cause 
ioever it be, we confess that ire are not disposed to be 
t-io patient when we meet with a fourth or fifih-rate pro- 
duction of thiK class. Not that we are exclusively par- 
(ial. Vl^e can admire the eastern imagery of '^ Ziilah/* 
the wild but genius-bespeaking extravagance of *< Sala- 
thiel,** the dcver satire of <*> Pelham,** and the highly 
interesting *^ Adventures of a Kuzzilbash ;'* but we 
would no more think of ranking the ^' Tales of a Voy. 
ager** with these, than we would think of classing Zillah 
and the rest with the works of the two other authors we 
have named. 

The ** Tales of a Voyager," second series, we are dis- 
posed to think a failure, and we are sorry for it ; but, like 
their predecessors of the first series, they possess neither 
interest, unity, nor design. The author is evidently a 
man of imagination, but he lacks greatly the faculty of 
invention. The Tales are supposMl to be told by vari- 
ous of the voyagers, to guile away the iadium vita of 
the Arctic regions, and, most assuredly, they axe fit for 
no other meridian. . They partake of the coldness of the 
climate to a great degree ; and they must have been lis 
tened to, just because our hero or heroex had nothing else 
to do. We prove what we say from the first tale io.the 
book, entitled, ^^ Bernard Hyde,*' which is one of the 
most puerile, absurd, and ridiculous stories we have ever 
read. Bernard Hyde himself, who is the hero, though 
a bold smuggler, U below contempt ; and as to the ^- 
roines, we (being gallant men) shall leave Bernard*s 
worthy mothers and the Misses Wrangham to divid04hat 
honour between them without commenu There jur an 
attempt at a plot, which fails ; there is an attempt at 
wit, but so fsr from exciting a laugh, it never raises even 
the shadow of a smile. In sliort, Bernard and the other, 
worthies of this tale aie the most brainless and insipid 
of monals. 

The grand design of novel-writing, we presume, is to 
delineate life and manners, to introduce fictitious charac- 
ters as they would exist in real life, yet to preserve 
throughout a regular succession of interesting inddents 
which do not contradict the well-known unities of time, 
place^ and action. Let the author of the *^ Tales of a 
Voyager ** look to thiiu It is a pity he did not bum 
*'" Bernard Hyde," for it is literally a piece of nonsense. 
** Letitia** is prosing, and scarcely better; wlnlft the 
story of the ^' T.-Man *' appears to us of a nature which 
no Christian reader will be able to comprehend or tole- 
rate. We are neither cjmical nor hypercritical ; but we 
shall never compromise our critical dignity by unmerited 
praise, or shrink, in the discharge of our literary duty, 
from bestowing cenxure where it appears to be deserved. 
The work now before us consists of three volumes, in so 
far as the paper and printing are concerned ; but if all 
tlwt is worthless were neparated from all that is good in 
them, the three volumes would dwindle down into an 
amasingly small duodecimo. 

While we thus censure the ^* Tales," we do not deny 
that there is some very fair writing in the book ; and it 
is, indeed, only when our author attempts to tell a 
'^ Tale,** that he decidedly fails. When the «' Voyager** 
tells no ^^ Tales ** in the ^^ Arctic regions,** the connecU 
tng link is supplied by a personal narrative, entitled. 
*• The Voyage," which is the best part of the work. We 
!«hall leave such of our readers as choose to the free en- 
joyment of the <• Tales,*' and shall, in the meantime, 
introduce into our pages a short extract from *^ The 
Voyage.** Our author had gone on shore, when he was 
doomed to experience 

A BUUMER DAT IK OREEKLAKO. 

*^ It may appear paradoxical to speak of ths wannth 
of the atmosphere in the sup.-rlative degree, while I am 
describing the lamentations of our crew at being frosen 
up in the midst of ice ; yet I am unable to avoid the 
contradictory appearances of my statements, without in- 



fringing the rules of Tarad^, to which, as a voyage 
narrator, I am bound. For the last seventy or eighty 
hours, the weather had been extremdy hot, and this 
day, the 18th of June, was still more sultry. Daring 
the morning, I made a long excursion with my oaoal 
companion, and some visitors from the neighboaring 
ships, over the field, in quest of amusement and game; 
for I thought it incumbent on me to contribute my ex* 
ertions towards filling sea-pies, since I assisted rery 
efficiently in disposing of their eontenu. A little ad- 
vance soon convinced me that summer asserts ha powers 
as triumphantly in Greenland, as in climes more cele- 
brated for her sovereignty. We took our course at first 
aloo^ the fiaw edge, to enjoy the varied prospects in the 
vicinity .of the sea, and to obtain more chances of shoou 
ing birds, than were afforded by an inland ramble. The 
water was like glass, clear and smooth, and xeflecttng 
the heavens, and the images of a thousand elevationa 
and grotesque variations of the marble shore. Not a 
breexe played over its brilliant surface, nor did a wave 
ripple beneath the hollow margin of the floe. We could 
perceive raedussB trailing their scarlet fibrils deep with- 
m the transparent element, while the tongues, or jut- 
ting bases of the ice, were seen extending out from the 
main body in magniBcent expansions, ^ full fathoau 
five* below the spectator. The awful depth to which 
the sight can penetrate, by the assistance of these irre- 
gular projections, is a source of the sublime, to be foand 
only in these regions of grandeur and peculiar beauty. 
^ Under a bright clear sky, the aUbaster whiteness of the 
tongues refiects the light, though buried far beneadi the 
surface of the water; and the visual faculty seems to 
acquire power, as it descends from shelf to shdf, and 
from point to point, into the profound abyss of the ocean. 
A stupendous cliff appears reversed, and hanging in 
dusky air, while the eye glides down its craggy sides, 
and investigates iu obscure recesses. At length it reaches 
a spot faintly perceptible through the deepening fluid, 
and remains for a time fixed in wondering contempla- 
tion ; but, as it gaxes intently on the distant object, an 
indistinct speck attracts its notice, plunged still deeper 
in the vast chasms of liquid gloom over which the be- 
holder floats : and the mind becomes wrapped in feel- 
iOgs inexpressible by words. 

<^ This view of icy precipices, and crystal grottoes, 
amid the depths of the sea, though correct to some ex- 
tent, is greatly increased by the irregularly refiractlTc 
and reflective qualities of the medium through which 
it is seen. In addition to the steep tenement of the 
floe, sunk deeply beneath the surface, and spread oat 
into broad shelves and fantastic buttresses, the images 
of the npper edge, and the impending hunmiocks of the 
floating mass, arj mingled with the vision, whUe all 
beyond appears a wide chasm of ethereal blue, chee- 
qaered with fljecy clouds, the counterpart of the heavens 
above. Abstracting his mind from his real situa- 
tion, and gsxing at the scene before him, the spectstor, 
while hanging over the edge of a floe, may fancy him- 
self at times floating beyond the verge of the earth, and 
looking down into the unfathomable wastes of spaee. 
Obienring more closely, he perceives white crags of ioe 
projecting out beneath him, and can faintly trace their 
connexion to the fabric on which he rests, while yet they 
seem to form part of the fictitious prospect of sky and 
clouds over which he seems suspended. But when he 
places his face almost in contaa with the water, and 
excludes the mirrored picture from his sight, he bdiolda 
nothing but the sparry side of the fioe sinking into the 
blue obscurity of the ocean, till only its most prominent 
reefs are visible, like mighty ruined columns and shat- 
tered pyramids, half hidden among the ooze.'*— -VoL I. 
p. 29.-32. 

There are some other psisaffes in the *< Voyage** 
which we would quote, did our limits permit ;.for, al* 
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though w« do not reoommetid the **' Tales,** we ntber 
like the dewriptiooe in ihe ^* Voyege.** We luiTeread 
the work with great care ; but from what we hare now 
said, it will be gathered that we do not think the <^ sc- 
oood series** an impiovement on the '< first,** and that 
we sineerely trust the author win not think of publiah- 
ing a ^ third series,*' which would indeed be a Tery 
•rHoMt basinets. 



Addrets delivered to the ReUef Congregation KeUo^ion 
Sunday^ 22d Feb. 1829,) afUr the Funeral of the Rev. 
John PUeaHrn. Bj the Ker. John Johnston, Edio- 
burgh. Edinburgh. Macredie. 1829L 

Although this address, which, we are informed is 
part of the Funeral Sermon delivered by the ReT. 
anthor, can hare only a local interest, we can assure 
our readers that it is well worthy of a perusaL The 
clergyman whose character it delineates, was a truly 
amiable man, and Mr Johnston, in this deserved tribute 
to a departed friend, has done honour to himself by the 
pious and eloquent delineation he has given of Mr Pit- 
cairn's character. To our readers, especially in that 
quarter of the country where Mr Pitcaim was known, 
we hare little doubt that Mr Johnston*s tribute will be 
peculiarly gratifying ; while they who are personally 
acquainted with die reverend author cannot fall to have 
their respect and esteem for him increased by this spon- 
taneous testimony to the worth of a departed friend. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MORAL U MISCELLANEOUS ESSATSi 
No. 2. 
CATHOLIC EMAyCIPATlOK— A YlSIOir. 
Koi y^ T'n«( la Am( w^tr. 

Horn. Iliad. Lib. L 

t WAS meditating nearly a year ago on the great 
sure of National Pohcy at present before the two Houses 
of Parliament, the consideration of the Catholic claims, 
and on the good resnlu which might be expected from 
some wise and amicable adjustmenti when I graduallv 
fell into a sleep amidst the variety of thoughts which 
were coursing one another through my mind. The sub- 
ject, however, of my waking reflections, cid not quit its 
hold upon me in tfafe midst of my slumbers, but formed 
itself into a dream, which I wrote down nt the time, and 
now venture to lay before my readers. I do not pretend, 
indeed, to say with Homer, that dreams are from Jove ; 
but thU one which I am now going to relate was so mi- 
nute in its particulars, and bad so soothing an effect upon 
my own spirit, that I am half disposed, especially as 
matters have now turned out, to consider it as prophetic, 
and, at all evenu, am willing tliat your readers should 
partake with me in the benefit of my vision. 

The conference of the two Houses, at that time pro- 
jected, running, I suppose^ in my head, methought the 
Li-irds and Commons of the United Kingdoms were 
seen advancing to meet each other from the opposite 
•ide*i of a green valley,— a spacious amphitheatre, for 
my imagination did not confine itself, it seems, within 
the walls of the Painted Chamber. On one side were 
mountains rugged and lofty, and covered in many places 
by grouDS of mountaineers, who looke^ down with 
thoughtful, but somewhat indifferent countenances on 
the seen which was to be transacted in the valley. 
On another side the country spread out into extensive 
plains, rich in cultivation and woods, with noble man- 
sion-housesy dean white hamlets, and church towers. 



peeping in all directions through the foliage. There too, 
multitudes of good-humoured ruddy fAces were beheld 
stretching forward as far as could be seen, with a more 
anxious expression n to Uie result of the projected meeu 
ing. At a distance, beyond a narrow arm of the sea, 
another land was visible, of a bright emerald green, 
crowded with a disorderly-looking ragged population, 
their shifting features marked wiui keen and vehement 
emotion, and sometimes their hands clutching, with ill- 
dissembled furjr, at some implements of viuence half- 
seen under their tattered raiment. 

The Lords and Commons took their seats on their re- 
spective sides of the open space ; but the discussion of the 
point at issue did not commence till the arrival of some 
other personages, for whom thrones, I saw, were erected. 
These were three in number, placed at the head of the 
assembly — the one in the middle resembling the throne 
on which his Majesty meets his Parliament ; and the 
two others of equal magnificence, one on each side. In 
a short time, to the sound of warlike instruments, a 
stately female figure advanced to the throiie on the left, 
and, seating herself looked round upon the legislative 
bodies and on the vast concourse of spectators with an 
eye in which resolution and benevolence were mingled. 
She held a spear in one hand, the Magna Charta in the 
other ; a chained lion reposed at her feet, and over her 
waved a banner, on which were embroidered, in large 
diaracters— >Thx Bbitish CoKSTiTUTioir. Sacred 
music, intermingling the sound of an organ with human 
voiceS) was now heard stealing along the windings of the 
valU^ % and another female form, of a grave matronly 
aspect, iut of a cheerful benign air, came forward, and 
occupied the throne on the right. She had a crosier in 
one hand, a bible in the other, and the banner which was 
spread over her head displayed these words — The Pko- 
TEBTAVT Established Church. The two ladies 
had not long been seated, when the firing of cannon an- 
nounced the approach of the Sovereign himself. It was 
easT to distingmsh, when he came into sight, the form 
and features of our present King, and his dignified and 
royal demeanour. There appeared, however, to be a 
light of undecaying youth in his aspect, and a perma- 
nent elasticity in his limbs, that indicated less the exisu 
f ingfoonarch than the personification of his dynasty, and 
the wMs upon his banner expressed as much— The 
HoOsB OP Hakoveb. He bowed to the Peers and to 
the Commons as he passed through thenr ranks— made a 
still profounder* obeisance to the female personsgeson 
each side ; and sitting down on the throne between theirs, 
remained in expectation of the proceedings which were 
now to open. 

There first stepped forth from the side of the Peers a 
person of august presence, with a keen flashing eye, and 
a countenance animated with the highest fervour ot elo- 
quence. He began to speak, and on my asking his name 
from one of the people near me, I was given to under- 
stand that he was called, Patbiotibm. ^^ I appear (said 
he) as the advocate for the injured Lady on the left of 
the throne, and to guard her against those periln which 
«re threatening to assail her. Why should she for ever 
be exposed to the dangers which novelties must carry 
along with them ? And why should we not be satisfied 
with her knosm and tried exceUence, without running 
the hazard of destroving, where we aim at improving ? 
She has already weathered many a storm, and I trust she 
will be yet able to stand out aoainst the unauthorised 
operations of the innovators of the age. Liberty and 
Protestantism have always been uniteid in these king- 
doms, and Ood forbid that we should ever see other than 
a ProtesUnt Church, a Protestant King, and a Protes- 
tant Parliament. Can we forget the deadly blows which 
were struck at that Lsdy, whom we so much love and re- 
vere, by those whom it is now attempted to introduce 
inttf all the privileges of her family ? Is it right then to 
titke the children's bread and throw it to the dogs? 
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Enough for them If ihey gather up tht cramb* whieh 
fall from her table. I em ever eutpidottt of chengee #heii 
they are made without eYident neoeesHj. I love too 
well the guardiea of my country *s rij^ and freedom, to 
cooeent that she should again unwittingly ri»k eaUml- 
ties like those flrom whleh in former times she so profi- 
deotiaUy escaped." 

While Patriotism was speakii^, I obsenred from die 
greater proportion of the inhabitants of the rich and 
champaign land signs of approbation and appUmse— 
while fury was depicted in the countenaooes and the 
gestures of those who on the opposite shores were crowd- 
ing to the sea beach, and endearouring to catch bis words. 
The mountaineers werQ neither kindled by his eloquence 
nor stung by his bitter expressions, but looked down 
upon the scene with countenanees that assumed a deeper 
interest as it oroeeeded. When Patriotism sat down, 
there ad?ancea ftom the ranks of the Commons another 
oratory whose well-known srmbol, a pair of scales in one 
hand, marked the Genius of JuBTrcK.—'< I am as great 
a firiend (said he) to that Lady, who is indeed injured, 
but perhaps by those who least think they are injuring 
her, as the eloquent orator who preceded me can be, and 
whom, thongrh I have risen to oppose his present eoncltt- 
sion, I yet admire, and most commonly support. Is it 
not to be injured to be made injurious ? Aie those true 
friends, who encourage us in doing wrong ? Hew should 
it be deemed innoration to desist finem tyranny ? Can 
that endanger which will procure additional defenders f 
Are mtllions to be kept out of their just rights because 
their fathers committed a wrong ? Are the erimesof the 
fath«rs for ever to be vlsiied upon the children ? Von say 
their spirit is the same that it ever was. Give it then no 
just cause fbr provocation, and it will be transformed to 
a milder mood. Shame that so n<Ale a My should not 
trust to her own worth (or her protection !** When /us- 
tiee sit down all eyes were turned to watch the demean- 
out of the lady on the left She rose, and with a firm 
eotmtenance s^, ** I have indeed no terrors. I thank 
Patriotism for his gallant defence ; but I thank Justice 
ttill more for showing that there is no cause of alarm—, 
let all my familv be gathered around me as my true 
children. I wish not to be a stepdame to any ef them. 
There U only one ground on which I can demuraMSbould' 
my sister on the right think herself in danger«*Mif she 
trembles, I cannot be quite bold.** 

When ^e illustrious lady had concluded, the eoan^ 
teoaaoes of those who crowded the distant shores might 
be seen glowing with animition and delight. Theydropt 
thek ofl&isife weapons, and knelt down as in token of 
homage and devotion. The good«natured inhabitanu 
of the plains shed tears of sympathy, that seemed to dis- 
pel the clouds that had huiig upon their brows, and even 
the colder populatioo of the hius waved tiieir bonnets in 
testimony of their approbation. The Monarch entered 
warmly mto the feoings of hU people^ but his face again 
was overcast when he turned to the matron, on his right, 
and beheld her pensive and doubtful expression. Ano- 
ther orator stepped ftom die side of the Lords, with the 
dress of the holy order. His sable robes, his snowy 
sleeves, and ^e heavenly coraposuro of his aspect, mark- 
ed him to be Piety. He sighed as he began to speak, 
and drew a contrast between the present distempered 
times and those when the chtirch concentrated to herself 
the iJections of her sons, and they did not in a fimcled 
liberality stray out of her maternal fold, and seek to 
oomiect themselves with a wider didA. *^ It Unow for- 
got, I am afraid, (said he,) that hamiUty is the constant 
adjunct of true Piety ; and quitting oar own sphere, and 
our own duties, we are but too apt to tuA into the field 
whidi the great Shepherd alone can occupy. Let ns have 
chari^ for all— but leave it to him to unite In hb own 
way the scattered flodu, nor ever consort with those 
that in tfadr present diseased ttate wiU only bring their 
own mniraia among us.*' 



Theio sentiments threw a damp over tht whol« aa^ 
szmbly, when from the side of the Commons Tbutr ad* 
vanced into the ton ground, and holding up her mirror 
which represented every object in its genuine form and 
colour, — thus addressed the Lady on tte right, ^* Bverj 
one (said this orator) must fbel the impressions Ittk by 
Piety to be just; but is there no weak prejudice eonnee- 
ted with them ? Piety is humble— but is it not mho 
bold, and when it has discernment to distinguish between 
truth and error, why should there be any alarm or doubt 
respecting the ultimate prevalence of the fbrmer ? Holy 
Laily, fear not, while I am on thy side, that any harm 
can happen to thee ; permit dt il righu to be awardad, 
without the slightest suspidon that divine troth will be 
obscured by the arts or superstition of the claimants ; doubt 
not rather that the diffusion of Charity and Justice wiU 
open hearts that are now darkened, to the light which 
beams from thismirror.*' Sosajring.she presented it to the 
lady herself, who saw that all apprehension of danger was 
at an end | she then tureed It to Piety, who immediately 
stepped forward and kissed Truth with grateful emotion. 
At tne same moment Patriotism and Justice embraced 
in the midst of the arena. The two sisters of the Church 
and State bowed to each other with cordial ejres, ftom 
which all fears and jealousies were dispdled, and in this 
auspidotts moment the Soverdgn began to speak. ** I 
am the sworn guardian of the ladies between whom I 
sit, and the oath which I have taken I have eonsdcn* 
tioudy kept, and, so hdp me God, never shall denart 
from t but its import may safely be interpreted by thdr 
own inclinatioDS and views. They alike anprove of the 
measun of universal rights and unshackled consciences. 
Be it sOy-iXE Roi lb vevlt." 

Scarce were these words pronounced, when an univer- 
sal shout, as ttcm numbers without number, burst upon 
mine ear. The hill sides echoed with the shrill voices of 
the mountaineers, whose continuallv kindling sympathy 
now burst forth into rapture. The idndly inhabitants of 
the plains bent forward with looks of friendship, and 
sent forth their jovial greetings to the farther shores, 
whose population had almost rushed bto the sea to meet 
them with outstretched and fraternal arms. Their loud 
bursts of exultation rent the heavens ; and it is no won- 
der that in such a tumult of noise and triumphant ac- 
damattonft mv sleep diould have left me ; I awoke, and 
U) I it was a dream I 



8COTTISH LACONICS. 

Bp ihi AtOhor of the '« HMorUs of the ScoUiA Me. 
heUiofu,'' ^c. 

It was not inconsistent with the simple and picta- 
resque stvle of historical composition, adopted by the 
old chromderB, to record, along with a great event, the 
words and bearing of the actors, which were often re- 
markable for pith, brevity, and fitness. The advantage 
of giving such minute puticulars, is to be ascertained 
from the effect which they usually have upon the mmd 
of a reader— an effect often much greater than that of 
the roost strildng narrative. We shall nresent the 
reader with a few specimens of the kind or sayings to 
which we allude. 

At the Raid of Stirliog. In 1585, when King Jamet 
the Sixth, then a youth or nineteen, was preseing for- 
ward to Uie gate, in order to meet the lords who had 
come to take him, Thomas, master of Glammis, put his 
foot to the gate, and held the king In. James burst 
into tears at this rude but prudent and consdeotioas 
conduct on the part of his guardian, who sternly ob- 
served, ** Better that bairns weep, than bearded men.** 

Sir Gideon Murray, ancestor of Lord Elibank, heM 
the offlee of treasurer-depute of Scotland under King 
Jamet the Sixth, with whom be was a great fkvoozite. 
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Ooeo wfaM npoQ ft Titit to Um klig at LomIm, iMplpitt* 
iog t» drop hii giote io the bedduuDbtr, and no other 
pcffoon being pfoeeot, Jemee« though old and ttUT, 
stooped end lifted it up, airing* ^' Mj petd e c eieo r 
Qfl^m Hitthefh thought the did a faTOor to anj maa 
who waa tpeaking with her, when the let her glove fall, 
that he might take it op and give it to her ag^ ; bat, 
ail, ]roa maj saj that a kinglifked up joar ^ve.** 

A poor AjEihire womaoy who waa blind, one daf. In 
brioj^ home an eanhen vcisel containing eome liquor, 
which ihe des igne d to aerve as her CMnfort during 
the ensuing winter, was so unfortunate as to drop it, 
when, though not broken, it waa almost e^uslly lost to 
her, bf roUiog awaj down a bank which skirted the 
waj-side, and settling bejond her reach. To add to 
her distress, the bung proved unfsithfttl to iu charge ; 
and the poor woman, as she groped along the bank, en* 
deavouring to discover the pUct where the vessel had 
finallf rested, had tiie mortification of hearing the pre- 
doos eontents playhig deliberatelj out of the hole, with 
that peculiar pulsatory sound CMsed by the alternate 
emission of the liquor and admission of the ais> A per- 
eon who happened to be 1^ heard the woman, in her 



dilrmma, pronounce a sort of apoatrophe to her lost 
greif'hemrit in which the ridiculous and the pathetie 
seem to be sucoessfuUj mingled <«»*' Ob, wse*s mj 
heart,** cried she, <^ for that bowk-bowk-bowk o* thine; 
for weel do I hear thee ; bat what signifisa that, if I 
canns see thee !** 

Williaaa, eighth Earl of Douglas, fai 1461, having 
been invited by King James the Second to Stirling Gaa* 
tie, and ^lendidly entertained, the monarch, after anp* 
per, took him aside into a secret chamber, and there 
proceeded to remonstrate with him conoeming a rebeU 
laoua leagne he had entered ioio with the £srls of Craw* 
ford and Ross. The haughty Douglaa poaitively re- 
fused to break the coofedemcy ; when the king dnw a 
abort sword and stabbed him, exclaiming, *^ If you will 
not break this lesgue, I shalL** 

The exclamation of Jamea the Fifth, when, on his 
death-bed, he heard the news of his queen havhig been 
delivered of a (emaie child, was long Bsmerabered by 
his people. He turned his face to the wall, and waa 
beard to mutter, ^ It came with a lass, and it will go* 
with a lass— devU go with it!*' These, his Isstweida, 
referred to the drcomstance of his family having ac- 
quired the crown by marriage. 

Boeee was the first to record the following remarka- 
hie expression, which baa latteriy been rendered dasai. 
cal as well as credible, by being admitted into the purs 
pngas of Robertson. Robert Bruce, though he pcihapa 
did nooce to the advancement of the nobles than any 
other king, by the immense granu which he gave to his 
friends, is said to have called a pariiament of his barono, 
in order to enquiro into the nature of their tenures ; 
when they started forward, and, laying their hands upon 
their swords, exclaimed, ^ By these we aoqulred our 
rights, and with theae we shall maimain them.** 

Lindsay, in his Chronicles, records a remarkable sit- 
ing of Gavin DougUs, bishop of DunkeiM, the degsnt 
Scottish poet In 15U, when party spirit ran high be- 
tween the Earla of Anan and Angus, the two moat 
powerful nobkmcn in the kingdom, and who both aim* 
ed at the powers of regency, ths aeoeaBplished bishop 
went, hi bdialf of his nephew Angus, to the Blackfrian* 
BLirk at JBdinburgh, in order to beseech that psslate to 
attempt a recondllatkn of the hostile factions. Bea« 
lonn, who designed to take an netivie share in the ex- 
poctsd contcntiooat and had aoMor concealed nndsr his 
loehet, ialsely awort, by his aoul, strikhig has breast at 
the same tfane with his hnad, that heknewaalhmg of 
the maltcfc Hia emphatic gssturs eansad the phdts of 
hia jack tOBOond, when Doi^^ obaerved, wiA apolg- 
nant sneer, «« My lord, your conseisnee is not gnid, Ibr 
Ihtvitekttmg.** ThkhMudoabfo -" '^' 



word rf s tf er at onee implyfaig the idea of noeoundncss, 
and the d i salos uw of a secret. 

The OaeUc Isoguace is said, by Its admirers, to bo 
peeulisriy calcnlatod for emphatic expression. It is for 
this reaeon that so many of the names of fomilies and 
places throughout the country took their rise from occa- 
sional sayings, such as those we are now cdlectiog. An 
instaooe of what we mean is found in the popular tra- 
dition of the origin of the name Dougks. The first of 
this fomily came todietinction on account of his achieve- 
ments in one of Bruce*s battles. When the conflict had 
ceased, Bruce enquired af^ the hero whose feau he 
had such particular occasioa to admhe ; and, in dohig 
so, described him as the d4a-f fas— that is, *< the dark- 
gr^ man.*' This supplied liim with a name. 

Some years ago, an instance of very empfatttic Oaelie 
occurred in the saying of a man In Khityrr. He had 
been summoned bv the collector of excise before a jua* 
tice of the peace, for having been concerned in the great 
Highland shi of smoggUng. The name of the Justice 
was Campbell t and hu local designatkm (that of his 
estate) was a composition of two Gaelic woids, signify- 
tag ^ the wood of sighs.'* Thepoor old man was fined 
so aevnrely, that he conslderd himsdf perfectly ruined, 
and Of course folt very disconsolate. When the trial 
waa over, and all the people had left the court-room, he 
came up to his judge, and said hi Oaelie, ^ Laird, I 
haao this day divided your tide with you.**..'' How 
oo?'' said the Jaetiee— -«« Becanse,*' onoth the old 
niao,iiith n moot dolorous shake of the head, *^ I am 
beeome kird of the eigbs, while yon remain lord of the 
wooda.'* This has a much moro alTectlng poignancy 
in the original language* 

t 6ome very lemarkable f xp r es ri o na occurred at die 
taking by King James V. of the unfortunate Johnnie 
Armstrong. Though this hero was what an old histo- 
rian calls '* ane lous leivsnd man,** and mahitained a 
bandof twenty-ei^t well-horsed able gentleman, whose 
solo du^ was plunder, his death was greatly lamented 
by the people, on account of hie being the boldest man 
on the border, and his never harmhig anyone but ^ the 
auld enemies of England.*' Armstrong camo to pay his 
obeisBnoe to the kmg at a himting match, and was so 
unf urtmiate as to excite the royu disjdeasnre by die 
eplendour of his apparri and the number of his trsin. 
'^ What wants yon knave,** said the monarch, turning 
away his foee, *' that a khig should have ?** The bor- 
derer, pereslving that the king desired to take Ms fifo, 
attempted to avert his fote by ofiMng to maintain forty 
men eenstandy in the royal service, and to be ever ready 
to bring any subfect In England, duke, earl, lord, or 
baron, withhi a given day, to hb majeety*s foeL See- 
ing, however, that James treated all hie oflers with con- 
tempt, he exchdmed with vdieme n ce, ** I am but ane 
fale to seek grsoe at ane graceless face. But had I 
knawiuy sir, that ye would have taken my life this day, 
I shoud have leeved upon the borders in despite of KhiR 
Harie and you baith t for I know Kfaig Harie would 
weigh down my best horse with gold to know that I were 
condemned this day.** He was immediately led to the 
scaflbld andexecnted, along with all his ^ gallant com- 
panic." 

One of die numerons popular stories told In ridicule 
of the Scottish Highlanders, Is pointed by a very droll 
end laconic expression. A north-couotnr man travd- 
ling one day upon a road met a black snail, which, un- 
der the mistaken idea that H was a dried plum, he took 
upand proceeded to eat On bidng off and swdlowing 
a part of the body, he discovered what it waa; where- 
upon, being unwitting to adnowledgo hit dfaguit, aad 
wkhbg radierto conceal If posaible from hUnieir the 
redl oentinsent under an aibelad one, he threw away dm 



I wnh tUs angry sja cnl a t lony 
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The perfecdoo of contemptaous indifference wm ex- 
pressed bj Alary of Guise, Qaeen-Rcgeut of ScotUnd, 
when, on receiving a letter from John Koox, contain- 
ing some severe animadversions on her condoet, and 
espedallf on her attachment to the CathoUc faith, she 
handed it to the Archbishop of Glasgow, with the words, 
•* Please you, my lord, to read a pasquil.*' 

Acu of heroism have sometimes been accompanied by 
very brief and very emphatic expressions. The Scot- 
tish sirname Dalyell is said to have orininated in ont of 
such. King Kenneth the Second, upon one occasion, 
having expressed a regret that the body of a near and 
favourite Idnsman was ignominiouslv exposed upon a gib* 
bet by his enemies, and having made offer of a great re- 
ws^ to any one who would rescue it and bring it to him, 
none of his barons could be found possessed of sufficient 
hardihood to undertake so hazardous an enterprise, till 
at length an obscure man started forward, exclaiming, 
•^ Dal yell," that is, in the old Scots language, I dare. 
This hero performed the exploit to the king*s complete 
satisfaction, and afterwards was honoured with a per- 
mission to bear in his armorial coat the figure of a man 
hanging on a gibbet, together with the words I dare for 
a motto ; boUi of which the Dalyells still assume. 

Of a similar character is the spirit-stirring anecdote 
related of Sir Walter Scott of Bucdeuch, in the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. This brave gentleman, 
having rescued Kinmonth Willie, the celebrated reiver, 
from his place of confinement at Carlisle, was summon- 
ed by Elizabeth, to answer for his misdeed at bi^oourt 
On being introduced to the presence of her majesty, she 
upbraided him with great bitterness, and concluded by 
saying, that she wondered how he dared to do what he 
had done. ^ Madam,*' said the high-spirited borderer, 
turning awav from her with contempt, '* what is there 
that a man dare not do ?*' 

A legendary story told in Tweeddale, traces the origin 
of the name Horseborgh, to one of those accidental 
phrases to which so much attention seems to have been 
paid at the period of the creation of simames. A Scot- 
tish king, when on a hunting visit to Peebles,* was one 
day enjoying the sport of hawking along the valley of 
the Tweed, about two miles below the town. The hawk 
happening to pursue its prey across the river, wljich was 
then at flood, the king and all his nobles experifnioed a 
mortification similw to that of bemg thrown out in the 
chtte. What increased the distress of the royal party 
was the impossibility, under these circumstances, of re- 
claiming tlie hawk, which was a valuable one, and a fa« 
vourite with his majesty. An husbandman, who was 
ploughing his field on the opposite side, observing their 
dilonma, exerud hiraself to recall the lost bird, and, 
when he had succeedw^l, adopted the resolution of uking 
It across the water at all hazards, in order to restore it to 
the king*s own hands. He, therefore, unyoked his horse 
from the plough, and plunged into the stream, with the 
hawk upon bis hand. The king admired, of course, the 
courage of the man, and felt an interest in him, over and 
above what was thereby excited, on account of his pre- 
cious charge. Seeing the danger which he ran from 
the stream, and anxious that the horse should prove 
sufficient to sustain him under its impetuosity, the mo- 
narch cried out, **' Horse, bruik wecl !** which was as 
•nnch as to say, ^* May the horse bear well op against 
the current.** The sturdy animal did succeed in bear- 
ing its master across, and the hawk was duly delivered. 
The gratefid monarch immediately conferred upon the 

• The Biflosstery of Red Friart attadied to the Cross Churdi 
of Peebles Is said to have been the tuusl reftldence of at least 
•* the Jameses." if not earlier aoTereigns, when it was the royal 
pleaiura to hunt in the forests whidi then abounded in thb dia- 
crict. The place called King's Meadows, about a mile from 
Peebles, where the beautiful seat and plant ations of Sir Jo'>n Hav, 
of Havston and Smithfldd, barL, have of late years succ ee ded to 
aborinnal sterility and desolatioo* Is supposed to have derived its 
jame nom this eircumstanoe. 



ri*storer all the land within sight of his plough, upon 
the north side of the Tweed, and at the same time ap- 
plied to him the name ^^ Horse bruik,** the principal 
part of his emphatic exclamation, which, however, suc- 
ceeding tongues have corrupted into Uorseburgh. The 
ruins of Horsebnrgh Castle, which this man or his pos- 
terity had built and inhabited, still sund upon a rtsiog 
ground near the river, as a sort of memorial of this en- 
rious tradition. It was one of a chain of towers along 
the banks of the Tweed, used in former times as the 
means of communicating with tdegraphic despatch tbe 
news of invasion throughout a district, at least eighty 
miles in extent, florseburgh corresponding on one hand 
with Cardiona, and on the other with the castle of 
Peebles. 

We may enumerate more of these Scottish Laconics 
at a future opportunity. 



MR HUME AND MARISCHAL COLLBOE. 

{From an Aberdeen Correspondent.) 

Mr Hums, M. P., as Lord Rector of the Mariadiai 
College of Aberdeen, has been pleased, at the conclu- 
sion of his Rectorship, to offer to the students two 
prizes, (each consisting of a gold medal, and five sove- 
reigns,) for the best English Essays on the two follow- 
ing subjects :— i 

1st. <* On the evils of intolerance towards those who 
differ tnm us in religious opinions.** 

2d. <^ On the comparative importance of scientific 
and classical instruction in the general education of 
mankind ; and how far the curriculum in the uniTcrsi- 
ties of the United Kingdom and on the Continent of 
Europe, is suited to effect these objects.** 

To me it appears that Mr Hume has acted in this 
matter unwisely and improperly, manifiesting not only 
inexperience in things whidi require taste and literary 
skill, but also such an eager desire to press his own 
modes of thinking upon the attention of others as leads 
him to sacrifice sound sense and proper feeling in the 
attempt. First, Mr Hume prescrito tor Essay the sub- 
ject of religiout toleration^ and to whom ? Not to the 
student of theology alone, not to any one dass of stu- 
dents, but to all the students attending college, from 
the boy who has hardly mastered the Greek rudiments, 
up to the learned Theologue, to whom the history of the 
church from the persecutions of Nero downwards ia fa- 
miliar. If it was, as it ought to have been, the Lord 
Rectbr*s object, in offering prizes, to reward and give en- 
couragement to talent, industry, and distinguished pro- 
gress among the students generally, surely he ought to 
have proposed trials suit^ to the respective stages of 
progress of the students in the diflercnt classes. There 
can be no doubt that prizes given upon this principle, 
(^which was that adopted last year by Mr Uume*s pre- 
decessor. Sir James M'Gregor,) are eminently calcula- 
ted to promote the interests of learning. But Mr Hume 
gravely proposes a prize to the studenu at large, towards 
which it would be utter presumption for the vast majo- 
rity of them even to cast an eye. 

I am strongly disposed to think that nothing bat an 
excessive anxiety to press the subject of religious tole- 
ration upon the attention of the students, could have 
blinded Mr Hume to the impropriety of the course he 
has taken ; an idea which is not a little confirmed by 
the manner in which the subject is proposed, — viz. 
" On the evils of intolerance,*' &c. Who that knows 
Mr Hume*s sentiments on religious toleration, can fail 
to see that the choice of this subject, thus expressed, 
was not so much the result of an impartial and enlighu 
ened consideration of the method best fitted to promote 
the academical improvement of tlie students, as of a 
desire, honest and upright, no doubt, on Mr Hume*s 
part, Uiat the youth at our universities should earlv im- 
I bibe the same spirit of political hidiffintnce towards re- 
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ligiotts distiiictioot, the tame all-enibractng liberalism 
of prindple m Mr Hume and bis friends have long ma- 
nifested and gloried in ? I am not finding faalc with 
Mr Hume*s political opinions; but I do object to 
his taking the advantage of his rectorship in order to 
force these opinions upon our youth, both out of season 
and out of place. Mr Hume ought to know that most 
of the joung men at a college are so far from being able 
to judge of ^ the evils of intolerance towards those who 
differ from us in religious opinions,** that thej can 
scarcelj be said to have religious opinions at all. It is 
easy for anj bodj, especially for one who has no fixed 
religious opinions, to talk and declaim against bigotry 
and intolerance. But, before a roan can be fitted to 
form an impartial and enlightened judgment on the in- 
tricate question of religious toleration, it is necessary 
that he t>e convinced that there is truth in rdigion, and 
that the truth is but one ; and, moreover, that be be cor- 
dially persuaded what the truth is, in opposition to the 
many forms of error. 

But if the first subject of Essay is unfit for most of 
the studeou, the second (as above) is unfit for all of 
them. Where could Mr Hume have found a subject 
on which the information requisite for iu discussion 
was more certainly placed without the reach of young 
men quietly pursuing their studies at a Scotch college, 
than that of the respective curricula of the Continental 
and British universities ? Did Mr Hume intend that 
betwixt this time and the first of May, (when the Essays 
must be given in,) the young men should open a cor- 
respondence with Paris, Berlin, Ooettingen, Vienna, 
Copenhagen, Upsal, Madrid, &c., in all of which uoi- 
T«rsities the curriculum is different? Or, supposing 
this difficulty got over, and information obtained, did 
Air Hume suppose that it was as easy to decide betwetn 
the respective roeriu of the curricula in the different 
universities of Europe as to calculate the army and 
navy estimates for the Tear ? And lastly, did Mr Hume 
contemplate the absurdity of setting down a young man, 
leaning his daily tasks under masters according to a 
certpun curriculum, to pronounce upon the merits of that 
course of study which U prescribed to him — ^prescribed 
without consulting him, for this reason, no doubt, 
among others, that he is too raw and inexperienced to 
jadge of the matter for himself ? 

The election of a successor to Mr Hume took place 
on Monday last Of the four mUionf into which the 
stodenu (electors) are on these occasions divided, two 
voted for the re-election of Mr Hume, and two for Sir 
James McGregor. It appears that the Charter does not, 
as at Glasgow, give the casting vote to the last Rector ; 
and as no similar case, strange to say, has before oc- 
cnm^ the Senatus Academicus, I understand, are to 
place the matter before the Royid Conunission. 

Aberdeen, Uh March, 1829. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



XlXa 0BEB0V*8 YOTAGX. 

Sy Jonathan J. BelL 

Hail! bail! from moontain and vale^ 
All ye irho eome, writh murmur and hiiiD« 

Round Oberon the King, to sdl 
Upon tho salt sea tcimi. 

Blorr the shdls ! ding dong the foam beOs ! 

Crabs, hiss out ! limpets, raise a shout I 
Periwinkles, issue from your oells^ 

For Oberon holds a merry bout ! 



Here we stand on the flaahing sand, 

While prawns and shrimps, those froUcMma InuM. 
Hop round us on every hand. 

And after them little Puck Ihnpt. 

Now make a rattle^ ye marine cattle^ 

For the King hath mounted a ling I 
Riding forth like a warrior to battle, 

With his bridle of a long tangle string. 

On a cod, whooe shoulders broad 
Cleave the deep, with a rushing sweep, 

Sits one with a huge coral rod. 
Up-lashing the waves in a heap. 

A tiny brat belabours a sprat 

With a lobster's whisker, to make hfan go briaker • 
Five others have caught a sea-cat, * 

And here about, there about whisk her. 

I^snd grows dim :— in merry trim 

Joyfully we dance out to sea. 
Whilst round us the fire-flies skim. 

And the little waves ripple with glee. 

Noinr here, now there, in ocean, in air. 

We flutter about a joyous rout. 
Till morning bc^nneth to stare. 

And the star-lights are twinkling out. 

•* SUenoe all !" King Ob. doth eaU ; 

" Stay the speed of each finny steed. 
And to the wind closer haul ;-« 

To the landward sounds take heed. 

Haric! hark! the scpiirrel's bailc 
' Soundeth sweet, and the bleat 
Of W hunbkin awake in the dark, 
Who listeth a sly fox's feet. 

Hark ! the owl, that spirit foul, 

Asketh a boon of the Aiding moon ; 
Whilst in cbister dim he of the oowl 

Is raising his matin time. 

Hush! the oock—4he village dock. 

Croweth shrill, and from the hill 
Sly Echo replies from her rock, 

Conmilx'd with the hum of the rill. 

The playful breeze, like distant bees, 

Soundeth his horn, as if in scorn 
Of the tears which he shakes from the treet^ 

And the leaves from the violets torn. 

Far i' the west, by labour oppress'd. 
The moon hath gone, with her stars every ons^ 

In the measureless ocean to rest, 
Tlllainketh the wide bkaing son. 

Andlo! on high, the rosy eye/ 

6f wild*riog day, over the bay 
Bq^nneth to peep through the sky ; 

Ha ! ha ! spirits vanish !— away ! away !** 
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WoluTAnQrivAdUMtliMafitlaiof ICrllMiUah't AnAtoniy 
orDniiikeiuMa,wldeh, we are hifbniied, hee nadergoiie greet 
improvement since theeppeerenee of the ftmner edkloo, and eoo- 
teine about atheetaf lie KilNi W« iMI pnWUy «ei^ of 
tt at ntater length lOOb 

We obwrve that an 9mf on Mona RrMdon. bf the Rev. 
ThomatTunyGrilibaeiW A,U«haaiiutaBPWMd> It ftmni a 
handwme odtefo mtome^ and la pubOihed bf Wangh and 



TheRev.PrWaitofCaat rmi alaabontto r om nionM nRe. 
pertorhmi Tbeolofieiun. or Czltteel Reeord or Theologteid Ute- 
ratnre. to vhkh Dtaertatknt on Theologieal AntiqoiUef, tiie 
state oT the Text, and other fal^aeti^neoeaMry Inquiry, win be 
eoDtained; and in whtah alio fcielgB vntki en DIvfailtjwiU be 
eondensed, go at to ftirm aeomplett work of reflMenoe to the Bib* 
Ueal scholar. 

A Treatise on the Variettaa of DealiMM, and Diseases of the 
Rar.wltti llethodforaeaevinf than, by William Wright. Esq. 
Is in the press. 

Mr Robert M'WUUam makes the fbUofing rather miscella- 
neous announcement ;— Patrlotisra. Essays on Love. Truth. Self. 
4e.. by Robert M'WUliam. author of an Essay on Dry Rot and 
Forest Trees. 

ShorUy win be pnbUshed. In two votames Svo, The History of 
the Huguenoto during the sixteenth cantury, by W. 8. Browning, 
Esq. TheworkwnioasitalnaoeiicisenarratiTeof theioflbrings 
of the French ProtestanU. 

The author of the vmage Pastor has In thepressaTotmoa ol 
serious tales. e«titlad. Ckwds aid Suadiiiia. whiabt «t ifBdar- 
stand, win very soon appear. 

Mr Vignoles. eivil engineer. U preparhig Ibr pnhBoelioii Ob* 
senratkms on RaU Roads and RaUway Gmiages. 

A seeood edition of the dever novel. The Youth and Manhood 
of Cyril Thornton. Is published. 

A great number of pMopbleCs on the CathoUc Qocitkm have 
Issued, and are issofaig, IVom the metiopoUtan press. TheywUl 
live their day. and then be heard of no more. 

NiXMo'a LiTHoeaAPHic Pfturra.— We have looked over this 
aerlei of prints Illustrative of the elroumstances connected with 
the Burke and Hare murders, and particularly of the part which 
Dr Knox performed In that tragie drama. We think It highly 
proper th^ such a series of prints should exist. We have been 
moat pleased with the deUneation of the piece of plate which* w^ 
understand, his students have It In contemplation to present to 
that eminent man. It is a silver eup. supported by a thigh bone, 
and surmounted with a death's head { the chasings, which are 
rich, represent portraits of Burke. Hare. Macdougal. and others, 
together with the infamous transactions which took pUMe In the 
Grass Market; and tiie Insorlptkm bekm Is in these words,— 
« This cup, originating fiom, and In eoaunemovatlon of, the 
West Port Murders, U. as a mark of thslr great personal regard, 
and as the expression of their high contempt of public f!raling, 
presented to Dr Knox, by his enthusiastic pupUn. session ISfS-g.** 
We cannot help regardbig It as a cuiloua Itet in the natural his- 
tory of man, that of the 400 students mi pnstnt attending Dr 
Knoitt elasMf 150 have set their names to a subacriptkm list for a 
pieee of pUte to that individual. We hope this UstwUl be print- 
ed for the benefit of the future prospects In llfb of thesubserl- 
beia. 

TmmwT nr nn Fiira ABTf^-vAreeMitoeeiintBoe In Paris haa 
caused great Intareit among artlfti, aadcieated oonatenation at 
the Louvre. It Is ascertained beyond adoubt that the original 
picture painted by Raphael. oT Christ and the Disciple, or. as 
others say. Raphael and Poutahno. hU flsnchig-master, a picture 
valued at £tO,000, actually has been cut out of the f^ame, and a 
modem picture substituted for It. Howkmgithaabeensoremo. 
▼ed la not known, but It b generany believed in Paris that the ori. 
ginal picture has found its way to England. 

NovxLnaa in osirTLBMair*8 Dxaaaxa ron marcb 18f9.— 
The hair Is dyed of a brighter sea^frecn than hut month, and 
eombed up in Aront dria-cockatoo. It U cut quite close at the 
aidet. The coat is of Bpurbon white, made long in the waist, and 
buttoning aU down in Ihmtwith buttons of about the siae of 
breakfast uuoers, which give It a very handaome appearan c e. 
The buttons are not of the mgar-loaf form, but flat, like the 
The sleeves are nearly two foet longer than the hands. 



wUflh they entbely eoveiii i^KiM« abevt In an aiay tf^^v Ba*. 
ner, which la highly becoming. The eravat la auperaedad by a 
fHD OilrtytaMhes wide, which fUls down over the vest. Mmj 
gentlemen of flMhlon hi the evening wear haltmoona palatad on 
their cfaeeka In foneyeolott«B. The ckIdMcs are made rather vidsb 
tying with aearlet sUlngs at the knee, whidi la now woni at pee- 
eiaaly the lolddle of the ealt The poekeu are ei(tnMr4liiarily 
oapadous, and the holes extend fh>m the hip aU down the thigh. 
The stockings are gCJTMraUy white, with green cloaks oC n very 
large and showy pattern. The shoes are red, and tnm tip at the 
toe about two Indiesb with a gay flourieh. TIm atyle of jorwrv, 
which Is extremely ftahtonaWe, If called the mode d^b-GHesatf I, 
after the name of a celebrated exquisite, onee wdl known In the 
gay nelghboufaood of Covent Garden, and at the WeUi of Sadler. 
ThgaMeal Goss^pb— A Mr Penberton has made his igkmt at 
Covent Garden, hi the character of Vlrginimti great thhafi had 
been augured of him, but, ftom aU we can gather, we sua|ieet he 
Is milk-and-watery. He Is to play Sh^floek soon, and may lm> 
prove.— Miss Phillips has performed Isabella In •« MeMore for 
Measure." which has been revived at Drury Lancw— Wemnet say, 
that were we to Judge of the taste of the times by the reoent re* 
▼Ivala, at the metropoUtan Theatres— Parquhar^ eomediee. and 
«' Measure for Measurer— we should pronounce it not of tiie nmt 
moral descriptkm, espedaUy as these prodnctkms are not noatty 
so much purified in London as they should be^— Thn Ki^ 
Theatre seems to be getthig on very heavily this eaaaont theper- 
ftmners are quarrelbng among themaalvts, and the pleeee are but 
Indiflbrently supported.— Abbot has announced an entertafannent 
h) Paris, a la Malhews, In which he is to sustain all the charadeib 
—Oar theatrical friends here are once more enjoying somethii^ 
like their old Sufttmia Regna, Farquhar^ •• Reemlting OIBoer* 
haa drawn several excellent houses i and " The Beaux Strata- 
gem.** which was revived on Tuesday, bids foir to be equally ane- 
ecasfoL Murray's Srru* is a splendid pleee of humour.— Seme 
London engagemenu are to commence soont but we r«net ex- 
eeedinglythatweahaU probably be deprived of iSbm pleMuieof 
aeeing Keen here, as he has reoenUy gone to Dublin.— We observe 
that Miss Noel's benefit is fixed for Wednesday next. We trast 
that this aooomplished vocalist, who for several years has done so 
much for the national melodies of Scotland, and has indeed bean 
one great means of preventing them from sinking altogether Into 
that oblivion which JIuAlon seemed anxious to prepare for them, 
will meet, upon the present oeeaslon, with all the eneoan^eaMnt 
and support m which she Is every way so weU entitled. 

Weekly Liit or PsEroBMAKCEg. 

March 7— March 13. 

Sat; Th» Reernmng Qffteer, 4 T%e 2Vo Friends. 

Moir. Do, 4 The Noyada, 

Tnaa. Bttux Stratagem, 4 Carron Side* 

Wan. RobRaii,^QUderoy» 

Thur. BeonuB Stratagem, ^ Charlee XIL 

FBI. The Recruiting Officer, 4 CAar^et Xlt* 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
A pxiaa of matter dbligea us to poatpone mtnj tateraath^ 
articles, among whidi are several Reviews of New Works,— « 
second notice of Derwent Conway's '* Personal Nanatlva.*— « 
aeoond'kiotice of the •« Scottish Aeademy,"— a Sketch, by the Edi- 
tor of the Inverness Courier,— a Taleftom the Danish, by one 
of the authors of the *' Odd Volume,"— « A Day hi Rome^"' 



We return our thanks to " A. M.* of Dundee} his eomnrani. 
cation win appear next weeks- we accept his challenge.— We 
shaU be glad to receive firom '< Mechanlcus** an outline of the 
History of Anderaon'e Institution.— A packet Ues at our Publiah- 
ei^ for Cato— We Uke the spirit of the article sent to us by 
«« Siam** of Glasgow, but It la rather meagre In pofait of Incident s 
we shaU be glad to reeelve another from him at hti aatlieat con- 
venienoe, for there Is genius in his writings. 

The author of " The Openbig of tiie Sixth Seal," which we are 
^ad to hear haa already gone to a second edition, has oar best 
thanks for his poetical contributions 1— they win appear soon.— 
The Lines •* To Deliif * are clever, but we have aome doubta as 
to their moranty.—'« She Wakee to Weep.** by «'S." of Aber* 
deen. shaU have a place as soon as we can find roon.—'* Ma* 
lion's LuUaby* and «« My Home," wiU not salt va. 
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ADVERTISBMBNTS, 

Ckmnected with Science, Literature^ and the Arte, 

PubUihaa tlilt dsjr. Ho, prkM 61. 
OBSERVATIONS on DERANGRMENT of 
^ Um DIGBSTIVB0a04N8» ind m ttelr CooMskm with 
Local Complaiiiti. 

It WILLIAM LAW, E«i. 
Pallovof tlM Royml Coll«ftof SuifMNH of Sdlabttiji^ 
Second Edltioiw-Ealu|ad« 
AnAM Black, Bdinlmrgh ? mA LonQUAfi tmA Co, hmdau. 



JUST Amved, No. IL (price Sixpence) con- 

^ t^ainm Natural Thsoloov, Part IL of the LIBRARY 
OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. coiuUting of a StrUi qf Ori- 
gtmU Treatiset, written in a popoiar and fiuniliar ityle, on the 
prinelpal saMeeta idatinir to the History, ProphseUs, DoeMnei, 
MtdDuiieaqfRntaMRdUrlon. The whole to be oonduetad by 
Clergymen Off the Churdi or England. 

London i printed for J. A. HsaasY, 99, Fleet Street, and lold 
by Wauoh and licNxa, S, Humer fiqaaie^ and 41, South Hano- 
Ter Street, Edinborgh* 



This dmy are pubiiihed, priee Si. 
PRINCIPLES of ELEMENTARY TEACH- 
-^ INO, in Two Lettera to T. F. Kennedy. Eaq. ILP. 
By PROFESSOR PILLANST^ 
Seeond Edition. 
lathe ppaient edition wUl be Ibund, berfdci amdry emewda. 
tiom and additioot to the Text and Appendix of the Ibrmer, a 
Poeracairr, in wliich the objections of tlie Quarteriy Reriew 
and other publication* are adverted to, and additional illuati^ 
tioM and argumenta adduced, particularly on the futiieot of Cor- 
poral Punianmtat in Schools. 

Abam Blaci^ North Bridga, Edhibiizghi and Lovoman 
1 ^ Ca London. 

DubUn, lu March, 1889, 
WORKS PUBLISHED 

BY 

WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. Sc CO. 
9, Upper SaeliTnie Street, Dublhi, 
Bold by HURST, CHANCE. ^ CO. 8t PauTs Chiircfayaid, 
'a; OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh! and aU other lio£ 



EXPLANATORY and PRACTICAL COM., 

-^ If ENTS, being a lerict of short Lectures on the NEW 
TESTAMENT, designed as an Assistant In Family Worship, and 
suited to the capacity of all ranks, by a Clergyman of the Esta> 
bUshed Church. Part I. Matthew, fd edition. Ss. Part II. Mark, 
td edition. Is. dd. Part IIL Lukr, fd edition, 9$, Part IV. 
John,tk6d. Part y. AeU. fS. 

The first Volume, containing fire Numbers, may be had com- 
plete, price 10s. 6d. ehMh. The remaining Parts will appear at 
aa ihofft intervals as irossihlei 

A CRITICAL EXAMINATION pf oar SA- 
VIOUR'S DISCOURSES, with regard to theeridenoe theyaflbrd 
of his Divine Nature, By the Rev. W. M. MAYsnas a Disser- 
taikw published in coroplianoe with the will of the Rev. John 
HuLSB. as having obtained tite annual prise instituted by him in 
the University orCambridgc Sd edition, ISmo. In the Press. 

The NEW PICTURE of DUBLIN ; or Stranger's 
Guide through the Irish Metropolis, containing a description of 
every public and private Building worthy of nonce, and a correct 
account of the various Commercial, Literary, Benevolent, and 
BeHglous Institutions; to which is added, a brief Sketch of the 
▼ariona Pleasure Tonn round the City; with a new Map of Dul>> 
Un, and alataen fine Views. 18mo, 7a* 6d. boiud in green. 

A HISTORY of the RISE, PROGRESS, and 
SUPPRESSION of the REBELLION to the County of WEX. 
FORD, in the year 1798 ; with an Account of the Author's Cap- 
tivity amongthe Rebels, and providential ddiveraaee. By OaoRoa 
Tavlob. Third Edition, ISma Nearly ready. 

A HISTORY of the SIEOE of DERRY, and DE- 
FENCE of BNNI8KILLEN, to the jreats 1088 and 1689. By 
the Rev. Joaiv Grabaic, Rcdor of Tamlaffht>Ard, ia the Dio- 
cese of Dcrrv. Second Edition, with a Portrait of Governor 
Walker, and Vlfliettes of the Siege of Derry, aad of the Derry 
TestimoalaL llmo. tothe press. 

SKETCHES in IRELAND, descriptife of intereft- 
toff and hitherto unnodeed Distrieto to ths Northaodflouth By 
the Rev. CMBAtt Otwav. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. bds. 

** An able and delightAil volume, which most oertatoly, if Ire- 
land were In a tranquil state, could not Ikil to draw thither an- 
Bual shoals of pictureaque Tourista.''~Qaarlrr^ lUvUw, No. 78. 

TRUE STORIES from the HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND, in the manner of Stories selected from the Histories of 
England and Scotland. By Jobv JAMaa M'GasGoa. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette. ISmo, 3s. 6d. half-bound, or 5s. to green 

•* We conclude our notice of this very useftil little volume, by 
aamaitly wwwnmendtng it to the heads of Families and of 



SdioolsL oonfldent thatttwiUbefonadlolaitifythe view we 
have taken of it.*— DuMla Warder. 

HINTS originallf intended for the SMALL 
FARMERS of the COUNTY of WEXFORD, but suited to the 
Circumstmces of many parts of Ireland. By Mr MAariir Doylb. 
Second Editkm, Is. 

OBSERVATIONS en (be RURAL AFFAIRS of 
IRELAND; or a PraeUeal Treatise on Farmtog, Planting, and 
Gardentog. ^hqpted to the Circwnetances, Resources, Boa. and 
Climate of the Conntrr ; including some Remarks on the Re- 
daimingflf Bqfi and Waales, aad a frw hints on Ornamental 
Gardenfng. By JoaaPB Lambbbt, Eaq. 12mo. In the Press. 

FATHER BUTLER-The LOUOH DEARG 
PILGRIM-bishSkalehai, 18mo« with PAmti^pleoe. 3s. 6d. 
doth. JnaliNrdaya, . 

ELLMER CASTLE, a Roman Catholic Story of 
the 19th C^tiiry. qrhfard Edition, with FionttapiaM^ 18«o, 
8s. od. doth, 

EDMUND 0*HARA, an Irish Story. By the 
Author of EltoMrCastk," with Fitmtiapieee. 18mo,8s.6d.doth. 

'• We have not, stoee the perusal of « Father Clement,' read 
any thtog equal to Edmund O'Hara. We strongly recommend It 
to our readers, and can assure them, that their perusal of it will 
not disappoint any expectations, whieh our dcseription of tt may 
raise."— CArifrian EjNminer, No. 45. 

A VISIT to my BIRTH-PLACE. By tht Author 
of " Early Recoileettoaa,'' ^. with Frontispiece. ISmo. Thkd 
edition. Ss. 6d. doth. 

The ABBEY of INKISMOYLE ; a Story of ano. 
ther Century. By the Author of «« A Visit to my Birth-PIaee." 
Second edition, with Frontispiece. 18mo, 3i. dd. doth. 

A SYNOPSIS of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 
or a comprehensive Account of the Oty, Religion. Polities, and 
Cuftoms of the Andent Romans, with a Catechetical Appendix. 
, By JoBN LANKTaaa. 18mo, 3s. boards. 

A (jREEK ORAM MAR. on a new and systematic 
Plan, according to the AnalyUc Method. By the Rev. Tvomas 
Flynb. A.M. Itmo, Ss. bound. ^ 

A SPELLING BOOK, on a New Plan. By the 
Rev. RiCBAan Rob, A.M. ISmo, Is. 6d. Nearly ready, 

PnUshed oo the first day of each Month, to Dublin and London, 
price Is. 6d. 

THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER; 

A¥0 

CHURCH OF IRELAND MAGAZINE, 

cokouctbo by mkmbbbj or THB BSTABLISHKO CHUaCH. 

The objects for which the CHRISTIAN EXA:\II. 
NER was originally MUblished, were the defence of the Church 
of Ireland, resistance to the spiritual domination and auxiliary 
faUehoofis of ihe Church of Rome, and the liluttrating. in all r he 
ways in whieh a Periodical can do, the doctrioet of true Religion. 

To have been supported with a competent degree of ni>erahty 
by the British aod Irish Clergy, and Public, during the course of 
ievcn Volumes, marks the niKh value that the readers of the 
EXAMINER attach to such objects, and the interest with which 
Ihey receive every thing that may tend to throw Hght upon their 
itnportanoe; aiidstill more, the increasing number of our talentctl 
Correspondents, give us even a more sure triterion, that our ex- 
ertions are estimated, at lea$t> as the zealous endeavours of no 
unobservant individuals. 

We would oow return our warmest thanks to our Friends and 
Correspondents, assuring them, that we expect and de»ire their 
favour no longer than while they perceive in our Work on honest 
endeavour to rnainUin the principles upon which it was founded. 
Circumstances vary, and the fashions of this world change— but 
these principles are permanent, they are drawn iwm the everlast- 
ing Gospel of God, and embodied in our Apostolic Church, whose 
formularies and whose services have been made a blessing to mil- 
liotu who have enjoyed her light. We would close our Address, 
by saying to her admirable structure, '• Eatu perjtettia," equally 
inacceg&tble to the atucks of false friends to undermine her bul- 
warks, and of open enemies to overthrow her ramparts.— iCj-^rac^ 
from Preface tu Vol. VII. December, IHIH. 

The Christian Examiner was established in July, T825. A third 
edition of No. 1, having beeo printed, complete SeU can now be 
had. 

Oatlia nnt or April. 1819, will be pablislied. In Ifaio, nrioa la. 

to be continued Montliljr, 

NUMBER L 

OP ybb 

DUBLIN JUVENILE MAGAZINE; 

OK, 

_^ LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 

The Editors of the DUBLIN JUVENILE MAGAZINE pm- 
pose to oomUne, as much as possible^ literary amusement with 
reiiffious instruction, and useftil infomuitlon with entertainment, 
hoping to render their Work at once a pleasing reUxation to the 
more studious cUss of their readers, and a general sooree of 
gratification and improvement 

Some of tlie contributors are already known to the literary 
r**'^' *?*l*' is hoped that thb Work wUl be the means of draw- 
ing forth the talents of other yoing people, from whom cootri- 
bations in prose and verse wiU be thankfully recdvad. 
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WAVERLBY NOVELS. 

On ihefirtt of June will be pubHthedf 

INSCmiBBO BY PBBBinSIOX 

VOLUME FIRST 

OP ▲ NSW BDITtOir OP 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BE COMTUrUZD IX MOKTBLT T0LU1CXS» MXflMED AXD 

CORKXCTSOy 

WITH A GXNXRAI. PEXPACB, 

AK IlVTEODUCnOlff TO EACH NOTXLy 

AVD KOTXS, HISTORICAL AXD 1LLU8TRATIYX| BT 

THE AUTHOR. 

BmbdlUhed with F^ontMeeet ftnd Vignette TItlflt, ftvmi Ded^ 

, Bymrty'' exprcMlr for the prMcnt Edition, by the 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

Printed for CADKLL& Co. Edinbaifht SiMPKUf ^ Ma»- 

SHALi., London; ud to be had of every B o ohn i iw throughout 

t he Kingdom. __-_-«_-_ 

PubHahed thk day. 8vo, priee 14e. 
THE HISTORY of the ROMAN LAW during 
-"- the M IDDLE AOBS.-TrattiUted from the Original Oer* 
man of Carl Vox Savio!vy. 

By E. CATHCART. 

Vol.1. , . . 

Shofring the Inflnenee of Roman Jnrlepfrudenee on the Lews 
of the Natlona of Western Europe geneiaUy, during the lix een- 
turiee before Imerius. 
AoAM Black, Edinburwhi and Lowomax and Co. London. 

Jiist pubUthed. nrioe One Shilling. 

By JOHN CUNNINQUAMfsTBookfeller, 65, AigyN Street. , 

Glaigow, 

A DI<?COURSE on the DUTIES of MAN. 

•**• KIND. M Subject* of ClTil Authority. 

By the Kev. JOHN SMYTH. M. A.» 
Minister of St George's. Glasgow. 
•« Render. ttiMeftnre. unto Cnar the things whifih be Ci M M*i , 
and unto God the thbifts which be God's." 
Published by reqnert. 
Sold also by Wauoh h Ihvmb, and W. Wbttx & CO. Ediiw 
burahi D. Wrir, Greenodis D. CuTBBakTSOX, Palaltyt and 
Htmar, Cbaxcs, and Co. London. 



JACOBITE MINSTRELSY. 

Just Published. 
In awMket Volume^ with a beantiAil Prnntlnieee and VlgDette 

Titie engrared on Steel by Jenkins, priee ois. in extra bos. 
TACOBITE MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 
*^ the most PopuW LEGENDS. BALLAD<^, and SONGS t 
with Notes. iUusteaUre of the Text, and containing HlstMieal 
Details in relation to the House of Stuart, from i6tO to 1764. 

Glaigow : Printed for RtcRARn Grippix ft COb t and sold by 
W. HuxTRR, and Jamcb Stillib. Edhiburgh; Lawia Smitx^ 
Aberdeen 1 and TbomasTboo, London. 

INTERESTING WORKS 

FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS. 

LUMSDEN & SON*S 

STEAM-BOAT COMPANION; 

AXI> 

STRANGER'S GUIDE 

TOTHX 

HIGHLANDS. ISLANDS, ft LAKES OF SCOTLAND. 
Embellished with numerous beautiful KngraTings of some of the 
most interesting Scenery in the Western Islands and Hi^lands t 
and illustrated hy accurate M^is and Charts taken from actual 
surrey. Coloured and mounted on Canrass. The work gives a 
particular account of the numerous Steam Toyages. and pnneiMl 
Lud Tours ; and contains a Topographiosl description of die 
River Clyde, and the adjoining Scenery of Lodi Lomond ; many 
curious tnddents of Local History and Antlqutties s and several 
highly mteresting nodoes of Mineralogical and Geological Pheoo- 
mena, which will be founda vaUiable acquisition to the Sdentiflc 
Tourist. 

Price 7t. 6d. neatly bound. 

DUNCAN'S 
ITINERARY OF SCOTLAND, 

OVEATLT BXLABOKD, 

Byihe addition Of NewRoadst copious HIstorieaL Anttquarian 

and Local Obserratienst and an Appendix, eontainfaig a nUnute 

Mtneralqeicat aeeouot of the Counties i and descriptikDos of the 

inals. Harbours. Mountains, Lakes, and Si 



BeanttftallyJ 



I by Bauantyne^ on Foolieis 8v% 
""VVELVB 



PveparlBgfor early pnblienHnn, 

LUyPrhltedbyBallanr "^ 

TWEL\ 

DRAMATIC SKETCHESt 

rOUXDID ox THX 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
— .-^« Mettdnks it wtte a happy Hfo 
To he 00 better than a homely swain r 

SxAxaPBARa. 
Ediiibafil^: CoxiTARLX ft Co., 19, Waterioo FlMtt 1 
HiTRtT, Cbaxcr, and Co. London. 

NEW NOVEL. 

nbUshed, 5 rolsjMst 8vo, price dEl, 4*. beards. 



Just 



Just published, 5 rouupost 8vo, price ci, 4s. beards. 

THE LAIRDS OF i'lFE. 

VehtH in speculum, 

"Its knowledge of life is unquestiooafaie, and the aathoi^ 
powers of severe caricature equally so.**— Skm. 

•' These volumes are written by a person of taste and r sflec t lgn 
— ooe who might bestir himself to better things."— F(/^ Herald. 

«*The Lidrdsof FifeexhiMts considerable originality of ge- 
nlos.'''--Cot<r»ii<. 

•• This Novel. Uke the Novels of the Author of Waveriey, wiU 
be read every where "^Observer, 

Edioburgh: Coxbtablb * Co., 19, Wateikw Plaeei and- 
HcasT. CXAXCB, ft Co. London. 

JvlH pubMahiHl, 
And sold by all BooksellerB, price 5s. booid, 
A new and neatly enlarged and corrected editkm. seeteotypod. of 
CELBCTA ex Eutropii Historia Romana, etCor- 
ndii Nepntis; itemque ex Fsbulis Phcdri ABsopOs. cum No- 
tulis Angltcanis t et Vocabulario Uberrimo; in Gratiam Tyranum 
CoDseripta. EdiuitGuLiBLXoaLoRRAix, LL.D. Edttio tertfai, 
ampUata. 

Olasguse, vcneunt apud RoxBaraox et Ancixaox t Item GcDn- 
binxi. apud Olivrr et Boyd ; et Loodini, apud Balowix et 
Crapocr. 18X9. 

The former rdit'on of this work wss reoelved with the decided 
apprwal of Teachers and the Public The present, it is bdieved, 
will be found still more worthy of It 

••* Shortly wlU be published, a new edition of LORRATN*8 
PH AORUS* FABLES, also greetly improved and steraotyMd. 

R. ft A. have tor sale at present a complete eopy of the EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW, Nos. 1 to 96. in excellent oonditioo. ptioe 
£5. lOi. t and of MAURICES* HIND08TAN, 3 vols, ito^ pnosb 
S5s. boards. 

Also, a few copies of GRAHAM'S ESSAY on OSSLAN. 8vot 
and the ANT. a coUecaon of original and select Pieces, t vols., 
heantiftmy printed. 

• • An admirable work in botti departments.*— Nas Month. Mm£. 

NEW 80NGS, WITH THE WUSia 
Jnst published, in a large volume duodecimo, price 4s. Gd.* with 

a beautlftil Vignette Title. 
THE NIGHTINGALE, a choice Selection of 
^ "^ most ADMIRED POPULAR SONGS. Herole. Phiiotive. 
Semimental, Humorous* and Bacchanalian. Arranged for the 

VlOLIX, FLtTTB. VOICB. 

Glasgow: Printed for Richard Grippix and C0.1 Jajcrs 
Stillib. Edinburgh; and TBOMAa Tboo. London. 

Where may be had, uniformly printed with the above, 
priee 4s. 6d. each. 
The « THRUSBT and '« SKY-LARK.'* * 
Thetk three itQhmetcomprUeeUtht hat Scmgt in fhelaatgnegt* 



Canals. Harbours. Mountains, Lakes, and Scenery of Scotland, 
ilhistrated by a beautifol Roed Map of Scotland. Mapof the 
Country between tiie Frithe of ForOi and Clyde, and a Plin of 
North and South Queensferry. 

Price 7«> M.— neatly bound. 

Published by J. LtrxaoBX ft Sox* ObMfowi and loM hyall 
thebooksdlers. 



AiOUKRN PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

With a Fine Portrait of Dr CHALXBRa, Price 4e. 

IVIODERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE, contain- 

^^^ ing Selections from POPULAR DISCOURSES, and otbtf 
Writings of the most EMINENT BRITISH DIVINES. 
Br A. LOGAN. 

** We can safely reconunend this book as an excellent pocket 
eompanion for Uie student in Theolagy."-~£cHftftitrgA. IM, Jour. 

•« Its design is highly laudable, and it has been executed with 
good taste and Judgment.**— SeoftliA IMerary Gatette, 

« The Selection docs credit to the head and heart of the Edi- 
tor; every sul^cct of a controversial nature has been wisely ev 



duded. and nothing admitted but what must tend not only to 
promote our peace here, " ' -— *^ - * "^ '^ -" ** ' 
Jimee, 



I but out happiness hereafter."— Scolt 



We thhik this an extremely tastefol and Judidoos seteetfon; 
the writers from whose intdlectual stores the extracts axe made, 
are all men of the highest talents and attainments."— Free Prt$», 
Gfaxgow: Printedlbr Richard Grippix ft Co.. and sold by 
JohiTlotbiax and W. Hitxtbr. Bdinbuigh ; Lswia Smitx, 
Aberdeen; and Tbomab Tboo, London. 



Edinburgh: Published for the Propr i et o rs, every Saturday Moifr 
ing, byCONSTABLE ft CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by Robbrtbox ft Atkinsox, Glasgow; W.Citrry, 
iun. ft Co. DubUn ; Huner. Chaxcb, ft Co. London ; and by 
sU Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Rood, through* 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price 6d. or Stamped, and nnijiee by pott, lOtf. 

Printed br Ballanttmr Ht Co., £Ral*i Work, 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Joiumal of a Second Expedition into the Interior of 
Aft ieo, from the Bight qf Benin to Socoioo. Bf tlie 
late CmmnaBder ClApperton, of the Rojal Navy ; to 
iHkith is added. The Journal of MiehBrd Lander^ 
fr&m K'ono to the Sea Coasts partly hy a more Eastern 
romte, Wkh a portrait aod map. 4to. Murray. 
1889. 



It may be teeoOeeted by our Teadert, that in the 
oMoe of C]appertoii*8 fint txpedltloii iaia Africa, in 
1894, he received the moat flattering atteatlans from 
Belle, the pewerfal Saltan of the Pellatakf, a nation of 
gftnt extent on the northern conflnei of that vast oonti- 
ntnt.- At that time a matoal nnderstanding took place 
between (Sapperton and Bdlo relatire to the eitaUiili. 
meat of a eonnnereial interoonne between Great Bri. 
tain aod the African Saltan's domlniont ; and in for- 
theranee of this pkn, BeUo directed that there ihoold be 
■eat to hitt certain hrtides of English manulkctare, to 

J be deposited at a place called Funda, on the sea coast ; 

7 and it was besides a^^reed, that an English consal and 
phyndan riioald be permitted to reside at another sea- 
pott called Baka. The advantages held oat to the Eng. 
ueh by these measures consisted of the total suppress 
aloa of the trade in slaves, and the fkcilities they i^ord- 
ed for cosamercial intercourse. Acting under impies- 
dans suggested by these agreeable pfospe<tts, Clapper, 
too, alBMist innnediately on his return to Englsnd, was 
again diq»atched by Lord ^thurst, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and inyested with farther powers 
to treat with Bella There were also joined to this new 
expedition. Captain Pearce of the nary, and Dr Morri. 
aon, a naval surgeon, for the parpoae of taking draugius 
of remarkable objects, and coUecting portions of natural 
productions ; bu^ unhappily, both diese gentlemen fell 
BMurtyrs to tbt pestilential climate ere the mission had 
pi acs s d e d far from the coast. After losing his compa- 
nions, QappertOQ was attended only bv his personal 
aerrant, an fotdUgent young man, nained RiGhard Lan- 
der, to whose exertions is eotbely to be attributed the 
preservation of Uie papers connected with the journey. 

At ihe rtry outset, our tiavdlers met with disappoint- 
ments of a grievous nature. Either owing to the igno- 
rance or duplicity of Bdlo, they found that the places 
mentioned by him as d»ots» instead of being on the 
shores of the Bight of Benin, where the party were 
landed, were far inhmd, and not even under the govern- 
ment of that Saltan. It also turned out that the place 
to which it had been agreed that Bello shoald send his 
messengers to receive mo goods aod travelers, was never 
visited by these messengers, and, indeed, its inhabitants 
did not seem to be aware that such a person as BeUo 
existed, or that such a place as Socatoo, his capital, was 
on the (koo of the earth. Clapperton was, therefore, 
thrown upon his own Nsonteea, and tiavoriing nnMh. 



the same track pursued on a farmer occssion, and set. 
tiing many importont points of geographical positions of 
towns and rivers lying between Badagry on the bay o£ 
Benin and Lake Tchad, he at length arrived safely at 
Socstoo. Here, however, owing to several untoward[ 
circumstances, the grand object of the mission was frus- 
trated, and all similar hopes of opening an interJ 
course with the savage and treacherous chiefs who pos- 
sess the interior of Aifrica, almost utterly extinguished. 
The petty jealousies which are continually subsisting 
between these rival chiefs, are one great obstacle ta 
successful negotiation. In the present instance. Clap, 
perion had taken out with him presents for the Shiek of 
Bomoo, which were wrested from Mm by BeUo ; and 
thence sprung much mischievous ^Bscootent. Exaspe- 
rated by such usaae, at enmity with the Sultan, and 
treated by him in tae light of a spy, there is little won- 
der thai the hooeat and strdght-f<$rward officer should. 
hava exclaimed — ^ There is no ftith in you ; you are 
worse than highway robbers;*' a sentiment which he 
uttered in the hearing of- his tormentors, while lyin^ 
stretched on his death-bed. 

The mutilated Journal of Clapperton which has now- 
been published, bears the evident marks of great care, 
lessness, want of arrangement, aod a total absence of all 
knoiriedge of composition. In the introdnetion we are 
told that in many places it was altagsther unintelligible, ' 
that in others it was full of tautology, and thatorthognu' 
phy and grammar were equally disregarded throughout. 
By the care of iu editors, it has been deterged of manv 
of thtte i^culiarities ; yet the dry manner in which or- 
ten the most remarkable facts are'mentloaed, still leaves 
the reader much reason to be dissatisfied. But as the 
author, had he survived, would probably have arranged 
and filled up his papers, we should treat the existing 
defideodes with lenkncy, alwajrs remembering that 'he 
possessed the most undaunted courage and fearless in- 
tegrity in the execution of hb task. Nor can his coun- 
tTvmen cease to lament that the hardihood of his frame, 
which made him disregard atflrst the proper precautions 
for the security of his health, lulled Mm into a reliance 
on its strength, which proved the cause of his subse- 
quent desth. The part added by Lauder is every way 
better written, and more interesting. 

The route fbUowed by Clapperton seems to have been 
more tracked by misfortunes than that of almost any 
other African traveller. Every day brought upon hhn 
and bis company distresses, which to us, who live 
amidst the comforts of a dvttised community, appear 
altogether iosurmoumable. For days and weeks, the 
litde party, sometimes walking, and at other times mount- 
ed on camels, or wretdied buUocks '^ bad with the itch,*' 
or asses and ponies without saddles, floundered amidst 
dreary swamps and morasses, subje^ed to the scorching 
rays of a bUxing sun, and a heat of 90 degrees, without 
shdter, proper raiment, or even the coarsest food. Strong 
indeed must be that feeling of enterprise which can 
carry a solitary foreigner through a constant succession 
of such -deplorable mJieineat In passing among the 
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continuous chain of lakes which extend through the 
greater part of the plains of Gadania, aud approach 
nearljr to Soeatoo, our author describM, in. a style a 
little more elevated than ii usual with him, the effect of 
the fcenery, enlivened hy the scattered groups of the 
predatory troops of Bello, among whom he was constrain- 
ed to march : 

'^ The borders of these lakes are the resort of num* 
hers of elephants and other wild beasts. The appear- 
ance at this season, and at the spot where I saw it, was 
very beautiful ; all the acacia trees were in blossom, 
some with white flowers, others with yellow, forming a 
contrast with the small dusky leaves, like gold and sil- 
ver tassels on a cloak of dark green velvet. I observed 
some fine large fish leaping in the lake. Some of the 
troops were bathing ; others watering their horses, buU 
locks, camels, and ass«s ; the lake smooth as glass and 
flowing round the roots of the trees. The sun, on its 
approMfa to the horizon, throws the shadows of the 
flowery acacias along its surface, like sheets of burnish, 
ed gold and silver. The smoking fires on its banks, the 
sounding of horns, the beating of the gongs and drums, 
the braying of brass and tin trumpets, the rude tents 
of grass or branches of trees, rising as if by magic, every 
where Uie calls on Mahomed, Abdo, Mustafa, &c with 
the neighing of horses and the braying of asses, gave 
animation to the beautiful scenery of the lake, and its 
sloping green and woody banks. The only regulation 
that appears in the rude feudal armies is, that Uiey take 
up their ground according to the situation of the pro. 
vinces, east, west, north, and south ; but all are other, 
wise huddled together, without the least regularity. The 
man next in rank to the governor of each province has 
his tent placed nearest to him, and so on.*' 

It appears to be a part of the tactics of all the petty 
African princes towards European travellers, to endea. 
vour to prevent their progress, and attach them to their 
own court, on account of their skill — ^real or supposed-^ 
in the mechanical arts. Thus, if they betray any symp. 
toms of a knowledge of shoeing horses, uiending mus- 
kets or watches, or of any other similar accomplish- 
ment, of which the natives are ignorant, there are im- 
mediate attempts made to put a period to their journey, 
by inducing them, cither by flattering promises or by 
open constraint, to establish themselves permanently in 
the royal household. English travellers in Central 
Africa are in a particular manner singled out as the 
objects of this too flattering kindness, on account of the 
reputation which the natives of our manufacturing 
island have acquired even there for their knowledge of 
the arts. The British traveller may now occasionally 
meet with some solitary specimen of our articles of com- 
.merce, even far in the interior. We have been told by 
former travellers, that once, when overpowered by sick- 
nest, and lying under the shade of a rude hut amidst 
squalor and wretchedness, ^ey accidentally saw a frag- 
ment of an earthen vessel on which was impr;:sRed the 
name of Wedgewood^ and that the effect was Kuch that 
they actually burst into tears ! In the work before us wc 
are likewise told of Clapperton's attendant having seen 
in the hands of a savage a fowling-piece with the wordii, 
Arnold^ maker, London, engraved on the lock ; and such 
minute traits of feeling or observation are valuable in 
books of this description. 

On arriving at Soeatoo, Clapperton paid the Sultan 
and his court an early visit, for the purpose of. deliver- 
ing his majesty's letters and presents. He dressed in 
his uniform, and took with him the prestents which were 
ready packed in separate parcels, and all just as they 
had left the maker's hands. These presents consisted 
of a red silk umbrella, silver mounted ; a message cane, 
silver mounted ; twelve yards red damask ; twelve yards 
sky blue; twelve yards red silk; twelve yards blue 
silk ( twenty-four yards cambric ; two pounds cloves ; 
a fowling piece, brass mountings, single barrel ; a plain 



fowling-piece, double barrel ; a pair of pistols for Bel- 
lo's eldest son ; two short swords ; two boxes of rock- 
ets ; a quantity of powder, balls, fliintSy and small sbot ; 
one ream of Boglish foolscap papery two bundles of 
black lead pencils ; coloured prints of the royal fAmily^ 
and of some celebrated battles ; two plain journal books ; 
a dozen pair white cotton stockings ; a dozen pair white 
cotton gloves ; a time-piece and gold watch by Rigbjr ; 
together with chains, knives, looking-glasses, bridles, 
trunks, a new testament in Arabic; part of the old 
testament ; the Koran in Arabic ; Euclid's Elements in 
ditto; History of the Tartars under Tamerlane; Psalms 
of David, and some other books in Arabic. AU these 
gifts were received most graciously, especially the Ara- 
bic copy of Euclid, for BeUo said, that the only- copy 
which had ever been in his possession, and which had 
been procured by one of his relations at Mecca, had been 
destroyed by fire. He said, therefore, that he could not 
but feel very much obliged to the King of England for 
sending him so valuable a present. 

It was not very long after this, that in rather an unae- j 
countable manner a considerable change took place in j 
the feelings and conduct of this capricious despot to- 
wards Clapperton. The change was produced, as he , 
himself declared, by the receipt of a letter from the 
Shiek of Bomoa, wherein it was pretended that ths 
English traveller came in the capacity of a spy from the 
government of Great Britain, and advising that he should 
be put to death ; for that, if the English met with too . 
great encouragement, they would come into Soudao, one , 
after another, until they got strong enough to seise oo 
the country, as they had done on India ; which, it was ' 
said, they had basely wrested from tiie hands of the ' 
Mahometans. These insinuations were repelled iodig- i 
nantly by Clapperton ; but they took a strong hold of 
the mind of the Sultan. All things eoosidered, we . 
are not quite sure that this shrewd savage acted £v ' 
wrong, at least in a selfish point of view. i 

Soeatoo is described by Clapperton as being die largest | 
and most populous town which he had seen in the in- ' 
terior. It stands on the top of a low hill, having iu 
northern wall bounded by a beautiful river, formed of | 
the united branches of several streams, whidi take dMtr 
rise to the south of Kushna, and flow past Zirmie. j 
After passing Soeatoo, this river proceeds in a south- ' 
westerly direction, and enters the large river Quorra at 
the distance of four days' journey. It is well stored 
with fish, and supplies abundant food to the neighbour- | 
hood. In speaking of the manners of the inhabitants . 
of this part of Africa, they are described as possessing | 
rather a pleasing; exterior, with a softened degree of bar- ' 
barism, which betokens inward qualities capable of be- 
ing well cultivated. There still prevail among them, 
however, the most frightful notions on various points of 
morals, with far too general a disregard of modesty and 
virtue. Of their religion our author speaks in the most 
cutting terms of reproach ; their whole ritual consisting 
of praying, or appearing to ptay, five times a-day, with- 
out understanding one word they say, and in going 
through some unmeaning ceremonies. Of the real value 
or uses of religion they have noi the most distant idea ; 
and it seems, m short, to be nothing more or less than 
the tirin belief that the goods and chattels, wives aod 
children, of all those who differ from them in matters of 
faith, ought to be their property ; ^* and that it is quite 
lawful in any way to abuse, rob, or kill an unbeliever." 
The Fellatahs, indeed, from the highest chief to the 
veriest beggar, are one indiscriminate mass of thieves, 
pilferers, and robbers. They scarcely punish murder' 
wiih the most simple reprehension. Maniage they 
hardly comprehend ; and licentiousness, in th: last de- 
gree abhoirent to the feelings, universally prevails. 
Their own wives — if wivts they can be called-.-and cbil' 
dren, they part with like cattle, without the slightest 
sentiment of compunction. And the worst psrt of all 
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4ii9 scene ot degradation coDsists in the very slender 
prospect that it holds out to the introduction of any sure 
and permanent system of improvement. Europeans can 
hardly trer hope to establish themselves, except on the 
sea-coast ; and without European aid, there cannot take 
pLsce any sensible revolution in the moral features' of 
tbe country. Africa must, in all probability, remain 
for agea the same polluted country which it now is ; and 
there roust still be sacrificed on its inhospitable deserts 
many enterprising travellers, before thcr«; can be insinu- 
ated tliai wedge which is destined to move the ungainly 
heap, and lift it from its present ** slough of despond." 
We must now touch on the melancholy catastrophe 
which terminated this expedition— the death of the only 
surviving traveller. While at Socatoo, Clapperton was 
taken seriously ill ; — ^his body, from bsing robust and 
vigorous, became weak and emaciated, ^^ and, indeed, 
was little better ^an a skeleton.** His narrative or 
journal ceases at this point, and is taken up by the 
young man Richard iiauder, whose indefatigable exer- 
tkms in the service of his master merit the highest en- 
c:iraium. Ttie closing scene of poor Clapperton is drawn 
up with tbe most affecting interest, and we cannot for- 
bear inserting it in the words of Lauder, slightly 
abridged : — 

THE DEATH OF CLAPPEUTON. 

^^ His sleep was uniformly short and disturbed, and 
tro tbled with frightful dreams. In them he frequently 
reproached the Arabs aloud with much blttimess. I 
resd to him daily some portions of the New Testament, 
and the ntnety-fifth psalm, which he was never weary 
of listening to ; and oo Sundays added the church ser- 
vice, to which he invariably paid the profoundest atten- 
tion. I fanned him for hours together, and this seemed 
to oool the burning beat of his body, of which he re- 
peatedly complained. Almost the whole of his eonver- 
sation turned on his country and friends, but I never 
heard him regret his leaving them ; indeed, he was pa- 
tient and resigned to the last, and a murmur of disap- 
pointment never escaped his lips. On the first of April 
he became suddenly worse, and his sleep was more and 
more disturbed. He then took some medicines, which 
did him no good. About twelve o*cloek Of the day he 
said, ^ RIehard, I shall shortly be no more ; I feel my- 
self dying.* Almost choked with grief, I replied, < Ood 
forbid, my dear master ; you will live many years yet.* 
^ Don't be so much affected, my dear boy, I entreat 
you,* said be t Mt is the will of the Almighty ; it can- 
not be helped. • Take care oi my journal and papers 
afber my dtiath.* He then took my hand between his, 
and looking me fiill in the face, while a tear stood 
glistening in his eye, said, in alow, but deeply-affecting 
tone, ' My dear Richard, if you had not been with me, 
I should have died long ago ; I can only thank you 
with my latest breath.* The same evening he fell into 
a dumber, from which he awoke in much perturbation, 
and said he had heard, with much distinctness, the toll- 
ing of an English funeral belL About six o'clock in 
the rooming of the 11th, on asking how he did, he an- 
swered he was much better, and requested me to shave 
him. He had not sufficient strenirth to life his head 
frum the pillow ; and after finishin;^ one side of the face, 
I was obliged to turn his head in order to shave the 
other. As soon as it was done, he desired me to fetch 
him a looking-glass which hnng on the other side of the 
hut. On seeing himself in It, he observed, that he looked 
quite as ill at Bomoo, on his former journey ) and ashs 
bad borne his disorder so long a time, he might yet re- 
cover. On the following day, he still fancied himself 
getting better. He ate a bit of hashed guinea fowl in 
the day, which he had not done before since his illness, de- 
riving his sole sustenance from a little fowl-soup and milk 
and water. On the morning of the 13ch, however, being 
awake, I was much alarmed by a peculiar rattling noise. 



proceeding from my ma8ter*s throat, and his breathing 
was loud and difficult ; at the same instant he called out 
*" Richard !* in a low and hurried tone. I was imme- 
diately at his side, and was astonished to see him sitting 
upright in his bed, and staring wildly around. I held 
him in my arms, and, placing his head^ gently on my 
left shoulder, gazed a moment on his pale and altered 
features; some indistinct expressions quivered on his 
lips ; he strove, but ineffectually, to give them utter- 
ance, and expired without a struggle or a sigh. When I 
found my poor master so very ill, I called out, with all my 
strength, ^ O Ood, my master is dying !* which brought 
Pascoe and Af udey (the two black servants) into the 
apartmenL Shortly after the breath had left the body, 
I desired them to fetch water, with which I washed the 
corpss. I then got them to assist me in taking it outside 
tlie hut ; laid it in a clean mat, and wrapped it in a nheet 
and blanket. Leaving it in this state two hours, I put 
a large clean mat over the whole, and sent a messenger 
to Sultan Bello, to acquaint him of the mournful event, 
and ask his permission to bury the body after the man- 
ner of my own country, and also to know in what par- 
ticular place his remains were to be interred. The mes- 
senger soon returned, with the Sultan*8 consent to the 
former part of my request; and about twelve o*clock at 
noon of the same day, a person came into my hut, accom- 
panied by four slaves, sent, by Bello, to dig the grave. 
I was desired to follow them with the corpse. Accord. 
i^K^y* I saddled the camel, and putting the body on its 
back, and throwing an union-jack over it, I bade them 
proceed. Travelling at a slow pace, we halted at In- 
gavie, a small village, built on a rising ground, about 
five miles to the south-east of Socatoo. The body was 
then uken from the camers back, and placed in a shade, 
whilst the slaves were digging the grave ; which being 
quickly done, it was conveyed close to it I then open- 
ed a prayer-book, and, amid showers of tsars, read 
the funeral service over the remains of my valued 
master. Not a single person listened to this peculiarly 
distressing ceremony — the slaves being at some dintaoc.', 
quarrelling and making a nnise the whole of the time it 
lasted. This being done, the union-jack was uken off, 
and the body was riowly lowered into the earth ; and I 
wept bitterly as X gazed for the last time upon all that 
remamed of my generous and intrepid master. All the 
trying evils I had endured never affected me half to much 
at the bitter reflection of this distressing period." 

Thus died Captain Clapperton, on the 13th daj of 
April 18t7« iOf ^^ believe, the thirty-ninth year of his 
age, a victim to an inflammatory disease, which origi- 
nated in that which sends too many equally strons 
Scotchmen to the grave, — a regardlesitneas of tbebanefiu 
consequences of damp on the constitution. Lauder 
found his way in nine months to Cape Coast, notwith- 
sunding the invidinusness of certain villainous Portu- 
guese,, who endeavoured to molest him and prevent his 
communication with his countrymen. He sailed in the 
Esk sloop of war, and disembarked in England on the 
30th of April 1828. 

With regard to the settlement of that singular pro- 
blem respecting the rise, the course, and the disembogue- 
ment of the Niger, we are, in this work, furnished with 
absolutely no observations on which any distinct cun- 
clusions could be satisfsctorlly founded. It appears 
that the large river, which agrees with tbe Niger of 
Park, is not known by that title to the Fellatahs, (or 
Foulahs,) but receives fi^m them, as well as from the 
natives of the other provinces through which the mission 
proceeded, the name of Quorra. This stream, which, in 
some parts, is as wide as the Thames at London, runs 
in a direction from Socatoo to the coast, or from north 
to south, with a slight curvature towards the east. At 
the town of Funda, however, there is a break in the 
river, and between this and the town of Benin, a dis- 
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tance, we dioold fa|^>o«e, of upwaidt of sefoitj milet, 
there b a hiatus, which will require to be supplied bj 
future traTellert. At this inland town of Benin, a river, 
increased in magnitude, again commenees, but under 
the altered name of Formosa, which flows still in a 
southerly direction until it is emptied into the sea, seve- 
ral degrees to the west of Fernando Po. But this ne- 
ther fragment of the river, strongly supposed to be the 
Niger, is supplied from the ^K>cryphal charts of na- 
tives, and the whole, therefore, remains almost as much 
a matter of doubt as ever. Into Lake Tchad, an inland 
firesh-water sea, there are poured the waters of another 
large river, called the Yeou, which has been also sup- 
posed to be the inferior limb of the Niger ; but this, on 
fblly comparing the various excellent diagrams con- 
tained in this and preceding works, seems to be more 
distant from the truth ; for, between this lake and Soca- 
too and the country in which one part of the Niger is 
situated, there runs a chain of high mountains, which 
must necessarily form the ^^ water-shed** in this district 
of the country. There is another river, the Shary, of 
equal magnitude, which is emptied into Lake Tchad, on 
the southern side ; but it cannot by any hypothesis be 
reconciled with the Niger. 

Before concluding, there is one other subject of some 
interest to which we would wish to allude. All the par- 
ticulars which Clapperton could gather regarding the 
death of Park, served to establish the truth of the ac- 
counts previously circulated in 'this country. Clapper- 
ton was hiformed that Park arrived at Sego with forty 
attendants ; that he there obuioed permission to build a 
vessel, but that, before it was ready, thirty.flve of his 
followers had died ; that he neverthelcsr embarked with 
Ae remnanit, with the intention of following the course 
of the river ; and that, having shortly afterwards been 
attacked by the Tuaricks, all in the boat were killed. 
It is interesting, however, to know that, in consequence 
of the calamities which afterwards overtook the perpe- 
trators of this attack, the natives of the district to which 
they belonged treat the affair very seriously, look upon the 
spot where the murders were committed with supersti- 
tions awe, and now consider it a very dangerous matter 
to meddle with a white roan. It is to be regretted, that 
Clapperton did not obuin the property of the unfortu- 
nate Mungo Park, which has been preserved at Boussa. 
It is tobe bo{>ed, however, that it may yet be sent home ; 
fbr the King of that country seems willing to dispose of 
it toapropetly accredited agent of the British government 

In dosing our remarks on this interesting volume, we 
can heartily recommend it to the perusal of readers who 
Uke a pleasure in descriptions of savage life and man- 
ners, of whicli the work contains an ample variety. Nor 
would we wiHingly withhold a modified degree of pndse 
from the blunt officer, who may be said to have sacrificed 
himself for his country. 



MISC£LLAN£OUS LITERATURE. 



[Wa five a variety to the contents of this week's LiraaABT 
JouaiTAL, by the introdactSoo of only one critical notice, snd by 
devottafftheTcttorouripacetomiiceUaiieous litnatun. B^bam 
•nxlotts to avow monotony, we shaU ooBttiooaUy IMkm Oils BtaL 

K0CTB8 BBNeiRIANA. 

So. 11. 

By the Etiriek Shephnd. 

Prettnt^WAT^ Collihs, Dovald, Navct, and 
Jmav. 

Wat. Sit down an' sing out the sang wiselike, ye 
gUlkit Jand. What tigniles bi«ing upan' dtwn the 



house that gate, i* the time of a good sapg, and letting 
folk just hear a screed now and then ? 

Nancy. Time about wi* ye, Wat, either for tak or 
sang, as lang as ye like. 

Wat. Fient a sang ever I could sing in my lifb but 
auld John Nicol o* Whun« an* I damn for my life sing 
it, for fear the master hear me. 

Nancy. N a ns h e'll no hear us the night; hc*t 
ower thrang making poets, to heed what we are doing. 

WaL Eh ? What's the gowk saying ? 

Donald. Hersell no pe hafing great mooch deal to lip- 
pen to she's mhaster. Him have nothing to do but lay 
him's lug to te hole in te wa', and ten sUe pe hearing te 
whole gnothac. 

Collins, Ay, and then he will be after putting it aU 
in the papers, that the whole country may be put upon 
taking it out again, and making an exposition of us. I 
have many songs of my own dear country, but the deril 
a one of them dare I be after singing, for fear of an ex- 
position. 

Nancy. I never thought onj shame o' aught I ever 
said or sang yet, an* I carena if it were a' put in black 
an' white. An' sae, if nane o' you will begin, I'll gte 
ye a sang that a sweetheart o' mine mads about myseO, 
and sent me it in a Valentine. 

Kanot iingt. 



O SAW ye this svreet bonny laasie o* mine, 
Or saw ye the smile on her cheek aae divine ; 
Or saw ye the kind love that speaks in her ee ? 
Sure naebody e'er was sae happy as me ! 



It's no that she danoes sae light on the green, 
It's no the simplicity mark'd in her mien ; 
But O, it*s the kind love that speaks in her ee^ 
That makes me m happy as happy can be. 



To meet her alane 'mang the green leafy trees. 
When naebody koos^ an* wlien naebody sees ; 
To breathe out the soul in a saft melting kiss- 
On earth here there*s nae^iing is equal to this. 



I have felt every bliss which the soul can ei^joy , 
When friends drded round me, and nought to annoy ; 
I have felt every Joy that illumines the breast, 
Wlien the fiiU fiowing bomd is most warmly caress'd ;-« 



But O, there's a sweet and a heavenly charm 
In life's eariy day, when the hoeom is warm ; 
When soul masd wi' sool in a safi melting kiafr— 
On earth sure there's naothing is equal to this ! 

Wat. Od, you women are aye singing about kissing. 
Fient haet ye can sing about but kissing I I wish ye 
were a* kissed blind. 

Donald. She pe a wetj cood and a very Ihoving song. 

CMns. Why, now, Nancy, *pon my shoul that was 
no lover of yours at all— at all — who made that song ; 
for the fallow who made it has been as good a poeter as 
my own dare beloved Paddywhack. And so, if it was 
a lover of yours, yon must be after telling us his name. 

Nancy. I will not tell his name, fbr he ia a very mo- 
dest young man ; and if he heard me singing It, he wad 
be fit to sink down through the gionod. But a J and a 
H stand for his name. 

CottiM. A JandaH? Why, then, tiiatttandafcr 
Robie Bttitti, and to be sure it does. 
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WaL The nuui^t « gowk ; for that stands for our mas- 
ter's name. 

CoUiHA, The deYil it does ? Whj, and to be sure, I 
knew it stood for sooiebodj. 

Namcy, But it is not a song o* our master*s, for the 
lad that wrote it b a diker to his business, and a very 
good an* amiable lad he is, though I saj it that shoudna 
sa J it. But oome now, Wat, ye promised us Auld John 
Nicol. 

OmncM. O, Auld John Nicol I Auld John Nicol ! 

WaU 1 maun gang an^look wiiat thae decTils o' 
beasts are doing first. 

Omnet. No, no ! If you gans to the beasts, well no 
see you the night agam. AiUd John Nicol ! Auld 
John Nicol ! and sing him without the owerword. 

Wat Kah I It winna sing for man aUve without the 
owerword* 

AOLD JOHir mcoL. 

ni sing of an anld forbear o* my ain, 

Tweeddlum, twaddlum, twenty-one^ 
A man that for fiin was never outdone, 

And his name it was Auld John Nicol o* Whan. 
Ankl John Nicol be Wed his ^bss, 

Tweeddlum, twaddlum, twenty-one, 
Am* wed he llldt the toasts to pass. 

An* if 8 hey for brave John Nicol o* Whfifi ! 

Aidd John Nicol gaed oat to light, Ike 
Bat a' gaed wrang that should hae gane right, ke. 
Then anki John Nicol kneel*d down to pray, 
Bat never a word John Nicol could say. 

Aold John Nicol he lo*ed a lass, 

But I darena tell you what came to pass ; 

For the beadle came i^ in an unco haste, 

An* summon*d him down to speak wi* the priest 

Then auld John Niod he changed his hue. 

For hit Ace it grew red, an* his face it grew Wue. 

John Nicol gaed out, John Nksol gaed in. 

An* he wkdi*d he had been in the well to the ehin. 

« Shame &* H !** quo* John, « I of^ hae ibtm^t 
Wha wins at women will lose at nought ; 
Bat I hae heart to do ill to nane^ 
See I will e*en mak the hHsie my ain.** 

Then sold John Nkol he got a wife, 
And he never got skcan fim in his life ;^ 
Now, John Nteol he sings firae mom tUl e'en^ 

Tweeddlom twaddlom, twenty-one. 
The happiest man that ever was seen. 

An* it's hey for brave John Nkxd o' Whan ! 

DotMU It was pemg te very pest ting te ould fellow 
could doo to pe taking the pretty mhaids altogether. 

Nancy. What for have you never taken a pretty maid 
a'thegither, then, Donald ? could ye no get ane i* your 
ain country? 

Donald, Hut, ay, hersell could have peen ketting one 
pettar enough, and she was very crcat in Ihove with 
te minister's mhaid of Assiot, and was very sorry when 
ahe had to go and left her. Put it is te love story— 
Who sings now ? 

CoUinM, MTiy, I'll sing you a song, that I will, and 
m genuine one of my own dare country too, maide be 
that blessed fdkw, Paddy Whack, the poet of Tip. 
perary. 

mvVIS DJBLAHT^ 

In sweet Tippenury, the pride of the ihfong^ 

I have danced a good Jig, and have sai^ a good song; 



On the green, as I oqper'd, I scarce bent the f 
To a bottle a firiend— «nd no fqe to a lass. 
At hurUng, my feDow could never be found. 
For whoever I jostied soon came to the ground ; 
And the gfa-ls all swore that they ne*er could meet any 
Could tickle their fimcy like Dennis Delany. 

Chorus. 
With my whack about, see it out, Dennis my Jewel, 
Och! why will you' leave us? How can you be cruel? 
Paddy Whack may go trudge it, and Murtoch 0*Blaney, 
We*ll part with them all for dear Dennis Deiany. 

Yoong Sheelah O'Shannon was so fond of me. 
That whenever we met we could never agree ; 
Says I, « My dear Sheehdi, we'll soon end the firay. 
For no longer in sweet Tipperary 111 stay.*' 
When the girls all found I was going to leave them. 
They swore that from death the world could not save 

them: 
<' O we*ll leave all our friends, though ever so many. 
If you*U let us go with you, swaite Dennis Deiany !** 
With my whack about, ftei 

To the road then I went, and I tm^fed it along. 
And, by way of bdng silent, I lilted a song; 
'< Hey forDublita!" says I, « where lilies the fine IttM* 
Get married, and drink, and ne*er mind how time passes. " 
But when I arrived, and found every lady 
Short-waisted^-thinks I, They are married already. 
" By my shoul, now,** says I, *< marriage here is the fri- 

shion. 
To breed young recruits for defence of the nation." 
With my whadk about, &o. 

To the grand panorama, that every one talks o^ 
Away then I goes and immediately walks off; 
But I were astonished, as much as e*er man was. 
To see a sea-fight on an ocean of canvass. 
But some were a-weeping^ and some were a-wailing, 
Where Dublin once stood to see shtpo now a-sailing ; 
But what in my mind made it still seem the stranger. 
Though I stood in the midst, I stood out of all danger. 
With my whack about, &c 

Then to see a fine play^ which I ne'er saw befors^ 
To Crow Street I went, without three or four more; 
And up stairs I walk'd, fiir to see things the better, 
And bought a play-bill, though I knew not a letter. 
But the crowd was so great, and tiie players so fanny, 
I hiugh*d more, I'm sure^ than the worth of my money ; 
But the boys went all mad, and I maddest of any. 
When all the musidans play'd Dennis Dehmy. 
With their whack about, &c 

DtmaUU Shebea very nonsensical bhaistof a sons, 
and not half so good as a fine Scottish song. There Is 
not a little girl in all my native country of Assint, who 
will not pe mhaking a bettermost song tan tat whenever 
she pe coins into Ihove. 

CoUim. \Pon my shoul and body, but you are out of 
your reckoning there, old buckeen ! for there never 
was a num or maid among you all could make a song 
with Mr Paddy Whack. 

Nancy. I'll wager our ain little Jeannie there has 
made as good a sang sin* she fbllin loveas ony in a' Ire- 
land. 

Dtmaid. Ha, ha, ha ! She would be liking to hear 
it, just to put town te Erisher wit hb crhaund songs^ 
ha, ha, ha I She would pe liking very great to hear it. 
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JXAK tillgt* 
U 

There's a boniif bonny laddie that I ]un •* ! 
There'e a bonny bonny laddie thai I ken o' 1 

And although he be but youngs 

He hat a sweet wooing tongue^ 
The bonny bonny laddie that I ken o* ! 

2. 
He has waled me for his ain, an* I trow hhii» O I 
For it's needless to deny that I kit him, O ! 

When I see his face oome ben^ 

llian a' the Uds I ken, 
I think them sae fiur fiur below him, O ! 

a 

There Is Annie, the demure canning fidry, ! 
Our Nancy, an* Bum's bonny Mary, O ! 

They may set their caps at him, 

An* greet till they gae blin'. 
But his lore frae his Jean will nerer rary, O ! 

4. 
He*ll oome to me at e^eii thongh he's weary, 1 
An* the way be baith darksome an' eiry, O 1 

An* hell tirl at the pin, 

An* cxy, ** Jeannie^ let me in, 
For my boeom it horns to be near ye^ O ! " 

5. 
He's a queer bonny laddie that I ken o' I 
He's a dear bonny laddie that 1 ken 0* ! 

For he'll tak me on his knee. 

An' hell reaTe a kiss fttie me^ 
The bonny bonny laddie that I ken o* ! 

Wat. Gude forgie us, on o' kissing again I No thing 
do they think about, fVae morning till night, I believe, 
thae lasses, but kisa—kiaang I 8hame fa' me gin erer 
I heard aught like it ! 

Namcff, Wat, what was your sang about P 

WaU Hem !— I maun away see what thae plaguit 
beasu are doing. 

Omnet. Ha, ha, ha, ha ! 

Donald. Ha, ha, ha I tc Erishcr pe peat crcat much 
by a eailiag og. 

Shepherd {behind the ceiling,) Ye hae done verra 
weel for ae night, bairns, an' ye may gie ower now 
when you Mice, for my sheet's filled up, an' I hae down 
every word that you liave either said or sung. What are 
ye feared for F— an' what are ye slcirling at f Tell Ule 
about the next week, and whoever tells the best ane^ my 
mend Hariy and I will bsith gie a good fairing to. 



THE TIGEa*8 CAVE. 



▲X AOTEirTOEX AMOITO THE MO0KTAIK8 OF 
QUITO. 

{Trandatedjram the Danish ofEtmqnUty and ^ Otr^ 
mam of During, by one of Ute Authors of the ^*' Odd 
Volume,'* " Tales and Legends^'* ^c.) 

Ox leaving the Indian village, we continued to wind 
round Chimborasso's wide base ; but its snow^crowned 
head no longer shone above us in clear brilliancy, for 
a dense fog was gathering gradually around it. Our 
guides looked anxiously towuds it, and announced their 
apprehensions of a vieleot storm. We soon found that 
their fears were weD-founded. The fog rapidly covered 
and obscuitd the whole of the mountain ; the atmos- 
phere was sttffbcatang, and yet ao humid that the steel 
work of our watches was covered with rust, and the 
watches stopU The river beside which we were travel- 



ling rushed down with still greater impetuosity; and 
from the clefts of the rocks which lay on the left of 
our path, were suddenly precipitated small rivulets, 
that bore the roots of trees, and innumerable serpents, 
along with them. These rivulets often came down so 
suddenly and violently that we had great difficulty in 
preserving our footing. The thunder at length began to 
roIL and resounded through the mountainous passes 
witn the most terrific grandeur. Then came the vivid 
lighming, — flash following flash — above, around; be- 
neath, — everywhere a sea of fire. We sought a momen- 
tary shelter in a deft of the rocks, whUst one of our 
guides hastened forward to seek a more secure asylum. 
In a short time he returned, and informed us that he 
had discovered a spacious cavern, which would afibrd us 
sufficient protection from the elements. We proceeded 
thither immediately, and, with great difficulty, and not a 
little danger, at las^t got into it. 

The noise and raging of th« stotm continued with so 
much violence, that we could not hear the sound of oar 
own voices. I had placed myself near the entrance of 
the cave, and could observe, through the opening, which 
was straight and narrow, the singular scene wiiliout 
The highest cedar trees were struck down, or bent like 
reeds ; moniceys and parrots lay strewed upon the 
ground, killed by the falling branches ; the water had 
collected in the path we had Just passed, and hurried 
along it lik^ mountain stream. From every thing I 
saw I thou^Rl it extremely probable that we should be 
obliged to pass some da3rs in this cavern. Vfhea the 
storm, however, had somewhat abated, our guides ven* 
tured out in order to ascertain if it were possible to con- 
tinue our journey. Tt)e cave in wliich we had taken re« 
fuge was so extremely dark, that if we moved a few 
paces from the entrance, we could not see an inch before 
us ; and we were debating as to the propriety of leaving 
it even before the Indians came back, when we suddenly 
heard a singular groaning or growling in the further end 
of the Cavern, iniich instantly fixed all our attention. 
Whanon and myself listened anxiously, but our daring 
anil inconsiderate yoiing friend Lincoln, together with 
my huntsman, crept about upon their hands and knees, 
and endeavoured to discover, by groping, from whence 
the sound proceeded. They had not advanced far into 
the cavern before we heard them utter an exclamation 
of surprise ; and they returned to us, each carrying in 
his arms an animal singularly marked, and about the 
size of a cat, seemingly of great strength and power, 
and furnished with immense tisngs. The eyes were of a 
green colour ; strong claws were upon theur feet ; and a 
blood-red tongue hung out of tlicir mouths. Wharton 
had scarcely glanced at them when he exclaimed in con- 
sternation, ** Good Ood I we have come into the den of 
a "— He was interrupted by a fearful cry of dis- 
may from our guides, who came rushing precipiutcly 
towards us, calling out, ^* A tiger I a tiger 1" and at 
the same time, with extraordinary rapidity, they climbed 
up a cedar tree which stood at the entrance of the cave, 
and hid themselves among the branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, which 
rendered me motionless for a moment, had subsided, 
I grasped my fire-arms. Wharton had already regained 
his coUiposure and self-possession ; and he called to us 
to assist him instantly in blocking up the mouth of the 
cave with an immense stone which fortunately lay near 
it. The sense of approaching danger augmented our 
strength ; for we now dbtinctly heard the growl of the 
ferocious animal, and we were lost beyond redemption 
if it reached the entrance before we could get it closed. 
Ere this was done, we could distinctlv see the tiger 
bounding towards the spot, and stooping m order to creep 
into his den by the narrow opening. At this fearful 
nioment, our exenions were snoccssftil, and the great 
stone kept the wild besst at bay. There was a small 
open space, however, left between the top of the eo- 
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tnnec and the itoae, thrangli which wt eoold tee the 
bead of the animal, iUumiaated by its glowing eyes, 
which it rolled, glaring with fury apoQ us. Its fright- 
ful xoariag, too, penetrated to the depths of the cavern, 
i and waa answer^ by the hoarss growlmg of the cubt, 
which Lioe(do and Frank had now tossed from them. 
Oar ferocious enemy attempted first to remove the stooe 
with his powerful claws, and then to push it with his 
bead frmn iu place ; and^these efforts, proving abortive, 
served only to increase bis wrath. He uttered a tremen- 
dous, heart-piercing howl, and his flaming eyes darted 
light into the daritness of onr retreat. 

^^ Now is the time to fire at him,*' said Wharton, with 
his usual calmness ; ''aim at his eyes ; the ball willgo 
through his brain, and we shaU then have a chance to 
get rid of him.'* 

Frank seiaed his doable4»antlled gun, and Lincoln his 
pistols. The former placed the muxsle within a few 
incfaesof the tiger, and Lincoln did the same. AtWhar- 
ton's command, they both drew the triggers at the same 
moment ; but no shot followed. The tiger, who seemed 
aware that the flash indicated an attack upon him, sprang 
growling from the entrance; but,ieeling himself unhurt, 
immediately turned back again, and stationed himself 
in his former place. The powder in both pieces was 
wet ; they tlicrefore proceeded to draw the useless load- 
ing, whilst Wharton and myself hastened to seek our 
powder flssk. It was so extremely dark, that we were 
obliged to grope about the cave ;' and at last, coming in 
contact with the cubs, we heard a rustling noise, as if 
tbey were playing with some metal substance, which we 
soon discovesred was the canister we were looking for. 
Most unfortunately, however, the animals had pushed 
off the lid with their daws, and the powdes had been 
strewed over the damp earth, and rendered entirely use- 
less. This horrible discovery excited the greatest con. 
stematioa. 

*« All is now over,*' said W barton « ''we have only 
now to choose whether we shall die of hunger, together 
with these animals who are shut up along with us, or 
^en the entrance to the blood-thin^ monster withovl^. 
and so make a quicker end of the matter." 

So saying, be placed himself dose beside the stone 
whidi, for the moment, defended us, and looked un- 
danntedly upon the lightning eyes of the tiger. Lin- 
coln rav^ and swore ; and Frank took a piece of strong 
eord from his pocket, and hastened to the farther end of 
the eave^I knew not with whai deaign. We soon, 
however, heard a lew, stifled groaning ; and the tiger, who 
had heard it also, became more restless and distuTbed 
than ever ! He went backwards and forwards before 
the entrance of the cave in the most wild and impetuous 
manner—then stood still, and, stretching put his neck in 
the disection of tiie forest, broke forth into a deafening 
howL Our two Indian guides took advantage of this 
opportunity to discharge several arrowa from the tree. 
He was struck more t^ once ; but the light weapons 
bounded back harmless from his thick skin. At length, 
however, one of them struck him near the eye, and the 
arrow remained stiddng in the wound. He now broke 
anew into the wildest fury, sprang at the tree, and tore 
it with his claws, as if he would hisve dragged it to the 
ground. But having at length succeeded in getting rid 
of the arrow, he became more calm, and laid himself 
down as before in front of the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end of the den, 
and a glance showed us what he bad been doing. In 
each hand, and dangling from the end of a string, were 
the two cubs. He had strangled them ; and before we 
were aware what he intendei^ he threw them through 
the openhag to the tiger. No sooner did the animal per- 
ceive them than he gased earnestly upon them, and be* 
gan 10 examine them closely, turning them cautiously 
from side to side. As soon as be became aware that 
they wwe dead, ha attend so pisrdnga bowlof lotrow, 



that we were obliged to put our hands to our ears. 
When I upbraided my hunuman for the cruel action 
he had so rashly committed, I perceived, by his blunt 
and abrupt answers, that he also had lost all hope of 
rescue from our impending fate, and that under these 
ciDcumstanees the ties between master and servant were 
dissolved. For my own part, without knowing why, I 
could not help believing that some unexpect^ assist- 
ance would yet rescue us from so horrible a fate. Alas ! 
I little anticipated the sacrifice that my rescue waa to cos t. 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had 
sunk to a gentle gale ; the songs of birds were again 
heard in the neighbouring forest, and the sunbeams 
sparkled in the drops that hung f^m the leaves. We 
saw through the aperture how all nature was revivin;^ 
after tlie wild war of elements which had so recently 
taken place ; but the contrast only made our situation 
the more liorrible. We were in a grave fVom which 
there was no deliverance ; and a monster, worse than the 
fabled Cerberus, kept watch over us. The tiger had 
laid himself down beside his whdps. He was a beauti- 
ful animal, of great sise and strength, and his limbs 
bemg stretched out at their full length, displayed his 
immense power of muscle. A double row of great teeth 
stood far enough apart to show his large red tongue, 
from which the white foam fdl in large drops. All at 
once another roar was heard at a distance, and the tiger 
ioomediately rose and answered it with a mournful 
bowL At the same instant, our Indians uttered a 
shriek, which announced that some new danger threat- 
ened us. A few moments confirmed our worst fears, 
for another tiger, not quite so large as the former, came 
rapidly towards the spot where we were. 

*^ This enemy will prove more cruel than the other,*' 
said Wharton ; " for this is the female, and she knows 
no pity for those who deprive her of her young." 

The howls which the tigress gave, when she had exa- 
mined the bodies of her cubs, surpasised every thing of 
horrible that we had yet heard ; and the tiger mingled 
his mournful cries with hers. Suddenly her roaring was 
lowered to a hoarse growling, and we saw her anxioudy 
stretch out her head, extend her wide and smoking nos- 
trils, and look aa if she were determined to discover im- 
mediatdy the murderers of her young. Her eyes quick- 
ly fell upon us, and she made a spring forward with the 
intention of penetrating to our place of refuge. Per. 
haps she might have been enabled, by her immense 
strength, to push away the stone, had we not, with all 
our united power, hdd it against her. When she found 
that all her efforts were fruitless, she approached the 
tiger, who lay stretched out beside his cubs, and he ross 
and joined in her hollow roarings. They stood together 
for a frw moments, as if in consultation, and then sud- 
denly went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from 
our sight. Their howling died away in the distance, 
and then cntirdy ceased. We now began to entertain 
better hopes of our conditkm ; but Wharton shook his 
head-~^^ Do not flatter yourselves," said he, ^^ witli the 
belief that these animals will let us escape out of their 
sight till they have had their revenge. The hours we 
have to live are numbered." 

Nevertheless, there still appeared a chance of our 
rescue, for, to our surprise, we saw both our Indians 
standing before the entrance, and heard them call to us 
to seize the only possibility of our yet saving ourselves 
by instant flight, for that the tigers had only gone 
round the height to seek another inlet to the cave, with 
which they were no doubt acquainted. In the greatest 
haate the stooe was pushed aside, and we stept forth from 
what we had considered a living graye. Wharton was 
the last who left it ; he was unwilling to lose his double^ 
barrelled gun, and stopped to take it up : the rest of ua 
thought only of making our escape. We new heard 
once more the roaring ^ the tigers, though at a dis- 
tance ; and following the example of our guides, wepre- 
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cipiCfltdy ttrtick into a side ptth. From the number of 
it)ets-and bfracbet of trees with^hidi the stonn hmd 
strewed onr way, and the slipperiness of the road, oar 
flight waaslow and difficult. Wharton, ^ugh an ac- 
tive sesroan, bad a heavy step, and had great difficolty 
in keeping pace withus, aad ve were cmen obliged to 
slacken our own on his account. 

We had prooeeded thus for about a quarter of an 
hour, whop we found that our way led along the edge of 
a rodcy diff, with innumerable fissures. We had just 
entored upon it, when suddenly the Indians, who were 
beAxe us, uttered one of their piercing Arieks, and we 
immediately became aware that th: tigers were in pur. 
suit of .us. Urged by despair, we rushed towards one 
of the breaks, or gulfs, in our way, over which was 
thrown a bridge of reeds, that sprang up and down at 
every step, and could be trode with sa&^ by the light 
foot of the Indians alone. Deep in the hollow below 
rushed an impetuous stream, and a thousand pointed 
and jsgged rocks threatened destruction on every side. 
Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over the 
chasm in ssfety ; but Wharton was stUl io die middle 
of the waving bridge, and endeavouring to steady him- 
adt when both the tioers were seen to issue fVom the 
adjoining forest ; and Uie moment they descried us, they 
bounded towards us with dreadful roarings. Mean- 
while, Wharton had nearly gamed the safe side of the 
gulf, and we were all damboing up the rocky cliff ex- 
cept Linooln, who remained at the reedy bridse to as- 
sist his friend to step upon firm ground. Whartoo, 
though the ferodous animals were dooe upon him, never 
lost his courage or presence of mind. As soon as he had 
gained the edge of thedifi^he kndt down, and with his 
Sword divided the fastenings by whidi the bridge was at- 
tached to the lock. He expected that an efl^ual barrier 
would thus be pat to the farther progress of our pur- 
suers ; but he was mistaken, for he had scarcdy accom- 
plished his task, when the tigress, without a moment's 
pause, rushed towards the chasm, and attempted to 
bound over it. It was a fearful sight to see the mighty 
animal suspended, for a moment, in the afar, above the 
abyss ; but the scene passed like a flash of lightning. 
Her strength was not equal to the disUnee : she fell into 
the gulf, aod before she reached the bottom, she was 
torn into a thousand pieces by the jagged points of the 
rocks. . Her fiue did not in the least dismay her com- 
panion ; he fdlowed her with an immense spring, aod 
reached the oppodte side, but only with his fore daws ; 
and thus he dung to the edge of the precipice, endea- 
vouring to gam a footing. The Indians again uttered 
a wild shriek, as if all hope hadbeen lost. But Whar- 
ton, who was neatest .the edge of the rock, advanced 
couraseoudy towards the tiger, and struck his sword 
mto the animal's breast. Enraged bevond all measure, 
^e wild beast collected sU his strength, and with a vio- 
lent effiirt, flxing one of his hind legs upon the edge of 
the cliff, he seized. Wharton bv the thigh. That heroic 
man still preserved his fortitude ;— he grM^edthe trunk 
of a tree with his left hand, to steady and support him- 
self, while with his right he wrenched, and videndy 
turned the sword that was still in the breast of the tiger. 
All this was the work of an instant. The Indians, 
Frank, and myself, hastened to hi« aMiefance; but liin- 
coin, who was already at his side, had seized H^artoo's 
gun, which lay near upon the ground, and struck so 
powerful a bk>w with the butt end upon the head of the 
tiger, that the animd, aUinaed and overpow e red, let go 
his hold, and fell back into the abyss. All would have 
been well had it ended thus ; but the unfortunate Un- 
coln had not calculated upon the force of his blow ; he 
s^ggered forward, reeled upon the edge of die |»eci* 
pice, extended his hand to seize upon any thing to save 
himselC^^ut in vain. His foot slipped ; for an instant 
he hovered ovef the gulf, and then was plunged into it, 
to rise no more ! 



We gave rmt to a slniek of faoKHor, and then tl&r m 
few minuies there was a dead and awfttl ^eooe. Wlben 
#0 were able to levert to our own cooditioo, I ta m ud 
Wharton fointiag «pon llhe brink of the pndplee. Wo 
examined his wound, and foand that he waa loro In m 
dreadful manner, and the blood flowed inesssantly Ibon 
the wide and deep gash. The Indians odleetod oonc 

Elanu and herbs, the applieadon of which sieroed tbo 
leedhig ; and we then bound op the m a n g J s d hmb, 
while poor Wharton lay perfoetlyinssiiaihlc. Hiabrcodi- 
ing was thidL and heavy, and his pulse beat fevoriahty. 
It was now evening, and we were obliged to leoolvo 

deft 

the 

„„ me 

fruit, I partook of a med that was the most s wiowfti l 
of my lire. No deep vidted my eyes that night. I sat 
at Wharton's bed, and listened to his deep breatbing^ 
It became dways more and more hard and deep, and Ms 
hand grasped violendy, as if in coavuldve movcnMots. 
His consdousocss had not returned, and in thb dtna- 
tion he paased the whole night. In the morning, the In- 
dlans thought it would be best to bear our woonded 
friend back to die village we had left the previooa day. 
They pluted some strong branches together, and fotm- 
ed a bridge to repass the gulf. It waa a monmfU {iro- 
oession. On the wav Wharton suddenly opened bis 
eyes, but instandy dosed them again, and lay as im- 
movable as before^ • Towards evening we^dvew aoor 
our destination, and our Indian 'fticnds, when they saw 
onr dtuation, expressed die deepest sympathy (bat the 
whde tribe assembled round ns, and uttered pisrcfaig 
cries of grief, when they learnt poor Linoohi's onliappy 
fate. Yamia, the fkir mdden whose heart he had won, 
buratinto tears ; and her brothers hastened away,acooai^ 
panied by some other Indians, in search of die body. 
I remained with my wounded friend ; he still lay apfta- 
rendy insendble to every thing that passed annmdmm. 
Towards morning sleep overpowered me. A seng of 
lamentation and mourmng aroused roe. It was the In- 
diaas retundng with Lincdn's body. Yanna was aft 
thfc head of the procession. I hastened to eseet them, 
but was glad to turn back agdn, when my eyea foU 
upon the torn and Ufidess body of our young compattion. 
The Indians had Udd him npon the tiers' duns, which 
they had strewed with green boughs ; and they now 
bore him to the burid-|daoe of their tribe. Yanoa sa- 
crificed on his tomb the most beautifol omamcot she 
possessed her long black hair—an ofoing upoQ the 
grave of him who had first awakened the fedingB of 
tenderness in her innooent bosom. 

On the third day, as I sat at Wharton's bed, he end- 
denly moved ; he raised his head, and opoiiqg his 
eyes, gaied fixedly upon a comer of the room. His 
countenance changed in a most extraordhiasy manner ; 
it was deadly pale, and seemed to be tumi^g'to asarble. 
I saw that the hand of death waa upon him. <^ All Is 
over," he gasped out, while hia looks oontinued fixad 
upon the same spot. *^ There it stands 1" and, oo say- 
ing these words, he fdl back and died. 



A NIGHT gOBNfi IN IliBLAKDW 

By the Editor of the Invermu Courier* 

It is scarcdy posdbk fbr the imaginadon even of a 
poetto pahit a mot e b ea utifu l landscape than diat whidi 
stretches between the bay of Dundalk, on the noidi-east 
coast of Irdand, and the deep seduded vde of Ravens- 
dale. The characteristic charms, both of soft and of 
Alpine acenery, are here combined. Woods of loxo- 
riast growth and ftdiage-i^vdes girdled by rocks sad 
o cean .-t he wildness and sublimity of nrimidve natoii^ 
and the social joy and fottilkj of IniaM onldvatioo, aie 
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in QffeleM beauty and magnificence 

On th»east; liaca a ridoa of lofty moontainsy their sides 

co f e tad in amnmervKh bloteomed heath, fune, and 

moaa, which aifiwd ibdter for abundance of game, wild 

baw, and aingii^ bhdi, besides scenting the air with a 

pawiliaf and d^htful fragrance. Numberless rivalcts 

burst fton fisslires in the rocks, thetr dearwaters spariE. 

ling in^ the son, and mingling in their descent with the 

green and crinwrn hues of me Tsrioas plants which it 

is the basiaess and delight of many a £iir hand to 

gather and arrange. Mineral waters also abound in the 

▼alleys — sainted weUs, canopied by rude and broken 

arches of stone, and shaded by solitary fan-like trees, 

where at sunrise and sunset the superstitious peasantry 

still repair, to partake of the blessed wateis, and relate 

Ugeods of miraculous faith and power. Scattered abng 

the shores and hills, numerous cairns, or tumuli, point 

out the grares of Ireland^s ancient warriors ; and in 

many of the secluded pastoral enclosures, fragments of 

old halls and convents— mined walls and mouldering 

archea lend interest and solemnity to the wild land- 

scape, and still wilder tsle and ballad, of the Irish moun. 



But I wander from my theme. Happening one eren- 
ing in spring to be traversing the bills to whidi 1 have 
almded, I insensibly rambled on till I had gone too far 
to retrace my steps before nightfoll. Knowing, how- 
ever, the path I was.pursnlng, I resolved to proceed in 
the direction of Carlingford hay, and, reposing for the 
ai^tin a glen at no great distance, return on the fol- 
lewing morning. The moon soon rose above the craggy 
tops of the Mome mountains, six miles to the east of 
that en which I stood, and I perceiv e d that the inter, 
vening glen or valley was tilled with a huge dense fog, 
that, spreading in the uncertain moonlight, borelio in» 
apt rrsemblanee to a wide agitated sea. In crossing 
these mountains at night, travellers are often so com* 
pletely envdoped in the mist, that, after vunly endea- 
vouring to malce their way orer bog and precipice, diev 
are fain to take shelter in some nook or cavern, till 
OMmiingdinipate the vapours. Impressed withil^ 
foer, and seeing a light issue from a hot at no great oK- 
taace^ on the sooth side of the mountain, I determined 
te take refoge under its roof, rather than incur the pro- 
bi^le risk of seeking better quarters farther onward. 
Diverging from the beaten track,* I therefore made up 
te the spot; but before reaching it, I heud the moving 
accents of a female voice, evidently engaged in the task 
of wailing or lamentation. I rapped gently at the door. 
It was opened by an old woman, bent and withered by 
toil and age, yet retaining a keen sparkling glance, and 
considerable vivacity in- her demeanour. She was evi- 
dently a true denixen of iho mountains, hale and cheer. 
fM, in spite of years and misfortune, and equally alive 
to mirth aad sorrow. The latter, however, seemed now 
to be the predominant feeling. Making known to ihs 
andsnt dame the drcurastances that had brought me to 
her door, I solicited shelter for the night. <^ Shelter," 
said she, with the true indigenous seat and cordiality— 
^^ O yes, and wdcoms ; but it*s no place for any one. 
The man of the house is dead, and his poor wife is here 
breaking her heart for him ; and good reason she has, 
for it's himself was the fine husband to her.'* 

I stooped and entered the cabin, and, at one glance, 
saw that the shadow of death had indeed descended on 
the humble cottsge. On a table, in the midst of the 
hoase* lay the corpse of a tall man, covered with a sheet, 
the head resting on a bundle of straw, partially cot ered 
with linen. Fromtheroofwerehungsheets that nearly en« 
aided the tabk, and gave it the appearance of a bed 
with curtaina. Above the head of uie corpse were pin- 
ned some paltry prints of the Nativity, the Flight into 
£|^fpt, Ifccy aad the ditferent comers of the rude tempo- 
raryjbkr were decorated with ribands, eadi bunch htmg 
Amned in tl»s shi^ of a ctoss. From this tanrhif^ 



display of foneifal poverty and finery, I turned to snr^ 
vey the interior of the cottage. One end was bosrded off 
for keeping the potatoes, and in the other was a hangmg 
irtMHTy containing a few wooden noggins and trenc&rs. 
Underneath was the iron pot^ the peasant*s sole cooking 
utendl, accompanied by a red earthen pitcher for hold- 
ing water. Several home-made candles, composed of 
strings of tow dipped in rosin, were suspended firom the 
wall; and two of them, inserted in deft sticks, served, 
with the aid of a good turf fire, to illuminate the dwell- 
ing. On a stod, by the side of the corpse, sat the mis* 
tress of the house^ a stout robust woman, apparently 
about thirty years of age. She rose at my entr jnoe, and 
motioning me to a seat near the fire, resumed her for- 
mer place. The old woman havfaig latdied the door, 
also approached the fire, and, sitting down in a comer, 
pulled out a dhudeeti, or pipe, from behmd a large stone 
which served for a hob, and began smoking, equally 
silent and sorrowful. 

After a short pause^ I ventured to ask if there were 
no other persons to be at the wake, when the grandmo- 
ther replied, that there were plenty of friends and ele- 
veeui too, but that they were all gone to buy things for 
the wake and funeraL ^ I'll warrant," added she, ^' we 
shall have a good wake, for noor Larry hhnself was the 
boy that was never backwara at golns to one; and I'll 
go bail that some of die boys frmn the Glen will come 
to help the UuU with the car up the mountain." 

The conjecture was soon proved to be correct, for, in 
a few moments, the noise of a car rattling up the rocky 
path that led to the cabin announced the approach oif 
the cavalcade from «*the town." Their arrival waa 
greeted by both the females with violent clapping of 
hands, and the most ? odferous screams — a proceeding 
wMch, I afterwards learned, was of no small importance, 
for, by its strict observatioe, it is believed that all the 
rdations of the deceased are preserved, for at least twelve 
months, from a calamity similar to that they had met to 
deplore. 

The party having reached the door, two stout men 
entered, one bearing a keg of whisky, and the othe^ a 
sack filled with loaves of bread, which they deposited 
in a comer near the fire. Two others then brought in 
a large basket, containing tea, sugar, tobacco, and pipes, 
with the deal boards of which the coffin was to be made, 
and ihe pall with which it was to be covered. A bro- 
ther of the deceased, bight ^' Jack MacShane," now an. 
proached the fire, and Mlutlng me with a low bow, said 
he supposed I was *^ a stranger in those parts." I an- 
swered in the affirmative, imd mentioned that, in co- 
ming over die mountain, I was induced, by the fog, which 
he must have seen below, to solicit shelter for the night 
** Then you are hesutily welcome," said the warm-heart- 
ed Irishman; ^^and if you don't like to stop at the 
wake, one of us will go down to the Olen with you after 
supper." I thanked him cordially for his kind offer ; 
but, my curiosity being excited to wimess a genuine un- 
sophisticated Irish wake, expressed my desire to remain 
and be present at the ceremony. 

The scene now took a diflTerent turn. The handy lads 
of the Glen, maugre the presence of the still cold corpse, 
which haunted me like a spdl, were evidently rips for 
mirth and good fellowship ; the old grandmother seemed 
nothiuff loath — and Molchy Murphy, the widow, looked 
up and smiled through her tears. We, good Protestants, 
are Uught in infancy to believe that every sign of re- 
joidng evinced on Christmas day is snother pang planted 
in the breast of the great enemy of mankind ; and our 
mercurial neighbours of the '* green isle " seem to think, 
that every burst of merriment at a wake is another mark 
of respect paid to the manes of the deceased. Both 
traditions are no doubt equally foUadous, sod ndtheris 
much to be lauded ; but we may wdl pardon the poor 
opimssed Iridi peasantry, if their mirth aad sadness be 
cloedy intermingled, aiul diange aa fast as the ligbta 
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and shadows that crost etcfa other on their tniuy moan. 
tAijis. 

" Arrsh. Sheclmh Murphy 1'* cxdaimcd a " tight hoy," 
named Bryan Roooey, ^^ I wish yoa would make us a 
bit of ^fasU, There*s plenty of good tea, white bread, 
and whisky in the house, and there*s not another woman 
in the barony that can do it better than yourself, when 
you have got the things to do It with.** 

*^ Good luck to you, Bryan,** rejoined the old woman, 
touched with his courtier-like language, ^^ you*ve got a 
tongue would wile the bird off the tree-.-many is the 
sore heart you have made ;**— 4ind she instantly set to the 
work of prepsration. A rousing turf.fize was speedily 
biasing on the hearth, aided by the active exertions of 
the aforesaid Bryan, who blew it sedulously with his 
hat ; and the iron pot, which was to serve in the double 
capacity of kettle and tea-pot, being filled wicii water, 
was in a few moments singing like ^lintie in ^' the leafy 
woods of June.** The widow then brought forward a 
box in which she kept her cloak and Sunday gown, 
and, placing it in the most advantageous situation to serve 
for a ublc, ordered the noggins to be got in requisition 
for the guests. Sheelah, the grandmother, having per- 
formed this necessary service, measured out the tea with 
a horn spoon into the pot, and then cut up two loaves 
into slices, each (to borrow a limile of Jack MacShane*s) 
being about the dimensions of <* a smoothing-iron.** 
Whatever may be urged by strong-nerved philosophers 
against ^* the cups that cheer but not inebriate,** the 
company at widow Murphy *s seemed by no means to 
recognise the force of their arguments. Noggin after 
noggin was emptied and replenished ; and if the mode 
in which the beverage was prepared did not tend to im- 
prove its flavour, it bad the effect of augmenting its 
strength, and keeping it equal to the last. After the 
*^ tea-tackle** (as Cobbett says) was removed, a more ge. 
nial and inspiring liquid was introduced. The whisky- 
keg was placed on a stone by the fire-side, and Sheelah 
having extracted a peg from one end, ^cw off a quan- 
tity in the pitcher, and handed it over to Jack Mac- 
Shane. Jack filled out a bumper in a horn, and, lift- 
ing up his eyes, drank very devoutly — ^^ Here*s Ood rest 
the soul of the poor man under boord^* — a sentiment 
which called forth a hearty ^* amen ** from all the as- 
sembled mourners. Each having pledged a libation to 
the spiritual welfare of the dec^ised, the company sll 
sat down, some on stools, and the rest on stones brought 
in for the purpose, and indulged for some time in the si- 
lent unsocial luxury of smokbg. In the meantime, the 
cottage kept filling with young people from the Glen ; 
and a sort of table was raised at the foot of the corpse, 
on which were placed nearly a dozen of lighted candles. 

This preliminary being over, the women began the 
keen, or wail over the dead, and if the mirth of tne com- 
pany had formerly been abrupt and simuluneous, their 
grief seemed now to be as genersl, unstudied, and sin- 
cere. The females wept outright, while the most 
hardy countenances among the men were bedewed with 
tears which they vainlv strove to hide. I afterwards 
lesmed, that in this wild untutored chant were recapi- 
tulated all the manly actions achieved by the deceased 
-^lis dexterity at wrestling, buUet-throwing, putting 
the stone, dancing, and leaping ; and it concluded with 
reflections on the forlorn state of his disconsolate widow, 
and the grief of his mother and friends. A noble poet, 
whose Imes may be truly termed '^ mottoes«f the heart," 
has said, 

There Is a tear for all thai dle^ 

A mourner o*er the humblest grave ; 

and it seemed to me that among these rude, illiterate 
Irish peasants, there was more of the fervour and eamesU 
ness of genuine heartfelt sorrow than I had ever pre- 
viously wimessed. When the fixliags are allowed to 
expand without chock or oontaol, to grew with tho 



growth and strengthen with tho strength, thoy atxaii s 
power, whether for good or for evil, that la oa far rs- 
moved from the dwarfish conceptions of ordinarj life, 
as the wild unpruned grandeur of an American fiDwest ii 
different from tho trim parterre or nicely coltiviuod gar- 
den. Hence those occasional bursu of hmnoiir, pathos, 
tenderness, and imagioatioB, which surpiise ua in the 
lowest Irish ; and hence those frightful atiocitioo wfakk 
ever and anon astound us, showing that the dopihs of 
human depravity can be sounded by no mocal plammet 
line, for 

In the lovrest deeps there is a lower atilL 

One extreme, however, generally begets ancMher. The 
love of mirth is fully as strong, and much more lasting, 
with the Irish, than the love of sorrow. Acoordingly, in 
our humble partjr, tho women soon wiped their eyes, and 
the men filled theur pipes, and a young man rooe and pro- 
posed that they should begin a play to baniah oloep and 
sorrow. The proposal waa hailed with acclamation ; 
and after a brief pause of deliberation, it was agseed tkst 
diey should enact the Priest and Clerk, and marry aU the 
young people present I A stool was placed in the coitR 
of the room, and Bryan Booney (who h^pened to have 
a rusty black silk handkerchief about his neck) wss 
unanimously elected Priest. Having chosen a yoong 
man for Clerk, the two furnished themselveo each with 
an apron, which they twisted up like a rope. The coe. 
mony commenced with the Priest calling out, ^^ Yon, 
Bamy Gallagher in the comer there ! come out and get 
a wife for yourself.** Bamy seemed as loath to onter into 
the holy and hapny state as Mr Malthas himaelf ooaU 
have wished ; whereupon the Clerk made up to him, 
basting him soundly, the Priest at the same time laying 
about the shoulders of his functionary, and ocdtfing 
him to ^' do his duty.** Thus admonished, Bardy wai 
fain to cry quarter, and oomnly with tho rule of the 
game. Being placed on the stool, he was asked, ^ Which 
of those pretty girls (and some of than wore resUy 
pretty) he would choose for his wife ?** — *< Commeod 
me \Q Nanny 0*Neill,** said Bamy, casting a gisnce 
towsurds a fair-haired damsel, who stood half coooealcd { 
behind tho group. Nanny threw her apron over her i 
face lest she should be seen by the Priest ; but her mo- 
desty was of no avail, for the Clerk, perceiving where 
Barny*s eyes were fixed, handed his blushing psrtocr 
from amidst a crowd of tittering fair onea, who envieJ 
Nanny her choice by such a clane likely boy as Bany, 
and seated her on the matrimonial stooL Bamy (Gallagh- 
er then saluted his betrothed with all the gUlantry dfs 
cavalier urvenUf and moved off to a part of the booie 
appropriated for the reception of the nurried pairs. 
Nanny selected the young man with whom the cere- 
mony was next to be repeated, and then joined her part- 
ner, interchanging with him those words and glsoces 
which Bums, who was deeply read in lo^ matten, 
says, constitute 

Heartfelt raptures, bliss beyond compaiv. 

In thhi manner Widow Murphy*s yonthfiil visitors were 
all united, and seated round the walls. The Priest*« oc- 
cupation being gone, he sat down himaelf on the stool, 
and sent round his Clerk with a trencher to each of the 
girls, to demand his marriage fees. These were taken 
in pledges, afterwards to be released, on condition that { 
the bride or her betrothed should sing a song or tell s , 
tale. The pledges consisted of sdssOTS, pincoshioost { 
thimbles, Sux ; and as each was held up, the partner of i 
the fair owner piqued hinMelf too much on his ** smart- | 
ness** to allow the pledge to be forfeited. j 

The tales and songs seemed idl to be inspired by die 
geniMs lod^ which had not disdsined to slied its sooth- 
ing and d^eering influence on the lowliest soenst of 
humble life. Feau of superhuman strength and dex- 
terity-^e combats of rival giants snd iho speUs sod 
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enchantments of fairies and witches, formed the staple 
themes of these unambitious representations, some of 
which were of a highlj humorous and dramatic cast, 
worth/ the collection of a Crofton Croker. 

The night was wholly spent ere the pledges were all 
redeemed, and the '^ dappled dawn** had streaked the 
east, ere the party thought of separating. The wake 
was concluded with anotner wail somewhat similar to 
the first, after which the party took leaye of the widow 
and her aged relative, and departed in a body for the 
Glen. It was in vain that I offered some pecuniary com- 
pensation to my humble entertainers. The offbr was 
gently but firmly resisted, and we therefore parted with 
mutual prayen and blessings, measured out with ful- 
ness and sincerity. On gaining the road, I found the 
darkness rapidly vanishing; the outlines of the Morne 
mountains being distinctly visible, though the loch and 
valley still lav under an almost impenetrable veil of 
mist. Early, however, as was the hour, the *< busy hum 
of men** ascended up the steep ; the labourer was on 
the moor — the bar was crowdea with boats, some ma- 
king out for the herring-fishing, some tracking in the 
bay, and others dropping along the loch. The tide of 
life, thought T, is still rolling on — still waking the pea- 
sant to his daily round of care — though it wiU beat no 
more for the poor Irish Widow's son. S^trange people ; 
that can convert their deepest griefs into sources of joy 
and merriment ; and as their earthly ties drop ofl^, make 
each succeeding bereavement but bind them closer to 
their surviving *' co-mates and brothers** of the soil I 



« SPBAKIKO OUT* IK CHURCH. 
By the Author qf'*^ Ths TradUiont of Edinburgh,'' ic 

A MOST amusing Instance of tpeaking out in church 

occurred some years ago in the church of . The 

minister, in preaching upon the story of Jonah, uttered 
a niece of declamatory rhetoric to something like the 
following eflTect : — ^ And what sort of a fish was it, my 
brethren, that God had appointed thus to execute his 

holy will ? Was it a shark, my brethren ? No it 

could not be a shark ; for God could never have ven- 
tured the prson of hit beloved prophet amongst the 
deadly teetn of that ravenous fish. What fish was it, 
then, my brethren ? Was it a salmon, think ye P Ah, 
no; that were too narrow a lodging. There's no ae 
salmon i* the deepest pule o* a* Tweed could swallow a 
man. Besides, ye ken, it*s mnlr natural for men to 
swallow salmon, than salmon to swallow men. What, 
then, was it ? Was it a sea lion, or a sea horse, or a sea 
dog, or the great rhinoceros ?- Oh, no ! These are not 
i^cripter beasts av a. Ye*re as far aff *t as ever. Which 
of the monsters of the great deep was it, can ye tell 
me ?** — Here an old spectacled dame, who had an elee- 
mosynary seat OD the pulpit-stair, thinking that the 
minister was in a real poplexity about the name of the 
fish, interrupted him with, '' Hoot, sir, it was a whale, 
ye ken." — *' Out upon ye, you graceless wife that you 
are,*' cried the orator, so enraged, as almost to fly out 
of the pulpit at her ; ** thus to take the word out of the 
mouth of God*s minister !*' 

Another amusing instance of a similar piece of in- 
decorum occurred at Biggar. It must be well known to 
our readers, that the more ignorant and zealous congre- 
gations of the Scottish church, in common with those 
belonging to what is called the SecestUm^ entertain a 
very strong prejudice against the use of written notes in 
the pulpit. The contempt with which clergymen are 
sometimes treated on this account would astonish the 
liberal minds of our English neighbours. In one case, 
which has come within our knowledge, this contempt 
proceeded so far as to occasion a speaking out. The 
minister of Biggar, in Lanarkshire, whose abilitiea, what- 



ever they might be, were held in the utmost scorn on 
account of hU reading, was one day concluding his dis- 
course, as an old woman of the true old leaven was lea- 
ving the church. He closed the leaves of his sermon 
and those of the Bible at the same time, saying, with 
emphasis, intended as a sortof clencher to his argument, 
^ I add no more '*— ^ Because ye caona !*' cried the old 
woman. 
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TBtBD EXBIBlTtOW OP PICTURES AT THE SCOT- 
TISH ACADEMY. 

{Second Notice*) 

Passiko from the consideration of the two great at- 
tractions of this Exhibition, we turn our attention first to 
the portraits. This is not because we have any undue 
admiration of this branch of art ; but, on the contrary, 
because, having rather a distaste to it, we wish to hurry 
them over in the first place. Portraiupaintmg is a very 
useful study for the young artist ; and the vanity of 
mankind (particularly in our own dear country) will 
always render it profitable ; but we hold it a dubious 
proof of any man*s qualifications fdr an artist, that, ha- 
ving mastered the t<^Qical difficulties of his art, he 
rests satisfied with being a mere portraiupainter. For- 
traiUpaintbis holds about the same rank in art, that 
Memoirs and Biographical Sketches do in literature. 
Sometimes, it is true, it catches a reflected light from 
its subject, or, when done by some master-hand, it ac- 
quires a value analogous to that which is possessed by 
CIarendon*s masterly Sketches of Character. This, 
however, is the utmost ; and it Is but a bad sign of the 
sute of ait in any country, when portraits are the only 
puntings in demand. The only portraits in any degree 
approaching to the higher class in the Scottish Acade- 
my Exhibition are, that of Joseph, by Syme (32), of 
Bishop Cameron, by O. Watson (91), and of a Gen- 
tleroao, by Graham (58). There are others with which, 
had we an interest in the individual, we might wish to 
deck our walls ; — but this is a very qualified praise. 

The rest of the pictures in the Exhibition consist of 
domestic scenes, or scenes from common life; land, 
scapes and sea pieces ; fruit and flower pieces. There 
is, It is true, one adventurous attempt-i-an ^ Archime- 
des**-^f which « least said is soonest mended." Of 
Linton's " City of ancient Greece,** we will speak along 
with his other picture. 

Domestic Scenes, and Scenes prom Common 
LiPE — It would be a vain parade of learning to detail 
the nature of this class of paindogs. As they may unite 
both landscape and figure, they give the artist a wide 
field — the hues and shades of earth, air, and water ; form, 
colouring, grouping of figures, and expression. Nor 
do they altogether want the heightening charms of asso- 
datioD, of which the more largely and skilfully the art- 
ist makes use the better, so long as he does not overstep, 
in search of them, the limits of his art ; although the 
nature of Uie subject necessarily precludes associations 
of such deep and engrossing power as belong to the 
higher walks of historical painting. 

Alexander Eraser has only one work this year, " The 
Thiker," (92,) but It is the gem of the Exhibition. 
The individual figures are all characteristic, and, with 
the exception of the female leaning over the half-door, 
all finely finished. The outline of the group is plea- 
sing, and the persons composing it up naturally and 
easily connected— >that is, we see at once how they come 
to be so pla^ together. The solid figure with his back 
turned to us, half sittiDg oo the handle of his spade, is 
oonversmg with the tinker, whe^ with ouutretched legs, 
has been aitting repairing a pan, but at the moment 
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looks up ftrchly and joyoosly, wUh his beer in his hand. 
The tiiiker*8 dog has nestled dose to his feet ; and be- 
hiod it tit two ^ubby children, looking grafdy and in- 
terestedlj at what is going on. The young woman 
leaning over the door & into the group ; and all the 
still-life accompaniments are happily disposed, correctly 
and pleaungly coloured. The deep shade from the 
houses on the side of the street, not introduced into the 
picture, is well thrown in to balance the group. 

The next picture, in point of merit to this, is ^ A 
PoUsh Jew," (102,) by S. Drummond. 

William Shiels has ibur pictures of very considerable 
merit His grouping la, (except in *' The Cadger,") 
good ; his animals are all well painted ; his light and 
shade happily disposed ; his perspective bold and true ; 
his ground colour pleasing. But he has yet to study 
the art of giving a true fl^ oolour—^he last and most 
difficult task that an artist has to learn, that which we 
least seldom see mastered, and that in which Mr Shiels 
is evidently yet to seek* Some minor deficiencies we 
might point out^—as, for example, the figure with the 
leadier apron in *^ The Cadger," which either has no 
feet, or portentously short legs— and one or two others ; 
but this is a captious style of critidsm which we do not 
much afifect. 

George Harvey is an artist of great promise, and has 
already made considerable progress in the technical de- 
tails of his art ; but, if we may judge from the predomi- 
nating yellow of his pictures, he must lately have been 
suflfering from the jaundice. His shades are too timid ; 
he does not throw the interior of his buildings sufficient, 
ly back. His figdres are repetitions of each other, and 
certainly not the loveliest objects in nature. We ought 
to except from this censure the old man in the *< I^t 
Child Restored," (146.) 

We must not pass over unnoticed " The New Dress," 
(101,) by the modest and talented Bonar. We could 
expatiate at length on itt merits, but the numbers both 
of connoisseurs and naturalists who may be seen enjoy- 
ing it every day, are a more speaking encomium than 
any that we could pronounce. Neither should Cossets 
Soldier reUting the Battle of Waterloo, still less W. 
Kldd^s << Careless Husband," pass unnoticed, but that 
our limiu forbid us. 

Lam DSC APES Axo Sea-pieces.— The landscapes of 
J. B. Kidd fall most in the eye, both finom their number 
and siEe« This artist stuck too closely, in his earlier pro- 
ductions, to the style of his reverend niaster>-they were 
clever, but too much of the iroiutor. We have a 
specimen a( this stage of his progress, (No. 91^,) of this 
year*s Exhibition. Even yet we find, in the general ar- 
rangement of his colours, and sometimes (as in No. 1 14) 
in the forms of the foliage, traces of early impressions. 
He has, however, since accustomed himself to a more 
original handling, and not only gives protnise of future 
ex^ence, but has already done much. The lightness 
and transparency of the aerial haz? in the background 
of No. 43, the rich sunshine in Nos. 114 and 151, show 
that he is not onljr possessed of an eye capable of the 
most luxurious impressions of extemid nature, but also 
in no small degree, of the power of reproducing them. 
At the same time, we would take the liberty of hinting 
to him, that there are other colours in nature besides 
bright green in the foreground, and pale blue in the dis- 
tance ; as also, that his immense clusters of tall needle- 
like hills are neither true to nature nor beautiful in 
themselves. Of all his pictures, those least tinged by 
his mannerism is, ^* Lake in Wales" (13), which is mel- 
lower in the fon^ound, and less intehselv blue in the 
distance,— one of his best pictures ; and jHo. 244 incU- 
culably his worst. 



Pnndmoa llli tamen occupaTit 
Ewbank homores ; 

that is, in atflBr at nomber and size conjointly are con- 



cemed. Our old friend^s sea-pieces are, in genaraly wor- 
thy of him ; but that they are such decided rroetitioaB 
of what he has given us before. The same sky, with 
swelling glany waves beneath it, over which mellow- 
tinted boats are heaving — or the waveless mirror of the 
sea, broken into a ripple by the eternal buoy, with build- 
ings or vessels looming dimly through a dry base — the 
materials of his paintings liave become as familiar to na 
as our alphabet. The most original is the shipwreck, 
a painting which has some m^its and many defects. 
No. 215 looks to us as if it were unfinished. The moat 
pleasing, in our estimation, of what he has this year ex- 
hibited, is his pleasing UtUe <' Landsaipe" (242}. 

Crome, of Norwich, has several paintings, or whidi 
his moonlighu are the best. Of them, the *' Scene be- 
tween Delft and Rotterdam" (90) pleases us most Our 
only objections to it are, that the moon is of too unaob- 
dued a white, and perhaps the whole of the objecta too 
distinct. In 108, the distance of the moon bdiind the 
branch of a tree is finely brought out, and the shadow 
cast by the boat is true to nature ; but the coloura are 
too much those of daylight. This charge applies, in 
some measure, to 194, as does that of too mudi distinct- 
ness in the objecU to the whole three. 

His townsman, Deane, has also several pictures, which 
indicate considerable talent— in particukr. No. 103. 

Stark has one picture in this Exhibition, which, but 
for one fault, and that, we fear, a vital one, would folly 
have maintained his reputation. On one side we have 
a fine group of trees, on the other we have a still finer 
▼ists thiou^ an opening m the forest ; but unfbctunatdy 
these two parts of the picture are so constructed that, 
ttwn no standing point, can we catch the right effect of 
them at ence. Is there no device by which this might 
be amended ? for, in every other respect, the pSctare ii 
one of the able artistes happiest efibrts. 

W. Linton is a gentlemnn in whom we have been 
very much disappointed. His paintings make fine en- 
gravings; and m particular we have seen one, which 
pleased us much, of the " Grecian city," now exhi- 
biting here. His colouring (to say nothing of the way 
in which he mixes up and lays on his colours) is the 
most extraordinary and unnatural that can well be 
conceived. His view in the island of Jersey (137) is a 
work of great genius, but it would be much more felt in 
an engraving, which could give all that is good of it, 
without the painful effects of his false colouring. 

Fruit akd Flower-pieces— Percy Forster has 
two fruit-pieces (76, 325), which, as far as nxs^* the in- 
dividual fruit, can scarcely be surpassed. The truth of 
the colouring and the transparency are alike excellent. 
This is, however, only thq first stige in this pleashig 
branch of the art. He has yet to learn that happy and 
harmoniods disposition and arrangement of his fruits, 
according to their forms and colours, of which Lance 
has shown himself to be a master, (80.) Miss Crome 
has also a very meritorious fruiupiece, (36.) We are 
not aware that any of the flower paintings merit parti- 
cular notice. 

It is very provoking that these artists will not ac* 
commodate their works to our dassificatioo. There is, for 
example, Roberu : hb Cathedral (100) bdongs to none 
of our categories, and the consequence is, that we have 
wellnigh omitted to say that it is a beautiful painting, 
though scarcely equal to -that which he exhibits in the 
other Exhibition. In like manner, Nicholson's ^^ Faidi- 
ful guardian" (156), his '« FaU of Bruar Water** (4), 
and his ^' Favourite Puss" (19), might have been 
gathered to their fathers without our attestation of their 
merits ; while we might have been deprived, on the 
other hand, of the opportunity of quarrelling with the 
artist's eternal pinky clouds in the first of th^ and the 
cold scrambling background in the second. 

Gentle reader ! we have now, in a great measure ab- 
solved our duty towards the Scottish Academy. There 
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an mray palnlingt in it ivUch we have pM tad orer in 
tilflnce, iMcause we Iwd nodiing to My in their fa- 
roar. There are many which we muat omit at pre- 
eent, but to whi^ as thcj are reaUy deierYing of notice, 
we may again rerert, '* if time and firee content be yoort 
to give.'* We have onlv one more remark to trouble 
you with at pntent. The English arttsts have come 
liberally forward to assist with their works the Exhibi- 
tioo of the Scottish Academy. We rqoioe at this ; the 
exhibitMm of the works of strangers has a natural ten- 
dency to preTCDt die growth of mannerism, and a scho- 
lastic resembUnce, which ineriubly springe up among 
a small number of artists. At the same time, we see oo 
the walls of the Scottish Academy some most inane 
daubs, and some meretricious, glaring nroducUons, which 
have, to our knowledge, already maoe the tour of half 
the exhibitions in England, and have bow been sent as 
a fit-aUer to Edinburgh. As such productions can 
neither confer additional attractions on the Exhibition, 
nor improve by their inspectioD the taste of artiste or the 
pubUc, we hope that none sudi will be exhibited again. 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
!fo.Vin. 

I MIGHT stm continue to repeat that the Catholic 
question is, indeed* CcrfAoAc,— the general theme that 
twallows up every other as of secondarf interest; but, as 
your own pnmd dty will not escape controversy, I shall 
forbear to '< grieve your heart *' farther with a subject 
tha^ whatever be its importsnce, hath a lamentable lack 
of novdty. There is a solemn stillness in Um literary 
wortA, which may perhaps be considered as introduetpqr 
to great events. Tomorrow there may come a rush upon 
the booksellers for the last new publication, the pledge of 
genius great and unexpected ; but I am an humble wiu 
ness, that on this blessed day, devoted to St Patrick and 
the second reading of Mr Peel*s bill for the relief of his 
dear childien, public curiosity, like the author of Mr 
Colbum*s last, ^^ preserves the strictest incogidto.^^ 

Yon already know that Southey is busy with Bunyan 
the brasier of Bedford, (how alliterative our vernacular 
k !)-iils poems of " AU for Love," and " The Pil- 
grims of ComposteHa," are also about tobe "cast upon the 
waters.*' " All for Love" is, I believe, of a pious vein, 
and was originally intended for the Keepsske— the 
Editor id which Annual proposed to have it scissored 
down into genteel dimenskms, which the Laureate re- 
fused to do, and leaving a weakling in iu stead, depo- 
sited it with his alma nutriXy the groat publishing house 
in Albemarle-street. <' The Pilgrims of Composlella" 
is a humorous poem concerning a cerUin youdi, who, 
by the assistance of St James, spent some weeks very 
ptoasanUy suspended ftom a gibbet, a rairade attested 
by a pair of orthodox fowl, who, to confound an unbe- 
lieving Alcade, stepped from the dish on which they 
Uy ready roasted for dinner, and crew conviction in the 
face of the sceptical magistrate. 

Being Lent, little can be expected fVom the theatres 
save «^ Lenten entertainment.*^ There are dull new 
plays, old oratorios Ul produced, sad farces, and sleepy 
bpoas. One of the latter, called " The Maid of Ju- 
dah," is under process of playing at Covent Garden. 
The story is taken fVom Ivanboe ; and the romance is to 
me something more agreeable than the dialogue and mu- 
sic of the new piece. An opera, however, many degrees 
inferior, indeed most diabolically bad, has beea drawled 
through for a night or two at Dmry Lane. It is en- 
titled ^< The Casket." Our British composers have fall- 
en into a leaden slumber, and the trick of the theatres 
now is, to get some ** puny whipster" to fit the music 
of such men as Mozart and Rossini to the purooses of 
a medley, called an opera, for which songs are furnish. 



ed by an aspiring scene^shlfter, and oonversatloiis by a 
eailioy. When the compound ia perfect in its ingre- 
dieols, it is divided as nearly as may be into wree 
equal psrtt by the critical stage-manager, who presents 
it in this state, with great self-complaoency, to the nan. 
seating .palate q( a mueh-abnsed public Of such is 
" The Casket,**- and Iti reception has been in propoc- 
tion to its deserts. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE LOST STAR. 

By the AtUkor of ^^ The Opening of the Sixth Aof.** 

Thx once bright star !— >Where is that star. 

That sentinel on high ; 
That lamp, which, gleaxiiin& lay aftr 

Upon the spangled aky ? 
O, say, ye gems of heaven ! O, say. 

Where b your sister gone; 
To what dim region fled away. 

That bright and lovdy one? 

Hath she forgot her patii to traee 

Through ether's boundless blue ? 
Hath she forgot her dwelling-place 

In the vault of azure hue ? 
Homeless and desolate is she, 

The wondering worlds among ; 
Tell me, ye forms of mystery, 

That sail heBven*s sea along? 

Perchance her fires are all gone out, 
And she is dark and drear, 

Tost masterleas upon her route^ 
A thing of dread and fear: 

Upon her sunless orb no ray- 
No being on her breast ; 

And thus, perchance^ she ^peedaaway 
To her eternal rest. 

Or it may be, that He, whose voice 

First bade the worlds to be, 
And all the starry realms njoioe 

In heavenly harmony ; 
ETen He, perehane^ hath w01*d tet all 

The universe shall die, 
And this firir star the first to fiOl— 

Prophetic mystery ! 

She is gone out ! she is gone out ! 

The beautiful, the bright ; 
Fled to some place of awe and doubt, 

Beyond the bounds of light. 
She is no more ! she is no more !— 

From her starry station riven ; 
A void is where life was before— 

A worid is swept firom heaven ! 

E. W. C. 



TIME AVD CHAKO^.— TWO tOXITITS. • 
L 

OKI balmy night, of beauty, and of Joy, 

A bright-eyed maiden, and a dark-hair*d boy. 

Stood by a stream, whose small waves, murmuringswest, 

Broke into silver ripplee at their feet, 
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'pnllal rtwflw. bf J. H. Coitlf, BRf. Stt|Wii Anriit to <li* 
King, is iQ th* ptca. 

Lord King it pMpMlig Ibr the |MH n neooiiBt oTttie Ufc 
and Writiagtof tht nilrtiwim phiintnphur Jahn Lookn^ wfaieh 
will contain extneti, never before imldiahed, Ihmi liis eonw^^ 
eooe, Engliah and Foreign, from 1680 to tftelaat year of lik lift 
in 1704, and alio from hlB Journals and Common-plaoe Book. 

York Mimstsa.-^ pobBe] mealing baa bean Md In Londoo, 
wbereasnbieripCionwaBopaMdiBrtharakttildlagoriWs noble 
structure. Lord Flti-WUliai gave £3000. and other noUamen 
and gentlemen Uberally foUowed this l«udable example. 

THOMAa lfooRn.-Our readers win learm frtth much regret, 
that the author ol LalU Rookh Is at ptesent suftring under one 
ortheaevatcstcalamitiea whidican orertake a paient^^he loss 
or his eldest daughter, a beautifta and pcomislng young lady, 
who has died in her sistesnth year. 

MiaaEi^isA PATON'a Cokcsrt.— We had prepared an article 
upon this sul^ect, which, for want of room, we areobliged to 
omit The Concert was very erowdedly attended, and the per- 
formances seemed to aflbrd very general satisfiMtion. TbeMtases 
E. and L Paton particularly distinguished themaelvcsi and they 
were ably supported, esp ec ia l l y by Mtsa Heat and Mr IIttntm^ 

FiHB AkTB.— Two of Wilklc^ oekbiated painlinffi are abont 
tobeengravefl tai the best style of art,— the Chelsea p snsionsw 
readiogtheG«etleortfae Battle of Waterloo, and Alfred In the 
Neatheni*s Cottage.— Oor townsaaan, AUan, sent up to London, 
for exhibition, a few days ago, a rery spirited painting he has 
Just finished,— Jonah about to be thrown ovefboard. We have 
no doubt that this work wUl stUl iMtther increase his waU-merited 



PBasKOL0Ov.-0n Friday, the SOth inat, an faiterestfaig and 
ahto ooamuaicatlan was read, by Mr Stone, to the Royal Medicd 
Society, on the Phrenok»gloal Derelopemcnts of the heads of a 
number of notorious eharaeters. Our readers may recollect that 
we promlaedthem, some time ago, a paper on the eranioscopy of 
Barfceand Harcb This peper was then in preparation for the 
LtTUtAET JovMMAh, by Mr Stone t but the w^eot grew upon 
his bands, till it much ezoaeded our Umlts, and assumed a dif- 
fcientand more extensive fomu— The first part of Mr Stone** 
pa p> ms devoted to a oonsideration of the question, whether 
the phicnological devdopement of Burke and Hare correspond 
with thdr acknowledged character? After depleting the charae- 
tar of each, and detailing tnimerons illustrative anecdotes, Mr 
Stone proceeded to contrast it with the phrenological devetope- 
meot. By reference to the measurements of upwards of one 
hundred crania, he proved that the organ of DestructlveneaB in 
Burke not only fkils toposseas an endowment proportioned to ttie 
extent of its alleged manifostatlon s but U bo^absolutriy and re- 
ladvely bdow the average slaa. Burkes organ of BenevoienM la 
also, unfortunately foe Phrcnotogy, proved to be above the kva- 
rageslae. Mr Stone, besides, considered the question, wheAir it 
be possible to recognise the crania af murdercn by m^oTthe 
phrenological signs attributed to them, and adduced measave- 
menta of the crania of a variety of murdcnrs, giving a brief Hate* 
ment of the atrocities of which they were guilty. A mmib« of 
the (bets brought forward in this partof hisecanmuaieatkm wave 
exoeedingly curious, and seemed to prove, beyond a doubt, the 
complete unceitatoty of phrenohigical eonchulona. Mr Stone 
then proceeded to contrast the aegmirtnveiuu and eontdtnikiiu- 
nei$ of the most notorious thieves in the Edinburgh Jail and 
Bridewell, with the same organs in aa many as eighty living Indi* 
viduabof exemplary character, by which he showed that In the 
thieves, the organ of ocTviriMeeiKts, or theft, wasMow, and etm- 
9dentiou*nest above, the average siae. the whole eommunbsa^ 
tion was a condensed mass of striking and irreelstiblefoita, which 
are decidedly ineeoncilable with many of the moet fondamental 
propositions of the phTenotegfcal theory. U is a nn ou n ced for 
puMleation, and cannot Ml to interest both th^sdentiflc and po- 
putar reader.— We were a little surprised that none of the professed 
champkms of the phrenotagieal cause were present, more especial- 
ly as many of them, we nnderatood, were aware that suchapa- 
per was to be read, as It had been announced by the author a 
fortnight prevtously. When Sir William Hamilton read his pa- 
per at the Royal Society, thecomplaint was, that nodiacusakm 
by siraagan was allowed t— bnt here, before an audienoe, inelu- 
ding some of the most distinguished liienMry.and scientific men in 
Edinburgh, where free discussion was aUowed, no phrenologUt 
ventured to take up the i^untlet. The only oliiJecthms that were 
haaarded against Mr Stone^s communioatifln, he replied to in a 
very satisfaHoty maaasr«— As the m e asum i w ats referred to are 
—meroua, it Is worthy of observation, that one of the presidents 
of the Society stated that he had himself re-examined them, and 



found than in avwyaaaa aaDnratab Hieae \ 

stiD more condusiva, from tfte circumstance of many of the mat 

important havfajg been taki by a p si u fosisi phrenoiogiat. Mil 

Stone eertainly deserves great credit for havfaig thus attacked tht I 

srisnee in the very part where it was ( 

and, by a laborious a 

fsets, haha«, in a giMt tannic ovartnMd ti»wliDla hypo. 



ThmMeai Obii^a Tha warn 
sweet Home, or the Raaa des Yacfaes," has been very 
at Covent Garden. Itowes this success prindpall;^ to 
Swiss scenes, the exquisite dresses of its Swiss peasant girls, 
two or three pretty Swiss melodfes which It witainSi 
Vestris sustains the principal ftmale part In a style wfaieh eecasi 
to have ddlghted the Lendeaars exaaaAngiy. TiMiwIaBooaci 
novdty stirring iatf» dMnatlt world of tf» asatiopQlls.— Mn 
Henry Skidons had an sassllsnt bSMlt om Tnaaiay, aaid Tbome 
a very good one on Thursday.— Last night, at the reqnaat of the 
Lady Patronessea of the Fancy Ball, the new naticaaal Opera of 
** Rob Roy" was performed for tiie first time. Madiay mad* a 
dedded hit la the part of BaiUe Nkol Jarvit, and wa vontmc to 
predict, that this win be, in foture, one of his fovonrlta charac- 
ters.— To-night, Chartaa Kemble commcneea an engagement of 
ten days, and Is to play Dom FeUxt hi the •• Wondar.**— Our 
readers are aware that Miss Nod is Just on the av« of leaving the 
stage. She is to phiyto«ight in the" Bee-Hive rtef we ^ua/ 
see that hername occurs in the bUis Jbr next veek, ItwiHbea 
long while before the blank which she will leave can be supplied 
to us { we question whether we shall ever hear our ^»— *mial me> 
k>dies sung so wdl agaia. She takes with her our sineereat wishes 
for her happiness in after Ufo,— wishes la wMeh wa are sore the 
public universally Jolni for, whilrt dM has delighted with btr ta- 
lepts, she has, at the seme time, endeared herself everywhere by 
the imasBuming modesty and gentlenaa of her mannera. 

Weekly List or Performances. 

Mftrdi 21— Mardi 97* 

Sat. The Rhals, ^ Tftr Beehive, 

Mow. Beaasf Stratagem, ^ CRarlet ill, 

Tvaa. The8<Mkf*sIiaMghter,^The'Soyadeu 

Wan. RrenfMiv Q^lcrr, 4 Ffsranrf Racy. 

Trve. The Tempest, A Vocal Concert. ^ The Bottle imp, 

Fbt. Rob Roy, ^ Paul Pry, 

MUSICAL SnORAM. 

Says Rotthd to Braham,^*' FU teO you one thig. 
When you^e kMt all your teeth, Mr Braham, how to d^* 
•'HowisitF^saysBraham. •< Ah I mto dUattok 
You must do Uka your maestro, and dng toyidw rti>>* 



TO OUR CORRESPONDEKTS. 

" Gaam and hM Poetry," by ttia author of ^ AadK Vblr." 
will appeer hi oar nest. 

Wehavemueh pl e aaui' t In adumwladgli^ the ra e dpt af Pio- 
fosBor GUlaqpiara lacent coaamnaieatkin, whkh win appear 
speedUy. 

•' The Sulor of Selkirk, a remarkably true story,* by one of 
the authors of the *' Odd Volume,** " Tafies and Legends," ftc 
is in types.— Several other interaaUng artidee are unavoidably 
postponed from a preesofmatter.— We have to return our thanks 
for the extract from BurdidTs Travds in Southern Africa, which 
confirms the opinions advanced in an Essay on '* Comets, and 
other Celestial Phenomena," published in theLtfrrary/bafwe/a 
few weeks ago.— Our Ldth corre s po n dent is informed, thatinfh- 
turc we propose devoting. If posribtek a larger space to ** Dramatie 
Criticism."— We have reedved the eommnnieattoas of " R, P.* 
of Kirkaldy, and shaU write to hhn upon tha sul^ect. 

«*The Third Dream" shall have aa eariy place.—" W. D." of 
Guisborough will hear firom us shortly; we owe him an apology 
for not having written to him sooner.— We suspect that origimi 
poetry is not the Jbrte of the author of «« Navarin," «' The Vi- 
skm," and '* The Ball t" we shall be glad to hear flromhlm ^ain* 
—There are some very sweet Itaies in •< Poor Addaid i" bat we are 
aftaid the story, fi a whole. Is baldly perfoet enough for pubfioa- 
tkm. Would tha author fovonrua with a proae artlek^ perhaps 
onsomesdentiflc sultfeet ?— Tha veiMiby •« J. B,''a]id " K. M.** 
win not suit us. 
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ADVERTISBMBNTS, 

Cofm&cted with Soienoe, LUerature, and (hi Arti. 



WAVKBLEV NOVELS. 
On thefint ofjvne will be pubUthedf 

IlTBOmiBID BY PSRMIMIOir 

ftd ^ Ktuf'f iKoft Cfifmctmut f§UH^» 

VOLUME FIRST 
OP A M sw aoiTioir op 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO U OOlTTUriTBD IV MOITTHLT YOLVUm$, ftlYUSO AND 

COEESCTSD, 

WITH A OKNXBAL PElPACSy 

Air IMTEODUCnOW TO KACH WOTXL, 

AVO yOTXl, HUnrOEICAL AVD ILLUflTEATITX, MT 

THE AUTHOR. 

I wHIi FtanlltplMei aoi YlfpMttB TftiMt noni Dfligiit 

^^)d exprMly for tht praMBt BittioB, by ttM 

MOST EfMINENTT ARTISTS. 



, to the wealthier rmnki of foctety, the Proivrie^ 
I to plaoa thorn wtthtn tkt feeeh of reeden of 



NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There t» tew drcumftances in the hbtory of letten more T9- 
merkeble than the rlie and proffreti of the Watkbley No- 
TSiA Unlike most other nroductionc of genius, they had 
BO inAmey to atruggle with, out reached at once the highest 
pdEft of publie faToar,— a sUtion which they have erer shice 
maintained with nndlniinished popularity. 

The eireuIatloB of these works having been hitherto eonflned, 
in a ffreat degree, — . . -- 

tors have fisolTed 

nil dames, by republishing them in a less costly, bat at the 

tiroe more etegant shaiw, and with the additional advantage of a 
periodical itsue. 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of aanouodng the 
specdv commencement of a New EniTiOMa to be published in 

MOWTHLY VOLUMBB. 

In this andertaking they have had the eheefftd eo-operation of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Explaoatory Notes, and a new Intioduo- 
tion to each of them. 

Tlie nature and exteat of these eorreetlons and additions will 
be b«t understood by giving entire, fhmi Volume First, The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional ooeupatioa of the Author of Waver- 
ley, for several years past, to revise and oorrect the voluminous 
series of Novels which pass under that naniei in order that. If 
they should evsr appear as his avowed produetiooe, he nii»:h t rcn. 
der them in some degree deserving of a continuance of the pul». 
lie favour with which they have been honoured ever since trieir 
flist appearance. For a long period, however, it aeemcU likely 
that the improved and iUusirated edition which he meditated 
woold be a poBthnmoos pubUoatioo. But the course of events, 
whidi occanootd the disaosoieof the Author's name, having, in 
A great measure, rsstoied to him a lort of parental oo&trol uver 
these WottSj he b naturally indiuied to give them to the press in 

„ Sudi 

being his purpose, it is necesiary to say a few words on the plan 
of tlw piopoiediiiHluiL ^^ 

In stating it to be revised and corrected, it Is not to be inftrred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenorof the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the diakigue. There is no 
doubt ample room for emendatton in all thaee points.— but where 
the tree fails it vaunt lie. Any atttrmpt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever Just, byalUiTing a work already m the hands of the public, 
is generally unHuecctufut. In the mo«t improbable fiction, the 
reader still desires some air of vraiscmlAanee, and does not relish 
that the inddetUs of a tale fannilisr to him should be altered to 
suit the taste of critics, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
process of fecUog is so natural, that it may be observed even in 
children, who cannot endure that a nurMry story should be re> 
poited to tbetii difTerently from the manner in whioh it was flrat 

But without alterfaig, in the sliriitest degree, either the story, 
or the mode of telUn« it, the Author has taken this opportunity 
to correct errors of the press and sUpe of the pen. That such 
ihoald exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the Publiihers found it their tartarest to huny throof h the pren 
a succession of the early editioos of the various Novds, and that 
the Author had not the usual opportunity of reviaion. It is 
hoped that the preient edition will be founa firee from cmm of 
that acddental kind. 

The Author has also ventured to make some emendatkiBs of 
a diflferent character, which, without being sudi apparent devi*- 
tions (hnn the original stories as to disturb the ^reader's fold asso- 
datioos, will, he minks, add something to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrative, or deseriptloo. These constat tn oeeaslonal 
pruning where the language is redundant, compression where the 
tKj^m Is loose, infosion of vigour where it is languid, the exchange 
or leu fordble for more appropriate epitiietS'-slight alterations, 
in short, like the last toncfaas of an artist, which eootribute to 
heighten and finish the pietuie, though an inexperienced eye can 
hardly dateet in what thsy ooodst. 



A oorreoted, and, be hones, an improved form, whiie 1 
health permit the task of revising and illustrating them. 



The General PreflHe to the new Edithm, and the Introdnetory 
Notices to eadi separate work, wUl contain an account of sum 
circumstances attending the first publication of the Novds and 
Tales, as may appear Interesting in themsdves, or proper to be 
conmranieated to the pabHe. The Author aim proposes to pub- 
lish, on this oceadon. the various lesends, family traditions, or 
obscure htetoricsl (kcto. which have formed the ground-woik of 
these Novels, and to ^ve rome account of the places where the 
I are laid, when fheie are altogether, or In part, real ; as 
IS a statement of particular inadents founded on fbet i to* 
with A more copkms Qlossary, and Notes explanatory of 
dent cHstoms, and popular s up e wtit l o i is, ratevsd to in the 



Romances. 

Upon the whole, it U hoped that the Waverley Novds, ta their 
new dresi, will not be found to have lost any part of thdr Attrac- 
tions in consequence of recdving Illustrations by the Author* and 
undergoing hM eareftd revi4oiw 
ABBoraroED, Jsnuary 18S9. 

This Edition wHI not only be improved ta the manner Just 
stated, but also enriched by the pendls of the eminent Artists 
who have been engaged to embellish iti among theM maybe 



David WiuuE. R.A. t Edwin Landsske, R.A. ; C. R. Lee- 
lie, II.A. ; Abeajiam CootBE, II.A. : A. E. Chalon, R.A. i 
G. S. Newton, A.R.A.t E. P. Stbpbanopp; H. Coe- 
bould; William KioDt J. SxANriBLD { Jobn Bubnet ; 
and R. P. Bonninoton. 
The engravings will be executed on steel, by 

CbAEABB HBATBt WiLLlAM PiBDBN t CHAELBB ROLLSt 

Jambs Mitchrll; F. ENOLBHBAnrt Ambbobe Wabrbn 4 
Robkrt OEATaa ; J. C. Edwardb ; W. J. Cooke i W. 
EwMm; Davbnpobt: Sbentoni Duwcah i Milleei 
and other eminent Engravers. 

PLAN OP THE WORK. 

I. The sise to be ryyal 18mo, printed in the very best manner, 
and hot-pressed ; each volume to contain about 400 ptges, pric* 
5s. done up in cloth. 

II. The publicatioB to commence on 1st June next t tnd to be 
eontinued rsgulArly, on the flnt dAy of each month, till the whole 
iscompldcd. 

IH. Bach volume to have a Fronttspleee and Vignette title- 
page, both oootointag snbjecte UkutrativE of the Novel to which 
they are attached. 

rV. The Work will be completed in Foety Volvmbs, com- 
mendng with Wavbrlby, and doling with Wooobtock. The 
Author^ additions wlU form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

Of* The Edition is so far advanced e^ preis, that regularity of 
publicaCkm may l>e depended on ; and, to such subscribers as may 
wish to have some <^ the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the PuUishen have to 
states that the whole of Waveelet may be had on the first of 
June, in S vols, for lOs. 



And, in like r 
Got Manneeino, in S vols, on the Ist of Angost. 
Tn AwrigoAET, In fl vols, on the 1st of OetobaB» 
Bob Roy, in t vols, on the 1st of Oeeember. 



As wdl as such othen, durim[ the progress of the Bfitioa* es 
Tales. 



its arrangement enables the ] 



I to deUver In eomplete 



The public are mpeetftiUy requested to hispect the Designs and 
Engnvmgs at the premises of the Publishers, 

And at Moon, Bova, and Geavbb, PrintMllert to his Malesty, 
6; PaU Mall, London, by whom they will be aoki eepuately, as 
will be afterwards announced. 

Printed for CADELL ii Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh; and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the 
Kingdom. 

BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For producing an Efibrvesdng 

COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 



_ ife, mild, ami Cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to relieve 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and NauHca, and counteract Addity in 
the Stomach. If fre«iuently taken, it will generally obviate the 
Ee<?essity of having recourse to Calomel, Ep»om Salts, and Other 
Stronfijand nauseuus nnedicines, which often debilitate the system 
without producing the desired effects ; and when t^ken after too 
free an indolgenc© iu (he luxuries of the Table, narticularly after 
too much wine, the usual disagreeable effects will be prevented. 

«,* There being numerous inferior imitations of these Pow- 
der* vendetl, it is necessary to observe, that the Preparer^ name 
and address, •« Butler. 73, Prince's Street, Edinburgh," areprint- 
ed in the Latol and Bill aceomiianyiug each Box of the genuine 
powders. Sold in Boxes only, at tu 9d.» or in neat cages for the 
Country, or Exportation, 10s. 6d. each. The ca.se8 for Exporta- 
tion are lined with Tin, and carefully soldered up, and thus the 
l\iA,kr )t 1 [ V Jr t iity length of time, in anycll- 

Sold hy the Prep ar er as ahove neaHoned 1 alio hy BirrLsn ^ 
Gow 4, Cbeapdde, Corner of M PauTs, London t and the pdndpai 
Druggists, and othen« in ev«7 Town of the Unfttad Kiogdon. 
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SCOTTISH ACADEMY OP PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, AND ARCfllTECTURB^ 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the ACA^ 

-^ DEMY is DOW Omb at thdx Rooms, U» Waterloo Plao^ 
By onler of the Couooik 

Wm. Nicbouwh, Sa m et aiy. 
Open from Nine tUlDudu^Adrnkrion, It. Sa a topTleketa»5fc 
The FIRST REPORT of the ACADEMY, to be had it Itie 
Rooms, and of Damibl Lisabs, 5, 91 Pavid Street 

DANCING. 
PUBUC AND PRIYATE TCHTION. 

DUN wiU open his SUMMER CLASSES, 
athte Aeademy, No, 7« India Street, oo Wedoeedey^ the 
IftofAprU. 
Days of attendaaoe. Ifonday, Wednesday, and Fiiday. 
N. B—Private Families and Boaidlng Schools attended m 
Tuesday and Tluirsday. 



Maj 



In a few days wfllbeonblished, 
3w, priioeis *' ' 
1 Edition of 



me pose 8vo, priioe 4s. 6d. boards, 
aSeoondr 



THE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 

^ INO, adapted to HOUSE PAINTING and other INTE- 
RIOR DECORATIONS. 

By D. R. HAY, House Painter. Bdhiburffa. 
D.LfZAM. Edinboiiht WHnrA&ea* TnBAosxn, 4 Amaor, 
London t and W. Cunav, Jan. de Co. Dublin, 



Tliis day it pubHihed. hy WAUOH and INNES, % Hunter 

Square, and 41, South Hanovar Street, 

In 8to, price 8s* 6d. boards. 

LAN ESSAY on MORAL FREEDOM; to 
-^^ which is attadied a Review of the Pefaiciptesof Dr 
WHITBY and PRESIDENT EDWARDS on FREE WILL, 
and of Dr BROWN'S THEORY of CAUSATION and AGEN- 
CY. By the Rer. THOMAS TULLY CRYBBAC«» A.M. 
Author of an Essay on the Extent of Human and Divine Ageney 
ia the Production of Sav ing Faith. 

In Ifmo. price Is, 6d. boards. 

n. The ANTI-SCEPTIC, or a DEMONSTRATION of the 
TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY, hidependent of PROPHECY, 
of MIRACLES, and of TESTIMONY itself, and in agreatmea. 
suie founded upon the very aigumeats which Infldeis bring to 
orerthrow it. 

Edinburgh: Printed for Wauoh it UMcai M. OoLn« Q}m» 
gow. Jambs DmrcAw, and WHirrAKsa de Co. London. 

POPULAR WORKS. 
Thisday published by JOHN LOTHIAN, 4U St Andrew 8(iaB«» 
BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of the SCOC- 

-^ TISH REFORMERS, 6 Tols. ISmot doth. 18s. 
LIFE and OPINIONS of GEORGE BUCHANAN) doth« 

\ot end TIMES of the REGENT MURRAY; doth,4l, 

ttf« Of PATRICK HAMILTONi doth. &. 6d. 

LIFE of GEORGE WISHART ; cloth. 2s. 6d. 

LIVES of WALLACE and MILL { doth. 8s. 6d. 

The PERSECUTED FAMILY. By the Rer. R. Pollok, 
with a MEMOIR of the Author; 5d edition, bds.8e.6d. 

RALPH GEMMEL. By the same Author, Sdeditloa, bdi. 
ak6d. 

LIFE of the Iter. PHILIP HENRY, 3s. 6d. boards. 

CECIL'S MEMOIRS of NEWTON, Ss. boards. 

GIBB'S INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS to eadi of 
the Sacred Books, with Directions for Scarchhig the Scriptores. 
18mo, eloth, 4s. 6d. 

Also latdy pubOshed, 

ORGANS and PKKSUYTERIANS; being a few 
Obserratiam faiteodedfor the particular benefit of Che Anti^Ov- 
gantots. ByClericus. Is. 

THOMSON'S LKTTRR to DR CHALMBRS on 
the propriety of establishing Benefit Societies in oonnesion with 
Congregation'. Is. 6d. 



THE 



This day U published, price lOs. 
EXTRACTOR ; or Universal Rq)ertorium 
of Literature. Science, and the Arts ; comprehending under 
one general arrangement the whole of the Scientifie and Enter- 
tain&g Articles fhim all the Reviews. Megailnes, and Journal^ 
pubHsMd during the months of November. December. Januarv, 
and VteXnu^, 1838-9. The whole careAilty compiled, digested, 

•f^'TSrWe^ly Number (No. XXL) U published thie day, 
cootaininf matter equal to 64 pages of the Edinburgh end Quw* 
teriy Revtews. Price only 6d. 

Published at Tea Extractoe Officb, 150, Fleet Stieet» and 
may be bad of aU BookseUeis. 



CON8TABLB*8 MISCELLANY. 

On lh9 71hMai«h was published,' prieaSs. fd* cslaeMi 

boards, or dsb fine paper, 

A P£|U^NAL NaEEaTIVB 

JOURNEY 

NORWAY, PAR^ OF SWEDEN, 

AjmntK 

I8LANJD8 AND STATES OP PENMABK, 

BT 
DBBWSNT CONWAY, 
ioHttfv Walks thnm^ awny Lands (* 
a nn nmTr»mQmTm voijna ov 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 
V* With this and every sueeeeding voluae, win be ghren, tai 
adibo n to the usuel back-title of the MIseoUany, onelbrewh 



Anttiorof < 



walk as a M^psfwArtee*, wMehmayhe enbetltated for the other 



woEKa IV turn 



1. HISTORY af the RISE and PR( 
TURE, and 
_, _S.M«Mns. ■ ■ ~ 

xVoL 



ofARCmTBC- 



TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING. 

By J. 8. MnMna, LL. D. Anthor of •* The Ulb of CMMVn,* dM. 



S. HISTORY oftheTURKWHai OTTOMAN ■aVIAR, 

foem its establishment iB 1888 to 1M8| eomprlshigafWhitovy 

Dtseourseonthe Anbe, and alee tb lifooTMehnmi^ and k& 

By EnwABo Upmam, Ks^ Author of ' 



1. HISTORY of the BMBLLIONS to UUBLAMD ia the 

years 1798 and 1808. 

Bdinbia|*t Primed for CoxariBui tc Oo.s tad Hncr. 
CnAHoa, ft Co^ London. 

Preparing for early pobBeattn, 

imee7e.«stra ooffo^ 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC sketches; 

POUNDED OV Tirt 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
BV W. M. H£THERINOTON, AM. 

''WeHiliitj U wire n hafipy f^ 
To be no better ttien a hoiMlTalnin r 



Hranr* 



t CoMTABui ft Gn»* tSk 
MOi, and Osb LaaAak 



NEW Norsu 
TH£ LAIRDS OF FI 



««Ili knowMfe of lifo b uB|nBHiwaLli» nd tti 
ffOwuieof severe carleatnre equally sow"— aiM. 

" These Tolnmes are written by a persenof taste and 
-one who might bestir himself to better thta^s."— n^ 

"The Lairds of FtfooKhiMla aensirterahte oeigiMlft 



nius.'*-»Coifra«t 

'•This Novel, like theNovebnf the AnAor of W( 
bejnad oeery where.*— Oftscrser. 

Bttsbuigh: Cow8XAM.a ft Go* 19, Wiflnii 
HvasT, CBAircn, ft Ca London. 

JACOBITE HINSTBXLStT 

Just Published, 
VajMehBtVolame^wiflia beenOlbir 

m»e«BSvedonSteelbyJenkine, ^ __ 

JACOBITE MINSTRELSY; a CoUe^loii of 

^ themost Popular LEGENDS, BALLADS, and SOlfOS: 
with Notes. llhisbraUTe of the Text, and wwtelntiy HtaMeal 



DelBllB in relation to the House of SUhm^ ftom ISMTto 17M. 
Qleij ew ; Printed for RfciAnn Onvpnr ft Co. i andeoUby 

' HimTaii,fldlnbuigh:R.Ai.LAAoica,Leiiht Lnwfa''^ 

ndeent end ThomasTmoo, London. 



Sdinbuvj^ : PublMhad for the ProMleloiB. eeery SstaidM Ml 
fag, by CQHSTABLE ft CO. 3, WATEW>OPLACE| 

Sold aleo by RonnarsoM ft ATxiMeoir, Ola«fowt W. Cimne^ 

jun. ft Co. DuMtot Hmwr, CnAMcn, ft Co. Lendont asid by 

aU Newsmen, Potunasters» and Osifcs of the Road* ihm^ 

nut the United iUngdon. •^ 

Prkt 60. orM amped, amd amifr H Ay port, lOdL 

Prtnted by BALLAirrrvs li Cn,. Pnulii W«rk| 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



An X$§ap on As EUfM of ths JUformaHan on CMI 
Soeisip in Surope. Bj WiUiam Mftckny, Miniitar 
of the Gospel, Stirling. Edinborgh. AV. Black- 
wood. 18ta 8fO, pp. 920. 

It win leadily bt confetnd, hf all parties, that the 
iizteeath eentiirjr— the oentorj of the Reformation— it 
the most importeat, to laj the least, in the history of 
inaa« since the promulgation of Christiaaitjr, and the 
foundation of tlie Christian Church. It is an era in 
which men of tretj nation, erery Idodred, and of evefr 
succeeding age, are deeplj interested ; it &i one on which 
we look back with enthusiasm — and the future tri- 



nmphs of wliich we antidnate with exultation ; for sin 
cerdf do we agree with the motto from Cowper, which 
Mr Mackray has prefixed to his work, and maintain 
that ^< 'tis the cause of man.*' 

Thus feeling as we do, and as all enlightened men, 
we doubt not, will do, wears disposed to hail with satis- 
fkction every attempt to elucidate the history of that 
important era, on the principles of sound philosophy, 
and of a pure and rational theology. Most truly has it 
boon obsmed, that we ought *' to be serious in a soiious 
cause ;'* and, therefore^ we shall always rejoice to see 
the effects of the Refocmation discussed in a dignified 
and temperate nuumer, apart fnm tlie fanatical decla. 
mations of ignorant enthusiasm on the one hand, and 



the philD0O{mical Inkewarmness of stoical indifeence 
on the other. This work could not ha?e appeared, 
indeed, at a moie seasonable time; and we recom- 
mend it to all who think as tlie illustrious Reformers 
of Germany, England, and Scotland, would probabijf 
Minlr, were they to appear among us, on the great ques- 
tioo which is at present agitating the nation. How they 
would think, wt do not pretend to determine ;— 4ome of 
oar most eminent Scotch difines believe that it would 
be in favour of Catholic emandpation. ^ 

But, while we thus speak in general commendation of 
the work before us, we are far from sayli^ that it is 
Iboltless, either in style or argument; and, therefore, 
Mr Mackray will allow us the liberty, so far as our li- 
mit! will permit, of very briefly analysing some of his 
ttatements, while we assure him that we do this in 
the greatest good-feeling towards him, and respect fbr his 
abilities. For ourselTcs, however, we must say, that we 
bavf hitherto studied the annals of the Reformation, and 
of our own country, very imperfectly, if manv of Mr 
M.*a arguments or condusions be correct ^irst of 
an, then, respectiog dvil liberty, about wliidi Mr M. 
oommences his first chapter, we dissent altogetlier fVom 
the armiment which he evidently is anxioua to establish, 
that, had it not been for the Church of Rome, dyil li- 
berty would have been earlier enjoyed by mankind, and 
that there was nothing but tyranny before the Reforma- 
Popcry is bad, ■ nuKally, poUtically, and spirit- 



ually bad ; but surely a man may maintain this with- 
out indulging in theoretical hatred against it. The 
truth simply is, that improvemenU can be accomplish- 
ed only by the slow and imperceptible hand of time, 
not by any sudden reformation of life or manners ; and 
here, Mr M. must allow us to tdl him, was the great 
evil of the Scottish Reformation, and the cause of the 
strife, turbulence, and sedition, which scourged the coun- 
try for more than a century afterwards, that the Reform- 
ers thought improvemento ought to be instantaneous, 
not gradual, and were thus induced to beeon^e at in- 
tolerant as their Popish psedeeettson. We do not deny 
that the Church of Rome waa the ostennble cause of 
much of the ignorance which prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope anterior to the Reformation, but the radical source of 
this ignorance must be sought for el»ewhere. It soldy 
originated aoKNig, and was introduced by, those hordes of 
northern barbarians who ovenhrev the Roman Empire ; 
and, in proof of this, we merely refer Mr Mackray to 
the annals of the Pontificate of one of the greatest and 
the best of the Roman Pontiffs, (for surdy he will not 
denv that some good, and pious, and holy men, have sat 
In the chair of St Peter,) namely, Gregory I., sumamed 
the Great That ilhistrious Pontiff, for such he was, 
was not free from the superstitions of his age ; but no 
man displayed more admirable prudence than he, in his 
management of the fierce and warlike nation of the Lom- 
bards. All that can be charged against the Romish 
Church (and the charge is heavy enough) is, that she 
took undue advantage of these drcumstances after the 
Pontificate of Grraory ; and the ambition of the Pontiflfs 
made them grotniy abuse that spiritual supremacy 
which, afVer the Pontificate of UUdebrand, or Gr«:gory 
VII., was awarded to them, whether right or wrong, by 
the unanimous consent of the Western, or Latin Church. 
Now, in order to make ouradvcs understood, we main- 
tain, in oppoudon to what appears to us to be Mr Mack- 
ray's hypothesis, that men are not able in every age to 
appreciate civil liberty ; and, therefore, we think it un- 
fair to allege it against the Roman Church, that she de- 
stroyed the liberdes of mankind for so many centuries 
after her undue assumption of the temporal and spiritual 
supremacy. That she endeavoured, aiyi was too succtss- 
fol in restraining tlie freedom of the human mind, we 
fredy admit, as the fact Is indispuUble ; but we do sin- 
cerdy bdieve, and we are xeady to prove it when called 
upon, that her domination, though at first repugnant, 
beaune afterwards systematic ; aqd she heradf was un- 
conscious that the extravagant powers she arrogated to 
herself were not virtually jui dtvinum. Nothing, in- 
deed, was more natural tlian that the pontifical «upre« 
macy of Rome should at last be universally acknow- 
ledged. The advantages, local and general, were all on 
the side of the Holy See ; and the radical evil lay, not 
so mudi in the assumption of this power in an ignorant 
and turbulent age, as in the using of it too frequently 
to a gratification of the worst of passions. The asso. 
dathma of pious seal had been always in favour of Rome ; 
and it was tho destructioa of the Western Empire, 
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A.D. 476, five handled and twenty.three yean after the 
battle of Pharsalia, which laid the foundation for the 
rite of tht ecclesiastical power. The Chnrch, howerer, 
after the Pontiff^ obtained the mastery, did not destroy 
civil liberty, for the best of all reasons, that none pre- 
viously existed to destroy. But, since the contrary ap- 
pears to be the hypothesis of Air Mackray, will he have 
the goodness to describe that liberty whidi was enjoyed 
by the ancient Church, by the world before the reign of 
ConstanUne the Great, before the rise of the kingdom of 
the Lombards in Italy, the Pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, or even that of his successor, Gregory VII. ? We 
venture to say, that there was no such thing as liberty 
at all, according to our notions of it; and that the peo- 
ple were not one whit more enlightened before the as- 
sumption of the supremacy by the Pope, than they were 
after it, when the PontiflTs were stimulating all Europe 
to the Atnatical chivalry of the Holy Wars, or Crusades. 
Then, again, let us go farther back t let us go to far. 
famfd Greece imd Rome ; and here we shall first hear 
Mr Mackray : 

« Diffuse knowledge," says he, " among a people, 
confer upon them liberty of thought and of investigation, 
and you give them resources that cannot be exhausted, 
energies that cannot be overcome. Memorable is the il- 
lustration of this remark, which we find in the history of 
Greece. What was it that rained her little states to the 
commanding eminence which they occupied among the 
nations of the world ? It was liberty. Greece was the 
land of freedom, while the people of other lands were 
slaves. And why was Greece free? Because she was 
intelligent," 8lc. p. 20. 

Our auUior goes on in a similar style, and then con- 
cludes that Greece lost her freedom when she became 
^ corrupted by the gold^ and enervated by the luxuries, 
of conquered nations.** Now, Air M. must allow us to 
tell him, that this Is all pure declamation, and that, 
while we admit the facts, we deny the theory. By li- 
berty, our author must mean public opinion ; but will 
be maintain that public opinion ever existed in Greece ? 
Indeed, the liberty of Greece is a Utopian theme ; and 
we really thought that it had been long exploded 
by men of learning, and left only to schoolboys. 
We maintain, therefore, in opposition to Mr M., that 
there was no such thing as that which he calls liberty, 
and which we call pvblie opinUmj (for the terms are sv- 



nonymous,) in Greece; — Uiat she was governed for the 
most part by popular clamour, as wimess the Atheni- 
ans ; and, in &rther proof of this, we shall lay down 
certain propositions of our own for Mr M.'s consider, 
ation, which will at once illustrate our meaning. 1. 
There can be no real liberty, or rightly-grounded public 
opmion, where there Is no proper religious feeling. — ^2. 
That, consequently, there was no real liberty in the an- 
cient states. — 3. That where there is no public opinion, 
the government is arbitrary, and the people ignorant 
— 4. That public opinion necessarily supposes certain 
pre-requisites, that is, that It is but the tfkct of which 
Knowledge, rdigion, and dvilitation, are the causes.-^. 
That it depends on the middle class of society, because 
that class is, in general, best instructed. 

Now, as these propositions are very different from Mr 
Mackray*s notions, we leave our readers to say whether 
he or ourselves are visionary. But nothing, it appears 
to us, can be more evident than this, that before a peo- 
pie can appreciate the advantages of civil liberty, they 
must 'undergo a preparation for it, and mu«t be, to a 
certain extent, enlightened and educated. The same 
remark applies to religion ; for though truth is in every 
age the same, eternal and immuteble, it Is nevertheless 
liable to be operated upon by human passions, preju. 
dices, and errors. Look at the Brltiah Constitution. 
It sprang not up to its present perfection like a mush, 
room, in a night, but was the work of centuries, and was 
acctmpaniad by tremendous national convulsioiis, (which. 



may Heaven in ftitnre avert I) ere it was establiihed m 
iu proud pedestal. But uke this constitutioo, wlaeb 
is oar boast and our ^ory, and fdant it in Tork^, Rns. 
sia, Spain, or Portti^d, and die people wonld mm an 
dure it a single hour, simply because they are nnahle || 
appreciate it. In like manner, establish the Protestad 
faith in these countries, and on the very aame prindp^ 
the Turks would prefer Mahomet, the Russians tk 
doctrines of the Greek church, and the Spaniards sad 
Portuguese would still bend the kii«0 bdbre the Vir- 
gin*s shrine. 

It is impossible for us to agree with Mr MadcrsyH 
argamenta at p. 81, #< m^, respeettng tbe Popes, 
where he alle^ that at first they made a wilful and 
direct ^* conspiracy against the liberties of mankmd,*^ 
— that <^ mind was doomed to stagnatlon,'*-.and dist 
the^ filled up ^^ to the very uttermost the measure of 
their atrocious wickedness,** by esUblishing the lo- 
quisition. As to the last assertion, we have nothing 
to say, and most sincerely do we join our author is 
his reprobation of that infamous tribunal. Bat «c 
have somethmg to say as to the first. In the name of 
Heaven, what liberties ? According to Mr Mackraj, 
one would think, that before the asaumptkm of the su. 
premacy by Gregory VII.. the nations of Europe wcr 
all that is excellent,.^ivilized, enlightened, religiotts, 
ingenious, and free, — ^living in a very elysium of free- 
dom ; and that the Bishops of Rome bdield Una wttlt 
diabolical hatred and envy, and conspired to take their 
civil liberty away. The very reverse was the case 
Liberty indeed ! Where is Mr Mackray*8 authority for 
this mighty transformation of the northern barbarians ? 
Why, in the very heart of Italy, and almost at the gates 
of Rome, the Lombards, a nation of incorrigible bts* 
barians, had established themsdves in all the pride of 
savageness, and insolence of successful victory. This 
was in a. d. 670, in the reign of Justin II., and fai the 
last year of the Pontificate of John III., the aixtieth 
Biahop of Rome ; and this powerful khigdon, whkh 
b^gan then to exit L continued for more than 900 yean. 
Liberty indeed ! We challenge any man to look late 
the history of those ages, and then to tell us thai soch 
a fdidtous sUte actually existed. The Biabopa af 
Rome have done evil enough to mankind; but Bir 
Mackray mast suflTer us to tell him once more, that 
his leal is, in this instance, greater than hia knov. 
ledge, and that it is too much to make them aetuaUj 
the €nemie$ of the human race. We vmdicatethem 
not ; but we maintain that the Popas only took ad. 
vantage of the ignorance they found ; they did not be- 
gin it. Has Mr Mackray fbrgot what Cassar Baso- 
nius has said of the 7th century alone, which, for Its 
barbarism and wickedness, he denominates the troit o^ ; 
for its dulness and stupidity, the age qf lead: and for 
iu blindness and ignorance, the age of darkneu f And 
yet, no doubt, he will charge this on the Popes I 

And this brings us to combat another of onr aatbor*s 
notions, as connected with this boaated state of dvil 
liberty in the primitive times. At the period of the Re> 
formation, begun by Luther, or rather by Zniaglios, 
who waa in reality the first Reformer, the church of 
Rome was never in a better state ; for it Is a fact be- 
yond dispute, that it was only in those countries, far 
removed from the Holy See, that ignorance, snpervti- 
tion, and licentiousness, prevailed to excess. The Pan- 
tiff* was the illustrious De Medici, sumamed Leo X — 
a Pontiff; we maintain it, as illusuious for his virtues, 
aa he was for his birth and his magnificent genius. It 
was a singular, arrangement of Providence, that the 
Reformation should have begun under a Pontiff* re. 
markable as the munificent patron of letters and of 
learned men. Surely Mr Mackray Is not a aincere be- 
liever in the hackneyed report, that Leo promoted the 
sale of indulgences merely to gratify hla alster*s ava- 
rice ; if he bo ao, we (re prepacad with ai^e paeof 
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o tfie eontr&ry. Leo X. was one of the most learn- 
3. mtid polished princes of his age ; and it was his ex. 
essive proneness to the encouragement of his faTour* 
te pursuits, which induced him to act with sudi singu- 
mx imprudence in the matter of indulgcnees. Where* 
rver manuscripts were to hs had, they were purchased 
ty Leo ; wherever learned men were to be found, thaj 
rere invited to his court with a splendid profusion : he 
las the Immortal honour of being the first to encourage 
ind patronise the Greek language in Italy ; at his own 
expense he set up a printing-press for the printing of 
he Greek Classics in Bologna; and he made it bis 
>u»iness to adorn Rome wiUi buildings of spbndour. 
k^et this is the Pontiff-.3ven this illustrious man—who 
m condemned in the cant of illiterate enthusiasts as the 
* Beast,** »* Antichris^'• ** The Man of Sin," " The 
Bnemy of Religion,*' '' an Ignorant Bigot,** ^* a Su- 
>eratitious Priest.'* The names of thess his illiterate 
enemies are destined to slumber in the obscurity which 
:hey deserve, but the name of the illustrious De Me- 
lici, the PontifT at the Reformation, and even that of 
^ia pious and virtuous successor, Hadrian VI , will live 
IS long as learning is estimated, and sound philosophy 
July appreciated. Such a tribute does Leo X. demand i 
luch a tribute is not denied him even by Luther ; and 
one thing is clear, that, arguing from human princi- 
ple*, had Luther been Leo X., and Leo the Monk of 
Wittemberg, the Reformation of religion would most 
probably have been now to commence. 

Let the reader then observe the reasoning which we 
h«re employ, and to which we beg Mr Mackray's at- 
tention. Why did not the Reformation commence un- 
der John Huss, or Jerome of Prague, Wicklifi*e, or, to 
go to a much earlier period, the Waldenscs ? Was it 
because the Church of Rome was more corrupt under 
the Pontificate of Leo, tlian at either of the above pe- 
riods ? It could not be ; for the sale of indulgences, 
the ostensible eause, was not a decree of Leo's. Was 
it because Luther possessed more cooiage and self-de- 
votion than either of these ? It could not be, as the 
aufiTerings of the Waldenses. the heroism of Hust and 
Jerome, and the boldness of the Rector of Lutterworth, 
will testify. But it was simply this — ^the want of pro- 
per raUgioua fsellBg, and of a certain degree of informa- 
tion, b^sre any essentisl change can be attempted with 
•uooesa to be wroaght on a people. 

But eooagh on th&s subject. We must pass ofer many 
of Mr Mackray's assertions, to which we have equally 
strong objeetioBs, and conclude by laying the following 
extract, with one or two observations on it, before our 
readers, by which they will see how widely Mr Mackray 
has wandered from his subject, in his znil to set forth 
the common cant and erroneous reasoning of the times. 
Speaking of the exploits of the Covenanters, after a areat 
denl of very inflated writing, he thus expresses him- 
self:^ 

<' Nor do we hesitate to declare, that, for our part, 
we should blush to claim kindred with the man who 
could survey the portion of our country's history, in 
which these transactions are recorded, without feeling 
both gratitude and admiration. Of such men we aie 
aware there are not a few. * The cold-blooded infidel' 
casts a look of ineffable disdain on the cause and the 
doings of the Covenanters, because he regards them as 
nierely the paltry confliciings of some insignificant sects. 
The servile advocate of arbitrary power turns away from 
them with disgust, because he is jealous of every thing 
that has the air of a struggle for freedom. The bigoted 
adherent of another system of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
dislikes them, because the Covenanters thought not sl- 
together as he thinks, but made their uppeal, from the 
dogmas of erring man, to the nnenriog oracles of Qod. 
While, last of idl, and unhappily this is the most nume- 
rous class of all, the worldly man, inmiersed in secularity. 



and alive only to the things of this present world, deems 
the Covenanters' contest beneath his regard, becautie it 

was connected with religion. Alas I for sudi men !" 

Pp. 87, 8a 

Thus writes Mr Mackray, in this inflated and decla- 
matory style, which, after all, is a mere verhorum pra* 
Hum s and we might quote farther, but the above is 
sufficient to prove that he is raving on the subject. Se- 
riously speaking, however, if they who do not conceive 
the Covenanters to be so pure and immaculate as they 
appear to our author, are thus to be censured in the 
empty vaantings of secUrian pride ; and if the Cove- 
nanters are entitled to all the fulftorae adulation of this 
writer, we say again, that we have hitherto consulted 
the annals of our cnintry very imperfectly. With thisi 
deplorable, unguarded, and absurd declamation, no 
sound thinking and rational theologian will agree. It 
any one should ask, what connexion the Covenanters 
had with the Reformation, and its effects on dvii so- 
ciety in Europe f the only legitimate answer would 
be, that that they had Utile or none. Does our author 
require to be toU that those very Covenanters, whom, 
as a sectary, he elevates with all the Romish honours 
to the saintship, were so diKMtisfied with Presby. 
lerianism as established in 1688 in Scocland, that they 
actually intrigued with the Episcopal party to rAitore 
King James ? — that Balfour of Burley, and Graham of 
Claverliousd, held frequent meetings for the purpose, 
and that original manifestoes of King James are exist, 
ing in tiiis country at this moment, which prove the fact 
beyond a doubt ? What a collision I what a picture, 
worthy of the pencil of an Allan or a Wilkie ! The 
stem and gloomy fanatic Burley, and the high-minded 
and brave cavalier Graham, men who mortally hated 
each other, and who had often sought each other's death 
^the wretched murderer of Archbishop Shaipe, and 
the loyal deiender of legitimacy, holding a conference 
together I 

We have now done with our criticifm on Mr Mack- 
ray's book,— Ji work which contains no inconsiderable 
intermixture of erroneous historical facts and sound 
reasoning. We repeat the opinion which we expressed 
at the oatstt, that our author is, in several respects, en- 
titled to praise for his Essay— and that he did well to 
lay it before the world, at this psrticular aisis. 



77itf CoUeffiam, heiag d Second Seriei of Taks of the 
Mun$t0t Foitivah, In three voIuoms. London. 
Saondcrt and Otley. 1829. 

THia is a work of rather a singular description, and 
of more than ordinary interest. How the author's first 
series of the Tales of the Munster Festivals was re- 
ceived, we do not well remember t but we recollect 
that we read the book, and were much pleased with the 
humour which pervkdes it. We had not, however, at 
that period the opportunity which we now have of ex- 

}>ressing our opinion ; and, as a **' second series " is be- 
bre us, we are desirous not to overlook the merits of 
the author. 

These Tales profits to delineate the manners of the 
Irish ; and, in both his present and former works, tlie 
author has succeeded admirably. Our chief objection 
to the *'*' second series " is its title. Why it should have 
been termed ^< The Collegians " we cannot ascertain, 
unless it be so designated because the two heroes, Mr 
Uardress Cregan and Mr Kyrie Daly, (names not very 
romantic or euphonious,) happened, at the outset of their 
career, to be fellow-students at Colh^. But, letting thia 
thus, the story is m itself entitled to much praise. 1 1 is a 
fsithful picture of the simple, superstitious, and igno- 
rant, but warm-hearted and hospitable, peasantry of Ire- 
land. We have their habits, their phraseology, their 
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iDodet of thinking, their mannen, ai riTidly Dliced be- 
fore us at if we resided among them ; wh ile the dialogue is 
Yerr cleverly sustained, and displavs all that mixture of 
credoIitT, absurdity, and neTer-failing jocularity, for 
which the Irish are universally celebrated. In point of 
plot and incident, the tale itself is one of no common 
mterest. 

The moral, too, to be drawn tnm it is excellent, and 
one which cannot be too forcibly impressed on the minds 
of those who allow their passions to triumph over their 
reason. The case of the lovely Eily O'Connor has been 
that of many a hapless maiden ; and the scene between 
Eily and her uncle, the good old parish priest, in voL 
iu chapi XXV. is admirably managed. The humour, on 
the other hand, of Lowrie Looty, Myles Murphy, the 
dealer in ponies, whose relationship extended over all 
Ireland, and several of the other characters introduced, 
must ensure for the author the reputation of possessing 
a very perfect knowledge of the dau of people he 
undertakes to describe. We gladly, therefore, refer the 
reader tu the «< Collegians," and assure him that he will 
find this second ser^ of the '' Tales ot the Hunster 
Festivals " well worthy his attention. 



An Eiiay <m Moral Freedom t To which it attached 
a Review of the principle* of Dr Whitby and Pre» 
fident £dward$n on Free Will; and onDrBromCt 
Theory of Caueation and Agency. By the Reverend 
Thomas TulIyCribbace, A.M. Edinburgh. Waugh 
& Innes. 1829. 8vo, pp. 311. 

The question whether man is # free agent, or is 
bound down in all his actions by fixed and irreversible 
laws, we have ever regarded as one of those mysterious 
subjects about which much will be said, and very little 
ever distinctly understood. But, nevertheless, hopeless 
and intricate as the controversy is, we by no means con- 
sider it either uninteresting or unimportant. Many of 
the most brilliant discoveries in science have been made 
in the prosecution of enquiries whose solutions lay be- 
yond the reach of human ingenuity. There is undoubt- 
edly a line of demarcation between what may and what 
may not be discovered,— but it is a boundary faint and 
ill defined; and, in their attempts to pass this '* ul- 
tima Thule,'* philosophers have recovered many a goodly 
tract, which seemed altogether inaccessible to the lest 
daring spiriu of a former age. 

The author of the work before us advocates moral 
fireedom. He commences with a view of the doctrine 
of causation ; and, after clearing the subject from the 
sceptical doubts and difliculties of Mr Hume, he pro- 
ceeds to propound his own arpment His leading aim 
is to show, in the first place, that every act depends upon 
the will, — and that the will is, in its turn, dependent 
upon the judgment; whence he atteropu to establish 
what he terms **' intdlectual liberty,** and to prove that 
the will is free, liecause the judgment, on which it de- 
pends, is free. The only exception he admiu to this 
rule is, where the will is influenced by appetite or pas- 
sion, when he concedes that it becomes subject to ne- 
cessity. He concludes with a view of the origin of evil, 
and some strictures upon the works of President Edwards 
and of Dr Whitby. 

Our author, however. Is by no means successful in 
esteblishing his great position— Jihe freedom of tlie wilL 
" Alsn acu as he wills '*— very true ; but this is not the 
question. The will, according to Mr Cribba^, is 
*' passive.*' Two forces act upon it— the judgment and 
the passions. How then can -its motions in any re- 
spect be spontaneous? But, says Mr Cribbace, the 
judgment la free; which, in his opinion, is only in 
other words to assert, <' that man is an intelligent and 
thinking being.** But, granting that man is an intelli- 



gent and thinking being, what does it prove ? Just ^ 
very reverse of what the author intends. If man, &aa 
his very nature and constitution, mutt decide in a pv- 
ticular way, — if his judgment mutt prefer virtue to vice, 
good to evil, — if his wUl mutt follow these determifis^ 
tions, — and if his actions mutt be in conformity to ha 
volitions,— 4hen it would seem to be proved, in direct 
contradiction to Mr Cribbace, that in the strictest s^ 
most absolute scum of the word, he acts unda the is- 
fluence of necessity. The Jlrtt link in the cham «f 
causes being necessary, the last miut be necessary also; 
and our author*s argunsent of course falls to the grouol 

Mr Cribbace rejecu the notion of the self-determinii^ 
power of the will ; and substitutes in its place what be 
u pleased to call, '* the man*s self-determining power 
over his will.*' Does Mr Cribbace not perceive uiat s 
^^ determination of the man ** is an act of the wiU ? He 
substitutes two volitions instead of one ; but whether 
this additional volition be free or necessary la atiU n \ 
doubtful as before. 

There are a few inconsistencies, too, in the wok, 
which ought not to pau without notice. For examine, 
Mr Cribbace speaks (p. 91) of a volition being ind»eo. 
dent of the will This is a solecism and an absurdity, j 
He admits in one place that << the will possesses At 
power of directing the current of thought ;** while, m 
the same page, he asserts that, *' with respect to Uie in. 
tellectusl powers, it is altogedier a pattive effect^ and 
they alcne are truly active.** This is a contradictkm is 
terms in regard to a proposition upon which be foondi 
his whole argument 

But while we make these remarks, and while we ess- 
not allow that the author has made good his point, wt i 
by no means deem his work unworthy of an attentive 
perusaL It is written in a pleasing and philosophical 
style ; many of the illustrations are apt and happy ; and 
though he may have failed, it should be remembers! 
that a failure is excusable on a subject which has bees 
agitated by philosophers for two thousand years without 
any hope of coming to a definite or satisfactory comIq* 
sion. 



A Reply to Sir Walter ScotCt Hittory nf NrnpoUe/tu 
By Louis Bonaparte, Brother of the Emperor. A 
Translation from the French. London. Hurst, 
Chance, & Co. Edinburgh. Constable & Co. 1829. 

Thebe can be no doubt that, when Sir Walter Seott 
undertook to write a Life of Napoleon, he did not coO' 
template the production of a profound and philosophtcal 
work, but merely of a popular history. His leading 
object was, to present the public with the prominent 
features of the trsnsactions of France, fWmi the rise to 
the conclusion of the Revolution ; and, in particular, to 
supply a full account of the extraordinary career of 
Bonaparte, which should satisfy the ordinary reader, by 
its general truth and accuracy, but still leave the field 
open for the curious and minute investigator. Viewing 
Sir Walter*s production in this light, we are not entitled 
to expect either the deep research of a Gibbon— ohe in- 
tellectual vigour of a Humeu_or the felicitous proprietj 
of a Robertson. The Author of Waverley needed not 
to rest his immortality upon his nine volumes ooncero- 
ing Napoleon ; and he could afiTord, therefore, to write 
hastily, and to trust, in a considerable degree, to indui- 
try for accomplishing a task to which others would hsre 
been anxlotis to bring the whole resources of tbetr 
mind. 

That a work written upon these principles, and widi 
these views, should be without blemishes, was not fori 
moment to be expected ; and we confess our wonder oo 
perusing it, was that it did not contain many more 
than we were able to discover. The hrothure new 
before us, by the late £mperor*s brother, tends to coo- 
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Tince 1X8 still farther that the errors Sir Walter Soott has 
committed are neither vetf numerous nor verj moment 
tous. The Ex-King of Holland entertaius, quite pro- 
perlf, ft very fraternal regard for his brother's memory, 
and talks in Terj magniloquent terms of the *' exagger- 
ation/'— the *>* injustice,'*— the <^ fSdsehood," — the 
^* calumnj,"— Aay, the ^^ excessive calumny/' **• spread 
throughout the wotk of Sir Walter Scott;" bu( when 
he oomes<to establish these charges, which he attempts 
to do by tiJtmg hold of every passage in the successive 
volumes which he considers at all objectionable, and 
pointing out wherein it is to be reprobated, he falls far 
short of the expectations he had raised. The sum and 
substance of his '* Reply," bating a good deal of looie 
declamation and undignified acrimony, only is, that Sir 
Walter has made a (tw trifling errors in dates, in the 
names of places, and in some geographical details. 
Others may, perhaps, think that there are more impor- 
tant faulu in the work, but Louis Bonaparte, though 
he has the will, wants the talent to make them appa- 
rent. This '^ Reply," however, is curious, considenng 
the quarter from which it comes, and the nature of some 
of its statements ; although, in point of argument, it is 
exceedingly weak, and will certainly rebound from Sir 
Walter's coat of mail— an imbelle telum, $ine iciu. 



Londiniana ; or. Reminiscences of the BrUith Metro- 
poRt ; iHcludiuff Charaeterietie Sketches, Topogram 
phical. Descriptive, and Literary* By Edward 
Wedlake Brayky. 4 vols. London. Hurst, Chance, 
a Co. 1829. 

Or recent years various works have appeared, in- 
tended to illustrate the ancient manners, ana to describe 
the ancient residences, of the inhabitants of London. 
Some of these have been pfeseoted to the public in the 
shape of fictitious narratives ; while others have consist- 
ed of little else than a true relation of chronological and 
topographical facts. Modem Athenians though we be, we 
have always felt much interested in books which throw 
light upon the old and quaint peculiarities of the great 
British metropolis, aqd nave seldom suffered the most 
humble production of this kind to escape our notice. 
The work now before us is eminently calculated both to 
enhance the pleasure of a visit to the metropolis, and to 
teach even its resident inhabitants many things of which 
they were probably ignorant It contains, among other 
details, a great quantity of amusing information regard- 
ing the rcmdenoes of former illustrious men, whether 
they belonged to the literary or political world ; it de- 
scribes the scenes of broils, plots, and conspiracies which 
now occupy a page in the history of the country ; and 
it is particular in its accounts of antique ceremonies, 
games, and processions, now either shiunk away from 
their farmer grandeur, or, in many instances, alt^ther 
unknown. The work is, moreover, embellidied with a 
number of minute etchings and engravings, still further 
illustrative of the costumes and manners of bygone 
times. The representation of the procession of Parlia- 
ment to St Paul's Cathedral, in 1715, strikes us as par- 
ticularly interesting. At the same time, it is proper to 
add, that there is not much original m»it in tnis pub- 
lication, the editor having done little else but arrange 
his materials from the fruitful works of Stow, Pennant, 
and other writers, who have gone over the same ground 
before him. 



Sermons on Various SMeets* By Andrew Thomson. 
D.D. Edinburgh. William Whyte & Co. 1829. 
8vo. Pp. 544. 

To^prove the heart and legnlate tiw conduct, by a 
plain ezpositioa of religious troths, ought to be the 
great object of pulpit oratory. It is not sufiident to 



convey a vague knowledge of Christianity, by means of 
speculative and metaphysical theo^es. This might be 
enough were religion only an abstract science. But as 
its highest aim is to communicate re>il practical wisdom, 
correct views of duty, as wdl as of doctrine, are indis- 
pensable. The force of eloquence, or the brilliancy of 
imagination, may, no doubt, sometimes awaken virtu- 
ous emotions in the mind. But such emotions will 
prove unavailing, unless they produce active exertion. 
They are, in general, mere temporary sensations, pro- 
ceeding rather from instinctive sensibility, than from 
deliberate conviction, and may be speedily efiaced by 
the renewed supremacy of debasing passion. In all 
cases, therefore, an appeal must primarily be made to 
the judgment, and, through it, to the feelings. In man's 
natural condition his understanding is darkened ; and 
this obscurity must be removed : The finer tuscep. 
tibilities of the conscience are deadened ; and these 
must be resuscitated : The treacherous disguises which 
vice assumes are attractive; and these must be un- 
masked : The 'prevalence of self-deceit has distorted 
all just sense of right and wrong ; and its power must 
be subdued .- The affections of the soul are estranged 
from the pursuit of virtue ; and these must be reclaim- 
ed. It is only by thus making Christianity bear on 
the several situations and tempers of those to whom it 
is addressed, that any substantial instraction can be 
received, and that any permanent benefit can ensue. 

The author of the Sermons now before us is decided- 
ly an experimental clergyman. He has the art of ma- 
king his discourses intelligible to the most ignorant, and 
at the same time interesting to the most polished, of his 
auditory. He seldom fascinates by florid declamation, 
— 4>r by sudden flashes of fancy,— 4>r by powerful pa- 
thos. But whenever he employs such aid, his style of 
rhetoric, though perhaps not disclosing to the mind's 
eye the subUmest regions of thought, is uniformly bold 
and vigorous. He does not ostentatiously display the 
profundity of his theologicaLlearning, by endeavouring 
to elucidate those mystical points, which the skill of 
man cannot unravel, and which, even if fully explained, 
would necessarily prove unproductive of any salutary 
advantage. His abilities are principally directed to the 
philosophical analysis of the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In the developement of these, he manifesu such 
lucid arrangement — such acute reasoning — such inge- 
nious illustration — such fervid feeling — and such ap. 
propriate application of his subject to the different cir- 
cumstances of his hearers, as justly entitle him to be 
esteemed one of the ablest Divines in the Scottish 
Church. 

While we deem it proper thus to express our estima. 
tioo of Dr Thomson's talents, we at the same time doubt 
whether the work now before us will impart much ad- 
ditional lustre to bis name. We do not mean to deny that 
the Sermons contain many excellencies. There is much 
of that lucidus ordo in them which characterises all the 
productions of their author. They might even be ef- 
fective if delivered ex cathedra, where simplicity is so 
desirable. Many of the discourses, however, which 
daily issue from the press only to be consigned to obli- 
vion, evince equally good qualities in no inconsiderable 
degree. The same truths, indeed, must necessarily con- 
stitute the substance of all sermons, because the princi- 
ples of theology are unchangeable. But to revest these 
truths with the charm of novelty, by origmal illustra. 
tion, derived ftom the numerous branches of human 
knowledge wiih whidb religion is associated, and from 
the varied habita of mankind, ought especially to dis- 
tinguish every discourse submitted to the ordeal of pub- 
lic opinion. We do not think that the general character 
of £& Thomson's mesent publication reaches this re- 
quisite standard, though no one can peruse it without 
perceiving indications of a genius fitted for nobler achiet e- 
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The Sermons are on the following subjfcU : *'' RqtenU 
ance and KorgiveneM ;'* ^^ The Sacrifices of Rigbteouiu 
oess s" ** Joy for Temporal Mercies;** " Joy for SpiriU 
ual Mercies ;** ^^ Humility Ezplaioed, and its necessity 
Enforced ;*' « Religious Zeal ;** «' The Gospel of Sal- 
vation ;** *' Forsaking Public H'orship;'* " Slavery not 
sanctioned, but condemned, by Christianity ;" ^' Christ 
without 8in ;** ^^ Obligations to obserre the Christian 
Passover ;'* ^^ Faith ami Preparation as to the second 
coming of Christ ;'* <^ Ardent desire for the second co- 
ming of Christ;*' *< Patient waiting for the second eo. 
ming of Christ.*'— .Our limits will permit us only briefly 
to allude to one or two of those sermons which mone par- 
ticularly deserve attention. 

We commend both the design and execution of the 
four Sermons on Religious Zeal Our author ably en- 
forces the importance ofpreserving the purity of the gospeL 
He boldly depicts the various difficulties attendant on such 
an undertaking, and the necessity for activity and pene. 
verancs on the part of Christians. He condemns all in* 
tolerant zeal, though he does not hesiute to avow, that 
'* Popery is in its nature and tendency hostile to true 
religion — to genuine liberty^to menul improvement-, 
to human happiness,** and censequeiitlyy '•^ that we can 
scarcely be too eager in our endeavours to expose its 
abominations— to break down its ioflocnce—^o emand* 
pate our brethren from its cruel and debasing bondage." 
Our reverend author proposes, as the most eCgible mode 
of accomplishing this end, that we should grant politi. 
cal power to the stanch supporters of those abomina- 
tions against which his anathema has been levelled ; 
and he doe^ not fail to resort to the somewhat hadmeyed 
argument, in regard to the amiable cordiality which coa» 
cession will establish between Protestanto and Roman, 
tsts. He also deprecates a practice common in this in- 
tellectual age, of allowing our osm countrymen to re- 
main unenlightened by religion, while the inhabitanto 
of foreign lands are ministered to with the utmost soli- 
citude. We most warmly coincide in condemning aucfa 
inconsistent conduct. To dispel the mists of ignorance 
and of prejudice, which cloud the minds of many aronnd 
us, is at once the natural and laudable allotment of our 
tevl ; and we therefore feel well affected to the gene* 
ral diffusion of Christianity ; but we hesitate not to 
declare, that while a single individual, cither in this 
country or in the sister Idngdoms, is allowed to con- 
tinue desutute of the means of instnictioo, the pieaent 
system is both ridiculous and sinfuL 

While we applaud the more prominent aenthncnto 
which distinguish the Sermons on Zeal, we are also much 
pleased with the manner in which these sentiments hare 
been expressed. If the composition is never peculiarly 
elegant, it is always adapted to convey the obvious and 
imporumt meaning which the author has in view. There 
are no far-fetched deductions— 410 pervenuoo of the ob- 
vious sense of Scripture, for the purpose of supplying 
feasible proof in support of his assertions. He enters 
the field consdous ol his polemical power, and in a fair 
and open controversy wrests from his eoemies their most 
off*enuve weapons, and overturns all the barriers which 
their sophistry and ingenuity had reared. He has re- 
course, on no occasion, to mere verbal antithesis or con. 
€iit ; and he never endeavours, by a laboured effort, to 
astonish his reader. Evidently courting approbation 
for the perspicuity and utUity of his sermons, he re- 
frains from the parade of mere abstract reasoning, as 
well as from Uie mystification which a certain learned 
divine deems the only proper mode of guiding mankind 
in the path of duty. 

Wtre we di>po8ed to be captions, we might object to 
some of our author's aigiimenu in legard to the unoon- 
diiional emancipation of slaves ; but this is a wide sub- 
jeer, upon which we shall not enter. If he has not been 
altogether iortuoate te depriving slavery of << the vindica. 
tion that has been pleaded for it under the great and ve 



nerable sanction of Christ," be has at least availed bcna- 
self of several striking facts, which seem naturally to &- 
your his conclusions. The whole sermon displ^r* mmdk 
impassioned feeling ; and the following eloquent pssary 
cannot fail to be read with plesaure i 

*' Shame ! that any should have bean foond to Mpmk 
lightly of liberty, whose worth is so testified — wtiese 
benefiu are so numerous and so rich. MoraliMs have 
praised it — ^poets have sung it — the Gospel has tan^ 
and breathed it—patriots and martyrs have died for it 
As a temporal blessing, it is beyond all compariaoB and 
above all praise. It is the air we breathe—the flood we 
eat — the raiment that clothes us-^the sun that enlight- 
ens, and vivifies, and gladdens, all on whom it ahines. 
Without it, what are honours and riches, and all simi- 
lar endowments ? They are the trappings of a heane— 
they are the gamishings of a sepulchre ; and with it the 
cnist of bread, and the cup of water, and tiie lowly liovdl, 
and the barren rock, are luxuries which it teadMS and 
enables us to rejoice in. He who knows what liberty is, 
and ean be glad and happy when placed nndor a ty- 
rant's rule, and at the disposal of a tyrant'a caprice, is 
like the man who can laugh and be in naeny mood at 
the grave, where he has Just deposited all that should 
have been loveliest in his eye, and all that alioaU have 
been dearest to his hearu Shame on thoae who have so 
far taxed their ingenuity, and so far consulted their self- 
ishness, and so far forgotten their Christian name, m 
to ap<^ogise for the existence of slavery, by ^^t^jjing 
the incomparable superiority of sphritual freedom, and 
dragging in the aid and the countenance of Scripture 
mis-stated or misunderstood ! For what Is slavery, and 
what does it do ? It darkens and d^rades the intellect 
— it paralyses the hand of industry— it is the nourisb- 
er of Ionizing fears and of sullen revenge— it crushes 
the spirit of the bold — it belies the doctrines, it contnu 
dicu the precepts, it resisU the power, it seta at defiance 
the sancdons, of religion — it is the tempter, and die 
murderer, and the tomb^ of virtue — and either blasts the 
felicitv of those over whom it domineers, or forces them 
to seek for relief from their sorrows in the gratifications, 
and the mirth, and the madness of the passing hour.*'— 
Pp. 389-90. 



From the conduding Semion we mi^t 1 
very interesting extracts. We hav^ howesv, only • 
room to observe, that we highly ajqnove of the Judicssai j 
observaticms respecting the Jdillennial advent and reign 
of Christ The errors which have been promulgated 00 
this subject are most completely exposed in a Note ap- 
pended to the v^me ; and though the refutation were 
less triumphant, and though the Scriptures afiffdcd 
more phwsible daU for contrary sentimeota, we hold it 
altogether absurd lo pursue an investigaiioo, insolviag 
difficulties which can never be satisfacioriiy solved. 



HUiorp of ihg Troubiss and Memorable Trantae* 
tions in Scotland^ in the Reign qf Charlee /. By 
John Spalding, Commissary Clerk, Aberdeen* A 
new Edition^ Aberdeen ; G. King, 1829. 8va Pp. 
600. 

It gives ns much pleasure to annonnce, that a new 
edition of the above scarce and very valuable work is 
now before the public ; and the publisher deserves great 
praise for the manner in which he has issued it from 
the press. The last action ^ that of 1792, and wss 
pubUshed at Aberdeen, in two 12mo volumes. We 
know of few works which give such a faithful, laborious, 
and impartial narrative of the troubles of the disastroui 
reign of Charles I., so far as these relate to Scotland, 
which, as onr readcis must be aware, suitaiasd noincoo- 
sidemUe part in the imposition so thalnnlisrtnnateBP. 
nardu Tha nacraUve of Spalding embmcestballialBry 
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of those ercDto which ban?ened in 8ootl«ad> btUTMB the 
yean 1625 and 164d> a period of twenty years, and what 
eTentful years! We have frequently consulted the 
edition of 1792, and we can sarely say, that we never 
found any of Spalding^s facta contradicted hy any other 
Authentic work. We «aa •wut oar ruAeaf that few 
republications of scarce works, have greater daims on 
their attention than Spalding*s Historv ; and we trust 
that its success will be such as to induce the spirited 
publisher to benefit the country by farther republica- 
tions of valuable and scarce works on Beotti^ Affiuzs. 



Jaecbite Minitrehy ; with Note$ illtutrative of the 
Texty and containing Hittorical DetaiU in rela- 
Hon to the House of Stuart^ from 1640 to 1784. 
Ohugow. Richard Griflin and Co. 1820. 

This is a very nice little pocket volume. It con- 
tains all die hest Jacobite songs, copiously illustrated by 
judictoos and amusing notes. The editor, it is true, 
claims no merit for this, nor is he entitled to any ; for 
his collection is formed almost ezduslf dy npon Hogg*s 
**> Jacobite Relies," only omittiog the Whig songs, and 
a good number of the less interesting notes. We sup* 
pose, however, that the arrangement is sufficiently va- 
ried, to prevent any direct infnngement of literary pro- 
per^. We obasrve, also, that a Table of the Oeoea. 
logy of the Stuart Family, from James VL downwards, 
is prefixed, which is copied almost verbatim from a simi- 
lar table prefixed to the '* Historv of the Rebellion in 
1745,'* by Robert Chambers ; and this, we think, ought 
to have been acknowledged. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



QOaTKB AMD HIB VOBTBY. 

Bif WUliam Tennamty Author qf '^ Autttr Fairy** ^e. 

Or that rare assemblage of genius, which forty years 
ago at once founded and snaobied the schori of vema- 
cnlar poetry in Germany, and inm the eyes of admiring 
foreigners towards the polished court of the Duke of 
Weimar, Goethe is the only and venerable survive. 
Wieland, who in time ratlier preceded the rest, lived 
long enough to enjoy his wdl-eamed reputation ; Schil- 
ler and Biirger died in the prime of life ; Goethe, now 
in his 80th year, a aezsod of We seldom allotted to any 
son of the Muses, has ootlivtd all his taseful copart- 
ners, and for more than fifty years has been sunning 
himself in the enjiqriiKni §i pspalar favour. If his re. 
putation, during his lifetime, has been more extended, 
It has been, at the same time, mme exposed to cavils 
and captious dbputation, — more questioned as to its 
legitimacy and probable durability, than any of his as- 
sociates. His poetry is unquestionably of a slenderer 
and more dissoluble texture, than that of WieUod or 
Schiller; he has neither the felicitous invention, the 
humorous and fantastic brilliancy, the voluptuous 
splendour of the former ; neither has he, in his dramas, 
nor anywhere else, the vehement passion, exuberant 
eloquence, sublimity, and intensity of poetical 9^^ that 
characterise ScblUer*s best productions. Goethe has, 
however, a style of his own, though not, indeed, very 
marked or prominent, excc|>t in his Herman and Do- 
rothea, and a few of his BaUads and Romances. Sim- 
plicity, puri^ of speech and of sentiment, and a oertain 
gentleness and affc^on of manner, are the att r act io ns 
of his verses ; he never commands our admiration like 
Schiller, nor daolet us by his fantastical richnsss like 
Wieland ; hut he calmly conciliates our estimate by 



his many winning and unassuming, though smaller, 
graces. He has a daim also upon us from his univer- 
sality ; his works, both in po«try and prose, are more 
numerous than, we suppose, those of any odier Conti- 
nental author ; he has written almost on every variety of 
subject, however distant or dissimilar ; yet his ultimate 
reputation as an author appears to have for its mostdurable 
foundation, his Scnrrows of Werirr, one of his earliest 
and most popular prose ptoduetions, and his Herinan 
and Dorothea, bis best and longest poem. The poetry 
of hia metrical dramas cannot, with justice, be much 
commended ; * compared with that of Schiller, his 
mightier rival in the theatre, it shrinks into unresisting 
inferiority. His H.erman and Dorothea is a species of 
domestic or burgher epic, which, we believe, is peculiar 
to the Germans. We have no example of it in our 
English literature. It is written in nine books or cantos, 
each inscribed to one of the nine Muses. To this plea- 
sing poem nothing can be objected, excepting its verse, 
which is hexameter, of all others die most unwieldy 
and dissonant, and the most unmanageable to German 
prosody. We know not bow such lines sound in the 
ears of a native, and what meaanrtog^taff the prosodian 
of Jena appiies for their scanning ; hut nothing appears 
to the ears of a foreigner more Gothic and barbarous, 
than thus forcibly cn^aftiog on the rough, clashing con- 
sonants of Saxony, the deUcate Dactylic metres of the 
rich]y-vowell*d language of Greece and Rome. It is as 
it were setting up the rough, unseemly block-statue of 
Oden on the pedestal of Jupiter Tonans. The German 
^guage, like the English, can dnly be best cast into 
rhythmical poetry by these graceful Iambic moulds, 
which so well suit the character of both. Yet, in this 
ioharmonioQS metre, Gk>ethe has written a long poem ; 
and Klopstock one still longer. Schiller and Biirger, 
whose poetry Is more melodious, sod who seem to have 
been gifted with better cars, have appatently under- 
valued and rejected it as u na dapted to their language. 

Of Goethe*s smaller pieces, the best are those (and 
they are but few) which he has insaibed Ballads and 
Romances. Of these the longest is the Bride of Co- 
rinth, which has been alluded to with some commspda- 
tion by Madame De Stall. Of the peculiar qualities of 
the genuine Ballad, however, it has none ; it is rather a 
laboured and perplexed tale, ill laid as to place and 
time, having neither probability in its incidents, nor 
felicity in ito verbal execution. The God and the Ba- 
yadere is better ; but the prettiest of them all are Der 
Sanger^ Dae Veilehen, and Der Fischer^ ot which a 
translation is hereto subjoined. There is also some 
pleassnt humour in Der Zauherlehring and Hochxeit- 
leid. In his Book of Lieder there are also some plea- 
sing verses, as WilUcommen und Aheehiedy Die Gluck- 
liche Gatten^ Maglied, Aiff f We have besides a large 
book of Elegien, wiiich contain, here and there, some 
good thoughts, but which are chiefly interesting fs being 
written in Rome during the author*s visit to that place. 
The reader cannot but bs plea^ed to hear the classical 
Goethe singing, in his own harsh but powerful language, 
his amhitioas Elegiacs, amid those ruins which were 
created by his Gothic predecessors. 



• Oneof Ootthe's earliest pfoss-plavt is hUOosts voaBeili- 
chingMi, wh:ch, though it conuins nothing in Itself reniarkaole, 
it nevertheleM intereMiag to us all, firora one advcntiUous cir- 
cumsteoce-thatatraiisUttioo of it into English, in 1799» present- 
ed, for the first time, on its title-page, as an author. Walter ^oott 
-« name rendfied siaoe soillustilous by so many otigiiial and 
unrivalled productions. . . . . 

t Byron, proud and prolifie as he was, eondesceoded to tlMi, 
without acknowledfcmeat, from Ckiethe. And though it be not 
true, as Goethe haTaudadously affi"nc<l'^t})<^i.By5,"°lfj^< 

Ses are taken' " "** • -^ *^' ' "— ^ 

DCS too glarl 
Greece, bojinL .„ 
the pretty little sodg, Mlgnon's sehnsucht,— 

Kennst du d^s Land, wo die Citronen Uuheo, 
Imdonkda Land die fioM>Oian^nctahsBf *s. 



the has audaciously afflrmca, tnai tsyron s oesc pass- 
m from himself,- yac Ms Lordship's pilfcrings are at 
tfing to be disputed t as, fox imtance, his addreis to 
innbg, «• Know'st thou the land wbCK*,* te^ firom 
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^ Wbat mlmtrd-Tdoe Ss thb thai rings 

80 blithely by my castle wall? 
Command the Joyous wight that sings 

To appear within, and bkoi my haU :** 
The king commands; the pi^ forth Hiss; 
The page returns ; the monarch erica— 

** Admit, admit the M man to me, 

That makes my court resound with gies !" 

<< Accept, O sire^ a bard*8 salute ! 

Accept it, lord% and lorely dames ! 
What heaVn is here! What Ranees shoot! 

These stars I whomaytdl all their names! 
Be shut, mine eyes ! nor dare to gaie 
On palMe pon^ and beauty's Uaze ; 

Here is not place and time^ I ween. 

Long to luxuriate with my eyne T 

He ckiaed his eydlds^ and begun 
His harpi* wed roundel, dear and strong; 

The sturdy-hearted knights were won | 
The ladles captivate with song ; 

The monarch, grateful for the Joy, 

Commands his page, the laughing boy. 
To bring a golden chain, that he 
Might pay the poet for his glee: 

** Sire^ give me not the golden chain : 
The golden chain give to your knight% 

That prop and deconte your reign 
With gaUantry, and feats, and fights ; 

Or to your Chancer, that maintains 

The state's expense with sweat and pains; 
Add to his load of things of states 
The golden chain's less cumbrous weight ! 

M I sing as bird in spring-time sings, 
Rock'd in his bouse of tufled tree; 

The song, that from glad heart i^rings^ 
Itsdf is ricb-repaying fee ! 

Tet, should I dan to entreat ataD, 

'Twould be a guerdon slight and small; 
But one druight of thy best of wine 
From golden cup so pure and fine!** 

He got the cup ; he drain'd its bliss ; 

« O draught, of heavenly power potest ! 
O Messed be the house where this 

Is of ito blissful gifb the least ! 
Walk ye in song up life's gay road ; 
80 think of me^ and thank your God, 

With heart as throbbing warm as mtfft 

Thanks you for your good cup of wina!" 

nAS TULCXXir— CTX TlOUf. 

A viOLR on the meadow stood, 
And droop'd in dewy solitndeb 

Abash'd its gentle head; 
There came with bounding pace along 
A shqiherd-maiden, fidr and youngs 
And hither, thither, tript and sungy 

R^oidng o'er the mead. 

Ah ! thinks the violet, were I now 
But for a mtle while, I trow, 
Fahr Natural fUiest bkwm ! 



That she my love that gambois near. 
Might nip me idly dangling here^ 
And plant me on her bosom dear. 
To expire In my perfume ! 

But ah ! but ah ! that maid tript by. 
Nor did the boshfiil floweret spy; 

The trod poor violet! 
It died, yet sung as it did die; 
I die^ but die r^oidngly. 
That, by her dear fbot trodden, I 

So sweet a death have met! 

nn rocBia—rax nsasm* 
The river rush*d ; the river swcil'd; 

A fisher, on its side, 
His eye upon his angle held 

That dallied with the tide; 
And as he twitch'd his line, and play'dt 

The waters *gan divide, 
And from their sUver-pd>bled bed 

A lady rose in pride ! 

She sung to him ; she spoke to him ; 

** O, why by craft ensnars 
My brood, in Jaqter vales that swiai» ^ 

To Death and sunny air ? 
KnewVt thou how happy every one 

My little fishes be, 
Thou wooldst dive down, and leave the wt 

And live with us in glee. 

*< Ah ! do not sun and moon ddight. 

In sea to dip and lave ? 
Shine not their fooes doubly bright 

Re.fiirbisk*d by the wave ? 
Heaven's blue, seen brighter in the tlde^ 

Thee hither vrdl may vrin; 
Thy hct, in vrater glorified. 

With smiles invites thee in !" 

The vrater BweU'd ; the wM«r roas ; 

And wet his naked fbot; 
His heart vHth fiery longing glovirt. 

As at his love's salute : 
She spake; she sang; and from the bank 

Witch'd, wiled him to the river ; 
Half in she drew; half in he sank; 

And disiq[tpear'd for ever I 



DAY IN ROMS— PORBIOM ARTISTS— THOB- 
WALDZEN— ROMAN SGUIiPTORfr 



Tbi finest palaces and best hotels In Rome aie now 
occupied by some of our opulent conntmnen, whose 
chief amusement consists in visiting chnicbes, galleries, 
and studios, exhausting their admiration on the dkef^ 
d*auvr0$ of painting and sculpture, and exploring tibe 
ruins of antiquity. As soon as these objects are accom- 
plished, their taste palls. Deprived of their usual so- 
ciety, environed by new customs, befbre many months 
areover, they rekpsefaito a state of morbid sensibility^, or, 
what is equaUv annoying, are possessed by the demon 
of ennui, which can only be shaken off by flight. Their 
visit to the «< eternal d^,*' therefore, is tenninatsd by a 
rapid migration to Naples or Florence, where they again 
make enjoyment a toU, and, in their labours to be agree- 
able, are oonsideied by all the worid as ifwffhiblt 
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Very difoent ftom these heln of wealth and rank 
tte the foreign artists (whether British or not) who find 
la Rome a plaee of endless instruction and pleasure. 
WUh intense interest, they yiew both the mouldering 
ruins, splendid temples, and melancholy sepulchres of. 
antiquity* and the scarcely less admirable acnieTemeots 
of later times— the glorious trium(>hs of t])e pencil and 
the chiseL Foreign artists are, 1 ' think, the happiest 
residents in Rome. There is no species of enthusiasm 
which partakes less of the ridiculous than theirs for their 
professum. The Trinita di Monte is their favourite 
abode, endesred to them as the spot where Salvator Rosa, 
N. Poussin, and Claude resideo. The houses of these 
mastrioas men were pointed out to me, and are still oe- 
capied as the dwellings of artists. The time of the true 
Toiary of the sru is employed in the galleries the 
temples, their stodii, and Frantz*s or Iispri*s traUorias, 
where they resort fbr the moie isnoble purpose of satis- 
fying the calls of appetite, but haTe Aus opportunities 
slfo^ed them of associating and conversing with each 
odier. It is indeed only in Rome that their taste could 
be fully developed, where every object furnishes some 
sliment fbr incipient genius. 

Having devoted several days to the inspection of the 
picturesque and classic ruins of the Forum Romanum, 
covered with iht rust of ages, and having inhaled the at- 
mosphere of past centuries in the catacombs and tombs 
of the Sdpios, I resolved one morning, in order to raij 
the scene, to visit, along with my friend, the Baron de 
B— , the studio of Thorwaldcen, and some Roman sculp- 
tors. In one comer of a large square, ornamented, as 
usual in this city by a founuin in the centre, and over- 
looked by die massive Barbarini palace, built with tra- 
vertine stone, pillsged from the Colosseum, we saw im- 
mense blocks of Carrara marble, which almost impeded 
our entrance to the studio (ran^ of workshops) of Thor- 
waldsen. On gaining admission, we liad an opportunity 
of seeing the progre ss of a statue from its primitive state, 
a huge unshapely block of marble, then a rude outline 
of the human form, then approximating what it was de- 
signed to represent, with its imperfections rounded off, 
Umo developing still finer proportions, then dotted by 
the black marlu of the artist, then improved in appear- 
ance by a fresh touch from his chisel, till, fioslly, all its 
beauties wereperfected by the master-hand of the Dane 
himself. In Tnorwsldxen*s studio^ there is besides sn im- 
mense number of busts and models for lords and ladies. 
Russian princes and English commoners have sat to him, 
and many more, possessed of taste and fifty guineas, are 
still anxiously soliciting to be allowed that honour. I 
was not fortunate enough to meet the ffeniut loei on this 
occasion ; but, were I to judge by the bust which he has 
moddled of himself, I should say that he might justly 
be termed, ** a bard-featored man of genius.** 

The originals of some splendid works are in this 
studio, and models of others, as well as many that are 
yet in hand in an incomplete state. Amongst the latter 
are a very fine equestrian statue of Poniatowsky, one of 
Eugene Beauhamois, and the continuation of the eele- 
bralod snecession of frieies, illustrating the triumph of 
Alexander, ordered by Napoleon for the Quirinal pa- 
lace, when fitting it up as a residenee for the young 
King of Rome, and since sold to the late Count 8om- 
msnva. I saw the first part of these friezes at Somma- 
riva*s magnificent villa on the lake of Como, and was 
surprised to l«mi« that the young Count is so destitute 
of taste, as to decline taking the remainder of these ad- 
mirable hassi reHevi ; Thorwaldzen, therefore, thinks 
he will be under the necessity of disposing of them to 
the highest bidder. 

The great work which now engages the Danish 
sculptor, is the Saviour and Apostles, intended to adorn 
a chnrch in the capitsl of his native country. The whole 
of these magnificent colossal statues are nearly finished, 
in his nsnal admirable style. Among the models of his 



previous works, I particularly remarked the Mercury, 
the Venus, and the Jason, fine studies for effect and 
character, and not inferior, in truth and nature, to the 
antiques of the Parthenon. The Adonis, too, b a per- 
fect specimen of youthful, masculine beauty, and reck- 
oned one of his best workt ; while the statue of Mars 
may be remarked as develophig, in the finest style, the 
muscular system of the heroic Ood. I was delighted 
also with a figure of Hope, infinitely superior to most 
antiques; but, above all, with the well-known and 
much-admired medallion of Aurora and Nox, two aii'rial 
figures, of which every good collection and academy in 
Europe has got either a copy or cast. We were wrong 
to visit Tborwsldzen*s studio first, for all subsequent 
works necessarily appeared inferior to those of the great- 
est living sculptor of the age — the rival and successor of 
Canova. No artist in Rome meets with so much en- 
couragement, nor more deservedly, particularly from the 
English. Such men as Lord Lucan, the Duke of Bed- 
forOf and Mr Hope, very properly do not limit their 
patronage to native merit. 

It is much to be regretted, that we have no academy 
in "Rome, an institution which is so honourable to the 
French, Spanish, Neapolitan, and other governments, 
that the want of one amounts to a reflection on ours. 
In these excellent establishments, a certain number of 
the most promising young artists are liberally pensioned, 
in a city, where they enjoy the double advantage of 
studying the best works of antiquity, and of receiving 
instruction fhmi the most celebrated masters of the day. 
The little encouragement afforded to the Fine Arts by 
our government, whether at home or abroad, has loug 
been regarded as a national reproach. That the charge 
cannot be fully repelled, is undeniable ; and its truth 
may account in some measure for the fact, thit our 
artists excel their Continental rivals chiefly in portrait 
painting, which gives such scope for the gratification of 
individual vanity, while they can only maintain an in- 
ferior station in the higher branches of the art Eng- 
land, it is true, has made a rapid, and even wonderful, 
progresa of late years, considering that it is without 
both a national g^ery, and the government support 
which is granted in other countsies, and which so ef- 
fectually serves to stimulate the exertions of artists. 
With the exceptioDs of the recent judicious purchase 
of Angerstein*s pictures, and the three Titians and 
Poussins, as a nucleus for a National Gallery, what 
have we done as a nation, by premiums, public grants, 
or other means, to promote a taste for the fine arts ? 
The King, it is well known, is their most munificent 
and enlightened patron. He has always been the libe. 
ral protector of native genius and talent ; nor is there a 
man in his dominions gifted with a more refined taste. 
Many private indiriduals, also, of large fortune, have 
eneoovaged with their wealth the exertions of Britbh 
painters and sculptors ; but still nothing is done on that 
permanent, efficient, and princely scale, which reflects 
so much credit on other European governments. Yet, 
as the foundation for a national school of sculpture, we 
boast of Ae treasures of the British Museum, which, al- 
though limited, are of such inestimable value as studies, 
that Canova declared it was worth taking a journey from 
Rome to England, on purpose to see the Elgin marblM 
alone. 

It would fill volumea to enumerate the works of the 
many celebrated Roman sculptors, whose studli are open 
to the inspection of those who have any taste for the arts. 
Signore Baruzzi, one of Canova*s most distinguished 
pupils, has lately completed a colossal bust of his ini- 
mitable master, which he presented to the Capitoline 
Museum, where it has very appropriately been placed 
between the figures of Michad Angelo and Rapha^L 
Albaocini is an artist of very considerable talents — as a 
proof of w\dch may be mentioned a statue of Achilles, 
which be has just finished for the DuIlo of Devonshire, 
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npnmtiog the GiMiaa hero In the act of pulUag th« 
&uldartof Paris ottt of hit viiloeimbleheeL Fiochctti 
is another snunent Roman sculptor, who posseties groat 
originality of style. His Venns leaving the shell is a 
production deservedly eulogised by amateurs, and has 
already placed this young man in a higher station than 
is coininonly attained by othco a£Ur a life spent in 
study. 

While upon diis subject, I may remark that by the 
Puritans of tlie nineteenth century, nudities in paintina 
and sculpture are condemned. In the Florentine ana 
o^er galleries, statues are now exhibited protected by 
fig leaves, (like the mudi-criticised AchiUes in Hyde 
Park ;) and in order not to shock the admiring eyes of 
modest fair ones, Prince Colonna has ordered many a 
lascivious Venus to be as barbarously draped as the 
diaste Diana, an operation which has spoiled some of 
the finest pictures in his admirable collection. No doubt, 
Nymphs, Graces, Muses, et hoc genus omnSy will next 
sppear in court dresses, to gratify this mawkish affecta- 
tion of delicacy. 



THE OAHE OF CHESS EN QUATRE, 

oa 

THE DOUBLE OAUB. 

I HATS been surprised to find that in no town in 
Scotland, with the exception of Ehmdee, is this beaua. 
ful gnme either plaved or understood ; and, I believe, 
it is not genenlly known even in London. In some 
parts of tl^ Continent, espedally in Russia, the double 
gome is much admirnd, and very generally ^yed. As 
a scUnee^ it is inferior perhaps to the commoo game ; 
but, as a source of amusement, it is in many respects 
preferable ; combining, as it does, all the sodableoess 
of whist, with the engrossing interest of thesingle game 
ofchess. 

At this game four parlies play— two upon each side. 
The board required is the common chess board, with 
three rows of squares added to each side of it, making 
an addition of ninety.«ix squares, and a total of one 
hundred and sixty. At this board the players sit as at 
a whist table, those opposite to each other being part- 
ners. On ^ extreme rows two sets of chess men are 
placed— one set being wooden, the other of ivory ; or it 
b sufficient if a difference of colour render them easily 
distinguishable from each other, so as to prevent confu« 
sion and mistakes. The position of the seta is predsdy 
the same as in the common game, with this difference, 
that the several queens occupy a white square. The 
movements are also the same as those of the common 
game, with two exceptions, in respect to the pawns. 
First, they advance only one step at a time ; and, ae- 
condly, when one of your pawns meets the pawn of 
your partner, whereby the progress of yours is impeded, 
you may pu^ forward, by occupying the square either 
on the ri^t or left; after which it Bssumes a direct 
course. 

The prkidplei of tiie doable ganw axe nearly identi- 
cal with those of the single game ; but the mode of 
playing differs in several lespects. Each pl^er moves 
in rotation from the left to the right. Partners pursue 
one common plan, and sam>ort each other when acting 
either on the offensive or defensive. When opening the 
game, eadi player directs the main force of his attack 
against his opponent on the left. The wing being, in this 
game, ^ tne moot vulnerable part, you never castle. 
When you are in mate, (your partner having an open 
field,) you do not thereby lose the game-^ou merely 
lose the £soulty of playing until your partner repd tfaie 
attack, or until relieved by one of yonr opponents ; and, 
while in this situation, your men remain in the ssme 
posiftiea la which they wese when the cheek wm given 



until the mate be removed. Noi^ in the i 
any of your pieces be captured by the adversary, on your 
forces would be thereby too much reduced, — your part- 
ner, besides, in having to maintain the combined attack 
of two opponents, alrttdy labouring under suffidoxt dsi- 
tress. ftut your opponents may take shelter under toot 
men, and even place their kings so as to be in cheek | 
from a piece or pawn of yours ; this being pennitted in ; 
consequence of your having loit the power of moving. 
You ought to be constantly on the watch to give chea 
to your opponent on the right, when any of his pieces 
are exposed to your partner opposite ; because, in that 
case, your opponent must either remove from, or cover 
chedt, and then your partner takes the ^eoe exjpooed to 
him ; and you ought to omit no opportunity of giving ; 
check to the queen of your opponent on the left, when \ 
it is in your psrmer*s power to give your opponent's . 
king check by ois next move. \l^en this is done, your ^ 
adversary on the left must move his king, and you take i 
his queen at your next move. A good player is always 
on the look-out for an advantage of this kind. 

In order to co-operate effectually with your pnrtner 
in any attack meditated by him, you must endeavoor to 

retrate into, and support his plans. If, for instancy 
make an attack wim his queen, (which is, in this 
game, an invaluable piece,) it will be your business to 
cover her with a knight — or you will assail the oppo- 
nent agunst whom your partner's attack is directed«-or 
you wSl remove the obstacles which may oppose them- 
selves to the a tt a c k, or you will set upon your other op- 
ponent, and by keeping him at bay, wevent him fhxn 
afibrding his psrtner any assistance. The moment one 
of your opponents is in check, you and your psrtner 
should concentrate your forces upon your other oppo- 
nent, boldly attacking his principal officers, and sacri. 
fidng for them inferior ones of your army. By this 
means you ooay frequently give your adversary the 
coupdegrau^ before he has done you any senous mis- 
chief. 

The players are allowed to call die attention of their 
partners, in general terms, to the situation of the game 
in fonr different ways, the party whose turn it ii to play 
being entitled to make use of any of the following sen- 
tences : — 1. I am im danger, 2. Vou arc in demgar, 
3. SnUr Uto may plan. 4. Vou have a good move. 
These expressions must not be repeated, or uttered after 
yonr partner has touched a piece. 

When a pawn reaches the extreme line o pposite , it is 
entitled to the rank of an officer ; and to the same pro- 
motion, when, by taking any of the pieces of either of 
Jrour adversaries, it attains the last tine on the right or 
efu 

These, I think, are the points nuUnly to be attended 
to in this game. In Russia it is played under a strict 
observance of a variety of laws and ndes, which I could 
not insert in this paper without too much increasing its 



hen the {davsrs happen to be pretty equally match- 
ed, the game is intensely interesting. It demands the 
most violent attention, net only to carry into effect your 
own plans, but to penetrate those of your psrtner— 4o 
co-operate efficiently with him in all his movements,— 
to dttcover the covert plots and ambuscades of your ad- 
vetiaries, and often a great exertion of skill to thwart 
and defeat them. Owing to the greater complexity of 
the game, and its extensive ramifications, it im much 
more difficult to play it weU^ than it is to manage the 
common one ; but I have frequently seoi an indinerent 
haiid at the Utter excel in the former. The double 
game is frequently played in the Dundee Chess Club, 
where it is much admired ; and I would take the liberty 
of suggesting to their worthy bretliren, the chess cham- 
pions of Britain, that it is well worthy of being intro* 
duced into their club also* 
The game has only «ne slight drawback ;—^oa ass 
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Ibble to be escetsivilj pcoToktd whtn jrour ptrtMrdoes 
Dot sttccecd in diieoming yoar objoet in nukingagood 
more, and lo fails to co-operate witb jrou^^^aad also 
when he niMus aoj lerioas blunder ; you feel mortified 
and Tezed, loo» when you yourself are guilty of the 
•ame errors. As in whist, or any other plural game, 
the effect of chess en qoatre is of coarse gready height- 
eoed, by eadi gcBtleman baring for a partner a young 
lady. Besides rendering the game qnite ddightful, 
they effectually prevent any unpleasant irritation which 
might otherwiM arise. Bot with w hes sso r rer ye« play, 
it is Tery necessary to keep in mind the golden rule 
of chess,—" Kup y»*r Umftr / mnd iftfou camtM gain 
a victory over your Mdvtrsary, gain om ov€r yonrtei/.'* 

Dundee. 



COLQUHOUN GRANT. 
▲ JaCOBlTB A«CC]>OTB« 



By ih€ Author of the ^« ffittoriet of the ScottUh Re- 
union*,'' jfc. 

CoLQuaouK Oaamt, who, when a yowig nm, had 
signalized himself in the army of Prinee Charlss, after- 
wards settled down into the cool and deeoioas ddzen. 
As one of the numerous and respecUUe dass of Writers 
to the Signet, he is said to hare exerted the pen to as 
good eff'ect as he had fbrmerly played the swocd t and 
in advanced age, he was noted as a nun who both knew 
how to acquire money, and how to preserve it when it 
was acquired* There is something melancholy, aad not 
altogether agreeable^ in the idea, that the same mind 
which had been filled with chivalrous fervour in the 
brilliant campaign of 1745, diould have subsequently 
devoted its ^wbig energies to the composition of law- 
papers, and the acqnkickm of fithy kicte. Yet, that 
he never became altogether insensible to the enthusiasm 
which excited his yo«th, aeeme lo be paoved by the fol- 
lowhig anecdote. 

Mr Ross of Pitcaloic, npeesoitative of the Mdent 
and noble family of Ross, hsd, like Colqnhoiin Grant, 
been ont in the Forty-Five, and consequently livdl on 
terms of intimate friendship with that gentleman. Pit- 
ealnie, however, had rather devoted bimseir to the dissi- 
pation than the acquisition of a fbrtiine ; and wliile Mr 
Grant lived as a wealthy writer, he enjoyed little better 
than the character of a broken laird. This unfortunate 
Jacobite was one day fin great diejMes, fbr want of the 
aum of forty poands, whkh lie could not prevail upon 
any of his friends to lend to him, all of them being aware 
of his execrable chaiacter as a debtor. At length he 
informed some of his companions that he believed he 
should get what be wanted from Colquhoun Ckant; and 
he instantly proposed to make the atfeenwt. AU who 
heard him scoffed at the idea of his squeeslng a subsidy 
from so close-fisted a man, and some even o£red to lay 
beu against its possibility. Mr Ross accepted the bets, 
and Uwt no time in applying to his old brother-in-armi, 
whom he found immnred in his chambers, half a dozen 
flights of steps up Gavinloch*s land, in the Lawnmarket. 
The confersation commenced with the regular common- 
places, and for a long time Pitoslnie gave no hint that 
be was suing in forma pauperis* At length he slightly 
hinted the necessity nnder which be lay Ibr a trifle of 
money, and made bold to ask if Mr Grant could help 
him in a professional way. ^^ What a pity, Pitcs^nie,^' 
replied the writer, ^ you did not apply yesterday I I sent 
all the loose money I had to the bank just this forenoon. 
It is, for the present, quite beyond redemption.** — *'*' Oh,** 
no matter,** eaid Pitcalnie, and oentinaed the conversa- 
tioo, as if no such lequest had baen prelmed. By and 
by, after sane more topics of an ocdmsry sort had been 
diseossed, he at le||^iai9d»ced the old Mbisctof the 



Forty-Five, upon whidi both wsre alike well pi^aied 
to speak* A thousand delightful recollections then 
rusbsd upon the minds of the two friends, and, in the 
rising tide of ancient feeling, all distinction of borrower 
and lender was soon .lost. Pitcalnie watched the time 
when Grant was fully mellowed by the conversation, to 
bring in a few comp^ments npon his (Grant*s) own par- 
ticular achievements. He expatiated upon the bravery 
which his frisnd had shown at Preston, where he was 
the first man to go up to the cannon ; on which account, 
he made out that the whole victory, so influential upon 
the Prince*s affaire, was owing to no other than Col- 
quhoun Grant, now writer to the signet, Gavinloch^s 
land, Lawnmarket, Edinburglk He also adverted to 
the boldness Mr Grant had displayed in chasing a band 
of recreant dfsgoons from the field of battle up to the 
very gates of Edinburgh Caatle ; and further, upon the 
dexterity which he subsequently displayed in ma- 
king his escape horn the town. '* Bide a wee,** said 
Mr Grants at this stage of the conversation, *^ till I gang 
ben the house.** He immediately returned with the 
sum Pitcalnie wanted, which he ssld be now recollected 
having left over for eome time in the sbottles of his pri- 
vate desk. Pitcalnie took the money, continued the 
oonvtfsation for some time longer, and tl^en took an 
opportunity of departitiff. When he came back to his 
finmds, every one eagerty asked, <' What success ?**— 
** Why^ thers*s the money,** ssid he ; '' where are my 
bets ?**—<' Incredible 1** every one exclaimed ; <^ how. 
in the name of wonder, did you get it out of liim ? Did 
ye cast glamour in his een ?**— Pitcalnie explained the 
plan he had taken with his friend ; adding, with an ex- 
pressive wiok, ^* This >bn^*e made out o* the battle of 
Preston; but stay a wee, kds; I*ve Fa*kirk i' my 
pouch yet— by my £sith, I wadna gie it for muchiy /" 



LITTBRS FROM LONDON. 

Nfl^ VIIL* 

Ths flnfiUHt-street Gallery has opened, and the ex- 
hibition is sufficiently crediuble to British artists ; but 
it does not display any picture so pre-eminent in merit 
as to make it a matter of conscience with me to attempt 
a delineation of its beauties for your gratification. Of 
all the productions, typographical or pictorial, that 
have of late made their appearance npon town, none has 
given such a jog to my humours as the political carica- 
tures. Some m them are exceedingly happy, both in 
conception and execution. Among tbe best are the fu- 
neral obsequies of the Constitution — the Burking of 
do. — and an objurgatory dialogue betweeen the Duke 
of Wdlington and the Earl of Eldon, both arrayed in 
the garb, and using the gesticulation, of fish-women ; 
the likenesses of these noble personages being well pre- 
served. Indeed, there is no resemblance of 3ie hero of 
Waterloo extant upon paper, at least none that I have 
, ever seen, which presenu so accurate a portraiture of 
the man as is giwi in die CHricaturre. Of Mr Peel, all 
tbe prints and portraits, serious or comic, with which 
the public have been favoured, are as little like as may 
be to the originaL The enpaving from the picture of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is a flattering deception. By the 
way, the great men of the day have lew or Bo«e of the 
supposed outward and visible signs of aristocracy. John, 
Earl of Eldon, though almost, if not altogether, an oc- 
togenarian, b more dignified in his habilinents than 
the majority of his mates in the House of Peen. He 
is, out and out, a fine old Englishman. God has 
written ^^ honesty*' upon his venermble brow. The 
Duke of Wellington evioces a partiality towards a cer- 
tain pedestrian convenience for which I cannot account 
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in a ▼etenm campaigner. Paul Vrj himielf-.tbe Cock. 
nej deity— was never a greater 8la?e to an umlndla. 
Meet his grace where you will — in Downing Street or 
at Westminster, in Hyde Park or at Windior— rMing 
or walking, in carriage or calmolet, the shadow is not 
more faithful to the substance, than his umbrella to the 
first Lord Commissioner of his Majesty*s Treasury. I 
am morally certain that some great state mystery is 
shrouded in its folds, and I shall dive into every Club 
and Cofiee-house in London, until I arrive at its solu- 
tioiL— Peel*s pergonal phenomena are not strongly cha- 
racteristic, and the fagitire expression of his features 
will always make him a subtile subject for a painter. 
His appearance does not outstrip the dste of his years in 
the parish register. He is above the middle hei^t, 
somethiDg stoop-shouldered, and of proportions indifler. 
ently balanced. His hair is of an earthy red, his dress 
careless and squire-like, with an air of idiosyncrasy 
about his chapeau, which he is pleased to wear in a 
depressed Auhion d la puritan. The Secretary's voice 
is even and harmonious, and his general manner would 
be decidedly prepossessing, were it not that the oil of 
humility glisters overmuch upon the surface. The Duke 
of Wellington, who rushes to his subject like a High- 
lander to the charge, leaves, without any effort to do so, 
a far stronger impression of his modesty. There is a 
wide diflference in the style of the two speakers. Mr 
Peel brings forth his sentiments neatly folded in silk 
paper, while the Duke declares himself in the pop.pop 
mode of a corps of skirmishing 8harp.shooters on the 
day of battltf. 

Another new piece— a ftsrce, entitled, «< All at Sizes 
and Sevens,'* has been produced at Drury Lane. It 
was most deservedly and specially well damned. The 
'< Provok'd Husband '* has been revived at the same 
Theatre ; but it has proved immeasurably inferior to the 
revivals at Covent Garden. Mr Price's hothouse flower. 
Miss Phillips, expanded her petals to little purpose as 
Lady Townly. 

Why does not some great spirit of the North trouble 
the dull waters of literature ? Here the novelties of the 
hour are all '^ weary, stale, flat, or unprofluble." 
Why does not Professor Wilson concentrate his gorge- 
ous imagmation upon a subject worthy of high poetic 
illustration ? If he, and such as he, do not bestir them, 
selves, the bve of poesy will wax cold in British hearto ; 
and the fairest creations of Immortal mind will vanish 
before grim phantoms of arts mechanical, and political 
economy. There is an announcement from Mr Sharpe, 
the proprietor of the Anniversary, of an intention to start 
a new embellished periodical ; which I am inclined to 
hail as likely to do « the state some service." If I am 
informed rightlv as to the name of the individual who 
is to be its conductor, (one of those who do honour to 
Scotland,) I entertain small doubt of its success, and 
none whatever of iu deserts. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE VOICE OF THB SPIRIT. 

Sy IhigM Moore, AiUhorof*' The African, a Tale, 
and other Poems,** 

SnfRa! is this an hour for sleep ?i*- 

Should slumber mar a daughter's prayer, 
When drinks her Father on the de^ 

Death's chalice in despair ? 
Though I have rested in the grave 

Ixmg with oblivion's ghastly crowd, 
Tet the wild tempest on the wave 

Has roused me from my shroud* 



'Tb bat a few short days shtice ht. 

Our Father, left his native land, 
And I was there, when by the sea 

Te wept,— ^nd grasp'd each parting liftnj • 
I hover'd o*er ye when alone 

The fiueweU thrill'd each woonded heart ; 
Then raised the breeze its warning tone 

And bade the ship depart. 

I mw the bark in sunshine quit 

Onr own romantic shore ;— 
Thou hear'st the tempest— it hath smit 

The proadest,^4iow no mere ; 
Andd the ocean's solitade 

Unseen I trode its armied dedc 
And watch'd onr Father, when he stood 

In battle and in wreck ! 

Bat stronger than a spirit's arm 

Is his who measures out the sky. 
Who rides upon the voUey'd storm 

When it comes sweeping by: 
The tempest rose;— I saw it burst 

Like death upon the ocean's sleep; 
Tlie warriors nobly strove at flrs^ 

But perish'd in the deep. 

High floating on the riven storm, 

I hover'd o'er the staggering bark ; 
Oh God I I saw our Father's form 

Sink reding in the dark I 
I hung above the crew, and drank 

Their wild— their last convulsive prayo* j 
One thunder roll,— then down they — »ir^ 

And all was blackness there 1 

The wild waves, flung by giant death 

Above that lone— that struggling crvw^- 
Shrunk backward^when my viewless breath 

Came o'er their bosoms blue ; 
I saw, beneath the lightning's fix>wn. 

Our fiuher on the bUlows roll, 
I smote the hissing tempest down. 

And dasp'd his shrinking souL 

Then, hand in hand, we joamey*d on 
Far— fiir above the whiriwind's roar. 
And smiled at death, the skeleton, 

Who coold not scathe us more ;— 
Around, the stars in beauty flung. 

Their pure, thehr never-dying l^ht^— 
Lamps by the eternal's flat hung. 
To guide the sphit's flight ! 
Glasgow, Dunlop Street. 



THB PEERLESS ONE. 
By RobeH Charnhert. 

Hast thoa ne'er mark'd, in festal haU^ 

Amidst the lights that dioiie^ 
Some one who beam'd more bright than iIU« 

Some gay— eome g^rioas one ! 
Some one who» in her fairy lightness^ 

As through the hall she went and came^ 
And her intensity of brightness, 

As ever her eyes sent out their flame^ 
Was afanoot fordgn to the scenes 
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Gmy at it wa% with beauty beamini^ 


The aong was one of thoae old kys 




Of minj^ gloom and gladness^ 




Which first the tides of joy can niM9f 


From others of a mortal births 


Then still them down to sadness ; 


An angel tent to walk the earth ! 


A atr^ in which pure Joy doth bomw 




The very air and gait of sorrow. 


Ob, atranfer, if then e*er haat aeen 


And aorrew takes aa much alloy 


And dngled toch a one, 


From the rich sparkling ore of joy. 


And if thon haat enraptured been— 


Its notes, like hieroglyphic thing. 




Spoke more than they seem*d meant to sing. 


If thoa halt tigfa'd for aueh a on^ 


I could have lain my life's whole round 


Till thon wert sad with fears ; 


Entranced upon that billowy aound. 


If thon bast gaaed on soch a one, 


Nought touching, tasting, seeing, hearing, 


TOi thon wert blind with tears; 


And, knowing nothing, nothing fearing. 


If thon hast sat, obscure, remote^ 


HVf> Indian dreaming in his l>oa^ 


In comer of the hall. 


As he down wavdess stream doth float. 


liOoUng from out tby shnmd of thought 


But pleasure's Ude ebbs alwa>'8 &st. 


Upon the festival; 


And these were joys too loved to last. 


Thine eye throui^ all the misty throng 




Drawn by that peerless light. 


There was but one long flnal swdl, 


Aa traTaUer's^ateps are led along 




By wild4lre through the night : 


And aU into a cadence fell. 


Then, stranger, haply dost thou know 


And was in breathing gone. 


The Joy, the rapture, and the woe, 


And she too went : and thus have gone 


Which, in alternate tides of feeling, 


All— all I ever loved; 




At first too fondly doted on. 


Throughout this lone and hermit breast. 




That ftstal night, my soul possessU 






There ever has been reft 


O ! she was fidrest of the fiiir, 


The summer glow— the pride of green, 


And brightest of the bright ; 


And but brown autumn left. 


And there was many a fair one thsre^ 


And oh what is this cheriah'd term. 


That Joyous festal night. 


This tenancy of day, 


A hundred eyes on her were bent, 


When that which gave it aU its charm 


A hundred hearts beat high ; 




It was a thing of ravishment, 


A chaplet whence the flowers are fidl'n. 


OOod! to meet her eye! 


A shrine from which the god is stolen! 


But *mid«t the many who look*d oo, 
And thought she was dirine. 






O, need I say that there were none 


BONO. 


Who gaaed with gaxe like mine ! 


The Lou 0* Canon 8Uk, 


The rest were like the crowd who look 




All idly up to Heaven, 


By C. J. FinUiy$on. 


And who can see no wonder there, 


Ob 1 whar will I gae find a place 


At either mom or even ; 


To doee my sleepless een ; 


But I was like the wretch embound. 


And whar wiU I gae aedc the peaee 




I witless tint yestreen? 


Who only sees, through grating high. 


My heart, that wont to dance as Ueht 


One small Uue fragment of the sky. 


As moonshine o*er the tide^ 


Which ever, both at noon and night. 


Now Ues in thraU by luckless love, 


Shows but one starlet shining bright, 


For the lass o' Carron Side. 


Down on the darkness of his place^ 




With cheering and unblenching grace : 


1^ mermaid-like, 'mang wild flowers sat, 


The very darkness of my vroe 


The stream row'd at her feet, 


Blade hor to me more brightly show. 


An* aye she sung her artless sang 




Wi* a voice unearthly sweet ; 


At laogtii the dancing soeoe was changed 




To one of calmer tone^ 


The mora wi* glee and pride, 


And ahe her loveUneas arranged 


Sat mute, to hear the witchin' strain 


Upon fiOr Music*s throne. 


O' the UsB 0* Carron side. 


Soft alienee leU on all around. 




Like daw on aummer flowers ; 


Sair may I me my reckless hasti^ 


Bright eyes were east upon the gnmnd, 


Sair may I ban the hour. 


Like daisies bent withtahowers. 


That lured me from my peaoefu* cot, 


And o*er that drooping stilly scene 


Within the Siren's power. 


A vok» rose gentle and serene. 


Oh ! had she sprung frae humble raoe^ 


A Toioe aa aoft and alow 


As she's frae ane o' pride^ 


As might proceed ft-om angel's tongue^ 


I might hae dre'ed a better wicrd 


If angel*s heart were sorrow- wrong. 


Wi' the Use 0* Carron side! 


And wiahM to speak its woe. 


Sankt of the Carron, Feb, 1829. 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIBa. 

Wc hftva Jittt netiT«d, from London, tht flat ▼olnae of tiie 
rAinx.T LtmuAWt, the numthly pnblieatton of which It about 
•tiUftrtherto incTMMthe MputAtlon oT Mr Mumy of Albcnufle 
Stnet. Weare much pleued with the appccnmeeand ttyle of 
the work. No. L eontaiiw the int pert oT a LU^ of If epoleon, 
which ii to be completed in NalL Of ttaUtmiy merits, which 
we bear are highly respectably we ahaU apeak at greater kngth 
next Saturday. The typography Is beautlAil, and the Tolume is 
embellished with six spirited and interestfaig engraTiagi, one of 
which, we beUere, cost seirenty guineas, and ocme len than twen- 
ty-five. ThisUbcnUty. ontheptrtorthepnbUiher.willbeSts 



A new edition of Mr SadlVs work on Ireland win be ready in 
about a fortnight. It Is a cvriooa anecdote in the publisUng 
world, that the whole of the remaining copies of the former edi- 
tion were sold the day after he deUvered his speech against Ca> 
thoHc Emaodpatian in the Home of CommonSi 

Mr Southey's DIakigace on the PA^giMa and PRMpeeta of So- 
ciety will be ready in a few weeks. 

The Biography of Ckptain Beaver, a woik of a similar nature 

to the Memcirs of Lord CoUingwood. is •nivM innw^ for early pub- 



Mr Edward Lytton Bulwer. author of «' Pclham " and the 
*' Disowned." has nearly finished another volume, the style of 
which he very JudidonslypfoposM diallbeamixtunof thebest 
perts of his two fiormer tales. 

Mr P. L. Jacob, one of the most eminent of the Parisian book- 
seDen. is about to pubUsh a work, which is entitled Soirea de 
Walter Scott, the cmitents of whidi are understood to have been 
suggested to the bibliopole by Sir Walter, during his visit to Paris 
in 1816. 

Elements of Natmd History, or an Introduetion to systematic 
Zoology, chiefly aooording to the elsssifloatioo of Linoaus. with 
Ilhntrations of every order, by John Howard Hinton. A.M. wiU 
shortly appear. 

Mr Sharpe. the proprietor of (he '• Anniversary." aanonHees a 
new Annual at Midsummer next, eomblnta^ engravings from the 
finest works of British nt, with eonliibBtiAs Item the pens ot 
the most dist in guished writsrs of the day> We have loi« been of 
opinkm that Midsummer would beanexodlent time fbr the ap. 
pearance of a work of this kind, and we made the suggestion in 
the first number of the Ukmrif /esirnnf^ which we are gUd to 

perceive is now about to be put Into execution under very fkvouiw 
able anspiees. 

Thomas Hood. aathMofWUms and Oddlttes. Is about to write 
a series of eonde balhids of the *' Sally Brown* and *< Nelly Oray^ 
sdwol. whkh are to be aet to mnsio by J. Mewitt, and published 
in Monthly numbers. The first number, like the song of '* Blue 
Bonnets over the Border,** Is to eomaaenee wUh •« Mareb.** 

The fi)Uowing singular anno nne e m s at la made by some un- 
known but aspiring poeCt-^' Nearly ready ftr publication, Oa- 
brielle. a Tale of Switxeriaad. in which an attempt Is made to 
vary a little ttom the prevailing style to poetry."— (A truly lauda- 
ble attempt) •* The story is an endeavour to delineate mental 
aberration, qfthe mildest kind, to union with sii^lar and roman^ 
tie scenery, witluntt the interett qf stirring eventsJ' 

The Rev. H. J. Todd is preparing for thepMM a UfiB of Ardi- 
bishop Creamer, In one volume Svo. 

A new novel is in eoaaidsrafala fiinrardaw% entitlad Jesuitism 
and Methodism. 

The Rev. W. Uddiard has in the press. The Lepnd of Eto- 
sidlto. a Tale of Switserland, and other Poems, dedicated to 
Thomas Moore. Esq. 

Mr Mvu.BR»B CowonT.— This Conestt^ whkli took place In 
the Hcpetoun Rooms on Monday evening, was weU attended, and 
spiritedly conducted. Mr Kuller stands uaquestionaldy at the 
head of Scottish Pianists } and the style in which he executed 
Hummers Concerto to A mtoor. and the «' Reeollecttons of Ire- 
Isnd" by Moscheles. proved him wdl worthy of the reputation he 
enjoys. One of the finest parts of the entertatoment was Mur- 
ray's sok> on the violin. Comparatively speaktog. there are few 
men living, except Mr Mnmy. who nndeTstond what may be 
done with that testrumeat 

TAmWcoI G««#^.-Just when aU the London critics were get- 
Mng into very bad humour at the manner to which the King's 
Theatre was going on under the management ot l^patte, he has 
produced a Ballet called •• MassianeDo." the splendid magnifl. 
oenoe of which has mm them aB over to his side again. The 
•c«nery. dresses, and daaetog, are reported to be beyond aU 
P«lie J-lt emptoys about threehundred perlbimers, and the cost 



of gett ing it up exceeded £1500. It doees with na - narivOei 
repreeaatoUiMiT of the emptloa at Vesuvhis. andlsexpeetod to 
draw crowds for the rest of the season.—*' The Provek*d Hs. 
band" has been revived at Drary Uaet LiMon. Jfeed^/ Yowag. 
LordTownfyi Farren. Sir F. Wronghsad t Mad Misa FkUlhn. 
Ladjf Tawnfy. It seems to be the general opinion, however. ^ 
the powers of this young lady are notaulted tor coiBedy.-.Mte 
Patoo and Madame Vestris conttoue the chief attractions at Co- 
v«itGarden.-A conjuror, called Mr Henry, is perfonning aft the 
Adelphlt he is thus spoken of in the literary Qauttt^** if 
you wieh to find thirty sovereigns to your hand, wima only twea- 
ty were paid into It, go to Mr Henry, and he wU show yon that 
rach things can be. If you have a difilcult conundrum, ask Mr 
Henry to guess it. and he will cut a lemon toto halves, thoa into 
quartets, and out of the quarter which you select shaU fly the so- 
lution.Ued to the leg of a little Uvteg canary Wrd. Bcaidestbeee 
thtogs, and a thousand others equally amaaing, yon shall icc a 
tovely landscape, whldi, while you are gaaing upon it. c^iaagm 
totoadiflbreatpletttre. aad so strangely that yoa eoaaatteaat 
what pofat it has changed} aU you know is, you wew tooktoe at 
one, and are tooking at another. Mr Henry plays thei^^ 
glassestooi raises ghosts of the dead, and/rfcA«of the Hrtngj 
jnddoesaU these various feate equally well.--Chariee Kemfale 
has been playtog here fbr the last week. It is amaatog how wefi 
hewearst he hat aU the spirit and vivacity of youthTtlB .bout 
him, yet we suspeet he U on the wrong side of sixty. In-eata? 
comedy he is stiU without a rival-" so gaOant, gay. and dAon. 
^ Though a pleasing, he is not agreat trage^an. andtti 
gedy is one of those things which hardly admits of medtocritv - 
Wehaveaow tost Miss Noel, she sung her first and tost soL. 
"Say, my heart, why wildly beattag.** last Saturday evenS. 
The manager must be particula»lyoautioua in seleoting hrnm- 
oessor; weshaU not submit very tamely to have ourikvourite 
airs mangled, although, to have them sung equally weU la beyond 
ourexpectations.-The state of her health has also compelled 
Mrs Henry Siddons to leave the stage for a season. Somethtoc 
spirited must be done to fill up these blanks. 

Wekxlt List or Performavcss. 
3fftKh28.-April3. 
Sat. The Wonder, ^ The BeeMw, 
MoN. Hamlet, ^ GUderoy. 
Tvma,Beau*8traiagm,ttBUrp8$tmri. 
W«D. Bold8trokeforaW^,^TheCritie, 
THun. Recruiting officer, A Miller and his Men. 
FBI. Part First ^tfOngkenry IK, 4 Bcm Imp. 



STOVLTZB IK REQUEST ; 

Or a late ndavME tomurdi the adjwtmeni €f 

The Catholic quettion. 
An Impromptu, by VT. Aimlle, hf.D. 

Has brave WinehUsea lived Ull thU day without knowing. 

That Irishmen ne'er are insulted to veto ; 
Nor fail, unappeased, to be soon after blowing 

A baU through the thorax, to wipe off the state ? 

But our DKitr, too hutosne to seek blood, aaay God blSM him I 
Yet fkithAil, withal, to himsdf, and high station } 

Thus said, while deddtog, just barely to miss him, 
"Uhe won't, his tailor shaU make reparation,*' 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a communication from a respectable member 
of the Roifal Medical Society, who is also a phrenologist, eom. 
pUntog that we have bestowed too much praise on Mr Stoned 
aoti.phrenotogical paper. TWi is of course matter of optoion, 
and we notice the communtoatton pcinelpally wi^i the view of 
assuring the author, that he is wrong to suppostog the paiagiaph 
on this subject in but Saturday's Journal was not an Editorial 
one.— We do not see that the *• Anecdote of Principal Robertson" 
estoblishes any thing, except that the Historian (preached upon 
one oooasioo a very good sermon without hU written notes before 
him. The mode to which they were tost is somewhat curious. 

If" C. J. F." will send us the original metodies he mentions, 
we shall be gkd to procure for him an opinion as to their merits, 

whfch he may find usefUL-** The Minstrel's Grave" win not suit 
us. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Conneded wiih Seienee, Literature, and the Arte. 

NEW SONGS. 

Jnit PnMialied, 

THE MAD MAIDEN'S SONG. Componed 

^ end dediettcd to Misi Hoax., br Fnri^T Duh. 

THE BONNIE LAD THAT'S FAR AWA : 
Scotch Song. ConpoMd and d«dk«t«d to MIm E. Patok, by 
FiKUiTDuir. . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

To b« bad at the Uvuko Shapu, prlca U, aadb 

SOLFEGGI, 8s. by the same Aathor. 

8EGUR*S HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 

Thto day lapoblMhed. fai tro, lOi. 0d. boardi, 

TTISTORY of RUSSIA, and of PETER the 

■■"■• GREAT. By General Count PHILIP DE SEGUR, Au- 
thor of the HUtory of Ntpoleon't Expedition to Rusda in 181>. 

Prtntad for TMmvnmi, and Ca Loodoot and CAoaLL and Co. 
Edinhorgh. ^ ^ , 

Of whom may be had. 

The FORETGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. VI. 7«. 6d. 

PORTU GAL ILLUSTRATED, by W. M. KiMaY, L.«. t«. 



This day Is published, in fodsesp 8vo, price 6s. 
THE PORTRAITURE of a CHRISTIAN 

-■■ GENTLEMAN. _ 

By a BARRISTER. 
" It is a Tery ezeelleot, moral, and Christian production."— 

I^inted for J.* A. HaaaaT, 95, Fleet Street: and Sold by 
Wauoh ft Iinraa, 2, Hunter Square, and 41, South Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh, 



WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On thtfirat of June will be published, 
nfscnaaD by raaMisaiOH 

Co t^ lling'0 iRo0t exutUm ;ffli)est8, 
VOLUME FIRST 

or A K aw BDITtoN OF 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BS COHTXHOID IK MONTHLT YOLUMXa, aBViaZO AVB 

CORftlCTXD, 

Wntf A OINXEAL PfttPACE, 

AH IHTROD0CTIOW TO lACH WOTIL, 

AKD mvnS, BWTOEICAL AKB ILLUSTBATITX, BT' 

THE AUTHOR. 

EmbeDUhed with FrontUpieoes and Vignette Titles, from Designs 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There are few eircumstanoes in the history of letters more *•- 
markable than the rise and progress of the WAYaaLav No- 
yaLB. Unlike most other prodactions of genhis, they had 
no infhoeYto struggle with, but reached at once the highest 
point of puWe fkvour.-a station which they haTO ever sinee 
maintained with undiminished popUrity. ^,._^ ^ ^ 

The cireulation of these works haTing been hitherto eonflned, 
in a ffreat degree, to the wealthier ranks of society, the Proprie- 
tors have resolved to place them within the reach of readers of 
all clasi«s. by republtehing them in a less costly, but at the same 
time more elegant shape, and with the additional advantage of a 

^The Publishers have tfierefore the honour of annoandng the 
speedv commencement of a Naw Edition, to be published in 
M oirrHLY VoLuma. ^ , .. ^ _* . *, 

In this undertaking they have had the cheerful co^peratioa of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Introduc- 
tion to each of them. ^ ^ ^M^ _.,, 

Tlie nature and extent of theee eorrsetlons and additions will 
be best understood by giving entire, from Volume First, The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waver- 
ley. for several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous 
series of Novels whieh pass under that name; in order that, if 
they shoul l ever appear as hte avowed produetkms, he might ran- 
der them in some degree deserving of a oootinuance of the pub* 
lie favour with which they have been honoured ever since their 
IliM appearance. For a long period, however, it seemed likely 
that theimproved and illustrated editkm which he meditated 
would be a posthumous pubUeation. But the coarse of events, 
which occasioned the disclosure of the Author's name, having, in 
a grnt moasure, restored to him a sort of parental ooatrol over 
these Works, he U naturally induced to give them to the press in 
a corrected, and, he hopes, an improved form, while Hfe and 
health permit the task of revising and iiiustrating them. Such 
being his purpose, it is neosssary to say a fisw words on the plan 
of the proposed Edition. 



In stating It to be revised and ctirrccted, it is not to be inferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no 
doubt ample room for emendation in all these points,— but where 
the tree falls it must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever just, by altering a work already in the hands of the public, 
is generally unsuccessful. In the mo^t improbable fiction, the 
reader still desires some air of m-nUanblance, and docs not relish 
that the incidents of a tale familiar to him should be altered to 
suit the taste of critics, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
pmoess of feeling is m natural, that it may be observed even in 
chiMren, who cannot endure that a nursery fitrry Rhould be re- 
pen r.-.i *-, "-;-•-: j'^r-y-:^"-.- ^r^:" r'-r ■nn'-nr-r in v^-'ich i* -vrr^^ f^r'-t 

lold. 

But wKhoot altering, in the sUgditast degree* either the story, 
or the mode of telling it, the Author hss taken this opportunity 
toeorreeterrorsof the presB and sUpe of tbepen. That such 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the PubHshers loood it their interest to hurry through the prsss 
a succession of the eerly editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual opnortuni^ of levlsian. It Is 
hoped that the present edition will be found firea ftom anors of 
ttiat aoeidental und. 

The Author hM alto vcotswed to maka some emandatkins of 
a different character, which, without being such apparent devia- 
tions ftom the original storlea as todlatttrbthe rsssler'sloldsaM. 
datioos, will, he thinks, add something to the spirit of the dia. 
logue, narrative, or deserlpthm. These oonsist in oocaskmal 
pruning where the language is redundant, compression where the 
style is loose, iofbskm of vigour where it is languid, the exehange 
of leu forcible for more appropriate epithets-sliaht alteratione, 
in short, like the hMt touefies of an aitlst, whida oootrltmte to 
heighten and finish the picture, though an hMxperieneed eye can 
hardly detect hi what they consist. ^ ^ 

The General Prefhoe to the new Edition, and the Introduetoiv 
Notices to each sepsrate work, will oontaUi an aeeountof such 
cinumstaness aHwKMrg the first publieatkm of the Noveb and 
Tales, as may appear ktterestinff in themselves, or proper to be 
communicated to the puUie. The Author also proiiosse to pub- 
lish, on this ocoBsloo. the various lesends, fiunUy tradltioas. or 
obscure historical facts, which have formed the around-woik of 
these Novels, and to give some aoconnt of the plaoes where the 
seenesan laid, when these are altomther, or In jpert, real} as 
well as a statement of pertieular incidents founded on fset ; to> 
gather with a wore copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient customs, and popular supentitioaa, referred to in the 
Romances. 

Upon the whole. It Is hoped that the Wavarley Novels, In their 
new dress, win not be found to have lost any part of Uieir attrao- 
tions in consequence ot receiving illustrations by the Attthor« and 
undergoing his careful revision. 
ABBoraFOED, January 1819. 

This Edition wiU not only ha hnprovad In tte 
stated, but also enriched by the peneltoo/the — 
who have been engaged to embellish Ut 



David Wiutin. R.A.I Bdwiw LAwnaaan, R.A. i C.R.Lna- 
LIB, R. A. ; Abbabam Coopbb, R.A. « A. E. Cram*. ILA. » 
G. S. NBWTOir. A.R.A.I B. P. STBPnAirorF i H. Con- 
BouLD J William Kidd} J. Stahfibld » Jonii BuBXBTt 
and R. P. Boira riroToiv. 
The engravings will be executed on steel, by 

Cbablbs Hbatr; William FiNOBirf Chablbs Rolls; 
Jambs Mitchblli F. Ekolbhbabtj Ambbosb WAaasir ; 
Robbbt GBAYBas J. C. EDWABoat W. J. Cookb; W. 

EnSOMI DAYBNPOBTI SHBBTOirt DUXCAXt MILLBB} 

and other eminent Engravers. 
PLAN OF THE WORK. 
T. The size to be royal 18mo, printed in the very best manner, 
and hot-pressed ; each volume to contain about iOO pagss, prica 
5s. done up in cloth. 

II. The publication to commence on 1st June next { and to be 
continued regularly, on the first day of each month, tiU the whole 

" UL^^&Lh'voinme to have a Fnmtlspieee and VigMtla tiUe- 
page, both containing sutoJecU illustrative of the Novel to whkh 
they are attached. 

IV. The Work wUl be completed in Forty VoLUMBa, oom. 
mencing with Waybblby, and closing with WooDarocK. The 
Author^ additions wiU (brm about two of these Forty Volumes. 

e+e The Edition U so far advanced at press, that nwularlty of 
publication may be depended on i and, to such subacribmasmay 
with to have some of the Novels oompleto on Jhe appearaaee 
of the flat vohime of each respeetlrely, the Publishers luve to 
state, that the whole of Waybblby may be had oq the first of 
Jttne» in t vols, for 10s. 

And, hillkemenner. 

Gov Mahrbbiro. in 1 vols, on the 1st of Angnst. 

Thb Artiquaby, in 2 vols, on the 1st of October. 

Rob Roy, in t vols, on the 1st of December. 

As well as such others, during the progress of the Edition, as 
its arrangement enables the PnbUshais to deliver in completo 

Tales. 
The pubHc are respectfully requeet^toinspect the Dssignsand 

Engrsvlngs*tt»»P»«o*^of'*»«*^»*'!i»*»«"»., . v. %, .^ 
And at Moor, Boyb. and GBAVBa. Printselleft tohls M^y, 

g. Pall Mall. London, by whom they will be sold separately, as 

will be afterwards announced. ,, „^ . . „ _.. 

Printed for CADKLL & Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edhi- 

burgh; and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 



HEW BOOKS 

RBCSJrTLT ADDBI» TO 

W. CHAMBERS' LIBRARY, 

S>, BROCOHTON STREET, EDINBURGH. 



w. 



CHAMBERS Library consists |nrinapally 

of all the most popular worki, of a Ught and amiuinf 
luttoTe. which have been published within the last five or six 
yean ; besides a very ehoioe oollectioo of older productions by 
eminent authors. Every new work of any merit or popularity* 
and of a description adapted for circulation, it added as soon as 
it appears, without any regard to expense, the same as at the 
Bath and London Libraries. 
Captain Clappertonls Second (and Last) Travels in Africa. S toIs 

4 to, with platn. 
Likewise the finrmer Work at Dmham. CLAFfnuTOV, and 

OUDNSY. 

NarraUve of an attempt to reach the North Pole, by Captain 

Parry, plates. 
Lord Londonderry's History of the Peninsular War, 9 vols. Svo. 
Bidiop Heber's Nanatlve of his Joumep in India, 6 vols. 8vo. 

plates. 
Twelve Yean' MiHttrr AdvcntuM in India, the Peninsula, &c« 

9 vols. 
Tales of a Voyager, First Series, 5 vols. 
Tales of a Voyafer, Seeond Series. 5 vols. 
Annual Biography for the year IStS. Just published. 
Memoin ofthe ranpress Josephine, S vols. 
Dr Walsh's Travels to Constantinople, with plates. 

This U an exceedingly interesting little Work at the pra e wl 
moment, inasmucivis it developes the resources of the Turk- 
ish Empire, and the pron>ects of Russian conquest. 
Notions of the Amerieans, by Cooper. S vols. 
Life and Voyages of Columbus, by Washington Irving, 4 vols. 
Private Anecdotes of Foreign Courts, S vols. 
Life and Times of Sir Jonah Banington, S vols. 
„.. . *..._ «^w.,„._ x_ ,/.,^ ^,^^ Moatros*, J vols. 

H . .. .■; l:- :._-.-.:... .:.;.. , j ■ .-. 

Lift- and Mtmoir* of Ailniiral tioUmgwood. 
Lord Ryron and his Contemporaries, by Hunt, t vols, plates. 
Dr Granville'* Travels to St Petersburfih, 4 vols, plates. 
Memoirs ofthe extraordinary Militar)- Career of John Shipp, of 

the R7th Regiment, .1 vols. 
The Ni^ht Watch ; or, Tales of the Sea, 2 vols. 
Sketches of Persia, by Sir John Malcolm, S vols. 
ZUbh, a Tale of Jerusalem, by the Author of ** Bnunhletje 

House," 4 \-ol*. 
Salathiel ; or, the Wanderine Jew, 5 vols. 
De Lisle ; or, the Sensitive Man, 3 vols. 
Tria!^ of Lifp, by the same Author, 3 vol«, 
T ■ ■ M'^ - " ,.., r . •-, -,- sepnrtte Tales. 

Hungarian Tales, 3 vols.— Each volume separate Talca. 

Restalrig, by the Authoress of St Johnstoun, 3 vols. 

Pelhah) ; or the Adventures of a Gentleman, 3 vols. 

The Disowned, by the saaae Author. 3 vols. 

Sailors and Saints. 3 vols. 

Tales of a Grandfather, FIfst and Seoond Scrlaij 3 Tolf. each. 

Wilmot Warwick. Pieeet. 

The English in France, 3 vols. 

Rank and TalAit, a Novel, 3 vols. 

The Angto-frisb. 3 vols. 

TAles or a Grandfather's Farm. 

At Home, a Pa«hlon«ble Novel. 3 Tols. 

Marriage in High Life; 9 vols. 

The Kussilbash. a Tale of Khonwao, 3 vols. 

The Rou^, 3 vols. 

Flirtation, 3 vols. 

The Croppy, by the Author of Tales by the €^Han Family, 

3 vols. 
Croekford's t or. Lift in the Wilt, i vols. 
Almack's Revisited, 3 vols. 
Tales of an Antiquary, (Stories of London In the Oldtn Time;,) 

3 vols. 
The Naval Sketch Book, S vols. 
The Military Sketch Book. 2 vols. 
The Picture of Scotland, by R. Chimben, 9 vols. 
Yes and No, by Lord Normanby, 9 vols. 
Coming Out, by Miss Porter, 3 vols. 
The Shepherd's Calendar, by James Hogg, 9 vols, 
yesterday in Ireland, 3 vols. 
A Reply to Sir Walter Scott's Napoleon, by Louis Bonaparte. 

^ ANNUALS FOR 1819. 

_The Keepsake.— The Anniversary.— The Literary Souvenir.— 
The Forget Me Not— Friendship's OITcring.— Winter's Wreath. 
—The Amulet— The Gem.— The Bijou.— The Juvenile Forget 
Me Not— The Juvenile Keepsake.— The Juvenile Souvenir.— 
The Christmas Box.- The whole of which contain the most beau- 
tiftil Engravings. 

PERIODICALS. 
The Quarterly Review.— The Edinburgh Review— The West- 
minster Review — Bh^kwood's Magazine. 4 oopies.—New Month- 
ly Magasfne.— London, Magazine.— United Service Journal 

London Weekly Review.— Edinburgh Literaiy JoumaL— The 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 

PRESENT PRICES OF READING. 

m ^ ^ , . NEW BOOKS. 

To be entitled to all the New Publications, Magasines, aad Re- 



views, and to have FOor Votnines at n time,— Yev* £t» lOi. Bafr 
year, £1. 8b. Quarter, ISi. Month, 61. nauMe of eammmeUu'. 

For Two Yolamesor New Books, Magaainea. or Rc«ta». 

Year. £9, ft. Half-year, £l, Ik Quarter, ISk. 34. 

payable at commifteim^. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Books are sent to the country on the foDosring ten^. 
are made up containing Arom dghtto ten volumes of Kc 
Books, for which fhe^temand has aubrid«l, andwUlte 
oneo every wefk, at the rate of Tl 6d. a Mootli. or • 
Quarter, exchnive of the usoal chargw for booking aad 
When the very newest Books are wanted, the di^ge 
Guineas n Quarter, or Ifis. n Month, flmAfe cl 
OLD BOOKS. 

For Three Yohimes at a time of Books, none of 
have been published within twelve 
Month, 4s. ptyabie at eammenekur- 

READING BY THE NIGHT. 
New Books, td. 3d. 4d. or 6d. per night, aoeoidfaMr to their valas. 
Oldest Books, only Id. n nightT^ 



», Uk. 



CONSTABLE'S MISCKLLANIT. 

Vol. xxzix. 

THE HISTORY of SCULPTURE, PAINT. 

*• ING, and ARCHITSCTURE, 

By J. & MBMES, LL. D. 
Has been delayed from being mibUshed in doe ea 
seouenoe of the severe indtspoaition of the Author ; 

lisheis are happy to state that it is nom so nearly ec— , 

tiiev can promise its appearance in a verr few dm. 

Bdinbuxgh: CovnAMLM & Co.; andBcasr, Okiik^IkC&. 
London. 



Pubtiahed this day.'priet Ca. 

THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUEGI- 

* CAL JOURNAL. No. XCIZ. 

Also, price 7^ 6d. 
The EDINBURGH NEVV^ PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL. No.Xn. Condooted by Prafeaior JAMESON. 
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UTERAEY CaiTICISM. 



UlrtMre de MuuU H ie Pierr§44»Grmmd, Par Le 
Generml Oomte de Segar. 8vo. pAiiii. 1829. 

HUtoTff ofRu9tUty and ofPeUr Ike Great Bj Ge- 
oortl Cottnt Philip de Scgur. London. Treattd ft 
Wnru. 19S8. 8vo, jip. 447* 

CouifT 8£eum*8 OMdid and liberal iMintiTe of Na- 
poleoii*« expedition to Rtusia in 1818 baa made his 
name fimmnbly known in the world of lettera. The 
work now before ui^ whiekii on a mbfect of far greater 
extent and difficol^, will mi dhaiiiish hit reputation. 
It eonaista, however, more of an eeaay on the earlier 
hiatory of Ruiiia, a*d of a bold and vivid aketch or pic- 
tnro of the reign of Peter I., than <rf a mioate and re- 
gnlar account of the growth and progreas of that vaat 
empire. All that he attempia is, to present the infor- 
mation ht has oollectod on the subjeet in massea, and to 
convey a geoertl idea of the fimme of the Russian eo* 
lossnsy in its most important stages and most striking 
movemenls. *^ I have sought,*' the author remarlcs, 
^ to discover the reason or the spirit of iu long history ; 
I have ende a vo ur ed to c omp re ss , to abridge, to drcum- 
scribe It within thalimiuof an almost sjnoptieal table.** 
^ By so laborious a research, I may perhaps have suc- 
ceeded in throwing a new ray of l^ht upon these his- 
terieal ruins ; but oven nhould I raemly nave planted a 
few pickeu to iodieate the path, my work will not be 
nselias.** Count Segur has, in (act, done little more 
than etiabHih a groundwork for a history of Russia ; 
his book abounds in useful hints and sound philofophl- 
eal observatfona ; but, ii| so far as a narrative of facts 
is coDcemed, it is fior too meagre to be either satisfac- 
tory or interoting. In short, as we have already saH, 
it b more an hismrical disouiiition than a history itsdf, 
and will be read with muon greater advantage by those 
who have previously Investigatod the subject, than by 
those who enter upon It for the first time. 

Little or nothing is known concerning the interwal 
state of the Russian empire beibre the ^th century. 
Previous to that era. migratory hordes of barbarians seem 
to have been oontinoaUy passing and rapassinff between 
Asia and Scandinavia, and were often engaged m bloody 
and exterminating warfare. In the year 862, Rurie, 
Who headed the Varangiani>, a tribe inhabiting the 
shores of the B^tic Sea, having spread the terror of his 
arms over a eonatderable district, at lei^th establiafaed 
himself tt Novgorod, and is genendly considered as the 
founder of tlie Russian empire, the crown being trans- 
mitted to his succeMora in regular descent, for nearly 
eight eenturiesi The kings, iMwever, were always 
dapotfe ; and though some were more distinguished for 
mihtary prowess than others, which was, in those times, 
synonymous with virtue, and though the election of anew 
dynasty in 1613 somewhat re>invigoratcd the empire, 
barbarism of the giosaest deocriptimi still oontinoed to 



prevail throughout the whole nation, down to the very 
eonroencement of the aeventeentb century,* when Peter 
the Great ascended tlie throne, and gave to Russia, by 
the fbree of his splendid talents, a dignity and impon- 
anee which had never befbre bebnged to her. In«on. 
sequence, however, of the long night In which she was 
involved, and die very trifKng influence «he poasessed 
till a comparatively late period In the affairs of Europe, 
the history of few nations is more undaaaical or repuU 
sive ; and we are much disposed to agree with Count 
Segur, in thinking that none but a Russian himself 
would fbel disposedto do mote than to pass from summit 
to summit, and take a rapid glance of all the principal 
events and persons that preceded the appearance of 
the creator m modem Russia ; wa only regret that the 
Count should have aUotted fully oob-hslf Of his volume 
to the previous department. 

The causes which contributed to keep Russia so far 
behind the neighbouring countries of Europe it is not 
di^cult to explain. It may be laid down as a general 
principle, that wherever the means of intercourse do not 
exist, civilisation will not make very rapid progress. 
Countries which are carved out and intersected by seas 
and great rivers, enjoy fkdlities of inter-oommuniotion, 
whltA give an impulse to mind that enables it to ad- 
vance rapidly (Wmi discovery to discovery. Contrast, 
ibr examplo, aouthem Burope with the great continent 
of Africa, and who can doubt that the Aladiterranean 
sea, which extends round the shores of Spain, France, 
Italy, and Greece, taken in conoaocion with the nume. 
rous rivers which empty themselves into ita baain, haa 
been an agent of vast power and utility, whilst the stag- 
nant and uniibrm plaina of Africa h«v»ibeen the lead, 
ing cause of iu depopulation and i^orance. The same 
oliaervation may be applied with equal force no Euro* 
pean Russia and northern Asia. They are without any 
contiiderable bodies of water ; and there are, therefore, 
no easy and natural means of internal intercourse. In the 
carKeragia, tliey wete, and even stfll, to a certain extent, 
thev are, two dense and enormous masses of land, covered 
with endlOM deserts, deep iharshes, and impenetrable 
foreats. How, therefbre, was clviliaation to force its 
way ? It waa not able to go down to the great sea in 
•hipt ; the principles of commerce were unlroown ; po- 
pularion did not iocreaso ; and all things were forced to 
continue stationary. Besides, the scanty number of 
ideaa which, in the blM credulity and acattered weak- 
ncss of the foihibitants, got possession of the mind, took 
a stronger hidd of it, and remained fixed there, however 
bigoted and erroneous. As the natural consequence, 
too, of these geographical disadvantages, the government 
became despotic, and the populace fell into that most 
hopeless of all conditions — a sute of servitude. It is 
ahnost unnecessary to enquire further whether Montes- 
quieu be correct, in supposing that there is something 
innately inferior in the mental faculties of the lower 
class of Russisns, fcfr the reaaont> already assigned ap- 
pear perfectly sufficient to account for (be worse than 
feudal degradation and barbarism in which they so long 
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lingered contentedly, becante they neiUier knew, nor 
were ctptble of appfecUdng, a better order of thingi. 

It may, however^ be atatai, inTefemas m thoaat^JBCt 
we art at presou esiddering, thai Chititianity waaaat 
introduced into Rntaia till near the eonclusion of the 
tenth century ; and even then, and for leveral centoriet 
afterward!, it was not actively encouraged, bat rather 
tacitly tolerated. It was under Vladimir, the Ooth, 
that the light of the Oospel first penetrated into Russia. 
This eonversiatt aad ita eAata ase vigoraoaly d ea a ri bed 
by Segur ; and as the passage It altogether an Inteteit- 
ing onty we shall extract it s 

TtfB iirTmosvcTioir or CHmifriAxiTT ivto 

RUSSIA. 

** viaoimir a mde greatness, and the rumouia oi Ms 
gnat warUbi exploits, awakened ths attentiMi of tha 
n^gbbouring xeligioaa ; four of them hastened to con- 
tend for his oonversion ; but Vladimir veiected Mabo- 
matanisro, bacause it interdicted wine, whidi, he said, 
waa indispensahla to Ruasians, and was their de- 
light; Catholicism, oflend to him by the Oermana, he 
disliked, bacaasa of its Pope, an earthly deity, whidi 
appeared an unexampled thing ; and Judaism, be c a n a t 
it had no country, and bacaasa he thought it neither nu 
tkmal to take advice- from wandsrera punished by Hea. 
▼en, nor temptfaig to participate in their nanishmeat. 
Bat, at the same time, his attention was fixed by the 
Oreekrdigion,* which his ancestress, Olga, had followed, 
and which had recently been preiM:hsd to him by a 
philosopher of Bysantium. He sumnMNied his Coun- 
dl, took the opinion of hia boyaida, of the elders of the 
people, and deputed ten of them to examine those reli- 
gions in distant lands, even in their native temples. 

«< Hitherto, notwithstanding their Beli.Bog and their 
Tdteveric-Bog, (white god and black god,) and whau 
ever they might have gathered from the followers of 
loroastcrand of Odin, it is aflirmed that the Slavonians 
had not even dreamt of the existence and perpetual 
straggle of a good and an evil principle ; with di£&reot 
dsBoaiinationa, these Pagans had a mythology simiUr 
to all others— thet b to say, they had not only deified 
their passions, but also their tsaies, and the diief objects 
of their hopes and foars. 

*' The envoys of the Grand Prince, meanwhile, phun, 
downright men, went forth, and returned ; Mahom^ 
tanism and Catholicism they had seen only in poor and 
barbarona provineea, while they witnesaed the Greek re. 
ligion in ita magnificent metropdlia, and adorned with 
idl its pomp: uiey did not hesitate. Insuntly oon« 
vinoed, Vladimir marched to ccmquer priesu and relics 
at Cherson : having done this, he, by his threats, ex. 
torted from the Greek empire a princess, whom he mar- 
ried, and became a Christian. Playing the tyrant to 
Heaven, as he did to earth, his Pagan divinities, those 
divinities whidi he had formed entinly of gold, and fat- 
tened with Christian blood, he now strippml for the sake 
of Christ, like disgraced lavonritea ; he went still far- 
thcffs he ordered them to be dragged to execution at the 
tails of hettea i they were loaded with bbws by his 
guards, and ware thrown into the Dnieper. 

^Tba Prince, who thus treated the gods of Rnaaia, 
waa not more forbeaiing towards the men ; he com- 
manded them to become Christiaoa on a certain day and 
heart he commanded, and whole tribes were poshed 
m like flocks, and collected on the banks of rivers, to 

e The Oresk tdhifin bona in 857> when the patrisrdi PhotliM 
eseoramantoftted Pope Ntoiolef L, bennM the Rorosa Church 
ovdend ttMaicn Satoiday. allowed milk food In Lent, cut off 
the first wMk Arom that Muon of mnrtiflcttion, forbade pdou 
to marry, and permittad them to thave their beardt; and, Mstly, 
maintaiaad that the Holy Ohoit ptoeaaded not only ftoni tha Fa- 
Son. Tha other d^ 



thcr. bat alao from tha ^ 



niatcrtns the Sacramant in hoth kind*) in baptUm hy im- 
ion t. and tn tha Oieak Utargy and the whole of its aerrlee 



receive the Greek baptism* One crowd soceeeded to 
another, and to each of these^ in mass, was given the 
nana of a saint He next catisd to excess the siitnas 
ef Chtiatianityr at be had imneflly corned tksvlopa of 
Paganism ; he wasted the revenues of the state in elms, 
in pious foundations, and in public repasts, to imitate 
iSkit love-feaau of the primitive Christians ; he no longer 
dared to shed the blood of criminals, or even the caeoucs 
of the coantry.**-.P. SO-t. 

Bat Heaven had not deaCSned that an empire, which 
eomprehends ooe-half of Europe, and a third of Asia, 
and forma a ninth part of the habitable g^obe an em- 
pire capable of supporting one hundred and fifty mil- 
liena of human beings — should remam forever loet in 
aenuseas and wretchedness. A legcncrator at length 
arose, — a man who stands alone in history, who, trusu 
ing only to his own gigantic mind, did more for Rnssia 
in 6fty.two years, thM all his predecessors had been 
able to do since the creation of the world. We do not 
talk of his victories and socceasea over foreign power s ; 
— they are nodiing in the scale, when compared with 
the retolutiona he etfected at home. He was a deapot, 
no doubt ; but, to nse the powerful language of oar 
author, he waa so ^^ by birth, by sution, by nece ssity, 
by the ascendency of genius, by nature, and beeauae 
slaves must have a master ; yet, what seems ntteriy in- 
oomprehensible, he was a despot oMMre patriotic, more 
constantly and wholly devoted to the welfare of hia na- 
tion, than ever was any citizen of a modem, or even of 
an ancient republic !** Such men as Peter the Oreat 
appear only once during the existence of e world ; and 
it requirea no common grasp of intellect, for posterity 
even to apeak concerning them as they deserve. His 
life was like the transit of a comet, which bewilders, 
while it excites admiration, and which ia only the more 
sublime, because it sets at defiance all the oidlnary laws 
of astronomical science. He stepped at once oat <»f the 
night of centuriea, into the full sunshine of dviliaation 
and knowledge ;--he extricated himself by a aingle 
movement, fnim the ignorance and prqndkea of the 
sixty millions of men by whom he waaaorroonded, end, 
etanding pre^eoainent on the lofhr elevatioa he had rear- 
ed with hia own hands, he c o l l e cted aronnd him the 
choaen spirits of his people, and with theae he formed 
*^ the nudeoa of a nation, which thenceforth never 
ceased to aapire to the light, to proceed in ita new and 
noble career, and to draw after it ell the real of hia em- 
pire.*' It may be, that in tearing htmaelf hom the 
barbarism of ages, aoroe ftagmenU of it atill adhered to 
him ; but the dark apotsthey left upon hia character, so 
for from eclipsing, saved rather to give an intenaerlua- 
tre to the glory he acquired. In his immense career, 
every thing bore refSerence to his one and great idea— ohe 
regeneration of his empire. If they are the greateat men 
who are continually influenced hy the grandeur and the 
energy of reaaon and passion, and whoae Uvea exhibit 
the fowest nnmsoning and fortuitous actiona, then Peter 
was one of the greatest of all ; for his pcrsevcrug and 
enthusiaatic di^ra to do good to his subjects inspired 
and directed the most trivial occurrences of his cxisu 
encf. And what did he not achieve for Russia ? She 
ia indebted to him for every thing. He found her a 
dead, barren, and froaen continent;— he gave her three 
seaa, an extensive commerce, commodious harbours, a 
regular and well-disciplined army, a powerful navy, an 
a&iiralty, a police establishment, a code of lawa, a 
multitude of schools and colleges, an imperial library, 
princely collections in anatomy and natural hiatory, ob- 
aervatoriea, printing-ofBoee, galleries of pictures aod 
statuea,— a// that givea lifo a value, and refines and en- 
nobles the species.. 

With such a hero, it is not to be w o n d er e d that Count 
Segar'a work riiea immensely in interest as soon as 
Peter the Great enters the scene ; we only regret, as we 
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iMve alMdy takU that ke dott set devotta gr««t«r pof^ 
tkm of it to him exdutiTdT. It i* im p oaiib le to do iva- 
tioo to a thcmt of lo moca magnitude in two hundred 
pageat aod tboo^ our author haa unquea^jooahl/ pvo- 
Qttced a bold aod aiaaterl j tktidis k is ooa which atanda 
Tory much in naed of filling no. Ferha]» Count Se- 
giir*a chief lanlt« at leaat as ao niatorian, ia» that he k 
fardy williDg to confine himadf to a nieie nazratire of 
facta. He is ibnd of indulging in reflections of his 
own, which ate often both philosophical and profound, 
but which oiight to be sparingly introduced in works 
whoae minctpal object is to supply histeiical ioibraiap 
tiofu The Count is very apt to gpneraliie ; and his 
stvle, oddly enough, appears to be a kind of compound 
of Gibbon*a and Uaalitt*s i in philosophy, he resembles 
the former i and in sparkling antithesis, and a wish to 
say tine things, he is not unnke the latter. In the short 
specimens, howerer, we shall gire of his work, we pre* 
hr selecting ftom the less ambitions department of plain 
narrative, or at least narrative as plain as he erer idlows 
himself to write* 

At the very outset of his career, Peter the Great very 
nearly became the victim of a military conspiracr ; and, 
indeed, his danger was such, that nothing but his own 
preaeoce of mind could have saved him. The foUowiog 
setne strikes us as admirably adapted for the purposes 
of th0 drama* 

TR£ COVfFIRACT OF TBI STEELITZ. 

*' Like all malcontents, the Streliti believed that dis* 
content was universal. It was this belief, which, in 
Moscow itself, and a few days before the departure of 
their sovereign, emboldened Tsikler and Sukanim, two 
of their leaders, to plot a nocturnal conflagration. Thc^ 
knew that Peter would be the first to hasten to it ; and, 
in the midst of the tumult and confusion common to 
such accidents, they meant to murder him without mer- 
cy, aod then to massacre all the foreigners who had been 
set over them as masters. 

^* Such was the infamous sdieme. The hour which 
they had fixed for its accomplishment was at hand. 
They had accomplices, but no impeachers ; and, when 
assembled at a banquet, they all sought in intoxicating 
liquors the courage which was required for so dreadful 
an execntioik But, like all intozicatioos, this produced 
various effects, according to the difference of constitu- 
tion in those by whom it was felt. Two of these vil- 
lains lost in it their boldness ; they infected each other, 
not with just lemarse, but with a dtttardly fear; and, 
eacapiag from one crime by another, thejr left the com- 
pany nnder a specious pretext, promising to their ac- 
complices to return in time, and hurried to the Tzar to 
disclois the plot 

'^ At midnight, the blow was to have been struck; and 
Peter gaTe orders that exactly at eleven, the abode of 
the conspirators sliould be closely surrounded. Shortly 
after, thinking that the hour was come, he went singly 
to the haunt of these mfiians ; he entered boldly, cer- 
tain that he should find nothhug but trembling crimi- 
nals, already lettered by his guanls. But his impatienee 
had anticipated the time ; aod he found himself aingle 
and unarmed, in the midst of their unshackled, daring, 
well»armed band, at the instant when they were vocife- 
rating the last words of ao oath that they wonld achieve 
his destruction. At his unexpected appearance, how- 
ever, they all arose in confusion. Peter, on his side, 
coaprthending the fiill extent of his danger, exasperated 
at the supposed disobedience of his guards, and furious 
at having thrown himself into peril, suimrcsaed, never- 
theless, me violence of his emotions. Having gone too 
fsr to recede, he did not lose his presence of mind ; he 
unheiitstingly advanced among this throng of traitors, 
greeted them familiarly, and, in a calm and natund tone, 
said, that < as he wss passing by their house, he saw a 
light in it ; that supposing that they were amusing them- 



salves, ha had entered in order to shave their pleasures.* 
He then seated himidf, and drank to hia assassins, who^ 
Handing up around him, could not avoid putting the 
glass about, and drinking his health. But soon they 
b^gan to consult each other by their looks, to make nu- 
n»ecotta kigns, and to grow more daring ; one of them 
even leaned over to Sukanim, and said in a low voice, 
^ Brother, it is time !' The latter, for what reason, is 
unknown, hcsiuted, and had scarcely replied, * Not yet,' 
when Petci, who heard him« and who aho heard at last 
the (botsteps of his guards, started from his seat, knock- 
ed him down by a blow on the &oe, and exclaimed, ^ If 
it ia not yet tiine for you, scoundrel, it is time for me V 
This blow, and the sight of the guards, threw the as- 
sassins into eonsiemation t they fell on their knees, 
and implored forgiveness. ^ Chain them !* replied the 
terrible Tzar. Then, turning to the officer of the guarda, 
be sttuck him, and reproadied him with his want of 
punctuality ; but the latter showed liim his. order ; and 
the Tsar, perceiving his mistake, clasped him in his 
arms, kissed him on the forehead, proclaimed hia fide- 
lity, and «ntruated him with the custody of the tzsitors. 
^ Hia Tengeance was terrible ; the punishment was 
more ferocious than the crime. First the rack ; then the 
successive mutilation of each member ; then death, when 
not enough of blood imd life was left to admit of the 
sense of suffering.'*— P« 261-69. 

Without attempthig to fbllow this great mooareh 
through the magnificent adventures of his aflerJife, we 
content ourselves with subjoining one or two anecdotes, 
illustrative of the best part of hia character— his defe- 
rence to reason and good sense, evon where his own wishes 
were most directly counteracted* 

AWXCD0TE8. OF FXTEE TBS OEXAT* 

^ The instance which they moat delight to adduce la, 
the boldness of the senator Dolgousky, m the year of fil- 
ming when, by an ukase, which was already algoed, Pis- 
ter was about to sacrifice Novgorod to Petersburg s this 
magistrate had not co-operated in the injustice; he found 
it oommitted. But seizing in full senate the obnoztons 
nkaae, he, at the risk of his life, suspended the ezseu- 
tion of it, carried it away with him, and went to the 
next ehurch, to receive the sacrament, whidi the priest 
was then administering. The intelligence of this of- 
fence, which waa envenomed by envy and servility, was 
instantly speeded to the T>Ar| he hurried tothesensta, 
and sent orders to Dolgousky to appear there fanmediaio- 
ly. But the latter, without turning his head, or divert- 
ing his attention from heoTen to earth, replied, * I boar 
vou,* and went on with his prayers. A second and more 
imperious roeMsge had as little eiRct upon him,—* I 
give unto Canar the things that are Cssar's, and unto 
Ood the things that are Qod\'' replied he, unmoved ; 
and it was not till the Holy Sacrament was over that he 
took hia way to the Tssr. A^ toon as the menar^ saw 
him, he rushed furkmsly at him, seized him, drew his 
sword, and with a threatening voice, exclaimed, * You 
•hall perish t* But Dolgousky remained unmoved, and, 
pointing to his h^ot, « Strikel* said he, firmly $ M do 
not fear to die in a just cause !* On hearing these 
words, the Prince dropped his hand, his voice softened, 
he stepped back, and said, in a tone of surprise, * But, 
tell me, what oould have made you so daring ?* * Your- 
self,* replied the minister; ^ did not you fnrder that the 
truth should be told you, with respect to the intereet of 
your people ?* He then explained ; and Peter, who waa 
convinced by what he heard, thanked him for his cou- 
rageous sinosrity, and begged pardon for hia violence.*' 

<^ On the occasion of the new and eztraordinary la- 
bour which was imposed ibr the acavation of the canal 
of Ladoga, Dolgousky, indignant at such an abuse of 
power, dared to destrt^, in m midst of the senate, the 
order which his master had himself dict^ttdt On wiu 
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nessing this unheard-of action, the f enaton tUrtad from 
their leaU in aflright ; tliejr removed to adiitaoee ; thej 
kept as far a« potsible from this ncrilq^iout being on 
whom the thunder was about to fall, for the terrible 
Tzar had just entered. But Dolgonsky remained in hia 
place ; and, unaatoniihed either by hia own bolBneis, or 
the violence of the Tiar, he opposed to thd first bunt of 
wrath from his irriuted msster, the glory of sudi a 
noble reign, which he was on the point of tarnishing, 
and the ^od of his subjects, which, doubtless, he did 
not, like Charles XIL, desire to obtain! Then, he 
stated Uie reasons of his indignation, while he, at the 
same time, blamed itt violence. It is said that the whole 
of the senators were struck with astonishment, to see the 
previous glances of their formidable Tsar lose their 
fierceness ; his features, which were swoln with anger, 
become composed ; hi« Ups, which fbamed with threau, 
acknowledge his error, and revoke his order ; and his 
pride, jealous as it was, hx from punishing the brutal 
sincerity of his counsellor, be sattified wiu the wgret 
which he had expressed to him.** 

*' An ivoschick was a man who let out horses, which, 
in the simplidty of his manners, the Tiar was accua* 
tomed to hire in the same way as his people ; but one 
day, being made angry by their slowness, he dirove them 
without mercy, and one of them having died in conse- 
quence, the owner demanded the value of it. Peter re- 
fused to pay it ; the ivoichick had the boldness to resort 
to the law. His sovereign agreed to abide by the deci- 
sion of the tribunal, appeaiea before it, defended him- 
self^ lost his cause, and submitted without a murmur to 
the fcidict which was given against him.**— P. 366-9. 

Before concluding, we must remsrk that we are very 
ht from being satbfied with the manner in which the 
English translation of this work has been executed. The 
style is fbll of Gallidsms, is frequently obscure, and is 
often much more infiated than it is in the originaL Take 
an example or two : — '^ In Alikhail Romanofl^ Russia 
chose a name which was lustrous with two hundred and 
fifty years of oonspicuousness.** ^ At the same time, 
the boyhood of Peter was banished to a village ;** where 
did Peter himself remain ? ^^ The original propetmon 
towards heat and light, which is so natural to the men of 
the froteo shades of the north, but which had at first 
been wrested aside by a great accident, now insensibly 
resumed its empire.** ** One of them seised the Prince, 
and raised his sword ; and that head which contained the 
$emi» of the Russian glory was on the point of fislling.** 
<* Truth is what is required from history, and when the 
truth irhieh she has to record is all fiie, is it with the 
ice of a fVoten unfedU n g nes s that itt flames can be made 
obvious?** This may be fine writing, but it is not good 

BngHah^ 



Liber SehohiHcuSf S;e. London. Rivingtoni. 18S0. 
ifmo. Pp.60a 

This work, of whidi we have quoted only the head- 
line, as its title-page is none of the shortest, is a most 
elaborate account of the Fellowships, Scholarships, and 
Exhibitions of the Uoiverdties of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; by whom founded, and whether open to natives 
of Inland and Wales, or restricted to particular places 
and persons; also of such colleges, public schools, en- 
dowed gramtnar schools, chartered companies of tbedty 
of London, corporate bodies, trustees, &c, as have Uni- 
▼ersity advanuges attached to them, or in thdr patron- 
age; with appropriate indexles and references. The 
compiler, Mr Ridiard Gilbert, is an eminent printer in 
London, and is profoundiv learned in every thing con- 
nected with the subject of this book. We eao assure such 
of our readers as are curious in these matters, and who 
wish to form a proper opinion of the difoence between 



England and Scotland respecting those foundadons, &c. 
connected with the Univerdtiea, that a perusal of Mr 
Gilbert's Indefatigable work will amply gratiff them. , 
Wt hope that some industrious and abls person ia this i 
conntrv will take a hint from it, and present us od diis ; 
side of the Tweed with a lAber Scholatt%euM of our own 
less wealthy country ; itt church, its lectucshipa, boa- 

Sitals or foundatkiis, univerdties, bursaiiea, or exhi- 
itions ; and by whom they can be enjoved. Sudi a 
publication is very much wanted, notwithstanding all 
that has been said and written on Scotland ; and who- < 
ever comes forward to supply the deficiency, shall hare 
our hearty support. 



The History qf Napoleon Buonaparte^ with Bngrm^ 
vlnge on tteel and vood» Two volumes^ VoL /. 
Being the Jlret volume of the Familp Librmrp* 
Londoiu John Munay. 1829. 

Wx have heard that this life of Napoleon is from 
the graphic pen of the author of <^ The Subaltern.** 
Whether this be the case or not, it bids fiur to do the 
writer much credit. It is temperatdy and judidoody 
composed, and win supply what has hitherto been a 
desideratum in this country,— a distinct digest, within 
a moderate compass, of all the prindpal eventt whidi 
distinguished the career of by far tlie most remarkable 
man of modem times. We observe the author has 
adopted the same spelling of the word Buonaparte as 
Sir Walter Scott. This is a pity, because it is incorrect ; 
and is rather severely animadverted on byLoub Bona* 
parte^ in his Ute Reply to Sur Wslter. We could have 
also wished that more frequent references and authorities 
had been given. The publisher's part of the work has 
been verv tastefully and liberally executed. The frontis- 
piece, which is an engravins on sted by Finden, from 
bavid*8 celebrated picture of Bonaparte aosdog the Alps, 
is itsdf almost worth the price of the volume. We can- 
not say so much for the mgraving of Josephine ; but the 
passing of the Bridge of Areola, the Battle of the Pyra- 
mids, and the Death of D*Enghien, are exceedingly good. 
The paper and typography are unexceptionable ; and a 
fkmily library of such volumes would be all tliat a fkmilj 
could desire. The price of each is five shillings. 



The Portraiture of a Christian Gentleman. 
Barrister. London. J.A.Hessey. 15S9. Pp. 
19mo. 



This work is so tastefully got up, that itt external 
appearance would almost entice one to perase it. lu 
author, Mr Roberts, who, from his profession, is one 
of those who are ^ skilled in the law,** has drawn so 
very strict and minute a portraiture of a Christiim 
pntleman, that he who could act up to it, would 
have no inconsiderable pretensions to the state of abso- 
lute perfection. He is evidently, however, a wdl-mean- 
ing person ; and though his work is not original, great 
use having been made of some old and now almost-for- 
gotten '< Portraictures** on the same subject, we ftd 
plessure in recommending it to our readers. It eoo- 
uins, among other illustrations, some excellent remarks 
on family devotion, unscriptural rdigion, and on the 
politics, literature, familv government, exterior inter- 
course, familiar talk, worldly dealings, and education of 
tlie Christian gentleman. The chapters on the ^' Force 
of High Example** are well written ; and we are pre- 
sented with spirited, though severe, ** portraitures** of 
John Wilkes, the author of Junius, and John Hone 
Tooke. The characters of George II., Lord Bding- 
broke, Horace Walpole, Lord Lyttleton, Gilbert West, 
the Earl of Chatham, Edmund Burke, Mr Pitt, Mr 
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Peroeral, and our Ute Tenenble lovereiga, Oeorge III., 
are who Inought under onr especial notice. The ve- 
marka, too, on the Sabbath of tne Christian gentleman, 
wan escdleoL We greatly doobt, at we have already 
hinted, whether it be potiible for any individual to ap- 
proach the modd of the Christian gentleman which oor 
author has proposed ; nevertheleBS, we ought not to for- 
get the advice of Qnintilian, ^* alvajs to be making 
mdvBDoea towards that which is best ; for, even although 
i»e be not altogether suocessfol, we shall at least have 
the aatJafoction of sedng many far behind us.** 



The Fall of Xineveh^ a Poem, By Edwin Atherstone. 
The first Six Books. London. Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. 1828.* 



Thk sublime subject of the ^ Fall of Nhiereh,'* 
made lately a double attack upon the sensibilldes of the 
Metropolis, namely, in a Painting and in a Poem. In 
the former, Mr Martin, the truly original artist of Bel- 
ahazzar*s Feast, of Josfiua arresting the Sun, and of the 
Deluge, (at present in Edinburgh, and, probably, the 
least worthy of his productions,) has outdone himself by 
one of the most powerful, nay, it is yery generally al- 
lowed, the most powerful picture which has yet come 
from a British pendL Mr Martin seises the eventful 
moment of the storming rush of a million of rictors in- 
to the devoted Nineveh, while, in the foreground, the 
sensual but determined Sardanapalus, surrounded by his 
women, is hurrying to the pile of aU his wealth, devo- 
ted to Uie ready torch in the hands of his slaves. The 
queen is led captive by her maids, in the words of the 
prophet, ^ plaining with the voice of doves, and tabour- 
mg on their breasts.** The councillors are upbraiding, 
— 4he slaves are drunken,— the walls are crumbling,., 
and the fnyriad Ninevites are falling and flying before 
the countless foot, horse, diariots, and elephants, of the 
triumphant Medea, and Chaldeans, and Arabians, and 
Bactnans, leagued for the deliverance of Asia from the 
most insolent and capricious thraldom that ever mocked 
the nations. It is midnight, but the artist reveals the 
amasing spectacle, with a flash of lightning, which in 
one moment declares an unequalled sum of the sublime 
and the gorgeous— an alnxwt inconceivable multitude of 
human beiiH^s— a splendour of regal circumstance— a 
galaxy of female bMuty, in all the variety of devoted- 
ness, terror, and despair, surrounding one of the finest 
personifications of monarchy which can be conceived — 
the whole in the richest hues of coburing that, perhaps, 
have yet been realised on canvass. 

Nov, we cannot give a better idea of the quality of 
the Poem, than by saying that it is as like the Painthig 
as its separate line of art will permit. As an epic poem 
of great length, it is, no doubt, an extended history, of 
which the painting is the final catastrophCi Tlie poem 
would furnish forth many paintings, but they must all 
be of the pitch of Martin's, to be worthy of it. And it 
will contribute a new idea, as well as a new feeling, to our 
readers, to be told that the poet and the painter are in- 
timate friends ; communicating reciprocally an increase 
of ardour, and an improvement of taste, in their kindred 
though difl^rent treatment of their oomnoon theme ; and 
that, when Sir Walter Scott visited the gallery of Mr 
Martin last spring, he found Mr Atherstone denisened 
therein, cheermg on the painter, who, with every touch, 
was yet more animating the poet. 

The Poem is a bold attempt for *' a gay and flowery 
age,**— a regular epic of twenty-four books, the number 



of the Iliad. Of these the volume before us contains 
the first six, and we are informed that six will apoear 
annually till the whole is completed. We can do little 
mors than call attention to the Poem, by a very brief 
description, and a few extracts. 

As an epic, it enters into the historical detail,— much 
of it fictitious, no doubt, but by no means bound by the 
unities to which a picture necessarily, and a drama pro- 
perly, are limited. Byron, in his tragedy of Sardana- 
palus, finishes the war in a day. In a note prefixed, he 
says, ^ In this tragedy, it has been my intention to fol- 
low the account of Diodorus Siculus ; reducing it, how- 
ever, to such dramatic regularity as I best could, and 
trying to approach the unities. I, therefore, suppose 
the rebellion to explode, and succeed in one day, by a 
sudden conspiracy, instrad of the long war of the his- 
tory.** The tragedy, therefore, has left subject enough 
for the Epop^, and subject, which almost predu&s 
general comparison, even when the latter shall be finish- 
ed. The theme is the revolt of the subject nations of 
Asia against the widely domineering Nineveh; and, 
after many defoats by the heroic, though sensual Sarda- 
napalus, their final triumph. With all our notions of 
Ninevite splendour, and our associations of an antiquity 
all but antediluvian, with a sort of venerative assimila- 
tioQ of Assyrian with Scripture history, there can 
scarcely, we think, be a doubt, that if the lofty theme 
was to be ^^ sung to the solemn harp ** at all, it could 
be only in the lughest heroic and epic mode. For its 
efiects on the feelings to which it is addressed, poetnr 
depends more on its subject than on lu form ; and, 
mu^ as the epic has gone by, it is assuredly not be- 
yrad human genius 40 revive it as fresh and colossal as 
ever. If we may judge from the interest with which 
we perused these six books, this poet's bids fair to be a 
successful trial. 

He invokes the Spirit of Poetry in a s^le of mmgled 
veneration and self-distrust, which recalls the humble 
manner in which Milton sometimes alludes to himself. 
After announcing his subject, he proceeds thus ; 



• This Poem has ben kio^ before tbejubUe than the works 
*mait t 
_ . have plsasurs 

the atlsntiaii of our readers to it.«-^Btf. UL Jour, 



MDtrslly reviewed tn the LSrarv Jovn 
fleisntly known in Sooiland, andTwe have 



but it Is not vet Sof- 
ia duecting 



Theme antiquated, haply, deem*d, and dull ; 

Unaeaaon*d in this gay and flowery age ; 

Or else presumptuous ;— yet, well understood^ 

Not flat, nor profitless ; nor without fear 

By me approach*d ; nor with o'erweening pride ;'i« 

In silenoe pooder'd, and in solitude, 

From busy dtics for, and throng of men ; 

By enemies untroubled,— «nd by friends, 

Save few, uncheer*d : yet not with labour cold 

Pursued, and mind depreas'd, nor vainly quite, 

So thou, Great Spirit, whatsoe'er thy name^ 

Muse^ Inspiration, or Divinitv, 

Who the blind bard of Uium did support. 

And him, vet fovour*d more, that Paradise, 

Chaoi^ ana Heaven, and Hell, in verse soUinie 

Sang to the solenm harp,— «o sometimes thou 

Wilt not disdain even me to cheer and aid ! 

Yet how should I invoke thee?— how presume 

To gaxe upon the glory of thy brow ? 

Even they, perchance, the strong, the eagle-eyed* 

Beholding tnee grow dark,— how then might I 

Upon thy s^endours hope to look, and live?" 

The annunciation of the granted inspiration bunts 
like ** there was light,** in the oratorio. 

The visioa comes upon me I— -To my soul 
The days of <dd return ;— I breathe the air 
Of the young worid ;— I see bar giant sons. 
Like to a gorgeous pageant in the sky 
Of somnaor'a evening, cloud on fiery doud 
Thronging unheap'd,--before me rise the walls 
Of the Titanic d^,— brazen gates,— 
Towers^— temple^— palaces enormous piled,— 
Imperial Nineveh, the earthlv queen ! 
In all her golden pomp I see her now.-.- 
Her swarming streeta— her splendid nstivala^— 
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Her apriflitk damads to the timlirePi tomid 
Airily bouncuii^ and their aoklets chime,— 
Her Itutj eonanike samnter-momliig gay,— 
Her WBiriors stem— her rich-robed nuers gn,j% ; 
I see her halls ton-bright at midnight thine-^ 
I hear the mnsie of ho* haiiqtietiiu;8,— 
I hear the famgh, the whiiper, and the eigh, 
A aooBd of etately treading toward me QMuei i 
A tilhen Wttftine on the oedar ioor ; 
Aa from Arabia^i flowering grove^ an air 
Delicioos breathes araand. Tall, loftj brow*dr« 
Pale, and mijestically beantifiil ,— 
In vesture gorgeous as the douds of mom,-^ 
With slow, proud step, her glorious dames sweep by. 
Again I look,««nd lo ! around the walls 
Unnumber*d hosts in flaming panoply,— 
Chariots Hke fire^ and thun£r-bearing steeds ! 
I hear the shouts of battle; Hke the waves 
Of a tumultuous sea, they roll and rush ! 
In flame and smoke the Imperial dty sinhi ! 
Her walls an gone,^'her polMSB are dost !— 
The desert ia around her, and witiiin,— 
Lika diadowa have the aoii^ty pass*d ^way I 

This fine passage is soon lli^wtd by another, itself 
one of many, whidi gives as graphk and as radiant a 
descriptkm of Ninevite Inxury as Moon himtelf conld 
have achieved t 

But Joyous b the flttrring dty now t 
Hu moon is dear^^^the stars are oomfaig forth,-* 
The evening breen ftois pleaaanUy. Retired 
Within his gotyeoas ball, Assyrians king 
Site at tile banquet, and in love and wina 
Revds delighted. On the gUded roof 
A thousand gdden lamps their lustre flings 
And on the marble walls, and on the throne 
Gem-boss'd, that high on jasper steps upraised 
Like to one solid diamona quivering stands^ 
Sun-splendours flashing round. In woman's girh 
The sensual Idng is dad, and with him dt 
A crowd of beauteous concubines. They sin|^ 
And roll the wanton ey^ and laugh and sigh. 
And feed his ear with hon^'d flatteries, 
And laud him as a God. AH rarest flowers^ 
Brigbt-hued and fitigrant, in the brilHant light 
Bloom as In sunshine : like a mountain stream 
Amhl the dlenoe of the dewy eve 
Heard by the londy travdler thnmeh the vak^ 
With dream-Uke murmuring mdodious, 
In diamond shtfwers a crystal fountain iUb. 
AU fruits deDdous, and of every dimc^ 
Beauteous to sight and odoriferous, 
Invite the taste; ami wines of sunny Wht, 
Rose-hued or golden, for the feasting Gods 
Fit nectar : sybh-like girls and blooming boys, 
Flower-crowb*d, and in appard bright as miag, 
Attend upon their Uddhig : at the sign, 
From bands unseen, vduptuous mudc bi«athei^ 
Harp, duldme^ and, sweetest fiu* of all, 
Woman's tnelliilaous voice. What pam»er*d senae^ 
Of luxury most rare and ridi, can nkf 
Or thought oonodve, is there. 

Nothing can be finer than the accnc^ to whidi wc 
can only refer, where Sardanapalua reviawa the vaac tri« 
butary boats, with thdr kinga at thdr head, which it ia 
nia caprice to eneamp on the plain around the city, and 
haraaa with marching and manceuvring. He waves hta 
purple standard, '* gemmed with ataraj^» from the aum- 
mit of the mountain tomb of Ninua, and hit name la 
ihouted by milliona around aad within the dty, while 
the aoaring eagle ia atartled, and the distant lion iom» 
in his den. 

But the monarch ia called to wan Theae tributary 
irmiea conspire and defy him. Bdesit the Babytonian 
priest, and Arbacea the Median kiog, gain the others,— 
lold a couQcU In the nighty^omd Arbaces, another 
Achillea, ia named chief of the confederatea. The coun- 



cil ia Homeric, and ao ia the amaiingly apirited plant- 
ing of the rebd atandard. Arbacea apealo.— 

"Yo«r arms are on yonrHBa b »i «ywi r hearts are Mrf 
Your caoae la Italy— God is on our sid^* 
Hew can yon doubt? Up with yanr boMMrr-m t 
Wd t not the fifth pale mom ;— wdt not an hamtl 
Thia inatant let me plant before the tent 
The glorioua atandard ! Oh to aee it wave 
Beneath the myriad dazzling eyea of heaven. 
Will nerve your arma, and Uft your apirita upw 
To kuif h at dangers, and make court to deatii ! 
Have I your voices ? Shall I plant the flag ? 
Heaven bids you onward now t Oh waver not !** 



Thus he; and toward the 
Eagerly pointing, two swift strides wlvanoed ; 
Thien stood, and roamd the assembly diet his ey«, 
Bright as a meteor, waiting thdr M»proof. 
A nolile glow was on hia youthful brow : 
His form heroic with unearthly strength 
Seem'd to caqtand ; his voice was like the call 
Of trumpets to the battle: in their hearty 
All sud, « BehoM our leader r 

Asatordi 
To the odd, ailent, movdeaa die amdied, 
With ita small flame the dead and heavy mass 
To inatant Ught, and fire^ and motion tuma^— 
Dazding the eye^ and roaring in the ear,— 
So at hia burning worda, the deeping fire 
In the atill boeoma of the generoua onielB 
Burst to an inatant flamew '* Up I up 1** Huff 
<< Lift up the banner !— We will truat in H 



Aa on hia prey the hungry lion apringa^ 
So on the flag Arbacea. Hurrying then 
Witiiout the ten^ the ensign in his hand. 
And the applauding captains crowding rounds 
Into the earth with giant strength he drove 
Deep down the quivering banner stafl^ sted-ahod^ 
Tdl as a mast Loud rustling in the wind. 
The monstrous pennon diode Its dlken foMa^— 
Waving defiance,— beckoning to the field. 

But we Can afibrd a mere gllmpoe of this aptrit^thv 
ring poem. Theattempta by die Ninevite dikft to In* 
dnce the rebda, aa they call them, to repoit of thdr 
raahneaa, before the king of kinga shall even know of 
the mad revdt,— the herdc courtesy yet firmnesa of 
Arbacea,-i«the astonishment and indignation of 8arda<i* 
napdus,— his contempt and rege,.*4he rush of his vaat 
anniea, antidpating hia wiahy-lthe attadc already made 
on the advandog oonfed^atea by the Jerimoiha, the 
Zimria, and the Sennacheriba, hia generda,«ltia own 
gallant paaaage of the gatea in hia chariot, flaming with 
aiamonda, into the middle of hia afaouttng lioatv— the 
inimitable battle, which, dthough long, ia not tedious, — 
hia wound from the hand of Arbacea, and return to the 
dtyy-.4be flight of hia armies, and the pursuit by the 
exulting rebdlion,.^the devoted attempt of hia neglect- 
ed queen to put on hia armour, and rush out in his dia- 
riot to reanimate the troops,^iis own sudden revival 
and reappeararoe in the p^n, with tbe aatoniahing ti» 
feet of mat heroic act in taming the battle, and, Ibr the 
diy, driving back the enemy to thdr tenta,.libRn a 
chain of eveota and a dimax oif grandeur which oertain- 
ly no living poet haa aurpaaaed. 

The charactera of this drama are wdl suited to die 
subject and are one and all powerfully and diacrimi- 
natdy individualized. Aa duuacter in nature doea not 
diange, a character once fairly introduced into fiction 
muat be found the aame in ita esaenttala whenever it n- 
appeara. Shakq>eare never fo^eta this. The Satduia- 
palua of Mr Atheratone*a firat dx l>ooka, therefore, must 
be hia Sardanapalua throughout ; and we are enabled to 
judge of the propriety of the character now as well as 
wc shall ever be. Here we may allude to Lord Byron. 

Sardanapdna* history ia not the hiatoiT cf A rcoify 
effbminate, weak, and cowardly prince. Acootding to 
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the sncitiit hitfnrkiw, be ■HMnfained ft long mod dmp^ 
Fftt* stmg^ Willi the ooofedostet, for hit npfnnacy t 
so tbAt his la&nrkMM dcgnkUtkn ceruiolf wm not !•• 
ronftitft with that degree of moral dermtioQ, howofvr 
short of a higher etendard it may b^ celled the heroic 
Indeed, the wej and manner of hie eelf^eetnicUon had 
in it a high dcgiee of barbanme gnndeur. Both the 
dmnatist and 3kt epic poet, acooraiagly, haf« enlieied 
oar interest for the warrior, while thcj have canfully 
avoided any thing in him like manifestations of weak- 
ness and bad tsste e? en as the sensaaiist. His style in 
both poems is regal whenerer he opens his lips, and aU 
his eooMtions are msgmficeot. r^ay, Bynn even re* 
prcsenta him as nnsuspeeting, fotgidng, and gcnenms { 
dismissing rebels when they ate in his power, and dis* 
liking the discomposing trouble as much as the Talgar 
cruelty of putting them to death. Mr Atherstone aays 
in his pr^aesf ** The rhsracter of Sarianapalus, as 
given by moet historians, is utteriy worthless t not anfit 
for the hero of sn epic poem only, but even for the 
monster of the most prosing foble. His recoided «c/fofie, 
however, are ioeoasistent with the disposition and the 
qualities attributed to him. We see no creatam half 
lion and half goat. He may have been efibnlnate, ti- 
mid, slothial^lJmt could not also have been bold, de- 
cistve, active, and warlike. He may hate indulged io 
excess in aenoualityy— but could net have been the dii- 
veUiag, disgusting, idiotic sttisnalist i be may have 
painted his checks, and atUred himself as a irsman^ 
but must have had within him the energies of a num. 
The Samson slept in the arms of DaWahybut his 
leeks were not sfaoni. From the plessures of wine and 
love, music and feasting, be aross to lead armiee to 
battle ;-.with desperate vslour fought at their head,*- 
three times triamphfd,— retnmed to the banquet,— to 
love and wine s he was surprised— hideonsly routed,*— 
still to the uttermost gesisted, . a n d, when at last totally 
vanqoishedy boldly and ddiberately put himself to 
death. In the deep obecurity of his hiMery, theae al- 
leged focts decide the opinion that I form of him. The 
Sardanapalui that I have chosen to exhibit, isa charac- 
ter not unsupported by parts of the incongmens ele- 
ments left by the historians, and may therwKe be net 
violently oljeeled to by even seven stickleis for hiateric 
accurscy t he is of a dass wkh wbldi we may unUamed 
be allowed to sympathise a man ef geek ftod evil 



mingled t one that, in other 
wiser tuition, might have been great and virtuous,— 
whose ungovemaUe foir might have been a geneeo us 
enthnsiaam,.— wheee all-devouring sensuality might have 
been ardent, devoted love,— whose unrelenting tyranny 
over others might have been eten sdf-cantro£— whose 



implacable lesentment agahiat rebdlion might have been 
heroic lesbtaaoe agaanet Mppeeasioo. He has within 
him a fire that, wisdy ten d ed, might have given waemih, 
sad splendour, and enjoyment ; but which, uncoatreU- 
ei, beoomee a cenflamtien that consumes him. liucfa 
is ihe character that I have attempted to ddineale.** 

Passion is highly wtou^ in all the characters, but 
never oventAined t and eloqnence, its godhke o< ft |ii ii ig, 
flows natarally foom its source t— whik softer fseiingB 
of softer besoms mingle with the cry of war and the Uaet 
of the trumpet, and deepen our hitesest to tUnk that 
there were hnman hearts in the devoted Nineveh, and 
the meltings of sympathy in the steel-clad breast of 
msoy a wanrisr on the bleiod4tslned plain. 

But we must have done t not foigetting that we have 
been tritiotsing an uniiniabed poem, whidn, like an mi^ 
flushed buUdmg, ie not a foir test of the conelnMtor*8 
genius. We can, at least, safely enoontnge Mr Ather- 
stone to proceed, and we shall be happy soon to 
with him i^ain. Mr Atherstone had previously 
bimsdf known to the pobUe by two poe ms ef 
originsl force and beauty,^— ^A M ideum mer Dlqr^ 
Dream,** and ^ The Last Days of HercuUneum.** 



ne Jmritt ; or Quariertg J^ommd ^ Jmiiprmience 
and LeffitUtitm, I/o. F. 1829. JUmdon. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 

Tbis Joomsl, the publication of which hu hitherto 
been rather irregular, Das, ws are Infoimsdi lately pass- 
ed under new menagement, and promisee to be more 
punctttsl in ftitnre. The title b rather an ambitious 
one for a quarterly hrockurB^ cont«ioing, on an avenge, 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred peges. ^e 
talent displayed in the work is, with occasional excep- 
tions, scsrcely of the highest order. It is a fierce and 
uncomi^romising advocate of the lc«al principles of Mr 
Bentham, and not always over-nMe in the mesne it 
adopts to bolster up iu own cause. The present num. 
ber contains— let An article^ purporting to be a reidew 
of a work of tiM folshrstsd Savigay* but which is, in 
reslitv, an attack on another author ^— Sd. An article on 
the administrgdoB of Justice hi the Bast Indies, cba* 
radsrised by that reckless spirit of the sect irhich seeks 
to remodel all i ns ti tut ion s <on the most sesnty Idn>w. 
ledge of their real nature;— 9d. A review of Gooper*8 
Letters on the Court of Chancerv, which looks very like 
a retractation of opinkms formeny advanced ; dth . An 
able artide on ^ Fees in courts of inferior jurisdietionin 
Scotland,** well worthy the attention of all profeeaiooal 
men t— 5th. A clever, thoosh somewhat speculative ar- 
ticle, on the Police of the Metropolis ^-7u« " Dr Red- 
die*s observations on Mr Humnhreys*8 Reply*** whidi 
are cslm snd digoified ;— And laatly, A bndT abstraa 
of statutes psssed in the last seesion of Psriiament, 
which we recommend to all our fair fiiends ss sn ele- 
gant and amusing companion for the tea-table. 



Lift of 3ok% WtckHf^ By the Ber. Thomu Vor* 
ray, F.A.8.B. ISmo. Edinboxgh. John Boyd. 
1029. 

It h widi plessuie we leeomme&d this little work to 
the attention of our readers, ss containing a very ample 
and concise account of the famous En^sh Reformer. 
Its author, Mr Murray, has laid before us, in a popular 
manner, die histoty of a man, whom aU partiee are 
called upon to reverence, as one of the great champions 
for the freedom of the hnman mind ; and his book may be 
foad with advantags, even after the |iiiam1 ef the mew 
elaborate and elegant Life of the same Reformer, by Mr 
Fraser Tjrtler, pnfaliriKd at Bdinbnr|^, 1880L Mr 
Murray (gives ms reader a very graphic account of 
Wickliffe*s birth, paienisgs, the aamie of hia educa- 
tion, his first appearance at the Universiiv of Oxford, 
dx. ; with a detail of the religious state of England at 
that period, snd Wicklifib^ pcoeeedings, after he brought 
himself under the cognizsnce of the Chnrch of Rome. 
WMmst that this little volunse wUl be extensively cir- 
culated, among those who are precluded from procuring 
larger and more expensive works, coimected vith the 
hiMoiy of the EngUski Proto-Reformer. 



7%eL&m6fnmrmoiUofttColoiir^miafMttBJi^mBe 

^ainiifig anrf oi^er interior D eeorm Ho i u , ByD.R. 
Bay, House Psintet, Edinburgh. Second Edi t i o n. 
Bdinbuigh. DsnidLlssis. 18(9. 

Tbis is sn ingenious and highly nseftd Utds wwh. 
Houoe>painting is octtidnly a very hiftrior department 
ef the artf but it is one to which o ff sncm agstost good 



iBSte of the most faring aad disagreeable kind oe every 
day committed. Mr Hay, in laying down for him- 
self and his foUow-aitists a fow simple sdentifie prtoci- 
plea, by which they any fai ftituir be guided to tfadr . 

■ [m 
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anrnngement of coloon, tchicrei an object for which he 
dofinres the thanks of all those who Uwe in the oostlr 
aolS luxnrious mansion's of the Und. *^ The great aa« 
ditional beauty,*' he obserres in his introduction, *« which 
the harmonious oombinatioii of tints hss given to the 
raoft splendid works of art, apd the certainty that these 
oombinatioiis were point^ o)it by the laws <n optics, in- 
duced me to attempt their application to the humble yet 
useful art w))ich 1 profess ; and I have adapted them 
to house-painting, and other decorations, in the same 
manner in which they seem to have been applied in tlie 
works of the most eminent artbts in all ages.** We are 
glad that Mr Hay's book has sone to a second edition, 
and we doubt not that the abuity and excellent know- 
ledge of his profession which it displays will meet with 
the reward to which they are well entuled. 



L{f0 and Opinums of the ceUbrated Georffe Buehatum. 
By the author of the '' Lives of Robert Wisbart, the 
Regent Aloray,** &e. Edinburgh. John Lothian. 
1829. 

TeouaH an unostentatious, this is a very excellent 
little work, and Is evidently the production of one well 
versed hi the history and literature of his country. We 
are pleased with ihe discrimination and sound sense dis- 
played in the numner in which the author treats various 
pans of Buchanan*s character; and did other matters 
not press upon bur attention, we should willingly have 
made some illustrative extracts. A just tribute is paid 
to the excellence of the more elaborate Ulemoirs of 
Buchanan by Dt Irvmg ; but our author differs from 
that gentleman in his opinion of Buchanan*s honesty, 
and, on what we have always been disposed to consider 
the very soundest grounds, is by no means disposed to 
aequit him of moral and literary delinquency in his con- 
doct towards Queen Mary, whom he flattered and wor- 
shipped BO long as his patron Murray retained her fa- 
vour, and whom he reviled and calumniated as soon as 
the Regent saw proper to raise himself on her downfalL 
Buchanan was a profound scholar and a very able man ; 
but he was utterly destitute of steady principles either 
in church or sute. This distinction is conscientiously 
pointed out in the work before us, which is another rea- 
son why we willingly recommend it to the attention of 
our readers. 
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MORAL ft MI80ELLANBOU8 E88AT8. 

No. 4. 

THB TROUBADOURS. 

Sle honor at aonen divinis vatibns atauo 

■rmlnlfana •Milt.'* 



H0B« 

The southern parts of France were, in ancient dajrs, 
comprehended under the general name of Provsvce. 
lu inhabitants, who were almost entirely descendants 
of the old Greek and Roman colonists, never forgot the 

glorious hxot of the country of their ancestors, and en- 
eavoured, by their attention to literature, to show that, 
while the other nations were sunk in ignorance, they 
were still worthy the name of Romans. In truth, con- 
trasted with the rest of the world in those dark times, 
Provence appears like a green stmny island In the midst 
of a stormy ocean. 

In a countnr like Provence, where, in summer, scarce- 
ly even a feathery doud flits across the sky, and where 
every coolfaig zephyr breathes of violets, the feeUngs ate 
keenly susceptible of the pleasures which spring from 
natural beauties ; and these are the fountains from which 
poetry takes its rise. The melody of the Provenfak 



language also well adapted it for co n v eyin g, in a tLwtij 
manner, to the mind, the sentiments of the poetry wliicB 
it clothed. It was compounded chiefly of tiie L«tiii aoi 
Greek tongues ; but it had also an admixture of the " 
lects which were used in the other parts of 
Italy, (where the nervous Roman tongue had mdtod into 
muidc,) and in Spainy--irom which latter place It had 
also received a sprinkling of the Arabic tongue. The 
Latin greatly predominated, however, and hence t^ 
Proveii9ale language was termed, la langue Romahtej 
or Rmmamce^ or simply /iomais,— iWxn which toxD, it 
may be remarked, their most favourite spedet of cobd- 
positioQ obtained the name of Rotnamce^ expreaaiwe of 
Its being written in the Romance tongue. Bat thk 
beautifia language came afterwards to be but the dialect 
of a province, and it has now almost entirdy disap- 
peared ; to this day, however, the dialect of the soath of 
France (a cormptum of the old Roman) is materially 
difl^rent fkom the Freadi sp<Aen in all other parts oif 
the kingdom. 

Enjoying, thus, the advantages of rmse, climate, and 
^f^<^g^ poetry was early cultivated m Provence. The 
professors of this art were known by a name now fami- 
liar to all, and the very sound of which awakens roman- 
tic associations. From their faculty of inventing- Je 
talent de traoer (<ro«oer)— 4hey were strled *^ Trova- 
dours,'* or (as V and b were sounded alike) Trobadoors. 
The term Trobadour for, as it is now generally s pelle d. 
Troubadour) was usea from the middle of the devcnth 
till towards the end of the fourteenth century, when the 
Troubadours of France, in imitation of thchr Italian btcth- 
ren, assumed the more cla»sioal appdlation of poeU, 
which, as every one is aware^ signifies, like Tronhadoar, 
one who makes or invents. This term, poet, haa been 
generaUy adopted ia modem classical languages ; the 
Germans, however, have disdained to boirow a fbtefgn 
term, and firom thehr verb diehten^ to iwoenty they call a 
poet, Dichter, 

There h a romantic interest atOached to the name of 
a Troubadour ; and he is generally associated with the 
idea of a minstrel, wandering, with his guitar, from 
castle to castle, and singing rude lays, whoee theme was 
love or Palestine^ It may lower thdr interest In the 
eyes of some, therefbre, to learn that Troubadour signi- 
fies nothing more than poet ; and that, although aome 
of the Troubadours may have indulged erratic propensi- 
ties, and met with romantic adventures, yet they weie 
ndther dependent on eleemosynary aid, nor peripatetic 
minstrels, but exacdy the same everyday sort of people 
as the poeto of our own times. *^ Souveiains, grands 
sdgneurs, chevaliers, hommes de tout etat,— c*est que 
fbime la chaine des Trobadours.'* 

The compodtions of die Troubadours are conomoDly 
dassified into five divisions ; and out of this limfted 
range these early poets never ventnred.— 1. CfuMfone^ 
(or songs,) the subject of which was almost universally 
love. 2. Sirventee^ a species of didsctic poetry, chicfl? 
satirical. 3. Conltfs, ^oft/iaifj;, or JlOmaiscet, of whi» 
some extend to several thousand verses.* 4. Patiou* 
rellee^ orbaUads. And, 6. Tensonsy ot Jeut^farOesy 
which were perhaps more in vogue than any of the 
others. These last are dialogues, where the speakers 
attack and support a certain proposed theme. Bach of 
these difisions would form an excellent subject foramtu 
dug illustration. 

As already remarked, we are apt to imagine that the 
Troubadour always accompanied with his musle the 
verses he had pievioudy oompooed. Thh is far firon 
being the case ; the Troubadoar no more thought of 
singhig his own poems, than does Sir Walter Scott or 

« " U Roman de la Rose^ was left unfinlihtd bj its author. 
WUttam de Lorrls. who died la IflOO; It then contaiiMd iSOO 
UaM. Itwafl,inthe' -. -- . ^^ 

John de Maun, who 
length. 



the bcgiantaig of the foOowlBg ace, oQBtiaMd hv 
rhoestndcd the poem to four omes Its od|iad | 
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Mr Wofdi worth. Some poets, in every tge* b«ve donbu 
kM been motical as well m poetkel ; aiM, accordingly, 
• few of the Troubodoait occMionaUy tung their own 
chaneooa. Bnt this practice was the roTene of general; 
and it is cried down in aoroe of the Hrventes, as tend- 
ing to degrade the noble callinff of a Troubadour. There 
was an inleiior cUss of men who strolled about theeoun- 
try singing verses, but these were strictly denominated 
JtmjfUuTM t they did not compose poetry ; they merely 
adapted to music the verses of the Troubadours. The 
JooJ^enrs were generally to be found at the banqueu of 
tlie great, what, for hbe, they stmg the poems which 
probably had been furnished by some Troubadour 
gnest. 

The epithet gentle^ which we see so oAen applied to 
a Troubadour, signified, not that he was tender and 
kind, bnt that in right of his profession, he wss a gen^ 
ii€mamj and as so^ entitled, whatever mioht be his 
birth, to associate with the ix>blest seigneur of the land. 
The Troubadours, (like all popular poets,) were every, 
wlieve weloomed as the most delightful of visitors. At 
the ooortsof the petty princes of the 12th and ISth cen- 
turica, they were hdd hi the highest consideration. ^^ lis 
y troovirent la fortune, les plaisirs, la consideration en- 
eoee ploa fiatteuse.** Their arrival was greeted by a 
smile,-.thetr departure followed by a sigh. 

LMng in a romantic age, and in a country where 
gentls feelings are nursed by a luxurious dimate, the 
poet*n favourite theme was naturally love. The first 
care of a Troubadour was to attach himself to a mis* 
tresa, whose charms he might celebrate, of whose love he 
might boast, or whose xriMlty he might deplore. It is 
sii»galar, however, that tlie object of a Troubadour*s 
passion was almost always a married woman, and very 
gnenaUy the wife of hb host. Historians lament the 
iicentieusness of tiiose times. The nuUe part of ^ crea- 

I tion were certainly by no means over-scrupnlouB ^-a 
man'a naorality is at all times a thing of snow ;--but 
woomn, even in the age we speak of, possessed that 

I thrilling purity which seems to be her peculiar births 
riglit,..uiat purhy, which, enshrined in the female 
breast, entitles her, next to Ood, to receive the worship 

I of sinful man.* In reading the Troubadour poetry, we 
nat invariably find the author complain of the cruelty 
his misircss, who, if she refrained ftom indignant 
cottteOBpt, or mortifying indifierence, gave him, at the 
moat, hot hopeless pity for his love. The Troubadour, 
bowenrer, endured his lady*s cruelty, with unpoetical 
ibrtitode ; after he had duly lamented his hard fate, he 
generally transferred his affection with his verses to some 
other quarter. Probably his love was about as ardent 
aa that of more modem Tioubadours for their Chloes 
and Amandaa. May it not be suspected that a poet*s 
writings rarely iodeed reflect his real feelings ; that in 
truth, a poet is a profound dissimulator, and takes cre- 
dit for fotscMsing deep fieeling, merely because he is 
able to describe it ? 

Yet there were some whose actions were In delightful 
unison with our most romantic idea of a Troubadour. 
Such, for example^ was GeoffVey Rudel, prince of BlllU, 
who, moved by the glowing descriptions which the pilx 
grima gave of the beauty of the Countess of Tripoli (in 
Palestine,) abandoned his priodpali^, took up the cross, 
and sailed over the seas on his pilgrunage of iove^-. 

Let the sheDherd time his reec^ 

Happy aU the simimer day. 
While his flocks around him feec^ 

And his little children play; 
I can never amile again,— 
A ship ! a ship i—ru seek thee o'er the main ! 

So sang poor RudeL The issue of his adventure may 
hereafter form the subject of a Troubadour story.— C 
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THB 8VT0R OF BfiLKIRK — ^A RSMABSABLT 
TRUB 8T0RT. 

Hy one qfihe AuOort of the '« Odd Volume^** ^ Tales 
and LegendSy'* jv. 

OycE upon a time, there lived in Selkirk a shoe- 
maker, by name Rabbie Heckspeckle, who waa cele* 
brated both for dexterity in his trade, and for some other 

aoalifications of a leu profitable natare^ Rabbie was a 
bin, meagre-looking penonace, with lank Made hair, a 
cadaverous countenance, and a long, flexiMe, secret- 
smelling nose. In short, he was the Paul Pry of the 
town. Not an old wife in the parish could boy a new 
scarlet rokelay without Rabbie Knowing within a groat 
of the cost ; the doctor could not dine with the minis- 
ter but Rabbie could tell whether sheep*s-head or haggis 
Ibnned the staple commodity of the repast; and it was even 
said that he was acquainted with theginntof every sow, and 
the cackle of every individual hen, in his neightiourhood t 
but this wants confirmation. His w^ Bridget, endea* 
voored to confine his excursive fancy, and to chain him 
down to his awl, reminding him it was ail they had to 
depend on ; but her interforence met with exactly that 
degree of attention which husbands usually bestow on 
the advice tendered by their better halves--that is to say, 
Rabbie informed her tiiat she knew nothing of the mat- 
ter, that her understanding required str^ching, and 
finally, that if she presouMd again to meddle in his 
affairs, he would be under the djeagresabls necessity of 
giving her a top-dressbig. 

To secure the neoesaanr leiittre for hit researches, 
Rabbie was m the habit of rising to his work long be- 
fbre the dawn ; and he was one morning busily engaged 
putting the finishing stitches to a pair of shoiw fbr the 
exciseman, when the door of hb dwellhig, which he 
thought was carefully fastened, was suddenly opened, 
and a tall figure, enveloped in a large black cloak, and 
with a broad-brimiued hat drawn over his brows, stalked 
into the shop. Rabbie stared at his viritor, wondering 
what could have occasioned this eariy call, «id wonder- 
ing still more that a stranger should have arrived in the 
town without his knowMge. ** Vou*re ttriy afoot, 
sir,'* quoth Rabbie. «« Lucky Wakerifo*s codt will no 
craw for a good half hour yet.*' The stranger vouch- 
safed no rq>ly ; but taking up one of the shoes Rabbie 
bad just finished, deliberately put it on, and took a turn 
through the room to ascertain that it did not pinch his 
extremities. During these operations, Rabbie lupt a 
watchfol eye on his customer. <^ He smells awfully o* 
yird," muUered Rabbie to himself; *« ane would be 
ready to swear he had just come fhw the plough-talL" 
The stranger, who appeared to be satisfied with the ef- 
fect of the experiment, motioned to Rabt>iefbr the other 
shoe, and pulled out a purse for the purpose of payfaig 
for his purchase ; but Rabble's surprise may be con- 
ceived, when, on looking at the purse, he psreeived it to 
be spotted with a kind of earthy mould* ** Qudesake," 
thought Rabbie, ^* tliis queer man maun hae howkh 
that parse out o* the ground. I wonder where he got 
it. Some fblk say there are dags o* siller buried near 
this town." By this time the stranger had opened the 
purse, and as he did so, a toad and a beetle fell on the 
ground, and a large worm crawling out wound itsdf 
roimd his finger. Rabble's eyes wid»ed ; but the strsn- 
ger, with an air of nonchalancr, tendered him a piece 
of gold, and made si^ for the other shoe. ^ It's a 
thing morally impossible," responded Rabbie to this 
mute proposaL *^ Malr by token thfit I hae as good as 
sworn to the exdsonan to hae them ready by daylight, 
which will no be long o' comings" (the stranger here 
looked anxiously towards the window,) ^^ and better, I 
tell you, to afihrnt the king himsell, than the exciseman." 
The stranger gave a loud sump with his shod foot, but 
Rabbie stuck to his point, offering, however, to have a 
pair ready for his new customer m twenty-four hours 
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and) «a the ftnuger, jnidf tomigh yeriiapi, rettowd, 

that half a pair of sboei was of as little use as half a 
pair of sdssora, be found himself obliged to come to 
terms, and seating himsdf on Rabblrs three-leg^ 
stooU held out his kg to ^e Sutor, who, kneeling down, 
took the foot of his tacituni customer on bis kMe, and 
proceeded to measure it. .^^ Something o* the splay, I 
thhikf sir,*' said Babbie^ with a knowing air. No aoswst^ 
«' Where wUl I being theshoon to when thejr'ic done ?** 
asked Rabbie, anxious to find out the doaricikt of his 
vssiuir. ^ I will call for them mysdf before oook-crow* 
ing," responded the straoger in a very uncommoa 
ai^ indescribable tone of voioe. *< Hoot, str«'* yt h 
Babbie, *^ I caona let you hae the trouble o* coming 
for them yourseU ; it will just be a pbasure forme to 
call with them at your house.'* — ^< I hafe my doubts of 
that," replied the stranger, in the aame peculiar man- 
ner; ^^ and at all ereula, my house would not hold us 
both."— ^^ It maun be a dooms sma' biggin," answ e wl 
RabMe ; ^ but noo that I baa taen your honour's mea- 
sure"—*. ^^ Take your own," letortsd the stianger, 
and gifii^ Babbie a touch with his foot that laid htm 
prostrate, walked oooUy out of the houses 

This sadden oTertum of hims^ and his plans for a 
few moments diseomfitad the Sutor, but quittly gather* 
ing up his legs, be rushed to the door, which hie veachod 
just as Lucky Wakerife's codt proclaimed the dawa» 
Babbie flew down the street, but all was still ( then mn 
up the street, which was tisrminated by the churchyaid, 
but saw only the moTeless tombs looldog cold and diiU 
under ^be gtey lightof a winter mora. Babbie hitohed 
his red ni^t-cap off his brow, and scratched his head 
with an air of perplexity. ^^ Weel," he motteied, as he 
retraced his steps homeward, •**' he has warted ■» this 
time, but sorrow take ma if I*m ao up wi' him the 
mernl" 

All day Babbie, to the inezpiessible surprise of his 
wife, mnaiaed as constantly on his tiiree-lcgged stool as 
if he had been pirked there by soqae brother of At craft. 
For the space of twenty-four hours, his long nose was 
never seen to throw its shadow across the threshold of 
the door ; and so extraordinary did this event appear, 
that the neighbours, one and all, agreed that it predicted 
some prodigy ; bat whether it was to take the shape of 
a comet, which would dduge them all with its fiery tail, 
or whetiiier they were to be swallowed up by an earth- 
quake^ could by no means bf settled to the satisfoctioii 
of the partisB conceived. 

Meanwhile, Babbie diligently pursued his em^oy- 
roent, unheeding the concerns of his neighbours. What 
mattned it to him, that Jenny Thrifty's cow had calved, 
that the minisler's servant, with sooiethinff in her apron, 
had been seen to go in twice to Lucky M^ikerifo's, that 
the laird's dairy-maid liad been observed stealing up the 
red loan in the gloaming, that the drom had gonetfaough 
the town announcing that a sheep was to be killed on 
Friday F^-The stranger alone swam before his eyes ; and 
cow, dairy-maid, and dram, kicked the beam. It was 
late in ^ night when Babbie had accompUsbed his 
task, and the6 placing the shoes at his bedside, he lay 
down in his clothes, and fell asleep; but the fear of not 
being sufiiciently alert for his new customer, induced 
him to rise a oonsiderafole time before daybroak. He 
opened the door and looked into the street, but it was 
still so dark he could scarcely seea ysid befioMre his nose ; 
he therefore returned into the house, muttoing to him- 
sdf, ^ What the sorrow can keep him ?" when a voice 
at his elbow suddenly said, *^ Where are my shoes ?*' 
<^ Here, sir," said Babbie, quite transported with joy % 
*^ here they are, right Mid tight, and mickle joy may ye 
hae in wearing them, for it^s better to wear shoon than 
sheets, as the auld saying gangs." — ^ Perbuis I may wear 
both," answered the strangers ^ Oude safe us,'* quoth 
Babbie, *^ do ye deep in your shoon ?" The stranger^ 
made no answer $ but, laying a ]^eot of gold on the 



tabb aad taking wp the shoei^ walked ottt of iha ] 

^ Now's my tim^'* thought Babbts to himaeir, aa ht 

slipt after him. 

Tile -atmngsr paeed slowly on, and Bi^bia eaicfallj 
foifewedhhn; tte stranger turned up the stfoet, and dse 
Sutor kept dose to his beds. ^' Odsake^ wbcro osn he 
be gauB ?" thought Babbie, as he saw the straagsr tnsa 
into the dmrohyttd ; ^he's making to that grave in ite 
comer; now he's slaiidfaig still ; now he's sitting down { 
Oudesake! what's come o' him?" B^Ue nibbed his 
eyes, looked round in all directions, but lo ! and be*, 
holdl the stranger bad vanished. '^ XlKBe's sonae- 
thing no canny about this,*' thought the Sutor; » b«t 
I'll mark the place at ony rate ;" and Babbie, alhnr 
dunsting his aid into the grave, hastily rvtmmed home. 

The news soon spresd from house to bouse, and hj 
die time diered-foced sun stared down on the town, Uk 
whole inhabitants were in oommotssa i and, after hn- 
ving hdd sundry consultatiotts, it was reaolred, is^ws. 
eon., to pcooesd in a body to the chordiyard, and ofMB 
the grave which was suspected of being suspidoBa. TW 
whole population of the Kirk Wynd turned out an tbia 
senrica. Sutors, wives, children, all horned p dl m n H 
after Babbie, who led his myrmidons stal^ to the 
grave at which his mysterious customer had di si ppe a md, 
and where he found hfoawl sOll stioking in tt« plane 
where he had left it. f mmediatdy all hands w«nt to 
work; die grave was opened ; die bd was foroed offdtt 
ooflin ; and a corpse was diseevesed dressed in iha vena- 
menu of die tomb, bat with a poir of perfoctly n«v 
shoes upon its long bony fost. At this drsadfol si|^ 
the multitude fled in every direction, iMcky Wakeiife 
leading the van, leaving Babbie and a few bold brecfaeia 
of the craft to arrange matters ss tliey pleased with ^km 
peripaledc skdston. A council was hdd, and it wna 
agreed that the cofifai should be firmly nailed up asid 
comni it t Bd to the eaHb. Before ddng ao. however. 
Babbie proposed denuding his customer of htssboes, te- 
marking that he had no more need for dbem than n cart 
had for three wbeds. No objections wcro a»de te this 
proposal, and Babbie, tberefoie, quickly csming to a*. 
tremtties. whipped them oOr hi a trice. They dien drove 
half a hundred tenpeany nails into the lid of the coIBm, 
and having taken care to cover the grave with peettjr 
thick dirots, the party returned to their sepsiate pl seas 
4»f abode. 

Certnn qualms of oonscienoe, however, now aseae 
in Babbie's nUnd as to the propriety of depristng tlw 
corpse of what had been faonesdy bought and paM 
for. He could not hdp dlowing, diat if tlie ghost ware 
troubled with cold feet, a drcomstance by ao moans inK 
fm^ble, be might naturally wish to rensady the eviL 
But, at die same time, eSnddering that ibefoctof ids 
having made a pair of shoes for a defonct man would be 
an everksttng blot on the HeokspecUe escutebceo, and 
reflectrog also that his customer, being dead inlawrooidd 
not appl ' * " " * "• 

resolved 

Next 
Hon day, and foil to hb wwk, shouting the old soQg of 
the ^'Sulors of Selkirk "at the very top of his voice. A 
short time, houever, before the dawn, bis wifo, who was in 
bed in die back room, remarked, that in te very middla 
of his favourite verse, his voice lidl into a ^uavcrc then 
broke out Into a yell of terror ; and then she heard a 
noise, as of persons struggling ; and then sU was quiet 
as the grave. The good dame immediatdy huddled on 
her dothes, and ran into the shop, wiicre die Ibund the 
three-legged stool broken in pieces, tiie floor atiewed 
with biMes, ^ doer vride open, and Babbis away ! 
Bridget rushed to the door, and there she immediatdy 
discovoed the marks of footsteps deeply printed in the 
ground. Anxiously tradng them, on.~and on — and on— 
what was her horror to find that they terminated in die 
churdiyard, at the grave of Babbie's customer. The 



ectmg also that ms customer, eeingueao msawroouiu 
apply to any court for redress, our6uter m aa ftdiy 
>lved to abide by the consequences of bis deed, 
^ext morning, according to custom, be rose long b^ 
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iirth toand the gnrt hott tnces of hatfng been the 
teeoe of some fe&rfiil straggle, and seretal lodoi of lank 
black hair were scattered on the grass. Half distracted, 
ihe rashed through the town to communicate the dieid- 
fiil inttUigenoe. A crowd collected, and a cry speedily 
inwe, to open the grave. Spades, pickaxes, and mat- 
tocks were quickly put in requisition ; the divots were 
removed ; the lid of the coffin was once more torn oR 
and there Uy its ghastly tenant, with his shoes replaced 
on his feet, and Rabbie^s red mght-cap clutched in his 
light hand t 

The people, in constemadon, fled from the church- 
yard ; and noUiing fhrther has ever transphred to throw 
any additional light on the noelancholy fate of the Sutor 
of Selkirk. 



TRADITIONS OP THB CBLBBRATRD 
MAJOR WEIR. 

Bf the Author ^the ^' HitUfriet ^ Oke ScottUh Re* 
belliomi,'* ^. 

Iir one of the most ancient streets of Edroburgh, call- 
ed the West Bow, stands the house fbtmerly hihabited 
by Ma|or Weir, whooe name Is scarcdymore cop apic u* 
oos la the Criminal Records of SeotUnd, than it is no* 
tsrions in the mouth of popular traditkm. The awftil 
tmement is oituated in a small court at iSbt back of tho 
mofai street, accessiUe by « narrow entry leading off to 
the east, about fifty yards firom the top of the Bow.* It 
is asepttlehral-looking falnie, with a peculiarly defected 
tad Atomal aspect, as if it were conscious of thie bad 
character which it bears among the neu^bouring houses. 

It ia Dov about one hundred and fifty years since 
Major Weir, an old soMier of the civil war, and the 
bearer of aome command in the City Guard of £dm. 
burgh* closed a most puritanical Uft, btr confessing 
hinactf a sorcerer, and bemg burnt accordingly at the 
stakes The scandal in which this involved the Calvin, 
istic party, aeems to have been met, on tiieir part, by an 
e nd e a v o ur to throw tlie whde blame upOn the shoulders 
of Satan ; and thb conclusion, which was almost justi- 
fied by the mytteriousness and singularity of the case, 
has had ilie effect of connecting the criminal's name 
unaKeniMy with the demonology of Scotland. 

Sundry strange reminiscences of Major Weir and his 
house are vresenred among the old people of Bdintnugh, 
and cspecklly by the venerable gossips of the West 
Bow. It is said he derived that singular gift of prayer 
by whieli he surprised all his acquaimano^ and pro- 
cured ao sanctimonious a reputation— ihnn his walking- 
cane. Tliis Implement, it apnears, the Evil One, from 
whom be p r ocu r ed it, had endowed with the most won- 
derful propertie s and powers. It not only inspired him 
with prayer, so long as he held it in his hand, but it 
acted in the capacity of a Mercury, in so far as it could 
go an errand or run a message. Many was the time it 
went out to tlie neighbouring shops tat supplies of snuflT 
to its master I and as the fact was well known, the shop- 
kecpos of die Bow were not startled at the appearance 
of 80 atraiiffe a customer. Moreover, it often answered 
the 4oof when people came to call upon the Major, and 
it had not unfrequently been seen running along before 
him, in the capacity of a link-boy, as he walk^ down 
the Lawnmarket. Of course, when the Major was 
burnt, his wooden lieutenant and valet was carefully 
burnt with him, though it does not appear in ttie Justi- 
ciary Records that it was included in the indictment, or 
that Lord Oirleton subjected it, in common with iu 
master, to the ceremony of a sentenoe. 

It is also said that tlie spot on which the Major was 
burnt, namely, the south-east comer of the esplanade on 
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tht CastSfi-hfll, OMiteiod «v%r aftw aoMhsdand inea^ 
pable of vegetatiom But we must l>eg to suggest the 
possibaity ^ this want of verdure being oceasionod br 
the cfrcumstaoce of the atplanada being a hard gmvel- 
walk. We are very unwilling to ftod scientific reasons 
for lastooentury miradei— 4o wididraw the veil ftom 
beantiftil deeepdoos-^or to dispel die halo which fiucy 
may have thrown aronnd the incidenu of a former day. 
But a regard for tru^ obliges uf to«cknowledge> that 
the same mbade, attributed to the buming-phwe of 
Wishart, at 8t Andrews, may be accounted for in a si- 
milar way— the spot being now occupied by what the 
people thereabouts denominate in someiriiat hOTnely 
phrase, ** a mussel midden.*' 

For upwards of a century after Major Weir*s death, 
he continued to be the bug-bear of the Bow, and his 
house remained uninhabited. His apparition was fte- 
quendy seen at night, flitting, like a black and silent 
shadow, about the pui^eas of that singular street. His 
house, though known to be desertod by every thmg hu- 
man> was sometimes observed at midaigfat to be full of 
lights, and heard to emit strange sounds, as of dancing, 
howling, and, what is strangest of all, spinnings It was 
bdieved, too, that every night, when the dock of 6t 
Giles's tolled twdvt, one of ^ windows sprung open, 
and the ghost of a tall woman hi white, supposed to be 
the Major's equally terrible aister, came forward, and 
bent her long figmt thrice over die window, tier face 
every time touching the wi^ about three foet down^ and 
then retired, closing the whidow after her with an au- 
dible dang. Some people had occasionally seen the 
Major issue ftom the low cleee^ at the same hour, mount* 
ed on a tdack horse without a head, and gallop off in a 
whirlwind of flame. Nay, sometimes the whole of the 
inhabitants of the Bow together were roused from their 
sleep at an early hour in we morning, by the sound as 
of a coach and six, first lattlittg up the Lawnmarket, 
and then thundering down the Bow, stopping at the 
head of the terrible ehee for a fow miirates, and then 
rattling and thundering back again— Mng ndther more 
nor less than Satan come in one of his best equipages^ 
to take home again to hell the ghosts of the Major and 
his sister, after they had spent a night's leave of absence 
in thehr terrestrial dwellmg. In support of these be- 
lief, drcumstanees, of course, were not awanthig. One 
or two venerable men of the Bow, who had, perhaps, on 
ti^e night of the 7di of September, seventeen hundred 
and tlihty-siz, popped their night-capped heads oat of' 
their windows, and seen Captain Porieous hurried down 
their street to execution, were pointed out by diildren 
as having actually wimessed some of the dreadfol dofaigs 
alluded to. One worthy, in particular, dedated that 
he had often seen coaches parading up and down the 
Bow at midnight, drawn by six black horses without 
heads, and driven by a coachman of the most hideous 
appearance, whose flaming eyes, placed at an immense 
distance from each other, in his forehead, as they gleam- ' 
ed through the darkness, resembled nothiog so much as 
the night-lamps of a modem vehicle. 

About forty years ago, wiien the siMdes of supeittition 
began universally to give way in Scotland, Major Wdr's 
house came to be reguded with less terror by thendgh- 
bonrs, and an attempt was made by the ijroprietor to find a 
person who would be bold enough to inhabit it. Sudi 
a person was procured in William Patullo, a poor man 
of dissipated habits, who, having been at one time a sol- 
dier and a travdier, had come to disregard in a great 
measure the superstitions of his native country, and was 
now glad to possess a house upon the k>w terms offered 
by the landlord, at whatever risk. Upon it being known 
in the town, that Major Weir's house was about to be 
re-inhabited, a great deal of curiodty was Mt by people of 
all ranks as to the result of the experiment ; for there 
was scarcdy a native of the dty, who had not fdt since 
hU boyhood, m intense interest in all that eoncemed 
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that Awful fiMc, and yet itmanbered the nuiiieroas 
terrible ttoiJet which he htd heird told reepectiog it. 
Even before enteriog upon his hexardout undertakiDg^ 
William Patnllo was looked upon with a flattering sort 
of inteie8t--an hitorest similar to that which we fed re- 
specting a colprit under sentence of death, a man about 
to be iMrried, or a regiment on the march to active con- 
flict. It was the hope of many, that he would be the 
means of retrieving a valuable possession ftom the do- 
minion of darkness. But Satan soon let them know that 
he does not ever tamely relinquish the outpostt of his 
kingdom. 

On the very flrst evening af ler PatuUo and his spoose 
had taken up their abode in the house, a circumstance 
took place, which eff*ectuaUy deterred them and all 
others from ever again inhabiting it About one in tbe 
morning, as the worthy couple were lying awake in their 
bed, not unconscious of a considerable degree of fear,— . 
a dim uncertain light proceeding from the gathered em- 
bers of their fire, and all being silent around them~ 
they suddenly saw a form like that of a calf, but with- 
out the head, come through the lower panel of the door, 
and enter the room : a spectre more horrible, or more 
spectre-like conduct, could scarcely have been conceived. 
The phantom immediately came forward to the bed, and 
setting iu fore-feet upon the stock, looked steadfasUy in 
all its awful headlessncss at the unfortunate pair, who 
were of course almost ready to die with fright ; when it 
had cootempLatdl them thus for a few minutes, to their 
great relief it at length took away its intolerable person, 
and, slowly retiring, gradually vanished from their sight. 
As might be expecMd, they deserted the house next 
morning ; and from that time forward, no other attempt 
was ever made to embank this part of the world of light 
from the aggressions of the world of darkness. ^ 

It may appear stranoe that any thing like supersti- 
tion should exist in Ecunburgb, where^ in the words of 
the poet,— 

Justice fnm her native skies 
Hich vrieids her bafamce and her rod. 
And Learning, with his eagle eyes, 
Seeks Sdence in her coy abode ; 
but, when we inform the reader that such belieCi are 
only cherished among a very humble or very old-fashion- 
ed class of people, this surprise will vanish. The truth 
is, that Edinburgh is at present two cities— :two cities 
not less differinff in appear a nce than in the character of 
their various inhabitants. The fine gentlemen, who 
daily exhibit their foreign dresses and manners on 
Princes* Street, have -no idea of a race of people who 
roost in the tall houses of tbe Lawnmarket and the West 
Bow, and retain about them many of the primitive 
modes of life, and habits of thought, that flourished 
among their grandfathers. Such people, however, cer- 
tainly still exist ; and in some of the sequestered closet 
and backcourts of the Old Town, there may at this very 
day be found specimens of people well entitled to the 
designation <' prisca gens mortalium.** Edinburgh is 
in fact two towns more ways than one. It contains an 
upper and an under town,— 4he one a sort of thorough. 
fare for the children of business and fashion, the other 
a den of retreat fbr the poor, the diseased ana the igno- 
rant. The one is like the gay surface of tbe summer 
sea, covered with numerous vehicles of commerce and 
pleasure ; while the other resembles the region below the 
surface, whose dreary wilds are peopled only by the 
wrecks of such gay barks, and by creatures of incon- 
ceivable ugliness and surpassing horror. In short, <^ the 
march of mtcllect** prooseds along the South Bridge, 
without ever once thinking of the Cowgate. 

Sadi being the state of matters, it will no longer 
seem incredible that legendary superstition should exist 
in Attld Reekie. In we course of our experience we 
have met witli many houses which have tne credit of 
being haimted. There is one at this day in Buchanan*s 



Court, Lawnmarket, in the same land in which the ce- 
lebrated Editor of the Edinburgh Review first aaw tbe 
light. It is a flat, and has been shut up from time im- 
memoriaL The story goes, that one night aa pc^an- 
tions were making for a supper party, something cc- 
curred which obliged the family, as well as-«ll the as- 
sembled guests to retire with precipitation, and lock up 
the house. Prom that night to tms, it has nertr once 
been opened, nor wss any of the furniture withdrmwn :-. i 
the very goose which was undergoing the p go c eaa of i 
being roasted at the time of the dreadful occurrence, is 
still at the fire I No one knows to whom the house be- 
longs ; no one ever enquires after it ; no one living ever 
saw the inside of it ; it is a condemned house ! There n > 
something peculiarly dreadful about a house under these t 
circumstances. What sights of horror might prteent t 
themselves, if it were entered. Satan is the tUtitmms ' 
haeret of all such unclaimed property. { 

Besides the numberless old houses in Edinbargfa that i 
are haunted, there are many endowed with the .simple ' 
credit of having been the scenes of murders and aoiddca. • 
Some we have met with, containing rooms which had 
particular names commemorative of such events, and 
these names, handed down as they had been from one 
generation to another, usually suggested the rensem- | 
brance of some di^tnified Scottish fiunUiea, pnlMUily tbe 
former tenants of the houses. We remember, moreover, . 
once hearing an aged citizen talk of a common stair in 
the Lawnmarket, which was supposed to be haunted by ( 
the ghost of a gentleman who nad been mysteriooaly | 
killed, about a century ago, in open day-light, as be was j 
ascending to his own house. We regret not being al>le ' 
to point out the precise scene of so singular an incident, ' 
or to discover the name of the sufferer ; and can only 
mention, in addition, that the affair was called to mind 
by old people, on the similar occasion of the mnrder of 
Begbie. The closed house in Mary King*s Close, (be- i 
hind the Royal Exchange,) is believed by some to have ' 
met with tliat late for. a very feaiful reason. The in- 
habitants at a very remote period were, it is said, com- 
pdled to abandon it by tbe supernatural appearance i 
which took place in it, on the verv first ni^^t after they 
had made it their residence. A t midnight, as the goodman ! 
was sitting with his wife by the fire, reading his Bible, 
and intending immediately to go to bed, a strange , 
dimness which suddenly feU upon his light caused him ' 
to raise his eyes from the book. He looked at tbe | 
candle, and saw it was burning blue. Terror took pos- 
session of his frame. He tunied away his eyes from 
the ghastly object; but tbe cure was worse than tbe 
disesse. Directly before him, and apparently not two 
vards off, he saw the head as of a dead person, looking 
him straight in the face. There was nothing but a 
head, though that seemed to occupy the precise situation . 
in regard to the floor which it might have done had it | 
been supported by a body of the ordinary stature. Tbe 
man and his wiife fainted with terror. On awaking 
darkness pervaded the room. Presently the door open- 
ed, and in came a hand holding a candle. Thia came j 
and stood — that is, the body supposed to be atuched to 
the hand stood — beside the table, whilst the terrified 
pair saw two or three couples of feet skip along tbe 
floor as if dancing. The scene lasted a abort time, 
but vanished quite away upon tbe man gathering 
strength to invoke the protection of Hetven. Tbehouae ■ 
was of course abandoned, and remained ever af^warda i 
shut up. I 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



AN EARTHQUAKE. 
By Henry G. BdL 
— *Twas day,— and yet there came no light. 
Or only sodi aa made more herriUe 
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The dewlation that before'was hid 

la the Uack ■brood of darksen.— The red rnxOf 

Blood-ctain'd and dim, looked oa the £Ulen city 

Lilca ao affrighted murderer on the cone 

Mangled beneath hie fooC^The worlc ia done!— 

Silenee ia in the itreets !— 

Fanea, domea, and spirei, lie cnimbled on the ground ; 

Hovela are teat on pahuxa ; and gold 

Shinea upon heapa of dost and acattered atonet. 

The Toice of man is o*er ; his might is erash*d 

Like a braised reed ; the laboors of his hand 

Are atreVd as learea before a tempest. Mark 

Where hia rich temples lie ! andaee! 

As the gannt earthqoake^ with hia giant stride^ 

Again goes staggering by, hoir, roaring, fiOl 

His everlasting pyramids, and mock, 

In re^ng londiness, the pride that called 

Their ftebleneas eternal. 

The ailent moltitode, in breathless awe. 

Stand on the shore of the mote, sollenaea,— 

A dense dark mass, and fear is on their soola. 

Like an o*erfaanging clpud. Their lips are white 

As the salt foam, and quivering in despair ;« 

They gaae, hot iqpeak not. In the wither*d heart, 

The half-form*d prayer dies. The grey-haii^d man. 

Mad with the mtoery that death baa wrooght. 

Thinks of his morder^d children, and blasphemes 

The God he worshipped in his yooth. The child 

Looks on his mother, and, perj^'d to see 

Her depth of agony, forgeta to weep.— 

The very ocean seems to share with tliem 

Their toogodess terror, and is hosh'd as death.— 

Yet hark !—&ff off there comes the hoUow soond 

Of roahing waves.— Nearer and loader !— Lo t 

The waters have arisen, and instinct 

With a strange life, needing no winds to goide. 

Are sweeping on in their wild mi^esty ! 

Arm*d with the voice of thunder when It leaps 

Among the mountain chasms, see I they come I— 

Bat loader, wilder, and more terrible, 

Tiie bursting shriek of that lost moltitode 

Along the barren sands !..Up— up to heaven ! 

Shaking the Almighty's throne, that dread sound ross^- 

That last nneartlily Miserere !— -Hush !— 

The bilk»wB are upon them.— They have paas'd 

Forever and forever from the earth ;— 

The lordly dement has won its prey, 

And bowling proudly holds its reckless ooaraoi 



TO BeKRIA. 

^ Henry G. BelL 

** EvEW as a star,**- 
No, dearest ! be not to me as a star ; 
*TIb one of million»-«nd the hurrying doud 
Oft wraps the glimmering splendour in ita shroud ; 
Mom pides ito lustre, and it shines aiSur,— 

Dearest! be not a star. 

«* Even as a flower,"— 
"So, loveliest ! be not to me as a flower ; 
The uncertain sun caUs forth its odorous breath ; 
The sweeter perfume gives the speedier death— 
The flport and victim of a summer hour,— 

LoveUest ! be not a flower. 

<< Even as a dove,**— 
No, paresC ! be not to me as a dove ;-« 
The spoiler oft intrudes upon its rest, 



Robbing the downy Joys of its vrarm nest, 
And flinging sQenoe o*er its native groves- 
Purest! be not a dove. 

** Even aa a rode,**-* 
No^ my moat fidthfiil ! be not aa a nwk ; 
It hates the waves that girdle it, and standa 
Stem aa an ootlaw*d captain of brigands, 
Heedless alike of fortone's smile or s ho d^*^ 

Changden! be not a rode 

« Even as Myif j^**— 
My ooal*B best idol! be hot aa thyadf ;— 
Brighter than star, and fairer than the flown* ; 
Porer than dove, and in thy splrit*s dower 
Steadier than rock ; yes, dearest ! be thyself—* 

Thyadf— only thytelf. 



80N0. 
AH ! LOVE IT It A FLSETIMG FLOWEl. 

By the Editor of the Invemets Courier* 
Ah ! Love it is a fleeting flower. 

That charms bat whan it's new; 
And they wha defeat Cod its power, 

Maun still the sairest rue. 
I've travdl*d &r for ae kind look, 

I*ve tint my rest for smiles ; 
But wiser grown, nae mair 1*11 brook 

The thrall of woman's wiles. 

O ! dear as showers to April bud% 

Or sunshine to the day, 
Wert thou to me in Langholm wood% 

My bonny winsome May ; 
Rich gems to deck thy braided hair 

I brought frae the deep green sea ; 
And scented a' thy chamber fidr 

Wi' the odours of AraUe. 

But my lowly suit thou spurn'st, proud 

An* the heart I fain wad bring. 
See I dt beneath the willow shade 

Frae mora till night, an* aing,— > 
Ah! Love it ia a fleetiiDg flower, 

Tliat charms but whan its new, 
And they wha deepest fed its power. 

Maun still the sairest rae. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIRTIB8. 



MbR. CBAMBBas is St pwMnt engaged upon twomoieRe- 
beiUoui, the history of whldi wU occupy an early volunM of 
Coosuld^t Milcdiany. The flnt of the two nanatlvca refen to 
the brief but brlHiaotcsresraf the fiunoot Dundee in 1689, whiah 
Mr Chamberi hinudf. we understand, chareeterlsei saappwsch^ 
lag nearer in interest to the insnrrectioa of 17i5, thsn any o^ar 
tramactidaof thekiad, whidi he has yethad to rcoocd. Theseeood 
narrative embraces the unlucky aoterprlaa of 1715, end coea. 
pletcs, with his four former vdumes, s series of histortettes re- 
guding the attempts of the Cavaliers and JaooUtas of Scotland, 
hibahalf ol the House of Stuart, from the first opporftkm to them 
by the Covenanters in 1637, down to the eztlnotioa of their hopes 
in l74S.-This Industrious and graphic writer to now on the point 
of publishfaig hia volumtaious odleetion of the Legendary Poetry 
of Scotland, which we had the pleesure of announcing a fow 
months agOk and which we are inclined to bdieve wiU be the best 

coUeetion extant. 

AHIstory of themostRemaritsMsConipliaslea, eooaeded 
with Brictoh Htotory, during the Fifteenth, Sbiteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, by John Parker Uwion, 1I.A., the teamed and 
aUe author of " The Life and Tfanes of Archbishop Laud." to fai 
pKparatioBforConatabto'sMtoeeUany.tnonevohime. Thtoworii 
win contain, we understand, aaddst other Interesttog matter, Ac- 
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or tht AMMlMliMi oC Jn« L Mi4 UL oC 
Raid of Rothv«D, awl Out Govrit GoBipiaB]r« Um GuayoNNlir 
Plot, and the ramods RyalMNMe Plot. 

Memoinor tho oriebt at ed Lady FuMhawt, iHfeof tba RIglit 
Hon. Sir Richard Ffemhaw*. tft IwliMMlor ftnni nmln IL 
to the Conrt of Madiid. an about to afpaach 

A work U anaoonoad under tlia title of Lrttara firon T«zk«y» 
Egypt. NaUa» and Palaftiaoi by R. R. Maddoi. EIm|. Tba au- 
thor, who ii a pkyilelan, baa been lojo uml ag ibr Ibur yan tn 
thaaecountrica, aa* wt t n a b lad. by ^rtrtoa of hia ptetaOo*, to 
aicertain the actual HiAa of TwMah toctaly. Banners, and cus- 
toms, and to f^imish mora aoeurate inlbrmattoB than baa erorap- 
peered on the subr)cct Durlac hk tmrds tai the East, he visited 
the sites of Troy. ManiVhlibTMbiik mi ^rnm^ttm^ mkMhm 
interesting mini, 

A copy of Burhe^ INettoMry of the Fmc^ Md BaMMtay or 
the United Ktagdom baa JuU reached us. The work, in point of 
accuracy and extent of inftmnatioa, surpasses any tfui has yet 
appeared, being compiled flrom the eommnnioatloas of the nobi« 
lity, and containing the Baronetcies of Scotland and Irdand, to- 
gether with various new and important additions. 

A History of the late CathoMe Association of Ireland, fhxn its 
institution in 1760, to itt final dissolutkm in I8f9, by a membsr 
of that body; to which are added the opintosis of a dieHnguished 
Traveller on the actual stale of Inland, and on the Eleetiaos of 
England, wiD appear in a few days. 

Mr Horace Smith, the author e# BnoMalyo Houses SiUah, 
aM^, haaa new novel hi eoBsklfnblo iarwitdnwi. to be called 
« The New PoreeU' 

The author of Hungarian Tales is about to pubUsh RomanoM 
of Real Life, in three volumee. 

The second vohuna of Mr AthsrAHMTa POO, tht SMgaof Nl- 
neveh, is on the eve of pubUealioa. 

The Rivingtoos announfe a volume of an interssting nature, 
to be called The German Pulpit, befaig a collection of sennons by 
the most eminent modem divines of Gennasy t seiaeted and 
translated by the Rev. R. Baker. 

The King of Bavaria baa published a vohmw of Poems at Mu- 
nich, the profits of which an devoted to m tastitnttoa for the 
blind. 

Mary Queen of Soots, and other PoeoiSt by John Hcneage Jea- 
s^, Esq., will appear in a fbw days. 

LncTUBKB oif DaAMATic PownT. Jaw w s Sheridan Knowles, 
Esq., author of Vbglnlus, tei» has been Invited to London, and 
several of the principal towaa in Bagiaad* to dettvar a Course of 
Lectures on a mbiek to whkh Ibw men living can dn gnatcr 
justice— Dramatic Poetry. We understand he Is about to com- 
mence Us tour tanndietohrt In the eonrse of which he wHl pro- 
bably visit Ireland. We believe he will remain a short time at 
DumfHes first, on his way to England! and it Is not unlikely that 
he may be in Edinburgh in the couiae of next autumn. What 
gives a peculiar and striking Interest to Mr Knowlesr Lectures, 
are his powers as an eloeution is t. HkrendbifitadBBaitMlonsan 
animated and beautiftd in the eBUNme^ 

Mr PoKD'a Coi.LBCTioN«— We have pleaean In calllog the at- 
tentioo of our readers to the very curious ooDection of oM and 
ran books, and some interesting and valuable portr ai ts, which 
have been recently brought to Edinburgh for private exhibitton 
and salt by Mr Ford. We have gone over the eoUectkin mon 
than once, and though smell, have found In it many t hlngs which 
we could not easily have met with ilsewhwi* 

Nnw Mvaic— Mr nnlay Dun. whose fine tasta and muskal 
a rq u i s lt i n ns an so well known in Edinburgh, has ncently pub- 
lished two eongs, both of wfakb possess mudi merit TlMy an 
oilled. «' The Mad MaMen*tSo^,* Md •• TlM Bonnie Lad th^ft 
for awtf ;" the melody of eneh is v«y awtat and flowing 

MnWuann'aConnna.'— This coneert was very Judlckmsly 
ccn d i i eted, and was pl nsan tl y varied by the intioducflon of some 
fine old English madrigsh. <« The Golden Bee," a very spirited 
ooaiipositiou, by the AuthnveBsof ** Aloyssu** nas sung with much 
Into by Miss TMMtaV, and la Hkaly to heooBM a populv foTouf- 



Mb MimnAyii Cnircmv—We ohssfva ttat Ihto splendid vlo- 
Bnist is to givea coneert in the Assembly Rooms on Tuesday. He 
Is to be assisted by the Misses Paton, Mid Miss Inveniity. who is 
onthlesi M s l Bntemakeberfostpuhlto a ppea nn es^andofwhose 
rouskal talents very fovourable reports have reached usb She is 
a gr s n d n l e n, we an totoenwd^ of Robert Fargnsson, theScot- 
tiih poet «haus she is said to nscashle very nuMhta eountenmea. 
She is only sixteen • but if what we hava heard of thepowerof 
her voice, the fin of her manner, and the brilUancy of her cxactt- 
tkm. be eorroet. she must be a wonderftil giri of her age, 

Fatct Dmstanni^rot enMnii« dnet some ilapHip cotes have 



in coals of 

kerseymen vests, in small greesespot petterns, embnadcred at dn 
edge with tobacco juice or heavy wet I the tights made asaallar 
krge, and of any thfaag you can senw out cf the atitelit aeherk 
shirt, without sleeves. TbJsJsthenephientoaofewnmMiiy. 
Any sort of coat yonean gnbiaaleo mueh tofoMuri eomeeT 
then ooats have d^-d greesy collars. At balls, tbo 
of aU sorU which the Ftocy cribs of Field fame, and 
stnet, can Atrnisht but those that fit an moat 
The ephemeral rel^ of waleteoals with stnlght aslteie Is tat 
decHntog, ftom iniislsnl wear. The new usielrnaffc whfafcanle 
high vogue wtth thoae who have good fieehhag^ am uut veiy 
skimping over the enw, and an liked by the nips^ because thsy 
consume less stuff: besides, they an mon nvdy and mmsi s tnn 
with the airy exampieof Dusty Bob> and other modeb of Blegiinif. 
For dress-balls, the meet approved coelmnoeousiBte of shuK kiek- 
seys, openat the kneeib nd garters, and atripod wsg ete d alock> 
higst ayeUowlbffln, k la Ned Stockman, awhito eaetor. foist 
collar of foolscap, which meete the lag, mustaohioa of Day m^ 
Martin's japan, or honeOiair. Sometimes vests have buttons of 
diflbrent patterns; but livery buttons should be avoided. Many 
of the cantoe blades take their tykes to puMto seeesnfellesw wllk 
brass squeean round their throttles: the tail shaved. 



cers ornament their hinder quarten witha eenat,stnek alaifi- 
got and f osMtL Ovpantenprefor a two4botfnlei ■Mbnape^ 
ging^wl; andtiito«s nthfanble>plMiAgrMeftinyovirtt>si»ik 
jointfoom the vertebsse. 

TheaMe^ Go«d|p.— Pode has produced a sn c c e te ft il fbrnst 
Drury Lane, entitled, •' My Wifo r What Wifo r—^ Kk« Leu* 
has been revived at the same Theetn I Youngs Lear,— llta FhB- 
llps, Os»^ella.--At Oovent Garden, "The MakI of In dab," and 
" Home, sweat llesi^'* aonfinue a niiweseftil can«>— Ttm rmnih 
Tbeatn goea well en i and EUftnon Is making the Surrey pay— 
The Itatten Open seems a mon doublfolqpeeulatSosu— On Tues- 
day last, then was a performance at Oevent G ar de n in aid of a 
ftrod for raising a monument to the memory of Chtetee Dftdla 
Many of his best soi^ wen sang to fine stylet and. to thn aeesi- 
cal afterpiece of •« The PudhMk." MIh Patonwd Mada»e¥ea- 
tris conjoined their p o u te * t he latter amusing the f onrton— 
with the fyhiWtkw of a wooden leg. incidental to the part cf 
Lmnder, which she sustained.—*' 0*Donoghue and hie While 
Horse,* a melo-dramatic spectacle for Baeter Is peepailug at Orvy 
Lane— *« The Provok*d Husband* heitogbesnvsrymeiiassfitfat 
thlslestThaatrcIs tobenvlvedat Goveni Oaidan. and wiB be 
strongly cest Lordand Lud^ TlnraV> Charks Kemble and Misi 
Chestert lUkkard and JfiM Jniiity. Kedeyand Mtas Ncbon t Sb* 
Frauds IFfoegAMtf and Mr Jfaniy, Fswcett and Wardo. The 
pUy wUtbe beautiftilly perfotmed.— MedameCatalsni l^faOMbte. 
—Miss Smithson b to Holland, ntosfohing the Dutahi bnt dn 
is speedily to visit London.— Charlee Kemblew ^^o takes hia bcms^ 
fit hen to-night, has not been dnwii^ above three good houaei 
to the week. He U to be succeeded, on Monday, by MisaF. H. 
Kelly. It would have been nradi better bad they besn hen to> 
gether. A ncnir piece was produeed on Tnunecy ntpat oaBed* 
" The King and the Cnri'ttwussneoesiAilto Lenten, bi* went 
off rather heavily here^ A Mha Claikn it enpccted to make her 
debut soon, with the yiew of fillip Mkn NoeTft line of paM. 
If out Verront, 

Weekly List or Perfokkavces. 
April 4— April 10. « 
Sat. BoU Stroke J&rm¥nf^,^B9tkL^Belom8Mn. 
Moir. Macbeth, ^FtOtqfChfde. 
Tuna. Beau* Stratagem, ^ Catharine mid PrfmcAlo. 
Wnn. King Henry IF. ^FattaqfCl^dt^ 
Thub. Frwok'd Hueband, ^ King and Ctat. 
FBI. Mfnmtalaeen, 4 Do. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
«'A. L. a" Of Obegow writes temperately and weB; atei the 
author of the article to question may perhape profit by hie opi- 
nions.— «« F." of Dundee haseur thankst weshall beglad>> hear 
from him agatot we tfiink he soceeeda best In the ersrtiinental 
mood, judging by the commencement of his cwnmunlcattoni— 
** A Friend** has not changed our opinion on the sublcct be wrhas 
about. When " G. Barbour" next honours us with a letter, we 
shall be obliged by his paytog the postage. 

Then an sdme good lines to •* Natun, an A D egotyi* hut m 
a whole, it is ImpeifoeL— Wo ngret that " The Chicftotes of 
Morvcn," the linn on «* Hope," to «< Misfortune," to " ^prii«,* 
andthe StaniM by " D. L. B.,- will not suit US. 

"Cato," to whom weonn an apalegy. wiU jtesttto^flai a 
packet at our Puhlishear newb 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science^ Literature, and the Arte. 

WAVBRLBY NOVELS. 

On theJtrM vfjyns wiU bt fmbHsUd, 

iNSCBlBso sv rsMiimiow 

€9 tf)t Itina'ii JRflrt etntimM illtftitp» 
VOLUME FIRST 
owAnmwwwmono9 _ 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

fo ti omnmosD n xomtklt -wvlvumm, Bsmm avs 

COBBXCTSBy 

WITH A axKKBAL PBIFACK, 

AM UrrBODUCTMXN VO BACH VOTBLy 

AVD irons* mSVOBJCAL AIIB lIXUSTBAnVt, BT 

THB AUTHOR. 

iBiMHilwd witk rraiiti»ptee« and y%B«tto Tltte, ftw 

^^ MOST KMINEHT ARTISTS. 
AUTHOR'S ADYERTUUCMENT. 
It]iMl»CBtlMoecuk>iialoeeu|MtioBof the Author df Wbtw- 
kr. for ttveial yaws part, to reviie and comet the vohimtiiow 
•viMoT Novels which pan under that name; In order that. If 
ther riiould ever appear a* hit avowed productiona. he mlffht ren- 
. '..._ .- ,gg^ degree deeervlng of a eootlnuaiiee of the •*»!». 
tth which ther have beea honoared evei 
appearanee. For a long period, however, it " 
ttietaiproved and iOuatrated edition which 



dcr'thenT'ln tome d^ree deeervlng of a eoatinaaiiee of the piab- 

Be fkfour with which thev have heen honoared ever liiMe thehr 

fliet appearaoee. For a Jong 

thai the in 

would hea 

which 

a great m^aaure, 



it seemed BkelT 
h he meditated 



kumoua puhUeatioo. But the coune of event*, 

' the diacloMire of the Aathor's name, having, in 

reatoared to him a aort of parental control over 

* in 




heing „_^_^ , 
o/ttMpmposed Edition. 

In iStlnglttobereviiedaiidconceeCed, Itlanottobelnferred 
Hiac any attempt la made to alter the tenor of the ttorlefl, theeha- 
reeies of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no 
doubt ample room Ibr emendation in all these points,— hut where 
the tree (Uls it must He. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever just by altering a work alreadyln the hands of the pubBe, 
ia generally unaucoessfuU In the mo«t improbable fiction, the 
reailer stin desbes some ahr of vraUemUance, and does not relish 
that the iaddenta of • tale (bmiliar to him should he altered to 
euit the tarte of crItioB, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
process of fleellng is so natural, that U may be obeerved eves hi 
Hiildren, who cannot endnrethat a anrsery story should be re- 
peated to them didteently from the manner in which it was first 

ttest degrce» aj^ber the story. 

That such 

it is" coMidered that 

the PnbUshers tonnd it their iaterast to hurry thnweh the press 
a aocceeskm of the early editloDS of the various NoveU, and that 
the Author had not the nanal oroortoai^ of iwvUoa. It is 
hopoi that the prasent edition wiU be fond free from etieraof 
tfuKiiaeldentai bad. 

TIm Antlior has alto v a uUie e d to nahe Boeae eraendaHene ef 
a diAreirt ehafaetcr. which, withoat beiM such apDu^^ 
tkma from the origteal stories as to disturb the ieadlcr*s ol 
■,w 
namtiva, or 



IV. The Work win ba aaa^plaM In Fobtv Volvmba, com- 
menalBg with Wavbblbt, and eloahif wMi Woobmock. The 
Author^ additions wiU form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

•fo The Edition ia so for advanced at prees, that regularity of 
publioation may be depended on i and, to snoh subseribeisas may 
with to have some of the Novels complete on the appearanoe 
of the first volume of each respectively, the PuUiihers have to 
Oata, that the whole of Wavbblbt may ba had on the first of 
June, in S vols, for 10b _ 

PriMed for CADKLL fo Oow 41, St Andrew Sqaara. Sdin- 
hurgh; and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the 

Kingdom. 

Under the SuperintendemM (/ th^ Soekt^ffir tk§ IKftk- 
mon of Utefufrmmiedgfi. 

THB FUBUCATION Or WB 

T lERARY of ENTERTAINING KNOW- 

-■^ LEDGE commcn. , J .", r":" "'-^ "V? ■-— . 

On which day appeared the ihht ilatf-\'ulume o^ the Series, 
which will be contiuued by the publication of a similar Half-Vo- 
luiTve on the last day of every Mouth t so that a regular delivery 
throughout the country may take nlace at the same time with the 
Magazinwi. Each Half-Volurae will cotijiist of about two hundred 

red, of a si se adapted both to the Library and the Pocket ; and 
subjects where Illustrations are properly required, will be era- 
btUiphett with a «reat number of Wood Engraving*. The price 
o( «ich Half- Volume or Monthly Part, will be Two Shillings. 

For tlie convenience of those who prefer a weekly purchase of 
this Series, each Half-Volume will be subdivided into four Nura- 
btrs, one of which will be issued every Saturday (after the puWl- 
catinn of the Half- Volume.) price Sixpence. 
The Series commence* with the following Woilt :— 
THE MENAGERIES; 
cm, aUADBUFXDa dxscbibxb avd brawv f&om 

LITING BPSCmNS. 
London :-CHAnLa8 Kwioht. PalVlfan Bartt Oirran fo 
BoTO. Bdinburgik 



Bat without eltering, in the df^^tert desrea. attib^ 
rthamodeoT telBmrlt, the Author hee taken thU 
aeorreeterroiaor AepeeMand ittpe of the pen. 



B the orietaial iloriee ae to difltnrb the ieeder*t old 
wiB. he&inka. add eomaChing to the jplrit of the die- 



in oeeaskmal 



iuwav* II ITT" T — I v> deierlption* »■■ — ■ ■ n—i m ■ •« ■ i ■ ■■.■■i.— » 
mninc where the language fa redundant, eonprealon where the 
etvla bTooee, tofiialaB of vigour where it to languid* the exchange 

Srfo-forelbfo tor more awroiirtale apil^fC^-i^ " — 

Inahort. like the lart foudMear an artiit, whidh a 



akeratlone, 
eontribnto to 



The General Piefoee to the new Editfon, and the Introdncioiy 

'an aeeoont of tnen 




hardly deteeC in what they eonsuL 
The General Piefoee to the new 

Notleee to eadi leparate worlu will contain 

elrenmatanees attending the font pubHeation of the Novek and 
Talea» aa nuiy appeaTfotereiting in ihenwelvei, or proper to be 
coinmnnioated'to the public. The Author abo propoace to pnb- 
Ifoh, on ihto occaiton, the various legende. fomily tsaditiane, or 
oheenra htotorieal foeli, wMeh have formed the ground-woik of 
thcae Novels, and to give some aoeomt of the pbees where the 
hen thaw are altogether, or In part, raali as 
It of partieular inddents founded on foet t to- 
- ooplooB GkMsary, and Nofoe exptanatary of 
I. and popofor supeietitiooib ratered to in the 

"upon thowhofo.H to hoped that the WaverieyNofiK in their 
nww dseah will not be found to have kat any part of dMtar attmc- 
tions in oooeequence of receiving Ulustzatiaiis by the Author « and 
uadergoiog hto earefol revision. 
AnBOTsronn* January 18f9. 

PLAN OP THE WORK. 

I. The siae to be royal ISoto. printed in the very hart manner, 
nnd tKM-preaed \ each volnme tooonlain about MO pages, piiee 
5s. done up in cloth. 

XL The pifolieatlon fo eoaawanca en 1st Jnnaneatt and to be 
eontinuad TCffubrly.on the flret day of each month, till the whoto 
fooofni^eted. 

111. Eadi volume to have a Frontispieoe and Vignette title- 
pnge* hoth eontoining tat^ecti Uhutralive of the NoTel to which 
th»y«n — -^'^ 



SELLING BY AUCTION, THB EXTENSIVE LIBRARY 
OP THE LATE DR CHARLES STUART OF DUNKARN. 

lOHN CARFRAE & SON mptdfuUy ioti- 
mate, that they are now seOiBg by Auctfon, in their Rooms 
9, Drumroond Street, the extensive and valuable Library of the 
late Dr Charles Stuart of Duneem, containing many of the best 
works on Biblical Crltietom : and an uneommoo collection ot rare 
Tracts, and books on the Eedesiaitical Constitutkm of the Church 
and the Dissenters. 

Sale commences at onaoTelock each day, and to eontinttefor 

sixteen following lawftil days. «... 

Catalogues to be had atttMRoenM. where the Books of eadi 

day's Sale are on viev, from eleven o'doek to oa amnici— ant of 

Sale. 

St DmnnnonG Street. 
Edinburgh, llth April HMu 

*^ CONCERT. 

IVfR MURRAY respectfully amumiieM, that 
^^^ Ms CONCERT will take plaea fo the AsaembiT Rooms. 
Qwrge Smet. an the «f«ing of Tuesday. April 1^ liSfli. 
VocAUsra. 
lltoaE.Palan. MrThome^ 

MtoeLPaton. IfrGleadhiU. 

Mtos Inverarity. Mr Bbawotth^ 

(Pnpll of Mr Murray, \m Mr WBun. 

first appearance.) 

Solo PsajORMniw 

Mr Maltar. Mr a Mnrray. Mr Mwfa^ 

Leader, Mr F. Dun.— Piano-Forte, Mr Mailer. 

Concert to eoBomenee at eight o^eioekpreetoely. _ 

Tickets (5s. each) and pfona may be had of Mr Muimy. M, 

Frederick Street: at the Nude Shops s at SUUU^ Library. 140. 

Wgh Street} at Mr Miller, bookseller, M.Prinrirt Street i and at 

Mr Burnett, an'i Messrs Watt, bookartlers. Leith. 



BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For producing an EfTervescing 

COOLliNG APERIENT URaUGHT. 

T^HESE Powders are now very generally known 

(and as generally approved,) for produc^pg an extremely re- 
^thing and pleasant effervescing Drink, and at the tiatne time a 
safe, mild, and Cooling Aperient, i)ecuUarly adaptetl to relieve 
Indigestion, Heartburn, ;inJ Nausea, and counteract Acidity in 
the Stomach. If frequently taken, it will generally obviate the 
necciisUy of having recourse to Calomel, Epsom S»lti, and other 
strong and nauseous medicines, which ofien debilitate the system 
without producing the desired clftcts ; ami when tiiken after too 
free an indalgenee in the luxuries of the Table, particularly after 
too much wine, the usual disagreeable effecU will be prevented. 

«»« There being numerous inferior imiution<i of these Pow- 
der3 vendetl, it is necessary to observe, that the Preparer'* name 
and address. " Butler, 73, Princes Street, Edinburgh." aie print- 
ed in the Label and Bill accompanying each Box of the genuine 
powders. Sold in Boxes only, at 2s. 9d., or in neat cases for the 
Country, or ExporUtion, 10s. 6d. each. The cases for Exporta- 
tion are lined with Tin» and carefully soldered up. and thus the 
Powders may be preserved for any length of time, in any climate. 

Sold by the Preparer as above mentioned ; aUo by Butlkr * 
Co. 4, Cheapside, Comer of St Peul's, London ; and the principal 
Druggists, and others, in every Town of the United Kiugdom. 
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THE KDINBDBOH LITEBABT JOURNAL; OR, 



IntiiiMhMi^tao 



ivotai 



k lmveAl9wo,pAm£5,l5a. 



AN EXPOSITION of die OLD and NEW 

-**• TKSTAMBW T. 

By MATTHSW HBNRV. V« D. M. 
To wlddi b nnllMd, 

The MEMOIRS of the LIFE,' CHARACTER, 
and WRrriNOS of tht AUTHOR. By J. a Williami, 1m|. 
F.8.A. 

ThkbtlMailyedltkmwbidi eoalilM Ow eoplout nd Tain- 
aUe Ulb of the Author by Mr fRMMB*. and it poUiiliBd at ttttk 
mowthaabalfthepriaeefanyeifc*. 

Loodon: JoaxpR Oeui eoMaeovt Md adld toy Wauoi 4; 
Iirirss, ^ HuntarSquve, aMdU^ South Haaotar Stictl, Edfaa- 



iBooe 



HOI78E PAINTING. 

TlibdaybpotolUhed» 
volvw pott 8^fOt nnoe 4fc do* Doaidai 
A fieoBd EdMoB of ^ 



THE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 

^ INO. adafeid to HOUSE PAINTING aadoCher INTERI- 
OR DECORATIONS. 



'The laws 



1^ D. R. HAY. Hoow Paintar, Edlnhnrali. 
_ lam whiah foram the iimmMataof dlfcaoteetoun 
oof ht to be lluniliaiiy kiMMni to tboM who are anoloyad to daeo- 
rtf a our apartmanta. This ii vary clearly diown m a moit meri- 
tovtouaftroeterflalriyiMibltehad. in which the author diwiuaai 
the iut^aet with aqnJtiMlaaadparnteaity. We ' 
mtfait baoiit fhan this Mnrfble and JudhdoM pa 






nbk 



tafha 



Therabno houatheld art, however hu 

improved by a man of tcnhu and taale, aser 

ftltate new for old laodea ofpiactiee i and of all afH. hooaaiMint- 
loeawnadlyetaBdalniietd of nieh pBiUeailoo. Frommeha 
wotkaa Mr Hay's, Riadiffleuttto make a ftir extract. Wemust 
eootanlounolreswiih reoonmeoding It toaU geBtlaman about 
to dMate fhe deooraHons of thair hoDsck**— Obamwr. 

•• Thia is a food peactieal treatkak and 
tloMby whiah private indhidualaroKy 
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Ifte HUtOfy and Doctrine ofBudhism popularly iUm^ 
iraUd ; vi/A NoHce$ of the KappoAtm^ or Demon 
Wort/i^ and of the Bali, or Planetary Incanta^ 
turns of Ceylon. By Edward Upham, AI.R.A.S. 
With farty-diree Lithographic Printa, from original 
Singalete I>esigiis. Lo^n. R. Ackcrmaim. 1830. 
4to. 

This it a learned and Talnable work, upon a tubject 
of macfa greater interest and importance than the gene- 
t$l leader may at first sight suppose. Budhism is the 
most andent faith of whidi any authentic records exist; 
for eren what roaj be termed modem Bodhism, which 
Is a modification of the original doctrine, and a slight 
deriation from pure Paganiim, is f340 yean old. It 
owes its existence to Oaudma, or Oodama, (whence the 
Teutonic word God,) who, haying been probably a great 
warriet^ting and lawgiTer In that remote period, taught 
his peopk to beUere th«ti^ was endowed with super- 
human powers, and on btfftideath was deified, as has al- 
ways been the case in rudei ages. The preYious tradi- 
tions regarding a Budha, go back to aperiod long ante- 
rior to that at which the Mosaic chronology fixes the 
Deluge. The creed which Gaudma dissemniated, and 
which is preserted in its purest scate in the Island of 
Ceylon, extends over all the Indian isles, and the 
greater portion of the lui regions to the eastward of 
the Ganges, among which may be included Birmah, 
China, Tartary, and Thibet. Its doctrines thus influ- 
ence the moral and intellectual character of not fewer 
than three hundred miUioos of the human race- These 
ajre considerations which couTert, into matters of deep in- 
terest, the most minute details that can be gathered from 
the almost unexplored heaps of Eastern manuscripts, 
pictorial representations, and other antiquities which are 
known to exist, but which no scholar, prcTious to Mr 
Upham, has been able to turn to much practical use. 
Surely no enquiry can ha^e more imperatiTe claims 
upon public attention than that which retraces its way, 
upon the most authentic data* to the very earliest years 
CM creation, and which seems to point to a time when 
the great famfly of man formed but one community, 
i^berbhed the same belief, and observed the same rites. 
That some grand convulsion in the material world over- 
threw this state of things, and scattered its fragments 
over the earth, seems to be beyond a doubt. Asiatic 
tradition, though it cannot precisely explain what that 
convuhion was, or how it operated, carries us back to 
the date of its occurrence, and almost seems, in some 
vague and mysterious manner, to penetrate beyond the 
barrier, and to present at least* glimpse of the primeval 
world. 

We are strongly inclined to think, that according 
to the correct acceptation of the term, Budhism is a 
ajTStem of Atheism. It, no doubt, inculcates a be- 
lief in vaziont gods, or rather in human beings who 



have become gods; but it rejects entirely the idea of a 
Supreme Being, who has created and preserves the uni- 
versew Its highest conception of power and happiness 
is to be in a state of Budha, or to obtain Nieban. 
This state of Budha, or Nieban, is entirely negative, 
and consists in not being subject to weight, old age, 
disease, or death. It is to be obtained only after a long 
progress of metempsychosis, and a succession of punish- 
ments and purifications in hells and puigatwies, which, 
by the decrees of fate — Damata-^^neeettariUf follow 
moral or immoral conduct Four persons have already 
passed into the highest state of existence, mmely, that 
of Budha, of which persons Oaudma was the fourth ; 
and his doctrines are io remain in full force for 6000 
years, at the exphration of whieh period, (nearly one- 
half having abeady rjMsed,) a fifUi and last person will 
appear; and when' fie transmigrates into the state of 
Budha, the present system of things shall have an end. 
Mixed up with this predominating belief, which, many 
centuries ago, found its way in to Egypt, and was thence 
carried to Greece by Pythagoras, are a thousand wild 
fancies and incom|wehensitMe legends, betraying the 
gorgeous luxuriance of Eastern inugination, and show, 
ing, after all, how very short a length man*s spirit, ca- 
bined and confined by the tramm^ of mateHality, can 
proceed when it attempts to soar, unaided, beyond the 
paltry range ot its own weak senses. 

But, notwithstanding the absurdities of the Budhist 
creed, historical and sdentific conclusions of ^e most 
interesting nature may be deduced from its doctrines 
and traditions; and this, of itself, would make it wor- 
thy the most careful and laborious investigation. If, in 
retracing the stream of time, we lire to look for the foun- 
tain from which all the oenerations of roan have pro- 
ceeded, and if that people is likely to be the most an- 
cient who inhabit districts acknowledged as the original 
nursery of all the arts now spread over the world, it is 
dear that we must turn to the East, and that there 
Budhism, if it does not bring us to the fountain-head, 
will at least carry us a long way on the right course to- 
wards it. In the progr es s of this voyage St discovery, it 
will be particularly important and interesting to ob- 
serve, in the first place, that in the Maha-Vand, a work 
compoaed in Palee, (the sacred Budhist lanauage,) and 
which is one of the oldest and most esteemed of the sa- 
cred writings, the early history of the human race, 
though laid at a much remoter date, is found to agree, 
in many remarkable points, with our own Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The 3f aha-Mansi records the lengthened period 
of life allotted to the earlier inhabitants of the earth, 
the non^exittenea of elis, the rationality of the animal 
tribet^ the estraordinary aecentUm of a certain Maha- 
Mandatoo in a living etate to heaven, the introduction 
offaieehood and murder^ and the rebellion of men 
agaiust th$ gods. These are very curious ooinddences, 
and wilL no doubt, tend to eoafirm the Chrbtian in his 
fidth. 

There are other comddencet equally dessning of no- 
tice. Many of our readers are no doubt aeqnafoiedwidi 
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the theory adTanoed by Hambddt, that the twelre fignt 
are not the origioal Zodiac, but are derived from a more 
ancient mlem of the lonar mamioDi in uae in Central 
Asia. Jtff Upham'i woijc ettabUahes the tmth of thia 
theory. The solar zodiac, which the Budhista have 
also, is proved to have been the result of a more advan- 
ced state of knowledge, and to have been derived from 
the far more ancient and original lunar xodiac. We 
thus see that astrology, which owes its existence to the 
mixture of superstition and curioaity implanted in our 
nature, is, in truth, the parent of astronomy, which is 
science purged firom superstition by more accurate inform- 
ation. But this discovery leads to still further resulu ; 
-Jt shows an affinity existing in the rites and practices 
of countries the most remote from each other, and be- 
tween whieh we should not otherwise have been able to 
traee any sort of connexion. We more particularly al- 
lude at present to the very striking and singular analo- 
gies which may now be perceived to subsist in the com* 
nutation of time and aodiacal signs between the Tartar 
Budhists of Northern Asia and the Astech and Toltech 
tribes of America. It has long been disputed whether 
it was possible to prove that the tribes of Asia and 
America had ever communicated with each other ; but 
if we find several arbitrary aodiacal signs the «am# in 
both countries, the question must certainly be considered 
as decided. That the astronomical arrangemenu and 
divisions of modem Europe should very closely resemble 
those of Budhisro is less wonderful, for it was compara- 
tively easy for the science to find its way into Egypt, 
and thence it spread by Greece over all the Wesu It 
is of importanoe, however, to observe the very slight ad- 
ditions whieh have been effected U^is department of 
knowledge to the discoveries that were made by the Bud- 
hists thousands of years ago. 

Budhism, aa it now exists, is a reformed creed ; and, 
as we have already remarked, is believed to be founded 
on the ruins of Paganism. Oaudma, the fourth Budha, 
did not approve of the doctrines which had been pro- 
mulgated or acquiesced in by the Budhas who preceded 
him ; and though he could not extirpate them, he al- 
tered some» did away with others, and took the remainder 
into copartnership. Original Paganism seems to have 
been little else than a system of demon-worship, and a 
belief in planetary infiuences. This, indeed, is gene- 
rallv the foundation of all barbarous religions ;— 4nen 
dei^ their hopes and fears, and attach superhuman 
powers to objecta, with whose nature they are unac- 
auaintcd« Climate, habits, and modes of life, modify 
the creed ; wMch will thus be found to vary ttom that of 
other savage tribes in some of iu details, but to preserve 
a dose resemblance in all its leading features. Oaud- 
DM, however, in reforming 'Budhism, had not merely to 
contend with Pagans, but with a more determined and 
formidable sect— the Brahmins. The question haa been 
often agitated, whether Brahminism or Budhism is the 
most ancieot system, and it is a question whidi, many 
centuries ago, occasioned the most devastating wars in 
India. The result haa been that, at this day, the two 
systems divide the Bast. In Central India, Brahmin- 
ism maintains the superiority; whilst, in the Indian 
Isles and all the nltra-Oangetic continent, Budhism is 
supreme. The truth seems to be, that both creeds are 
modificatiooa of pore Paganism ; and it is of little con- 
sequence which sprang np first The Brahmins calcu- 
late the antiquity of the world ; the Budhista do not 
believe in creation s The Brahmins eat of no animal ; 
the Budhiata eat of all except nine, of which the ox is 
the principal t The supreme deity of the Brahmins is 
Vishnu, and the remote periods at which he visits the 
earth they term Avatars; the supreme deities of the 
Bttdhiau are their five Budhaa, of which only four have 
yet made their appearance. The great connecting link 
between the two systems is the belief they both inculcate 
fu t r a n a migiati on, of which we ihall say a few words. 



The doctrine of metempsychosis ia the very eaaenoe 
and groundwork of Budhism* It is not a mere Auid- 
tixl theory, but a moral system, which teadiea that aoala 
must atona by penances in inMot forma for aias omo- 
mitted in any present stage of existence, and that it it 
only after they have occupied the bodies of men or ani- 
mals, more or less degraded, that they can finally be 
fitted for Nirwana, or t^e slate of Budha. These being 
no Supreme Being, no great directing Mind, in the Bad- 
hist creed, the system of metempsychosis was the only 
other plausible method by which a scheme of rewards 
and punlshmenu could be introduced, without which 
no religion could ever be p<^ular or useful* Budhism 
inculcates, that Oaudma transmigrated throqgh the 
whdle circle of the creation, through all the exlatenccs 
of land, sea, and air, and that he lived in every atatieo 
of human life. This took him three thousand yeara to 
accomplish ; but if his faithful fbllowers obey liia com- 
mand*, they may venr speedily transmigrate into the 
Dewa Loka, or Lower Heavens, where they it ill gradually 
rise in the scale of existences till they reach Nirwana, or 
final bliss. In the book of the Jutakas, or the five hun- 
dred and fiflv incarnations of Budha, a complete hiatory 
is given of his births among the different daaaes of 
beings, and the substance of his intercourse with them, 
for the purpose of illustrating three of the chief traits of 
his character — ^purity, compaasion, and wisdom. The 
book waa originally written in Palee, and afterwards 
translated into Sinhalese ; a pictorial illustration aooom- 
panies each narrauve ; and the work altogether, jndgiog 
by the specimens of it furnished by Mr Upham, must 
be one of the most remarkable which th» Saat pas- 



The Budhist^s belief m a series of hells, or abodes 
for condemned demons and mortals, where the nost 
horrible torments are infiieted, adds great additional 
weight to the doctrine of metempsychosis. These pu- 
nishments, as we have already remarked, are not sap- 
posed to be awarded by any moral governor or creaior ; 
for the Budhaa perform no other function than that of 
exhortation and preaching, but they are believed to have 
been made necessary by the immutable laws of /at4 ftom 
all eternity. The oath administered to a Budhist, ia 
legal proceedings, is strikingly illustradve of thb part 
of the religious opinions of the people. It ia in these 
words s 

<* If I have not seen, yet shall say diat I have aecB ; 
if I shall say that I know that which I do not know, 
then mav I be thus punished t Should innumerable de- 
scents of the Deity happen for the regeneration and sal- 
vation of mankind, may my erring and migrating soul 
be found beyond the pale of dieir mercy 1 Wherever I 
go, mav I be encompassed with dangers, and not escape 
from them, whether arising from murderers, robbers, 
spirits of the earth, of wood, of water, or of air, or ftom 
all divinities who adore Budha, or from the Oodsof the 
four eleroentt, and all other spirits 1 May blood fiow 
out of every pore of my body, that my crime may be 
made manifest to the world ! . May all or any of these 
evila overtake me within three days, or may I never stir 
from the spot on which I now stand, or may the lat* 
tanij or ktth ofth$ «Ary, (lightning,^ cut me in two, so 
that I may be exposed to the derision of the people I 
Or, if I should be walking abroad, may I be torn in 
pieces by either of the four supematurally endowed lions, 
or destroyed by venomous herbs, or poisonous snakes 1 
If in the waters of the river or ocean, may snpcmatural 
crocodiles, or great fishes, devour me, or may the winds 
and waves overwhelm me ; or may the dread of auch 
evils keep me, during life, a prisoner at home, estranged 
from every pleasure ; or may I be afflicted by the in- 
tolerable oppressions of my superiors ; or mav a plague 
cause my death ; after which, may I be piecipiuted into 
hell, that to go through innumorable stages of tartiu, 
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•moBgtt wlildi, may I be oondemned to cany water orer 
the flamiiig regions, in open wicker boskets, to astuaee 
the heat Mi bj Than Wetsuwan, when he enters we 
infernal hall of jastioe ; and thereafter may I fall into 
the lowest pit of hell ; or, if these miseries should not 
ensne, may I, after death, migrate into the body of a 
alaTe, and suffer all the hardships and pain attending 
the worst state of such a being, during a period of years 
measured by the sand of four seas ; or may I animate 
the body of an animal or beast during five hundred gene- 
rations, or be bom an hermaphrodite five hundred 
times, or endure in the body of a deaf, dumb, houseless 
beggar, every speeies of disease, during the same number 
of generationi, and then may I be hurried to Narak, or 
beU, and there be crucified by Phria-Yam, one of the 
kings of hdir 

The Bttdhist doctrine teadifs that there are eight 
large hells, which, however, are only probationary states, 
where mortals are purified by fire, and which seem to 
have suggested the idea of Uieir Tartarus, Hades, and 
Orcus, to the Greeks and Romans. The hells are sup- 
posed to be under the earth, and rendered invisible to 
our eyes by the shell or crust of the terraqueous globe. 
But Nirwana, tbeplace of bliss, as well as the Dewa 
Loka, or Lower Heavens, are situated in the starry 
sphere. 

Did spaee and time permit, we would willingly ac- 
company Mr Upham into some farther details upon this 
interesting subject, which he has so ably and laboriously 
illustrated. We might give some account of the singu- 
lar notions entertained by the Budhists of the earth, and 
the atmospheric r^ons ; we might describe the inhabit- 
ants of the Dewa Loka, or Six Heavens, supplying, as 
they do, with their multitude of Dives, Peris, fairies, 
endianters, giants, and oracular birds, all the materials 
of Arabian fable ; we might look into many parts of 
their religious ritual, such as the feasts of the Nats, the 
Festival of the Gods, the poisoned toast, and the ine- 
briating tree, in which we might discover the more re. 
condite parts of the Eleosinian mysteries ; we might 
trace, in the superstitions connected with the hells, the 
Bali, and the Demons, much of the machinery of Dante, 
and not a little of the creed of our own Teutonic ances- 
tors, who, coming from the Euzine, imported Budhism 
along with them. But we must bring our remarks to 
a dose, afUr expressing our full sense of the many dif- 
ficulties Mr Upham must have encountered and over- 
come, before he was able to produce so splendid a work, 
on a subject so far out of the beaten track. We are 
well aware of the labour and perseverance requisite to 
dive into the hidden stores of Indian literature ; and in 
an Uie Palee manuscripts relating to Budhism, we know 
that the writers purposely wrap up their meaning, and 
are more willing to mystify and mislead, than to give 
any distinct information. We cannot, therefore, but 
observe, with surprise, the very lucid manner in which 
Mr Upham has arranged his materials, and the distinct 
way in which he brings a thousand scattered facto to 
bear upon the point in question. The coloured litho- 
graphic prints which the volume contains are themselves 
of very great value. The originals have been presented 
to the LK>ndon Asiatic Society, and are consiaered the 
oldest and only examples extant of the ancient mode of 
teaching by pictures. Few publishers can do greater 
justice to a work than Ackermann, when he is so dis- 
posed ; and, fVom the splendid style in which the pre- 
sent has been got up, we do not wonder to learn that it 
has cost not less than L.1400. Wo believe the im- 
pression has been limited to 200 copies, and it will 
therefore be much less widely circulated, than the In- 
teresting nature of ite contents deserves. It must, how. 
ever, of course find ite way into aJl the great libraries ; 
and we are glad to perceive, by a Prospectus now be- 
fore ui, that Mr Upham is diligently proceeding wiUi 



his Oriental researches, and is engaged in editing the 
three sacred and historical books of Ceylon, comprising 
all the authentic annals of Budhism, drawn from souxoes 
to which none bat Biufiiiiti tfaemselTea could have ac- 



Traits of Travel ; or Taiet of Men and CitUe. By 
the author of'' High- Ways and By.Ways.'* SvoIb. 
London. Henry Ctdbom. 1829. 

BIr Gbattak*s abilities as a novdist are not greatly 
above the ordinary currency of the day. He writes in 
a light pleasant style, and his stories are agreeable enough 
to read on a rainy afternoon, when one does not exactly 
know what to do with onesdf. But they will never set 
the Thames on fire, nor even, we suspect, make the 
author*s fortune. The work now before us is not an im- 
provement on his '^ High- Ways and By-Ways {** It has 
too much of a made-up air, as if the writer had been: 
more anxious to fill a book than to increase hb reputa- 
tion. It bears, in many parts, evident marks of haste 
and carelessness ; and these are hardly redeemed by the 
fire and brilliancy of the remainder. Besides, we do 
not think that Mr Qrattan has adopted the most popu- 
lar style and plan for fictitious narrative. He assumes 
the character of a walking gentleman, and seems more 
desirous to recount his own personal adventures than to 
supply his readers with an interesting series of tales. 
This is injudicious ; and, at all events, the idea was ex- 
hausted in his '' High- Ways and By-ways.** The no- 
vel-reading public must either have fish or flesh. They 
don*t want half-and-half works, where the author is en- 
tirely lost sight of in one page, and starto up again, 
prosy and egotistical, in the next. They do not like 
to be thus cheated out of a good love-story, full of tears, 
and duels, and hard-hearted papas and mammas. Mr 
Orattan may be one of the most charming little men in 
existence; but there is nothing particularly romantic in 
his walking through lanes in Normandy, or taking cross 
cute in Belgium, going into hedge alehouses, and meet- 
ing with queer postiUona and browsy dairy-maids. A 
book in three volumes should be made of sterner stuff 
than this ; for really there is a good deal of flummery, 
and not a great deal of substance, in the ^' Traits of 
Travel.*' 

The work conslsto of a number of Tales and Sketehes, 
io which it is impossible for us to allude individually, 
and we therefore nave preferred giving a general opinion 
on the whole. Let it not be supposed, however, tiiat 
we mean to deny to Mr Orattan the praise unquestion- ' 
ably due to him. He is not a very profound or power- 
ful writer; but he has many good qualities, which ought 
not to go unrewarded. He has a neat flowing style, 
considerable facility of description, a hit portion of Irish 
enthusiasm, a gentle vein of sentimentalism, a tolerably 
acute perception of character, and some humour, which, 
though it never inundates, flows on in a quiet, pleasant 
stream. In short, Mr Orattan has few laulto ; and all 
that he wants to make hhn a more eminent man is a 
more decided and original genius. We bad marked se- 
veral passages for quotation, but must limit ourselves 
to one, the spirit of whidi our readers will be able to 
enjoy, though detached from the Tale in whidi it oc- 
curs. We shaU entide it 

A aCEME BELOW THE TABLE* 

** Yetj soon after the soup hod been removed, and the 
hou8eken>er*s operations bad commenced in solid ear- 
nest, and while I was in the act of addressing a sen- 
tence of civility to the interesting girl beside me, I felt 
something gently touch tlie point of one of my feet with 
a very light pressure. I did not pay any attention to it 
at first, and on a repetition of the toudi, I concluded 
that a cat waa passing to and fro under the teble. Af- 
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teraYoy short intenralf however, itcameaffain; tad 
there was Mmeching ao ioteUigible in the feel of the 
thing, and in the Unguaffe it ipoke, that I thought 
mere animal agency oooM not alone hare canaed it. 
The fact of the case came acroea my mind with a 
qaickneea and deamen that showed, at I thought, a 
oooaideraUe aptitude on my part. I was convin^d, in 
amoment, that the aallow-Tiiaged doctor waa sending 
his Icog legs on an embassy from the other side of tlie 
table, and that his grisly fioot beliefed itself in the act 
of making a very tender impression on the instep of my 
beautifttl neighbonr. My detennination was instantly 
formed to encourage the doctor's error, to personate, 
with the point of my foot, the moiety of one of those no 
doubt delicate ones for which it was mistaken, and to 
amuse myself by obsorring those secret workings of the 
doctor's eoU^ which I thought, if properly managed by 
me, would be likely to display themselves in his coun- 



*< In pursuance of this fireak, the consequences of which 
I little foresaw, as my readers will beheve when they 
Isnm them, I quietly slipped my foot out of iu shoe, 
the better to counterfeit feminine delicacy ; and advan- 
cing it sofUy towards that of the doctor, which had re* 
treated after his last attempt, I genUy touched the tip 
of bis great toe with mine. While I did so, 1 turned 
again towards the lady on whom I was committing this 
personal forgery, and, though aaying a few words to her, 
I marked, by a smgle glance, the efiect of my first step 
in this underfoot affiur. The doctor's look had been 
louring and disappointed ; but no sooner did he feel 
the timid touch which I essayed, than a frightful ex. 
pression of deUght showed itself on hit face. An odious 
sti«ddnest overspread his fheeks, the livid veins of his 
temples swelled almost to bursting, his lip quivered with 
a eonvulsive tremor, and his glowering eyes seemed to 
float in bile. The look of sickening softness, whidi he 
rolled across the table, was enooffh to infect the delicate 
things it passed over, like the pouon-blast that desolates 
the garden of Araby. 

<< I was utterly disgusted with the fellow; butldidnot 
the less amuse mysdf with him. For full half an hour, 
I played him as an angler plays a salmon, forward and 
backward, ttom one side to the other ; sometimes luring 
him on, then letting him retreat ; now suffering his foot 
gently to preu mine, then giving his a squeeze on the 
most sensitive and corny part ; and, on these occasions, 
I could mark on his ups the anguish which he was, 
martyrUke, enduring so bravely. At last I sot quite 
tired of my sport, and began to hate the wretch, as his 
glances at the passive object of his gallantries seemed to 
give her credit for a sympathy with bis overtures, of 
which she was wholly innocent. He at last looked so 
atrodottsly amorous, that I could keep my temper no 
longer; but, slipping my foot again mto my shoe, I 
waited for bis next approach, and drawing back my leg 
an instant to take forcible aim, I darted it forward with 
■Tiftiing accuracy, and just caught his advancing shin- 
bone on the edge of my square-toed shoe. The nain he 
suffered must have been intolerable, for he smacked his 
knee against the table with a force that caused it to dart 
up like a sprins-board, and made a matelotte of eels, 
which waa besi& him, bound, as though they had just 
hem popped into the frying-pan. Several bottles and 
glasses were upset and broken, and the whole of the 
sensitive assemblage looked affHghted. The victim of 
my vengeance writhed with pain ; and I, with all the 
hynocrisy I could put on, looked penitence penonified, 
and apologised, expressing my fears that I nad kicked 
him instead of a dog or cat wnich I supposed to have 
been at my foot. ^1 beg a thousand jMidons,' said I, 
in conclusion. 

^^*Au cantraire^ MonHeufj e^ettmoi,* exclaimed 
he, bowing down to the uble^doth with perfect polite- 
ness, and I waa quite satisfied. Butif I was, oreven 



gra^ied with his discomfUnxeaad tofeing, die imVn% 
was soon dianged to one of a vcnr diffirent kind. No 
sooner were the staring eyes of the narty taken off his 
&oe, which I, however, continued slyly to obserre^ than 
I poroeived him to dart one look at my lovely neif^Ubonr, 
of^sudi a mixed and horrible kind, that I felt myielf 
bodily to* shrink firom it. He either meant to reproach 
her for her insensibility to his sufibring, <» fbr a coo- 
f^ty in the injury done him. Heaven knows wball 
But so deadly a look of anfter, hatred, and rercoge, I 
certainly never witnessed. Diuing the remainder of the 
repast, be sat sullen and silent."— P. 96-101. 

To such of our readers aa wish for a longer sample of 
these volumes, we recommend the sketch called, *^ A 
Bone to pick, a tale of Irish Revenge," and the atory of 
** Laura Permcffia," which is very sweetly and prettily 
tdd. *« The Alaison de Sant^' contains some graphic 
writing ; but It is a painful and disagreeable subject 
The whole of the thira vdnme we consider heavy. 



The PtacHce qf Cookery^ adapted to Ae Bueineee ef 
Everyday LUe* By Mrs Oalgaims. Edinbiugh. 
CaddlandCo. 1880. 

Tbis is by fiur the most complete, and tnilj practi- 
cal work, wlddi has yet appeared upon this subjecL It 
oontabia 1434 Recdpts, and the Index alone occnpiei 
twenty-five pages. Mrs Dalgaims is not one of those 
imaginative unA flowery preceptors, who think it neces- 
sary to call in the aid of fiction and fine writing, to give 
an interest to the engrossing and important matters of 
which she treats. 3ie proceeds totmsineas at once; ; 
and from her title-page, to her <* Printed by BaUan- | 
tyne and Co." at the foot of page 538, she never for s 
moment turns either to ^ right or to the left ; but, de- 
v^ed to the metier she professes, prides herself on be- 
ing totui in ilia. Her book will be fbund an infallible 
Cook's Companion, and a treasure of great price to the 
mistress of a family. It is stulM choke-fuU of the 
most important gastronomlcal information ; and, like a 
well-fed turkey, or juvenescent pig, it has swdled out 
under the fostering care of Mrs Dalgaims, till it has 
actually become fat and dumpy ; reminding us of an 
alderman we once knew, tL^^ feet high by four broad ,— 
a very incarnation of aU the good thioes of thia life. 
There are 25 Chapters, in the course of which we are 
treated, among many others, to 95 receipts for soups« 
115 for fish, 70 for beef, 60 for veal, 31 for pork, 41 
for poultry, 14 for curries, 104 for gravies, sauces, &&, 
66 for vegetables, 263 for puddmgs, pie^ and tarts, 134 
for creams, custards, &&, 100 for cakes, dec, 82 for 
preserves, 61 for domestic wines, 15 for the dairy, and 
88 miscellaneous. Then we have remarks besides on 
the poultry-yard, brewing, the kitchen garden, bees, 
pigs, &c The highly-judidous principles upon which 
the book has been composed are tnus stated in the Vtt^ 
face :— *^ The chief requisites in a work of thb kind 
are, first, tlie intrinsic excellence of the precq>ts it con- 
tains ; next, their economical adaptation to the habits 
and tastea of the majority of its readen ; and, laatly, 
such a distinct arrangement of the various parte, that no 
difficult can arise in searching for what is wanted, nor 
any ambiguity in the meaning of the directiona wha 
found." We are farther assured, that every receipt htf 
been actually tried, either by the author, or by pcrsoos 
whose accuracy in the various manipulations could be 
safely relied upon. With so many arguments in its 
favour, we cannot doubt that the ^ Practice of Cook- 
ery" will soon find iu way into a wide and useful cir- 
culation. For our own part, we have in an imprcsrive 
manner presented our cook with a copy, solemnly de- 
claring, that if an ill-dressed dish ever a^ain appear 
0]^ our table, the punishment shall be instant dif< 
missaL 
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A Memoir cf Barbara Swing. By her Hasbaad, 
Orerflle Ewing. Oltsgow. George OaOie. 1820. 

It U widi eonddenibk tductance that we Dodoe thii 
Tolame; and, had we not promised to ipeak of everr 
work of any eoniequence that iiaaes ttata the Scotdsh 
meai, we ahoold ontalnly have passed it orer in silence. 
We bdiere it to have b^en written with proper inten* 
tions ; bat we can say little either for the good taste or 
delicacy of feeUn^ whidi led to itsTpuUication. The 
late BIrs Ewing^ m erery sense of the word, belonged 
to privai0)jh^ and, we doabt not,.poesessed Tirtues 
whidi endeared her to htt fUends, and her domestic 
circle. Why tins veii should be dmwn aside after her 
dauh, and an acooant of her birUi, parentage, and edu- 
cation, haUts, and dispositions, be written by her ku$* 
handy and sold fbr th re e an d-siacpence, we confless our- 
sdTCS at a loss to discover. We do not like this trnm- 
peting of the dead ; and far lest do we like it, coining 
nrom the Reverend Oreville Ewing. It seems to us, that 
a widowed husband should feel that there was some- 
tiling too sacred in his grief to have it made a common 
topic of conversation at every tea-table and goesiping 
visit. We may be wrong, (for Mr Swing has more ex- 
perienee in tbeee matters than we have,) bat if a *< Me- 
moir ** of his ikird wife was to be written, wt do not 
tUnk (hat A# was the perMO who should have done it. 
We pass over the literary and religioas merits of the 
volume, thon^ we think there is much to object to in 
the tnsinnatiomi and attacks it contahis aninst the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland ; and we forbear to en- 
qirire whether it is of much importance for the public 
to know that Mrs Ewiog ^ was blest with a pious nurse, 
who, bemg a widow, continued with her during the 
whole of her childbood,'*-.u>r that, when she lived in 
the vicinity of Auldkirk, ^* she procured visits ftom itine- 
rant and eoncr^atioaal preachers,*'— ^yr that it was ** a 
motual comfort to her and her husband diat, durinc 
their married lifb, they were seldom separated, thoom 
she never grudnd his abeence when it was occasioned by 
calls of evangdUcal duty,*'— or that ^ she reahmsly en- 
gaged in a sue of ladies' work In Glasgow, in aM of 
the funds of the Glasgow City Mission, and superin- 
tended one of the tables at that sale ;"— we pass over 
these things, and content onrselves with expressing a 
hope, that, if this book turns out a good speculation, 
Mr Ewhig win also give to the world the ** Memoirs" 
of two other ladies, who must have been eauaUy dear to 
him, and both dt whom, no less than the lady to whom 
he dedicates the present volome^ he is ''soon to meet in 
a d e ath le ss wi 



7!W WsHmUuUr Review^ No, XX. Agril 1829. 

London. Pnnted fbr the Pyoprietots, Edinburgh. 

William Tait. 
The Monihip Magazine^ N(k XL. April 1829. 

Ijondon. Whittaker. 

Ttfis is a good Number of the Westmhister Review, 
as Reviews go, in thsse degenemte days. Be it recol- 
lected, that, though steering dear ourselves of all poli- 
tical bias, we, nevertheless, assume the privilege of ad- 
miring talent wherever we meet with it— ^ from Indus 
to the Pole"— no matter nnder what garb it may ap- 
pear. We tUnk Shiel and O'Connell two of the de- 
vereat men which the clever country of Irdand has pro- 
duced ; but we are not on that account prepared to deny 
that Lord Eldon is a great statesman, or that the author of 
^ The BTe8king.fai on the Constitution," in Blackwood's 
Magazine, is an able writer. We are perhans disposed 
to believe the Hamiltonian system a system of humbug $ 
bat, at die same time, we should never desire to see a 
better aitide in the Bdfaibnxgib Beview, than that of the 



Rev. Svdnev Smith in defimce of it. We can enjoy the 
ingenuity of Mr Combe, and a fbw more of the phreno- 
logists, and, nevertheless, we can smile to see Plireno-, 
logy knocked on the head bv Sir William Hamilton, 
Mr Jeffirev, or any other wortny antagonist. So we can 
take up the Westminster Review just ss if it were the 
Quarterly, and the Quarterly just as if it were the WesU 
tninster ; and we can be as much pleased with Mr Bow- 
ring as we are with Mr Loddiart, provided they both 
support their own theories and opimoos with an equal 
share of intellectoal acumen. 

The Jiff/ artide in the present Number of the WesU 
minster is an elaborate review of Sir Walter Scott's 
** Tales of a Orandfether." The writer enters into a 
minute investigation of Sir Walter's sentiments regard- 
ing the House of Stuart, and endeavours to convict him 
ef many inaccuracies and fellades. This is a pohit 
which has t)een long mooted, and wHI never be settled 
to the satisfaction el all parties. There is one objection, 
however, made to the ^* Tales," which we ventured to 
state some months ago, and whidi, we are not displea- 
sed to see, is con^etdj coindded in by the . present 
Reviewer. ** An histoncal work," he observes, *< com- 
posed fbr the instruction of youth, should, above all 
things, be carefbl to point ont what is commendable, 
and what reprdiensible, in the actions recorded. The 
work, in this respect, fislls far short ef the character of 
a good instrument of education. Censure and com- 
mndation are often not dedt out at all, or are not ade- 
quatdy explicit ; and sympathy is wanting with the in- 
terests, the chsxecters, and the principles, with which it 
is for the good of mankind that every man should svm- 
pathise." This, we suspect, is the great and leading 
blemish of all Sir Walter's controv e r si al writings, or 
rather of those writings which sliould have been contro- 
versial, but which are not BO. 

The second article is a Ions one Ip defence of the 
Hamiltonian system. That thb system, which pro- 
fesses to do so much, has made so UtUe progress, is one 
of the diief arguments affsinst it, and one which speaks 
more powerfulhr than the most laboured disquisition 
ever wTitten.-»The third artide is an amusing piece of 
gossip and light reading, concerning the Court of Na- 
pdeoo, condensed fhmi three or four Frendi works on 
the subject— The fourth is apolitical puff of a novd 
called ^< The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Century," 
and the author is christened by no less a title than the 
«* Hibernian Sir Walter Scott"— The Mh is a short 
essay on Banking, taking the Letters of Maladii Mala- 
growther for its text. We plead guilty to not having 
read it— The eixih is an overhawhng of an article in 
No. XCVL of the Edinburah Review, which, it is 
maintained, under a sliow of defence, was an invidkms 
attack on Mr Bentham— the tnagnu$ Apollo of the 
Westminster Review. We shall leave the gentlemen 
to fight out thdr own quarreL-.-The oevenih article is a 
lab<motts and important one on the abuses existing in 
manv of the public ofiBces in which the Public Records 
of the countov are preserved, and an account of the 
manner in which those abuses operate to retard histori- 
cal research, and to impede the course of justice.— Tlie 
eighth artide is a flippant and very inoondusive one, 
(although Ae author writes as if he were an orade of 
the first magnitude,) on the important subjectof DryRot 
—The ninth Is a tolerably unintelligible account of a 
very unintelligible book, «« The Misfortunes of Elirfiin.'* 
—The tenth is a clever exposure of the absurdities of 
the Disabilities and Privations afiectinff ^e Jews in 
Bnglsnd- Tlie remaining articles, all of which are in- 
teroting, are upon the Law of Literanr Property and 
Patents,— the Newsp^ier Press of Londoii,— Poor 
Humpuey's Calendar,— the Expeditions to the North 
Pole,— the system of Political Police in France,— and 
the Case of the Forty-ShiUhig Freeholders. There is 
thus a great variety of subjects discussed ; and, on the 
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whole, M exceedingly eredicable dlipUy of talont In the 
Twentieth Number of the Westminrter RcTiew. 

The Monthly Magasine it one of the itanehctt period- 
ieali in the metropolis for the glofiout Ckmttitntion of 
1688, and has, like old Eldon, batUed to the rerj last 
§ssp* The present Number contains, among other 
thkigs, a short but bitter attack on the Cabine^ a dosen 
membersof which the Monthly could see *' kicked out,'* 
(to nse iu own words,) without the slightest oompnnc* 
tion. On poor Peel they are particularly seTere ; they 
say,—^^ Our hearts shrink at the mention of the apos- 
tateu ScOm has no word deep enough for the emotion 
which his very name slirs in us. He is undone ; if he 
were to live for a Aousand yean, he can nerer wai^ 
away the name his apostacy has earned to him. The 
best thing for him to do, is to fly ftom public 11^ and 
make his peace with Heayen ; for, by his country, he 
will be called the Apostate during his existence, and it 
will be the only title on his graye !*' 

Doctors differ, and so do Magaanes and pofitidans* 
Mr Peel, we doubt not, is an honourable man,— . 

*' So are they all, all hononraUe men.** 

As a enrious fact connected with this Magazine, we may 
mentam, that the Printers, Publishers, Proprietors, 
Editors, &&, sent a petition to Parliament against all 
oonoessions to our Roman Catholic brethren. The 
Monthly, m its Original Tales and Sketches, comes 
nearer Blackwood than any other Magazine we know. 
Their ** Affairs in General** are sometimes very good, 
and the Review department is conducted, on the whole, 
with spirit and impartiality. 



Huis'4 Briiiih Drama. Edinburgh. Stirlmg and 
Kenney. 1829. 

This is a neat and correct edition, now hi the course 
of being published, of the most popuUr acted dramas. 
It was originally projected by the individual whose name 
it bears, and from whom it was purchased some time 
sface, by Messrs Stirling & Kenney, who rightly calcu. 
lated upon its speedily superseding other more spurious 
editions. They employed, as their editor, Mr Hislop, 
who, till recently, was editor of one of the Edinburgh 
weekly newspapers, and whose acquaintance with dra- 
matic matters and judicious criticisms on the stage, well 
fitted him for the task. Thirteen numbers have already 
made their appearance, and others are to follow in quick 
succession. To each play are affixed « Remarks " by 
the editor— brief, sententious, and spirited— describing 
the character of the play, with a short account of its au- 
thor, and of any remarkable mcidents which may have 
occurred during Its represenution. An engraved fronu 
ispiece is also given to each number ; but, although this 
i« a very common practice, it is not one of which we can 
M all approve. The frontispiece to a play that is sold 
for so to# a price as sixpence, must always be of the 
most inferior description. So for from bringing any 
particular scene more vividly before us, it merely spoils 
the pleasure which our imagination might have enjoyed, 
if left to picture for itself the personal appearance of the 
diaracters. In taking up the numbers before us at ran- 
dom, we find that Juliet has a snub nose of the most 
awkward description,— that Richard III. is evidcnUy 

labouring under a severe attack of colic, that Juttice 

Woodcock is a caricature of the Laird of Cockpen,— and 
that Captain Macheath is anogUer and more dissipatcd- 
lookuig rascal than either Burke or Hare. When we 
bind Uie work into volumes, we shall most assuredly 
tear out the embellithments ; for we do not choose to 
have our conceptions of the immortal creations of poetry 
tiius vulgarised. We may remark, that this is the only 
edition of the theatre that contains our popular national 
dramas, which, we understand, have been carefully col- 



lated f^om the Edinburgh prompt-books. On tlie wlioie, 
we can safely recommend the work to all those perMos 
who like to get for a sixpence that for which they woald 
elsewhere pay several shillings. 



The Book offfsalth; a CompmUAum of I>#in#s<fe 
M4dicin€y d$dMC9d from the ea^rimce of Am mott . 
eminent modem Praetitumers. London. Vli^cdly, 
Branstoo, Sl Co. 1829. 

Dr ARMSTEOva has said, that << It would bo h^j 
advantageous to the public, and likewise to the best 
part of the medical profession, if the prediqiositioiM and 
occasions of disease were made a portion of the edwea- 
tion of every gentleman.** We are indined to agree 
with the Doctor i and are even disposed to go a step I 
farther, and to thhik, with the celebrated Howard, that I 
it would, in most cases, be best were every man to be { 
his own physician. He would commit bhinders, to be ( 
sure, now and then ; but he would never have to swal- 
low a whole materia medica, or go through a course of 
operations, that make the flesh creep bnt to think oL 
Here is a plain sensible book, called ^ T\m Book of 
Health,'* conuining simple remedies fbr all known dis- 
eases, which any body, whh a head larger then a pto, 
may understand at once, and have the imaoediate satis- 
faction of curing himself, without being a guinea out 
of pocket. We do not know the price of the ^ Book of 
Health ;** but it cannot exceed five shillings ; and the 
first tune we are afiiicted with apoplexy, asthma, catanh, 
diabetis, dropsy, inflammation, jaundice, palsy, rheu- 
matism, syncope, typhus, vettif^, or any of the other 
** ills that flesh is heir to,** we intend trying whether, 
with its assistance, we may not save the doctor's foe. If 
we die, the Edinburgh Literary Journal must inevi- 
tably stop, and the reputation of the '« Book of Health** 
will be ruined ; but this is a frightfhl consammatioii, 
which we do not anticipate. 



7%e Library of Entertaining Knowledge. VoL /. 
Part /. The Menageries — Quetdrupede^ deeerihed 
and drawn from Living Subjecte. London. Chaiks 
Knight. ApriL 1820. 

This is another ot those cheap and nseftil works 
which at present swarm throughout the country. It b 
published under the superintendence of the Society for 
the diffusion of Useful Knowledge,— a very praisewor- 
thy and excellent institution, ranking among its mem- 
bers Henry Brougham, Lord John lUissell, Sir James 
Alackintosh, Henry Hallam, Francis Jeffrey, Captain 
Basil Hall, and many other emment literary uid aden- 
tific characters. The part now before ns is very haod- 
somely printed, of the size and sbi^ of an elegant pocket 
volume, which will extend to upwards of four hundred 
pages, and will sell for four shillings. 1 1 contains a num- 
ber of engravings, executed with much spirit and fiddity ; 
and the interesting subject to which it relates is treated of 
in a popular and pleasing style. We undetstand that two 
other volumes are in preparation, one of which is to be 
entitled, <^ The Love of Knowledge overcoming the 
Difliculties of its Pursuit ; illustrated by Notices of 
celebrated Persons;** and the other, «*A History and 
Description of Substances used in the Arts.'* A Part 
is to be published every month ; and if it proceeds as it 
has commenced, we wish ^e work all success. 



The Dublin Juvenile Magazine ; or Literary and 
Heligious Miscellany. No. L April 1920. Dub- 
lin. William Curry, Jun. & Co. 

Tbi8 is a neatly printed, add very engaghig40QlrfB| 
little work. It is adapted for all classes, hut deiignsa 
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more cspteiftUj for ibe jouthfiil part of the Idih popu- 
Utioiu It combines litcnrj amusement with religious 
instntetion ; and^ without bdng particnli^lj brilliant, is 
pleasing and judiciinis. Politkal allusions are avoided, 
and thm is nothing viident or unehriitian in the tone of 
its cootenls. We should think it will meet with a fiiir 
shan of eoeottragemeot, e^edally in the sister Isle. 



8CIBNCB. 



THS FORMATION AMD HUTORT OP THE EARTH. 

A New System qf Geology^ in which the Great Revo* 
tutions of the Earth and Animated Nature, are re* 
conciled at once to Modem Science and Sacred 
Hittory, By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. Professor 
of Physics end Lecturer on Chemistrj in the Ander- 
sonian Universitj. London. Longman & Co. 1829. 
Pp. 621. 

Thk piiiieiple of eurloeity in man is the oftgin of all 
that be knows beyood the truths of Revelation. And, 
while it could never have discovered these, its judicloas 
ezeceise builds around his fid A ramparts that resist the in- 
sidioaseocroacfamflotsof asceptteism, which assumes that 
portion of wisdom's attributes, that consists in doabt- 
mg, without being able to nurture the noblest of its dia* 
neteristies-.Belief. It thus repdto, too, the more painful 
and pitiable besitatkms and ftais, whieh most readily 
iofeet minds whose fineness of tenperamoit exposes 
thtm to the alternations of confidence and despair. 
Cariosity, or a desire to know, is the parent of belief in 
Namrsl and the builder of the firmest bulwarks 
around Revtakd Religion. It has soared sunward,— 
oouBted the stars of the firmament.-exteoded to us the 
boundaries of creation ^calculated the density of other 
planets and measured that of our own. The meanest 
thing that crawls examines with its earliest developed 
Instinct, the habitation where it is placed. Man has 
me^tated on the stmeture of his— the Earth— since the 
hoar that he became, in virtue of his capacity of intelli- 
gence, its master. The first root he extracted from its 
soriaee, the ibst grave he dug in its bosom, served to 
show him the diversified nature of the component parts 
of that floor upon which he stood ; aud the convulsions 
which it sttfeed, nnvetled its deeper mysteries, and eaU- 
ed forth his profoonder thoughts. What was wonder, is 
BOW science ; what was simple observation, is now Geo- 
LoaT. This is the appropriate term wliich is attadied 
to the study and knowledge of the nature of the earth, 
and the revolutions which its crust has undergone. It 
is not easy to magnify the importance, the dignity, or 
the striking and engrossing nature of investigations, 
winsh have for thdr aim a right understandmg in re- 
gard to these objects, Evolving, as the conclusions de- 
ducible from them do, considerations of overwhelming 
Boment-^nestiont of long^agitaled curiosity — and col- 
lateral points whose immediate practical utility b only 
secondary to their universal and endnring interest. Some 
of the most gigantic miods that have ever adorned the 
iRffld, ha¥e been devoted to their eluddatton. The 
process has been a slow, but, in being so, it has also been 
a i^iflooonbical one. For nearly the last century, it has 
ben conducted in the right way : it has been induc- 
tively pursued. Facts and observations have been ac- 
enmulated, dll the archives of science are frill of truths 
in rdatlon to it. The time for generalization has at 
length arrived. The harvest has been for some time 
ready for the sickle. Scattered ears have been gathered, 
whose ripeness may have been too much nresumed upon 
•i-bttt a labourer, armed, and robust, and ready for the 
toU, has now descended Into the field, and we proceed 
to show h^w admirably he has achieved hit glorious 
butgigamie'tosk. We ball die publication of this book 



sa friends to philosophy and to religkMu.we exult in it 
as Scotsmen. The production of such a work Is an era 
in the history of science, if to use with effect the ac- 
cumulations of previous observers be to Imprint great 
truths in the history of intelligence. Thia will perhaps 
be cidled extravagant praise. At least it is not niggard- 
ly. We avouch it to be disinterested. We proceed to 
prove that It is deserved. 

The title Is, in one sense, a happy and ezpretsiveone ; 
but in another, it is not. As a system of Geology sim- 
ply, it is too sober and excellent to be new^ in the sense 
ordinarily attadied to that term, sioee it proceeds upon 
known and indubitable data, and not on novel specula- 
tion. But, as a masterly exposidon of the formation 
and history of the shdl of our gbbe, embracing an 
account of the causes and progress of Its revdutioos, 
to illustrate whieh, every light which every science 
collateral to geology can afibrd has been brought, and 
collected Into a series of mutually reflecting^cf, and 
as proceeding ftt>m a desire to lay before the world 
a view of certain intrinsic sources of change in the con- 
stitution of the earth, which seem to have escaped the 
observation of philosophers, but which appear to be de- 
dttdble from modem physical and ge^^cid discovery, 
and a wish to lead popular students of philosophy, to 
the moral and religious uses of their knowledge,.^t is, 
indeed, entitled to the credit of the term vsw, i« its 
best and truest sense. 

Fittingly oommendng with an Introductory review of 
the opinions which have been entertahied on the forma- 
tion and revolutions of the Earth, from the time that 
the physical cosmogony of Greece consbted of Utde 
more than metaphysieal speculations, the prelimi- 
nary comp d*4til rapidly proceeds from the age of the 
sophists to the little less crude speculations of Dr Hot- 
ton and his disciples, and at once boldly and distinctly 
states the author's own creed, founded on results ** eli- 
minated from the physical researehes of the present vo- 
lume, displaying tne primary developements of the ma- 
terial system, and the great revdutions of the earth, In 
such surprising harmony with the master touches of 
the Hebrew prophet, as to constitute— in his opinion — in- 
contestable evidence of his being endued with a know- 
ledge more than human ; for he has indicated a s^le 
and sequence of natural phenomena, gainsaid or dis- 
ovned by all human learning, till the profound and no- 
vel investigations of these latter days, have unveiled 
their truth.** Such being his basis of, and animus to in- 
vestigation, he fitly remarks, diat the rhapsodies of fa- 
naticism, and the bigoted subjugation of science to cer- 
tain figurative expressions in Smpture, are alike to be 
shunned. Revelation was certainly not Imparted to 
mankind, for the purpose of instructing them in any 
principles of philosophv, whldi reason can explore. 
When the phenomena of nature are described, it is al- 
ways in popular language, corresponding to the infbr- 
msidons of sense. Thus ^e sacred writers, in common 
with practical astronomers of cwctj age, speak of the 
sun and stars as rising, setting, and moving, in the fir. 
roament, yet neiUier our astronomers, nor the Scriptures, 
are thereby supposed to pronounce a Jod^ent on the 
actual motion or repose of these luminanes. In rela- 
tion to geology, sudi a truly philosophical method of 
investigation is here of recent date^ however much men 
have speculated regarding cosmogony since the earliest 
sges. It can scarcely be traced farther back than the 
appearance of Mr Smith's Mineralogical Map of Eng- 
land, and the fonndatioQ of the Geological Society of 
Londmi. 

Afrer the eloquent, but neoesssrily discursive intro- 
duction, we come to a systematic arrangement of the 
most precise Isind : the work being sepsrated into three 
great divisions, or books— the first of which treats of 
the Pfimordial World, coounencing with the general 
forms of matter, light, the atmosphere, and the primi- 
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ti?e stnictore of the tenaqoeons globe. In it we find 
that matter can assume but three distinct fonn;— the 
solid, the liquid, and the gaseous ; and these depend 
upon the xelation between attractiTe and repulsive 
powers. Intermediate or transltlTe forms are poasible, 
but not of importance in this enquiry. The attractive 
force is that, which, onder raxioos modifications, gives ori- 
gin to cohesion, gravitation, ^tc. Had it reignedalooe in 
the terrestrial system, every thin^ would have been con- 
densed into a motionless mass, m which water and air 
would have been as fixed as the solid rock. This, thae- 
fore, is the natural condition into whidi the attractive par- 
ticles of matter spontaneously tend to come, and at which 
they do arrive, unless counteracted bv the divellent force, 
called caloric or heat. Light and heat are the same $ 
if light consist in certain vibratory affections of an clas- 
Uc ethereous medium, so must heat. Dr Young be- 
lieves that they may occur to us in two predieamenta, 
the vibratory or permanent, and the undulatory or trans- 
ient state. Newton was of the same opinion. That heat 
consists in such vibrations, seems to be demonstrated by 
a fine experiment made kog ago, by Sir H. Davy ; in 
which two pieces of ice were converted into water, by 
their mutual attrition, in an atmosphere at the fteesing 
temperature. We may hence understand why both heat 
and light come to possess analogies with sound. Thus 
a magnetic steel bar, set a-ringing for some time, will be 
deprived of its magnetism as perfectly as if it had been 
heated red hot ; a^ a chargea dectrical jar may be dis- 
charged equally byheat and by causmg it to sound like 
a musical glass, between heat and light, so intimate a 
relatiomhip subsists, that they must be conceived as two 
modifications of the same fundamental agency. Thus, 
if any substance, even a stone, water, or air, be heated 
to a sufficient degree, it becomes luminous. 

These positions are then brought to bear upon the 
original formation and solidity of the globe; for when 
first the calorific energy was made to actuate the body 
of the earthy a mighty change would ensue. The cen- 
tral mass composed^ most probably, of the metallic 
bases of the ewths and alka&s, as volcanic phenomena 
seem to attest, would Aise ; the exterior parts would oxi- 
dise into the crust of mineral strata, and the outermost 
coat of aU, the fixed ice, would melt into the movable 
waters. Thus, if a mass of basalt be exposed to a high 
temperature, it will melt into a liquid glass, whidi, 
quickly oooLBd, remains a transparent and uniform vi- 
treous body. Now, if this boay be heated asain for 
some time, but so moderately as not even to have its 
substance softened, it will become throughout its whole 
interior a ocmgeries of regular crystals. 

The infusion of this quickening energy aeons dis- 
tinctly indicated by the inspired historian of the earth. 
** In the beginning, God created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was widumt form and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters,^ This last 
idea, has been, perhaps, more truly rendered by Milton, 
in the expression, " aove-like sate brooding on the vast 
abyss, and made it pregoant." In this sublime ooo- 
ception, thus finely paraphrased, may we not, asks the 
author, recognise me impregnation of the torpid sphere, 
with elementary fire, that principle of all material acti« 
vity ? That our globe existed fbr long ages in a chaotic 
state, if ingeniously confuted ; and the question is asked, 
*' Why buud a mansion in the wilderness of space, Umg 
ere tenants are prepared to occupy it ?'* That It is no 
more than 6000 years old is eonfidentlv asserted, and 
that it assumed its primordial form witnin the period 
stated in Holy Writ, is ably arsued. 

The second chapter is <' On Light,'* and is a mas. 
terpieoe of profbund investigation; leadmg irresisti- 
bly to the amdnsion, that had Moses written the re- 
cord of creation, ftom the informatkms of sense or Egyp. 
tian learning, he would not have placed the creation of 



light thzea di^s prior to the creatioB of the saa, 
and stars. Wh^ however, in the pi o g r csa of res i arch , 
we come to discover that Moses has deaoibed events in 
their just mder of sequence, an order, whidi mam. 
could never suggest to him, and which has lain con- 
cealed tiU our own days, even horn the phikaopher, we 
are then forced to ooodude, diat be was inapired wHfa a 
knowledge truly divine. ^< Philosophy,*' says FredctidL 
Schlegd, ^* when studied superficially, leads to unbdicf 
and atheism ; but when properly understood, la sure to 
produce veneration for God, and to render faith in him 
the ruling pindple of our life." These investi g atjona 
are conclndve as to the undulatory theory of li^t, wludi 
is confirmed by the phenomenon of the dark bands pro- 
duced in the beautiful experiment of the beam of lig^ 
refiected from two mirrors dightly inclined to eadi othei^ 
and whidi seems of itsdf to be quite deddve against 
the emission of material particles from luminous bodtesy 
for it is impossible that tne accumulation and oondeo- 
sation of such partides, or that light added to lighi^ 
should produce darkness. Yet such is the &ct; inhf 
an experiment made in Dr Ure's presence at Paris, it 
was proved, that on causing the fringes pvodoced hr the 
hiterferenoe of two beams reflected finom slightly iniOmed 
mirrors to fidl on newly.prqfiared chloride of ailver, 
they traced on it equidistant black linesu aepiatcd 
by white intervals. It was further moved, that the un- 
equal action of the light at the dinbent points of die 
space where the two hnms are united, depends on their 
mutual influence ; for, on withdrawing one of the beana, 
the chloride of silver assumed a nnmnm dark tint in 
the veiy same space in which lines alternately Uads 
and white were formed, when the two sunbeams arrived 
there shnultaneoudy. Thus, then, even the dense fotma 
of matter are pervaded by a luminiferoos medium, by 
whose nndulatonr movements the phenomena of light 
are produced. To the creation of diis marvdloua es- 
sence^ the Bivhie mandate, Let there be lights teems to 
refer. 

The next chapter, ■' On the Atmospberf^" aanmet 
the weU-known facts, that ita density dimtniriies with 
its distance from the earUu in the ratio of a geometrical 
to an arithmetical progression, and that its oonstlttteDt 
proportions are, 79 and 21 of azote and oxygen, whUo 
m a thousand ptfts, one part of carbooie add gas nay 
be discovered ; and in relation to these prc^ortioiia, omr 
author remarks, that *^ woe the bulk of oxygen quadra, 
pled, so that its quantity should equal that of theaaote, 
a most noxious ahr called nitrous gaa (deotoxide of aaeote) 
might result ; a gas which, with an additional chaigs 
of oxygen, would condense into an ocean of aqua for* 
tis, or nitric add. A slight modification of dinpical 
afi^ty would convert even our exiating atmomhere 
into the most oorrodve of liquids ; a result whi^ the 
Hon. Air Cavendish many years ago produced, by mere- 
ly transmitting electric explosions through a small pocw 
tion of common air." Unifoimity of temperament, Imiw- 
ever, could alone make this medium everywhere of 
equal height, density, and dastidty ; but that unifbnn- 
ity, from the alternation of earth and water on ^ 
surface of our globe^ does not prevaiL Hence a perpo* 
tual circulation la maintained ; the coldec air in our 
hemisphere fiowing southward bdow, and the wannec 
air nwthward above, and so tending to equalise die aerial 
temperature over the globe. *^ Thus," Dr Ure oondnde^ 
*' we percdve, that the mechanism ordained by Infinite 
Wisdom, *• to divide the waters which are onder the fir- 
mament, f^m the waters wludi are above the firma- 
ment,' is Inferior to none of those refined and beantlfal 
adaptadons which lie most obvious to human sight. In 
the kingdoms of lif e^ or in the starry heavens. But foe 
this ddicate adjustment of confilcting elemcata, die 
dottdsand conaete vapours would have obacosed the 
sky, to an Indc^ite distance, concpaling tm ever die 
glonous oriM which drcnlate in cekstialtpacs.** 
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Having tieatod of the first fbrms df matter, as ori- 
ginally and aa now aeted upon by Lioht and the At- 
MOSPHZaE, we are natoially kd to the inTestigation 
of The Petmbtal Laxb andOcCAK ; and Ae itrict. 
ly Oeolog|ical portion of the book, some will infer, only 
here begins ; bat they are as madi in error aa they wonld 
be, were ihtj to suppose that a physician, whose busi- 
ness is with the body of man, was wide of the right track 
of his infestigatlons, in eoqairing how external causes 
act upon that ftame, and regulate the perfbrmance of 
its functions. 

Dr Uit is of opinion so (at wiA OranTille Pens, that 
the antediluTian world presented a greater turftuce of 
earth than the present aspect of the glol>e, but does not, 
like him^ hold that the proportions were precisely the 
rererse of the present. They were more nearly eqnaL 
Now, they are rehuifely as 100 to 866 nearly ; but the 
ocean was then consequently deeper, and the form of the 
earth was a regular sphesoid, wnile it was cnrdoped hi 
water, though there are; at this tiooe, ooosidersble irve* 
galarities on the surface of the eartii, so that the sphe- 
roid which agrees best with the dwecs measured in 
France, is one having an eUiptfdtir ml in 152; nearly 
double of what may be accounted the mean eUiptlcity. 
These irregularities of shiq^ consist hi an unequal mag- 
nitude and density of the great mountifin masses and 
table lands, now standing above the wators. 

These views, here laid down as a groundwork, are, 
towarda the conclusion of the worl^ brought to bear 
with inresistible force upon the consideration of the aU 
toed temperature of the modem globe ; but, with the 
author, we proceed to ^* the prop^rtieM qf water^ and 
the creaHtm of OTifanie beings.** Of the flm of these he 
spesks in a passage of glowing, yet pun and lof^ do- 
qaenoe^ which Bu£Rm himsdf need not have shrunk 
nomownlnff. 

In a simittr strain, our auAor describes the instanta- 
neous appsarance of vegetable life on the third creative 
day ; and takes tfiat opportunity to put the aedogical 
condttsions at which he aims in a most ibrctUe point 
of view, deducing his argument from the creation of a 
perfect plant, the type and parent of an Indefinite series, 
wtiieh dMS not jeem to have been made a stumbling- 
block by the Botanical student, as the first arrangement 
of the mineral strata haa been by the Geologist* Yet 
the cases are strieUy naralld. 

DrUronextproceeos to the creation of anfanslsi fishes 
snd fowls being riassed as the woric of the Ath di^ bv 
Moses, though apparently these two orders of animau 
have little or nothing in coomion, and hence some scio- 
lists have sneered at the collocation of Moses. Butthetme 
naturalist admires tiie Scripture classification, because 
he peceeives many fine analogies in it. Swimming and 
fiying are, in truth, only the same act performed in dif- 
ferent fluids. The effective instruments, organs, and 
movements, which produce or modify these acts, are si- 
milar, or at least analogous. The atmosphere is the 
ocean of the first; and the sea that of the seomd* But 
fishes cBJoy tMr domain much more fiilly than birds; 
for they can traverse It in every direction— rise to the 
very surface, sink into the abyss, or repose thonselvss 
in any part of the fluid itself. The regular winds fovour 
or modify the aerial vovages of birds; the currents ef 
the ooean regiidato in like manner ^ migration of its 
shoala. The instinct of generation, which can be satis- 
fied only on coasts, constrains fish at cadi vstum of 
spring, to quit the deep ocean, and approadi theshoresi 
The feoudes arrive fint to deposit on the land-baliks 
the burden of their spawn or egg^ and the nudes follow 
to fecundate them. Hence it is obvious, that BAn 
could not have animated the watery abyss, whidi cb» 
cumfnsed the globe befbro ^ distinction of di7 land 
and ocean existed. Thus we find the Mosaic statement 
strictly accordant with one of the most refined discove- 
ries of Natural Hklory. Wherever the land presents 



the greatest extent and variety of sur&oe to the eea, 
there the fishes most abound. It is for this reason, that 
the great southern ocean Is mudi more ^ariogly slock- 
ed iiiih fish than our northern seas. 

Man was then created, and endowed with that prin- 
ciple which, we have shown, has led to the confirmation 
f^om induction of all that Revdatian has told him of 
the origin of his earthly habitation, and its glorious 
garniture and habitints. We must now, however, leave 
me more fiowery path of general observation, and ac- 
company our author tbrou^ some of the invduable de- 
Uils of his profound and laborious work, alUiough we 
cannot follow him through all the rare and varied lore 
he has brought to bear upon the condusions which we 
ehall shorUy state. Multiplied observations have 
shown, that the crust of the earth Is composed superfi- 
cially, or to a moderate depth, of certain stratifbrm or 
sdiistose rocks, whidi, being devoid of orguiic remaiiM, 
are termed Primliive^ Chonical sdenoe demouftrates, 
that the crust of the earth consists mainly of dx sub- 
stances,— silica, or the matter of rock crysUU, alumina, or 



pure day, iron, lime, maguesia, and potash. Silica, hi 
the crystdline fbrm. Is caUed quarts, and is a large con- 
stituent of the primitive mountains,— igranlte, gndss, 
and mi ca-sla t e. Ondss and mica<«late are nearly co- 
extensive f diey are arranged In planes nsually paralld 
to each other, the mica-slate bdog, for die most part, 
uppermost. ^ But," observes the Doctor, with a fdi- 
dty of style, that distinguishes the vdume firom the 
most of scientific works, '• thsir wide^stretched foli- 
ated planes are sddom or never horbontsl, or concen- 
tric iridi the curvature of the earth. They usually lie 
at highly inclined angles, like tables resting on thdr 
edges, in a neariy vertical podtion. In very manv lo- 
calities, vast UTMular masses of gmnlte are seen ruing 
up through the sdiistose fidds, ss if these had been up- 
heaved and disbcated by itt protmsion, and were MrosM 
Hke numtles round Ueekouldertmnd hate* We, there- 
fore, conclude that the prinMrdhd earth, as it lay be- 
neath the drcumfused abyss, wss at first endowed widi 
eonoentric coats of gndss, mica-sUte, and day-date, and 
with partial layers of femi-crystalline lime-stone; that 
at the recorded oommand of the Almighty, a gemoral 
emptkm and protrusion of the granitic, syenitie, por- 
phyritle, and other unstratified rocks, took pUce, whidi 
broke up and devaied the sdilsts into nearly vertical 
planes, similar to what now exist, leavii^ commcDsu- 
rate excavations fbr the baahi of the sea." 

Qnarti, fdspar, and mica, blended hi disthignishable 
crystalline gmms, constitute granite. Quartz, fdspar, 
and mica, iafrystallhie scales or spangles, consUtnte 
gndss. The miea-date formation consists of the mine- 
ral of that name; interspccBed with masses of quarts. 
These fbsm the thiee great primittre envdopes of the 
earth. 

These primitive rodcs, pushed, as now, hito vislbi- 
bOity in various parts of the woiM, are then described 
at lenffth, and with an extent and variety of resources 
of information, and skill of anangonent, which make 
the detail as ddightfol as it is faistructive ; indeed, we 
find dieie [ampl^ but not superfluous evidence «« to 
prove that grenite, porphyry, and synite, hi an erupted 
rock ; the Athw which has raised on its shoulders the 
ijigutde ridges of gneiss and mics-schlst, that consti- 
tute the mountdndevatioosof the gk>be ; and that dius, 
by the expandve power of the internal agents akeady 
described, die crust of the earth acquired those hrr^u- 
Uritles of emhMOoe and depression, diat modified the 
geometrical spheroid around which the waters fiowed, 
and gave it that disdttction of dry hmd and seiL whidi 
fitted its surflMs to become the dwelUng»plaos of organ- 
ised behigp." 

We must here stop fbr die piesent; bot shsll re- 
sume die eoosidsntion of this hitoesdng work next Sa- 
turday* 
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BBCOLLBCTIONS OF A PARSONAOJB. 
A GLEHaTMAH*! eOyFESSIOlTS. 

It hat often occurred to mc, in reflecting upon the 
expericDCC of my past life, that ifttiight contribute in 
some measure to the promotion of a migbnr object, were 
dergymen to give to the world a sketch of their clerical 

labours, det^ng fiutiifully such errors and mistakes 

as h*ve been corrected by experience, with the methods 
which have proved most e&ctual In furthering the great 
object of all preaehing^-the spiritual improvement and 
comforting of the people under their ministry. There 
are many aged and experienced clergymen, who, ftom 
various causes, would wish to av(nd, and do conse* 
quently avoid, the publicity of a regular and separate 
publication, who might, notwithstanding, be induced, 
in a respectable periodii^ to present to young preach- 
ers in particular, those results to which the weekly and 
regular discharge of clerical dutv has conducted them. 
And as no one better qualified has hitherto come for- 
ward, I shaU dedicate &few paragn^hs to the subject, 
rather by way of a provocative to others, than as any 
thing like a fisir specimen. 

At the time of my ordination, I was possessed of some 
eighteen or twenty sermons, whidi, at the rate of two 
duoourses per Sabbath, was provision for nine or ten 
weeks. Tnese sermons I read as distinctiy and empha- 
tically as I could ; but after the nofel^ had subsided, 
I observed, with a degree of disappointment, which 
pride tau^t me to disguise, that my congregation was 
neither so numerous nor so attentive as I could have 
wished. I endeavoured to soothe my real disappoint^ 
ment, in the studied praisea of a few personal frieadS) 
and in the insinuations, that my oongregatiOD were by 
no means a proper jury upon the merits of a well-writ. 
ten sermon,--foiBetf ul, as I was at the time* and fear- 
fully so, that the great mass of the people* in order to 
be instructed, must first be pleased, and that the praiae 
of the more lettered minority on sueh occasions is real 
and merited censure. Oh I how often do we pmach at 
the front seat in the gallery, and over the faeaoi of nine- 
tenths of the people below, whilst the mora learned or 
intellectual individual, at whose praise we are aiming, 
is in no sensible measure influenced* or a^bk of be- 
ing influenced, by any preaching whatever. How long 
1 might have continued this disgraeeful practice, I 
cannot even guess, had not Isziness, the mother of in- 
vention, (vide steam !} together with shame, the paiem 
at times of virtue and reformation, come in to ray aid. 
My stock of written, and, as I deenad,. weU^oooqioeed 
sermons, came at last to a close, in the course df tlw 
delivery of which I had contrived to eonjuie up, from 
the depths of apat))y and listlessneis around me, a mosi 
reproachful and r^ularly returning <^ yawn." To this 
<< yawn,'* however, with theditumstance before allnded 
to, I owe my future usefulness as a pveacber of the Goa- 
peL Such are the means by which good is eztzactod 
from evil, and God's wisdom is manifested even by the 
perverrities of our nature. Had this manifestation tk 
weariness and inattention been one of those silent with- 
drawings of the under from the upper jaw— a cc om pa- 
nied, as in the instance of a d<^, witii a half-suppressed 
guttural note:--! believe that it might have failed of its 
effect ; or had it even been one of those ordinary drawls, 
which are immediately succeeded by a snufl^ and ao 
effort to shake the soul into attention, I might have im- 
puted it to-the weakness of our common nature ; but it 
was such a yawn as one might be supposed to give, if 
conde mn ed to wear out a sixty years* imprisonment in 
a dungeon,.— so' long, so loud, and so rounded &S, with 
a dying cadence of <^ a woe verging on despair," that it 



unilbrmhr operated upon the whok congregatioiL, cidKr 
as an infection, or in the light of a j<£s. In bodi ef 
which views it was equally fatd, even ta the moat b- \ 
boured and best reasoned passages in my semum. How- 
ever elevated my flight, or animatrd my aetion, no Ibwi. i 
ing.piece ever told with mors certain efibct oa lligitt ^ 
and life, than this ttnerrixw and deadly yawn did lapea 
me. To add to my mortification and disooncertiaB, I 
was compelled to perceive that it wjm emitted hj one ef 
mv own elders, a person of singular good ara ae and | 
good feeling, on religious subjects in partiralar. | 

As my original stock of sermons had been e smpu t ui \ 
on what is oOled the moral plsn, and according to tfaose | 
rules and that practiee which colleges and halla aie i { 
calculated to enforce and exhibit, and as their geoetsl 
aspect was argument and reasoning-k.« kind of gla^o*oiw 
ship in which the triumph and victory was ame to re- 
main with him who not ooly originated, bat mo di ied 
the combat— I bethought me now of changing my plan, 
and, instead of the argumentative, introoticiDg the pa- 
thetic into my discourses. The whole book of Jo^ 
with the Lamentations of Jeremiah, waa hud underoiB. 
tribntion for pathetic texts, and high and glowing pic 
tures were drawn on all sorts of sutjeets which admit, 
ted of fediog appeals. The imaginatioQ waa enltated 
in this warfare wHh the £eelingB» aad instaiicrf of mlwiy 
and suffering were dragged from evoy-day life, ts 
witness to the truth and the power of ScriptMla 
tions. Butall would not do; though the coog] 
manifestly increaied in number, the drendfid, 
troUable <' yawn*' continned as regular as the snB*s 
ascensioa to his ooe-o'doek statei in the heaveafr 
What was now to he done ? Vanity, aelf.«aBeeift, bo> 
sides all the more legittmato sisteniood of duty, h^ 
Bour, QsefhlneBS, and popularity, urged an oowatdmove- 
ment--another efibrt-— to accomplish that opon wkUk 
ray happiness aa a man, as wdl as my w s pefiaWK ty ss 
a Christiaa, depended. 

Shall I undergo the unpntation of *^r«iigiown ]» 
fai '* — offimancism I— if I here state, thaton my knees^ 
and beneath the ontspreading of an aacieDt oak, on s 
Sabbath aftamon, I first received the im p tea aio n that 
there waa something wtoog— if not in the diuims 
whidi I preached, at least in my asetfaod of atating and 
enforcing them. I preached against every viee^-^ en- 
forced every virtue,— -I steeped my exhortalieQe in afl 
the Oil of fJBeling, .arrayed them in all the sparitle of 
sunile, in all the force of argument,— yet still they were 
oomparatifely incffieknt I read over my Bible anew, 
aod,inpartienlar,the£pMesof Paul; the aeaka seem- 
ed to foil from my eyes. I had an along been putting, 
inadvertently, the cart before the horse. I had been 
exhorting the blind to see,— 4fae dead to fo d ,— t he Ispse 
to run,— 4fae deaf to hear,— 4Uid my exhortations had to- 
mhiated in-«nothing. In looking around me, I saw that 
the labours of many ministers, whose talents and ocqntre- 
menta were by no means of a superior oast, were not eidy 
aeeeptaUe, bat higMv useful,— that their churches woe 
well filled, and their bearers delighted with tiielr mfaiis- 
try. In kokhig inwards, I could not but feel, that lo 
exhort to obedieace, without pointing to the means, 
was litde kss than an insult, or an absurdity. I im- 
mediately threw aeide my pen, my papers, my argu- 
ments, my pathetie addressee $ and^ with the BiUe dee- 
trine of ^* DiTiMK AID " to be eoudbt and to be hn* 
ported, ere one movement can be mode adva nta g e o usl y 
m the Christian travel, I readied at once the eoutee ef 
the evil,.«^OTested attention, — dothed my pulpit stsirs 
with red mantles and grey haire, — flUed tiie dnudi 
from door to door, — snd, aa an experimeminm tmeit, 
almost immediatdy rilenced my yawning auditen. 

So far my expcalence goes; and with a word or twosf 
inf^cnee, I shiUl ooncltkle. 

The doctrines df the Cross, taken indMsrhfoadnlaBi 
most evaogdioal leiMe, are tiie ei^ doecrioes «bfcky 
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being toitad to ik$ Mdgcockt of oar nature, wU], or mb 
be ttMuL Yoa may reaiony but the people sleep— 4W, 
if awake, iSbe argament is either misapprehended or soon 
forgotten. You may make moTinc appeals to the feel* 
ingB ; but the iron taken from me furnace does not, 
with greater certainty^ harden into steel, than does the 
natural bent andar sudi tempcvary and e ^an escs nt tx^ 
dtement* Yoa may giro new meanings to old words, 
and diMOvar great critical talent and taste in your dis- 
quisitions, bat the hard-wroogfat artisan will not ap* 
predate your labours. Whenerer, however, you uke 
up the doctrine of exposition, and hold up to his view a 
pietnre of himsdf, such as he is compelled to recognise, 
in all his native incapability and deformity, yoa hive a 
hold of Us atteotkm, and through that grasp yoa may 
drag him, or, mora probably, drmm him, horn darkness 
unto light— from thie power and dominion of sin, to the 
power and the privileges and the frasdom of the sons of 
God. 

Then b an advantage, too, in country congregations 
in particular, in extempore language* The speaker 
tiias, and tbas only, idcntUfes himself wMi his hearers. 
In propdf tioo as he acts upon them, they act upon him 
in retard. In the act and the attitude of one who is 
counselling from the heart the hearta around him, the 
apeaker feels an expansaveness of soul, and a facility, a 
richness, a warmth, and even an elevation of expression, 
which. In the solitude of his closet, he would never have 
attained* Ha feeb tet he is traced at the helm, md 
that whilst the ship advances under his control, he him* 
self is boma idaog in the very act of diractine. JSxtaaii. 
pore langaage ia, of all odwrs, the best suited to a coun- 
try congregation ; its very redundanci es and inaccuracies 
raider it so much the fitter vehicle for conveying a last- 
ing iinpression. The great error of written sermons is, 
their accuracy and fre^lom from redundancies and re- 
petitions.—*^ Gntta cavat lapidem." When the same 
idea is repeated again and again, imder varioaa and 
ahlfring aspects, as is genemlly the esse in axtampore 
addresses, the hearer*8 attention is not only arreated, but 
Jlxedy upon tlie subject of discussion. In approaching 
to the edifice, he haa various peeps from various open- 
ings in the winding avenue. Now the frontway bursts 
npoo his view from the left — now upon the right— now 
it moves away, and seems to lose itself amidst the trees 
OBI the one hand, and now amidst the gardens and the 
ahrubbecies on the other, and long ere the visitor haa 
alighted at the portal, his imagination has compassed, 
and his memory hsa stored up, Sia various aspects which 
the edifice presents. It is no longer to him the naked 
and uAassodated oudme of a simple building, but has so 
mixed and mingled itaelf wi& situation and sanshiae 
—with li^ and shads with tiaa, garden, park, aad 
ahrobbery, that anv one of thaia associationa will in- 
stantly recall the whole. 

If this illustration apply to extempore address^ in 
general, it is peculiarly appropriate in evangelical preach- 
ing. Thara is a ricfamas and a latitude in gospd 
dnctfiaa, and go^ imagery, and goapel fseling, paca. 
liarly adapted to amplifica&m and ilkiatrataon. The 
naiced aad definite virtuea and vioea prsaent to the eye 
of the orator a sharp and a diatinct outline. There is 
no blending or shaoing — no hovering indistinctness on 
cba oonflnea of eadi ; but the Mount and the Temple 
of Zion are softened aad sublimed on the eye, by the 
deaeaadmg radiaaea of nnaeen divinity. It is impoosible 
to coaAonplate them without feeling diat aU the snr- 
rounding landscape is hallowed by their preasnae, aad 
that the pointa mm which they may be viewed, and the 
lights under which they may be seen, are numerous, 
witfied, and striking. It is not possible to touch a string 
in the mighty hirp of Revelation whididoes not awaken 
another— jtfid another—^till the whole instrument be at- 
tuned into harmony aad ootroborative intonation. Mar* 
nestnets, too, thai fiist, second, and third thing in all 



popular addresses, is infinitely more compatible with 
extempore than with preconceived language. To what 
does Dr Chalmers owe nine-tenths of Uj popularity, but 
to his furious and overwhelming eamestnesSyi— to the 
swelling features^— the hoarse intonations,—^ convul- 
sive graspings,— the onward, upward, sidelong, grace- 
less movements, — ^the all that indicates to every child in 
the passage, and every gazer in the doorway, that the 
speaker is completely in earnest,— that, sa w&h the com- 
batanta at Thrasymene, even an earthquake would pass 
under him unnoUced, wliilst he is grasping and throt- 
tling his subject ? But if Chahnras, all powerful as 
he is, even under the disadvantage of dose and pertina- 
cious reading, were to disen^^ige himself from the Bible 
and the cushion, and to stand forward in the pulpit aa 
he does in public meetings and assemblies, how much 
would be aaded to hia g^pantic stature, and how irre- 
sistible would be that earnestness, which was cramped 
and hampered by no reference to pre-expiessed sinules 
and pre-tracad characters! 

Let every voung preacher, then, be an evangelical 
preacher ; and, should his lot be in the country, let him 
carefully study his text, attune his whole soul to the 
spirit and importance of his subject, and then, in the 
faith that utterance will be given, let him utter boldly, 
earnestly— .and lie will thus utter successlully— the mi 
saga of Qod to maii# T. 6. 



TBI BNOLfflB LABT. 
A TKAOXVVT. 



I RAD gone one ewning with my old fticnd, the Mi- 
nister of Olenfinnan, to viait aoma of his parishioners. 
It was a summer evening, and the brsasa awcpt past, 
balmjr with the odours of the birch tsecs and the moun- 
tain heather. In the midat of that romantic solitada 
stood a cottage, the tasteAil simplicity of which oocra- 
sponded well with the wild and interesting scenery. 

^* That cottage,*' said my fidend, <* waa once the le- 
aidenee of no common men. Itwaaii) the winter of 17— 
that twobfotbers eame lo dwell in it ; their namea, their 
rank, were alike a myatery. They called themaelves 
Fita Clare ; but it was undentood that such was not 
their real designation, and the rustic dwellers of the 
glen knew too Iktle of namea or heraldry to have &lt 
interested in the matter. I, however, felt a deep and 
searching interest ; for the bearing of these two brothers 
was noble and commanding. They wore the Highland 



mg. xn _ 
dress — they were inseparame — shunned all social inter- 
course, and sought only tbe society of each other. When 
they walked together hi our lonely glens, with thehr black 
plumea mingling with their blacker hair, they looked 
aa though tl^ had been bom to aoeptrea. 

*^ There came with them a fair and dyinggirl. The 
tie which bound her to their fortunes was. Me aU con- 
nected wiA them, mystariona and anknowa. A wife 
she waa not; and even though the name af the BngUsh 
maiden had npt differed Irom that of tbe brothers, her 
southern accents would have told she was the native of 
another land, whilat the Fits Clarea were evidently of 
Scottish birth. And yet the breath of ensure could not 
have lighted on thepureand gentle creature ; and rhen she 
wandered among our woods, in her melancholy beauty, 
the rustic turned aside from his path that he might not 
disturb the < English bdy.* Every Sabbath she came, 
leaning on the arm of the elder Fitt Clare, and humbly 
seated herself in the house of Ood. I never shall fbrget 
her, as she sat there in her pale loveliness, with her 
calm eyes raised to the heaven to which she wsa hasten- 
ing. Sometimes I thought, when I saw her of a Sab- 
bith morning, that a healthier bloom waa begfaming to 
clow upon her dieek. Alaa ! that bloom waa but the 
fearful biigbtaeas of disease. Sammer pa a sa d away, 
and autaam came; vid not to fast did the yellow leaves 
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THOUGHTS AT MIDNIGHT. 
By WmamZgnne^, Juihor of '^ ^tfulFandei/* ic, 
ATOiAhoary while the toil-woni htubaodnmi deflpetfa-- 
While GnlU wildly re?^ and Woe darUy weepetb^ 
In my pale midDigfat witoh would I humbly addiwi 

thec^ 
Bewech thy fofglYeiiee^ and feryidly blew ihee^ 
My&therl—MyGod! 

My yean are not many— my eins withoot nambtfu* 
I have walk'd in a dream, now I wake from my dnmbir, 
And look on the part in the paat which I've bonier 
Aa a traT^«>il'd garment in wearineee worn. 
And thrown off at em. 

How liappy*are they who ean find, in reflection, 
No thought thatcries, Shame I noabhorr'dreoQlleetkm; 
Whoee days ehed the light of tranqaOUty round them, 
To cheer and aqppett wbon the wodd haa boond them 
With aoai-plUflf diafaM. 



fade upon the bmnches, as ftded the face of ^ fidr Eng- 
lish g&l. 

^« At last, I was one erening called hurriedly to the cot- 
tage of the strangers, and I was led to the chamber of 
the lady. She lay upon a couch, supported by pillows ; 
and it was evident that the hand of death was heavy 
upon her. The elder of the brothers leaned against the 
bed ; his face was hidden by his hands, and by the dark 
masses of his black and dismered hair; but the convul- 
sive groans that shook his giant strength betrayed the 
agony of his sorrow. The younger brother, too, was in 
the room, but his grief was quieter and more eompoaed. 

* You must now leave me,' said the dying sufierer, 
extending to each of the voung men a ftir mde hand. 
The vounger pressed his Ups often and fooaly on that 
little hand, but the elder threw himself passionately upon 
the couch, and flooded her face with his teait. * You 
roust go, my beloved,' she softlv whispered, * else time 
will not be allowed me to reveal'^— 

*' Yes ! yea I' inferrupted the young man. * it most 
be so indeed ;' and imprinting one more mmtic kiss 
upon her pale brow, he rushed from the apartment. 

'^ The ladv turned her eyes after him with a long and 
eager gaxe; then, with a strong effort, raised herselfupon 
the piuow, and looked wistftilly upon my face, as though 
she would fain have made me the hearer of some mdan- 
didly tale. The struggle waa vain—no sound passed 
forth from her dying lips— the darkness of death was al- 
ready on her Inow, and her sweet eye had become glased 
and heavy. Once I thou|^t I heara her munnnr, * My 
babe— my fair darling.' But I know not ; for the sounds 
were low and broken. I bent more doaely over her | but 
it was too late,— h^r lips moved no longer,— and ere I 
could leave h^ side, she was a corpse. 

^ When I told the melancholy event to the two bro- 
thers, the younger bent his head, and sidd, « It is the 
will of Ood;' but the elder fdl down hi a fit, like a 
weak woman, at my side. We placed him on a condi, 
and I opened a vein,and then left him to.his brother's care. 

*' When I next saw the strangers, it was at the burial 
of the fair creature they had lost. The brow of the 
elder brother bad assumed an air of stem and hi^ieless 
desolation } and when he heard the earth rattle on the 
coiSn, the blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils. 
On tile following morning tb^ had left the glen ; and 
now, the only remembrance of'^those mrstirloas poople 
is the green grave of the English lady.'^ 



But wreldied is he whoee Gtfecr is in UittdnesB, 
Who Johis hands with hatred, and battles with kindneM : 
Who, keenly alive to a fine sense of pleasmv^ 
Abandons the cup of delight for a meamre 

Of poison moet fool I 
And snch haite I been, bnt too long, to my aotrvw; 
I*ve done tiiat to-day whidi I wq^ for to-menvw ; 
StiU Wvhig the right, and the wrong stiU pnniiii^ 
Making vowa to be wise^ and yet madly mewing 

OM follies agafau 

I htcfn dfeama— I have dreams by these dull midnight 

embers, 
Of tUnga which my sonl with 
Of dear household sesnea^ ^Hiere at 

hearted. 
With eyea raining tean^ in my boyhood I parted 
From friends now no 

Thehr seats are all en^ty-it wwe vahi to deplon than; 
Yet I wish that dark fiite for one hoar waold realsn 

them, 
Unta from hie lipa whom thoee Und ones laved dearly, 
They heard his heart'e grief diat he emsever^y 
Their food boeontf paln'd. 

That wish Is opposed by the Jnstioe of Heaven ^-. 
*Tia right man should auifor before he's foi^ven; 
AndO! never dagger cut keener or deeper. 
Than mlass regret o'er the poor sQent sbepcr 

WeVe ii^nred and hned I 

I see through the hittioe the stars dimly gieanUng— 
Bleat beacons of hope o*er a troubled eea beaming— 
I turn from thefar light to the being that made them. 
And pray that the beanty in which he array*d them 
May one day be mine I 

Thon know^st— O vnknown lowborn to 



Who art iN^iat than art— hast been sdU-ahaltbc,^ 

Thonknow'st that tiiy creature^ now hnrnUed befontheci 
With hia wesk human sense doth sincerely adore thea— 
Then hear Um I— O hen I 

hear hfan f— now hear Um, while the fire of hk ipirft 
Is undimm^d by the curse all are boon to faihcrit! 
And grant that, unmoved by lifo's Joy or lifo's sorrow, 
Man'a smile or man*a frown, he may act on the metrow 

The thoughts (tf to-night. 

1 ask not for rlchea-.4br power I care not^ 

To win Ifaem as most mortals win them, I dara noU-i 
And the fimie tiiat I ootet, m never here know it— 
I m^ not deserve it— yon cannot bestow It, 

BUndbrothmofcUiy! 

Bntgnideme^OGodl hi a eoorse stOl improving t 
As thia orb niand the son, hi thy lig^ alwaya movliy ; 
And let nought unholy arise to oonoeal thee 
F^rom hfan wIm^ whenever he ceaaes to fod thee^ 
Contentment haA noneu 

May mylifo.time|^onastheeenight-aandaaragQi^ 
To elemity'e ooean, a quiet atream flofdng ; 
O my aonl, be thy watera stm pni« aa they n0w aia I 
StiU blesird^-aest they wander-O Lard ! wM Oiy 



To turn them to thee! 

Then in grssp thy cold hand, mystic Deatii I as the heary 
High-prieet of a temple with clouds on its gkvy ; 
And though hi the portal the pilgrim may folter. 
Hell forward with Joy vriien he thinks of the iter 
Bright bomhaf wItUn 1 
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STANZAS 

WUTTBK ABOVK THE COFTIIT OF MY FATBIB. 

By WWkm Uajfne. 

Mt Iflody ipWt may go forth. 

And Mffdi lliifl mortal sphere. 
It ne'er will And roch precious eerth 

As that whioh slumbers here ; 
For fai H deeply Be the whole 
PriedeM affeetioiis of my souL 

Tei ! not a thought of lore Is left 

Within my throbbing breast ; 
My heart, ibrlom and deeply deft. 

Lies buried in dsric rest ; 

Into the edd breast of the dead. 

My fcther ! oft with JoyfW glow 

I thought to be the stay, 
On whidi the worn and drooping bongh 

Of thy declining day, 
A firm and healthy hold might find, 
Kcr tremble in Misfortane*b wind. 

But suddenly and stem, thou hast 

Been torn away from me ; 
And wildly through my heart has pMs'd 

The blow which shlTor'd thee ; 
I fdt the spirit's life-blood flow. 
And in me tridde deep and slow. 

I cannot raise mine eye to heaTen, 

To gaxe upon thee ther^ 
My lofty thoughts in Tain have siriten 

With terrible despair ; 
My lore, my whole affections stay 
De^ centred in thy wasting day. 

And yet I call to mind the time 

When we would fondly speak 
Of Hying in another dime 

Than earth's, so dark and bleak— 
And in my ndnd I fed onoe more, 
The struggle from the earth to soar. 

But tie in Tidnp-'tis like the friOl 

Conyukions of the bird, 
Stretdi'd, sordy wounded, in theTal^ 

Its flutterings unheard,— 
In Tidn it wildly diakes its wing, 
It cannot from the ground upspring. 

And yet-and yet— I know this btack 

And awful fit wUl fly, 
And let my struggling spirit back 

To look inspired on high. 
Where greatly blest abidest thou— 
But ah! I cannot do it now. 



SCOTCH AND SK0LI8H SONGS PRBNCHIFIBD. 
lV.^T€Bmk$cmdBrae$o\ bonnk Doon. 
Rirage teiaill^— doux o&teauz, 
Ne montm plus votre all^gressel 
Nediantez plus, petite oiseanz, 
Ayes %ffd a ma tristesse ! 



Tu romps mon eovir en gaioulUanty 
Oisean, apX dans les fleum te plaisy^ 
De Jours heureoz me sonvenant, 
De Jours partlv-^ I pourJantaSs! 

Id J'aimais ihlre on douz tour. 
Voir des roders le bean mfiangi^ 
Oh. diaque oiesau chantant IVmonr 
Fait ^*it l*lNnour mon diant syranga. 

Hon ooBur frit gai,-je pris la rose^ 
•prf,pjA«ui ii Trai d'Amoqr diyine; 
Mon finm amant a pris ma rose^ 
£t ne m*a laisB^ ^e r^^ne I 

v.— Ify Xotw'f Ml Germany. 
Mon amant est loin de moi ; 

Itenyoyex4e ! 
D eombatte pour son Roi, 
MabUm'aJur^safol; 

RenToye»-le! 

Son arm^e est d peUte ; 

Renvoye»>Ie! 
Faut mourir ou prendre fidtc^ 
Layaleurasalimite; 

B«nvoyea4e! 

Ton amant ffsrdalt sa fd ; 

Bdle darnel 
Mabilpiritlofaidetd, 
CombaMaat pour notre Roi ; 

Tristedame! 

Ah! son &me est done rayle; 

nestmortl 
n ne Terra plus Julie^l 
Ni son ahn^ patrie :— 
Tout m*est obscur en Tie; 

Flaias mon sort ! 



LoaicA. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIB8. 

Rbat Moanaii \ sad VAi.aaiB, oa thb Cttadbi. of thi 
LAK».-Copl«sof thew wwlu, which hsTe Jiut iwied, oar en 
aboattoiMoeftomtiM Edfaibuiih Pieii, rawdisd iu too late ii 
the week to app«r among our Utsisry notkei to-day, but wi 
hopttodoJnttketobodiBextSftturday. TheflntiiaNovdii 
thzee TolttBM, sad tha Mooud a PoMn in two. They are thi 
jfrlHMOff of two authon who hate not hitherto been beftxethi 



OaoAM AHD PaasBTTaaiAHfc— The diaeiuilaii exdted « 
thb inl^eotdoM not wam likely loon to lose Itaintetert. Betide 
the pamphlet by CMaicos, whieh we leiiewed tome wedtt ago 
twooStenuediotaytoaiipeaiw The one eDtlOed, " Oteerra 
tiooe ou the Um of laitnaiMnta] Mudc in tiie Publie Wonhip o 
God. addie^dtothe paople of Scotland in gwetd, and to th. 
Members of the Relief Sjnod in partkulari by a Pre«bytcrtan. 
The other, " An Apology for Instrumental Music in Churches, 
which we onderstand will be ftom the pen of tha Rev. Mr Aader 
son of Otaiiow, one of the Relief Clergymen hi that dty. 

The Editor of tiie BUgin Courier ann oi m rea a new monthly 
Miscellany, to be called the " Eloim LiraaAaY Maoaxiivb.' 
Each Namber U to contain 56 closely printed ISmo pages, and i 

to cost only 6d. 

Mr Colbum has aanooneed a New Weekly Paper, the fin 
number of which to to appear neat Saturday, to be called " Thj 
Covar JooaNAL." Its pages are to Itontoh a mtagled record aa 
renew ofaU matters and erents, (poUtkal sul^Jects alone ocoepi 
ed,) which are calculated to interest that dass of readers who com 
witWnwhat is understood by the "Court Circle.- Thto ma 
leem to be an toterfcrence with the peculiar prorince of th 
Jferaiag Poit, and one or two other Iksh ionaWe new^aperst bu 
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it is in the 

Th0 Saoood ToktflM <>f Mr TytliK^ Uictory of SootfiBid it an. 
nounead for the f5th of this month. This volume hilnfa down 
the History to the Aoeession of the Hoose of Stewart; and oon- 
talns an eniiuiry into the eoodition of Ihe people of Soothmd* in 
those early timet. 

We are informed fliat MoMe has » new nnslcal woik In « sUte 
of coatidermbla flnwtidwtai, whidi ha detl gn a t fit , "Legendary 
Ballads." Maoyof tbeoldmclodietaxeaeleetedbyhimsdf.and 
others supplied and liaimoniaed by Sk John Sterenasn, his old 
IHcnd and ooadiutor. 

If r Sheridan Knowlesf " Alfted* is still in the hands of the Com- 
mittee of Drury Lane, who paid hfan, aome tfane ago, three hnn- 
dredgumeas for the ME* whiob tlM pnsaBtlaHae laAiseB to give. 
The Management of CoTttt Garden hcfe expressed their wilhng- 
ness to pay the sum t hut tfaii oflbr the Dniry Lane Committee 
hate declined. 

Sin HuMPHnrr Datt.— Sir Humphrey Dary^ death was an- 
nounced ofBdaUy at n reeentmesJti^} of the French Institute t but 
later intdUgeoce luu reached this eountry from Roroe» by which 
we learn that this emtaicDt hidlvidual is not only still in the land 
of the ttring, but titat fait health It impiofing to mueh as to af* 
ford foir hopes of his ultimate laaovery. 

The first number of an Irish Catholic Magasbie, with themotto 
"Happy homes and aiUafireer* hat Jutt been pubUthed in 
Corlu 

In the aubaUenii forthcoming 'vohuw of Talet of n Cheltea 
Pensioner, there are six Tales,— The Gentle Recruit,— A Day on 
the Neutral Ground,— Saratoga,— MaTda.— A Pyienean Adven- 
ture—and The Rivals. The work will appear speedQy. 

MsBTiwo ov FyMcnna.— This elegant and gentlemanly exhi- 
bition, which is got np anoually, with much taste, by Mr Roland, 
takes place in the Assembly Rooms next Saturday, when the oom- 
bined influences of mnslo and bright eyes wlU no doubt excite the 
ilf<i«<et to the moat bcilUant Hiata of arms. 

MuBXAT'a CowcssT.— We wera |SaA to pereelve that Mr Mur- 
ray's Conoert*room, on Tuesday evening last* was filled to over, 
flowing. Ate violinist* Mr Murray is not mote distinguished for 
delioacy and expression, than for fire and force of execution. 
Compositions which teem to have been intended to baflle all hu- 
man fiddle<eticki aretohim amerepatthne, and Mayaeder or Bal- 
lot present to him no greater difllcultict than he would find in a 
Scotch itrathtpey or Irish jig. We m en t io n ed last Saturday that 
Miss Inverarity was to sing foe ttie first time in public at this con- 
cert We were much pleased with heriiete// she has a rich and 
powerftil voice* with which* after a little more cultivation and 
study, she may accomplish great things. 

DATin WiLKia.— (From the O^tfiard LUerary Gdtf^r.)— The 
genius of Wilkie it at once original and natkmal. Thetranquil* 
andtaarehfa^ and aancnttic spirit of the North U visible in all 
his compositions. He seldom rltea into the region of poetry i and 
haa no vIsIobs of angela aseendit^ and descending. His heart 
and hand are with d o m esti c lifo i and in seeaet of houtdmld hap* 
pineat or torrow be It unrivalled. He haa the excellence of the 
Dutehschool* without its ooaaaional grossncss i and he has added 
n tendemesa and pathoa of his own, which Uft his works into the 
region of ptffect purity and deganee^ Hit delioaey it, indeed* 
remarkable! not the dalioaey alone which eludea what 1^ oflbn- 
sive to modesty, but that nice perception of character, which 
avoidt'Vhatever It broad* staring, and enfre. Hla geaiw leema 
akin to that of Alhm Ramaayt and be hat the tame graphie taate, 
aid the same skiU In delhieating ordinary lifo, which disttognish- 
ed the author of the Gentle Shepherdi lAile the fteedom of hia 
touches, and the foscination of his grooplng, remind us of Bums. 
On an his eariy compositions, his native land is imp rtai e d very 
legibly; and we love him for it— Since Wilkie painted his first 
pictures, he has travelled In France and Italy, hi Germany and 
Spain; and the character oi his later works bears evidence of fo* 
reign lands. He has painted Pilgrims at Rome, and Patriots in 
Spain ; and had he not done sudi wonders before, we would have 
welcomed his new productions and his change of style as we wish 
to welcome all the works of our benefactors. But we think on 
the Blind Fiddler, on the Village PoUtidans, on the Rent Day, 
or on the Reading the Waterloo Gaiette; and the Washing the 
Feet of Male or Female Pilgrims, the Hymn to our Lady, the 
Siege of Saragossa, and the Patriot's Council of War. fode away 
before them. Vet there Is great beauty of grouping, and nice 
sense of flhamcter, and the most exquisite shnplidty, and rich 
depth of colour, in theae compositions, and we are not sure that 
they are not the best of his works. But our heart li ao faitensely 
national* ttiatwecannot fitol their beauty as we ought Weln- 



ment that such n spirit should aqoander ita tliei^lh am Ital^ 
and Spaniardt, and leave aomany aeanea of homebred J07* and 
humour* and aarionanett* unembodied. Why dionU ht mA 
abroad for what he can find in abundance at home? Kvery vil- 
lage abouiult with chameteri every glen has ita little coterie of 
peesants and politicians: ttie rustic at the ploogh, the abepterd 
on the hni* the weaver at his kxmi* and tte "**»r".«f^e> {g ^^ 
forge, ere all charaelsrt, after their Und* modified by 
ttancetand education. To one acquainted with the firaalde 
Joyroenta, the rustic delights* tlie amusing absurdltiea, and 
less folHes* of the agricultaral popohithm of the island, a thoo- 
send pioturet present themselves, fsnblfeweil with the oclgiMl 
spirit and feeling of Old Kngland. Our national poetry, too, is 
foil of Images of grace and beauty; and the tonga of f^cnUend 
alone contain more scenes of n domestic end chivalrous natore 
ttian the whole Royal Academy could embody in a oentnry. 

Royal Socibty.— At the last meeting of the Royal Society at 
Edinburgh, on the Olh inetant the KelA Medal* which bad been 
aiUudged to Dr Brewster, wes delivseed. Hie lato Alcxaa. 
der Keith, Esq. of Donnottar, conveyed the sum of caie tfaoo- 
sand pounds to trustees, to be applied in the manner which 
they should think best to promote tcientifie Improvwmestfs. 
The trustees having had the approbation of Mr Keith, pre- 
aented six hundred pounds to the PresidMit and Oonaell of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh* as an imaBenahlr fond, ttie iate. 
rest of which* for two successive years, should be given as a 
prise to the author of the most important discovery in adeaoe 
made during the same period. In eny part of tiiewoild: buteom- 
munieated, for flte first rime, to the Royal Soeietyof Edinbniglw 
and afterwards published In their TransaotianB. Some tfmeagOk 
the prise for the first biennial period was awarded by the oonneii 
toDrBrewster. Thepriae, mnristii^ agreeably to thaterms of 
doiuition, of a gold medal* and a handsome piece of plate^ was de- 
livered to Dr Brewster, by Dr Hope, V.P.R.S.E., at the mectiBg 
of the Sodety, held ht their HaU on the 6th current Dr Hope 
then stoted, that the diaoovery for which the priae was awarded, 
was that of two new fluids existing in minute oavitiea in tiie inte- 
rior of the crystals of several different minerals. 

Theatrical Gom^.- The Coburg, Sadler^ Wdla, theSoncy, 1 
and the Addphi, have brought their winter season to a dose* hot 
are soon to reopen. Duerow is at Astley% and as wooderAii as 
ever. Easter spectadesare about to be produced at both the large 
houses.— Keen hat been performiiv la Cork. We 4w wonder 
that he has not been brought here.— We have had Miss F. H. 
Kelly for four nights* In whose praise we cannot say much. She 
is to be succeeded on Monday by T. P. Oooke— tlie ««il»r* and 
the moMflrr.- The young lady we mentioned In our last, made 
heri&ftM< in the part of RoHiM on Tuesday. She la pretty, and 
has a sweet deer voice; but fttnn her inexperienee aad ap f M e nt 
timidity, it Is Impoaslble yet to dedde aa to her abifities. Her 
Chief foult seems to be a want of animation; andwethliAitright 
to say* that if she aspires to the premier r^U here, she has stiU a 
great deal to leaim.— Alexander Is to open the Caledonian Theatrt 
for a month next Wedneeday. 

Weekly List or Perfokxakces. 
April 11—17. 
Sat. The Young Quaker, 4 Kiv ottd Osor. 
Mov. Romeo amd JuUet, ^ BetUe hap. 
Tuna. Point rfUonour, PertomoHaa, ^ RoHae. 
Wan. Jane Shore, Day t^fter ihe Wedding, t^ D^ 
THva. JeaUmt Wifi, 4 Fo^io. 
Fni. Theatre doted. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Ettrick Shepherd requests us to mention on what snl^eet 
we should like his next ooromunlcati<m to be. All we cdn say is, 
that with the genius he brings to bear upon every snblect we do 
not think he can go wrong. Let it be grave or gay— vene or 
prose— Just as the mood is on him. The great rule we should like 
nim to attend to is, that the eooner he favours us die better. 

We shall be glad to receive the Botanical and Medical Notkei 
which have been obligingly offered us.— The ardde by ** A 
Northern Correspondent" will appear as toon as we can find 
room for it— A review of Dr Meraei's *' History of the Fine 
Arts" hi our next.—" R. T. T." of Glasgow makes some sugsts- 
tions by which we may profit. The autofiraphs we nomlsed soese 
time ago will be delivered with an early Number of the JoinurAL. 

In our next* a sctne translated from the WaJlenetein*t Cunpof 
Schiller. 

We are much pleaaed with •' The Aukt Begpr Man,** bet 
should like to know a little more of its history.— There is good 
promise in ** A Scene at Sea," by *' L.** of Greenock.— We rvrct 
that the Unes by «« W. A,** the Venes «< On Spring,* and ••The 
Song of the Spirit,*' will not suit us. 

Our London Letter of this week it nnavoMaUy postponed. 
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p ADVERTISEMENTS^ 

^XHmneeied wiih Science^ LUeraittre, and the AH$. 

' WAVERLEV NOVELS. 

Of^tkejirtiof June will be pubUthed, 

IJItOBlBBO ST PBEMIMIOM 

€o the Sttng'f jIBMit l!Err«dmt0 ilUicvts, 
VOLUME FIRST 

OV A JIBW ■»ITIOM OV 

THE WAVBRLBY NOVELS; 

TO M eOirTUI(7KO Xir MOITTHLT TOLUXX^ AIVUU AYS 

COftftKCIKO, 

WITH A OSNSEAL FBBFACBy 

AW iHTftoDucnoir to xach ifoyxL, 

AVO KOTXI, HItTOmiCAL AKB ILLUSTftATITSi BT 
THE AUTHOR. 

with FiontiipimsM and Vignttto TiU«, ftom D«lfM 

Sutotad cxprMftly for th« present Edition* by the 
MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 
It Imm beM the oeeeelanel oeeupetioa of the Aothor of Wever- 
ley, for eeverel yean peat* to reriae end eorrect the ▼ohimimNU 
ferieeoTNorele whiA peie under that name} in order that, if 
they ahovld ever appear as his a vowed prodnctioos, he mloht len- 
dcr then in some degree descnrinf of a eontinuanee of the pol^ 
lie favour with iriiich thev have been honoured ever sinee their 
first appearance. For a loof period, howerer. It tee m ed Hkely 
that ne improved and iUus&atcd edition which he medluted 
would be a porthumous pu M leat i oB. But the eourae of events, 
wfaieh oeeaAOMd the disclosure of the Author^ name, having, in 
a great nupaauM, restored to him a sort of paiantal eontrol over 
these Worksi, he is naturally induced to give thsm to the mess in 
a oorreoted, and, be hopes, an improved form, while UtB and 



> pormit the tasli of revistag and iUustrattag tiiem. Such 
his purpose, it is n ecess ar y to my a ftw words on the pfam 
of tlmpiDpoaed Edition. 
In etetiog it to be revised and 



_____ ;^l,^• :. :- -.l:..:.,mA 

that any attempt is made to altrr the t^nor of the stories, th^' ctui- 
raeCer of the aetors, or tlie sirfrit of the (Ualogue. There is no 
doubt ample room ior emendation in all thcto points,^but v, hoe 
the tree aUs it must lie. Any attempt to obviate critiirism , i tw* 
ever Just, by altering a work akeady in the hancU of the i Ic, 
Is generallT unsuoeessAiU In the moit improbable fiction he 
reader still destees sooie wixoivraiMembla nee, an d docst n <^ o Ish 
that the incidents of a tale fiunitiar to him should be air to 
suit tlietasle of eritifOSk or the csprice of the author himseli liis 
proceee of feeUag is so natural, that it may be observed c\ c n in 
ehildraa* who cannot endure that a nursery atory should bo re. 
pented to them diArtntly from the manner in which it was first 



But without aHeriag, in the sll^test degree^ either the story, 

the mode of telling it, the Author hm taken this opportunity 
^ eorrect enon of the press and slips of the pen. That su» 
sifeottid esist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the Publhtos found It their interest to hurry tlMough tlie press 
aaueeessioaof the eariT editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not toe usual opportunity of revisfton. It is 
hoped that the present edition will be found Aree from enon of 
that accidental kind. 

The Author hes also ventured to make some emendations of 
a diflbrent character, which, without bdrig such apparent devb^ 
tions trom the original stories as to dittorb the reader's old asso- 
ciations, irlll, he uinks, add something to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrative, or description. These oonsist in oecaslonal 
pruning where the language is redondairt, oompressioo where the 
etyle ie looee, Infiiiioo of vigour where it Is famguid. the exchange 
of lem Itardble for more appropriate eplthets^sUght alterations. 
In short, like the last touches of an artist, which contribute to 
heighten and finish the picture, though an inexperienced eye can 
hardly detect ta what they consist. 

The General Prefbee to the new Edition, and the Introductory 
Notices to each separate work, will contain an account of sucn 
eitcumstancm attending the first publication of the Novels and 
Tales, as may appear interestinjr in themselves, or proper to be 
oasnmunleated to the public. The Author also proposes to pub- 
liah, on this occasloo, the various legends, fkmily traditions, or 
obaanre historloal facts, which have formed the ground-work of 
Chase Novds, and to give some account of the puces where the 
aoanee are laid, when them are altogether, or to part, real; m 
well as a statement of particular Inddents founded on fiwt ; to- 

"Har with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
aaelent cualoms, and popular superstitions, referred to in the 



Upon the whole, it Is hoped that the Waverley Novels, hi their 
maw drem, will not be fbund to have lost any part of their attrac- 
tiooB In consequence of receiving Ulustrations by the Author, and 
undergoing his careful revWon. 
▲aBOTSFomo, January 18S^ 

PLAN OP THE WORK. 

I. The slae to be roval ISnio, printed in the very best manner, 
•ad hot-pressed ; each voluma to contain abottt 400 pagei, price 
Ja. dooe up in cloth. 

II. Tha publicalioB to.eommenoe on 1st June next i aad to be 
continued regularly, on the first day of each month, till the whole 
ia completed. 

IlL^ieh volume to liave a Frontispiece and Vignette tltle- 
fmge, bothoonuining subifecti iUustntive of the Novel to which 
tnay aMattadiidi 



lY. Tha Work trfll be complelad la F<»tv Totwaa, ^ 
mendng with Wavkrlsy, and closing wiA Woodstock. The 
Author% additions wiU form about two of 



•^ The Bdlttou Is lo far advanced tft pr«ss, that regularity of 
publication may be depended on j and. to such subscribers as may 
wiih to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the Publishers have to 
state, that the whole of WAraauT maybe had oa tfaefirstof 
June, in S vols, for 10s. 

Printed for CADBLL ^ Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Bdin- 
borghi and to be had of averf Bookseller throughout tha 
Kiiigdom. ' , ^ 

SCOTTISH ACADCMY 

OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 

ARCHITECTURE. 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of tbe 

ACADEMY Is now open at thdr Rooms, «4, Watbeloo 
PuLca. ByorderofthaCouBoftL '. ^'^■'"^ 

,^_^^ »« -,.^ w Wm- NICHOLSON, Secretary. 

TSSS^'^.t^y^^ Admittaaea.On.Shill£;naaon 

TlM FIRST REPORT of the ACADEMY to be had at the 
Rooms, and of PAWiai. LuAaob 5, St David Street 



ABERDEEN OBSERVER. 
A ?MSPECTUS of the ABERDEEN OB- 

;irintcd and en. — •'-■ f ||y 

•"' --".'"" '^•^'«', ""i. .w ii.4ny of those who are to l>c rc.iders 

of tiie newspaper have not seen this Prospectus, the Proprietfjit 
deem it neGi-4tiry here to repeat the substance of it* contents. 
Thi'y liavc to acknowledge the liberal manner in which the pubBe 
have came forward in support of their undertaking, and they will 
aiixiou'ily endeavour to adopt such improvements or alterationsas 
art' likely to render the pai»cr of increased value to its Readers. 

f '»CAt Appaias — No exertion shall be fipared to render the 
" * ibsbrver" complete in thi« department To all paasinR events 
ai I public measures ia which the community are interested, that 
dif^ree of attention shall be given which their imporUncc may 
demand; and to the free and temperate discussion of such mSi- 
ter the columns of the Paper shall always be open. Reports of 
tIJ proccedmusof Public Uodies will appear, when these ean be 
ol tincd ; and ample space will be devoted to the News of SeOS- 
la ;{ pfMicrally, sn as to render the '* Observer/' m much as {Xie- 

M.m^^m I'uiiixit^jki* UiPii>A»aM*N¥ wtu tw osndttoted withoac ia> 
gard to any Partv whatever. A Sommanr of the Week's News 
wUl always be given, hi which impartialUy will be particuiarlv 

PIO" 

taken on PoUticiU QueiUoBf^^ " -usually 

' AVn roMMBRCIAL IWT«LLIO«!fCB.— TheiB- 

foi - l'-^l; important Uepartmentt will be ample. Ar- 

rant;^' menu have been matiu to furnish ihe most recent Intelli- 
Eiee frora the principal Markets in the diffbrent paru of the 
ngdom ; eom|)rehcndlnj? the Reports of the Mark- lane and 
Smithficld Markets of the Monday immediately preceding the day 
of PublicaUon ; and of the r.r.un or Cattle Markets held weekly la 
Haddington, Edinburgh, Dalkeith. Dumfries, Glasgow, &c. To 
Shipping News particular attention will be paid; and, upon tbe 
whole, it ia hoped, that the '• Obskrvjer" will be found uRcfol 
- id interesting to the AgricuHuribt, the Merchant, and the Ship. 



WUl always oe given, m wnidi impartiality will be particuia 
studied; and a portion of the Paper will generally be oocup! 
with^Bstraett fkom those Newspapen whlA take &e most p 
mhient part in advocating tha various views which ax« usus 



Miaca&LAiraooa IirFoaicATioir.— Doriag tha war, and fbrsa- 
veral years after its lermhMtioo, NewspsMra wcie SKpeeled to 
contahi bttle ebe than Pohlie News sndPolitical In^iceneei 
but latterly a considerable alteration has taken plaoeb iTmueh 
areater variety of matter is now kwked for by the Readers of 
Newqiapen ; and. in order to suit the prevsillng taste, the " Oa- 
SaaTBa** wUl contaia Notieei of New Publleatioiis, Eztiaeti 
flrom Books of Voyages and Travels, aad firom the most ahly-ooo- 
dueted Periodicabi together with amusing and instructive Se- 
lections firom the MetropoUtan and Provlndal Newspapen. 

ABvaariaiif a.-«ince the notice appeared of the Uitended Pub- 
lication of the •« Oaaaavaa," ro many respecuble Subscribers 
have come forward in support of it, that the Proprietors axe ena- 
bled to sute that, immetfiatcly on iu appeatsnce, it wiU be wide- 
ly circulated In this City s and as arrangements are making to 
procure for it an extensiva CirouUtion in the Country, they con- 
ceive that they may oonfidently recommend it as au caoelle&t ma. 
dium for giving publioity to AovaaTiaaMaaTS. 

The ** OBsaaraa" will be published every Friday momfaig. In 
sufficient tune to be forwardad by the Malta for the Notth. It 
will be printed with new Types, upona large sheet of fine pasari 
aad very few of the Scottish Newspapers will eontain so great a 
quantity of Letter-Press. 

The price of the •* OaaaRTaa" win be the ssaa as that which 
is charged for Newspapers of considerably inferior ilae, vis. :~A 
single Paper, 7d. i Ul, Ids. 6d. per Annum, when deUveiad in 
Town ; and L.l, 12s. when sent to the Country. 

Advertisements and Orders for the Paper may be left at the 
Shop of Thomas SPAaa, Bookseller, Castle Street; or Jobx 
DATiDsoir and Ca 68, Broad Street 

oi« Tkewkok^the FHmHf^ m a i n lMh brtmg ttem, end the 
Fr§$m of the but 4e»cr*pHom pntinify in ass, ordtrt tn Ms 

AbeiSeen, S7th March, 18S8. ^^ 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 



CONSTABLE^S MTSCELLANY. 

Vol. XXXIX. 
Thb day b patdUlied« prli:e 39. 6d. extxa txisxdi, bdiig 

HISTORY 

OP 

SCULPTURE, PAINTING, 
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MR FORD'S COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
PRINTS, PICTURES, &c 

JN Mr Ford's Advertisement, in last weel: 

Literary Journal, there oecunred two importsnt Typccra- 
phieal errors, in the names of two of the Arttfts, whiidi, as t^ 
render^ them uointemgible, we now oorrect. 
For MyterSf read Mytens* 
Dobrafit — D^on* 
Andweareiequailadalao tomAmtimMkami^taaatiam^W 
former AdTcnIiement:— The aMrr Portadta noC named, aiai i 
ta» Portrait of Dobmm, painted by Himaelf i QHera JHtehft. 

Ampnc the Booka axe aome eariooa and early oopiaa of the It. 
"^?!J^^^* *^ P^^ ' <^ ^ ^»°n«r. one ii wilttan in U^. 
endtheother, (a Idnd of Scholastic Hist of the Bible,) is by Prt^r 
ComettoT, who died in 1 1 98— v. S, Diet, HUtorimu!, Of the lu. 
ler, there is an early Lat, version, (St Jerom's.) printed in 15 It 
which has belonged U^ the Abbey of Melrosa— " Meirossauu £i- 
Afr, 1513," and appears to hive been the pioperty of a nencm rf 
the name of " Arcfu SUwatt.** r *- / r« 

Of Mr Fortf* collection of Prints, which form* the most e». 
rioua and most extensive part of his Collectictti, (here.) be rair 
add, that it is rich in the early Masters of the various Schot^ c^ 
Alt, and comprise*, in the Italian School, fine eximpks of the 
works of Mantegna^ Fraricia, Beccafmmi, Datm, PamOgis^-. 
Ac. : is particularly rich in the works of Marc AnttmiomA hi 
Scholarti, v. M. da Ravenna, Ag. Venexian^, JuUo Brntatomf E$. 
Via), the Ghhi, &c. ; also the Caracci, Lanfranco, Bcdaioni^ 
GuiJo and Scholars. The German School contams numerous ad 
fine si>ecimens of the Engravings of J. i-. Mechmcn, Af. SeW«.r« 
GoTitpel, the Master of the Gothic S, of 1470, Albert Dmrer, ffce 
Utile Masters, (as they are usually called,) the Wierirts, andmr- 
licutarly, a fine and complete set of the extraordirary EnjEi«TSfi 
b3f Count Goudt, Hollar Arc. The Dutch and FiemisKSchoE 
Will be found to be equally choice, and to contain manTof t 
works of Lucas mn Uuden^ Breughrl, Bos, FlorU, Oott^\ 
Rubens, Vandyck, Remhrandt, the Vischers, Teniers, Otlade, 
pusart, Bcffa, &c. : and in the department of Landacape ^ 
CatUe are many ut the recherche and rstimable productkWM eit 
long list of great name* in Art. as— Por/rr, Berehem, P. de le^, 
Dm Jardin, Jean van Acken, RsiysdaH, Waterloo, SaUrinct, si^ 
many others, too ntimcroua to mention ; but he must not t^-i 
the L'clebrated names of Claude and PousHn, in Landscape. a£d 
Perellt^s fine work, the Life of Christ, in 60 EtehiOM, iritb a- 
rious variaUons, from the collection of Sir Jos, "riritWt 

His collection of Engh&h Portraits, thoofh mentiooed te, 
k not the least important, and worthy of attention bv tfee t a- 
fcctor; containing some singularly fine and rare tj--ec*imen> tv 
Payne, Mic Passes, Marshall, Deiaram, WhUe, Fait/u^^i^. FT 
iar, Verttic, &c.; and his works of Modern vVrt, tliough rt 
tmall, are, at the same time, very select; containing ir^any choi 
Proofs by Ryland, Bartohtxi, Fitter, &o., and sotne Af^t 
Etehingj by Ladies of distinguished rank, as well as tasie— 
late Duchess of Dei'onshire, Ladies Dashwoad, Grtvme, Oe 
Bates, White, Foster, iLC ^'^*me, ^ c 

*«• The Collection will remain upon View and Sale onlv d j 
ring the present month, at Mns Scott's Lodgings, Now 10, Ge-K-.-^ 
Street, and may be seen any time duriQg the d^ £ros& 10 till i. 
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'J'HESE Powders ^re now very generally knowr 

{ and as ge n e ral 1 y appro v ed , ) f or producing an extnmelv re- 
freshing and pleasant etUrvcscing Drink, and at the — «»* timn 
lafe, iniht, and Cooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to wfee^ 
Indigestion. Hcanbum, and Nausea, and counteract AaditT ia 
the Stomach. If frequently taken, it will generaUy otmate tin 
Dcoessity of having recourse to Calomel, Epsom Salta, and ott^r 
•trong and nauseous medicines, which often debilftstc the fw»n 
without producing the desired effects ; and when tdken afte too 
free an indolgencc m the luxuries of the Table, mrticularlT after 
too "}"ch wine, the usual disagreeable effects will be prcwota!. 

*»* There being numerous inferior imitations of these Pow- 
ders vended, it is necessary to observe, that the J'reparei's naia; 
and address, *• Butler, 73, Prince's Street, Edinburgh,"' aieprtet- 
ed m the Label and Bill accompanying each Box of thegniusie 
Powders. Sold in Boxes only, at fs. 9d., or in neat eascf for ihe 
Country, or Exportation, lOg. 6d. each. The caaca tat ExBorts- 
Won are lined with Tin. and carefully soldered up, ami thus the 
Powders may be preserved for any length of time, in any elimatr 

Sold by the Preparer as above mentioned j also by Bctlsb A 
O). 4, Cheapside, Comer of St Paul's, Umdon : and the priacpa: 
Druggists, and others, in every Town of the Unattd Kiredom. 
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Reap Morden* A Novel. 3 tc^ 
a. A. Douglas. 1829. 



Edinbnrgh. 



This wock imskf »s a lUde. The anthor is bj no 
meaos desUtotcof abflitks, jet his book is full of ab- 
aordities, and, what is worse, serious ofifaices against 
sound morality and correct principle. In some^pimigM 
there is excellent writing, strong original thinking, and 
highly proper notions regarding men and manners ; in 
many others nothing is msco?erable but the most care- 
le« composition, the most distorted and enoneous opi- 
nions, and infringementa, of the most painful and repre- 
hensible kind, on the ordinary laws of polite society, 
not to say of religion and virtue. The general impres- 
sion left by the work is, that the author has talents, 
which he might have turned to a far better use ; but that, 
not being guided by steady principles, and, moreover, 
being p^rticolarlv inexperienced in novel-writhig, he 
has produced a book which, by all ordinary leiMlers, 
will be pronounced dull and disagreeable in the extreme. 
Tkfff IS next to no plot ; and as the persons introduced 
do not in any extraordinary degree excite our sympa- 
thies, the incidents connected with them possess little 
interest. Reay Morden is a young man or respectable 
family and tolerable prospeots, who comes down to 
Edinburgh to study medicine, having previously fallen 
in loTO, fiftt with a Miss Dunsmore, whom he has seen 
onco or twice at Bri^Uon, and then with> servant girl, 
called Sufan, whom he seduces, and afWrwards writes 
false sentiment about, u$que ad nauseam. Getting tired 
of Edinburgh, be visits the Continent, returns to Lcmdon, 
lives in the mostdissipated and profligate manner,attempts 
to commit suicide^ goes mad, is taken to Italy, meets there 
with some ridiculous adventures, having again fallen over 
head and ears in love with a girl at first sight, in a 
wood near Florence, quarrels with )ier, comes home, and 
after writing another volume to make up three^ finally 
marries Miss Dunsmore, and becomes a reformed rake. 
As a story, therefore, Reay Morden is below contempt ; 
and were it not for detached pieces of writing scattered 
through it, and particularly in the first volume, we do 
not know what redeemina points it would have possessed. 
Even these, however, of which we shall say more imme- 
diately, cannot excuse iim recklessness, in point of mo- 
rality, which pervades the whole ; and the fact of this 
recklessness being coupled with some abilities, onl v makes 
their perversion the more conspicuous, and calls more 
imperativelv for the critic*s lash. We are willing to be- 
lieve that this £iult is partly to be attributed to the 
nmtaial careless hardihood oc a youthful writer ; but 
though ^ youth should be fearless and firee,** it must 
be put tbfooffh a course of severe purgation, if it ever pre- 
f ume to assau, in aprinted work, those important barriers 
by which the decencies of life are preserved inriolate. 
On this score ^< Reay Morden" has oar severest oen- 
sjue. 



We have said, however, that the book contains pass- 
ages which indicate talents much above mediocrity ; 
aod, as we are always anxious to cull an author's bes 
things, rather than point out his worst, we subjoin se- 
vcBU extraots, which we are sure our readers will peruse 
with considerable satisfaction. They evidently indicate 
a strong (nuher than a very well regulated or refined) 
mind, whidi thinks for itself, and is not aftiUd to ex- 
its thoughts. 



LOVE AT FZBBT SIGHT. 

^ I always love at first sight. I hate, abhor, detest, 
despise, abjure, the cold calculating clod, who thinks, 
compares, collates ; examines from top to toe by square 
and rule ; enquires about friends, connexions, interest, 
fortune ; dives into petty matters of settlements, pin- 
money, dress, liveries, equipages, and establishmenu ; 
looks into the renUroU, sums the total cent per cent, 
and then proceeds right regularly to court; who, seeing 
a dragon in every woman, and perspective families in 
every girl, trembles at a marriage where Plutus is not 
priest ; and fastidiously shrinking from the fascinations 
of beauty, as the sensitive plant at the touch of a finger, 
retires from the verge of feminine attraction, like the 
seaman from the wave before the frowns of a coming 
gale. No ! I give a loose to my fancy ;-*I revel in 
ideal perfection ; I roll in imaginative splendour ; I see 
my mistress lovelv, young, and fascinating ; I endue 
her with the purity of the vestal hymn of a seraph 
choir, and picture her in my heated brain like the un- 
fading flower of Syria, ever blooming, beautiful, and 
fresh. I would wish to be ever thus in love,— my mis- 
tress absent from my eyes, but her image reflected In 

all its vividness from the mirror of my heart ; ^for 

Where's the honour of loring a woman — of behaving 
dutiful and kind — administering to her wishes, wants, 
and little numberless requisites— soothing her sorrows 
and assuaging her griefs, when she is young, lovely, 
interesting and. of large fortune ? I question much if 
Jupiter hmuelf would have required more to have ren- 
dered him a good husband and constant man. No ! 
'lis the loving, the adoring, the marrying — but in this, 
after all, we need not be too precipitate — a woman you 
have seen but once or twice, of whom you nothing know, 
but that she 4s a woman, and in whom you are Ukely 
to meet all the blandishments of the sex, mingled with 
redprocal love ; or, on the other hand, idl the miseries, 
unhappinesses, and bickerings in the world :— 'tis this, 
and this alone, that constitutes the honour. The very 
uncertainty makes it delicious." 

THOUGHTS OK CHURCH-GOIXG. 

*^ I am ever willing, at proper times and plaees, to 
breathe ray asparatiens to that Being of whose mcompre- 
heoaibility I tremble to think ; with whose goodness 
and greatness I am ever surrounded; and bv whose 
might the heavens, the seas, the winds, and the tides, 
perform their stated tasks, .the wide world his foot- 
stool, the universe his resting-place I But it must be 
•lone, in the thick and silent soUtude of woods, and 
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wildi, and wilderneisesy where the toq^ rocks gire 
g^ory to his name, the mountain torrents thunder paans 
to bis greitnese, and waviag fWests hallelujahs to his 
u ame nstt rahie Majesty H— orln^e meditat i ? e Bi otwentt 
of unfiuhomable thought, when the soul, forgetting and 
forgot by things external, loses itself in iu own awftil. 
nees, and turns to an Ahnighty cause, as the helpless 
infant to the mother's breast I 

^^ In public worship, there is much to disturb attention, 
«•< the pomp and dzcumatance of msii,*..jnany pM. 
sions brought Into action, which slamber in solitude; 
and devotion not unfrequently has little to do with the 
intenal eoondls at the hebdomadid mirgatloii. I do 
not wish to be severe or cynical upon Um fair sex, when 
I say, that I do not think there are many in any one 
congregation, taken at random, howerer large, above 
twenty and below thiitv, who go to pray. Husbands ; 
tittle-tattle; woddly ideas { dress; the confinement 
dmdng the week ; a new bonnet, pelisse, mnff, or bean, 
are afi powerful allurements In Um eyes of females, 
whidi, Mded to the desire of being seen, admired, stated 
at, squeezed, and talked about, would cause them to vi- 
sit the chi4)el of Satan himself, if be were but to become 
a fkshioBable preacher on earth. Let this not be con- 
strued into disrespect or bod opinion of the * down of 
creation.' The fiuiU is in hunun nature, and not in 
them,— *tis in the sex, not the individual. I love 
women too weU not to admire even their peccadil- 
loes. They err from a good motive— they dread sin- 
gularity; andy being naturallv gregarious, wherever 
one goes, all follow. If Lady Evergreen or Mrs 
$ims thinks Dr Crabjaw an excellent preacher and 
good man, she bores her acquaintan ce s until they take 
seats in his chapel ; and if she have a large circle of 
five or six hun&ed friends^ and money to give them 
entertainments, they follow her like a flock of chickens ; 
and, in a month or two^ the worthy doctor's chapel is 
converted, from a house of prayer, to a fashionable as- 
sembly of scented beaux and ribboned belles. Those 
who doubt what I say, had better visit any of the fa- 
shionable ^ killtimes,' or chapels, in London, and then 
they will possibly think less of chapel-going than I d& 
For my own part, I never visited any of these temples 
of fashion, that I did not come out infinitely wone than 
when I went in. lever saw too much to distract attention, 
—400 many beautiful faces, , .and too many eyes darting 
contagious love ; lips that pouted a wantonness of rosy 
health ; Mid forms, and arms, and hands— not to say 
any thing of dress ithst nude me conjure up in fancy 
the palace of Eblia, or the Harem of Samarcand, Tli^ 
was so nmch beauty, and pomp, and human spleadour, 
that the Creator was lost in bis own works.'* 

XDIVBUKOH. 

*' To a Tonng man without acquaintandes, Edin- 
burgh, for the fir^ month or so, is the verv city of blue 
devus, enmtiy and hypishness. There u no part in 
which he can stroU^ and mingle with the youth and 
beanty of the season ; no arcade, where elegant languor 
and fashionable folly may be seen to advantage ; no sa- 
loon, in which all that is frail and lovely bloom, smile, 
and sigh. It is the dty of professions ; Icammg and 
literature there take precedence of fashion and puade ; 
and, instead of the gala beau and flippant coxcomb, 
that one encounters in the west end of Babylon, the 
paper-bearing lawyer, and the hurrymg medical, alone 
obstruct the way. 

** Even Prince's Street is sny thhsg but a fadiionable 
resort ; fbr, except a few awkward, meagre-looking en- 
signs, just on commission, and valetudinarian veterans, 
wounded at mud-waUed forts hi the East Indies, wi^ 
here and there a pallid-faced debauchee of a medieal 
student, looking as if be were the sentry-box, and not 
the watdiman, St diseaaor— one or two reepectably dress- 
ed lawyers, with oecaskmal eountry-eounns, and little 



misses, like Virginias, gdng to schod, — diese is no 
pretension to 0uety or fiuhioQ. The elite do not think 
It quite ^ thing to beseen often in that street^ and yea 
soon become scquahtted within the tscerthat imcai 
there ; and as that part of the terrace, which ia sdllMted 
to promenading, is not extensive, you will, in the eooxse 
of the morning's walk, meet and re-meet the same per- 
sons so frequently, that you may count the wrinkles ia 
the old veterans' faces, and the bought curia on the k- 
dlc^. he«ls. No. ' Shades' Mr 'Tiiea^ Court,* nor 
any place, in short, as I heard a Ck>ckoey, who came tt» 
spend a week in the Modem Athens, exdaim, ' fit ftr 
a CkrisHan.* This was certainly rhetorfeal ; tet ao- 
tiphraiii wm tbe favourite figure of the speakfSp*' 

A student's ivvektort. 
*\ There were seven cane-bottomed di^m, one sofa, 
a tripod stool, with an earthen jar u]ion it, and two ta- 
bles,.— one in the middle of the room, the other in a 
corner. The latter was laden with books, pktea, and 
instrument-cases, surgical, astronomical, surveying, ma. 
sical, and geometrical, — ^piled up like a chapman's 
goods, one above the odier, < in much-admired dissr. 
der,' till they nearly touched the ceiling. On fht fioor 
were boxlng-glovss, books again, and masks fbr tecos. 
In one comer shoubdts and gttna^.-half a score of whole 



other side, akmUca and retorts ; a galvanic batiery, 
with deetrical madiine, jars, bottlss, and vials, tine 
a«fii#ro,of all shapes and sixes, trer described in aeoane 
oi Materia Medico^ — ftom the cooioo>spheroidal, to 
the g}ebulo.cylindricaI; -..besides stoppers of eoik, 
wood, and gkss i flasks, qnills, and pieces of leatber ; 
and last, not leaat, a bladte of bog's Urd, pending by 
apieceof whip-ciDrdfh>m the t<^ of the window. Inva- 
rioos little haUtatt^ wese the rdies of pneomatk appara- 
ttts ; racks for heading vials, ftom which various coioor- 
ed rags depended; while fragments and hucer pkwes of 
miasrals, placed in wooden travs, divided into eom- 
partments, attracted the eye by oeir glittering, and re. 
lieved the daloess of the scene. There was scarcely 
^laee to move, without stepping on semethinc ; such as 
little brown paper pareeb of powders, pounded minciala, 
and dye substances ; and, once or twice, I was tlurown 



into a violentperspiration by te oxploilon of 
thig bans. The walls were decorated with many any- 
bot-agreeaMe-lookitog plates of the human bodf ; and 
others representing what I at first conceived to \f9 dia- 
grams for studying the manner of aitmg camionUMlls, 
bat, on nearer inspection, diseovered to be UlustratiDQs 
of Dalton's Theory of Atoms ! There was also a cari. 
catore or two of the kte Queen, 8ir William Curtis, 
and Lord Petersham ; several grOupt of human tli^. 
bones, legs, sud arms, crost and loured, in the manner 
of armoury, to add to the effect. On the chimney-pieee 
homed an oM-fksMoned bronse lamp, with a paJe blue 
flame, round which wef« various skulls of animals,— as 
dogs, hawks, and crows ; and, on the wiiole, this world 
of odds md ends recalled to memory die remembruee 
of those nameless repositories, about the neighbourhood 
of Wapping and the docks, over the bias lintels of 
which, in white censumptivci'looking chsmcters, is hw 
scribed, ^ Dealer in Marine Stores.* 

*^ I was on the point of ringiBg, to enquire if I had 
not been shown into the lumber-room by mistake^ when 
I was attracted to the fireplace by one ef those anseero- 
ly smells o^len experienced in the proeecntioa ef anato- 
mical studies, but«f which, at that time, I hadnoidra; 
and, on peeping into the grate, saw a heart, wliich f 
■opposed a sheq>'s, a ca]f*s, or ^ some other aalmid\ 
bat which subsequently turned out to be a Imman oea- 
tare*s, in the last stt^ of putrefiMticm I I did not 
meddle with it, but got this information afterwarda 
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From thit^tnrftTy I nAtnnUf lodkad np iftfai «t dM 
mancel-pioee^ ana saw wfaat, m my pre? ioas cxamina- 
tioo. had Mcaped oocictf ria. thiat oribur liiaida in 
tpintai a tap».wocni, and what I aomttina Utm laamad 
waa the dvied wiadpipt of a man, who waa haafpd fcr 
murder.' Ahore the mantd-pieoe, agaSn^ were different, 
sized bladderi of diibwrt ■■iwili, haDgki| together 
like a bunch of ootooa. The ptewgUw naA a glasa I 
— was hunff with weeds I beg tlM shada tf Linnaus 
pardon !^T mean plants of trtry deieripthm,p.-green» 
dried, and drying. 

'* In a recess, which the gloOm of the apartosent had 
at first presented me ttiun obeerringv bat which, now 
that my eyoa had become accust ome d td the dim liffht, 
was Terj etident, I discofsied a fUmofiris^ an iEoUan 
harp, and ^ ease of duelling-pistoU. On the piano was 
a tray of stones from the iiedilemMiean> . . as the label 
informed mcr— Borneo, OsM^Goaet, and the neighbour, 
hood ofSeringapatam. < Mess me I* ejaeuhued I, ^ he*8 
wrong here,* touching my fbrehead.** 

A good many more paetsM, of atlmOar kfaid, might 
be selected ; but, as soon as ibis was dooe, little would be 
left befalnd but ^< leather and prunella.** As a whole, we 
cannot recommend ^* Reay Morden** to our readers ; 
but have some hopes that the author's next production 
will be of a purer and betler hind. 



Valierp; or^ Thi Cimiii 0/ «^ ZUOw. A Poem. 
By Charles Doyne Stllery. S rel«. Edhiburgh. 
Olif er and Boyd. 1839. 

Wc have pleasure in directing the attentioi| of our 
readers to this work. It is not without some of the 
faulu incidental to yooog writen ; but it cootaiae many 
beauties which amply redeem its imperfeolions, and 
which, while they indicate the B fe s un es of genius, also 
imply the probability that its raturs achierements will 
be of no mean kind, Meiog that to much has been done 
at the rery outset Bf r 8iliery*8 chief error Is one which 
•* leans to virtue*! side ;** his fancy Is too exuberant, 
and» consequently, his descriptions are too protracted, 
and too frequently introdueed. Had he lopped off a good 
number of the over-luxuriant slwots> hu poeay would 
have gained in strength what it lost in length, and 
would halve affinded to oitUnary minds fcwev ^portu- 
nitiea for cavilUng and oriticiim. Onr own opinions, 
however, with those of Sir Joshua Reynolde, are never 
so much iofioeneed by the abteoee of deftett, as by the 
presence of beauty. We observe few errors in Mr Sil- 
Iery*8 book, which may not eaailv be remedied when a 
litUe more experience has tamea the excurtiveness of 
imagination, and given additional solidity to tli^ judg. 
mcnt. We find* on the other band, much to be pleasMi 
with, and h^ with confidence and gratification this ac- 
cession of a fresh and avdenuminde^ hnwr of ^e Muses 
to the lilt of those whose names are already familiar to 
the public ear. 

We do not wish to praiee hi^ecrialnalely, or le en- 
courage unprofitably ; we shall, therefiwe, meatien the 
two iMdina cireumstaness wiildi in our estimation en« 
title Mr SUUery to the eemmeudations we axe diepeeed 
to bestow upon hhn. The/r#l of these Is* that onr an* 
thor has evidently not taken to wfkian peetty (aa too 
many pcr«pns do), meiely beoanee he felt hie infevma- 
tion was too limited, and hie mind too nnenklvaled, to 
permit of hie writing proee. It le a eoiamon mietakei 
that a certain, stteo^»cibni(y of feeHog, together with a 
liveliness of fancy, are of themselves sufllelent, not only 
to constitute a poeL but to enable him td produce poetry. 
No doubt they mm enable a youngster to produce eome-, 
thing which may^ by courtesy, be termed jwe/^^ and 



whidn when copied neatly Into a lady*s album, may be 
read with much applause I but though Horace has said 
truly> that no man can be a poet unless he be born so, he 
never meant that a bom poet might sit all his lifs play* 
ing with his finsers, and that whenever he opened his 
I^ p este y weold flow spontaneously from them. No; 
the poet must work like other men. At school and eol- 
IsfB he nma4 kbont 1 he mast explon the wiedem of 
philosophy, and the mvslsriea of sdsnee | he must see 
and beeome acouainled with the worka of art and of 
nature. Knowledge must form the substratum of Ills 
poetry 1 and out of the things that aftf, he must weave 
bright fancies, which point perchance to things that may 
never be. This is a merit (and no small one) which MTr 
8illery posieisee. His clsisical lore, his scientifie in- 
formation, and his habits of industrious researoh, are 
apparent in almost eveiy pagsb If lie describee a tour« 
nament, the minutest laws and customs of chivalry seem 
Ikmiliar to him 1 aiid he censcgnently preecnte many 
vivid and glowing pictuiee of deeds dooe in the days of 
the MM and the lance, which even 8t PaUye, nois- 
sart, or Sir Walter Scott, might not have been aahamed 
to own. If he speaks of an ancient castle, all the tech. 
nicaliUes of architecture seem at hie finger ends ; if he 
aicends a mountain, geology opens up her storee for 
hlmj if he lands on an uninhabited island, botanypours 
her treasures into his lap ; the still midnight finds him 
pointing to the heavena widi tlie wand ^ the astronomer t 
and the vessel that bears him to distant lands, carries 
with it a curiooe obeerver ef all the natural ph e no m ena 
of the earth. Hence Mr 8illery*s verses an calculated 
to eonvcy, not pleaeuiu alone, but also instrueHon^ 
which ought to be the great aim of all writers, and the 
Chief object of all reac^ More than a third part of 
each volume is occupied with notes, illustrative of the 
text ; and even a hasty glance at these will show that 
Mr Sillery has not been throwing away the invaluable 
spring-time (^ his davs in dreamy listlessnesa— a poet, 
perhi^ from the eradk, but a poet still in a sute of 
infancy. Mr Sillery has cultivated his mind { and the 
many indieatlons of his having done eo, eootahied hi 
the work beforo u^ is the/ff< reaaon why we hold it 
woftny of eommendatira* 

A second and no less powerfhl conslderatUm induces 
ne to beetow the meed of pnuse upon our author. Mr 
SUlery*s heart is in the right pUuse. His principles are 
pure, his feelings are strong, and his enthusiasm, as yet 
unimpaired, ia all directed towards laudable objects. 
He b a passionate admirer of nature in all her moods ; 
he is full of benevolence towards all his fellow- creatures ; 
there is none of the littleness of fslse pride, or of nsorbid 
sensibUitT, or of harsh misanthropy, whether real or 
pretended, about hie book. He writee, aa a young poet 
always should, honeetly and unaflbctedly, pouring over 
his subject the warm gh>w of native, vurtuoui, and healthy 
sentimenu Hen and then he is proseie, extravagant, 
tedioua, faiflatedf^bat theee an hnperfections we an 
ever disposed both to forget and to foigive, in behalf of 
young genius nobly commencing a career when even to 
fail is honourable. We think there is every reason to 
believe that Sir Sillery will noi fail. He U deeply em- 
bned with the best part of a poet*s nature— the warm 
afiTections and generous aspirations of the soul, from 
which all that is selfish Is exchided, and which elevate 
to en^faMfiee, simply by nfining the grosser parts of our 
namre. 

We do not intend dwdling on die story of «« Vallery.** 
It ia a romanee of the days of Chivalry, and faXL of the 
spirit nf the tfanee. In some respects, the pbt is rather 
awlcwardly managed, and a poet*s privilege has been 
talcen throughout, of faifrhiglng pretty extensively on 
the confines of probability. The scene is Uid phnd. 
pally in Spain, thdugh it changes occaaionnlly to An- 
bii^ and» for a caoto or two, to au island (beautiful u 
the Isle of Pahns) in the Persian sea. Several detached 
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pastages which we shall extract, will tupplja sufficient 
idea of the author*! style and abilities. In chiYalrtc 
descriptions, Mr SUlery is always Teiy happy ; uke for 
example the f<dlowiog ipirited pusage, with which the 
seeoDd canto opens : 

How dark are those woods in the solitades where the 

spreading chestnuts grow ! 
How green are the oaks o'ershadlng the brooks that 

meandering tluroogh tliem flow ! 
How gloomy and still the pines on the hill, scarce wa- 
ving a leaf to the breeze ! 
But how bright is the dance of shield and lance all glit- 

tcainff between the trees I 
Ride forth f Ride forth ! from the gloomy north, ride 

forth from the dismal wood ; 
Each lofty lance, advance ! advance ! and shield with 

lliy cron of blood. 
They come from between the elms green, a dashing and 

dashing tier; 
All sheathed in steeL from head to heel, a hundred 

knights appear i 
By the coronet in his hdmet set, by the lofty plumes he 

bears^— 
By the cross on the field of his bumiah*d shield, and 

cuirass of gold he wears,— 
By the gauntlets bright of silver white^ in which his 

lance is grasp'd,— 
By the baldrick tair, /nrith Jewels rare, and brilliant 

cuisses clasp'd,— 
By fldchlon embo«*d, and cuirass cross'd, with crimson 

bands on gold,— > 
By ydlow spur, and ermine fur, with cognisance un- 

roll*d,— 
By beavfT barr^dylby knightly guard, by statdy bearing 

bold,— 
And by milk-white steed, I read, I read, that this is a 

boron of old. 
He oomes from the chase, with lance and maoe^ from 

hunting the wolf in his den, 
With him from the heights a hundred knights are wind- 



Throug] 



ing down the glen— 
h thicket and bral 
ler the rocky steep, 



:h thicket and brake, by liver and lake^ and un- 



Thelr chargers of black all follow the track that leads to 
the verge of the deep— -t , 

Their steeds are prancing, plumes are dancing, helmets 
glancing briffht,— ' 

While sabres are gleamin(|^, armour beaming, and pen- 
nons streaming white. 

It is not too much to lay of the following graphic 
sketch of a knightly feast in Baron Vallery's castle, 
that it has an Homeric air : 

Not Haerlem*s oigan, with its awful peals. 
Roaring through twice ten thousand tubes at once. 
Could equal the loud sounds of dashing bells, 
Horns, trumpets, shalms, and ringing atabals, 
Psalteries and timbrels^ monochords and pipes. 
Cymbals, tambours, bugles, and kettle-drums, 
Harps, rotes, crowds, lutes, imitars, and duldmers^ 
Which fill'd the hall, and rofi'd along the dome^ 
Shaking the fretted work and drapery. 
Like thunder flowing into harmony. 
White plumes are dandne round the burthen*d board. 
One hundred knights, all cased in polish*d sted. 
Like iron pillars, on whose capitals 
Wave ostrich feathers, at the banquet quaff 
The mbv wine, and carve with gloves of steel- 
Round flows the wine, and louder grows the mirth, 
—The feast is o*er — ^the sewers remove the load— 
The laugh increases silver goblets ring- 
Fruits of all kinds are piled upon the board. 
" Flagons,'* the Baron cries ;— " Cup-bearers, here. 
Fill up these goblets ! Tell the cdlarer 
We want more wine. Come, minstrels, sweep your 

" A toast ."a toast !" the gallant warriors shout : 
« Long may the griflim on the banner spear 
Of Vallery wave upon her lofty towers- 



Joy to the Christian— trouble to the 
Siiame to the orescent— i^lory to the cross 

We are not quite sure that even in ** Maitniae,*' 
many passaffea will be found more spirit-atirnng, and 
accuratdy descriptive, than that whi^ we subjoin : 

Beneath the Baron's banner broad 

A thousand knights had £idn 
Fought for the lo^y cross of God, 

In Palestine and Spain. 
And, sooth it was a goodly sight 

To see ihtm on tlwir steeds ; 
With blazing shidds, cuirasses bright. 

Gold, sted, and silver weeds— 
With nodding plumes and lances long. 

And scarfs of every die ; 
Silk penoncels on speor-heads strong. 

Like rainbows ot the sky ; 
Bold crests above thdr hdmets set. 

Rich arms upon thdr shidds ; 
The red cross and the jpilfon lit 

On gold and silver hdds. 
While oattle-axe or martd hung 

Bedde each saddle bow ; 
And ponderous falchion clash*d and rung 

With ieweird hat bdow. 
To see tne silver spurs on heel. 

The fretted casque on head ; 
The chargers barded all in 'sted. 

For war and tilting bred. 
Their houdnes with escutcheon^ too^ 

Emblazon'd every one ; 
Red, green, and sable, pink and bluc^ 

All burning in the sun. 
With chamfrons bright. 
And plumi^ white. 

And hoo^ like aiTows springing. 
And arching manes 
And ffolden rdns. 

And bells of silver ringing. 
Of all those gallant warriors brave, 

Alonzo was the bravest ; 
Of all those knights who bore a glaive, 

Alonzo was the gravest. 
And why ?— the bloom of youth was bright 

And fair upon his cheek ; 
His Up was red— his brow was whit^— 

His arm was never weak- 
Weak ! 'twas the strongest in the fight. 

The boldest at the dege ; 
While all the virtues of a knight 
* Adom*d our hero liege. 
And, O ! how bless*d *bove all mankind, 

Is he^ through life, in every part. 
Whose armour is his honest nund^ 

And dmple truth his dearest art ; 

Noble in aspect, good at heart, 
To all decdt and evil blind. 

Whose greatest joy is to impart 
Friendship to those who little find. — 
But love can tame the boldest soul, 

As many a gallant heart has proved ; j 

And need we add, to crown the whole^ i 

The young, the brave Alonzo loved. 

In a different strain, but one of much power sod 
beauty, for so young an author, is the following passage : i 

The Psalmist, when he gazed upon the sky. 

And saw those boundless, countless worlds on higfa, ' 

£zdaim*d,— « O God ! what is the son of man,- ! 

That thou shouldst deign to visit him?" But then 

He had not known the microscopic ken ; ' 

He had not thought that everv leaf is rife 

With teeming worlds of happiness and life ; 

That everv wave which o*er the ocean roUa, 

Above, below, between the distant poles, 

Bears not a drop without its world. Ah ! yes, 

A busy world of bdng and of bliss ! 

Wondering, we know that every grain of sand. 

Which paves the sea and strews the fertile land, 
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May harbour in it tribes of eyery kind,— 

Joynil, and rain, and busy as the mind ; 

Tnat e*en the air itself, so pure and blue, 

Swarms with innameral»le insects too ; 

And that may lie l>eyond the ken of maot 

Beyond the Mst assisted eye to scan, 

A uoiTcrsc^ within so small a spot. 

As to elude his erery power of thought. 

*Tis this redeems man from hb littleness^ 

From insignificance to power; *t!s thb 

That shows him he is not the least of all, 

Though, in the sight of those bright spheres, so smalL 

Last, noblest attribute, the soul ! the soul 

Raises mankind at once abore the whole ; 

A bore the sun, abore creation eren,— 

O glorious thought, to rank with souls in Hearen ! 

We ore much plea*cd with the delicacy and simpli- 
city of the folbwing song, which miglit, we think, be 
▼ery successfully set to music : 

The rose that blushes bright to-day. 

May wither on the morrow; 
The bird that tunes its merry lay, 
May change its notes to sorrow. 
The laming eye, which smiles in light. 

May cease tlie cheek adorning ; 
The heart that dearly loves to-night. 
May fiilter in the morning. 
Ah ! no— oh ! no. 
The heart can alter nerer; 
Its ceaseless flame still bums the same, 
Forever and forever. 

The sweetest flowers but bloom to die^ 

The loveliest rose must wither ; 
The lark forget its summer sky. 

The bee forsake the heather. 
The truest friends that ever met. 

Met only to be parted ; 
The happiest lore that glows, may yet 
Be cross*d and broken-hearted. 
Ah ! yes— ah ! yes, 
The brightest eye may languish ; 
The ge.itlest breast find only rest 
Beyond a world of anguish. 

The only other passage we can quote, expresses, in a 
pl^sin^ and spirited manner, our author*8 attachment 
to the lyre and intdlectual pursuits — an attachment 
which ws hope he will carry with him through life, for 
viia tine liUrit mors est : 

From heaven to earth, from earth to sky. 
From east to west, and pole to pole, 
O'er woods that wave, and waves that roll. 
The mind can soar, the Muse can fly. 
Yes, yes, the mind is ever free. 
To chmb the mount, or span the sea : 
And, freer stiU, the Muse can find 
In every flight another mind. 
Be dumb the tongue, the eye be blind, 
* The limbs in iron fetters bmd ; 
Be pcrish*d hope, be wrung the breast. 
The forehead hot, the frame opprest ; 
The heart be wounded, crossed, and torn. 
The man, of every friend forlorn. 
In darkness and captivity ; 
Yet still the mind, the mind is firee ! 
From heaven to earth, from earth to sky, 
From east to west, and pole to pole, 
0*er woods that wave, and waves that roll, 
The Fancy and the Muse can fly. 

In conclusion, we have no hesitation in saying that 
we know of few young men of one or two-and-twenty, 
(and Mr Sillery is no more,) who have made so suc- 
cessful an appeal to the public, or one which should be 
more speedily recognised and encouraged, whether we 
regard the intrinsic excellence of this his first eflfort, or 
the pfomiie it holds out of still higher things yet to 

C01D6* 



A Glance at some of the Beauties and Sublimities of 
Sstitxerland ; with Excursive Remarks on the va* 
rious Objects of Interest presented during a Tour 
through its Picturesque Scenery, By John Mur« 
ray, F.S.A., F.L.S., &c &c LKindon. Longman 
and Co. Edinburgh. Lizais. 12nio. Pp. 282. 
1829. 

The author of this work, which has just issued from 
the Edinburgh press, is enUtled, from the specimen of 
his abilities ^ore us, to take an honourable place aoioDg 
the scientific travellers of the day. Mr Murray has al- 
ready appeared before the public as a scientific author, 
in his treatises on the ^' Light and Luminous Matter 
of the Glow-worm," and his ^^ Manual of Ezperimenta 
in Chemical Science,** which have been received with 
applause. His Leciureii, too, at the Surrey Institution, 
we know to have been characterised by that perspicuity 
and conciseness, which are best calculated to ensure sue- 
cess as a teacher. Willingly, therefore, do we introduce 
Mr Murray to our readers in the work befint us ; and 
we think we shall be able to favour them with a 
^' glance at some beauties*' of it, as well as of Switser- 
land. 

Switzerland, which, like our own country, is the 
'^ land of mountain and of flood,** possesses, for tlie man 
of science and the scholar, no common attractions. Its 
stupendous mountains, covered with eternal snows, — its 
icy glaciers, reflectbg the sun*s rays with a bewildering 
brilliancy, — ^its fertile valleys, its magnificent lakes, its 
lofty woods, and iu bird-nest-like towns, present a 
tout ensemble totally diflerent from that cf any other 
Continental country ; And the only wonder is, tiiat it 
never produced a poet. 

Mr Murray very properly omits detailing any thing 
connected with his journey from Paris to Geneva, 
as that has been described a thousand times, and fire- 
qoently, too, by individuals who never saw either of 
those cities. '^ For me, the scenery of France,*' says 
Mr Murray, somewhat ungallantly towards la Belle 
FrancCy ^ is void of charms ; destitute alike of the pea* 
sant*s hamlet, and the mansions of the great, neither 
pretty pleasure grounds decorate the landscape, nor 
'. beauteous semblance of a flock at rest,' is seen. The 
fields of France are naked and cheerless, and the woods 
are mantled in more than forest gloom, while the vil- 
lages we pass through are of little interest" In like 
manner, our author has declined saying almost any thing 
of Geneva, but from the little which he does say. wa 
extract the following passage : 

GENKVA. 

'* On Monday we perambuUted the city, which cer- 
tahily has very little, as a city, to recommend it. It 
is characterised by much active industry within doors, 
the savans and mechanieiens being pent up in their 
closets and ateliers, and very little gaiety penrades 
the promenades. Some parts of the town are sufficiently 
picturesque ; the overhanging roofs, for which it is re* 
markable, are, however, too lofty to screen the pedes- 
trian from the rain, especially if accompanied by a high 
wind, and form no shade from the sun. The pave- 
ment of the streets is bad,- and their irregularity is a 
considerable drawback from the internal appemncCi 
The pavement of the inclined plane in the Hotel de 
Ville, by which we gain the arduous ascent that con* 
ducts to the Passport Office, is a curiosity of iu kind, 
and perhaps uniaue. The city is tolerably well fenced 
in with walls within walls, draw and suspension bridges, 
and gates ; while stakes and chains secure from surprise 
on the part of the lake. The small canton of Geneva, 
though in thericinity of the Great Alpine chain and the 
mountains of the Jura, includes no mountains. The 
name of the city and canton has been traced by the ety- 
mologists to a Celtic origin ; Gen^ a sally-port or exit, 
and ov, a river, probably because the Rhone here leaves 
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the Lenuui Uk«. The eagle on the etca^cheon of the 
eitr anni indicatee its hafing been an imoerial city ; 
and it Is beliered the key was an adjunct of Foft Mar- 
tin v., in the year 1418. The motto on the scroll, 
'^Ez tenebris lax," appears to hare existed anterior to the 
lighi of the Reformation. The number of inhabitants 
may now be estimated at alMut 22,000 ; but it appeals, 
by a census in 1789, to lure been 26,148. la this 
fiufrml dty, it Is computed that every twelfth birth Is </. 
UffiHmmU, The number of peopk engaged in elock 
and watdi-making and jewdlery may be si^ly rated at 
3000. In years farourable to these sttirfe manufke- 
tures 7ft>000 ounoesof gold areemployed, wmeh is almeet 
equally difided between watohes and jewellery. The 
daily supply of silfcr is about 134 ounces. Pearls form 
an article of considerable f aloe in the jewellery, and 
have been rated at no less a sum than 1200 fhmes daily. 
70,000 watches art annually made, only one-twelfth of 
whidi are in silTer. More than fifty dSsthiet branehes 
are comprised in the Tarkms departments, and eadi work- 
man, on the average, earns about three shillings a-day.** 
^Pp.4-0. 

It is impossible for ns to accompany Mr Murray in 
hisL journey to explore the Valley ot Charaouoi, and the 
other interesting features of Swiss scenery, and we shall 
rather proceed to make a few desultory extracts from 
his volume. 

At Geneva, ws haTe the following notice of 

CALVIir AWD CALVIiriSM. 

^* We observed, in oar penmbulations, the house ftom 
the projecting window of which Calyiv sddrsased the 
popnlaee, and altogether it rsoalled to our nsMs tho 
nouse of Johk Knox, in the Canoogateof EdMorglu 
In Geneva, however, we regret to saj, the aaaie of Cal- 
vin is almost unknown among the majority of its iaha-. 
bitants. I asked a respectable-lookiog peieoo to tell me 
Irhere I could find out the boose whore the odebratad 
Calvin once lived ; he was sorry, however, he said, to 
c(ml(BSs that be did not know whom I meant, kft be had 
not heard the name of the gmUUwtan befbrob 

*^ The eoeleaiastlcal court of Geneva is managed some- 
what like that of the Church of bootland; and ean^idatea 
for ^e ministry go through an ahnoet nmikr oourM ci 
study and examination. The title pr099$a% applies to 
the individual when he e»teft the priesthood ; bttt when 
he is set apart to the charge of a paxisb, he then aasunMS 
tho epithet pmH4w\ The oldesl pastor of the eity 
takes the title doyen ; and the presidait over the tn^kfy 
convocation or assembly of paaleuis* which mesl, as in 
the Presbyteries of the Church of Scotland to regulate 
ecclesiastical affairs, is called, as in Scotland^ modgf' 
toTj though in the latter the Presbytery is mon/A^.**-. 
Pp. 176A 

The two ibUewing pawsgri are powerful and ^mphic t 

TBE ALPIKE HORV. 

** There was a wild romance in its notes, whkh was 
characteristic, in a very high doffree, of all around. This 
instrument is about eight feet long, and its Ihrtlier ex- 
tremity rests on the ground. It is used among theee 
mountains, not merdy for the herdsman*s call, but as an 
invocation for the solemnities of religion. As soon aa 
the sun has shed his last ray on the snowy sunnnit of 
the loftiest ridge, the Alpine shepherd, from soro^ ele- 
vated point, tmn]|>ets forth, ' Praisx God the Lo&d 1* 
while the echoes in the caves of the everlasting hills, 
roused from their slumbers at the sacred iMune of God, 
repeat, ^ Praisb God trx Loed !' Distant horns on 
lower plaios now catch the watch-word, and diotaat 
ntountains ring again with the solemn sound, • Peaisb 
God the Lord !' and other edioes bounding from 
other rocks, reply, ' God the lordI* A solcnm panso 
succeeds ; with onoovered head, and on the bended knea, 
tho shephetd*s prayer nscen^ on high. At the eloto of 
this evening sacrifice, offbed in the tmple Dot 



with bands, the AUw 
shrill, — - - 



shrill, * Good night,* r epmtsd by other hmm | vWba 
thousand *> good aighto^ an sevsibtotosd niomji, aai 
the curtain of heaven eloosa on the shspherdi and fkm 



fiocks.*'_Pp. aii.igi 

THE DESTEUeriOV 6T OOIBAIT. 

*' This terrible catastr^he occurred on tbn 91 Sep. 
tember 1806, by the foil of the. Roesberg, wliieh taat, 
originally, 3610 feet above the level of £o sen. This 
mountain has also been called Russherg or SpitnMihlr. 
Tho eventful nsoming appearsto haiva been n ahs i ai i in 
with rain, which eonUDued until noon | aad, 6mimg the 
entire dav, the hia»MH wese md aai tomhee;, an if in 
anticipation ot tho evoai •hosn to onoMb Abont ^m 
P.M., tho foseats and ooehaidav whiih eonspoanod the 
Rosaberg, appeared convulsed, as if shaken by the in- 
Yisiblslumdoif Omnipotence} and occaaional fng^mcnts 
of rock were obeerved to faU. About an hour aftsr, 
the villages of GoldaUy LoveriMy Hotker^ and Ru$€n- 
gen^ were overwh4nied| aad a OMO sanling valley, 
where 600 peaceful shiphsids and their fonstten dwdc, 
with their docks and hcida foeding en the niains beskk 
them, was covered with the raeky wttA of fell dkKda- 
tion and ruin, whi^ ci r cums c ri bed a iq n ai e loag:»cw It 
was a dread picture of destructioii. Thus, in one nwfal 
DBoment, was an Arcadian vale turned into a Gehimom 
valley of shrieking. In the ruin, were involved two 
churches, HI houses. 800 granaries aod stnUee, more 
than 400 persons, and at Isaat 325 head of cattle. This 
fearful accumulation of the wssek of the Bo eah cig formed 
a new mountain, and diminished the apparent altitude 
of the Rhigl m this side, by elevating the plua at to 
base. Strangers, whom curioeity had led toward the 
Kbigsberg, were unfortunately overwhelmed, as vcH as 
the inhabitants of the plain. 

^' A meUocholy colloquy la stated to have taken 
place between a child and her nutsc, buried Mmoa^ the 
rocks, and separated from each other by them. ^Come/ 
said the child, ^ do take mo away.***.^ The day of Judg- 
ment,' »aid the-gli^ in feplv, * will soon hs passed ; ve 
shall then find oimelvM in beavon, and bofor over hap- 
py.' A gentleman, of the name of Dettingen, had a 
pretty house oo the side of the hill ; at the moment when 
the waters of the lake of Lowerts rose, there were in his 
bouse a female servant and two of his daughters ; one 
of thew was five years old, and the odier nineteen, the 
latter dutiib^ She was the only one saved. 

<* There is detailed a still more wonderful inataoce of 
the interfomnfls Of Provideneo in the onto of an infont 
of two years old, belonglog to p eisoo s named Metter, 
who, though seemingly swallowed no with the eottage 
in which it h^r* ^<nm ultimately Ibund calady aak^ on 
its mattress, on a massof rubbish at some distanee. In 
minutely ezaminhig all the eireumstantial details of this 
remarkable instance of preservation, we ffaad onisdves 
as utterly at a loas to account for it as Or Zay ssems to 
have been. The colti^ had a solid roof, the windows 
were too small to petraii the passage of the mattress, 
the door was locked, and the wooden walla and rafters 
were dasbsd to piecso. The infont, whan taken up, 
imiled. The pajmtto were aibeeot foons She Tillage do- 
ring the catastrophe, and, on their rotun, had dM hap- 
pinem to receive their Infknt nninjofsd. 

<^ The'elfoct on the minds of the sui f l f o ii aeons to 
have been that of stonor and total abstraction. They 
thought that the final day of doom had arrived, and that 
the fall of the RoMbcrg would be promptly followed by 
that of the Rhfgi, and other ■ionntains aioaadi and 
indeed it seamed almost to realiae tho Apocalyptic vi. 
siooof-thoDayof JndgEieot, "^whso the wiakedshaU 
s^ onto the monntoios and to the hitts, Fatt on ns, and 
bids «a from tho wmth of the Lamb." It apnfnis, 
fiomsMidoubtodanthority, that thii ia nil thoonlgrea. 
taatmpho which tho aHnals of the Rasibo^ hait Is ss» 
cQid; u a former village, named Rothar, waidiHtiyii 
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.by •tJbiX Awn ik« Mne iqoaiiuint but the cbitt ii not 
««U MCtiUUicd t 180,000 ftvict wert oontriboted to- 
w«rd te rtUtf of cht niduppy iev wlio tttrviTcd***— 

W« orafl BOW take Iwfe of Mr If mtay'i «oll^ in 
wMiii lio oppoan to odfootaga, both as a tiaveller and 
a BMO o^ ici«iei. In tlM fiiit charaater, he It modeit 
— i aluwiant ; in the latter, Jagenfcwe and learned. We 
hove beard that Mr Motraf le a onididale Ibr the Cht- 
mietrj Chair in the intended Kiag*! CoUega, Londoo, 

' woihali be ^Ud to learn thai he hat paovod iue* 



Tk0 mHo^&fSfmlmnd. By Patridi FhMer Tytler, 
Bio. F.IL6.E. and F.A.8. Vol. If. Edinburgh. 
Wmiam Tak. lOtO. 6fO. 
Tex first Tolome of this learned, aad, we mar saMy 
say, national work, appeared last rear; and will be oon- 
tinaed at intenrals till completed in the roiames. Mr 
Tytler stands so desenredly high in the literary world, 
that no eongratnlatiotis of ours are necessary on the suc- 
cessfol manner in wUdi he is carrring on his laboors. 
The second Tolame contains the historjr of the retsn of 
DoTid IL, who sncceeded Robert Brace, and incfades 
an Historical Enquiry into the Ancient State and Man- 
nets of Scotland ; under whidi is comprehended the 
most complete details of the General Appearance of the 
Coontry,— Distinct Races faiScothmd,— Ancient Pariia* 
ment of Scotland^— Earlr Commerce and Navigation,.— 
State oi the Early Scottidi Church,— Sports and Amuse- 
ments of die People, Ac ftc. Of all these subjects, the 
most ample, and hitherto unknown, illustrations are 
giren ; and we are conident that the talent and researdi 
which the volume indicates wiU add materially to Mr 
Tytler*s literary reputation. We mention this work thus 
bnefly at present merely to show, that we are not slum« 
boring' at our post ; and we shsU, in an early number, 
prtsont oor readelrs with a much longer review, when we 
shall take the opportunity of discussinff, likewise, the 
oootents of the firtt volume, published utst year. 



SCIENCfi. 

THE FORMATION AND HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 

A New Sg$4mni/G€olopif^ im w?uch ths Great Beno^ 
luHoM of the Earth and Animated Nature^ are re- 
concUed at once to Modem Science and Sacred 
Hietory. By Andrew Ure, M.D. K.H45. Pzofeasor 
of Physics sad Lecturer on Chemistry in the Ander- 
aonian University. London. Lon gm an & Co* 1829. 
Pp.6SL 

(SesoBdNoyee.) 

Wx BOW psooBsd, In Book XL, from the primordial 
worlds bat atilL in the antediluvian period, to the le. 
view of what are called Secomda&t FoaiCATiovs, or 
tkme wkie k ^etetU remahu </ omee livinp heitt^^ 
pasvioasly, howoter,— considering what are wpresai^y 
catted Tbavsitiov Roou, whidi are mhieral wassci 
tfaol ditfoco the passage between the upright prissitive, 
and the boriaoDtal jeoondary stratay*-J)etween those of 
iassaaaic and o^ganio evidence; bocausey in the course 
of the ooQsoUdation aod ro-uaion of th^ parts* a lew 
of tbo osgaaio ionn with which the sea was beginniBg 
to toeai« faQiag into their crevices, bscame imbedded in 
their aobsiaocs;— aod what is termed Sub and Supbb 
Mbimai. Stbata, in whkh Eos^and is soKich-4a w- 
ffiicn 10 the TsBTiAmr, or ufper tormationsy ■■■the 
chief of which intermediate strata, geologioaUy spaak- 
iag, la BsrtaiBiy Grxtvackb, although to us those 
called *«K Coal Mea«jbxs, ate by &r the 
OS. That aometinies has ft sdiistose texture 
to primitivo day slate, 4Bd amongst it ip 
ahuMlate, which is mawlw aa argiHMrnna schist, 
pwlrid wU^nAm OBdoBlFhBr< the ktttf pror 




bably in the state of sulphuret of iron. When exposed 
to the air, tbess get covered with a snowy efflorescence, 
just as luippens to some of the arffiUaceous slates of our 
Qoal Measures. This was finely ezemplifled ha the 
wsste ooal-workings that form the Hurlet slum mines, 
near Glasgow* But certainly the most characteristic 
feature of this submedlal fomuUion. is the impressiona 
of fish, indicating most clearly the dreadful turmoil 
which presided at iu origin. In some places, thcj are 
found m a constrained posture, suggesting the idea, that 
thev had actually perished in boiling water { 

it cannot be doubted that the rev^ution whibh caused 
the vast aocnmulation of rcmahis found at Monte-Bolca, 
must have bean sadden, and that they wen speedily co« 
vered after death, by the mineral deposit hi which they 
ars DOW buried { for one of these fiossil fish, now m the 
galkries of the French museum^ belonginff to Uie genus 
blochim, had not time, before it died, to let go anothei 
fish which it w|M in the act of swallowing, ul our cU- 
mates, it is added, with that acuteness which ii a pre« 
eminent fieatars of the work, when any fish, (and eepe* 
cially one furnished with an air bladder,) dies in sum* 
mer, it remains at the bottom of the water, fbr two oi 
three days ; it then rises to the surfkoe befose it becomes 
tainted, and falls to the bottom to rise no mose, till pu* 
tiefaction disunites its constituent parts. Hrace, if 
some days had elapsed between the death of the bioehiuef 
above described, and its getting impacted in the strata, 
it would have mennted to the sur&oc^ and thus have 
beso sepaiated firom the fish, which it wu twallowiog, 
when arrested by the fatal catastrophe. 

Fish found m the same locality, too, ooBtahi the bo« 
dies of others that had been newly swallowed, so quick* 
ly had thoy beei killed. Fish are also found in mors 
rscsBt wcfcs thaa Transitions, ondsoephytoi aie seen in 
limestone. Every locsliiy and drcumstanos of these is 
delightfully given by the Doctor, but we can only m^ to, 
Bot follow hiai. These are #o^4nediaL The medial, 
or carboniforoos strata, comprise the coal msasnres.«4hc 
nudn-spving of the manufacturing proaperity of Britain. 

^ Them are three dlfoent substancm to which the 
name of ooal has been given t^L Lignite or fossilised 
wood, in some plaoca, retaining its textun very dis- 
tinctly, oadpassiog by aseries of gradatioos from thii 
auto to that of Jet. $. Anthracite or stoDs coal, a sub. 
stance destitute of bit«men, occurs on the Continent, is 
mica^ate and other primitive rocks. Li the transitioo 
slates of Derbyshire, anthndte also oocurti Carhowu 
ceous matters of this kind can never be profitably work, 
od, so as to become objects of stsfisticsl interest. 3. 
The pnqper coal measures, called the Independent Coal 
Fonnation, by Weruor, from its occuniog in insulatec 
basins. This gmaft carbonaceous depoait is intcroosM 
between the mountain limestone and old red sandston* 
below, and the aaliferoBS m newer red sandstone above 
Coal is a peculiar compound oi carbon, hydrogen, an< 
ozygoB, m which the first principle gmatly predomi 
nales. A little asote la also gsDecally preeent. Son» 
coals, when distilled at o red neat, afibrd a considerabl 
quantity of bitumen or tar { others, such as Mind coal 
mbrd none, and bum without fiamo. By a series o 
experiments on peat and varioBS lignites their gradus 
progress of bituminisatkm was ascertained. By the ap 
plintion of heat, under com p ression, to jet, it seems t 
fttsf into a substance like true ooaL The inctpieo 
atage seems therefore the work of water, the final one,c 
fire. Whether theee two agents have been conjoined b 
nature in her great coal formatione, is altogether juoccr 
tain, and must be left to future enquiry. Certaml 
that hypothesis which traces the diange to water alom 
is the prefend>le. The coal districts exhibit no unequi 
vocal tokens of igneous agency, except where they m 
travened bv whmdykcs. One is led to infier that ifc 
ooaLbashis have been originally lakas liable to altermH 
inundatiooat whenos the alternate d^osits of fogetab} 
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matter, day, and sand, afterwards converted into coal^ 
shale, and sandstone, under gieat superincumbent press- 
ure, possibly of the ocean.*' 

wnile thus treating of a subject so deeply interesting 
to manufacturing Britain, with a fulness and condensa- 
tion seldom before attempted, no collateral information 
escapes our author*s research. Thus, it is remarked in- 
cidentally t 

«^Clay iron-stone, in beds or courses of nodules, is 
common in the coal-fields, yieldmg on an average about 
30 per cent of metaL Indispensable as thb is to all 
the arts which bring comfort to roan, with what provi- 
dential kindness is its ore here associated with its fius 
and fuel,.— the limestone and the coal, whose combined 
action alone can make it useful ! Most justly, there- 
fore, does Mr Conybeare say, * that it can hardly be 
considered as recurring unnecessarily to final causes, if 
we conceive that this distribution of the rude materials 
of the earth was determined with a view to the con- 
venience of its inhabitants.* 

^^ The inclination of the strata which the basin shape 
bestows on the coal measures, is an arrangement most 
beneficial to man. Thus the successive seams rise on 
its edges to the surface or near it ; and thereby disclose 
the mineral treasures concealed beneath, which would 
otherwise have rested invisible and unknown. By the 
sloping position, manv of the beds are not only brought 
wiUiin tlie reach of the miner, but the whole become 
more easily worked and drained. There is one device, 
however, in the coal measures, which, to a superficial 
thinker, will appear a defect in the fabric, though it be 
essential to thcdr usefulness; I allude to the dislocations 
of the strata, usually called faults, because thev seem de- 
fects, or, at least, put the miner to fault in nis search 
after the coaL These intersections, whether by slips or 
whindykes, act as valves to the porous seams, or as 
floodgates to arrest the diffusion of the subterranean 
springs. By these natural dams, the water which might 
inundate the whole, or, at leitf t, entirely submerge the 
richest deposits of the centre, is confined to a single com- 
partment, from which it is in most cases practicable to 
drain it. These safeguards of mines are, therefore, 
not confined to coal basins, but are pr9yidentially dis- 
tributed through every important minerslbed.'* 

From such considerations, he, with happy tact and 
the |;reat aim of the volume ever in view, illustrates and 
confutes in anticipation similar apparent contradictions in 
other aspects of nature. Between the medial and tertiary, 
as we have indicated, super-medial stratas, or the proper 
Secondary Formation of Geology, come to be treated 
of. These are of great interest, and the substances of 
which they consist are described in order and at length, 
which we cannot follow here, however tempting be the path. 

It is singular, that among the supermedial strata, 
chalk, whicn is so frequent in Europe, should not be 
found in America, Mr Madure asserting positively 
that it does not exist on that continent ; and except in 
two or three spou of the Hebrides and Sutherland, a 
chalk formation is equally scarce in Scotland. It often 
produces a certain barrenness in the superior soil ; but 
it is admirably remarked by Dr Ure, and we quote the 
passage as a specimen, extraordinary with most other 
sdentific writers, but not unusual with him, of how ad- 
mirably general information and predse sdence may be 
united, and made illustrative of, andaid in advancing, each 
other. <* The chalk valleys, however, are often extremdy 
fertile ; of which the Kent and Surrey hop grounds, and 
the downs for pasturing sheep, afford examples. Beech 
is the tree best fitted for a chalky soiL The Chiltem 
hills in Oxfordshire were andently covered with thick- 
ets and woods of beech, which afforded harbour to ban- 
ditti. Hence the steward of the Chiltem hundreds, for- 
merly an employment under the Crown, has become a 
nominal office, which members of parlianoent take im- 
der ft fiction of law, in order to vicatd thdr leatSi" * - 



The strata above chalk, or the Tertiakt rodis, ooti- 
sist of various beds of sand, clay (London andplaiitie,) 
marl, and imperfectly consolidated limestone. ThftS call- 
ed London day forms one of the chief of ^tupaior 
Strata. It holds— as on the Isle of Sheppey, Ac 



extraordinary remains of fhiits, now cxclusivdy of tvo- 
pical growth, and of an extinct species of cocoa nut, 
figured in this work, &c. It occasions, however, a dcnte 
and barren soil, productive nmnd the metropedta oolj 
by excessive working. 

A dear summary of what had pitoeded, in reopeei to 
the Teetiaet strata, which, near the sopermedial in 
England, amounts to about ft mik in depth, is very pio-> 
perly wound up by an abstract of Cnvier and Bfog- 
niart*s Memoir on that singular tract of country, csUed 
the Parii Basin celebrated for a rem ark a ble dtesna- 
Uon of fteth w«ter and marine strata. We wish we ooald 
follow our autI)jK through this most interesting portion 
of his work, but must content oursdves with a very brief 
outline. 

The chalk /onns the bottom of the basin, or gulf, 
within which are deposited the several formations of the 
Paris district. Ere tliis antique chalk floor was covered 
by these mineral strata, its surfsoe must have exhibited 
hollows and prominences, in the form of vallcnrs, hills, 
and terraces. These inequalities are still indicated by 
the islets and promontories of chalk, which rise up 
through the new formations in certain points. Hence 
the excavations made in these upper beds reach the chalk 
at very variable depths. Nor have the inequalities any 
relation with those of the actual surface of the land. 

On reconsidering these beds, from the chalk upwards, 
we concdve first of all a sea depositing on its bottom an 
immense mass of chalk, and moUusca of peculiar spe- 
cies. This predpitation of the chalk, and of iu attend- 
ant sliells, suddenly stops ; the sea retires, waters of 
another kind, very probably analogous to that of our 
fresh-water lakes, succeed, and all the hollows of the 
marine formation are filled up with days, debris of land 
vegetables, and of fresh-water shells. But soon another 
sea, producing new inhabiunts, nourishing a prodigious 
Quantity of testaceous moUuscay entirelv different from 
those of the chalk, returns and covers the day, its lig- 
nites, and their shells, &c. By degrees the sea with, 
draws, and the soil is again covered with lakes of fresh | 
water. We are led to believe that no organized bodies 
lived at that period in this sea, or that their exuvia have 
been completely destroyed. Lastly, the sea withdraws 
entirdy, for the third time. Lakes or marshes of f^esh 
water uke its place, and cover with the remains of their 
inhabitants tlie tops of almost all the hills. 

Such are the chronometers with which Geok>gy mea- 
sures the progress of time. But that sdence itself must 
have a starting place, indicated by mightier phenomena 
than even these here described ; and that pomt is Tint 
Genxral Deluoc, to the reality of which the belief 
of all nations and tribes bear concurrent, though indi- 
vidual, moral testunony, and of which each corner of 
earth's now serrated and rugged surface exhibits physi- 
cal evidence. In the Third E^k, we come to the second 
great division of this work, where is treated the Deluge, 
and the causes of the antecedent revolutions of the eaitb, 
and of organic beings. It is approprlatdy introduced by 
the expression of Cuvier, and Uie condusions.of De Loe 
and Dolomieu, that If tlure be any fact well establishsd 
in geology, it is this, that the surface of our globe has 
suffered ft great* and sudden revolution, the period of 
which cannot be dated further back than five or six thott- 
jand years. This revolution has, on the one hand, in- 
gulfed, and caused to disappear, the countries fionneriy 
inhabited by men, and the animal species at ptcsent 
best known ; and, on the other, has laid bare the boU 
tom of the last ocean, thus converting its channel into 
the now habitable earth. 
v8triUnginoofisof'thU4isftt4he Tary^thfsshoM of in- 
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▼catlgatlon. Bud in Ae men neoettitj fn die tcniis 
neednil to deseribe pbenoroeiift, that meet u§ almoit on 
the nirlkee of the emrth. Nearly the whole Uble lands, 
sod gentle aedirtties of the moontains, are eorered with 
deposit! of gratd and loam, to the production of which 
no caasi now seen in action is adeqaate, and which can 
t h c f sftwe be inferred onl? to the waters of a sudden and 
tnoalent ddttge. TIUs deposit is hence called tfi7iiv<ifiii 
by geologists. In It, die pebbles and loam are always 
pto mi sc u omly blended, whereas, among the regular se- 
eondary and tertiary strata, they occur separate in alter, 
nate beds. Tho term alluvium is bestowed on the marl, 
sand, and gravd, deposited by existing rivers and lakes, 
or on planes expoeed to ocoMional inundation. The 
ablest writers, Covier, Bnckland, Biogniart, Cooybeare, 
&e. now adopt these distinctions. 

With diese distinctive appelladTes in viow, our author 
proceeds to the prooft, collected with aitonishing te* 
search, and arranged with mudi skill, of the diluvitfi, 
mjlooding^ action of water having reached the summits 
of the loftiest mountains ; and, at concatenated by him, 
they form the most interesting and irresistible chain of 
evidence we have ever seen in science, or even in juris, 
pr u dence or metaphysics. Amongthuem it is remarked, 
-.^ In central Asia, bones of horses and deer, which were 
found at a height of 16,000 feet above the sea, in the 
Himmala mountains, are now deposieed at the Royal 
CoUegeof Surgeons in London. They were got by the 
Chinese Tartars of Doha, in the north face c£ thesnowy 
ridge of K^las« in lat. S3* N., out of the masses of ice 
that fall with the avalanches, from the regions of per. 
petual snow. The preceding facts attest, that * all the 
high hills that were under the whole heavens were oo. 
vcred' by the waters of the deluge.** 

Anodier species of proof is that afibrded by what 
Hutchinson and Catcott showed long ago, that the sor. 
face of the eardi in many places, where it is at present 
furrowed by valleys, must have been formerly conti- 
nuons: and this in innumerable instances, xchere 
$tr0am$ do not exist at all ; in many chalk downs, fbr 
example, or where the existing streams, as has bseirfle- 
monstrated already, are quite inadequate to the eficct — ^f a 
thus powerfully clenched, by reference to a familiar il- 
hntratkui. But, besides all these, the saline impregna- 
tion of many of our plains furnishes an overwhelming 
proof of the present land being once submeiged by the 
ocean. ' 

The fact, then, of a universal deluge being demon- 
strated, an inductive enquiry into iu causes naturally 
follows. These are eruptive powers, siroiUr to those 
which raised the primordial land, acting under the bot- 
tom of the primeval ocean, rolled its waters over the an- 
cient continents, manv of which were broken down and 
sunk in the sea, whilst new territories were upheaved 
and laid bare, and are thus arranged :—. 

I. VoLCAXic AcTiox — ^in treadog of which, the 
account of Mouna Roa, in the island of Owhyhee, just- 
ly termed the most remarkable volcano ever described, 
forms a singular and novel feature. It is estimated to 
rise to the prodigious height of 15,000 ftet^ conuins an 
enormous crater, eight miles in circumference, and in- 
dudes a vast lake of molten lava, subject to horrific ex- 
plosions and undulations. The crater, instead of being 
the truncated top of a mountain, distinguishable at a 
distance in every direction, is an immense chasm in an 
upland country, near the base of the mountain, and is 
approached, not by ascending a cone, but By descending 
two vast terraces. It is nbt visible from any point, at 
a greater distance than half a mile. The whole sununit 
of its ancient cone seems to have fallen in, and formed 
the precipitous ruins which encircle die crater to a dis- 
tance of ttoxa fifteen to twenty miles. The bottom oS 
the gulf within has a circumference of five or six miles, 
and a depth of 1500 feet, the descent being in general 
practicable. When Mr Goodrich visited this enter for 



the first dme in 1834, he remarked in the. cavity twelve 
distinct places covered with red-hot lava, and three or 
four fWmi which it spouted to the height of dilrty or 
forty ftet. 

But besidea this, every other volcano of importance, 
and its phenomena, whence issue lava or steam, as in 
the Geysers of Iceland, is adverted to,— jf we except an 
extraordinary one of mud in the island of Java, which 
might have been noticed. This forms a chapter as in- 
teresting, and even thrilling, as the finest romance we 
ever read. As to the causes of volcanic action, parti- 
cularly of the formation of lava, Dr Ure agrees with the 
learned Sir H. Davy, whose admirable speculations— 
confirmed by still mors admirable experiments— he ex- 
plains and iUustrates ; and with him regards the causes 
assigned in older times, as the combustion of coal strata, 
&c &c as quite inadequate. With this we think it 
impossible not to agree^ since the only objection to the 
present theory of the eruption of waur can thus be oh- 
viated. 

The second cause is, 

II. Basaltic £RUPTioir-.4n treating of which, a 
survey of the whole trap districts of this country is ad- 
mirably given. The account of the Campsie range of 
hills is f^l of interest and beauty. The igneous origin 
of basalt we think he convincingly proves — negatively, 
from the existence of whindyk«i, uaversing idl rocks 
indififerendy— and positively, from, 1. The identity of 
chemical composition in basalt and lava ; and, 2. The 
constant occurrence of trap rocks in volcanic districts. 
(To he concluded in our next,) 
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Bhtory of Sculpture^ Painting^ and Ar^Ueeture. 
By J. B. Memes, LL.D. Constable's Miscdlany. 
VoLXXXlX. Edinburgh. 1880. 

To produce a condensed and able history of the Fine 
Arts requires a highly cultivated taste, a vivid imagi- 
nation, an inletlectnid refinement free from the tram- 
mels of any particular school, and a judgment almost 
mathematically true. We feel no hesitation in saying, 
that an author possessing these requisites in no slight 
degree has been at work on the present instructive and 
delightful volume. Easy and perspicuous in its ar. 
rangement, faithfully historical in its statements, vigo. 
rous and animated hi its style, and often enthusiastic and 
eloquent in its descriptions, this work is enttded to a 
high rank among the elegant literature of the day ; and 
we hail it as, in a particular manner, calculated to en- 
courage and hasten the revival of that pure and cUs* 
siod taste which is alone able to secure great improve, 
ment in any department of art. Intellectual refinement 
is the very element upon which the Fine Arts feed ;— 
they were never the slaves of mere power, never helped 
to swell the pageant of tyrannical triumph, nor were 
ever dragged captive at the chariot wheels of ostentation 
and pride. They sprang into celebrity in the ftee and 
intellectual country of Qreeee, where genius expanded all 
her nrismatic colours, and where the more sturdy and 
heroic virtues walked hand in hand with all the gender 
sensibilities of our nature. But if the public taste be 
vitiated, it is in vain to look for purity of desisn firom 
the artist. There wiU always be found minds, and 
minds too of considerable power, willing enough to pan. 
der to public appetite. That thia has been the case, 
alike in architecture, painting, and sculpture, we have 
more than suflident melancholy proofs presented to us 
in our streets and exhibition rooms. Dr Memes has re- 
solutely gone to the root of the evil, forcibly addresshig 
himself to the public, that the artist may profit by their 
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improTttnem. He hai not stopped to ddlaette ill the 
petty Ad teholaitie difibeneet of art, but Im hat gifen 
a bread and intelleetoal coup 4*€til of hh mbjeet ; and 
we will ventaie to affirm, that most men who read the 
work eandidly and attentivelj wiU peroehre a new light 
breaking in upon what Aej had prefiooslj been plea- 
sed to denominate their t&He ; and, as one symptom 
of its amelioratkm, will become much mote diffident 
-regarding matters^ concerning whose prfaiciples they will 
be fbroed to confess that, bat yesterday, they knew no- 
thing. • 

Our author eommences his labooft with an *^ Intre^ 
dnction,*' in which he shorUy considers the theories that 
have been adrsaced regarding to existenoe of a stand* 
ard of taste^ and the nataie of beauty* We ave moeii 
pleased with the concise, desr, yet ooropiehensive man- 
ner, in which these poinU are treated. Intricate dis- 
cnssions on sneh subjects an too metaphyskal to be 
usefol ( and, by attemp t ing to earry the reader too ia^ 
they resemble rivers which have overflowed their bocoMU 
aries, seldom retaining permanent po ss es s fon of any ^. 
tton of the groand wj have osntped. 8iDee the tone 
when Aristotle wrote, ^< Ti >^ MiXit i» fiuyi^ mkt rify 
hif** hnadieds have attempted eommeots on a test 
so vague; and mo many have been baffled in its in* 
terprMrtkm, that the Interest may be said to gather 
strength with the cUffieulty. The notions which Burke 
pronralgates in his £ssay on the SnbUme and BoautiAd 
show, better than sny other, to what unpUlosophieal 
conelnsions we must come, when we attempt lodieeosur 
general principles and fised statutes, for the regulation 
of what must ever depend on such an endless variety of 
unconventional causes. Of the seven elementary prin- 
ciples, laid down byifaat writer, as the indispensable 
requisites of besuty in general, not one will be found 
applicable to Architectural beauty. Nay, sometimes 
they are at open varfanoe with its most efficient causes. 
Awire of the dkutger «f eilber ffeaeralising too BMieh, er 
of dwelling too long on psinral and haisrdous mtnu- 
tisB, Dr M ernes has first esrefoUy cleared awnr all the 
unnecessary verbiage which has attached itself to the 
subjeet, and which, Uke tbe ivy, often totally obscnres 
what it was at first only iatsBded to adocn; and be then 
bddly and lucidly proceeds to the sistftnent of his own 
opinions, which nut the matter in its true light, dear- 
ly proving, thsi if by a Htmioird be meant ^ a perma- 
nent rub of taste, beyond which bussan invention or 
genius shall never pass,** there is no snch thing ; but, 
on the other hand, that, ^ aa in every species of ex* 
perimental science, those researehee, in their practice 
the most csrduliy conducted, and in their Infeiencea 
the most oonsistent, are regarded as the eaaons of sci- 
entific truth ; so, in the lifaleral arts, those noUe menu- 
ments iHiidi, during the longest period, and to tbe 
greatest number of competent judges, have yielded the 
most sadsfactioo, are justly esteemed standards of taste 
«-rules by which all other works are to be tried." 

Dr Memes discuises, as best illustrating tbe history 
and common principles of all. Sculpture, before eitha 
Architecture or Pautting, and to a short consideimtion 
of this divisk^n of his work we at preeent intend do con- 
fine ourselves ; but shall also proceed with him, in due 
time, to the two other interesting heads. 

In Bgypty— that mysterious country, that Cheops of 
the earth, ooneeming which such inighty things are 
conjectured, and so very little really Imown,— whenoe 
science earliest began to dawn upon £urope, and the au 
tsndant arte to show their humsnising faces,— 4ho first 
approximation was made to what may legitimately be 
termed Sculptnia. But, however coetly, we doubt ez- 
tsenely that Egyptian Sculpture was ever possessed of 
much beautv. In epite of all the extravagant com- 
mendation Oat has been heaped upon it-on spits of 
aU ths overdrawn desoriptkms of the emotkms it excites 
in the beholder^ iriiieh bnfo iasued, «nd.aK«tiUisnu 



Ingi ftom the press,* we am inolined toht even moee 
sceptical than Dr Memes, as to the actual positioo it n 
entitled to hold on the graduated scale tf art. Tlint the 
Bgvptians had many difficulties to contend with, no one 
wul deny t— the very spirit of their laws and irligioiif 
opinions were dimcUy oj^xised to improvcmnnt of any 
sort, which they considered as only another term ia 
inoovatioo* Their gods, (unlike those. of tbe Gneeka,) 
instead of being enibodied rqircsentations of ideni cjl* 
osUence, collected and arranged from the fineat exam- 
ples of human fiormation, more generally partook of the 
ehasBCts of brutified monsters ; which, whether merdj 
symboUeal or not, in no small degree assisted in retard* 
ing thei progrsss of sculptuiOi In dM nursery da^a of 
all eountaes, religion will be found to be the heart 
whence fiow tbe arteries that feed andnourish tbeno. Upoo 
the cha r acter which religion first sssnmcs depends a 
thousand cincumstanoss \ but none move than the pco- 
fveas and improvement of tbe JTine Arts. Sculpture 
may bs said to havehad iu origin in Polytheiam. fldl 
the early inhabitants of £gypt, Greece, and Italj, ca- 
tertained the religious opinions of the Corenaotera, it is 
not probable that either sculpture, atehitectur!^ or paint- 
ing, would ever hate arrived at much perfection amongtt 
them. But even liad the Egyptians been willing to 
model tUoir sculpture after the beet examples of the hu- 
man foTBi, thejr would have failed to arrive at a good 
ooodusioni .beoauee their own thick lipi^ and heavy 
contours^ were immeasurably leoaoved from grace or 
beauty. Their statues, poseeestng no indicationa of 
a n at 4imic a l knowledge, and but litde Mpearanoe of ex- 
preseion, sentiment, or feeling, derive meir sole interest 
from their atttiquityy--their position, their magnitude, i 
— 4md, in some few instancgs, the mysterious uncertain- 
Or with regard to tbe use and end of their Ibrmatioo. 
There may frequendy be seen, in some of the wilder 
mountain passes of our own country, masses of detached 
rock nlayfuUv fashioned, by the hand of natuie, into a re- 
semblance of humanity, which will producequite asmudi 
cffi;a upon our sympathies as the Sphynx aoud many 
other of the graceless Egyptian relics. The unifimui^ 
of stiff and awkward attitudes, u if a common mould 
bad been used tot them all, shows great ignorance of 
drawing ; and Dr Memes has very f Jidtouuy annpoeed 
that, in many cases, the oetUne waa first traced from a 
body laid prostrate upon tbe block, and then finiaM af- 
ter wards with a vacillating and uncertain hand. 

We turn with pleasure from this infantine mteaipcce 
of the art, to its tuU power and thorough developement 
iy Greece. There sculpture attam«d the greatest pcdiBC- 
tion of which it is capable ; for its G^»acity of io^vove- 
ment is. much more hmited than that of paintiag. The 
range which it possesses, however, is quite large enough 
to allow sufficient elbow-room for genius orthe most 
aspiring nature. Even the fiery and enthusiasdc spirit 
of Bttonarotti had taken flight beibre he approximated 
to the sober majestv and exquisite finish which charsc- 
terise the works of the Grecian masters. Of their stand- 
ard of beauty, as displayed in the representation of their 
Divinities, much has been written ; and some diidples 
of the school of Michael Angelo have even gone the 
length of denying that it is one which shoulcL i^ulate 
other artists, allqginff that it is deficient in expression. 
It may, however, be olmost demonstrated, that the stand- 



^ •WehewmorepsmcahdysUaaetetfae tm e mMiU —fieto 
divOTM IfiCten recently publkhed in the QnetU d« Frmm 
oopiod in the London UUrmrp QoMette, irom M. Chamnlfiaa. 
now fonning part of the French expedition In KgypC Thoogh 
unwilUnf to doubt die aoeaiuv of dooomanti piMHited as Itwov 
inanoflSdalmannertoournotiot, we yet esnnot hdp lioidMy 
reeoUaeting the erroneous opinions and strained emiMdushiDCBn 
with which M. Denon and others have already toond It vnAaMc 
to «Md the puhHc taste. If thedisauniieiaMUladtohayetttoa 
plae& ate duly of tbe nature described m M. ChannolUoB'i 
epistlca, cspedaDv as rcepeeu theoolunua alk^ to be 

type or the Orecian Done, E^gypt may asuiinii a 

~"^~ ^ ahshssyetdaoeio thehMoiy ef t] 
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««d it m good too. Pr o ft Mo t Can^parv ilbf 

oisd compiriiigi iHdi a laborloiii nrioutoMoi poculUfty 

!I>atcli« Ml inrntnae Ysriety oif tlrellt, coo ch A i hit U- 

iMmra ky liittiDpliaBtly caublmliig, ** If it now bo odiod, 

^wiist ii Buoaf by o fine comitmyiee, wt moy MMwar, 

tbai m wfakh tbo ftwUl Uno mokM n anglo of IM do. 

gnoci wkb ^ boriaoB. The ■adcntOrcdn hofo, ooii« 

■equendy, chosen this ODsle.*' This i» going a cortoin 

longth^ hot not fkr ; fbr the q u s ii o n ttOl nmolot aH- 

amwoMd, Why dots tbt taeuA Mne, when ot tnoh on 

na^c, oppeor more agreeoblo tbm • any other f Sir 

Jooboa ReynoUi hot tttempttd lo get rid of the difll* 

eolty in « ftry ingoaions manner. Acootdi ng to him, 

^ benn^ ia tlie modium or oenire of the tvrimit Amns 

of tbo individaal^— erery tpeeiet of animal hat a fixed 

and doterminaie Ibnn, towuds wMeh natnro is conti- 

nually Inclining, UIm variooa lioet teiminating in a 

oei&tre, or like peodolamo Til>vatiBg In ^differtnt dlroe- 

tioot 0T« one o«itial point ; and at they aU crost the 

otBtzey though only one paaees through ny other potaH,— 

ao it wiH bo firand, that perfrat beaoty it oftener pro- 

diMod than aay one kind of defennity.** **' Bot,**}«Mly 

rkt Charlet BeUy mhis teoond Etsay on the Anacoany 

iBwesisn, ^ hoir shall wo reeoncOe ibit with the 



formofthetittiqiioF Though this theory iMy ao 
for the sttaigbtUae of the ridge of the nose beh^ 
ba a a iiin l than that whidi is ooncafo or coavea, ' 



it it the ctmtrai form, it will not csphia the petallar. 
ity of the form of the nott, brow, and eye, of the an- 
tiqao." ^ The tne cante of beauty in the antique^** 
proceeds tlie same author, ^ is the ennoUing the form of 
tbo head, by inflrces iag tlioee poculiarides of character, 

tbo i nd ica tita of intrilect and the powert of esprct* 
tioo,«.which dittinguishthe Awtumform, and by oare- 
fally rt^msing those proportions which pmduoo a re* 
tsmhianos to the phynogoomy of brutes.** Oon^fdetely 
coinciding with this ?iew of the case, we at onee die* 
covet coo of the graatost Qsueeo of our admtratioo of tbo 
Onekty namdyy the originality of thought, and sdenli. 
fie research, thue exhibited by them ; and, even were 
their brighiset eflbots to be equalled by modem aitisus 
still the grand source of our respect and reverence would 
reaoaia for the minds that^r^ conceived, and the-hands 
wHAJh9t palpably gave being to, an entirely now ar- 
nmgemeat 01 forme, yet so aptly mingled, thattlieym^ 
be said to hover betwixt lieafon aad earth. 

Hero it is, luaonadBg amongst the immtrlal produc- 
tions of an inmioct^ people, that Dr Memm* pea seems 
to bound nndsr hit hand like a <^steed that knows his 
rider.*' Dr MeiBet hat himeelf vitlted the cotntry of 
g^taioat reminitcencts, and he spsaks with all the ar* 
dour and enthutitim of oae who had lingered amongst 
its rains, and, in the inspiration of the moment, iMd 
called forth the mighty from their tumbling sepulchres, 
to pass in bright review before him. We cannot follow 
him tiirough all his descriptions ; but we most give one 
portraict 

PHIDIAS. 

^ This great master, the son of Cbarmidas, an 
Athenian citizen, waa born abont the 72d Olympiad, or 
nearly 500 years before our era, and studied under £la. 
das. His numerous works belonged to three distinct 
classes : Toreutic, or statues of ndxed materials, ivoiy 
being the chi;;f,— statues of bronze, — sculptures in mar- 
ble. In this enumeration are included only capital per- 
fonnances, for exercises in wood, plaster, day, and mi- 
nute labouit in carving, are recorded occasionally to 
have occupied his attention. The beauty of these ml- 
niatares was not inferior to the excellence of his greater 
works ; at once sublime and ingenious, he executed grand 
underukings with majesty and force, and the most nd^ 
nute with simplicity and truth* 



«<*ThastfiAaw iriy bat byPMdias 
From want of water only seem th^ dead.' 
^ Of the works beloogfog to the first division, the 
Olympiaa Jupiter, and tae Mhierva of die Parthenon, 
odiotsal stataet coomoted of g<dd and ivory, were the 
moot wonderfol productionr of ancient art. The form- 
er, placed in the Tem]^ at Blit, was sixty foet h^, 
in a reposing attitude, tlie body naked to the>cioetttre, 
the lower limbs dotlied in a robe gemmed with golden 
floweit t die hair tAa6 was of gold, bound with an ena- 
m^ed crown i the eyet of pmeious stones ; the rest of 
ivory. Notwithstanding the gigantic preportioiit, every 






««ArtitPbiditcsit 
Fiiostadipidt« i^Uei 



iia 



part wat wrought with the most scrupulous delicaey ; 
even tlie splendid throne was carved with exquisite 
nicety. The whole was finished before the artist had 
obtahied the directkm of the public works of the Athe- 
nlaas. In the 88d Olympiad, after a labour of ten years ; 
the same date in whtch Herodotus read the escond part 
«f his history, the first regular piose composition that 
liad been heard at Athens. 

** About twelve ysars later wat exeeattd the Miner- 
va, of intekyr dfanensitat, beiag only fscty foet in alti- 
tude, bat eqaal, if not taperior, in boau^ of wtrkmso- 
ship aad richasts of 



I of ivory. 



the 
the' ofntOMatt of gold. A flowing tmnie 
totheerectattitadaof thegaddettt ino» 
spear, uptii tbt bead a catqut ; ea iIm grooad a bnek- 
krv exqaitllriy carved, the ctsicave repratcstiag the 
gisAl^ war, tht etavex a conflict with tbt Amattnt, 
portndls of.Uie artist and of his patnm being introduced 
among the Athsaitn coashaltnts nas caast of the fo- 
taae aiittoHunis wldeh envy broagbt apen the authoik 
Oa tbegeUsB taadalt waa alto tculptmod another fo- 
voaritt tabs^ect, the battle of the Centaurs^ praised by 
hitioriaiit at a ptrfoet gem of minute art. 

^ flach admkatkm atta^ad to thete two wtihs, that 
tlisf woM rsgarded at * having added OM^ssty to tht ra. 
ctived rsMgiaa,' aad It waa ssteemtd a mitfortuat not 
to have been able, ooee hi a Ufotime^ to behold them. 
Yet judged aeeosding to the true ptiaciples of genuine 
art, thebs waa not a legitimate beauty. Itdoeanotex- 
cite aarpiitt, then, to Itam that Phidiat himttlf dis- 
approved of thttm^ed tffeet produced by each a com- 
hinariwi of difttsat sufaataacea, nor will it appear pce- 
laaipiinn hers to coadeBttn these splendid reprstentatiosw. 
It it not tafilcicat that a work of art done prodaot a 
powerful impression It is indispensable to its oxael- 
IsBMt that the mrans employod be in aceecdaace with 
the principles and the mode of Imitalkm. Now, in the 
oompetitiont Just deteril>ed, exposed as they were to the 
dim Ugbt of the andent temple^ and ftom very BMgai- 
tade fanpstfoctly comprebeaded, tiie sffeeia of varieatly 
rsitctbia snr fi icss, now gloomy now glowing of an- 
esKtiily Mstre^ amat have been leadend donl 

Fat this iafltsnfOi ^hftugh yrtW filrn'ftftil tft 
taptrttitioot deuotion, or to ,iaqaett myttsrioat 
oa the btwildeied tents, wat m ere tr icio u a, alto^ 
{pethtr divertt fotm the tolenui rapote, the ain^ ma- 
jtatv of form aad expressioii, which conttilute tht trot 
tablimiqr of tcalptnral reprtssatatioo. 

^ Statuary, or the art of casting in bfoiiae, at the 
tens wu need by the aodenta, Phiditt carritd to an- 
rivalled perfoeticii. The Amaaso, the Minerva, at Lem- 
not, aad In the ActopoUt, west considtrsd tt the maa- 
terfdecst in tbit dtptrtment. The hMt, called the Mi- 
nswa Pdiat, waa of such msjsttic pssps tii s a s , thatthe 
crttt aad hshaet might be disosmed above the battle, 
mentt of the dtadcl at a distance of twepty-fito milss. 
pointing home to the AtheaiaB masiaer, at be loonded 
the psomoatory of Saniam. Of these and othsrworkt, 
detCTiptiont tkaie remsfa ; wt aas contsquendy indtbu 
ed fiw oar peddve knowledge of hit style aad prindplet 
tathtnsarbto ttalpturtt of Fhidiat» iawUch dtpart- 
BMBl nuMisiaat adminiMf ptrforaamtsa of has bmd 
haasaltapslriMdi batwa 
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theponeitloii'of undoubted origintlt denied In ererj 
other inttanoe." 

The Romans were to the Greeks in seulptqre and ar- 
diitectuie what bad engravers are to good painters ; they 
serred to multiply heavy and bungled copies of their 
works. There is nothing interesting in the review of 
Roman art. Tbeve ii no originality of thought, no ez» 
pension of souL 

. We pais in silence over the long slumber of art, du- 
ring what may well be termed the dark ages, and has- 
ten to a perioa when returning genius began to brighten 
the horizon of art 3Iiehael Angelo Buonarotti, in nim- 
self a constellation, rose in 1474 and set in 1564 In 
whatever light we consider this man, his name |ias a 
right to a hi^ place amongst the mighty of the earth ; 
but we shall not presume to enter the lists with such a 
description as the Allowing : 

MICHAEL AiroiSLO BUOKAROTTI. 

** For three-fourths of the sixteenth century, this ex- 
traordinary man presided in the schools, and by his 
style influenced much longer the principles of modem 
art. To him, therefore, during the most brilliant pe- 
riod in the annals which we are now feebly endeavour- 
ing to trace, is the attention chiefly directed. Nor only 
in one point of view is his genius to be contemplated. 
He has extended the grasp of a mighty though irregu- 
lar spirit over our whole subject Sculptor of the Moses, 
painter of the Lest Judgment, ardiitect of the Cupola 
— we beliold him in the greatest of the works of art It 
is this, more than any other cncumstance, which has in- 
vested the character of his genius with a species of aw- 
ful supremacy not to be enquired into : discrimination 
is lost in genend admiration ; and to him who thus 
seetts to bear away the palm of universal talent, we are 
inclined taconceds the foremost rank in each separate 

Cirsuit His productions, thus dominating among the 
hours of man, bewilder the judgment botb by thenr 
real and their apparent magnitude. Thus some giant 
cli0> rising far above minor elevations, while it serves 
as a landmark to the traveller, misleads his conceptions 
of its own disUDce and immediate rdat|ons of site. 
• Here it appears the proper, or at least simplest me- 
thod, to present such gradual unfblding of the subject 
as eadi branch separately may seem to require, reser- 
ving a general view for sudi place as shall give the 
reader fml command of the joint influences, bearings, 
and consequences of these details. 

*< In sculpture, the works of Michael Angelo are di- 
vided between Rome and Florence. They are not nu- 
merous, and few are even finished. Impatience of slow, 
ly progressive labour, united with indomitable activity 
and unwearied industry — fastidiousness of fancy, and 
exalted perceptions of excellence, joined wiUi a reckless 
daring in execution, form singular distinctions of intel- 
lectual temperament Hence hare sprung the charac- 
teristic beauties and the besetting errors or his style in 
sculpture— a style discovering much that is derived 
from liberal and enlightened study of the sublime and 
graceful in nature, but stall more of those qualities 
which arise from the peculiarities of an individual and 
erratic, though rich and powerful, imagination. Rarely 
do his statues exhibit that simplicity and repose essen- 
tial to beauty in an art— grave, dignified, or even au- 
stere, and possessing means comparatively limited and 
uniform. Forced and coostrainea attitude, proportions 
exaggerated, txpnmism awful, gloomy, and unearthly, 
forms of urmatuzaLi of superhuman energy— .these con- 
stitute the ideal of bis composition. In giving visible 
existence to these ideas, his execution is most wonder, 
ful. A force, a fire, an enthusiasm, elsewhere un&lt, 
unknown, give to every limb and lineament a vitality, 
a movement, resembling more the sudden mandate of 
inipiratioo, than a laborioua and retarded efibrt The 



firat impressions created by these works are tlma tcr^. 
sistibly powerful ; but they startle, surprise, astonfali-. 
do not soothe, delight, and satisfy the mind. An inflo- 
ence originaUng solely in the imagination, and in which 
the sensibilities of the heart have little interest, cannot 
long retain its power ; the ordinary tone of feeling re- 
turns, and amid the unquiet and aspiring compoattioo 
seeks for nature and repose. 

*" If the productions and style of Michael Ai^do be 
compared with the great standards of excellence and of 
truth in sculpture— luture, and the remaina of ancidnt 
art, he will be found to have deviated widely ftom both, 
or rather, perhaps, he has rendered both subservient to 
his own particuUr views of each. He has created to ^ 
hinoself modes of imiution, which should in themselves 
claim a paramount importance, independrat of all ar. | 
chetypes ; while these latter are connected with the <»i- I 
ginals of reality, only as an intermediate step to the 
realms of fancy. Hence, round a false, thou^ gorge- 
ous and imposing art, his genius has swept a magk 
circle, within whose perilous l>ound no inferior spirit 
has dared with impunity to tread. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, such was the fascination produced in his own age, 
when the forcible and imaginative were admired above 
the simple and the true, that his works became a stand- 
ard by whidi the past was to be tried, and the future 
directed. As a necessary consequence, a prodigious and 
irreparable lapse was ptepned for the art The imita- 
tion of a natural style will ever be productive of good ; 
it will ultimately lead to no imitation, by conducting to 
the primeval source. The very reverse is the effect of 
following a guide such as Buonarotti, who has dqwrt- 
ed from nature farther, we will venture to say, than any 
great name on record, whether in literature or in art 
Irregularities and imperfections in almost every ot|icr 
instance of lofly genius, are forgotten amid the deep- 
thrilling pathos, or soothing loveliness, of natural ex. i 
pression ; but amid the awe-in^iring, the command- I 
ing, the overpowering representations of ^e Tuscan, the 
soul languishes for nature. His creations are not of this 
world, nor does feeling voluntarily respond to the mys- 
terious and uncontrollable mastery which they exert 
over it The cause and progress of this dereliction of 
nature can also be traced. He had marked the perplexi- 
ties and constraint under which bis predecessors had la- 
boured, in their endeavours to unite the forms and ex- 
pressions of living nature with images of ideal beauty, 
overlooking the productioiu of classic sculpture, in 
which this union is so happily accomplished : because 
to his vigorous, rather than refined perceptions, its sim. 
plicity appeared poverty, he fearlessly strudc into a line 
of ar^ where all was to be new— vehement— wonder- 
ful." 

If our limits allowed us, we should feel pleasure in 
presenting our readers with several other passages, 
equally powerful ; but we have room for only one—a 
descriptive sketch of Thorwaldsen, the most successful 
and celebrated of all living sculptors ; 

THOBWALDSEK. 

^' Since the death of his illustrious contemporary, Ca- 
nova, Thorwaldsen, bom at Copenhagen in 1771*2, 
has occupied the public eye as head of the modem 
school. The character and powers of this master are 
doubtless of a very elevated rank ; but neither in the 
extent nor excellence of his works, do we apprehend his 
station to be so high as sometimes placed. The genius 
of the Danish sculptor is forcible, yet is its energy de. 
rived more from peculiarity than f^om real excellence. 
His ideal snrings less from imiution of the antique, or 
of nature, than from the workings of his own individusi 
mind— it is the creation of a fancy seeking forcible ef- 
fect in singular combinations, rather than in general 
principles ; therefore hardly fitted to excite lasUng or 
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beneficial inflaence upon the age. Simplicitj and im* 
poting expression seem to ba?e hitherto fonned the 
prineipal objects of his punoit ; hut the distinction be. 



tveen the simple and rude, the powerful and the exag- 
germted, is not always obsenrea in the laboun of the 
Dniit. His simplicity is sometimes without grace ; the 



imp rc as i ve-^anstere, and without due lefinement* The 
air and contours of his heads, except, as in the Mer- 
cury — an excellent example both of the beauties and de- 
fects of the artist* s style — when immediately derived 
from antiquity, though grand and vigorous, seldom har- 
nxmlse in the principles of these efforts with the majes- 
tic regularity of general nature. The forms, again, are 
no^ unfrcquently poor, without vigorous rendering of 
the parti, and destitute at times of their just roundness. 
These defecu may in some measure have arisen from the 
early and more frequent practice of the artist in relievos. 
In this department, Thorwaldsen is unexceptionably to 
be admired. The Triumph of Alexander, originally in- 
tended for the frieze of the government palace at Milan, 
notwithstanding an occasional poverty in the materials 
of thought, is, as a whole, one of the grandest compo- 
sttiona in the world ; while the delicacy of execution, 
and poetic feeluig, in the two exquisite pieces of Night 
and Anronu leave scarcely a wish here ungratified. But 
in statues, Thorwaldsen excels only where the forms and 
sentiment admit of uncontrolled Imagination, or in which 
no immediate recourse can be had to fixed standards of 
taste, and to the simple effects of nature. Hence, of all 
his works, as admitting of unconfioed expression, 
and grand peculiarity of composition, the statnes 
of the Apostles, considered in themselves, are the 
most excellent. Thorwaldsen, in fine, possesses singu- 
lar, but in some respects erratic genius. His ideas of 
composition are irregular ; bis powers of fancy surpass 
those of execution ; his conceptions seem to lose a por- 
tion of their value and freshness in the act of realizc- 
ment. As an individual artist, he will command deser- 
vedly a high rank among the names that shall go down 
to poster! tv. As a sculptor, who will influence, or has 
extended the principles of the art, his pretensions are not 
great ; or, should Uiis influence and these daims not be 
thus limited, the standard of genuine and universal ex- 
cellence must be depreciated in a like degree.** 

We shall proceed to the consideration of Painting 
next week. 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. IX. 

Ik these " No Popery and Pro-Popery" days, I 
marvel that the adherents of the Catholic Church omit- 
ted one argument, which could not fail of operating 
powerfully on the motley citizenship of this overgrown 
metropolis. The argument I refer to is comprised in 
the astonuhing pantomimes, gorgeous spectacles, and 
unaccountable sights, that surprise the eyes and glad- 
den the hearts of all the men, woiSken, and children, 
who sally forth in quest of civic entertainment during 
the holidays. For these we are indubitably indebted to 
the Lady of Babylon ; and were the fact generally un- 
derstood, it would serve her cause better in London than 
all the bulls, brazen or golden, that ever left their pad- 
dock in the Vatican. Had it not been for the attach, 
ment of Old Mother Church to fasts and festivals, 
saints and sain:. days, and her diligent housewifery 
touching the outside of her cups and platteis, the Cock- 
ney fry, young and old, might have sighed in vain for 
a pantomime at Chrbtmas, or a melodranutic spectacle 
at Easter. And **- why might not the imagination trace** 
the agile Harlequin to a monk of the order of St Domi- 
nic, and his faitnful Columbine to the secluded sister of 
a convent, matcfalesa in the exact observance of self 



deayhig piecepts ? If I am told, *^ 'Twem to emider 
too curiously to oonaider so,'' I answer, ^ Not a jot.** 

EMter«Monday sent forth its crowds, anxious for 
amusement, and the theatres pnt forth, theur dazzling 
annoonoements to attract them. Covent-Garden spe. 
culated upon the popular taste for honors, and '* The 
Devil*8 Elixir, or the Shadowless Man,*' seemed to lend 
an appearance of unwonted gloom and grandeur to its 
bills. Dfury-Lane resorted to the treasures of fairy 
legend, and ^ Thieme^na-Oge, or the Prince of the 
Lakes,*' onerated powerfully upon the wondering optics 
of the signt-seeking spectators. AstleT*s proclaimed 
«* The Storming of Seringapatam." The Sunrey min- 
gled ^* John Orery the Miser," and a pantomime called, 
*•* Ix>ve in a Humble Shed ;" and the renowned Coburg 
turned ^' The Money Diggera,** a story of Washington 
Irving*f, into minor theatre dialogue, and managed to 
give the audience terrible satisfaction. It is unneces- 
sary to speiid much critical gravity upon these sublime 
doings. The Covent-Oarden novelty was good in little 
except its scenery. A disobedient shadow occasioned 
much mirth, by obstinately persisting in its determina- 
tion to act independently of the substance. Weekes 
played Dan O'Reilly, the chief acting part in the l)rury. 
Lane piece^ and acquitted himself greatly to tiie satis- 
factum of the audience. 

I have visited Pandemonium, as represented in Mr 
Bnrford's panorama in Leicesta^square. The subject 
of the painting is taken from Milton*s description of the 
infernal empire, as embellished by the agencv of Satan 
and his angels. Martin is palpably imitated in everv 
part of the piece. The exiiibition is certainly worth 
inspection, and the cits seem wondrously delighted with 
it. But a view of Sydney in the same building detain- 
ed me much longer, and gratified me much more. It 
is executed with great delicacy ; and the romantic cha- 
racter of the scenery almost made me wish myself of the 
number of those 

" Doom*d the fkr isles of Sydney Cove to see. ** 

Tam 0*Shanter and Souter Johnny have arrived here, 
and have received the approbation of some highly com* 
petent metxobolitan authorities. A group of statues in' 
marble by Mr C*rew, who is patronised by the Earl of 
Egremont, is now open to the public. In my opinion, 
they indicate an acquaintance with art more than the 
possesaion of genius. 



AN E8KDALB ANECDOTE. 

Extract of a Utter from the Etlrick Shepherd. 

Akother time I chanced to be on a week*8 vbit to 
a kind friend, a farmer in £skdale.muir, who thought 
meet to have a party every day at dinner, and mostly 
the same party. Our libations were certainly carried 
rather to an extremity, hut our merriment corresponded 
therewith. There was one morning, indeed, that seve- 
ral of the gentlemen were considerably hurt, and there 
were marks of blood on the plaster, but no one could 
tell what had happened. It appeared that there had 
been a quarrel, but none of us knew what about, or who 
it was that foughL 

Hut the most amusing part of the ploy (and a very 
amusing part it was) regarded a half hogshead of ale, 
that was standing in the lobby to dear for bottling. On 
the very 6rst forenoon, our thirst was so excessive, that 
the farmer contrived to insert a spigot into this huge cask, 
and really such a treasure I think was hardly ever open- 
ed to a set of poor thirsty spirits. Morning, noon, and 
night, we were running with jugs to this rich fountain, 
and handing the delicious beverage about to lips that 
glowed with fervour and delight. In a few days, how- 
ever, it wore so low, that before any would come, one 
was always obliged to hold it, up behind ; and, finally, 1^ 
ran dry. 
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On die VetT monliig after tli«t, the fjamcr cmm in 
with a w9d r&ed look, <« Gentlemen,** Mid he, «• get 
your h ats h a i te ye— ah* let as gang an* tdt ahmg wauk, 
for my mother an* the lasses are on a-scrabUng a'irhola 
floorfa* 0* bottles ; an* atf I cam by, I heard her speaktBg 
about getting the ale bottled the day.'* 



omGmiL voirKT. 



IT 18 NOT LOVE. 

(From tm unptMik^ jBoiiumcc;> 
jy Tkowuu Jikhuotu 
It is not love— whate*er you say, 

Whate*er perhaps I hope too well ; 
O ! I hare watdi*d for many a day, 

For looks such gladsome news to tell : 
But, as the fire of feeling flash'd 

Acroai a &oe that's moce than &ir, 
I frit my inmost pride abash'd. 

For, O, Umto was oo passion there S 

I know not if he e*er hath read 

The meaning of my tremUing tme. 
That, when I hear hk lightsome fMid, 

Hath tdl-tale been, I ftar, to yon. 
I seek the sliade when he is by. 

Lest looks I cannot all control. 
Or wishes breathed in but a sigh; 

Should tell the seocet of my souL 

Yet still I doubt he ahnost fears 
How dear his presence is to me t 

He asks not now why wandering tsan 

' Steal to my eyes fad kmnef glee! 

His kindness hath a pitying air ; 
At bst adieu, he wore his giore I 

01 if*twould make lifan shun me^Ds^ev 
May he suspect how deep I k>ve ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIKTItt. 



It is laid thst Mr Allsn Cunninghsm*i " Anaivenuy " If not 
to be published ss m Aamul aay kngpr, boS is to appear in 
monthly munbers, with beautifid engrsTingi, the first of which 
will oone out hi July. We hope thb report is not correct { for 
theaUeratknwoBld be dseidedly to the wcos^llr T. Hood is 
not to edit " The Ctom" tot 1850. 

We nadentaad that 0000 eoples of the first TotnoM ofMr Mot. 
lay^ family library wees anbseribed tot the flntday, anda aa- 
oond edition is already hi the pnas. One aoblemaa has subscribed 
for twenty eopiet of the whole series, with aviewtodistiibntioD 
hi that put of Ireland where his estates are situated. 

The publioaUon of the second part of Mr Atherstone's Fall of 
Nineveh ii pos tp oned till thebaginnhig of next publishhig sea- 
son. 

An enlaiged edition of Bosweirs Life of Johneoo, with copious 
notes, is preparing for the press, by the Right Honourable J. W. 
Croken The work will extend to five voiumes, and will aPDeM> 
beforaaestChriennM. ^*^ 

Tha Life of Archbishop Cranmer is nearly fsady, ftom the pea 
of Todd, the edttoe of Jolmsosi's Dictionary: "^ 

A new nsonOily pobUcalioa, oo the plan of the BngMsk Ma». 
dnes.hasiecenUybee»itartadte Paris. CSAnlr, DslaTiS 
Scribe, Veron.Rosshii, and others, are to eootribote to It. 

Mrs HodaadJiaaiothepreas,Bealzlee^aTalswfouBdadea 



CtiMATa OF 8t PBTaa8auBa.-.In the streets of the RnasisB 
Metropolis, it is no unusual thUig toe one gentleman to aceoet 



Woaas ur trb Passs.— The fbOowIng worics wm, wy aad«w 
s^and, be published speedEy by Meesrs OUter and Boyd 9^ 
~ TalesofFteldandllood, with Sketches of Life at Home, by 
IdhaMaloohn, Author of "Scenes of War," •'RcminlRenecs of 
a Campaign in the P|iM i e e s aad8ootliefFMBca»''feewftBaa>ia 1 

Hographieal Skatehes aad Aatbeolle Anaedotes of D<«^ ea^ 
MMting »«ff*ffkiMr 'rrtrwri i of tfie f«H¥ i1j Si^ariiyw aHlaaAl 
JDMpoiMDBofthisfelthM Animal: JllustrsipdbyRniiiiiliiim 
of thempet stnktaig VaUatles, and by cocraet PottnUts of eelc 
taated or remarkable Dpgfc faom Drawtop chiefly Or^ginaL Aho^ 
a Historical Introductiont and a copkws An>endix on the Breed- 
ing, Feedhig, Tndning, Diseases, and Medical Treatment of Dogis 
together with a Treatise on the Game Lsws Of OiaatBtitaiB. By 
Captsia TiumuiS Browne F.R.&B;, ewr Royal^lBBa. 

The Cook and Housewife^ Manual, by Mrs Marguet Dai^ ef 
Aa Cislhnmtnn ,8tRenanis. FOimharilltoai,thnroi^MyMffced 
and gieatlyliapeoved. AthleklSmob 

Stories feom the History of Scotland, hi the manner of Stodsi 
selected fhm the History of England, by the Rev. Alex. Stevart 
Second edition, very greaUy enlarged; with a Frootisplaoe aai 
Vignette designed byStothard, and engraved by Jamas Stewart. 
Thick I8mo, half-bound. 

AnRpttaeaeoftheGameofWhiat; oomlsthiflaf abliDdae. 
tionto theMedaef PhqrtaigaBdSoociBg: the LamortfaeOHK 
a wenti a My iefermadi andMaxhnsfegPiayhHtiansa^aaa— 
and simple Plan, calculated to give rapid Piofiaieacy So a Pl^e 
of the dullest Perception and wocst Memory. ByE. MUAmfad; 
with a Frontispiece Qo Wood by Branstoo. ISmo. 

Durifaa or ram Soorriea AcAsaMT.— About a haadcad per^ 
sons sat down to a sumptuous entertainment, giTen« on Moo- 
day last, by the directon and members of the Scottish Academy 
of Sculpture, Pahidng, and Architecture, in their g^gW^i^Hi 
Rooms. The erening was spent in much tatteUectual and sodal 
eajoyasenti aadwearehappy tohiAmno«riaodM%thataaecf 
the many wsU-kaown literary genttemea who wave prceasa hsi 
Avnisbed tts with an hUarastiag paper, wh^ wiU speedily appear 
tai the JevrfM/, oa the Progressof the fine Aitsia Seotlaad» ssf- 
gastad partly by this oooasion. 

BoxAPAaTa.— A recent French writer says,—" Bafoea tbm Ba. 
Tolutioo, Frenchmen chattered etrerywhei^ and about erery. 
things but Bonaparte nid» 'SUenocb geoticmen,' and France was 



TheaMeal GoMi|p.— In London, the Easter speetades have been 
drawhig to the theatres the spectada-lovfav part of the coamm- 
nlty— In Edhrimigh, T. P. Cooke has been pleytaig hia fevoar. 
tie paru to respwtablyimed houses. Miss darke has perfeemed 
the part of Diana FrriMW once or twicer but not ia a style which 
induces us to hope for very fvpW Impromaent. OthoctlMafti- 
oal matters are in ftatu quo. 

Weekly List or Pebfoemarces. 
AprU 18—24. 
Sat. Bobttoif^^RoHna, 

Mow. Pr<itmnMMuar<ml,LUtteJoctep,^ThePttat, 
Tvmt, Rob Roif,^ Luke the Labourer., 
Wao. Presumption, ^ The Piioi. 
Tana. Gontfen «*• CHjpqr. TM p«w, 4 Rerfaa. 
Fai. Gordon tksGipejf, Utile Jockey, J^ Luke mti^ahmHT. 



TO OUR HEADERS. 
Uafew weeks, the flm Volume of Taa EDiaaiqMUK Lia» 
aAaT JovaifAi* wiU be completed, and our readeta wiU ba gM te 
learn that an entirely aew font of types ispreparii« fer theaeaeiid 
Volume, which, with one or two other improTcm«itB, will mjtvo 
the JouRNAi. a conspicuously elegant appearance. A TitlMMe 

and Index wiU be deUrered with the last Number of the ]UMC 
Volume. 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Waht of room obliges us to delay UU next week the Seeaa 
from " Wallenstein's Camp,- and «• A Real Love SaaC* hr tha 
Eltrick Shepherd. ^^ ^ 

We are requested to state that the Mnes, signed "W.A.'mcn. 
tlonedas ''notsutttegus-pnourlast, were notby WUUam An- 
tSS^Ii^JSSlS!^'^ TheNoWe DueOist,- have too 
™^ ^ejoUtieal tcndeney for our pagsc^Tha boSL ssat m bv 
"g^hwbeoi lyliigfor Wbat our>2hh|L«slSNaV2J?lR 
rvHUirt^theversesby"J.R.F.,- '^tIp^^S «. ^r^J 

^-^-^TTi.— 1 — #-•• W^V.^eoOa 
unavoidably postponed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

ConiiectmlvUhSekMee, LUeraiuret and Ae ArU. 



WAVKRLBY NOVRLS. 

(hktkejimrfjunevmahefmbtiaksd, 
iHtcmuflft «T paHiiiMoir 

Co t^ mxt^n IRoit exEwmn i««)cfts, 

VOLUME FIRST 

&9 A xiw uvmotrop 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 
TO BB opmiroso iir iioirnii.T TOLims% MMviaMD Am 

COtLMMOTMDf 
Wna ▲ OmBAX. TMMWAC»t 

AS iirrmoDUcnoir to bach hotkl, 

ABB Bona, HUXOKICAL AMD 1LLU8ZBATI¥% BT 

THE AUTHOR. 
mdMl witfi Frantlqitoeet and Vignette TMkt, from Derfi^ 
Szwottd exprcttly for the preeent BdMoo, tof tlie 
MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS, 
(imthe 



mnluOiie dun the riM tad protten of 



of 

I WATsmuiT No- 

,..^ Unlike mert other prmliietloM of genha. thev had 
no infloey to atnwle with, l>at rcaehed at onee the higliert 
MM er pnblie lkmr,-a atation which they have evw alnee 
Sotained with undlniiniahad popolaritf. 

The elicoktioa of theee worhs havteg been hitherto eenfined, 
inagfeatdegreek to the wealthier raake oT loeietT, ttiePra|irie. 
tozB have raolved to place them within the leaeh oT readenoT 
an chMica, Br repnbBi^ them in a kM eoetty, but at the lame 

^*Theplih!i!lherf havetheraC^ of aunonaelng the 

rneruDu»en» ^ ^ Nnw EniTiow, to he pubShed in 



•peed) 
Motrr 



la this undertaking they hare had the cheerful eo«pcntlon of 
the Author hhneelf, who h« not eoly rerieed every one of the 
NoTda, bat has added Explanatory NoCai, and s new Intiodno- 

**TteS£«f JS^Mt of theee eerieettonaand addiCkma wffl 
be belt understood by giving entire, from Volume Fint. The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 
It haa been the oceaeional oecupatiaa of the Author of Waver. 
Im Ibr sereral yean paat» to reriie and ooneet the voiuminuut 
Sieaof Novele whieh pear under that name; in order that, if 



Xi^gf ehonld ever appear m tiis avowed productions, he tnii^ht ran. 

* -1 in tome ecgree deserving of a continuance of the pub. 

' which they have been honoured ever since their 

For a long period, however, it seemed likelv 



Ue Ikvonr with which they hav 

t appeavanee. For a long pcnoa, nowevcr, ii seemed ijRely 
that aetannroved and iUuecratcd cdltioirwhich he mediuted 



finti 



wouMbea 



, . But the course of events, 

1 the diaekMureof the Attthoi's name, having, in 

. _,,«, , restored to him a aort of parental control over 

thaeeWotkab he Is natucally induced to give them to thu press ia 
a coneeted, and, he hopes, an improved form, while (U$ and 
health permit the task of revising and Uiuatrating tnesn. Sneh 
being htoparpose. It m neeiasary to lay n Aw woida oaa the plan 
of the proposed BdUkm. 



racier ,^^^ 

the tree falla ItmusTlier^y attempt to obv&te criticiBm, hoak 
ever Just, by altering a work already to the hands of the pnbtta^ 
iaceamlly unaueoassAiU In the moit improbable Action, the 
rcncia etill deairea some air of wniiemUamet, and does not relish 
thnt the fn i?Mr*** of » tak fSamiliar to Um should be altered to 
suit the taste of eritie^ or the eaprke of the author hhnseii: This 
process ef IMing is so natural, that it may be observed even in 
Silkkea* who cannot endure that a nursery story shouM be i»< 
peated to them diflbrentiy from the mauMr in which iiwaa flnt 
told. 

But without altering, in the sllijitest dagieaw eithsr the story, 
or the mode of teiang it, the Author has taken this eppprtimity 
to correct errors of the press and slips of the pen. That such 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when It is considered that 
the Publishers found it their interest to hurry through tlie press 
a sueceesion of the earty editloos of the various Novels, and that 
the Aocher had not the ueual oppottuaity of leviftoa. It la 
hope4 that the present edttion wlU be found ^ ~ 
that suecidental kind* 

The Author haa also ventured to make some emcndatkma of 
a diiftrent character, whieh, without being such apparent dcvla. 
tioas ftwm the original stories aa to diaturb the reader's old asso- 
ciations, will, he thinks, add something to the spirit of the dia- 
logue, narrative, or desflriptioo. These consist in occasional 
pruning where the language Is redundant, compreaion where the 
style Is looae, inftirion of vigour where it It hinguid, the exchange 
of lesa forcible for nu>re appropriato epitheto^slight altorations, 
inrtwtt^ nkethelatt toadktoof aa ttllst, wtiidi oontributcto 



^^'^'^/^ ^ t^^J^^^^'Ji'"''^ "^ 



Fdetoetinwiiatthey 



eye can 



The General Prefbce to the new EdItioiL and the Introduetorr 
Notices to each sefMrate work, will contain an account of such 
eircumatanoea attending the tint poblication of the Novate and 
Talcs, as amy appear tnterestinff u themsdvaa, or proper to be 
communicated to the public. The Author also proposes to pub> 
Iteh, on thia occasion, the various l ae eod s, fiasitly tra4itionL or 
obscure hiatorleal fiwia. which have formed the grouno-wiork of 
theae Novda, and to ^ve aome aeaount of the ptaeaa where the 
scenes are laid, when these are altogether, or tan part, realt as 
Wfll aaa atalsmeiitof particular inwdents founded on ikot i to- 
IBSther with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
the andent customs, and popular iupawtitlops, referred to in the 



Upon the vfhola, U la hoped that the Wavedey Noveto, in their 
new dress, will not be (bund to have lost any part of their attrac- 
tions in consequence of receiving illmtrafloBtby ttit Aatiwrj and 
undergoing his careful revision. 
ABBOTSVonD, January 18S9. 



Thia Bdltton wQl not 
elated, but alee enriched 
who have been engaged 



only be Improved hi the manner Jnat 
by the penells of the eminent Artiste 
to embellidi lt| among these maybe 



Datio Wiutin, ILA. t Enwfir LAwnannm, R. A. t C R. Lbs- 
un, R. A. » AanAHAM Gooran, R.A. ; A. B. Chaxam, R.A. t 
G. S. NswToif. A.R.A.I F. P. SriPHAXOFri U. Con» 
noirXiO I William Kinn i J. StAmriMhu s Jokb Buabbt i 

'■ and R. P. BoNNiMOTOif. 
Tlie engravinga will be cxeeuted on steel, by 

CBAELKa HBATHt W1U.IAM Fiimsif ; Charlbb RoLta; 

' jAMSa MXTCUBIXI F. EnOLBBBAnTt AvBBoaB Wabrbn I 
RoBBAT OBATBa I J. C. EowABoe ( W. J. OOOKB ; W. 
Ebbom; DATBin>oBT; SBBirroiri DcnrcAir; MiLiiBBt 
and Other eaahtont Rngnivtn, 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

f. The siae tobe royal' ISmo, printed in the very best manner, 
and hot-pressed t eacn volume to cotttafat iboot 400 pages, price 
5e. done up in cloth. 

II. The publication to oonmenoe on lat June nest j and to be 
continued regularly, on the lint day of eadi mootl^ till the whole 
ia completed. 

IIL Bach volume to have • Fnntispleoe and Vignette title- 
page, both containing sul^ects iUustrative of the Novel to which 
they are attadied. 

IV. The Work will be eompleled in Fobty VoLuma, com- 
mencing with Wavbrlbt, and closing with Wooobtock. The 
Author a additions will form about two of these Forty VolumeSi 

•fa The Edition is so far advaaeed at press, that regularity of 
pubUcatlon may be depended on ; and, to such aubecri b e n aa may 
wish to have some of the Novete complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the Publishers have to 
stete, that the whoteof Watbalbt may be had on the first of 
Junc^ in t vols, for lOs^ 

' And, in like manner, 

Omr ItAinrBnrwo, in S vols, on the 1st of AugmC. 

Thb ANTiguABV, to t vols, on the 1st of October, 

Rob Roy, in i vols, on the 1st of December. 

Aa weU es such othersb during the progrem of the Edition, as 
Its arrangement cnablea the Publishers to deliver in complete 
Talea* 

The public are respectfully requested to Inspect the Designs and 
Engravinp at the premiseeof the Publisheia, 

And atMooB, Bova, and GBATBa, PrintseUers to hia Maleety, 
i, PaU MaU, London, by whom they will be aold aepaiatdy, as 
will be afterwarda announeed. 

Printed fbr CADBLL ft Oo. 41, St Andrew Sqnsre, AUn* 
burgh; and to be had of every Bo o kHUer throughout the 
Kingdom. 



BUTLRR'S POWDERS, 

For producing an EObrvesdng 

COOLING APERIENT DRAUGHT. 
'pHESE Powders are now very generally known 

(and as generally approved,) for producing an extremely re. 
fkeshing and plea^TU eueivesclng Drink, and at the same time a 
salb, mVL, and Pooling Aperient, peculiarly adapted to relieve 
lnill|ieelinn. Heartburn, and Nauiea. and counteract Acidity in 
tlie ^tnmarh If frequently taken* it will generally obviate the 
neeauity O^rhavliig recourse to Calamel, Ep«oro Salts, and other 
Strong and nauseous medicines, which often debtliUite the system. 
without pToducinit the deiired effects ; and when taken atT*r too 
ftee an indalgeocc in the luxuries of the Table, t>anicularly after 
too nmch wtaMk the usual disa^rfcaWe effects will be prevented. 

•#• There beinjif numerous inferior imitations of theie Pow- 
ders vended, it is necessary lo observe, that the Preparer's name 
and address, " Butler, 73, Prince's Street, Edinburgh," are print- 
ed in the Lehd «nd DUl aeeompanyinp <ach Box of the genuine 
Powders. Sold in Boxes only, at '2a. ltd., or m neat cases for the 
Country, or Exportation, lOs. 6d. each. The c£»es for Exporta^ 
tlon are lined with Tin, and carefully soldered up, and thus the 
Powder* ouy^be preserved for any length of time, in any climate. 

Sold by the Pretmrer he above mentuiued ; obo by Butlkr & 
Co» 4, Cheapeide, Corner of St Paul's, London ; and the principal 
Druggists, and others, in every Town of the United Kingdom. 
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SCOTTISH ACADEMY 

OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE. AND 

ARCHITECTURE. 



THE EARL of HOPETOUN having Icindly 

-^ pCTmltted RUBENS* celebnfead Pietnra of the ADORA. 
TION or the SHEPHERDS to be exMbitBd Jfor a ihoit time in 



the Roomrof the SCOTTISH ACADEMY, the Exhibition ii 
NOW OPEN with thb SplouUd AdditloB, ftom nine tin iuak. 

Piofetaioiial Aititts, who may not «i yet have reoeiyed Ticketa 
of Admiidon to the Academy Exbibitloo, will obtain them on 
applying at the Rooms. 
-FFJ"* ByorteroftheConneiL 

Wu. NICHOLSON, SeenHiy. 
Admittance, One ShilUQg ( Citaloguct, Siapenee. 
24, Waterloo Place, 
April 114, 18f». 



This day ia pttbUehcd* in 8vo^ price Ik 
OBSERVATIONS on th« PHRENOLOGICAL 

^^ DEVELOPMENT of BURKE; HARE, and other atxo- 
doas MURDERERS! MEASUREMENT of the HEADS of 
the most NOTORIOUS THIEVES confined in the Edinbmfh 
Jail and Bridewell: and of trarioni IndiTiditali, Snglleh, Scocdi, 
and Irish { prcHnting an extensive scries of Awti subvcalTO of 
Ffasncdogy. 

Road bcftie the Royal Medical Society of EdUAitigb* by 

THOMAS STONE, Esq. 

President of the Royal MediMlSocMy. 

Testor ntrumquc caput.— Vibo. JEnHd, \r, 

«< Assail ourCMts, and we are undonet Phrenology admits of 
DO cxceptionSi**— PArmoAvica/ Journal, voL iU. pw 258. 

Edkiburgh: Pnbllshed by Roanar BucHANAir, 26, George 
Street { William Hcntsb. S3, Hanover Street; Joaw Stbtbh- 
ioir, 87* PxinceTs Street; T. 6t G. UNonnwooo, London ; Ro- 
BBATaoM & ATKiNBOif , Glasgow ; Auiz. Bbown ai Co. Aber- 
deen : and J. Cumino, Dublin. 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

Vol. XXXIX. 
Is pubUshed this day, priee Ss. 6d. extra boards, beiBf 

TBK 

HISTORY 
SCULPTURE, PAINTING, 

AND 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By J. 8. MEMES, LL.D. 

V TUavoluie has been considerably dctayad frm 
iev«re iUness of the Authoi^ 

WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 

XOfT OF WHICH AVE EXPRESSLY WRITTBK OR 
TRANSLATED FOR THIS XI8CELLAKY. 

HISTORY of iha OTTOMAN EMPIRE, horn lu 
Establishment in 1826. tUl 1828. By EowAao Upbam, Es& 
M.R.A.S., Author of the «' History of Budhism," &c 2 vols. 

HISTORY of the MOST REMARKABLE CON- 
SPIRACIES connected with BRITISH HISTORY, during the 
15th, lf%h, and 17th Centuries. By Jobn PABKna Lawboit, 
UJL Author of the *' Life and Times of Arehbishop Laud," 
Ac Ivok 

HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND, 
under DUNDEE and MAR, hi 1689 and 1715. By Robmt 
Cbambbm, Author of the " RebeUion in Scotland hi 17i5,'* Ao. 
IvoL 

LIFE of SIR WILLIAM WALLACE of EL- 
DERSLIE, 

of Scotland. 
English and 
2vois. 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL, eoroimsing 
the History of the Commonwealth, from the year 1642 to the Re. 
sloration of Charles IL hi 160a By M. RveanLL, LL.D. 2 rob 

HISTORY of the ASSASSINS, TEMPLARS, and 
JESUITS, with Sketches of other European Seoet SocisricB. 
2vols. 

HISTORY of IRELAND, from the Earliest An- 
tbcntie Era titt its Union with Great Britain in 1800. Svids. 
EAinburgh ; CoxaTABLi dc Co. ; and HitimTi CBAMcn, At Co. 



STATUE OF THE KINO* 
A FULL-LENGTH STATUE of 

'^^ Gtadotts Majesty GEORQB THE FOUBT_^ 

fWNn One Blodiof Stona, by JOHN GREENSHIlS^ n i 
Taught Artist, which has beol pronounced, ' 
to be a most Comet and Happy Likeness, fa 
at No. 58, PriaesTs Street, next shop west fkom the Hoy«| 
"" ^wk. AZtiii>ioBli.eadu 
ab64.aBah. 



Open aooL Eleven till 
Tickets for the 



A ^M?" 



ABERDEEN OBSERVER. 
PROSPECTUS of the ABERDESK OB- 

^'?y printed an! * ■' v ' - --» - '|^ 
and ni.'i|;hL%...i ;:..,! J, U^- .ii many of tho.c '^'lu .i.l :.. .U- :>„.--Ba 
of the newspiijier have not seen IhU PrtMpectus, the Proprietaa 
deem it necessary here to repeat the substance of its eoQts:i[^ 
They have fo acknowledge the hbeiaj manner in which the oalEc 
have come forward in support of their undertaking, a A 

anxiously euileavour to adopt such improvcraents or al at 

arc likely to render the paper of increased value to it-s i, .; , 

Local Af-fairs.— No exertion shall be spared to iendt-r ihe 
" Obi? KRV£R** complete in this department. To ail passing evtrits 
and public measure in which the community are iuicrcsteil, r!)at 
degree of attention sthall be given which their imr^" Bf 

demand; and to the free and tempcmtc discussion vi i^ 

ter the columns of the Paper shall always be open, i . of 

the proceedincsof Public Bodies will aptiear, when tluse can be 
obtained; and ample space will be devoted to the Kewsof Soj^ 
land generally, so as to render the " OBsaiirEn/' ai much as pcie- 
sible, a faitliful record of Scottish Affairs. 

This Poi,itical Dkpartjuknt will be conducted without re- 
gard to any Party whatever. A Summary of the Week's Ne«i 
will always be given, in which impartiality will be partlcuUrlr 
»tudied ; and a portion of the Paper will generally be occuptaa 
With Extracts from those Newspapers which t^ke the must pro- 
minent part in advocating the various views which arc u&ual^ 
taken on Political Questions. 

AGRicut-TL'RAL AN D CoMMKRciAL iNrBLLiOBNCB.— The in- 
formation in these important Departments will be ample. Ai>- 
rangemcnts have been made to furnish the most recent InteUl- 
genee from the principal Markets in the different parts of the 
Kingdom ; comprehending the RcporU of the Mark-laoe xuA 
Smithfield Markeisof the Monday immediately preceding the djy 
of Publication ; and of the Gnin or Cattle Markets held weekly « 
Haddington, Edinburgh, Dalkeith, Dumfries, Glasgow, &c. 'Tlo 
Shipping News particular attention will be paid; and, upon ttm 
whole, it is hoped, that the " Obssbver" will be found UKfol 
and interesting to the Agriculturist, the Merchant, and the Shi*. 
owner. 

MiacBLLANBOua IvvoRNATioif.— During the wu, and fbrae- 
▼eral yean after ita termination, Newapapcrs were e x pec ted to 
eoDtahi Uttle eke than PubUc Newi aadPoUUcal Int&MMe: 
but latterly a coociderable alteration has taken pfawe. A aaaeh 
crcatcr variety of matter ia now looked (hr by the Readan ot 
Newipapent and, in order to rait the pveVaQinf taste, tha " On- 
aaavan^ will contahi Notices of New PuUicatkiiis, Kstaeti 
ftom Books orVoyafcs and Travels, and ftom theaaoataliqFW 
ducted Periodicals! together with amustoe and Instnictiw 8^ 
lections ftom the Metzopolitaa and ProTineial Ncwspapcn. 

Adtsrtisino.— Since the notice appeared of the intended Pnb. 
lication of the *' OBaxnyaa," to many respectable Subscrtl»n 
have come forward in support of it, that the Proprietors are ena- 
bled to state that, immemately on its appearance, it will be wide- 
ly circulated in this City; and as arrangements are making to 
procure for it an estenslve Circulation in the Country, they ooo- 
.__..^ lUy recommend it as an excdlent me. 

AnyaaTMaMaNTa* 

The " Obsrrveb" will be pubUshed every Friday morning; in 
HtfRcient time to be forwarded by the Mails fyt tfeie Noeth. It 
will be printed with new Types, upon a large riiett of line p^er; 
and very few of tlic Scotlisn Newspapers wiU cffotain so grert a 
quantity of Letter- Press. 

The price of the '* Observer" will be thcwme as that which 
b charf^ed for Newspapers of considerably inferior iiae, via. :~A 
single Paper, 7d. ; L.l, 10s. 6d. per Annum, when dcfivered ia 
Town ; and L.l, 12a. when sent to the Country. 

Advertisements and Orders for the Pa per may be left at the 
Shop of Thomas Spark, Bookseller, C'astla Streets or JoHa 
Davidson and Co. 68, tiroad Stieet. 

•1* The whole tif the PrhOing maierialt being new, and the 
Preetes qf the beet deeeriptUm oreeenity in nee, ordere in the 
Printing Une wiff be executed wUh taste, aeeuraep, and dbjmkk. 

Aberdeen, t7th Mardi, 1819. 



ceive that they may confldently r 
dium for giving puwicity to Any 



Edinburgh : Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Mcn- 
hig, by CONSTABLE dc CO. WATERLOO PLA«| 

Sold also by RoBnaraoir dc ATBinraoir, Glaigow; W. Cvaav, 
Jun.dc Co. DubUn) Hvaar, CHAirca. dc Co. London: sad by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Uoad, thravh* 
out the United lUngdom. 

Priee 6d, or Stamped, and eenSfreeb^ poet, lOd, 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



KarroHve of an Official Vi$U to Guatemala from 
Mexico. By G, A. Tbompson, Esq., Ute Secretary 
to hit BritBnnic Majetty't Mexican Commisaioii, and 
Com mi ii op er to report to his Alajeiiy*! Gofermnent 
on the State of the Central Repablic London. 
John Murray* 1829. 

Guatemala oeeupies a central position between the 
Coliunbian and Mexican Repoblics. In comeqnence 
of the extraordinary variety of its soil and temperature, 
it yields almost all the productions of the frigid, tern, 
perate, and torrid lones. It might have been expected, 
that the importance of such a country, covering a sur* 
face of nearly seventeen thousand square leagues, and 
lying in the midst of those vast relations which now 
exist, and may hereafter be opened, between the Old and 
New Worlds, would at once have been fully apprecia- 
ted; and that a description of its natural cutiostties, 
pdi^cal institutions, and commercial superiority, would 
nave held a prominent place in the Journals of our Ame- 
rican topographers. But the peculiar advantages which 
Guatemala presents to the Bntish government, from its 
contiguity to that part of the Honduras shore, consti- 
tuting the colony of Belixe, have, somewhat unaccount- 
ably, been either altogether overlooked, or sadly under- 
valued, by our capitidists. There might be some pre- 
text for such indtverenoe, if these advantages were un- 
certain— 4f they could only prove comparatively limited 
in thcb efiects— or if the acquisition of them would in- 
terfere with the internal policy of the Guatemalian Re- 
pnblic, and would consequently excite an antipathy on 
its part, detrimental alike to present security and ulti- 
mate aggrandiaement But why might not Guatemala 
become as valuable a colony as Buenos Ayres ? The 
population of both republics is equaL Even the most 
insignificant district in Guatemala is capable of cultiva- 
tion. Id its numerous towns and villages the resources of 
trade are rapidly augmenting — a circumstance that would 
seem to augur favourably for the introduction of the 
more polished arts. Several navigable rivers intersect 
the country, which is also fertilized and ornamented 
with large lakes. If the proposed establishment of a 
water communication between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, by means of the lake of Nicaragua and the 
rivet St Juan, be accomplished, the traffic of Guatemabi 
must improve. Viewing its financial afikirs, even at 
the presoit moment, it will be found that they may 
safely bear a comparison with those of Mexico and the 
neighbouring repuUici. In short, a finer field cannot 
be affbrded for British enterprise. Lord Bacon, in his 
Novum Org a num, eampares sodeU to a pilUr composed 
of four parts : agriculture--manuractures— commerce — 
and science. In Gnalemala, the basement of this pillar 
has hi some measure been laid. When the market with 
Gieat Britain it mote vxtenshrdy opened, and when. 



consequently, the demand upon the domestic stores of 
Guatemala becomes greater, a new impetus will be given 
to the spirit of industry. Under its genial influence, 
manufactures must flourish, and science will find ample 
scope for its operations. Nor are these conclusions de- 
duced from unwarrantable premises. They rest not 
upon the success of conquest. Spidn originally trusted 
to conquest in effecting her settlements ; and what was 
the result ? The Spanish invaders, enervated by luxury, 
made no endeavours to improve the i ictory which they 
had achieved. On the contrary, they exerciseJ the 
most intolerant despotism, by reducing the inhabitants 
to bondage, and desolating their territories. In this 
manner the flame of civil dissension was kindled, the 
consequences of which were necessarily destructive to 
the stability of the Spanish power. Under no circum- 
stances, therefore, can conquests be defended, unless in 
so far as they tend to ameliorate the situation of those 
over whom they have been obtained. Keeping this 
great principle steadily in view, and making those pro- 
posals which it becomes a humane and liberal nation to 
offer, and which it would be justifiable in a free and in- 
dependent people to accept. Great Britain may, by esta- 
bbshing a permanent intercourse with Guatemala, en- 
large her national wealth, and more effectually secure 
her possessions in the American States. 

The great number of works on America which have 
been ali^y published, might appear to render the pre- 
sent ^'Narrative" superfluous. Mr Thompson, how- 
ever, was induced to lay it before the public, for the 
purpose of furnishing additional information in regard 
to a portion of these countries whidi has been least 
known or visited by Europeans. After having nego- 
tiated the Treaty of* Mexico, he set off for Guatemida, 
in order to report to ibis Majesty^s government on the 
sute of affairs in that lepublic The style of Mr 
Thompson's narrative is extremely perspicuous, and, 
what is of more consequence, it bears the impress of 
truth. There are no inflated recitals of "• hair-breadth 
'scapes,'* calculated to delight a modem Dido or Desde- 
mona. We meet with no pedantic detail of geographical 
positions, or of mere latitudes and longitudes. His de- 
scriptions of scenery, without being tediously minute, 
are generally spirited. If he seldom displays mucli 
scientific research, there is considerable ability in his 
delineations of American customs and manners. Be- 
ing merely an agreeable narrator of incidenU which 
actoally occuned, and of scenes which were actually 
witnessed, he almost entirely avoids original reasoning, 
and advances no political theories which deserve the title 
of novelty. In toe absence of sueh qualities, however, 
his book is instructive, as being almost the onl^r work 
illustrative of that part of America through which he 
travelled. In particular, his Historical and Sutistical 
Sketch of GuatemaU wiU be perused with interest. 

Though such is our general opinion of Mr Thomp- 
son's narrative, we oocasionslly observe passages which 
are sufficiently frivolous in themselves, and assuredly 
impart little uiowledge concerning the South American 
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Republic For exwnple, we read of this tcry Tcmaik- 
able occurrence : 

«^ As I wat taking up my reliis to eontinut bit loate, 
I saw a fliwn mrt&ig on'a rising ground within ten 
yards of me. It stamped its foot, advanced, stopped 
sliort, frisked, then stopped short again, and stared at 
me. I bad mechanically drawn one of my pistols from 
the holsters, and had cocked it, whiUt I was witnessing 
these manoenvres. The little animal still stood staring 
at me, with Us laige bladt eyas, Innooentaad nnns- 
pccting, and its little black glossy nose and chin perked 
out in impudent defiance. It stamped its foot agaiiu 
as oflerlng wager of battle, gave another frisk, and 
darted offi What a fool I was, thought I, whv didn^t 
I pull the trigger ? J dashed my tpwr$ into the iidet 
of my liHle horte^ who never wanted that encourage- 
ment, and was np with my companions in a twinklmg.*' 

This magnanimity on the part of the late SecreUry 
to his Britannie Maje8ty*s Mexican commission, is only 
rivalled by his amiable deportment on the following oc 
casion: 

«« In passing down the town of Antigua, I saw two 
or three children as they were squatting on the high 
window leats, amusing themselves with their playthings ; 
they poked their little faces through the iron bars of the 
lattice, and I stopped to regard them ; their beauty and 
innocence had attracted me ; but, after gazing at them 
an instant, I passed on.** 

Mr Thompson's bump of PhiloproyenUiveneu is 
probably very large. But as a more favourable sped- 
men of nis ^^ Narrativey** we extract his account of 

SANTIAGO^ THE CAPITAL OF eUATEMALA. 

<* Santiago d$ Guatemala^ the capital, stands in the 
midst of a large handsome plain, surrounded on all 
sides by sierras of a moderate height, and at the dis- 
tance of from three to seven leagues. These mountains, 
which give to the view the whole valley of Mexico in 
miniature, are not so far off but that the eye may disco- 
ver, through the rectilinear streets, in every direcdon, 
the verdure of the trees with which the surrounding 
heights are dad, and which, with the sloping meadow 
limds of different hues, affords a refreshing object, form- 
ing, as it were, a screen to the little city which lies In 
the midst, glaring with its white walls, and domes, and 
steeples of yessa-cement, in the rays of a tropical sun, 

^^ The houses are all built in tropical squares of about 
120 to 160 feet ; and sometimes the front of one house 
occupies a whole quadra ; but pone of them exceed 
dghteen or twenty feet in height ; of course they are 
only of one story— ^ precaution not so much suggested 
by fear of earthquak^ as enjoined by the old Spanish 
law. 

*' The streets are neatly paved, either with common 
stonesi or more generally with a grey-streaked marble, 
which makes them very slippery, and riding or driving 
very danserous. They slope from each side towards the 
centre, along which runs almost perpetually a streamlet 
of dear water, the edges of which being covered with 
verdure, give to the city a picturesque, though deserted 
appearance. In some few of the streets there are trot- 
toirs, particularly in the Plaza, or chief square, where 
they are covered with a colonnade, extending all round 
the square, excepting on the side occupied by the cathe- 
dral ; opposite to this is the palace, with the govern- 
ment offices; and, on the two other sides, are reuil 
shops of all descriptions of dry goods ; whilst the area 
is used as a market, where the Indians come daily to sdl 
their poultry, fruit, and other provisions. In the cen- 
tre is a fountain of excellent water, issuing from a cro- 
codile*s head of indifferent workmanship. 

^^ Many of the churches are large, and of fine archi- 
tecture. They are kept much cleaner and neater than 
they are at Mexico. A new one, called the Pantheon^ 
with spadous vaults for a cemetery under it, is just be- 



ing completed in an expensive style $ andanothcK, 
in fifty ytfds of it, is being oonatiudad for the osb ok 
tht convent of Auguitin nuna. Another l«ge d wacAi , 
newly erected at the west end of the dty, waa opened 
and dedicated to 8t Teresa on tha 29th of May. 7&e 
rest of the temples devoted to religion, and me nrnfiBze 
of thdr endowments, have been already men t iope d ia 
^ personal narrative. 

<* Viewed at a distance, few dties present a more boHB- 
tIAil aspeet than this, and iotonally, though not acn- 
Idngly pleasing, there is nothing in it save a degree ^i^* 
dulness that can exdte absolute dislike. ItsheightalKrvte 
the level of the sea is about 1800 feet The variatkm 
of teroperatnie between the nights and days, to pecaSar 
to the high table lands, is not found here ; the meaui 
heat, from the 1st of January to the 1st of July, is 7^ 
deg.,— at night, 03 deg. i in the sommer montha, time 
average may be taken at 10 degrees higher ^— a mode* 
rate temperature for a dty dtoated such as tbta is, ixx 
14 d^. 28 min. north latitude, and 92 deg. 40 min* wtmt 
longitude.**— Pp. 465-8. 

We coold easily give more extracts of a similar de- 
icripdon, but rather refer oar readers to die woric itself^ 
which will be perused with pleasure and iostmciion by 
all who feel interested in the rising prospects of Guate- 
mala. 



Twelve Dramatic Sketehee^ founded on the Paetormi 
Poetry of Scotland. By W. M. HetheringtoiH A.M. 
Edinburgh. Constable and Co. 1829. 

DsAE to ail our tenderest and purest assodations ia 
the pastoral poetry of Scotland. We love it die more 
that our native land possesses no Arcadian cUmate, or 
any of the supernumerary luxuries of nature. We lore 
it the more because summer— the season in which pas- 
toral poetry is bom — ^bonnUy and blithdy as it blinks 
upon our heathery hills and stream-enlivened gleasy is 
with us, neverthdess, s fleeting and a wayward gueat, 
balmy and beautiful in its hour of glee, but coy in its 
approach, and otten sudden and hurried in its departwe. 
The pastoral poetry of Oreece and Italy is full of tbe 
voluptuous serenity of their unchanging skies; whilst 
ours is of a more chequered and April character,— 
^' smiles and showers together.** Is It, therefore, the 
less valuable ? Nay, is it not, therefore, a thooaand 
times more valuable ? Is it not douds that impart to 
suashme more thai! half its glory ? Is it not the gentle 
under-tone of sadness that gives to joy iu mo«trdfining 
influence ? The Scottish peasantry are no fabulous and 
ideal race ; and it is among themsdves that they have 
found poets to chronide, in words fervent with the fed- 
log and the strength of truth,— 4he simple joys and 
griefs that fling then sun-blinks or their shadows acroas 
Uie circumscribed sphere in which they move. Human 
nature, in whatever guise. Is full of interest ; — it is a 
great problem which all are anxious to solve, and the 
very highest will stoop to the very lowest in search of 
an explanation. From the sun bladng in the empyrean, 
to the small flower concealed among the grass, the dis- 
tance, at first sight, hardly seems greater than from the 
mighty dsnizen of the high places of the earth, to the 
lowly cottar far away in hii seduded shieling. But there 
is a connecting link ; for, in the great scheme of creation, ; 
what is a sun more than a flower,^and why may not the j 
solitary peasant be called into existence for nobler pur- 
poses than even the proudest monarch ? Cincinnatos was ' 
a peasant, but did he not save the R^ublic ? Tell wss I 
a peasant, but did he not give freedom to his country ? | 
Bums was a peasant, but did the dasa to which he be- 
longed caat a stigma on his genius ; or was it not rather 
by devating that class to his own level, that he gained 
the grceuest hurcMeaf in hia wreath of fame ? 

The peasantry of a country seem always more identi. 
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led with the ootmtfT ittdf dun toy other portion of its 
nhabitMitA. This it peculiarly the ease with Scotland ; 
for both oar national poetry an4 maiie (the beat food 
apon which patrlotiam can luxuriate) have almost en- 
Lirely a pastoral origin. We must be a n d en tood, how- 
ever, an naing tbn word pmtUrai in ita most extended 
sense, and not in iu Itnrited app l icat i on to the affiiirs 
solely of sheep and cows, and an amiable bnl very inm- 
ginary act of personages ydeped shepherds and shep- 
herd^aef. Oor peetiy and music speak to us of a more 
▼aried range of rural scenes and objects, and of apeoplc 
who can do more than listen to the bleating or their 
lambs, and babble softly to the running streams ; they 
apeak to us 

Of hearts vsboItm and hands prtparwl 
The Menlngs they enjoy to gmtfd ; 

they speak to us of those external appearances of nature 
to which we have been aceostomed nom our childhood ; 
— ther assist in fbrmhig, and humour when thay hove 
been formed, aU the peculiarities of national and indi- 
vidual character ;— they become, in short, a part of our- 
selveSf—they are entwined round the finest chords of 
our heart, and they vibrate with its every pulse. '^ Scots 
wha hae wi* Wallace bled !'*_'< Ye banks and braes o* 
bonny Doon 1**-*^^ Should auld acquaintance be for* 
got ?^— ^ O the broom, the boony, bonny broom !*'— 
(' Will ye go to the ewe-bughta, Marion ?**-.'' The 
flowers o* the ftnrcst are a' weda away 1**— ^O waly, 
waly, love is bonny !**—.<* Lochaber l**-^hese are words 
and airs that will outlive the Grampians,— they will 
peri^ only when Scotland is no more. 

The author of the tasteful and interesting volume be* 
fore us seems to be deeply imbued with the spirit we 
have been attempting to point out His plan of illos* 
trating, in a series m Diamatic Sketches, the pastoral 
virtues of the Scottish peasantry, we think a happy one, 
especially as he very judiciously founds each sketch 
upon some httle incident in one or other of our popular 
songs. We are thus as it were brought into mote im- 
memate contact with persons to whom we had been pre- 
viously introduced,— old friends start up before us, and 
the past almost becomes the present. The author, speak- 
ing of himself in his preface, says, *' To the country he 
owes his birth ; there be spent aU the bright vears of in- 
fancy, boyhood, and earlv youth ; among rural scenes and 
rural manners, the capacities of bis heart were first called 
into action ; and in the country it was, that while listening 
to the words of experience, virtue, and religion, from the 
lips of many a sage and manly peasant, his mind acqui- 
red what must continue to be its own peculiar modinca- 
tion of diaracter.** That modification seems well adapt- 
ed for the task which Mr Uetherington haa underta- 
ken. An unobtrusive pensiveness, an ardent patriot- 
ism, and a sincere attachment to all the worlcs of na- 
ture, characterize his '^ Sketches,** in which there is 
not a thoDght that could offend the most iaatidious. 
They are full of gentle feelings, lively pastoral de- 
scriptions, and agreeable and animated pictures of Scot- 
tish character. They bear the following titles, all of 
which will engage the sympathies of his readers :-i-I. 
Bessy Bdl and Mary Gray.— II. The LowUnd Lass 
andtbeHis^ihmdLad.— III. Cowdenknew8.-.IV. The 
Ewe Bnghts.-.V. The Tochered Maiden of the Glen. 
~VI. The Harvest Field_VII. The Bush aboon Tra- 
quair— VIII. The Old Ma:id — IX. Logan Braes.— 
X. The Choica— XL The Rocking-Jlnd, XII. The 
Snow Storm. Of these the first is our chief favourite, 
and from it ws shall principally make our extracts. It 
opens Uius : 

BnsT Bill. BiAnr GnaT. 

M, Grw. Welcoma to Lednoeb ! my sweet sisler. 
IHe^f 
Thrice welcome to my heart ! 

B.B€li. MydcnrestMary! 



Clasp'd in your arm% the heaving of my bosom 
May tell my joy ; but words and thanks are fSseUe.' 

3f. Gfw^. Thoa dear kind creatore! bat vre two bgvn 
known 
And loved each other now so long^ so weB, 
That many words of oompliment were i^e. 

B. Bell. Yes, Mary, we have been two sli 
Flowtaig from bordering fbontaina ; playfrdly. 
And aingfaig wHh Hght glee, the one gUdea on, 
A dnneinfr sparklingy Joyona wand«er ;>« 
The other winda along ha sUent way, 
Triilng with meadow-flowar% and waving 
On its green margin. 

M, Gray. Well, I*d rather be 

The dancmg, singing, sparlding one. What harm 
Can spring firom innocent mirth ? 

B, ^elL None, Mary, none ; 

But while one heart gives utterance to its joy, 
Another broods In secret, silent r aptures ■' 
Yet gratitude may dwell alike in both. 
And each may, like sweet fiowera of diSermt hne^ 
Reflect in its own character Ha acnse 
Of bliss. 

Dronunond, the fUend and lover of the two maidens, 
enters soon afterwards, to inform them how descdating 
the ravages of the plague have become. He describee, 
first, its progress in I^don, which elicits the following 
reflections from one of his fair listeners : 



B.BelL 
Alas for 



Drmdfultale! 
Poerwretches! 'nUdthatso 



Of all^nrumulatfd mieeriea pent, 
To them no strong untainted mountain gala 
Comes, bearing on its wing the dews of u£b; 
No hujc, careering near the gates of nuMn, 
Comes like a sweet-tongued messenger to tdl 
Of Heaven'e returning love and clemency ; 
Even the bright skies hang lurid o'er thdr headsb 
Oh ! how umike the dome of stainlees bhie^ 
Gilded with sunbeams^ amiUng over a% 
With love and beauty most mivnlftoent I 
Poorwretohesl Death is awfiil 1 buttodle 
In such a scene, where earth is one huge graven 
The air a pestUeocs^ and heaven*e own brow 
Murky and scowllng-«'tis too horrible. 

But the plague has already found lU way to Scotland, 
and in the following spirited passage Drummond dis- 
closes the melancholy truth i 

Drum, Forgive the unwilling me s se nger of evil | 
And listen to me calmly. We Lave heard 
With grief and pity of the fate of London,— 
And 'twas a moving tale of awe and wonder ; 
Yet, deeming us by distance, and the free 
Fresh breezes of our northern mountains, safie^ 
We fel^ at moat, that aympathetic fear. 
Which mortala must feel when they talk of death i 
But now the Pest its banner haa unfurrd. 
And, like a thunder-cloud, comes lowering on, 
Steouning the gale, and scattering wide areuni^ 
Even on our shores, horror, despair, and death* 
High hearts, that had but leap'd with stem delight^ 
To meet assailing enemies, wax weak 
With shuddering dread ; Man's brow, that lofVy brow. 
Which bums in war, is bhcken'd : woman's cheek 
Is pale and hitfyard, red and wild ner eyes. 
In populous cities, where tlie min|ded tide 
Of human life its fullest billow rtdb. 
There hugest Ruhi stalks, there reigns Dismay 
With aU her frenxied train. Dunedin fidr 
Trembles upon her rocky throne ; Dundee 
Mourns her lost thousands ; ancient Perth groana deep» 
As frequent funerals bUMduo o'er her streets ; 
Green youth, strong manhood, drooping ags^ aiiko 
Betake them to the mountain solitudes 
And distant glens, in headlong fearful flight. 
There hoping to escape the blue deetructiun. 
And now, charged with this tale of woe^ I como 
To warn you, and to speed you hence, away 
To some remote retirement, where the gals^ I 

Forever fivshen'd by the Inreexy speed 
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Of ■omt dmr mahing stTMon, may yet repel 
The dire contagion, tUl the fultry heats 
Of summer hare departed, and the keen 
And TigorooB winde of winter shall arise 
To sweep afar the noodoos wrhslations, 
And poor a healthful renoTatlng flood 
Of lift through the glad air. , 

By their lover's ad?ioe, Bessy Bell and Mai^ Gray 
eoosent that a ^' Bower** shall be built for them m a se- 
cluded and romantic situation ; and, having retired to 
it, they beguile the time in innocent recnatioos and 
friendly converse. Speaking to Dmmmond of patrioU 
ism, Mary Gray says,— 

M. Grw. But, tell me, Dmmmond, how would yoo 
demid 
That strsnge attachment to particular scenes 
Which forms no trivial part of the romantic? 

Drum, It scarcely needs defienoe. It is a bond 
Between the living and the dead— a spell 
Evoking all of lovdy, good, and great. 
That eVr have east a grace, a dignity, 
A glory, alUimperiahable, o*er 
The scenes that gave them birth, or saw their deeds : 
And, when we tread that hallow'd ground, our souls^ 
Kindling, acquire the sacred inspiniion. 
Making their virtues ours. Breathes there a man 
Whose soul can harbour villainous intents 
Against sweet maiden-innocence^ while near 
The grave where lies the young, the beautilu]» 
The tamed In tendca> song ? Or who could dare^ 
With lawless purpose, or hands stained in guilt. 
To violate the sanctity which reigns 
Where calmly sleeps the grey-hair'd patriarch ? 
And who can tread the memorable fields 
Where freedom's battle has been fought and won. 
Nor feel thy mighty spirit. Independence, 
Great In his bosom ? Is there— can there be 



A Soot who can behold red Luncarty, 
Nor think he sees the hoary tumuli 
Teem with the shades of his 
Or who can steal, with 



f his great 
sneaking, < 



„, craven foot, 

O'erground that echoed once the undaunted tread 
Of Wallace, Liberty's own chosen son ? 
No ! while we breathe the air that proudly waved 
O'er Scotia's banner on thy fitted field. 
Triumphant Bannockbum ! we must be free ! 

We must pass over the scene iu which the coming on 
of the plague, and the death of the two sister fricDds, is 
very affectingly told, and can only give an extract from 
Drummond's final soliloauy, (the whole of wbid^ is 
good,) after he has buried thsm in a grave of his own 
making : 

Drum, My task is done ! and what Is now to me 
The world— mankind— life— deatb-or any thing? 
What am I to myself? 

A record of what might have been, but was not ! 
A spectral semblance of what is, and is not ! 
A breathing form, dead at the heart, that dies not ! 
I am a fear, a wonder to mysdf. 
Stricken and blasted to the core !— cease, cease. 
Ye smouldering fires of fkte !— and thou, my soul. 
Be stUl, and learn to yield thee to thy doom ! 
Oh! what a precious spot of earth is this. 
With its two little narrow grassy mounds ! 
There sleep the young, the bcautifu], the good ! 
But goodness, beauty, youth, could not avail 
The fell destroyer's progress to arrest ! 
Oh ! who that had beheld them in thehr bloom. 
Glowing with all the loveliness of lifk 
Could, even in his gloomiest moods of mind. 
Have ever dreamt their death so near ? 
^« . Death— Death- 

Full of mysterious import is that word ! 
Breathed over recent graves, it is a spell 
To call forth the departed; ortobear 
Our souls beyond the limiU of this worhl, 
With aU its scenes and beings palpable. 
Into the knd of shadows, doubts, and fears— 
The hmd of hopes, of glories, and of truths ! 
Death !— yes, I feel its presence. Errors, mitts, 



And prgudices, from my mental sight 

Depart, and truth, severe but glorious, 1 

Upon my souL O world ! how fidse thoa ait ! 

How hollow are thy pleasures ! In thy joys. 

How treacherous I nought hast thou but it hmn 

The bias or the stamp of evlL— Lov% 

That even In thee some fidnt reoemUaDce elainaa 

To what it wm erewhile in Fkradissr- 

To what hereafter it shall be in Hea^ 



Even Love, ahu ! full oft misleads the heart— > 
Have I not felt upon mine own sad breast 
Fall an unwonted, and a holy calm, 
I knew not whence or wherefore, till my aonl 
Smiled at afflktions? And I look'd to heaven. 
And to the earth around me^ and I frit 
On me and with me^ the mysteriooe powers 
Of that high world to come^— the World of Spirits ! 
Ye sister-^irits, newly enter'd there I 
Do ve behold me frwn your bower of bliss? 
And do your ylefriess hands even now prepare 
To touch the master-chords of my Jarr'd heut. 
And tune its tones to soft harmonious peace ? 
*Tis done ! 'tis done ! and I repine no more. 
That lone deserted bower, and these twin graven 
Shall they be all forgot? Shall friture times 
Of them know notmng ? No ! while flovray firing 
Shall prank the greensward gay ; whUe summer sum 
Shall flush the full-blown bkissoms on ths boughs ; 
While autumn shall heap high her mellow finni^ 
And savage winter wrap his brow In storms. 
So long shall youths and gentle maidens come { 

In pensive pilgrimag^to view the bower 
And graves of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray. i 

The plot of all the Sketches is of an equally timpk { 
and inartificial kind, but on this very account tlM^ are 
more true to human life. A great number of songs sre 
introduced, in the style of the ^^ Gentle Shepherd,** and 
many of them are vaj sweet lyrical oompositions. We \ 
have only room for one t i 

tOXG. ' 

'Tis sweet wi' blithesome heart to stray 

In the blushing dawn o* infant day ; 

But sweeter tlum dewy mom can oe, 

Is an hour 1' the mild moonlight wi' thee !— i 

An hour wi' thee^ an hour wi' thee^ | 

An hour i' the mild moonlight wi' thee; 
The halfo' my life I'd gladly ffie I 

For an hour i' the mild moonl%ht wT thee ! ' 

The garish sun has sunk to rest ; | 

The star o' gloaming gilds the west ; 

The gentle moon comes smiling on. 

And her veil o'er the silent earth is thrown. 
Then come, sweet maid, O come with me I 
The whisp'ring night-breeie calls on thee . 
O, come and roam o'er the lily lea. 
An hour i' the mild moonlight wi* mew 

For wealth let worldlings cark and moil, 
Let pride for empty honours toil, 
I'd a* their wealtn and honours gie. 
For ae sweet hour, dear maid, wi' thee.— 
An hour wi' thee, an hour wi' theei, 
An hour i' the mild moonlight wi' thee. 
Earth's stores and titles a' I'd gie 
For an hour i' the mild moonlight wi' thee. 
We have little doubt bat that Mr Hetheringtoo*s 
modest volume will find its way to many a quiet coc» 
tage, and be read by the blaze of many a fanner*8 ingle, 
to a circle of admiring and delighted listeners. 

(Nervations on the Phrenologieal Deveiopwuut of 
Burke, Hare, and other atroeUmt Murderen ; 
Meaeurements of the Heads -of the most notorum 
Thieves, ^. By Thomas Stone, Esq. Pmident 
of the Royal Medical Society. Bdinbnrgfa. Bsbcrt 
Buchanan, Wm. Hunter, and J. Stevensoo. iW» 
This is one of the most efficient knock-down blovs 

which phrenol^y hat yet received. Nobody can rcsd 
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this pamphlet and beliere in Phrenology ; we qnestlon 
vhether Mr Comhe himself can. We should not be 
surprised to hear of his abraptly terminating his lectures 
in IKiblin, and going into retirement for the rest of his 
life. *' Assail our facts, and we are nndone ; pln^no- 
logy admits of no exceptions," has been his continual 
exclamation. <' Eh bien !" says Mr Stone, *^ we'll take 
a loolc at your &cU, and see how they answer." Mr 
Stone's former pamphlet on the same subject was a 
learned and able one, but this is a thousand times more 
convincing, because there is no theorising in it,-.jio- 
thing but plain statements and incontrovertible deduc- 
tions. He has ^ assailed thmrftictt** with a vengeance, 
and has succeeded in making it perfectly clear, that there 
is no such thinff as a well-established fhct in the whole 
science. We do not speak rashly, nor do we speak 
partially. We have never been either phrenologists or 
and.phrenologists. We have paid some attention to the 
subject, because all systems which pretend to explain 
the phenomena of mind must possess interest ; but we 
never committed ourselves so as to have our vanity em- 
barked upon either tlie one side or the other, and our 
eyes, conaequently, shut against tlie truth, unless it coin- 
cided wi^ the opinions we had undertaken to defend. 
If phrenology was true, and could be proved to be so, 
we should have been glad to have seen Mr Jeffrey, Sir 
William Hamilton, and Mr Stone, blown into the air, 
or scattered abroad on the four winds of heaven i — if it 
were false, we were equally prepared to see Mr Combe 
buried for ever under his own skulls, or reduced to ashes 
on a funeral pjrre of his own **• Journal." The P^^per war 
too amused us for a time. Gall, Spurxheim, and Combe, 
are clever and ingenious men,— very tough customers, 
and able to bear a great deal without breaking. Jeffrey 
rode a tilt against them, but they were not unhorsed ; 
nay, they gained ground by the rencontre, for Jeffrey 
did not <' assail their facts," but undertook to prove, on 
metaphysical principles, what no man on such principles 
can either prove or disprove, that the mind does not act 
by means of separate faculties, but as a whole. Sir 
William Hamilton was the first who thought seriously 
of investigating the/ac/f of phrenology, and he has cer- 
tainly done a cood deal towards bringing them into dis- 
credit, and wiU probably do yet more ; but the present 
brochure of Mr Stone, who has followed in the same 
track, appears to us so complete a settler, that we do not 
think Sir William need give himself much more trouble 
with the matter. 

The recent atrocities perpetrated by Burke and Hare 
naturally led all those who were interested in the truth 
or falsehood of Phrenology, to enquire whether the cra- 
nial development of these notorious persons corres- 
ponded with their acknowledged character. Mr Stone, 
having turned his attention to this enquiry, was led to 
make a very extensive induction of facts, and the result 
of his labours he now communicates to the public He 
treats^frfl of Burke's hi^. Burke was a professional 
murderer, and altogether one of the most unprincipled 
villains that ever breathed ; — if, therefore, phrenology 
be worth a farthing, his DestrticHvenesi ought to have 
been enormous, and Ills Conscientiousness and Benevo^ 
ienee very small. Whether thb was the case or not, was 
what Mr Stone wished to find out. A difllculty met him 
at the outset, for though phrenology be a science of pro- 
portions, it is most nnaccounUbly destitute of a scale of 
measurement. What phrenologists therefore mean by 
larffe and small, or by what laws they determine that 
an organ is cither the one or the other, it is not very 
easy to say. But Mr Stone fell upon a plan which, 
whether it be the best that can be discovered or not, is 
at all events perfectly fair, and gives phrenology quite 
as good a diance as it does its Mversaries. He com- 
pared Burke's cranium, 1#<, with 60 crania collected by 
Sir William Hamilton ; and 2<2, with 50 crania collected 
by Dr Spurzheim, whidi are at present in the Edinburgh 



Museum. To ascertain the size of each cranium, he 
took, 1«/, its lineal dimensions, including its length, 
breadth, and height ; and 2d, he discovered its capa- 
city, by filling the skull with sand, weighing the quan- 
tity each conuioed, and reducing the specific gi^vity of 
the sand to the specific gravity of the brain. He then 
measured carefully both the absolute size of the several 
organs, and the relative size, or proportion which each 
bears to the contents of the skull, or weight of tlie en- 
cephalon. Upon these principles, (in the propriety of 
which we can see no flaw,) he proceeds to give the size 
of Burke's cranium, the weight of the encephalon, and 
the measurements of his Destruciiveness^ Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, and Amativeness, He then shows, 
\st, that of Sir W. Hamilton's 60 crania, 37 have the 
organ of Destruetiveness, in its absolute size, larger 
than Burke, and consequently, that Burke's Destruc- 
tiveness is, in its absolute size, below the average of 
these 60 crania ; and 2d, that the relative size of the 
same organ, or its proportions to the lineal dimensions 
of the cranium, is in Burke also below the average. The 
60 crania collected by Dr Spurzheim furnish Mr Stone 
with nearly the same conclusions. He nukes out also 
an equally convincing case in reference to the other 
three organs we have mentioned ; and the general re- 
sult is, that he most satisfactorily establishes these two 
counter-phrendogieal propositions, — Fibst, The organ 
of Destructiveness in Burke was absolute^ and re- 
laHvely below the average size, whilst Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness were absolutely and relatively 
ABOVE the average size; and. Second, The cere~ 
bellum, (by which the organ of Amaiiveness is princi- 
pally supposed to be influenced,) was also below the 
average size* 

Mr Stone treats, in the second place, of Hare's de- 
velopment ; and, if it be possible, this turns out still 
more powerfully against the phrenologists than even 
that of Burke. To give variety and admtional strength 
to his argument, he does not compare Here's head with 
the two set of crania already described, but with those 
of 28 Englishmen, 25 Scotchmen, and 27 Irishmen, 
taken at random ; the measurements of whose heads, 
made by Mr Stone himself, with infinite industry and 
perseverance, are set down in separate tables. Ttie ac- 
curacy of these measurements is attested, both by Mr 
Deseret, who is a professed phrenologist, and Mr Hol- 
royd, a president of the Medical Society. The counter- 
phrenological proportions deduced, in an unanswerable 
manner, from the case of Hare, are, that his Destructive' 
ness is not above the average size ; and that many in- 
dividuals of exemplary character, while they possess a 
larger Destructiveness than Hare, exhibit a greater de- 
fidencv in tlie aU^^ organs of Benevolence and Con^ 
scientumsness. Though not bearing immediately on 
the point in question, Mr Stone mendoos a peculiarity 
in the formauon of the head of this miserable murderer, 
which serves to place phrenology in a truly ludicrous 
point of view. We auote the passage : 

*^ The most remarkable and besudeveloped phreno- 
logical organ in the head of Hare is his Ideality* At 
the time we took the measurement, one of the most 
highly-gifted and popular of our poets was present, 
whose genius is peculiarly characterized by the vivid- 
uess and power of his idealisnt. On applying Ihe cal- 
lipers to tne organ of ideality in Hare, each leg of the 
callipers resting on the origin of the temporal muscle, 
and transferring them to corresponding points on the 
head of the poet, we found that Hare possessed a larger 
organ of ideality than the poet. When applied to the 
former, the callipers rested on the origin of the muscle ; 
when we attempted to apply them to the latter, they 
came down far over the beUy of the muscle. The ex- 
periment was several times repeated ; and from what- 
ever point of the organ the measurement was taken, the 
result proved to be the same. Hare's organ of ideality^ 
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alfOi it latffer than the tame orgftti in Sbflridao, Stem, 
CiiDiiing) Voludze^ and Edmund Burke, tht dkUnguish. 
ed and eloquent author of the Letten on the French 
RevolutioD. Notwithstanding his superior derebprnsat 
of the organ of ideality, it wcrald be difficult to conceive 
a more stupid and miscmble wretch tlun Hare. When 
we visited him, he was not inclined to answer any quea- 
tions, until repeatedly assured by the Oovemor, that we 
were not sent by the Sheriff to make any investigation 
into the particulars of his case. To the enquiry, why 
in Court he had said it was indifferent which way be 
was sworn, and to the observation, that we had under- 
stood he was a Roman Cath(^c, he retorted, with aeon, 
temptuous mer, he ^ did not rightly mind what be 
waa.* To the question, whether his conscience ever 
troubled him, he answered, with a laugh, ^ No, with 
the hdp of God.' His whcde demeanour was that of a 
man evidently devoid of every moral reflection ; and be 
seemed, with his head adorned, as if in mockery of 
Phrenology, with large organs of Ideality, Cansiiity, 
and Wit, to be only a few degrees removed from tibe 
very lowest of the brute creation.'*..-.Pp. 26-7. 

The third division of Mr 8tone*s treatise is fully as 
interesting and curious as either of the two that precede 
it. He here considers the general question whether it 
be possible to distinguish the crania of murderers from 
other crania by the phrenologtcal indications attributed 
to them ? Theee indications are, — let, A large endow- 
ment of the organ of Z)««^ft4Clipeft«Mb 2d, A deficiency 
in the development of the alleged oigans of the maial 
sentiment ; and, 3d, A deficiency in the anterior cerebral 
development, or quantity of brain before the ear, 
whilst the posterior cerebral develq>ment, or quantity 
of brain behind the ear, bears an undue proportion to 
the sioe of die head. To ascertain whether these indi. 
cationp actually exist or noL Mr Stone has carefully ex- 
amined the crania of eighteen notorious murdmrs, 
whose skulls are preserved in the £dioburgh Anatomi- 
cal Museum, the Museum of the Royal Physical So- 
ciety, and the Anatomical Museum in the Universityof 
Glasgow. He has contrasted their measurements with 
those contained in his Tabksof respecuble living Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, and also with those 
of the cranium of the late celebrated Dr David Gregory, 
who was Professor of Mathematics in this University. 
The result of the whole induction <and Mr Stone pro- 
ceeds to work in the most philoiophical manner) is com- 
pletely subversive of Phrenology. So far from noto- 
rious murderers being found to possess the anticipated 
phrenological indications, the truth of the following di- 

rectly opposite conclusions is put beyond a doubt: 

First, The most atrocious murderers not only fail to 
possess a large endowment of the alleged organ of Oe- 
stnictiveness, but have it very frequently, both dbt^- 
luUiifad reiatiuelp^ below the average size. Secovd, 
The most cruel and horrid murderers frequently possess 
a high development of the pretended organs of the mo- 
ral sentiments, particularly those of Benevolence and 
ConecientioutnesM, Third, Murderers do not possess 
a less development of the supposed intellectual organs, 
nor a greater development of those to which the animal 
propensities are referred, than individuals of high Intel- 
iectual and moral character. We cannot follow Mr 
Stone through all the laborious calculations by which 
he establishes these propositions, but we can assure our 
readers, that by referring to his pamphlet, they will find 
that there is not a single weak hnk in his anti^hieno. 
logieal chain. 

As if to make assurance doubly sure, Mr Stone con- 
dodee with a /hurlh head, under which, by a simiUu 
close induction of fricts, and a reference to another table, 
which, like the rest, it must have cost him no small 
pe^ to prepare, he makes it dear, that so fiir from no. 
toriovi thieves poesesaing the organ of ^equiMitivenet 
laigss, or that of CofMcltffilioiufrest smaller, than indivi. 



duals of esemplarT character, AefiM4iveme»c is oAsi 
absolutely and relatively kss^ and CofucicislsaiiMeesf 
absolutely and relatively larper in the former thais ia 
the latter. Yet, Mr Combe, npoa this very avbrfect, 
has expressed hunself in these words :— ** If two io£- 
viduak were found to pos s e ss a larger derelopsiieot ef 
AepdtiHvenesi f but i£^ in the one Cmueiemtiottgmeu 
was very large, and in the other very small, and wc 
were told that the one was a thief, and the other an li«> 
nest maup how complete would the refUtatioii be, if the 
one possessing the larger Conscieniiouiness were fbiiad 
to be the rogue !*' Now, this is exactly what Mr Simm 
has found, not in one or two iiutances, out in a doteo— 
*' TesUUwr utruwtqme caput; and ' how complete is the 
refutation !* We shall allow Mr Stone to <iraw his i»- 
forencea in his own words. His pamphlet concludes 
thus:^ 

*' Fonnerly, it was maintained that the produeckm 
of a single anti-phrenolegical fact would be suffidcat to 
overturn the whole theory ; but I am sstisfied thai, if 
phrenologisu would only, as Dr Spursheim tenoa it, 
^ffo into nature f if they would have recoorae te an 
vmseUcted series of measurements, tir manynlatioits, 
they would at onoe discover, that their system is no mere 
than the * baseleM fobric of a vision,' and as false as 
any other superstitictn that has ever been impoeed oo the 
ignorance and credulity of mankind. The puMk is 
aware of the hit preteosioos whidi the nhrenologiats 
have invariably held forth ; yet, wlut has neen the line 
of policy they have adopted ? They have pretended la 
establish a system of philosophy founded exduarvelr op 
facts, and yet have never had recourse to any Usx or 
candid experimentum crueis by whidi the trsUh or 
folsehood of their primary propositions might be deter- 
mined; — they have adduced only ex parte evidence; 
and this, on their own riiowing, ie of the most wnsat^ 
factory kind, inasmuch as they have never established 
any standard by which the proportions of the allied 
organs can be determined; — they have termed t£air 
organs, * moderate^* ^fuU^' * larpe^* * rather Uw^a^ 
^, and these terms, to the present day, have been «m1 
without any rule or definite principle, by whi^ the afi. 
plication of them can be regulated ; — thor, with an to- 
consistency, and yet a grarity, worthy of Hodibias in 
his metaphysical disquisitions, persist in serkmely main. 
tainlng a sdenoe oi proportioned without a ecale ofw^ma^ 
eurement ;..4hey wamler over the country preaching 
their doctrines ex cathedra^ as though th^ had reallj 
a foundation in truth ; whilst it is a noUnious foet, of 
which they themsdves must be aware, that there is not 
a man of eminent sdenoe in Europe who has become a 
convert to them ;^they profess to maintMn, at all timaa, I 
the priodples of free and manly discussion ; and, for 
thb purpose, have founded a society in thisdty, for the 
admission of believers, and do not allow any stnuMMr, 
who may visit it, to express an opinion {—they pinreas 
that theur doctrines ate as well established, and aa paU 
pable to every enquirer, as the most demoaatrable tnthm 
in nature, yet do not agree among themselves oi^ the 
most prelinoinary points ;— Dr Gall ridiculed the bompa 
of Dr Sponbeim, Dr Sporidieim rejecta with disdain 
the callipers of Mr Combe, and Mr Combe has been 
lately engaged in an open phrenolo gi cal warCsre with 
one of the most intelligent of his eontempoiaiica on the 
subject of what is even the necessary result or tenden^ 
of their fsith ;*-uhey give an oigan one function to-day, 
another to-morrow ;— 4hey maintain that a large orgsn 
of Teneration is at one time the sharactesistie oonfigum- 
tion of the head of a satot-^t another, equ^y easential 
to that of the most notorious and profiesasd infickl I f 
Lastly, come the interminable comhtnatiens of their 
Unagmary organs ; and thus, the phrenologiets ehift 



• See the eoBtrovcisy between Mesne Oonbe and 8ootL 

, t See the lepoit of die develofenent ef r««(sir^ PbisndsiM 
Joiiml, VOL m. p. 571. 
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ftoio MnuDMit to •fgnment, ftom position |o poiitiooy 
res^mbfiog tb« gboitt in VirgU*i lofernOy^ 

^ Hmo QIm TttNiMl, AM €0rte in lede ■Mnntar." 

Xt is an one whether PhreDologUU attempt to answer 
these *• Observations,** or remain silent upon them. 
Tbej^maj quibbky but they cannot reason themselTes 
oot of the dilemma into which thej have been brought 
They may talk of the distiDction between power and ac* 
tivity^ or they may dive into all the subtleties and 
cttildiah pueriUtlM of oonnteraeting combinations, bat 
their logic will not be able to deceive any sonnd-witted 
mem In the face of what is here established. Their 
science is either a science of signs, or it is not If it is, 
their signs have been proved to be just as uncertain as 
the signs of an April sky f-4f it is not, what is it ? 
—.vox et prtHerea nihil I 



T*he ScHt Law Chrtmieie ; or J&umai df Jurhpru^ 
d€nee ond Legi$laticn, No. I, To %€ continued 
Monthly. Conducted by Professional Gentlemen. 
Bdinbnrgb, published by A. Fyfe, Law Chronicle 
OAeet UM country trade supplied by Stlrliog and 
Kenney, Booksellers, Edinburgh. 1829. 

LooKiKO at the prospectus of this work, we are in- 
iBod to like the project, and wish it success. It seema 
to be an attempt to convey to the public, in a form likely 
to be generally attractive, a condensed view of what u 
ffoing on in the legislative tribunals of the country. We 
&ke this, because we beliavs that keeping the law of a 
country continually in the eye of the people increases their 
ncspect and i^bction for it, and by that means gives it a 
more vital and pervading influence on society. At the 
same time we would caution the conductors not to allow 
their desire of becoming popular to carry them too far. 
Law is a science— nay more, it is of all sciences the least 
attractive for the tyro or the dilettante — and this very 
circumstance renders it improbable, that ^ sphere of a 
work avowedly confined to lesal discussions can ever 
extend beyond those who are indined to go a little below 
the surface. As all such persons mutt necessarily have 
some acquaintance with the technicalities of law, the 
promise held out in the following sentence, if meant to 
attract them, was unnecessary ^— ^' The conductors will 
endeavour to avoid technitaUlies, and to express their 
views in a popular manner.** We fear, moreover, that 
this promise, if adhered to, will necessarily lead to su- 
nerficialit^ in the execution of the work. A tedinical 
language w ineviuble in every science — it is the neces- 
sarv consequence of employing words in a more precise 
and definite manner than in conunon conversation. No 
person ever pretended to teach a science without the aid 
of a technical language, but one who knew nothing of 
the matter. And in the science of law, the peculiar 
nieety of many of the discussions render such a Ian* 
gttage,*if possible, more requisite than in any other.— 
The enumeration of subjects proposed fbr consideration 
is comprehensive, and seems to us to embrace all that Is 
required in such a work. Perhaps more— for we would 
beg leave to hint, that the " Sketches of the biography 
of our eminent legislators, &c.*' more particuhrly if 
we are to take No. I. for a specimen, may be omitted, 
without any detriment to the publication. We would 
also suggest, that a Digest of the Dedsioos in the Courts 
of Soodaod, such as is given of the £ngUsh eases, is 
quite sufficient Consi^riog the very able^ it is true, 
but certainly very full and frequent reports, now pub- 
lished of our Scotch Decisioas, we thioK the podnts of 
our young snd briefless barristeis are alrsady sufficiently 
tasked, evoi though they are not exactly laid under the 
neeesskf of pureiuMing them twice. Of the manner in 
which the work is executed we shall be able to qpeak 
with move certainty in the course of a month cr two. 
The first aiMf is xatha loo ndoisRi (at ksak to cox 



taste) of the feelinos and doomas of a certain learned 
Thebao, who laid down, (previous to the commencement 
of his enquiries,) that all laws were bad, and all lawyers 
rogues— an assumption which (without entering upon 
any discussion of its truth) does not seem likely to con- 
duce to unhissscd research. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THB EDITOR IN HIS 8LIPPJBR8; 

OB» 

A FEEP BEHIVD THE 8CEVE8* 

Ka I. 

" Stulta, JoeoM, oantnda* ddcutla. leria* sserst 
Ba pouta ante ceolot, Ledor ainiee^ tooc i 

QoUoula «, hie aUquid quod detoctabk habebit I 
Tmtior an levior, leUge qukquid anuf." 

We have a pair of old slipp ers so old that, as 
WordswOTth says, it is difficult to tell whether tliey were 
ever young. A considerable part of the sole of one of 
them is worn away ; and three or four of our toes may 
be distinctly seen peeping out from the other. They do 
not cover our feet ; they are mere apologies for slippers, 
..^nere typical and ^adowy representations. They 
were not slippers originallv ) they were a pair of dress 
slioes. In the far vista of the past, we can almost re- 
member the time when they used to be as bright as a 
mirror, and chirped at every step we took across a draw, 
ing-room. We are not sure that we have not danced in 
them in our ^outh, and we daresay they divided the ad- 
miration which was at that remote period universally 
bestowed upon our exauisitely turned feet and ankles. 
But gradually they fell down in the heels ; and, as if 
by a natural disposition, seemed to be transforming 
themselves into slippers. Tliey felt that old age was 
coming on, but tb^ had got attached to us, and 
were determined to die in our service. And die they 
shall ; or rather, they and their master shall live and 
die together. We never had, and never will have, ano- 
ther pair of slippers. We should as soon think of mar- 
rving a second wife. We confess that they have lost 
tneir form and comelineas,— nay, that th^ imitate hu- 
manity moat abominably, and that some of our bestamd 
dearest friends have even ventured to point against them 
the shafts of a too pdgnaot ridicule. But, nevertheless, 
we remain unsliaken in our attachmflnt— « noble ex- 
ample of the ^ integer vUcr icehrisque puru*.** They 
have accommodated themselves to all the outgoings and 
incomings of our feet ) there is not a curve or a sinuo- 
sity,— a rise or a fall,--^mn our instep to our heel, from 
our ankle to the farthest point of our mostdongated toe, 
with whidi they are not familiarly acquainttd ;— they 
have known us from our youth,— they have seen us in 
all our moods, — they have been the gentle dumb com- 
panions of many a happy and many a melancholy hour ; 
and who, thet^ne, shall blame our affeetioo for our 
slippera— peculiar, perhaps, but not the less tender and 
lasting? 

We cannot help thinking that they have an exprcs- 
sioa essentially their own, and unlike that of all other 
slippers. Indeed we have always been of opinion, that, 
of all the artides of dress, none convey so accurate an 
idea of the character of the wearer as a pair of empty 
shoes or slippers. Ther are a domestic and endearing 
object,...they stand before the Are warming for you 
aninst your return home. They have probably been 
plaoed there by some fbnd snd faithAU friend, — ^your 
wife or daughter ; they tell a long st(«y of family com- 
fort and household htfmony. If a death takes place, 
what object more melancholy than the vacant shppers 
of the decessed ? They look as if they anxioudy waited 
his return, and are wondering why he has deserted them. 
That shall never be the fate of our dippers ; they shall 
be buried with us. 

Wlien we put OB out dippcfs, wt cesso to be any 
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thing to the wide world without. Shoes, nod more es- 
pecially boou, are associated with all the hustle and 
toil of actife lite ; but around slippers there linger a 
calm repose — a refined selfishness — a careless independ- 
ence. They imply no exertion ; on the oontcary, they 
are full of a soothing conseionsness — a mellowed recol- 
lection—of duties that have been performed. There is 
in slippers that abandon de «ol*m^jntf,«.4hat dreamy 
languor, — ^that mild tranquillity, before which all more 
irritable feelings give way, and even critics become bo- 
nevolent. No two beings can be more diisimilar than 
tlie man whose tight boots pinch his corns, and exacer- 
bate all the tendernesses of his toes, and the man whose 
free and easy slipper hangs gently upon his foot— gently 
as a maiden of fifteoi upon the arm of her earliest lover. 
When the boot is on, the world is a stem reality, full of 
the rubs and whips of fortune ; but when the slipper 
succeeds, the face of nature is changed,— reality is a 
bugbear that fades into infinite distance, and there is 
bliss uniathomed in the recesses of an elbow chair, or 
in the soft siesta of a sofa. 

We never can believe ourselves the Editor of one of 
the most successful periodical publications of the pre- 
sent day after we have put on our slippers. The quan- 
tity of labour we have to go through, Ijoth physical and 
intell^tual, seems indissolubly connected wiUi the 
springy elasticity of shoes, or the manly vigour of what 
are commonly called Wellington boots. In our slipper 
moments, we are idem et alter. Were we to review a 
book with our slippers on, the author would be as safe 
as a mouse running away from a lady. Not that our 
mind is altogether dormant, but that our heart is over, 
flowmg, and we feel an affection for all mankind. We 
could no more have said any thing severe of Mr Andrew 
Crichton had our slippers been on that night we wrote 
our celebrated article for the eighteenth Number of the 
Journal, than we could have consented to break the 
legs of a butterfly on the rack. There aw only two in- 
stances on record of our having given way to anger 
whilst we were wearing t)ur slippers. The first of these 
was, when we tossed them both at our favourite cat, 
Moses, whom we detected eloping with the chicken we 
had destined for our supper; and the second was, when 
we found it necessary to take the liberty of making one 
of them acquainted with a part of a gentlenum's person 
to which it had previously been an entire stranger. 

We seldom exert ourself very much in our slippers. 
We drink coffee, read magazines and new novels, chat 
in a pleasant and familiar manner with any friend who 
mav happen to drop in, stretch ourself on the sofa 
and allow all our children to scramble over na, write 
short leturs, cut open the parcels which booksellers and 
publishers are continually sending us, or, finally, look 
over the communications we may have received during 
the day, and make up our mind as to their fate. Few 
people would believe the quantity of manuscript that 
passes through an £ditor*s hands in one shape or other. 
We confess, for our own part, we like to read manuscript, 
and we have a pleasure in breaking the seal of all the 
communications sent to us. We are sometimes wofuUy 
disappointed, for we always begin to read with the hope 
that the writer Will turn out a man of talent, and the 
determination to do him all justice if he be so. Fre- 
quently, we are not disappointed ;— the artide may not 
be altogether firsurate, but it contains the germs and 
indications of genius, and with that we are always 
pleased. We never destroy a paper where there are a 
few good thoughts, however dull the rest of it may be. 
\ye lay it aside with the intention, as soon as we have 
time and opportunity, of pruning, condensing, and 
strengthening it, and then of givmg it a comer in the 
JouRWAL. Thus, even our rejected are not neglected 
: T!Sf*^ Our study U full of articles carefiiUyScd up 
in different parcels, some of which may see thelieht 
when thelx authors are least expecting it 



Let nt take up one of thote paseds at Tslidam^ and 
look over It in a friendly way together. We nsmy pto- 
bably find both variety and wnuteme&t lMie.^.W^ 
comes first ? A '* Song** from Glasgow, of which the 
author in his letter *< To the Editor** says, ^ I have 
given you a short one to save space— but if it is had, 
it is too long ; and if it is good, it is perhaps all the 
better for its brevity.** There is sound sense in this» and 
the song itself well deserves publicatioii t 

I have loved thes^ Mary Jamieson, as bridegroom lores his 

bride ; , 

I looked nae watch, I lo'ed nae star, when ys wotw hy 

my side^ 
For my heart was aye your mailhi' meet, my love^ yaor > 

ready fee, \ 

lliough loveless hame, and hameiess heart, are a' ye've 

left to me. 

Te promised me your oonstaaey, ye pli^ited me your 
Wi^ looks o'tleeper tendemesB than I can th^ o' ■ 



But snaw upon the siirgy sea, or dew imon the 
Melts not so soon, fleets not so fisst, as fiides love's little 
hour. 

At the Cuekoo*s thne o' condn* ys were wi' me at ths 

well. 
At the.Swallow's thne o* flittin* I stood landy ther« mw- 

seU; ^ 

Ye hung round me a* the sbnmer when the boony hnws 

were greeni 
But broken tows you*ve left me now, snd stormy 

waves between. 

Oh ! woman's love. Oh ! woman's fkitb, how ilsetiAa 

fraUyebel ^^ 

Wing*d wanderers, bee-like, seeUng sweets from every 

flower and tree, 
But why should I upbraid your choice ? cold hearts are 

fiitedwell, 
A plenish*d purse thefar honeycomb, the halls of eOd 

their cell. 

What have we next ? A prose sketch, enUtled " Pic- 
tures of Life, No. I.'* It is a pity ths whole of it had 
not been as good as the first paragraph ;— It runs thus : 

*« I belong to that numerous class of mortals, who, 
mdependent though not rich, do£e away their existence 
pleasandy perhaps, but uselessly. Although a Writer 
to the Signet, I am but nominally a lawyer ; and thou^^ 
I do not refuse business, as little do I push \l No one 
cares how I live, or what I do ; and when I die, I shall 
be as little missed as if I were a leaf dropping oflT a 
gooseberry bush, or a copying clerk suived to death ta 
his lonely garret. There are moments when I think I 
was bom for better things ; but the feeling soon gets cold 
again. I am too hidolent ever to make a figure iff the 
busdhig world ; so I poker the fire till it quivers brigfau 
ly up the chimney, let down the Venetian blfaids, draw 
the sofa a little nearer, and every thmg looks so com. 
fortable that I would not change phujes with a king." 

What next ?— *< A Day in Dumfries.*' This is not 
an anonymous article ; its author is a man of genius ; 
but the too common fate of genius has been his— unde- 
served misfortune. There is power and interest in the 
followhig notice of 

THE WIDOW OP BfTRirS. 

" Upon enquiring for the house in which the poet had 
lived, I was shown up a narrow and rather hilly little 
stteet, bearing his name, at the far Aer comer of which 
the house U situated. In appearance it indines to the 
respectable, is whitewashed, and contains a ground and 
upper story. A deeent-lookhig weaver of seventy, and 
a robust tanner of fi%, were conversing at die door. 
Upon enquiring which was the idenUcal house, « Just 
this ane, sir,' lepUed the tanner ; « an' auld iuekU livct 
ioH vet. Belike ye wad wish to see her ; FU tdl bcra 
gentleman wishes to speak to her. If ye think piopcr.' 
DKUoingbif ofo, heooatftnued, «Hoot ! it's ^njcm. 
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mon ; she'll Aink natthing o't Ye neednt b6 bUte, for 
ne*er a gnan o* pride baa auld luckU Burm /* I en- 
deftToarad to thank him, and withdrew ; for the epHhet 
auld luekie Bums ! sounded like blaspbemj. HeaTen 
and earth ! anld ludde ! LoTcly Jean ! — the idol of 
the poet I—^he inspirer of his muse I — ^whose praise, in 
his words, has been sang bj ten thoassnd times ten 
thoosand tongnee !— who fives as the spirit of masle and 
of lore in the imagination of natkms ! to be in a mo* 
ment not merely divested of her divlnitv, and associated 
with humanity, but familiarly styled aitld iuekie I 
iuckieBuma! by a tanner I Mo nstr ou s ■ h umiliating 
-.unpardonable I 

^ 6y a fiirtanale drcumstanoe, an opportunity of vi- 
siting Mrs Bums occurred in the evening. We were 
shown into a small rather genteel parlour by a servant 
girl, who, with a young grand-daughter, compose tbe 
doniestie establishment of the widow* Before me was 
a darit-oomplezioned, somewhat corpulent, plain-looldnff 
woman of sixty and upwards, dressed in a slate-odonreS 
gown, a lighter shaded shawl, and a common muslin cap. 
Her manners and appearance were those of an old Scot- 
tish fkrmsr's wife^ in easy ditamstanees ; - sn d this was 
Mri Bums. Directing my attention to the original 
portrait df her husband by Nasmyth, * That,* said she, 
^ is die only likeness he ever sat for, an' its ower coarse.* 
Turning to a print of the * Cottar's Saturday Night,* 
over the mantel-piece, ' Ye*ll ken where that's from,* 
continued she'; ^ it's reckoned an excellent thing.* Then 
pointing my attention to two miniatures which hang a 
little lower on each side of the print, * You'll not 
know these,' added she ; ^ this in red is my son James, 
and that in bliie his brother William. James, yell ob- 
serve, is like his father's folk, but William aye took it o' 
my side.* 

^* Beautiful or accomplished Mrs Bums has never 
been. In person she may have been what in Scotland 
is termed a likely loMSy possessing a good heart, an ex- 
cellent disposition, and a knowledge of domestic econo- 
my. And in making choice of such a woman, Bums 
•bowed himsdf not merely possessed of the feelings of a 
poet, but the sense of a man. For', however we may 
admire the genius of that sex which we are bora to love, 
« All soiw and no supper,* I opioe, would shortly produce 
a note of discord little in unison with the harmony of 
wedded felicity.** 

Ha ! art thou there ? These lines shall have a place 
without name or signature, and the reader shall judge 
for himself whether he ever read any thing by the same 
author before i— . 

Oh maid, unloving but bekwed. 

My soul's unchanging themes 
Who art by day mv constant thought^ 

By night my only dream, 
Thou think'st not, in thy pride of places 

When gay ones bow the ance, 
How bends one distant lonely heart. 

In earnest love of thee I 

As saints in elder days but knew 

One attitude of prayer ; 
And, turning to the holy cast. 

Poured all their spirit there ; 
So to thy home incanes this heart. 

All distant though it be, 
And knows but one adoring art. 

This earnest love of thee. 

Two letters from «< D. V." of Dundee l.-tfae name 
at full length, but we shaU not mention it; for «« D. 
V.'s" letters not having been inserted in the Joukital, 
«« D. Y." has seen cause to change his opinion both of 
it and its Editor, and has waxed tntter in the " Fife 
Herald.'* We had hoped better things of «' D. Y.** 
seeing that he wrote to us on the 28tfa of November, 
18811^^ Yottf JoTJ&VAL has already become a de- 



cided favourite here t etto perpetua.** Mutability, thy 
name is •• D. Y." 

Here are some poems by Alexander Maelagan ;'and 
we think it right that our readers should be told who 
Alexander Madagan is. He is a young roan in an 
humble walk of life.— a plumber, we believe— who, 
without any advantages or encouragement whatever, felt 
somethhig of tbe poet stirring witmn him ; and though 
forced to struggle against his ignorance, both of ortho- 
graphy and grammar, has devoted many of his leisure 
hours to putting his thoughts in verse. He has been 
a reader of the Jourkal since its commencement ; and 
having taken it into his head that he would like to see 
the Editor, he called upon us one evening, and intro- 
duced himself to us in a modest manner, as a poet was 
entitled to do. His story and appearance, togedierwith 
the manuscripts he brought with him, interested us. We 
lent him some books, and gave him the best advice ws 
could. He has been improving rapidly, and if he writes 
many thmgs as good as the following, he well deserves 
encourag em ent : 

SOHO. 

By Alexander Maelagan, 

Now summer's gane wi' a' her wiles, 
Her rays o* gowd, her cheering smiles ; 
Her saogs oMoy* her hills o' green, 
An* bonny moding groves between. 
O where are now her happy days, 
Her lauchinf gowans on the braes, 
Tbe crown ^ flowers upon her brow, 
The primrose sweet, the violet bhie? 

The cauld white foam o* winter's wrath 
Has oovor'd o'er the winding path 
That led me to the birken bower. 
Where Love made short the langest hour : 
Alas ! nae primrose sweet is thm^ 
But trees in frost stand shivering bare ;— 
Poor limpin' hare^ and cushet doo, 
Cauld, cauld nuum be your biggin' now! 

Saw ye the robin twittering past, 
His vree wing riven fai the bkrt ? 
See! mute he sits on yon auld tree^ 
An' the snaw-drifr steeks his heartless es : 
Deprived o* shelter, food, and rest. 
His tuneless bill sinks on his breast ; 
Cauld swinging on a naked spray, 
He spends his weary winter day. 

Loud howls tha tempest o'er the hill. 
On sleeping nature froaen still ; 
And turret grey frae ruin'd wa*s^ 
MIx'd in the tempests, tumbling fit's t 
And living streams, wi' winter's breath* 
Hae tum*d as cauld an' stiff as death ;— 
How dear would be my humble strain. 
Could it bring sweet summer back again ! 

We must add the following short piece, by the same 
author, of whom we hope to have more to say ere long, 
and in whom we should be glad to interest our readers t 

MT LOST LOVX. 

Sweet lady! touch thy harp acain, 
And sing me a soft and soothing lay ; 

A charm Inreathes round me from thy sttain. 
Like sunshine on a winter day. 

Slmr on, dear maid, though I am one 

Who darkly look on all 1 see ; 
Mind not my mood, 'tis of a man 

Who lives^ when life is misery. 

There iwu an eye that watch'd with mine 
Each morning's glory— bright and new ; 

And when I said, «* O how divine !" 
There was a voice which said so too. 

There vras a Uttle pulse that beat 
Beside the veins where my lifo plagr'd; 
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TlMi«wmtwoli^lb«witoUiiffi»l» 
That tripped willi me wliera*tf I ■Iray'a, 

There was a ft iee it I waa m^* 

Reflected haek mora ftmd ddigfat | 
For if I imlled, we holh were day, 

And if I &own*d, wa holh grew iil|^ 

There came an hour— a dreadftil honr— 

An age of woe it prored to me: 
The mista of Death fell round my flower^ 

And wrapt it in Eternity. 

Then, lady, touch thy liarp again, 

O ling me a aoft-^« tootnlng lay ; 
Would that the power were in tbv strahi, 

To free a weary soul from clay 1 

Two noDubliihed poemi by poor Knox, luithor of the 
^ Harp of Zion,*' make their appeaianoe next The 
one it ^^ To a Redbieaet,** and the other is entitled 
'« A Song, or any thing you please." There are some 
sweet lines in the first pavticuUtfly, but, as a whoU| it 
is imperfect 

Poems by " T. T. S. j" and a letter which begins,— 
*' Hearen knows what has possessed me ; but no man 
was ever plagued with such fkonid ugly fits of dulness. 
My brain is a perfect pandemonium of somnambulatory 
Morpheuies, playing fifty tricks with my eyelids." 
Then is often a great deal of figour of conception about 
*< T. T. 8. ;" many of his detached thoughts are un- 
commonly bold and good, but he must cultivate his 
judgment and his style a little more. At present there 
is no denendenca on tiim i he is excellent in one line, 
and in the next he is peifectly unintelligible. There is 
mudi hope of future excellense, howeveri in any one 
who can write thus t 

A maid came blvthesome to a racing stream, 

On either bank encurtain'd fW>m the eye 

With rocks and trees ;— a prodigality 
Of thunder and of silence-penade and beam ! 
The dancing mist did whirl and smoke beneath 

A mountainous fidl, that, rolling down, did shake 
The fringes of the rootuembowsring lieath. 

As twere the bresM. Beirood,a8i* — 
■i nca;ven*e I 
Li 



Lay flsirvoiing the moon on 
Liike to one migtity gem of amethyst. 



brsMt, 




It was to meet her lover. Starry heaven 
Hath seldom spread its arch o*er one so fair } 
The dews did duster on her braided hair, 

Like diamonds liy the breenless axmre given | 

Her cheek was like the latest tint of day, 
Streak'd on the fading dends,. a luurmony 
Of flush and brightness t-^ren as a sea 

That, Ut with momilight, looks both dark and gay. 

Or thus, hi a poem called ^< His first Song f ' 

'Twas like the mountain eagle's flight, 

Iicaving his nested throne^ 
To meet the morning's early light 

On tiie belted horuon ! 

His brightest song— his eldest-^rstl 

'Twas one ecstatlo thriU ; 
A mighty and a ballow'd burst 

or the de^ impassioii'd wiU 1 

«^ Lb £." of Aberdeen thus begins a poem, whieh in- 
dicates considerable poetical feeling : 

She knowcth not, she g ma se th not, what love this bosom 

feels, 
For aye the heart ^Mt'e deepe st moved, its pswtsn most 

conceals: 
The current glitters to the son, and sparkles in his aheen. 
While dark in shade the de^er stream flows on, and 

flows UQseen. 

But still let her with smiles, aaoog the flOr, Ihe fidrest 

move. 
Unknowing of the sOent heart lh«l ■BBe hatk warm'd 

tok^l 



Uothinkin|» whik b«r spifit'i joy ihot UfblMg Ia 

eyti, 
Th«t joy should wake so 4eq^ a woe, those iniQo« 90 

sighs. 

She euinot know, she mmot goasi^ kovr wmtj hmu 

weVe met 
In fancy I live o*er agidn, and never oan forget z 
How every look, and every smiley and every pawinf tom^ 
I*ve treasured up for dreams by day, and muainga wbea 

alone. 

The only paper femalning is a Letter firom India. 
It bat bad a long voyage across the oeean, and npwins 
f^om a man of talent and observation. It ia datnd 
Bhooge, September 84th, 1888. We ahall give m oiu 
tract from it, which will be road with Sot««at. It 
treats of 

THE XORAtfl AVD COHOITIOK Of TBS HIITBOO 
WOMEK. 

^^ You hare heard mndi, and read miidi« of tki |ms* 
rity, virtue, and simplicity, of ths Hi ndoos, and that b^ 
authors who speak authoritattvely, and who, one wonld 
have thoof^t, should havo known something of tlMir 
manners. But it appears to me that many of tbaae 
pictures have been sketched and finished without tha 
authors having once issued from their dossta t te thoy 
bear not a shi^w of vssemblaooe to the original of ImL 
dian life that has come under my observation. 

^* For one instance, female virtue has here no 
AU the women, both high and low, being d( 
the capadty of mere sUves, it is in vain to look fo 
rity or virtue among tham ) and without this ia a 
try, firom whence are the most elevated enjoyments of 
mankind to spring ? In tru^ the men here may ooo« 
fine women by the most solemn bonds of which their 
religion is capable, as well as by locks, keys, and bars, 
which they may deem insuperable ; stiU, in spite of all 
their ingenuity, they will give tliem the slip, and mrnkm 
the best improvement too that they can of their liberty, 
howerer transient it may be, and however much danger 
may attach to their ofieoce. 

^^ The degradation of the tender sex is here so abjoot« 
that even w&n a sepoy deigns to appear in public, ae*. 
compaaied by his wife, he walks in the most atatelj 
manner about twenty vards befoeo her, while aba i« 
obliged to keep at that distance, or more, behind, creep. 
ing along like a slave, not daring to lift her eyes from 
the ground, or to look either to the right hand or the 
left. She is dose-veiled, and one peep from under it, 
particularly at a Britlsli oflicer, would cost her dear in- 
deed — at the least, a sound beating, in view of the 
man that was favoured with the glance. 

*< Honour is the virtuous woman's polar star ; but in 
this country, nothing ever being trusted to the heooor 
of women, tbe^ have none i and the more restraints are 
laid upon Iheir liberty, the more certain they are to 
break through them. One cannot but wonder at their 
perversity in this respect, fbr the punishment attending 
the discovery of an offence, or even a supposed one, ia 
prompt and dreadfuL 

^^ An extraordinary and shodiing eaas of this kind 
occurred here very latdy. It happened that a man 
brought a young woman to Bhooge, from the other side 
of the Gulf of Outch. Whether she came as his wife 
or mistress I do not know, but she was accompanied by 
her mother. He had given them to understand that hie 
was going to settle at Bhooge ; but after getting them to 
thia place, he informed them that he was obliged to go 
to Synde, an exteasive province <m the Indus. To tlSa 
they both objected, and said they would return to Kat- 
tiwar. This moved him to jeidoosy, and he instaady 
suspected the Touog lady of having formed some i»- 

Itrigue among the military hers, although there sppssi 
ed to have been neither proof nor eviiiencs of this. 
<^ They began, howerci^ to msiMol hiB of bciag aa- 
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■lif fiwf aoBEM terribte nrenge, Bad took rcifug* m one 
oC th« temples. For teveral days he tried ererf ert of 
diaeimoUtion to draw them from their aejlaro, making 
t^the moat soleam oaths that he had no intention of in* 
juxiiig them. But the^ kmew their man too well to 
ftnat tbenselves again m his power, and kept hj their 
AMCtuarj. When he found that nothing would pre. 
vjul go them to come oat, be entered the temple one 
xxaomlng at the hour of prayer, and jast as the worship- 
were kneeling before the idols, he drew oat his sd» 



bsbUm anpereeired, and at one bbw leyeied the young 
■i Milan's bead from her body, and then with a ba^ 
jitioke from the same blow, cut off the head of the mo. 
tftmr* Both were done in one moment, for these scimi. 
taui are os sharp as razors, and a second stroke ie never 
veqaired from them where there is no armour* Thero^ 
fian made no attempts either at flight or resistance, bat 
muttiBted himself to be quietly taken and bound on the 
spot. He was tried for the murder, and condemned to 
be blown fiom the mouth of a cannon. Wlien became 
to the place of execution, he appeared e? en less con- 
ccmod than any of the spect at o r s, and abused the exe« 
eatioosr, in no very measured terms, for not tying a 
Imot in the way he wbhed it. He then ordered him to 
daeiet altogether, for be was a bungler, and where was 
these aaf aecessity for binding him ? The man desist- 
ed a e co w U agly, and the fellow turned about his (mor to 
the eaanoo, and made a satirical bow to it, as if in 
mockery, tmd standing upright* and without foar, saw 
the match put to the touch-hole, and the next moment 
was Mown to atoms. So much for Hindoo hamanity 
and aMra%.** 

Hoping that the reader does not dl^ke ns In trar 
allppen, we shall take the liberty of speedily introdu- 
cing ourselves to him again in similar deshabitti^ and 
ahi& proceed in an agreeable and easy manner to make 
» few remarks on everything. 



THE OENBRAL ASSBBfBLT. 

No. I. 

Cr aBLii t a K ear doty to make the B niwi i m oa Lfraaaar 
Jooanai. amnch ai poMible aceeptatate to all cUiMs of lit»- 
nry tma ia Scotland, we have picarore in announdof a ttim 
papers on the inter8itingsub|}act of the General Aneinldy< from 
the pan of a gentleman every way qualiflad for the task. They 
will be continued to the conclusion of the approaching meeting 
of that Tenerablc coart. We may alio state, that we hare in 
preparation a series of sketches of the most dtetiagviriied 
eleigymcn of the CbiRdi of Scotland, whidi will appear under 
Cto gsMcal title of «' Tas Soorisb PirLPiT.'*-JU. UL Jenr.] 

Tax meet remarkaUe eecleaastical court ia Britain 
k the 6eoeral Assembly of the Church of Sootlaad. 
We need say nolhing of the Convocation of the Chufoh 
of Bngland, which, were it allowed to meet, would of 
coarse throw the Scottish Assembly into the shade. We 
must take things as they are ; and certainly, at present, 
the Qeneral Assembly is without a rivaL It is the tif- 
<JafaltMaof the Fnebyterian chufdi-courts i and tfaoogfa 
its membsBs cannot be said to be the representatives of 
the people with whom they are ostensibly connected, 
tiiey form so numerous and respectablea body, that neae 
can grudge them the posaession of the privileges thi^ 
enjoy. 

It is not so mnch our intendon to enqnire into the 
history of the Ocaeral Aaseiiibly, as to etfer a fow re- 
marks oo dys CkriealJtiMke, (for sudi itis,) and its 
msBbevB. Ko one will deny that an amiual court of this 
descriptioa, sanctiooed by not a fow of ^ tmppii^ of 
royalty, yet pwasrviag in a peculiar degree some of the 
characteristics of a pcmular tribunal, is of eonsidsrable 
la any legal estabUsfament, such as the 



Cburdi of Scotland t the ndnisters of which, rejecting 
the doctrtee of apostolical* succession in ordination, 
choose rather to derive their orders from the eail of the 
people. The whole system of Presbyterianism must be 
mvigorated by these annual Convocations of its disci- 
ples. Once a-year the metropolis of Scotland becomes, 
as it were, the metropolis of Presbyterianism ; and on 
these occasions college friendships are renewed, old as- 
sociatioos revived, new connexions formed; and the 
minister of some remote and barren pariiih in the meri- 
dian of the Orkneys, or John 0*Oroat*s House, the 
wilds of Inverness, Argyll, or Ross-shire, meets, and 
^hts all his ITniversity «' battles o*er again,*' with his 
okl friend the minister of some parish more favoured by 
Heaven in the fertile counties of the Lowlands. The 
opportunity thus aflbrded, of attending both to the tem- 
pml and spiritual welfare of the Church— .of exercising 
the faculties of Ae mind, and of gratifying the affections 
of the heart, cannot fail to be attended by the roost 
beoefidal results. There is nothing like it in Bngland, 
and we are sorry for it. 

The external appearance, or what we may term the 
outward man, of the members of the Presbyterian Con- 
vocation, generally indicates the district from which they 
come. The clerical representatives of the Kirk from the 
North and West Highlands may be easily distinguished 
as inhabitants of a wM and steme region, by their wea- 
ther-beaten cheek-bones, loose black or carroty locks, and 
the discordant harshness of their voices, when they are 
omit^g the genuine Doric of their own porishcs. The 
ab and gait of these conscript fathen pomt out not only 
the desolate hills and the bleak fields among which they 
v>«geta(e, but that, in addition to their noortificatkms 
mn nature, they have had to struggle sore in many a 
doabtfiil combat with some lank andimperturbable 8e- 
eeder, going under the picturesque name of Burgher or 
Anttbiagher, Old Lii^t or New Light, Baptist, Me- 
thadiit, or Independent, and with barefaced preoump- 
tioB eeeetiag his meettag4uHise over against the manse. 
The Orkney and Shetlaod minister, moreover, may be 
easily sesn to have lived oa nothing else but fish kaca 
log OM kog Lent all Ae year ovsc, till the time of the 
Convocation— when, as asoKof duty, that be may sup- 
part the tabemade whilst in Uie body, he makes dailv 
the most ravenous attacks on beef, roast and boUed, 
mutton, veal, lamb, and similar savoury daintiea. The 
ministers from the mott Certile districts are also em^y 
known, bat by diffeient marks. Wedo sot in SeotUM^ 
as in Wngkmd, frequently aieet with pauoos, whose 
aianneni at onee show UuiA Uiey are more aoooetoaMdto 
hont a ibx or hare, shoot partridges, and carry fishing- 
rods, than to trouble themselves greatly about sinoeie, 
wielding the ^ eword of the Spirit,** or poring over 
tiMMo most uapalatable of all languages, Hebrew and 
Oveek.'^ But the clergymen of the ierme LowUiid pa* 
lishea flMiy, nevtrthelras, be distinguished by their sleek 
and smooth M>pearanoe, by their toideocy to rotundity, 
and their smiting, contented faces, which inevitably sug- 
gest to the mind of the bdudder good wheaten sheaves, 
a welUrq>lenished manse,*-^^ ferme ^^ebe,— and aooin- 
fortable aum in oadi, with an item for camtmmitm ele- 
aienfs. Last of all, the Presbvterian pastors of cities 
and krge towns an known by their ahr of superior dig- 
ni^, by the less country-tailor ezpreadonof their drest, i 
by their silk umbrdlas, and by a certain eavotr pivfy, < 
whidi prevents them from staring up at the windows, 
and gaaiag at^ biasa, oopper, sUver, and golden Maas 
oftbeAlademAifaeos. 

So madi for tiie gsneial appearaaee of the derieal 
membem of the Peeabyterian Convocation. But what 
of the laynMn^die ruiinp eldeff es thay are called, 
who fonn a eoosiderable part of the Assensb^r ? l^ 
mast be admitted, unless we be rigid enough to object 
to the nncaaaakal practlceof admitting laymen to Isgls- 
late in disssh aooils, tiiat those ¥ulw§ M^n add 
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greatlj to the eclat and weight of the General Assembly. 
There are laymen in the sectarian synods also ; bat they 
are generally found wofuUy wanting in learning and in- 
fluence ; whereas, the lajrmen of the Convocation in 
St Giles* are, in truth, among its roost respectable mem- 
bers, although it might perhaps be questioned whether 
all of these ruling elders are likewise *^ elders in 
IsraeL*' They are, for the most part, officers and physi- 
cians, or intelligent and active lawyers;— a few are 
landed gentlemen, — and several noblemen and baronets 
are commonly appointed by the boroughs, but they very 
rarely attend. A marked difference may be observed 
in the oratorical powers of the lay and clerical members. 
The former speak like men of business and persons ac- 
quainted with the world, and consequently possess no 
inconsiderable influence in the debates ; whUe the latter, 
with a few honourable exceptions, are too apt to fancy 
themselves in their pulpits, and to preach rather than 
argue. 

In subsequent papers on this subject, we shall dis- 
cuss more at large the nature of the General Assembly^ 
and introduce our readers to the various parties into 
which this Presbyterian Convocation is divided. 



TUB DRAMA. 



[Ws beg to introduee to the attention of our readen the fixit 
of a Mriei of Dramatic articlei, which win be continued regularly, 
by our fititnd, « Old CaaBaavs.*— Etf. IM, Jour.'} 

The multifarious matters which. In the earlier dajn 
of the Edinburgh Literary JoumtUy pressed upon the 
Editor*8 attention, have prevented him from pajring 
quite so much attention to dramatic matters as we could 
have wished, But now that the bustle and confusion of 
leaving harbour are over, and that, with all hia sails set, 
he is scudding under a prosperous gale, with little to 
do but to keep a good look-out, and hold on his course, 
we propose uking regular observations on the sute of 
the drama ; and if our readers do not find ^us at once 
'^ merry and wise,'* and prepared and able to lead the 
van of the whole dramatic fleet, cruising about in our 
Modem Athens, we shall confess ourselves not a little 
astonished. Yet, we do own that we are not as we once 
were, when the rising of the green curtain was like the 
opening of the gates of Paradise, and the fiddiing that 
precede it move divine than the songs of the Peris. We 
are now grown up^ and fancy ourselves wise ;-.we know 
that the scenes are merely pieces of shifting canvass, and 
that, reversing Shakspeare*s line, all the players are 
merely men and women. It is with no small grief that, 
when we look at ourselves in the glass, we perceive die 
reflected image of a honafide critic, with wrinkled brow, 
curiing lip, and heart of adamant Greatly do we fear 
that, wt us, days will never return like those ^^ whidi 
now are past away.*' Yet, in our sentimental mo. 
ments, — that is to say after dinner, just when the last 
glass of the first bottle is losing itself in the first bumper 
of the second,— we not nnfrequently wish that we were 
still a child, and that all behind the green curtain was 
still fidry-lmd and enchantment It is melandioly to 
think how soon the wild freshness — the ecstatic inten- 
sity of boyisli feeling, is swallowed up in the engrossing 
absurdities of this whirlpool of a world. Who does not 
remember the first season of his theatrical existence P— 
the joyful anticipations of his evening happiness, which 
lent new wings to the winter dayy..4he great>coat, the 
additional handkerchief round the neck, the coach, the 
ride, and the aRival,^the heavenly mosie of the or- 
chestra preparing to play '< God save the King,'*— .die 
Sheridaniana of the inhnitable wits in the galiery,^the 
standing and taking off your hat, in honour of his gim- 
douB Alajestyy-4ia overtnre, and the tinkliog of the 



silver bell, rung by some unseen but deUghtful hand, 
.-.4he rising of the curtain-Uhe breathless i^mizatioik— 
the magic of every scene — the unearthly beautj c^ every 
actress— the chivalrous excellence and princelj t>earx^ 
of every actor — the unequalled genius of every autlKiir — 
the more than Lethean forgetfulness of all extcsaal 
things, and the immutable conviction that jou voe 
gazing on reality ! Hei nobis ! what a change womj be 
worked by that vile abstract idea — dme !— .But let the 
subject pass;— we must turn from these ** tcmijfcrm 
actay** and adapt ourselves a little more to the erery- 
day comprehensions of the equUes popuiusfuc Jto- 
manut. 

Our corps dramatiquey as it exists at die present ib»- 
raent, is not quite so good as it should be. It has of 
late been somewhat crippled by the temporary secession 
of Mri Henry Siddons, and the final departure from the 
stage of Miss Noel. Gradually, too, there have bc^p 
dropping off some of the sine nomtn^ persons, vbo^ se- 

Cately, were weak and worthless as individual twigs ; 
, taken coUectivelv, made a bundle of sonoe tough* 
ness and utility. The sum of our desideratoms are 
these; — a good actor for tragedy and grave comedy, 
sudi as Vandenhoff ; a lady to take the leading parts 
both in tragedy and genteel comedy ; a lady to snataiB 
the first pans in opera ; and a considerable letofoToe- 
ment of supernumeraries, so that the inferior parts may 
not be so continually doubled as diey now are, and that 
die ««mobs," "soldiers," bands of "gipsies," "rob- 
bers," ** sailors," &c may look a little more respect- 
able. We call upon the manager to attend to these 
things before the coinmencement of another seasoo ; — 
as the Benefits will take place very soon, it is acaiedy 
to be expected that these addiUons will be made tatase- 
diatelg. Nor let it be supposed that, notwithstanding 
its deficiencies, we feel any thing but a high respect and 
cordial esteem for our existing company. As a com- 
pany of comedians, we are sure there is not a better out 
of London. Hfurray, George Stanley, Mackay, Jones, 
would reflect credit on any theatre ; — Pritchard, Thome, 
Denham, Mason. Montague Stanley, are much above 
par. The list of the actresses is not so strong; bat 
Mrs Stanley, though not. a polished, b a clever woman ; 
Mrs Nicol has very useful abilities ; Miss Tunstan Is 
a very sweet singer. Mrs Renand was onee fiir supe- 
rior to them all ; but she is now so frail, through old age, 
that we solemnly protest against her ever appearing 
again on the stage, for we know of no exhibition to ns 
more painful. Miss Mason has her heart in her pro- 
fession, and may improve; — for Miss Gray we can 
scarcely say so much. Mrs Eyre has a ouiet ma 
and, on the whole, is rather dry and stift^ which 
vents her real merits from being so much appreciated as 
they otherwise would be. Of the young lady, Miss 
Clarke, who is still, as it were, upon her trials, we shall 
have something to say ere lone. In the meantime, we 
shall only add, that they may aU expect Justice from oar 
hands, — ^both praise and blame, according as they de- 
serve either the one or the other. 

Mr T. P. Cooke has been here for the Isst fortnight. 
All the world knows that be is the best sailor that ever 
was on the stage, so it is needless to repeat it here. He 
has been very successful, too, as the Monster^ in the 
<^ Fate of Frankenstein ;" but we do not give him so 
much credit for this, for all he has to do is, to look as 
little like a human being as possible,— a mere roelo- 
dramaUc trick. His best parts are Long Tom Copm 
in the '' Pilot," and Fid in die « Red Rover." Bodi 
of these pieces are clever dramaUe versions of Oooget*% 
excellent novels. The ** Red Rover," in psnisolar, bss 
a marine air altogether its own, and has been got op 
with great ^irit. Indeed, it is one of the very best 
things that has been produced this season. Cooke takes 
his Benefit this evening. 

®l^ Cetbenui* 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A SCBKB FROM « WALLBNSTBIN'S OAMP.« 
TrmtkOedJrim the German ofSchiUer. 



Tnmawiot 



e if octneted flrom that itrikinf, bat almort 

J Oveitttre, wifli which SehiUer hM prefSMed hit 

" Pieooloiniiil.'' and " Death of WaneMtdn," entitled *• Wal- 
IcMlatiA CtmpJ* It teUa no eonnec t ed ttory, Irat merely ez- 
hibiti in vaiioas aspeeti the military Hfb of the itiange and 
dteoidant mav. which, drawn together flrom every (fuarter of 
the flobei aeknowledgad him as their leader. In the foene hn- 
medtetaly preceding, a loag,di<ctiieion has taken place between 
the old and pompous Sergeaut Mi^or and Trumpeter of Ters- 
key^ CaraUneers, and two Light Horsemen* new-comers tnaa 
the buks of the SaaU in which sundry speculations on Am cha- 
xactercf WalleMtein, and the sweets and sours of a miUtary 
Bfe, have been given. The discussion has been closed by the 
Swgeent Major announcing the important fact, that WaUenstein 
bixeaelttrmed life, and held nighUy intercourse with a spirit 
ia sgiey doak, whidi sUpped throiigh the key-hole into his 
qttixtcrs, notwithstanding the eirrtioni of the sentinels. Ia 
thii itife of the proceedings* enters 

A Seeruit, who comet out of the tent, with a tin cap on 
his head, and ajlatk of wine in his hand,JbUowed hy 
a dtisen endeavouring to hold him badu 
SecruU. Greet my &ther and iaiher*» brother ; 
I'm a soldier now as well as another. 
Itt Light Horseman, See, here*8 a greenhorn caught 

in the net. 
dAsen, O Franz! take heed ; you'll repent it yet. 
Eecrvit \angt,'\ 

Dram and fife 

And wariike chime, 
Wandering life 

From dime to dime, 
With war-horse to ride^ 
Stout heart that can guid^ 
Broad sabre beside^ 
We hie fiur and wide^ 
As light and as free 
As the finch in its glee. 
By thicket and tree, 
By sky and by sea,— 
Huzza ! by the Friedlander*s banner 111 be. 
ScL/dger. A Jolly good fellow as any you'll meet. 
Cit» Let him go--he is come of good kin. 
lit J<gger, And we, 

Td have ye to know, were not found 1* the street. 
C\t, I tell yon, both money and means has he. 
Only fed the fine doublet and neckdoth he's got. 
Trump. No doth is so fine as the Emperor's coat. 
CU, Of a snug little business he'll soon be the heir. 
7Vuiiij». Free will and free quarters with us he'll 

share. 
Gl His grandmother's shop, too, along with the rest 
Trump. He would dirty his fingers with brimstone, 

at best. 
at. And his godfiither*s store to his share will faU^ 
A ceUar with twenty good butts of wine. 
Trump, O ! thoM he can share with his comrades all. 
UJager, Come, hark ye^ brother, my tent you must 

join. 
CO, From his sweetheart, poor thing, would ye hare 

him to part? 
lifj^fr. Why not? It will teach hhn an iron heart. 
at. His grand-dame wiU giye up the ghoet <m the 
spot 



2d J^^er, That's lucky ! the sooner her cash will be 

got. 
Sergeant Major, [Steps up with gravity to the recruit, 
and lays his hand on his tin cap,] 
hook ye, friend, it was very well thought in you. 
To doff the old Adam, and put on the new ; 
With the hdm on your head, and the blade on your 



Henceforth with a worshipful set you take rank^ 
And a loftier spirit must study to bear. 

1st Jeegfir, And of all things, .comrade, your cash don't 
spare. 

Sergeant Major, You have paid your passage In For- 
tune's ship) 
And the sails are qpread for your fUture trip ; 
The world's before you to pick and to choose. 
If you play for its stakes, you must venture to lose. 
Tour cit jogs on, for better for worse. 
In the same dull round like a dyer's horse ; 
But the soldier has all things to hope^ I trow, 
While war is the watchword on earth, as now. 
Look here at me— in this garb I wear 
The Emperor's staff you see I beyu*. 
All government on earth, we know. 
From staff or baton forth must go } ^ 

The sceptre itsdf, so mijestical. 
What is't but a baton after all? 
The man who has risen but a ctHrporal to be 

Has bis foot on the ladder of sovereignty. 

And may mount step by step to its topmost height 
1st Jager, Ay ! provided he can but read and write. 
Sergeant Major, I'll give you an instance of what I 
say. 

That chanced to myself but the other day : 

There's Bottler— the chief of the oorps^ I trow-« 

He rank'd but as private in the line 

Some thirty years sinee^ at Cologne on the Rhinsr 

And yet he's a migor-general now ! 

For Bottler knew well how to make his way. 

All the world of his fame has get something to say. 

While poor I, am put off to another day. 

Ay, ay, and Fredland himself beside. 

Our lord and master, with all his pride, 

Who now rules all with a word or a glance. 

Was himself but a pitiful noble once ; 

But his trust in the Goddess of War he put, 

And thus did the seed of his greatncn shoot. 

Till next to the Emperor's self is he; 

And who shall say what he yet may be ? 

[iTnoimng^]— For the sun of his ghiry ia net yet set 
IstJager, He began with little and roee to gnat ; 

At Altdor^ even in his studenfe gown. 

He bore himself (by your leave to say) 

In such a riotous, racketing way. 

In a trice he had knock'd his Famulus down. 

And anger'd the Nuremberg gentry so^ 

That, will be, nill he, to jail he must go. 

The jail was new built— and the magistrates meant 

To c^ve it its first inhabitant's name ; 

So what did he do, but wisely sent 

His dog before him, the honour to daim. 

And after the cur it's call'd to this day ; 

That look'd like a humonome fcdlow, I say I 

And of all the strange foats that the general has done, 

For fun and for frolic I like this one^ 

[J girl comet in to wait, and the 2d Horseman 
toys wkh her,] 
Dragoon [ttttorfertiig]. Comradet lot that alode, d'ye 
hear. 
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2d Jager, What t!ie dertl makes yoa Interfere? . 

Jhvgoon, All Pre to lay is, the girl St mine. 

1st JagiT, What ! keep her all to yoorself ?— 4hat*t floe ! 
DragooDy yon hare lost your wits I see. 

2d Jteger. In oamp there's no prirate property} 
And a pretty girl, like the siui» must be 
As free to all as to yon or me. [JPtifit her, 

JDragocn [pulU her auxttf.] Beoff, Itdl yoo— oomore 
1*11 stand. 

1st Jager. Now for a frdUe— here's mnsle at h«nd« 

id Jager. If yon want a quarrel, all's one to me. 

Sergeant Major [interposing.] Peace, gentlemeni all^ 
aUssisfree. 



A R£AL I«OV£ SANO. 
By the Bttrick Shepherd. 

Levi came to the door b* my heart ae night. 

And he call*d wi' a whining din— 
« Oh, open the door ! for it is hut thy part 

To let an old crony oome in." 
« Thou dy little elf! I hae open*d to thee 

Far aflener than I dare say'; 
An* dear hae the openings been to mc^ 

Before I oould^wile you away." 

« Fear not,** quo* Lore, ** for my bow's in the xtst» 

And my arrows are ilk ane gane ; 
For you sent me to wound a loTely breast, 

Which has prored o' the marble stane. 
I am sair forspent, then let me oome in 

To the nook where I want to lie. 
For sae aft hae I been this door wHhfn 

That I downa think to gang by." 

I open'd the door, though I ween'd it a sin, 

To the sweet little whfanpering ftj ; 
But he raised sic a bun the core within, 

That he fllTd me with wild dismay t 
For first I felt sic a thrilling smarts 

And then sic an ardent glow, 
That I fear'd the chords o' my sanguine heart 

War a* gann to flee hi a lowe. 

<< Gae away, gae away, thou wicked wean,** 

I cried, wi* the tear in my ee; 
<< Ay ! sae ye may say!** quo* he^ '< bat I km 

Ye*U belaith now to part wi* me." 
And what do you think ? by day and by night. 

For these ten lang yean and twain, 
I have cherish'd the urchin with fondest deUght^ 

And we'll nercr mair part again. 



LITERARY CHIT'<;HAT AND VARIETIES. 



TBI Life of Justin Msrtyr, by Dr Ksje, the lesned BiAop ef 
liDoolOt U on th« ere of publication. 

We are htppy to undentand that Mr George Joieph Bell, Pro- 
feMor of Soots Law In the UniTenlty of Edhiburgh, hu in a ttale 
of forwaxdncM his CoauMBtaries oa tho Law of Seotlaad. le- 
lardlng MsRtage Contiaeti^ Faniiy Settifiniti^ and Tnut- 
Deed*. 

Crahlis X. has recently purchased the raluable eoneotlon of 
books connected with the life and works of PsTRAftCH, made by 
H. lUasAir», one of the Protason in the Unlveislty of Padua, 
ind editor of the admfaable edttkm of the woxks of that great 
poet, published a few yasn^o. Thto eoUaetioii. of which a ea- 
taJogue was recently published at Milan, under the title of fii- 
Molmi PetrttTchita, oootalns about 900 Tohunes, sad Is divided 



hito three dsaas. The flrat eooapilsss a eonplste eoOeeOoa af 

all the edittons of the poetical works of ParaAncH sinee ll^St 

thedateof the first pitotede4itioo. The second 

the translations of the works of this poet lato the Freadi, U/tn, 

Spanish, Qsrsasa, sad EsjUSh Lengunesi It 

of all the oonunentaton on the poet, as weD as eopica of all tkr 

works nnn sss t si l wttji the b iegi ap iiy of Pta a nW i Tte thfaa 

dass is formed of a great number of mamneripCs, on TelhnB sad 

pBpsr, of the poeiBS, or ofwwto.fSMseisi witfi tfta fmtm, of 

ParaaaoK. The bedi^ oa IMr anrivsl st Patiib >ra to be dn- 

positcd in the Lownsk 

Stati of LsABiriaa tir tun If araaaLAinia*— la a taisl ftr 
Ubel, wUeh has Just texmtaaSMl ta the Wettmlsn<s, aibm«e 
proofof UtknowMfsof theOfSSk laagM«e was gNen hyK. 
Keramsker, the president of the court, who took an oasga (a), 
the sigBatare of the eslsbcated Dr Poctsr, fbr a 
fsvcrsed I 

VoLTAiaa.— It 1 
more highly his repotation as a poet or a prose-writer. Thclsl* 
kywing anecdote throws some light on the snltfeotr-^ 
ealUng on him one day, and finding him engaged fai 
would not enter, for fear of interraptfaig his labtwrs, ** 
eBtra," said Voltaire: ** Je ne feis que de la vile proses* 

The papers of Mr Stepney, who was British 
many. In the time of Queen Anne, hare been dep o at t e d la Sic 
British Museum. There are a number of the letten of 
among them, and many other Interesting docuawnlSk 

The Marquis of Splneto Is preparing tat pubUcatian a 
of Lectures upon Hieio^yphics, dcUTcred at the Royal lastitt- 
tion, and at the Ualvenky of Cambrldgsk 

Thentrkat GMrip.— At the KingTs Theatre, Madame Mafihssn, 
formerly better known as Mademoiselle Garcia, has a ppe a red « 
Desdemona with much success. Her ringing Is not 
snperkx to that of Caradori Allan, butheraeting Is 
as being in many respects equal to Paste's*— Miss 
whose continental repotation Is so Tery great. Is to appear s|isstlj 
at CoYcnt Garden t she has been detained by in health taeger 
than she intended at Amsterdam.— Weekes, at Dmry Vsmb, esa- 
tlnues to please the Lond o ners nuMh t he sessM to take th« leal 
in humorous Irish charartsfs.— LJstoa plays ;at the Hayiurfcct 
during the summer.— Matthews U getting up a new "At Home.* 
— T. P. Cooke proceeds fhxn Edinburgh first to Dnndecw avl 
then to Belfist.— Our Theatre wm be dosed neat week In coaae- 
quence of the Freaehlngt, 

Weekly List or Perfobmakces. 

AprU 16^May 1. 
Sat. Prtitmption, The Pwnt, ^ Aofiaa. 
Mow. Ot^ Matmertn^, i^ The PU§i, 
Tuas. Bed Rover, 4- Gofttoa the Oipey^ 
Wao. Do., S[ Prenmptioiu 
Tnua. QuyMmineHnf,^ThePOoL 
Fai« Viitom,^ The BH Bower. 




TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Iir the Adveftkemeatsof the Norel of " Reay Motdsat* 
have appeered to the u ews p e pws rinee lest Sataiday, weobeerve 
that, Ay iteviv e«f three words of a seotenee which ooeoa la oar 
reriewofit^ we are represented as applying praise to the work 
generslly, which we only gare to " $ome paseeigte iT and aa lai- 
prcMion Is thus conveyed that we said nearly flw Wry irreese of 
whatweaotuaUydidsay. We shaU never silently subatU to any 
such improper use being made of our critical noUcca. A passage 
may be abridged if ito true spirit be preserved ; but never if, the 
abridgement is to pervert Its real meaning. 

Our sseond notice of Dr Memei^ Interesthw woefc on the 
Fine Arts, and concluding notice of Dr Ure's OeQlogy^ are 
unavoidably postponed till neat Sstorday.— We shall be glad 
to have a call firom the author of " The C oi re sp oadeaee of 
John Maodooald, Esq. and Doctor Dirleton.**- Any expIaaatldB 
we may receive tnm. Mr Crybhaee we shall be glad lo attend tow 
—We are sorry that *< A December Eveoiaf^" by *' P. Q. R.* of 
DumAries, wiU not exactly suit us; we may remark* however, 
that it U beautifkOif written^** Single Blessedness." by the 
Editor of the Elgin Courier, in our next. 

The French Song from Aberdeen is good, but not eqoal to 
those of oar Cone^pondsat «• Lozasai'*— ^ J, B.*of Qhagew wiU 
aotsoitus. 

We never notice anonymous coatributioni unless they bepmt' 
paid. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected wUh Scienoe, Literature, and the Arte. 



WAVKRLBY NOVELS. 

OnihefintifJunevmhep^Mtkdd, 

imcmxBao at pbamiistom 

fU t^ King's iBo«t €rracioi» ^afeftfi, 
VOLUME FIRST 

OF ▲ TXMW SDZTIOM OV 

THE WAVBRLBY NOVELS; 

10 M coxmrvKD nr momthlt yoLUMxay ftxyuio avd 
coMixcniH 

WITB A OXNXJLAL 7UEPACI, 

AK INTAODUCnOX TO KACH NOTXL» 

AVD vans. HIVrOBICAL AKD ILLVirKAtXYXi BT 

THE AUTHOR. 

gmh^inrfMyj with Frontispleoet and Vignette Tittee, from Dailgni 

E^fffB t*^ expreMly for die present Bdttion« by thej 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

ncn ire few curcumstanoes in die history of letten aaore re- 
BukeUe than the rise and progiea of the Watarlbt No- 
ma. Unlika moat other produetioBa of geniua, they had 
80 inftaerto struggle with, but rsMshed at once the hifhcst 
poiBtofDobUe fki^r,-a atation whieh they have eres siaoe 
SdnlahiedwithundimhiishedpopularHy. ■ ^^^_^ ^ _, 

The drculation of thsM works havhig be«i hiUiMto oonflaed, 
inansSterc? to the wealthier ranS of locietv theProprle. 
tonSnwmlTSdto place them within the reach of readenof 
SdiSi.^rSibBsCi« them in s^le- ~stly. bat at the same 
tm»m Stagimt ihape* and with the additional advanta^ 

^Tte PulShershave thersCbre ths honour of announeing the 
needy eommeocement of a Nsw£oiTioif» to be published In 

^"Siaandextaking they have had the choerful co-operation of 
the Author himeelf, who has not only reviied every one of the 
Noveb, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Introduo- 
tiontBeach of them. 

The nature and extent of these corrections and additions will 
bs best undentood by giving entire, from Volume Flrs^ The 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional occupation o f the Au thor of Waver- 
ley for several years past, to revise and correct tlie voluminous 
leries of Novels which pass under that name; in order that, if 
' the? should ever appear as Ms avowed productions, he miaht ren- 
der them in some degree deserving of a continuance of the pub- 
lie fkvoiir with which Ihey have been honoured ever sinee their 
fast appearanoe. For a long period, however, it s eem e d likely 
that ^eimproved and illustrated edition whieh he mediUted 
vould be a posthumous publioatiOD. But the course of events, 
vhich oc(aMoned the disclosure of the Author's name, having, in 
s neat measure, restored to him a sort of parental control over 
these Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the nress hi 
aeonectad. and, he hopes, an improved form, while uCe and 
health permit the task of revising and lllustrathig them. Sueh 
bdng iSpurpoee, it is necessary to say a few words on the plan 
ef thepropoaed Edition. 

In suting it to be revised and corrected, it is not to be hiferred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the stories, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no 
doubt ample room for emendation in all theee pointa,— but where 
the tree lUls it must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever Just, by altering a work already In the hands of the public, 
iseenerwunsoocesslUL In the most improbable flotkm, the 
reader still desires some air of vraUembUanee, and does not rellah 
that the taicidenta of a tale familiar to him should be altered to 
sait the taste of critta, or the oaprloe of the author hhnself. This 
procesa of feeling is so natural, that it may be observed even to 
diUdrcD. who cannot endure that a nursery story should be re- 
pealed to them difDerently firom the manner in which it was first 
told. 

But without alteruig, to the slightest dmee, mUier the story, 
or the mode of (eliing it, the Author has taken thb opnortumtv 
to correct errors oTthe press and sUps of the pen. That such 
shottki exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the Publishers found it their interest to hurry through the press 
a sttooession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that 
the Author had not the usual ooportunitv of revision. It is 
hoped that the present edition will be found fkee from errors of 
that accidental Kind. 

The Author has also ventured to make some emendations of 
adiArent character, which, without being such apparent devia- 
tions from the original stories as to disturb the reader's old asso- 
iH«t;Aft«, will, he thinks, sdd something to die spirit of the dia- 
loffue, narrative, or description. These consist in occasional 
imininK where the language is redundant, compression where the 
style islooee, iaAialonofvigoar where it is languid, the exchange 
of less forcible for more appropriate epithets— slight alterations, 
fai short, like the last touches of an aitist, which contribute to 
bei|dMia and finish the pietttre, though an incspetieQoed eye can 
hardly detect in what they consist. 



The OenaialPnfiKe to the new Edltl(m.and the Introduetory 
Notices to each aeparate work, will oontam an account of su^ 

^ -"• the first pubttcatlon of the Novels and 

int 



Tales, as may appear mlerestinc m themaelves, or proper to be 
communicated to the puUic The Author also proposes to pub- 
lish, on this ooeasion, the various lesends, fkmily traditions, or 
otaeuie hlstorlosl Ikeht, whieh have formed the ground-work of 
these Novels, and to give some eeeount of the piaoes where the 
sesnesaie laid, when these are altogether, or in part, real: as 
well as a statement of particular iniadents founded on ftet t to- 
iler with a more copious Glossary, and Notes explanatory of 
ancient customs, a&d popular supentltions. refeiied to to the 



Upon the wh^. It Is hoped that the Waverley Novels, to their 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their attrac- 
tions to oooaeqaenoe of receiving iUuatiatioM by the Authofff and 
undergoing his earefiil revUon. 
Abbotspoao, January 1829. 

PLAN OP THE WORK. 

I. The siM to be roval 18mo, printed in the very best manner, 
and hot-preesed { each volume to oontato about 400 pages, prtoe 
5s. done up to doth. 

IL The publication to commence on 1st June next \ and to be 
floottoued regularly, on the first day of each month, till the whole 
Is completed. 

III. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title- 
page, both containing subjects illuitrative of the Novel to which 
they are attached. 

IV. The Work will be completed in Forty Volumes, com- 
mencing with Waveklky, and closing with Woodstock. The 
Author's additions will form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

• t» The Edition is so far advanced at press, that regularity of 
publication may be deijcnded on ; and» to such sub-scribcrs as may 
wish to have some or the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the Publishers have to 
stale, that the whole of Wavkrlky may be had on the first of 
June, in 2 vols, for IDs. 

Printed for CADELL & Co. 41, St Andrew Square, Edin- 
burgh ; and to be had of every Bookseller throughout the 
Kingdom. 

This day is published. 

In Roysf Svo, price m. 

To be oonttoued Monthly. No. I. of the 

THE SCOTS LAW CHRONICLE, or JOUR- 

^ NAL of JURISPRUDENCE and LEGISLATION. 
Gondueted by Professional Gentlemen. 

CoNTiMTa.— Art. I. Law and Admtoistratlon of Justiee to 
Scotland— IL Scots Bankrupt Law— III. Entails— IV. Lbttbr to 
Mr Pbbl regarding the Salsries and Sittings of the Scoto Jud^ies 
—Divisions of the Court of Session— Acts of Sederunt— and Taxes 
on Admtoistratlon of Justiee— V. Stamp Laws— VI. On Tithes— 
y II. Sketdies of Scots Members of the LegisUture. No. I. Ro- 
bert C. Fenuion, Esq. of Omdand, M.P. for the Stewartry of 
Kireudbright^VIII. SherilF Courts of Scotland— IX. Couru of 
Royal Burgtuand Burghs of Regality— X. LnoiaLATioKAFFacr- 
iiro Scotland :— Cofnes ofEiaaUand SeUMs RtgUtraikm BUh 
—Notices of Bills— (I.) For better reeoveij of Small Dbbtb in 
Sheriff Court»-<S.) To extend the provisions of 6th George IV. 
dixp. IM, to malicious attempts to suflbcate or strangle persons 
in Scotland— (3.) To amend the Laws relating to Jails, and Ali- 
menting Prieooets to Scottand— <4.) For the better regulation of 
Parochial Registers to Scotland— And other Legislative Measures 
to uiugtcsi to the House of Commons and Loras -Acts of Sede> 
runt as to Extracts of Decreets— XI. Legsl Appointments— XII. 
Law Rsports ; Digest of English Csscs— Reports of SeoU Cases 
to Inferior and Superior Courts— Inner Home Rolls— Appeals to 
the House of Lords— And Insolvent and Seouestratlon lists. 

PubUshed by A. Ftfi (for htouelf and the other Proprietors) 
Law Chronicle Offleeb fsrf. High Street, Bdtoburgh i and sold by 
all Booksellers. 

%* The Country Trade supplied by STinuMa Ac Ksmnbt, 
Booksellers, Edtoburgh. 

No. IL wiU be published on 1st June. 

BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For productog an Eflbrvescing 
COOLINQ APERIENT DRAUGHT. 

nPHESE Powders are now very generally known 

•*■ (and as generally approved,) for producing an extremely re- 
firesbtog and pleasant cffervesciiifl Drink, and at the same time a 
•afe, mild, and Cooling Aj>erient, peculiarly adapted to relieve 
Indigestion, Heartburn, and Nausea, and counteract Acidity in 
the Stomach. If frequently taken, it will generally obviate the 
neoceslty ot" having recourse to Calomel, Epsom Salt*, and other 
strong and nauseous medicines, which ofceii debilitate the system 
without producing the desired effecbi ; and when taken after loo 
ftee an indnlgence in the luxuriej of the Table, narticularly after 
too much wine, the usiial disagreeable effects will be prevented. 

e^e 'j'here t)eing numerous inferior imitations of these Pow- 
ders vended, it is necessary to observe, that the Preparer*!* name 
and address, *• Butler, "3, Prince's Street, Edinburgh," are print- 
ed to the Label and Bill accompanying each Box of the genuine 
Powders. Sold in Boxes only, at 'is. 9d., or in neat cases for the 
Country, or F^xjmrtation, lOji. fid. each. The cases for Exporta- 
tion arc linetl with Tin, and carefully soldered up, and thus the 
Powders may be preserved for any length of time, in any cUmate. 

Sold by the Preparer :'e above mentioned ; also by Butlkr At 
Co> 4, Cheapside, Comer of St Paul's, London ; and the principal 
I^ggists, and others, in every Town of the United Kiugdom. 
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In 8to» ptto0 Itk 
The 3 6B0DO Volttme of 

THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

^ By P. p. TYTLKr;Bmi., P.Il^.B.'FAA., 4ke. 

This VoUime teingi down th» History to the Aooenloa of the 
HouM of StuerU eod ooataias an Knquiry into the ConrtlHon of 
the People in thoie eerly timet. 

Vohime in. will be reedy tn November. Tobe oompletedlB 
•izTolumee. 

Printed ftr William Tait, Bdinbcii|bt nd Lovomam ft 
Go. London. 



Lately pubUdicd, 

VyW.WHVTB h CO. 13, Geoife StxeeC. Sdinbuiih* 
In one Tolume SSukh price Sk 

THOUGHTS coDceniing MAN'S CONDI- 

^ TION and DUTIES in this LIFE, and Ma HOPES in the 
WORLD to OWE. 

By ALEXANDER LORD PITSLIOa 

To which isprefixed, A BioaiuPBicAL Skbtch of the Ao- 
TBom.— This Sfcetdi is Tery intercMing, as It embraoca many per- 
ticulars relating to the times in which nto Lordship lived. 

•#« For an aeooont of this interesttnc work« see EdinboMh 
Literary Journal* March 14, 1839; and Blackwood's Magaritie 
fk>rMayl8S9. 



JostpubHdMd, 
By W. WHYTE & CO. IS, George Street, Edinburgh* 
Neatly printed in 8vo, price 18s. 

DBDICATBD TO TBB BSeaiOir AMD COMOnXOATIOX OF 

8T omoROs'a chubch, 
SERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 

^ By ANDREW THOMSON, D.D. 

Minister of St Oeoige's Church, Edinburgh. 

'• The author's abilities are prineipeUy directed to the philoso- 
phical analysis of the cardinal doctrines of Christianity. In the 
derelopmeqt of these he manifests such ludd arranfemenfe— sudi 
acute reesoning— «udi ingenious ilhutratioo-^such renrid fisellng 



such appeopriate application of his subiect to tiie diflbrcnt 
drcumstaoees of nis hearers, as justly entitle him to be esteemed 
one of the ablest Divines in the Scottish Church."— JUfotergft 
UUrmry Jwmai, AprU 4, 18S9. 



Published this day, 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 78. 

London, Jobk MvmnAT t Edinburgh, Olitxe * Boto. 



This day is published. 
In two vols. Itmo, 10s. bds., 

VALLERT, or The CITADEL of the LAKE ; 

^ APoem. 

By CHARLES DOYNB 8ILLBRY. 

" Fierce wars and fidthfkil loves shall moralise my lay.* 

** Mr SUIery's verses are calculated to convey not pleasure 
alone, but also instructloih which ought to be the great aim of 
all writers, and the chief object of all readers.** 

'* We hail with confidence and gratifleation this aoression of a 
fresh and ardent^minded lover of the Muses to the list of those 
whose names are alreedy fismiliar to the public ear.**— £tfiater«A 
LUer^rp Journal, April S5. 

Published by Olitbb and Bovn, Edlnburi^ i Simpux and 
MABaHALL, London. 



NEW AND UNIFORMLY PRINTED EDITIONS X}F 
THB FOLLOWING POPULAR WORKS. 

1. THE MORNING and EVENING SACRI- 

FICEt or. Prayers for Private Persons and Famiitoi. 
Ml Bditlon« improved, ISmo, 5s. (U. boards. 

2. The LAST SUPPER, or Christ's Death 
kept in Remembrance. 8d Edition, ISmo, 7s. 6d. boards. 

S. FAREWELL to TIME, or Last Views of 
Uflb and Prospeetsof ImmortaUty. 3d Edition, ltino« 7s. M. 
boa r ds. 

These three Works were inteoded. by the Author, to eomplete 
a set of devotional treatises applleable to all the situations that 
.... ..-....«- id Evening Sacriilccr being de- 

Supper," toaflbrd instruction 

^ - -0 those wh 

eelebrate the great Festival or the Christian Churdi,<^and''the 
•' FareweU to^ime^" to assiit the meditations of tboie who are 
Udxmrlog under dangerous disease, or o< those who may be called 
to minister to persona in that situation. 
Printed for OLimm dc Boro^ Edtabaghi and Siimmc * 



occur in lifo{->'* The Morning and Evening Saerillcer* being de> 
signed for dally use,—" The Lest Supper," to aflbrd instruction 
and materiak of devout thou|dit to those who are preparing lo 



ThiBdayispablshed. 
Baautifony printed by Ballantyne* price 7$,edmt 
TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

FOUKDIB OW THB 

PASTORAL POETRY OP SCOTLAND. 
BY W. M. HETHERINGTON, A.M. 

— •« Methiaks it were a happy Hfe 
To be no better than a hoaoeiy swain I* 

SaAXSFXAAa. 
Edtobnrght CoitaTABi.> & Co., 19, Waterloo Plnee; a 
Honar, Cbaiics, and Co. London. 



This day is published. 
In S vols, post 8vo, price f 4a. boardi^ 

FLORENCE. A Novel. 

Printed for Wbittakjir, TnnACHBa, and Co. 



This day Is pubBdied, 
The Twcnty-llrst Edition, with Additions, and 1 
a Portrait of Goldsmith, by Heath, a Map^ and other fflnans- 
tions, price 6s. bound, 

piNNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITION of 

-^ GOLDSMITH'S ABRIDGEMENT of the HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, fh>m the Invasion of JuUus Casar to the Death of 
George II., with a Continuation to the dose of the ywsr ISfS ; 



dlOettlty.i 



ose of the ywsr IJ 
also, a Dictionary, Biographical, Historical, teuexptaOning < 
'"'.rendertae the whole easy to be understood t also»^ 

..esaminatliNiat the end of each Sectioas bosides n va> 

riety of valuable information added throuahout the Work. The 
iriMNO illustrated by copious Explanatory Notes. 

** We consider this to be one of the most eompleCo Books of the 
kind for Education that ever issued from the Preset and the fan- 
provMnents so copious, as to merit a dlsttoct eulbgittm. Ttas [ 
Editors deserve every praise for the pains and labour tiiey have 
bestowed in pecfocting the putalicatioo.''— Ltferary Goeetfe. 

Printed for WBiTTAun, TajiACBsm, ft Co., Ave-liKia 



Also may be had, price 5s. 6d. each, « 
PINNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITIONS of GOLD- 
SMITH'S HISTORIES of GREECE and ROME, on the same 
plan as the History of England, with Portraits, Maps, dee. 



CUVIER'S NATURAL HISTORY. 

Thb dsj is published, price 4s. in demy Svo^ and tk hi rofynl tvob 
embellished with Bight superior Engravings by Lands eer and 
other eminent engravers. 

No. I. 

To be continued Monthly* 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and ar- 

ranged In conformity with its Organisation. - By the BA« 
RONCuVlER. Translated, with large additional Deserlptkms 
of all the Species hlthertonamcd, and of many not before aottceJ, 
and with o&er orUdnal matter. By E. GRIFFITH, F.L.S., C. 
HAMILTON SMITH, and E. PIDGBON. 

The Class Mammalia will form the first 36 Numbers, the Class 
of Birds about S7 Numbers, the Fishes and Insectt each about 84 
Numbers. 

It will be so arranged, for the oonvenienee of ttwee who may 
eonflne their Zookwioal studies to either of the dasses, that e«h 
Oass will make a distinct Work, as weU as oneof the Scrisaof 
the *' Animal Kingdom." The Conclusion will eontain n Tabn- 
lar View of the System, a oopioos Index, and a general Tcrai- 
nOtogy of the Science. 

The engraved Illustrations of this work are In a superior etyle 
of execution, by diflbrcnt artists of distinguished endnsMO t and 
among the rest, many are by Mr LaQdseer. Most of them aw 
from original drawings made from Nature, and several rwpresiut 
species altogether new, or never figured beforsu Thepeper and 
type of this work are in a corresponding style of excelleneo. 

Printed for Wbittakjkb, TmiACBsm, and CO. Ave-Marla 



Edinburgh : Published for the Propriet o r s , every Saturday Morn- 
ing, by CONSTABLE &CO. WATERLOO PLAdSs 

Sold also by Robsbtsox 8l ArKixaoif , Glasgow t W. Cubbt, 
jun. ^ Co. Dublin ; Hunar, Cbancb. h Co. Losidon: and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road, thnnwh- 
oat the United Kingdom. 

Prkt 6d, or Stamped, and ietdjtte hpott, KM. 
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No. 99. 



SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1899. 



PaicJK 6d. 



TO OUR READERS. 



It gifct us pleasure to announce, that, in contequence 
of tlie mmcroua eonununicatioot with which we have 
been iafoored by oar liteury friends, we propose girbg 
an additional half-sheet, ok eiglit pages of letter-press, 
to the next Num^ (No. XXVII.) of the LiTSftAur 
JoumvAL. We thus hope to be able to present the 
pablie, in one Number, with a set of Articles, of much 
valuer from the following eidabrated writcis t*-Dft 
MO&CBZAD, i-. Dft OiLLSSPIS, — Dft Mkiis9,— 
Alabic a. Watts,.- Willi am TExyAKT,*^THE 
Bttsicx Sbephskd, — DxawEMT COXWAT,^ 
JoBV Malcolm,— William Kevhedt, — Ro- 
BEET CeAMBEESy— The AuTHOES of the << Odd 
VoLUMB,**-~The AuTHOE of '^ Beotdee Joba- 
TaAB,"-.The Authoe of «< Tales of a Piloeim,** 
and several othgn whose names we are not at liberty to 
DMtttioo. The same Number will contain a Retiewof 
Sir Waher 8cott*s new Novd^^^ Abbs of Gbiee- 
stxib',** and other idteresthig literary matter. We 
haTc abo the pleasure of announcing, that the Auto- 
gi!^>hs which we mentioned as being in preparation 
•ome time ago, are now nearly ready, and will be de- 
Hvered on Sat^day se*nnight, with the 28th Number of 
the JouEBAL. They will form an elegant Frontis- 
pieee to the First V<dume when completed, and afford 
•pecimens of the liand writing of forty-four of the most 
celebrated IndiTidoals of modem times. No additional 
charge will be made for either of these Numbers of the 

IiITEEAET JOUEBAU 



LITERARY CRITICISM. 



EcarUi ar. Hie Salons of Parts. Three Tolumes. 
London. Uenry Colbum* 1829. 

Tai8 is one of those books which, oo the whole, liad 
better been left unwritten ; or, if written, the subject 
shouM have been treated in a more decided manner. 
The hero is a young man of respectable birth, fortune, 
and family, who gets inTolved in the very doublful sort 
of society to be found frequenting the priratf gaming, 
bouses in Farts. The conseqdenccs are, that his affec- 
tions are alienated from liis hest friends, that he con- 
tracts a passion for play, and that, throwing off a Tirto- 
ous attachment he was on the point of forming, he en- 
ten into a dangeioos and imimal Uaiton wiSk one of 
the ^ bnt tsm caeataies who are eoostantly to be oKt 



with in the Ecarttf saloons. If a very great deal of 
misery had been shown to be the result of all this con- 
duct, no harm perhaps might hare arisen from narrating 
it. But all the misery which do3s arise, seems to us to 
be pretty well balanced by the pleasure which the author 
is efidently willing to attach to these dulcia vt/ia. 
His hero gambles without any serere losses, or at least 
loues which produce any rerious consequences; for 
though he is on one occasion arrested and taken to 
prison, his confinement is of very short duration, and 
his restoration to freedom is quite triumphant. The 
unhappy object of his illicit love dies wretchedly, but 
he himself easily recovers the blow ; and all at once, as 
is usual in these novels, ceases to be a rou^y marries, 
and beeomes an exemplary husband. Besides, vatious 
glowmg pictures are introduced of the state of society 
among the gambling circlet, which, to a young and ar- 
dent temperament, would of themselves be more than 
sufficient to outweigh any risk that might be incurred 
in them. The general impression, therefore, left by the 
book, is of a very doubtful tendency ; and, tlioogh we 
do not think the author destitute of abilities, we wish he 
had emplojred them in some more useftil way. 

We shall give one extract, which, while it describes 
the general cbaracter of the fiuihionable gaming-houses 
in Faris, will, at the same tUne, confirm the truth of 
our remark, that they are frequently spoken of in too 
soft and alluring terms : 

A PAEIilAB 8AL0K D^CAETE. 

«« Unquestionably nothing can be more seducing and 
exciting than the appearance of a gaming-tabte, when 
the rooms are brilliantly lighted up and full of com- 
pany. The heaps of notes and gaU that are pOed upon 
the tables, as if destined to become the property of the 
first player of spirit and enterprise — the rich tints of the 
cloth, which acquire additional beauty from the soften. 
ed light of the lamps — the lucky and occasional falling 
of the ball of the rotdette table into the number backed 
br the player, securing thirty-six times the amount of 
his stake, and the long run upon a favourite and well. 
supported colour at a (rente et quarante table, together 
with the facility of obtaining every thing that can satisfy 
and luxuriate the palate^^ these things tend to fas- 
cinate and to subdue ; while the passions, not yet call- 
ed into more active and painful operation by heavy and 
repeated losses, leavo wide and unrestrained dominion 
to the senses alone. If these, then, are the effects pro- 
duced by an introduction to haunts where the society is 
confined entirely to men, how much more alluring must 
the scene appear, where^ as is ever and exdusively the 
case at Frascati*s, the rooms are moreover filled with 
women, of that splendid and more select description we 
have alrnidy described as the frequenters of the salons 
(Tefar/^— women, who gaily challenge fortune with 
their purses, and lovers with their dark and sparkling 
eyes ; and who, whatever may be their feelings or their 
weaknesses, are often gifted with minds of a superior 
with pawinns which leareely know a diminution 
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Id their intensity, and with wit, and elc|;ance, and eaae 
of caniage, sufficiently demonstrative of the sphere in 
which they oqm moTed^ and whiflh is never w>oUy Ittt 
sight of in theijr subtequent li&. These aijs the wometi 
who are most to be feared in these dangeroos assem- 
blages ; for, although it cannot be denied, that, even at 
Frascati*s, the females are not all of the same stamp* 
yet the comparative vulgarity and general inferiority of 
these rather serve as foils to set off the manners and ac- 
complishments of the others, who seldom fiul to cast 
the spell of their fascinations around the hearts of the 
young, the inexperienced, and the more generous of 
nature, — a fascination which is not easily shaken off, 
and which eventually leads to the last stage of demora- 
lization. 

'^Several of these femides were se a te d round the 
rouge et noir and roulette ubles, habited in elegant 
costumes de hal^ and staking their money with an ear* 
neatness that would have surprised a stranger, thrown 
for the first time into the heart of so novel a scene — their 
eyes beaming with animation when successful, and firing 
with impatience when they beheld their gold raked up 
by the pitiless croupier. Whenever they hit upon a 
lucky run, they were all smUes, frequently turning round 
and addressing some amiable remark to those who sat 
next to them ; but when they lost, they were ginies in 
their movements, the place was exceedingly hot, or 
those who stood behind them were found to preu too 
heavily on their magnificent plumes, and were requested 
to give them more room. The men who encircled the 
tables were principally players upon tlie system, and a, 
motley and smgular group. Here might be observed an 
elegant-looking Englishman, dmsed in the last style 
of fashion^ and throwing down Us notes with a mcui- 
chalance which might have been translated into « sort of 
shame at the idea of being found guilty of nicp calcu-. 
latloo, in a game in which he wished it to be supposed 
he indulged rather as an amusement than with a view to 
gain. Therei sat a Frenchman, of sallow, emaciated, 
shabby, and ignoble appearance, casting bis quipk d»rk 
eye at the cards, which he mentally counted after the 
dealer, and eagerly searching, if a loser, to detect an error 
— now striking his forehead with his hand, after a few un- 
successful coups — now laughing and talking to himself, 
when fortune appeared to be enlisted in his favour. 

*< Here, too, might be seen a player, habited half d- 
la-Anglalsey half dJa^Fraucaise^^-^no of the number 
of those old residents in Paris, who make the public 
gaming, tables the means of keeping an apology for a 
carriage, with which tlicy affect to maintain a sort of 
style ; and who, in the expectation of winning a certain 
sum for their daily expenses, take their stations at the 
rouge et noir and roulette tables, as regularly as the 
dealers and croupiers themselves. They were chiefly 
players upon the system. Amid thes?, however, might 
be seen others of more careless carriage and habita. 
There lounged a gay young Englishman, who divided 
his attention equally between his ill-supported game, 
and two splendid-looking women, who sat on either sida, 
of him, supplying the latter occasionally with a few. 
pieces, as their own little banks were broken, and, in 
consequence, the object of rivalry between them. Op- 
posite to him lingered a young Frenchman, of equal 
age, and supported in the same manner, expressing 
himsirlf with vivacity when he lost, and hesitating not 
to borrow from his fair companions the instant his own 
funds became exhausted. The contrast offered by the 
tone and manner of these was striking, in fact, every, 
. variety and shade of character might be traced through, 
out the throng, which was numerous indeed, the tables 
being crowded, not only by those who were seated at 
the game, but by a triple row of players, who, incapable 
of procuring seats, now stood leaning over thoes who 
occupied them, and betting, either in pursuance of the 
new system, or on the prhiciple of chance, as their te. 



veial ineUnitioiM and capticet !iidiioed.*'<— TflL S. 
pp. S— .10. 

We may obaetre, ki €oiic h i ri <ww ll»ttkei»«ftMvvil 
icenia Ja ^Ec»tl? whieh bopaetfir dtiJyom As 
licentious, and that we know of little adv«atag» to k 
dnived from its peruiaL 



Th€ Divine Origin rfChristianUg, deduced fr 
^tkOH Evidences wMds me mAfimnde4 ^ntkeAn- 
thenticUg of Scripture, By John Sheppacd, Au^er 
of ^* Thoughts on Private Devecioci,** &c 2 vek 
LMdoD. WMtlalMrftG* l€». 

We cannot ame with Mr Sheppard in thinklDg, Ast 
no EogUsh work baa alnady aotkiDatcd bia p^iSwibr 
mode of proving the divine origin of ChriatiaDity« fie 
undertakes to show, *^ that evon if the New TcstamcBt 
had been unhappily destroyed, or its genuineneaa were 
not ascertainable ; yet, provided the primitive spirit ef 
the religion could be learnt irom the writinga of eariy 
believers, and those indirect proofs collected of its rise 
and progress, and thehr r ansca, which now exist^ we 
ought not to reject it, but to judge that it eMiio frca 
Ood ?** Now, this is jnst an attempt to provo the trath 
of Christianiiy by meant of external evidenee^^m mode 
of proof abundantly antiquated. We' do not, however, 
on this account, dispute the conclusive nstuie of sock 
evidence. IndMd, all internal evidence, however fm* 
dbly and accurately stated, is est sua natwm open to 
oontrovcKSV. And, whtfe wode«j the nrigipstiif of the 
plany we have been much pleased with tae maiincr is 
which our author has digested and arranged the mass of 
indirect proofs which bear upon the subject. 

In illustrating his leading propotidon, Mr Sh w f Md 
explains. the maDoer in. which. ChristisiiiCjF 4mii i« 
principle from all religions that men have fahricilcdi 
and from any which it can be supposed they would fa- 
bricate. He refbrs to the cruelties and impuritiet eon* 
nected with the Hindoo superstitioo— 4o the obocono 
mythology practised la Greece and Home, whcro the 
mind had in many reepeott stained J^ vtmoat Ttgour 
and highest refinement— as well as, to the Mahometan 
faith, which, if not openly sanctioning, i} at bast lenient 
to, the evil passions and tempers of man. The faiferenee 
from such premises is iivesistible. Christianity, if in. 
vented* was Invented hg and fir the tamo homsn n*. 
tuie which baa deviaed and accepted other reUgiomu 
How, then, does it happen, that while these sanction 
man*s natural propensities, the Christian creed ahoald 
be distinguished by the most refined and uabendtng mo- 
rality ? Our author farther maintains, that Chiiatiaiw 
itf • even as propagated and received in successive agea, 
with great degrees of declension or aberration from ita 
original principles, has specifically differed in its dfeeta 
from all other religions. He also notiees at soma length 
the various admissions of parsons not pio&asina Christ, 
ianity, as to the moral character of Jesus, and thst or 
the early Christians ; he then enters into an elaborate 
dissertation respecting the opposition which was, ab 
initioy offered to the doctrines of the Bible, and con. 
eludes with some observations in support of the reMir» 
rection of Christ, and regarding mirades. 

No peffOQ can peruse the work without pcMdving 
indicationa of superior tslent. Mr Sheppard is not 
satisfied with stating ingenious theories opao those 
important points which he discusses. His results an 
uniformly deduced from substantial data, ej^plying to 
all the bearings of bia subject. We are not presQiU 
ed with a tissue of ex parte sUtement^ pUuisibly ex. 
pressed and artfully supported. He anticipates the 
attadts with which his views will be received ; and ii; in 
his zeal for laying before his rea^der s candid represents- 
tioo of both sides of the question, he may seem to make 
admissions which prudence might tepres^ the issue uh 
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llnl lio adii^ iM tanM far te 
'ill Mm vfMpMlP^ hf the 



«^Mikteff iMflFoM •# lift fBfiiMei« OB Bitny 
•smNm tfiitwaimili mi CBcrgf of liimif^t 
nlBnll? dMneterlM dM wfitiagt oC CiMd. 



whicli ■• emlBmlf dMneterlM dio wfitiagt 
men and Pnli j « ani indeed we oe« ieti«B|j taupaet 
mny neo to detdtale of MSm^u t» |««Ne«mU Midi ^ 
▼esUgaiioat wiiboat celchlBg, in feme degree* the epirit 
oflmaMMi Ulhi . .~ 

tioQt ofhii koik» Mf 

siooel refleetioMi «)iMk» t Wngll hntki§ wm peH of the 
direct topk, fta^Bidiy eikiiMl k In « MOf* eenviMkig 
light. Hk notes Aim diipky eoMideMble hblofienl re« 
seaitrh. Oiithe«lloi«»Mr8he|ipflid^^i«eentpiibUQetkii 
fully tuj^perfi hk fWner fepntetlon at an author \ aad^ 
reiving qq the evideaeet aato the diTine orighi of ChrUt 
which are hrought fbnrard, he may confickntlj aak«— , 
*^ Qtug tandem mem avida aternitatu^ vitctqne pre- 
sentU hrevitaU permota^ contra ^^^^ divHw amctOtrU 



A Bt$idrf ^Ai JKm^ PvgrtsM^ tmd Sttppre$Hon ^ 

the Rebemm^UiheCowit^qffirtJi/^diini/U pear 
n^ To wkMk U added. Uke Authar'i Aceotmi ^ 
hie CapHvUp «nd Merciful JMivermmce, By Geo. 
Taylor» A new editioo, eonected. Duhlin. Cuny 
andCo. ISSB. ltoo,F»*lM 

MaTAYLom, ihtanthorof theworkhtfhrewt, waa 
a personal suArer in the Irish rehellloa of 1799| and 
narrowly escaped being murdered by the rebels. Hk 
work, so far as we have had an opportunity of iud^ng^ 
is complctdy oonroborated by the best autboHties ; and 
it has thk Additional admnUgt, that it aappliea th« 
iia dt f with faripaB iniHaadng fMHiatlaitt whieh Mr 
Taylor reoeiTed from hk own penionaJ fHendi^ who were 
eyewimesses of many^ of the scenes he has recoided| 
and, Hlte himsdf, sufferers fbr their lojralty. 

The county of Wexford is notorious for the erents 
whichtMkpMhikdurhigaMlehsllkNiof ITMf H 
was, indeed* the chief aeene of thoee atroeitiso which 
stain the Irish h i st a ry > Osflahi parties, tiling them. 
sdTes White.boTS, 8tsel.%oys, Oak.boys, Ri^t.boys, 
and Defendets, had for a coosldaable time dktorbed 
die peace of the conotry, and etentnallir they aH coa- 
lesced under the general title of United Irishmen. With 
the contemporary example of the French Rerolution bo- 
fore their eyes, and, as they were all Roman Catholics, 
•ahnated with the roost relentlcta hatred towaidi tht 
Protestanti, their objects wett aa ioiqulioaa as ikfj 
were tr es sgoa b ie. A nnmbar of fiMtioni demagogues 
arose amonff theo^ men of deapsrate ibrtvnes and nn- 
principled charactersy whoae study it was to keep aliTt 
the flame of discontentment, and excite the wretched 
peasantry to Uie most dreadfiil excesses. On the tOth 
of May 1798, dke rebellion began in Wexfbrcl. headed 
by a ferodous and fknade priest named Murnny. Six 
worthier of thk name, all priests, rendered tAems^vea 
conspicuous by their subsemient proceedings. On the 
27th, two bodies of the rebels appeared at Oulard and 
Keldiomas. At the latter place, they were defeated by 
90t or 8#9 yeomen \ bnt at Oulard, where they were 
oonmnnded by Muiphy himsdf, they were Wetorioas. 
That incendiary soon after got possession of Enniscor. 
thy, and set thehootesof die loyaHnhabitanta in flames, 
besides committing many atrocities. At the head of 
15,000 men, he took the town of Wexford. The battles 
of Clough, Ross, Ariclow, and Vinegar Hill, besides 
other minor engagements, followed ; and it k not less 
shocking than tr^e, that the prieits, by whom the 
wretdied and deluded populace were stimulated, scru- 
pled not to cdebnte the riteaof thek reUcion amidst 
mnrder and blood. The cmsltlii Hm lebA ti 



tftwvdf tks WyialktaavB hardly paiaUelodhydM 
Okies of the Freneh Revolu^ioiw They shc^stal 



bihged, and spiked, men, womeo, and ehlflUn i hut 
Ihak fiifonika OMde of eaecnting their sanguJnerry m* 
fenga. was hf fltting bams with their priaonam, and 



"hey sh%stahhed, 
and ehlfll^i hut 
•f eascnting their sanguJnarry m* 
B with their priaonam, and 
tei aetth^ dksm oa iia. The wsissaiss at Sanlh^ 
hegua. and at dM btidge of Wexfiood, when diek nn* 
idfanding Tietlma weia hnlsheied in the sMat hovihla 
mnintt, aia etaraal pvoafk af what may ha expeond 
Ibom aa i g n o sit aad hatbavqua peaaantfy> when tbsf 
kave the as cen d e n cy, lid by nnpriMipkd demagegHea 
and fanatical priests. 

In a Iksearr Ykw, Mr Tayloe\ naiflatifa k hemdy 
mamffix in atyle ; hut we have every leaaan ta hdkft 
It an noMst and ooBect aoooant of tba WexIM^hel* 



Tke Loei Bimt$<fEmimmU ChrUiUmi^cca^piied/rom 
the he$t onfAortfiee, and chronoloficalip arrwpedm 
By the Reverend Henry CUssold, M.A*, Miniatcr of 
Stockwell Chapel, Lambedi, Loadoo. Qvo* BXm 
viogtons, 1829. 

This k a work which ought to ind its way into 
every faroUy circle. The examples which are given in 
the ** last hoars ** of some of the greatest and most Ulns- 
trioua men, who, we may safely say, were the glory and 
the renown of dieir aeveral agea, must have a moet 
powerfbl eflkt on the minda of the young and the igno- 
rant, in directing thek attention towards those elevatinfl 
truths of Chrktknity, which were the co n sola ti on and 
the hope of those departed worthies, whose faith we are 
commanded to follow, considering the end of all things. 
The volume before us mav be safely set down as a 
luppy uMdel of enfbrcfaig Christianity by example; in- 
asmuch as it conuins no abotraa reasoning, but lays 
before die reader matters of fact 

BIr Cliseold, In hk prefkce, which k somewhat too 
loi^ teUa us the reaaons which induced him to under- 
take thk work ; and with hk observations we oordialhr 
agree. Hktory is, in reality, a great drama, in whiM 
the pardes are brought before us for instrucdon and edi- 
floition ; and is ioteresdng solely on account of the 
namee which adorn its annals. It k no small cons(^ 
tion to the Christian, though at beat it k bnt the con- 
sdoos homage of tmth, that the moet disdnguished men 
in peat agee were under lu salutary influence. It k 
impossiWa fcr ua to give any ddng like a c nn deft sed 
vkw of Mr Clksdd's excdknt work, aa It k divided 
into diort narrativea, delineadng die ctosing scene af 
diese great men ; but our readers will ind In it ** die 
moet iUusttions examples of devotion, tranquillity, fbr« 
titode, and prudence, together with die most striking 
instances of die brevity and uncertainty of human life^** 
written widi great interest, apart ttim any encourage- 
ment of enthusiasm or fansdcal zeal. A list of the 
names of soma of dieae illuatriona hidividnala whoeelaat 
hoars fosm die sabjeet of Mr Clkeeid*8 book, wiU en- 
able our readers to appreekte ita eententa mveh better 
than were we to lay befbre them any detached extract 
We find, among odicrs, 8t Ignatius ; 8t Cvprian ; Si 
Gregory Thaumaiurgus ; St Basil ; Gregory Naxiansen ; 
St Augustine} St Ausdn (first Archbishop of Cantsrw 
bury)» die Venerable Bede; Wlckliffe; John Husai 
Jerome of Prague; iEneas Sllvius, sumamed Pope 
Pius II.) die Chevalier Bayard; Oecokmoidiua ; 
Zuhiglet Pkher, Bkhop of Rocheater; Sk Thomas 
More; Tindal; Lnthtr; Cruclger; Lady Jane Grajr; 
Bkhop Hooper; Bkhops Ladmer and Ridley; Me- 
iancdion; Archbkhop Parker; Sir Phttw Sidney; 
Tasso; Richard Hooker ; Tycho Brahe ; Beta; Sea- 
llger; Henry, Princeof Wales (son of James I.); Car- 
dinal Rob^ BflUarmine; Dr Launcelot Andrews; 
Bkhop of Winchastar; Bkhop BedeUi Aicbldibop 
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Ltud; Grotius; Charles I.; Archbishop Usher { Br 
Henry Hammood ; Bishop Sannderson ; Pascal ; the 
Earl of asreodon ; Dr Lightfoot ; Sir Matthew Hale < 
the Prince of Cond^; Archbishop Sancroft; Richard 
Baxter ; Mary, Queen of William IIL ; Archbishop 
TiUotaon; iht fioioas preadier Bonrdaloae^ Loeke; 
Bishop Bull; Bishop Burnett; WiUiam Penn; Ad^ 
dison; iSisabeth Rowe; Boeriiaave; Colonel Oardi. 
ner; Dr Isaac Watts ; Dr Doddridge ; Bidiop Berke^ 
Uj; Lord Lyttleton t Dr Johnaoo; Lord Kaimcst 
Oesner ; John Howard ; Sir William Jones ; Dr Paley ; 
the Princesa Amelia ; Uie Princess Charlotte ; and o«r 
late Tenerable sorereign, George IIL There is ap- 
poKled a well-written sketch of his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of York ; and the volume concludes with a 
number of notes on yarioos other distmgaisbed iodi. 
riduals. 

Mr CUssold is a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, but he has renderol willing homage to the piety 
of other communions, — Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
Dissenters ; and a spirit of pure and genuine ^Christi- 
anity penrades his work. 



ValUry ; or ihe Citadel of the Lake ; A Poem. By 
Charles Doyne SlUery. Two vols. Edinbuigh. 
Oliver &. Boyd. 1829. 

Wc have already spoken of this Interesting work at 
some length. We return to it, because there are one or 
two other extracU of much beauty which we wish to 
lay before our readers. What we especially like in 
Mr Sillery is, that liis style is formed after no particu- 
lar model ; it is fre^h and luxutiant, and altogether his 
own. We detest that cant of criticism which affects to 
discover little bits of imitation scattered through a work 
of two volumes ; and which prides itself, not upon point- 
ing out the intrinsic merits or defects of poetry, hut on 
raking together, from all quarters, passages which may, 
in one or two of their thoughts, resemble other passagef. 
Upon this principle, every body who ever wrote m^hi 
be shown to be a copyist ; but this is not a principle 
by which any one who understands poetry will for a 
moment be guided. The following reflections, suggest, 
ed by the cum of a 8ummcr*s night, together with the 
description which follows, of a shower at daybreak, and 
the coming of morning, are exceedingly beautiful i 

Ah! there are momenta when the mind is calflo^ 

Fladd and tranquil as an inland lake 
0*er which the zephyrs scarcely breathe their balmy 

Stretching serenely pure from brake to brakfr— 

Ah ! there are moments when the thoughts do take 
Their flights above the skies, and worlds that roll 

Bdow the Heaven of Heavens, and thus can make 
Mortals their mockery, spuming earth's control— 
The soul's not in the world, but the world in the soul \ 

The world is in the sooL— Hast thou ne*er seen 

The Tdlnmed vapour, freed from narrow cel]« 
Ascend on high, and, when it was between 

The clouds and thee> roll out with billowy swelly 

Expanded and expanding o*er the dell. 
Blazoned with gold and purple sunbeams bright, 

Till melted into ether ?-^Can8t thou tell,— 
Since such a vapour Alls yon heavenly heiffht,^ 
How must the soul, once fr«ed, expand in bliss and light? 

Even in its fetters of comqiting day. 
There's semethinff so hnmorud and suUime^ 

Something so awfuTand unearthly,— yea, 
Unknown to earth, with all its founts of crime^ 
Mocking mortality,— 'the graven— Death,^Time^ 

In the immortal soiu ; that ocean,-^Arth|— 

Rivers, mounts, Tides, it grasps !— each zo ne, ea ch 

dimc^— 

From the cold poles to the equator's glrtb,-i* 

The soul's a world of worlds^-^norsMing from its Urtiu 



HIriier and \AAes stUl mv thoogfats do risa 
'Bore yon pde planets tnat ao dutcIt bum i 

HkW and UriMT Mitt b^yoBd tibaoe ikIoB,-. 
BhubboiiDdWbeMitiliil! Creation'a m f 
In earth or heaveo,— Ah t whereaoeV I tiu% 

The Book of God lies open to my sb;ht.— 
Read, study, ponder, meditate amTleam, 

thou, mv soul ! thoe words divinely briglrt,— 

1 lose mysdif in Him,— in Goodnesi^ Jjox^ and L%ht 

Lo! d'ertliewdkhisaflsawhHe.fringedcloiid, 
That laves the finding forehead of the moon; 

Now it is gathering in a darker shrood,— 
And now 'tis o'er the pinnacle of noon : 
The stars are dimm'd ; wUle^ in a pole festoan 

Of circling li|^t, Diana holds bar wmr ;» 
It rains ; the dusky woods reodve tneir booo 

Of liquid pearls,>the breezes freely play. 

And soft the trickling shower fidls on e 
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The hush Is over.— Hark ! from every bower 
The song of Urdv—'the murmuring of the s_ 

The droning beetle, and the vreq^ng flowerv— 
The lizard nestling 'midst the orange gl 
The cricket chirping where the bamboo 

The dancing rain,— the living wind,— the 
Rousing her billows from Sidr coral dn 

The insect hum,— the whispers on the lea,— 

There wanta Aurora but to raise the jubilee. 

She eomes^— In i^ory walldng from the east ! 

Health on her cheek, and roses on her brows; 
With robes of purple o'er her azure breast. 

And ffolden hair, that round her &Ir form flow% 

Breathing perfume which vanquishes the roa^ 
And gathwing up her diamonda from the woodsy 

To meet them ^midst the vapours that repose 
In iairy isles above the liquid floods, 
And now she wakes thehynsnsofaUbersditndes! 

We hsve room for only one other pasaage, ezpsessin 
of a young po;t'8 delight m nature, which nmst be retd 
with pleasures 

Even frnmi my childhood has my sool been filfd 
With love for what it look'd on, and beeoma 
A part of that around it— insects^— hlrda ;— 
Oljects inanima t e y ■> treer-a flower,— 
A wood-crowned mountain or a placid laka^ 
Have been its idols ; but the gems of life^— 
The fly,— the bee,— the butterflyr-the worm^— 
Its wonder,— sunshine,— rapture^— and delight \ 
To me they are the characters of Heaven,— 
The writing of Jehovah on the book 
Of Nature ; and I've kam'd more frxm& them. 
Than I oould do in pondering o'er the tomea^ 
llie thrice ten thousand vcdumea of mankind. 
I've kam'd to meditate thenMm, and turn 
Thence to the eontempbtlon of m v God,— 
Th' AlUwise^ Abnighty Author of the wbt' 
To lovv-to fear,— to worship^— to adoi« ! 
Roll on, dark days of trouble and di str ess 
Com^ glorious dawning ! comiL odestial l%fat ! 
Oh ! may I see the day when idl my mind. 
Self-lit, shall bum with rapture^ that I may 
Pour fbrth my soul In poetry to Him 
Who sits subltme amid the dieniMm ] 

We call on Mi Sillery to go on steadily and boldly— 
'* eucceeeo acrior t/7#o"«.and we hare the moat sanguine 
expectations of the result. 
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PinnockU Improved Edition of Dr GoidewdA's 
Abridgement of the Hittorjf of England^ wiik • 
Continuation to the Reign of George the fomrik 
The 2] St Edition. Loadoa. Whittaker & U. 
1829. 

The improvement msde by Bfr Pinnock oo Dr 
OoldiBith^ Hhtmy of England, cobsIsU in diri&f 
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the vork into atctioiit, and appending Qncftlons ferex- 
aminatkwi to each, together wkh explanations of the 
moat difficnlt words which may oecur. This pLm haa 
heen found of gnat utility in schooli ; and accordingly, 
under hia caxe, at editor, Ooldimith*! History has now 
come to the twenty-first edition. To each of these, ad- 
ditions and improTcments have been made, and the con- 
scqaence is, that the last edition ia always better than 
the one which precedes it. 



Tks Child's Firtt Meamng^Book^ on a Plan entire^ 
/jf JVo». By the Author of the Writer's and Stu- 
deni*aAasistattt London. Whittaker & Co. 1829. 

This jm a bode of Monosyllables, to instruct young 
children in BpelHng and reading^ and at the same time 
to make them conversant with the meaning of words. 
The fault of most spelling-books, for children b^^- 
ning to learn, is, tlwt monosyllables are too ofYen ex- 
plained 1^ p<dlysyllable8 ; a? — ^« Air, the element which 
we breauie,** — " Fast, an dbeiinenee from food," — 
^ Pain, eeneation ot uneatinets^'* &c It is evident 
that tliis ia no explanation at alL The author of the use- 
ful Utile work befoie us has contrived to explain 1800 
words of one syllable, by words of one syllable, and 
1200 nMmosyllables more, by words not exceeding two 
syllables. The plan is excellent, and the execution not 
mferiQC. 



A Guide to Purckaeeri of ff area ; wlh a Pottterlpt 
on Equestrian Equipment. Glasgow. Robertson dc 
Atkinson. 1829. 

A CAPITAL waistooat-pocket companion for all who 
speculate in horse-flesh, or entrust their persons on the 
back of the animal* 



SCIENCE. 



THE FORMATION AND HISTORY OF THB E ARTB. 

A yew Sgttemqf Geology^ in which the Great Revo- 
lutione of the Earth and Animated Nature, are re* 
coneited at once to Modem Science and Sacred 
Hietorg. By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.8. Professor 
of Physics and Lecturer on Chemistry in the Ander- 
sooian University. London. Longman & Co. 1820* 
Pp. 621. 

(Coneiodtag Notice) 

The next department of Dt Uro*s work treats of the 
ooostitntion of the primeval world, and the revolutions 
which It underwent, deduced fitom geological phenomena, 
on physical principles* 

The first of these phenomena is the interior heat qf 
the earth* From the experiments of Fourier^ Araga, 
and B^rgee^ here luminously detailed, we are led to the 
conclusion, that there is an increase in the heat of the 
earth as we descend, of nearly one degree of Fahrenheit 
for every sixty-five feet ; although this internal heat has, 
in all probability, been decreasing since the flood. That 
this increase in the ratio of descent is occasioned by the 
exi s te nc e of a great central interior fire, seems the only 
rational way of explaining it ; and it appears to be proved 
by the experiment, d priori^ in respect to it^ if we may 
so speak, that also explains the cause of the gradual 
dccMision of interior temperature, as well as that which 
has taken place on the surface since the flood; which is 
thus simply and fiunlliarly put : 

** If we ^ply heat to the ftai bottom of a deep vss- 
sel (of iron, copper, d^> which contains several alter- 
aate layers of sand, clay, and stony slabs, condensed as 
in tht sopeioMdial strau of BngUmd, an.1 corcred with 



water, we shall wait in vain for any distinct manifesta- 
tion, at the top, of the subjacent fire. In fact, the low. 
est Uyer will become compacted by the heat into a schist 
impervious to liquids, so that the incumbent water will 
never arrive at the calorific source, and, severed by bsd 
conducting matters, can never grow appreciably warm. 
In the great boilers of steam-engines, many results to 
this effect daily oeenr, which form sources of very se- 
rious annoyaooe. Wherever the waters of supply are 
calcareous, more especially selenitic, they let fall a crust 
of gypsum on the bottom, whidi progressively thickens, 
so as to intncept a large portion of the subjacent heat ; 
and by separatmg the iron from the water, allows the 
metal to become United, and to bum away. Such a de- 
porit has been known to grow several inches thick, with 
a stony hardness; and, ml laboriously chiselled off, it 
has roidered the vessel quite inoperative fbr nusing a 
due supply of steam." 

Well, indeed, may Dr Ure remark, with perhaps 
too self-denying brevity, — ^^ The first age of the world, 
then, extend^ probably through several centuries, fiilly 
realised the tmiversal and unfiling spring of the poets. 
Under sudi fostering powers of vegetation, the coal* 
measure plants were maUired, in countless myriads, with 
a rapidity to which modem experience can furnish no 
paraUeL** 

From sudi facts, the four following propositions seem 
to be fully establisned : — 1. That a great portion of the 
present dry lands, more particularly the secondary strata, 
—which are replete with sea shells of the most delicate 
t^ture, distributed entire in rt^lar beds,— Jiave lain 
for a long period at the bottom of the primeval ocean.«~ 

2. That within the schistose crust of^ the slobe, explo« 
sive materials exist, which have given evidence of their 
convulsive and disruptive powers in aU its terraqueous 
regions, and in every age of the worid, from the protru* 
Sion of the prhnordial dry land till the present day— 

3. That the ocean, at whose bottom many of our pre- 
sent earthy strata were deposited, has not been lessened 
by dissipation of its waters into celestial space, or by 
their absorption into the bowels of the earth ;-.and 4. 
That, therefore, its channd must have been dianged by 
transference, of a great portion at least, of iu waters, 
from their ancient to their present basin ; an effect re- 
ferable to volcanic agencr, which has operated by sink. 
Irg the old lands, and upheaving the new. 

The objection to these, suggested by a reference to 
the change in the globular figure of the earcb| is obTl- 
ated, by reference to a simple experiment. 

** If we hold a powerful magnet, a Uttle way abofe A 
surface of iron filings, strewed upon a table, no change 
will ensue, because the friction between the solid plane, 
and the particles, is eouivalent to a cohesive force, and 
prevents them from obeying the magnetical attraction, 
but if we momentarily suspend the counteracting force 
of friction, by causing the Uble to vibrate with succesa* 
ive blow8| wen the magnetical attraction will become 
cfi^tive, and the iron filings will arrange themselves in 
beautiful curves, accordant with the known laws of mag* 
netism. In like manner, the partial disruptions and 
tremors of the terrestrial strata, during its transition di- 
luvial state, would permit a corresponding portion of its 
shattered surface to arrange itself, conformably to the 
centripetal and centrifugal powers under which it re- 
volves, and cause a partial approximation, in its figure, 
to the oblate spheroid of rotation.** 

From the view taken of the antedUuvlan climates, 
we are naturally led to expect that the upper strata 
which resulted firom the sudden overturn here infer- 
red, would exhibit specimens of the flora of tho an- 
cient world. Our examples of these form a rich fossil 
herbarium, here opened «f to our familiar view with 
cirtumstances of peculiar interest We wonder that 
bones and shells should have preserved their original 
and organic forms amid ^ the wredt of matter and the 
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Nh of wQdds,«*.-.die proMK of 
tioM of maiataiv- tad tbt nnra0ei of 
ftsgiU l^ftfw, oad bad% ao^ 
cnlMlming teoiillitn Mudtl 
tlie ooKd fitfih, ii almost btyooi ■ituoiuiiwwi. Yet 
•ttA i» thf fact, aad to pcrfcctty ■» tiny twimfnl ^tiMit 
trctdfct on their bottnktl clatsiiottlMi htvo tppiMd. 
The Itttit tad bast of theat tre bir a Tery Toaof , tat 
tlfstdy justly ditdngoisbtd FKodraitn, M. Adtl^ 
Bfoognitrt, tan of the cotdjatar of Cavkr, tad wotthy 
of saeh t sirtb* Uk jcaatrchst are tt oaos oatfoottad 
arofMiad^ tad tlie worid tad tdsaoi aio abeady las 
dcbten^ while he has tcticsly oaialmad ifae yean that 
would eatiUe him to tit oa the tot taa at S»m ObI- 

UtTiog cndeavoaxcd to tohre ooe lalgmt of tta pii. 
Biotal wedd—Aht fervid ttnapetBtaie of efea its drcaai- 
poltr xones, the Doctor next ofien toast n mails illat- 
trati?e of aaother geological dittoalty— -Ita trtotftr of 
the eoetn froai its todcat to ilt ptetent bed. Psrhtas 
the most striking eiample dilatiaa eyes hare trer wtt- 
octsed, of the force of the uprstriag power of the agi- 
ttted inferior strata, in levsssiog tea and land^ to mm 
referred to, wts that aairtled by Merit Orataro, at oc- 
eorriag in Chili io 1888. ^^OathenmahMofthetOth 
November, it appeared that the whoU line ofC9mA,fHm 
north iOBouth^ <o Mo ^itfanct i(fi»b0v4 100 oiOee, had 
be9n rauei mbave iisj^rmer levoL The thcrttkm of 
level at Valparaiso was about thrse feet, aad sooie ro^ 
were ihas aewly expoeed, on which the fishtraan ool- 
lected the scallop sheU-6sb, which was ntl known to 
exist there before the earthquake." 

Inddeatally, with respect to the coiml ttcAi which rite 
\n the senthem Indian ocean, iiis raaiarked, that what 
has formeHy been published about the imarnMe ctft- 
tioos which the ttaigeaoos polypi are enable of exaca- 
tiiuu is erroaeous, and gretUy exaggerated. 

We now ^proach a portion of the work of tfaignlftr 
daring and power. It it boMlr headed at the outait, 
^ The DxLVOS Dss€BiBBD,*^aad it neostearUy moio 
specultUve and hypothetical than any of the prMediag 
nortions « but it is sttU mooh in the spirit of the HiU 
lowing admirably ooarieassd ptiagraahsi 

<* Tbe period of the deluge is lUied, by the bstt chrt- 
nologists, in the yetr 1666 ftom the caeatto, otirelpond. 
ing to the year 3348 of the Christian era* Aeeordiog 
io Blair, < On the 10th day of the tecond moath^ which 
wts on Sunday, Nov. 30th, 8347» God otaaataded 
Noah to enter into the trk with his family \ and the 
ndkt Sunday, Dec. 7Ui, it began to ndn, and rained 40 
days, and the dduge continued 100 dtys» Oo Wednes* 
day, Hay 6th, 8348, the ark rested oa Mount AttML 
The tops of the mouataint bsoame visible oa SuadMr, 
July 10th, and on Friday, Nov. 18th, Nosh cameforth 
out of the ark, with all that were with hiok* 

*« When the barrioe of the ocean bspui to give way 
befbrs the explosive foicea, the watcie weald invade the 
shores, and sprsad over the sunken laad« aogmeathig 
prodigtousiT the evaporating surface tad ttas brtngii^ 
the atmosphere to the dew peiot, a sttte of stturatien to 
which* previously, it could seldom, and in few placet, 
attain, on account of the area of the dry ground bei^g 
great rdative to that of the sea. From this causey as 
weU as from the immense quantity of vapours which are 
known to rise from craters into the higher aad cooler 
regions of the air at the period of eruptioas, aa immesise 
focmaiion of dead and dqioaition of rate would ensae.** 

It will here be observecU how the batm laid down oa 



-^v'ffSft ^T^ ^ vWt«ithe iBfUCnte o# FTaace, tad fas 
***!2i^**2^""****y'Sdeiice^ when the memben had •»* 




itecwior th«i»tadow togMhcf^ end ts> 
itae the asms .AdnlfiiiBwepiiirt. 



«t te^ 
thtek OM of pkas^ are I 
p rodklea s and t si i i Mn t dti i iW ;aititoiaa l i m i n w»i ^ 
«« Maay penoat tavo ittribcd to tta dsaoMi «r aik 
ftau tent aoper^tetial oeean, a gioat pan, ff sm Ai 
whole, of tta waters whM then iaaw 
The atmosphste, however, it VKtoly i3tm i 
dtata through i^ith aqntous parMsa aiw 
ftom moist to dry pitoes. Sappasing H aatwantBy m- 



tuiated at a temperature of 80® Fahrenheit^ round k 
aqueoua sphere, it could receive vapour met^j equivs- 
Isai to kadew pelat, amoaating at m ataMWi «a apM» 



are of oaly one iaeh of ascfcary, m \XB 
water. TUt it all that eaald fall ftOM it ta ita tsaasi. 
tion from moisture to abtolute diraess ; a qaaat ty ic- 
espable of producing a general denig^ The Ibnontioi 
and dctoent of ndn constitute ttwely a procesa of distfl- 
latkm, whea a direct circnlation of t^iour it catabOibd 
through the tir above, and t rctiogrsde ctrcalatien of 
water on the surface bdow. But this drculatiea en 
never rtite the ordlnaiy level of trar teas In the dkhieK 

de^*' 

From the abiuice of fain, and isntoqQently tnoa 
enrrents of air and wmd occasioned by eri^toratm od 
depositleBt it is ingeniouslT Inferred, that aH aaiiDsl 
ana vegetable products now mod, must there have tecs 
oritfiaalty located^* far they would find iStnAt wtp^Baat 

We before adverted to Mr IVnn*s idea, that fliefttb 
of land to water Was InYened by the dehige ; for he ss- 
sumes that our actual teas correspond in surface It Ae 
antediluvian lands, and our actual lands to the antedl- 
hxvian seas. But the researches of Piofaasor BudJBD4 
on the Kirkland and Franoonia caves^ as WeU as thmc 
of Baron Cuvier on the grotto of Oisellsai caocat i» 
prove that these were dens inhabited hf aatedilBviBS 
quadrupeds, and therefore most haifo iWinod a portba 
of iu dry land. 

With Mr Fenn^ proportloD of land tftd #atcr, oor 
author conceives the tiBC iaqi Hoas globe would not have 
been habiuble by man, and his companion animals. It 
would have poMested nearly three parts of cartiiy ser- 
faee 10 ont tC arneoas, viMOeat there It novaAy Am 
of aqatous sarfaee it eae of earthy. Oiw aiaea ^ 
fRNiod ie the heating toifatSi and water Is the aaaing, 
the heating faculty of that tnolant gk>be woaU have 
been throe times greater than the n wa e at , and ha <ool. 
ingfacultv three times less i making t aiaefald difcr. 
eace in calorific coatdtutien betwesa the twOr-^'Mtoot 
taking into tccount the proper heat of the aaMdHaviaa 
seas. The proportioa, however, of the former writer, 
though inaccurate, is so far correct as showing that there 
was more land than now I and thanes oor ^minished lem. 
peratare It deaKy indicated. Butif the ptfaaeval teal 
were of less extent, they were deeper, as we have wUt, 
and hence in greater proximity with the fixed and eK« 
plosive metals, and WouU, alter the dthign, teak dawa 
aad cause, by cootequent volcaaie srapilons, ^hast fait 
accumubtlani of bva which every pait of te w«ld eoi. 



We now draw near the end of Ihit uamtly work, 
whi^, lieAae canohidlwi eoateinplatea the Anhnal r^ 
mains or Ratals of the Mttga)..-ia ref^nnet merdy lo 
their livfag th a i a c te i h Ues, as conwined with their types 
in the pieaent times and the era of the emeigenee ef the 
Bseaent earth. It is ftom this survey, as eloquent ss It 
is novel, ingenious, comnrehcnsiva, aiid pioiouid, ytt 
simple and Seriplural, last 



» The thedkgiaa may probably retogaitt, la tbe|4e. 
tute of the dduge ao sublhndy dcetched la the llldi 
Psalm, allusions which favour the idea of the pMille. 
vian eatth having been peopled wtih aaiaadi by a bee 
creative fiat; whUe through Noah, mankind tK SO *i 
^dldreaof Adam. * The wateis stood above (hi aisat* 
t at thy tebake tbey flsd» at fiia Tiltl if thy 
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tfM&dtt*(VDlaaiieezol08ion?)<ibe3rh*ttedAm. 7%i 
nMmnloInt a$c9mL, As vallepM dssand* uolo toe place 
"Which tboa haat foonded for tbam. Thou bftst set a 
boiaid tbel they maj not pan over; that theT iurm not 
mgaim to cover ths ur0i, Thoa bidett thj fkee, they* 
(bMsts bothamall and great) * are trembled; thou takest 
•way their breath, they dii^ and letam to their doat. 
T%om tendettfir^ thf Spirit^ Aey are created ; and 
thorn renewest Aefiuse «fth€ earth,* The Unguage of 
the laat aeotenee must mrely mean something more than 
the generation of animals, and the propagation of plants, 
in me ordinary way. Can it be to applied without pro* 
fanatton? 



That » Ardi wUA apaiM the fadiMaC ^ 
Wh«a dasda pcepMw to part,** 

Hohr Writ assores as, was nnseen by man before the 
flood. That it was natoral it should have been un* 
known, is evidenced from the constitution of antedilu- 
vian earth and atmosphere s and our audior makes it 
obvious, not only from the emphatic words in which the 
meteoric ensign of Heaven*8 favour is announced, as well 
aa from the holy purpoae which it was ordained to serve, 
but from the change that had taken place in these in rela- 
tion to each other, that it must have oeen equaOy strange, 
m it waa glorious, in their sight ; for antediluviana, oc- 
CDpying poaaibly on their devoted lands, a portion of a 
great continent now covered by the Padfic, might never 
have witnessed a sunslune shower. A canopy of dooda 
faideed might often be stretdied in the cooler upper re* 
gioas of their skies, but the aqueous vesicles. In descend- 
ing through the warmer aerial strata below, would re- 
turn asain to invisible vapour. 

Wim a Rfhtation of the absurd pretensions to an an- 
tlouity inconsistent with Divine Writ, of the pretended 
ubles of Hindoo atironomy, given to the worid by 
BaUty^ — as triun^hant as' the confutation of the Canon 
of Rkuperoe'* notu>n of the earth*s age, deduced ^ from 
coats of Sicilian Uva, whidi is furnished at the otttset,_ 
a work of rate, vast, and varied lore, and destined to 
become as popular as the Natural Theology of Paley, 
eonclndet— 4tself a frill, noble, and, we should think, 
well-nitfh ifnmortid, commentary on the passage from 
Schlegd quoted by us before. 

The result of equal proportions of genhia, labour, and 
skill, and bringing down infbrmation on all it treats of 
tin the doee of the last year, it will make Geology still 
more a popular study, by showing it to bs a delightful, 
and lomering it an easy one ; and he who, even at hit 
fireside, has armed himi elf with a knowledge of the lead- 
ii^ principles of that science, like the student of Bo- 
tany, need not dread the solitude of the dreariest wilder- 
ness, nor the silence of the loneliest desert. Hence* 
forth, to such an one, a voice will speak from every bar- 
ren rock, and wisdom wHl unfold itself in everv herb that 
rears its stunted head. No spot in Nature*s domain can 
be wearisome to him ; while even the most favoured of 
the sites of earth will, in the terms of ** Pari* Basin^*^ 
** Oxjbrd Clajf^^ &c acquire an associated and eleva- 
ted interest. 

To aid in directing the attention of manhood and, 
youth to such pure, ennobling pursuits, has been our 
aim. To diffuse those consolatory conclusions, which 
science, rightly interrogated^ brings to the bosom of 
the ingenuous, but perhaps nervously excited,^ lover of 
trutb-lthat are here, in the true spirit of Philosophy, 
united to Religion, skilfully concatenated-Jhas been 
our aim. If Wd shall, however humbly, have assisted 
lhis work in doing ei^er — ^by making lu merits early, 
and. in so fkr as our voice extends, widely known-^wo, 
shall not speak of our labour, for that has been one of 
love, and of deUght— J)ut of our pride ^— we are more 
than rewarded. 



It were eaay to allay such lofty praise with hedtated 
hints, and to assume sagacity in discovering faults ; but 
where general and sustamed eloquence abounds, we can- 
not condescend to dwell on a few inflated and sound- 
ing phrases. These are too trivial to be blemishes, 
and will be nnseen in the second and succeeding editions, 
to which the bobk must hasten.' A brief Qlossary of 
technical terms will be a proper addition to these. The 
drpography of the work is a credit to even the city of 
me Foulises and Uries ; and the liberal spirit of the 
publishers has enriched the work with a series of illus- 
tntions in copper and wood, numerous and costly, much 
beyond the general rule of the trade. 



PINE ARTS. 



PAINTING. 



• TJHssaiatilliUia wot* Im __ 
printed tn tbe maigin of our Bibles. 



Bietorv of Sculpture^ Painting, and Architecture, 
By J. 8. M ernes, LL.D. Constable*s Miscellany. 
Vol XXXIX. Edinburgh. 1829. 

Ijr astrict point of view. Painting owes little or nothmg 
to the Ancients. The only merit possessed by the Egypt- 
ian painters ia a certain correctness of linear profile, which 
may have been first sfcquired by the tracing of shadows. 
Many of their works still remain, with the colouring al- 
most as fresh and vivid as when it was first laid on. 
These have been principally found on the walls of 
temples, tombs, or hypogeums. Like their sculptures, 
they are allegorical, grotesque, and graceless, — though 
not without interest, from considerations unconnected 
with taste. As to Greek paintings, we are acquainted with 
them only bv description ; although, were we implicitly 
to believe all that has been written concerning them, 
they were no less entitled to rank as models, than the 
wonderful existing creations in the sister art of sculpture. 
But ^ough we cannot fail fully to appreciate the judg- 
ment of authors, which is shown to such advantage 
in thehr minute accuracy of criticism wlien applied to 
scnlpture, yet, as Or Alemea justly observes, *^ taste 
being necessarily formed upon the very models on which 
it passes sentence, cannot be admitted as evidence be- 
yond its experience." For this reason, and for others 
which he has stated, and in which we entirely coincide, 
we are disposed to think the alleged proficiency of the 
ancients in this branch of art rather problematical. 
The history of Greek pamting, given us by Pliny and 
others, is tot unnatural to be strictly true. If the 
Otveks had arrived at audi eminence as is pretended, 
wt should certainly find a greater number of names 
enrolled as professors of the art; only fifteen are 
mentioned by Pausanias, wheveu one hundred and 
sixty-nine an recorded by the same author as devoted 
to sculpture. The Oreeka would certainly not have 
been contented with cold, though divine, beauty, had 
they been acquainted, to a great extent, with the magic 
force of which the pencil is capable. But, however 
the case may have been, as next to no relics of Greek 
paintii^ now exist, it can have had qp influence in form- 
ing the Italian schoi^ woadcrM and unrivalled aa it is, 
and whose pre-eminence must ever be considered one of 
the very few family traits which serve to prove that the 
ii^abitanttof modem Italy are the descendants of the 
ancient Romans. So far, thcief)re, aa mechanical cxe- 
cution, design, colour, and all that relates to painting 
aa a practical art, is concerned, the moderns owe no- 
thing to the ancients. It is only when we oome to con- 
sider ike mi^ty infiuenoe their sculpture baa always 
had in the formation of taste, tiiat we are forced to coo- 
cede to them the praise of having probably given the 
first impulse to the minds of all great painters. 

The gas whiph occurs in the history of painting from 
the time that the Romans abandoned it as ai^ art, only 
worth/ of being practised by their Greek slaves, is trc- 
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mendoos. Dnriog tboae iiges of ignorance^ a faint trace 
of its esuatenoe occasionally appears, but is again quick- 
ly lost in gloom. At Florence, early in the 13tn cen* 
tury, a £cided forward motion is first perceptible, 
tbou^ not till the middle of the I5di century did oil 
painting find its way across the Alps, being first intro- 
duced into Italy by Van Eyck of Bruges. To Lc**^ 
nardo da Vinci, undoubtedly, belongs the appellatitA 
of Father of the Italian schooL His was exactly one of 
those bright spirits which we rejoice to find hovering oa 
the confines of darkness, and pointing the way to excel- 
lence acd perfection. Contrasting the state of art when 
he first appeared, and when he left it, we may well as« 
sign him a seat beside Michael Anplo and Raphael ; as 
a penius^we must probably place hnn higher than Mwr 
Not contented with the multitudinous pursuits of art, 
he plunged with avidity into the more intricate paths of 
science. Descended from a noble and wealthy family^ 
he is a rare and striking instance of a mind paralysed^ 
neither by pride of birth, nor means of Worldly ostenta- 
tion. In speaking of him, Fuseli thus expresses him- 
self : ^^ He broke forth with a splendour which eclipsed 
all his predecessors. Made up of all the elements of 
geniufy-lfavouredby form, education, and circumstances, 
--all ear, all eye, all grasp ; painter, poet, sculptor, ana- 
tomist; architect, engineer, chemist, machinist, musi- 
cian, philosopher ; and sometimes empiric, he laid hold 
of every beauty in the enchanted circle, but, wiilMut ex- 
clusive attachment to one, dismissed, in her turn, each, 
fitter to scatter hints than teach by example, he wasted 
life insatiate in experiment. To a capacity whidi at 
once penetrated the principle and real aim of the art, he 
joinea an inequality of fancj, that at one moment lent 
him wings for the pursuit of beauty, and the next flung 
him on wt ground to crawl after deformity. We owe 
to him chiaroscuro, with all its magic; but character 
was his favourite study-.4:haractcr he has oflen raised 
firom an * individual to a species, and as often depress- 
ed to a monster firom an individual.* '* 

Next to Da Vinci appeared th: ^< mighty Floren- 
tine;*' and though Tintoretto has been called <• thi 
lightning of the penciiy^ from his rapidity of execu- 
tion, yet the appellation more particularly cnaracterizes 
the illustrious Buonarotti. His mind, fervid and rest- 
less in the extreme, seems to animate every touch of bis 
pencil, and gives a sort of hurrying grandeur to his com- 
positions, looked for in vain in the productions of other 
masters. The adage, 

" By t^ous toil no passions are express'd ; 

His hand, who feeis them strongest, paints them best," 

seems never to have been absent from his memory. On 
viewing his works, our feelings are akin to thcsa of 
Cain, when led by Lucifer through regions of unknown 
beings, and forms of dim, uncertain magnificence. The 
power and originality of conception dispkyed by Mi- 
chael Angclo carries captive all attempt at criticism, 
and judgment itself is prostrated at the foot of genius. 
Contemporary with this fiery spurit appeared the sweety 
the inimitable Raphael; but, as in the comparison insti- 
tuted between them by Dr Memes, tht dbtioctive pro- 
perties of both are admirably given, we extract the fol- 
lowing passage, which i5 both energetic and eloquent x 

COMPA&ISOy BETWEEN MICAAEL AVOELO AXD 
RAPHAEL. 

** It is oolv in the individuality and profbundness of 
expresrion, that Raphael reaches the sublimities of art. 
In the abstract conception of form he is inferior ; hence, 
in the representations of mythological existences, be be- 
comes feeble in proportion as he generalises. It is this 
that discriminates between the Roman and the Floren- 
tine. The former is the paUiter of men as they live, 
and feel, and act ; the latter delinteles man in Uie ab- 
stract. The one embodies sentttnent— feeUng^paision ;. 



the other pourtn^s tht capadttet, txitTfdm% aod Ideali 
ties of form. Raphad excels in resemblaooe ; he wtSkM 
the earth, hot with dignity, and is seea to most advaa- 
tage in relations of human fellowdiipb Midiad Aiigefe 
can bo viewed only In his own wodd ; with ovis he 
holds no farther communion than is necessaiy to ohtaio 
a common medium of inteU^enoe. In the graad, the 
venerable, the touching realitiea of life, the Irtt io un- 
rivalled ; hb fair, and seeming true, creadona canac ns 
to reverence humanity and ourselves. Over the mwhd 
and the sublime of fiction, the second extends a lersibk 
sway ; he calls spirits from their shadowy reahns, and 
they come at his bidding, in giant sh^es, to titowa 
upon the impotency of man. 

^ To contend here for aoperlority Is tatSi^ mdk has 
his own independent sphere. The s^Ie of PT^^nrl has 
justly been characterised as the dramatic^ that of Hi- 
chad Angelo as the epc, of painting. Tiie distipctioB is 
accurate, in as far as the former has made to pass be- 
fore us character in conflict with pasdon--in aU ita in- 
dividualities of mode ; while the latter represented and 
generalized both diaracter and pasdon. The first leads 
us from natural beauty to divine— the second elevates 
us at once into regions which his own lofty imagiDiDgs 
have peopled. Hence, than Michad Aogelo*a prophets, 
and other beings that just hover on the confines of ba- 
man and spiritud existence, the whole range of art and 
poetry never has, and never will, produce more magni- 
ficent and adventurous creations. This is his troe 
power— here he rdgns done, investing art with a might- 
mess un^>proachable by anj other pendL Batwhen 
the interest is to be derived from known forms, sod na- 
tural combinations, he fails almost utterly ; never can 
his line want gzandeur— but grandeur so fVeqaenUy sab- 
stituted for feeling, and when the subject cannot sus- 
tain it, presents (mly gorgeous caricature. Human af- 
fection mingles in everjr touch of Raphael, and he car- 
ries our nature to its highest mord, if not physical, de- 
vation. Hence, his supernaturd forms may want ab- 
stract majesty and overawmg exnresdon ; but they dis- 
play a community in this world s feelings, without its 
weaknesses or imperfections, by which the heart is per- 
haps even more subdued. 

** If this be a true esthnate of the powers of these great 
men, and we have drawn our inferences from impres- 
dons often fdt, and long studied, no. comparison can be 
more unjust, nor less apt, than the one so frequently re- 
peated, that Michad Angelo is the Homer, Ra^ad the 
Virgil, of modem painting. The Florentine may justly 
Uke his place by the side of the Greek. Not so the 
Ronum and the Mantuan. The copyist of Homer, nay, 
frequently his translator, whose nature is taken at se. 
cond-hand,— whose characters, in the mass, have aboot 
as nmch individudity as the soldiers of a platoon, and 
little more intellectual discrimination than Inave, braver, 
and bravest, must occupv a lower seat at the banquet of 
genius than the original, the ever-varied, and graphic 
artist. The great error in catimating the menu of these 
masters appears to have arisen irom not considering 
them separatdy, and as independent minds; Michad 
Angdo, indeed, created, while Raphad may be add to 
have composed ; but he discovered and coUe^ed — be did 
not derive his materials. Michad An^lo foond the 
art poor in means, undignified and powerless in compo- 
sition ; he assumed it in feebleness, and bore it at ones 
to maturity of strength.**-.Pp. 166-68. 

Circumscribed as we are, it were vain to attempt, even 
excurdvdy, to follow the history of pafaitiog from its 
gdden age, down to the present day. We must be con* 
tented with merdy nammg the bright stars which ben 
and there shine pre-eminently forth, even among the 
rich gdaxy that surrounds them. The founders of the 
Florentine and Roman schods have already been eoosi- 
dered;..4hat of Venice next dahns attention. Hese 
cdoor was carried to its ntoaost power, and the ^nM- 
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urn ne crede cqIotV* of Virgil (Ec. iL) entirely fat* 
goUexu Titian deddedljr daiinf supremacj ;— tnd 
though he may too implicitly hare yielded to Uie fasci- 
nation of eoUmr, yet he has shown a genius entirely in- 
depoident of all meritridoas effect. He is remarkahle 
for his exquisite finish ; and if we agree with the o^ 
nion expressed by Du Fresnoy,— 

«< Maxuna deinde erit ars, nihU artis inesse yideri,** 
we must give Titian the fall benefit of this praise. 
Of Corregio, another artist forirhom we have always 
entertains a peculiar affeetioo, we would willingly quote 
aome of the able remarks of Dr Memes, but our space 
forbids. We reluctantly, also, pass orer notices of many 
other artists of great celebrity in the Italian school, espe- 
cially Daniel di Volterra and Domenichino, who, with 
Raphael, in the opinion of Poussin, produced the three 
naasterpiecss of art. The Caracd, Guide, Albani, Sal- 
yator Kosa, and many others, could only be done justice 
to in separate treatises, as they each possess merits of a 
peculiar and disdnctive kind. Plutarch ascribes to Si- 
mooidea the following saying, which appears applica- 
ble to the school of Italy alone, and with which we must 
condttde our hasty reinarks on it;— 2«yfc^mf Hfeu 

The Transalpine schools of painting, as loog as they 
retain their indigenous featurjs, have always appeared 
to ua to rank immeasurably bdow those of Italy ; when, 
on the other hand, thenr have united the peculiarities of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools to the severer graces of 
the Romans, as was the case especially with Teniers and 
Vandyke, they become worthy of the. closest study. In 
its theory, painting is only interesting as long as it 
reaches the mind. The Dutch school has ever address- 
ed tbe eye, with a precision and minutiie trulv admi- 
rable, but left the heart and head unemployed. The 
famous picture, for example, by Quentin Matsys, of the 
Misers, we admire only for the accuracy of its detail^— 
there is no breadth of effect. One great auxiliary in 
pahrting the Dutch hare peculiarly made thdrown,.— we 
mean chiaroscuro, which, though perhaps more appro- 
priately applied to inanimate objects, Rembrandt has 
extended to portrait and hbtory. 

Of the French school of painting Dr Mcroes has' 
apoken at some length, and with much discrimination ; 
and, afler paying not unmerited praise to the present 
Snglish school, he ends with a short notice of the rise 
and progress of the art in Scotland. We have already 
tranagrrased our limits, and must confine ourselves to 
one extract, which gives a short account of our own na- 
tional school : 

THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAIMTllTG. 

^' We may now turn our attention for a little to the past 
state of painting in Scotland. During the eighteenth 
century, though there can hardly be said to have existed 
any separate style, so as to merit the distinction of a 
school apart from that of the empire generally, yet se- 
veral vei7 respectable Scottish artists are found to liave 
practised both in IxMidon and Edinburgh. In the lat- 
ter capitd, towards the dose of that period, a school 
graduaUy arose, which, considering the resources of the 
country, the opportunities of improvement, the means of 
patronage, and latterlv, the ments of its individual roas- 
ters, esj^dally of its head, the late Sir Henry Raebum, 
displays an inferiority certainly not greater than might 
reasonably be expected. Or we will go farther : when 
the invigorathig influence of royal countenance and pro- 
tection upon the fine arts, the superior wealth and in- 
telligence congregated in the seat of legislature, are 
viewed — all concurring to foster and advance art in the 
capitid ; and when, on the other hand, we reflect, not 
merely on the absence of these advantages, but on the 
positive detriment of anon-resident nobuity, whose pre- 
sence might in some measure sapply other defideodes^ 
it must be matter of astonishment, not that Scottish 



pamting b inferior, but that it is s« neariy equal, to that 
of London. But there needs not an appeal merelT to 
relative excellence ; the absolute merits of some of the 
masters now in Edinburgh, or bdonging to Scotland, 
are not surpassed in their respectiTe departments. It is 
far firom the intention, in these remarks, to institute any 
invidious distinctions, but to state fairly the claims of 
Edhiburgh, and that the talents of her artists, and the 
seal of her people, place her, not among the secondary 
dties, but among the capitals of Europe. It ought also 
to be remembered, that in no instance are the arts of any 
kingdom more indebted, than those of the British Em- 
pire to Scotnncn. Not to mention the exertions of Ga- 
vin Hamilton, himself an artist, whose discoveries and 
knowledge of antique art materially assisted the general 
restoration of taste-^and we do know that, in this light, 
Canova both regarded and ever spoke of him with gra- 
titude — there are two cases more immediate to the pre- 
sent purpose. Sir William Hamilton, at his own risk 
and expense, though afterwards, as was only proper, in 
part repaid, made the most splendid collection of ancient 
vases now in the world, excepting that of Naples. These 
are in the British Museimti, and have not merdy refined 
taste, but have roost materially improved the useful arts 
of the country. The Earl of Elgin's inestimable trea- 
sures of ancient sculpture have enriched Britain with 
examples of unrivalled exsellence, and which have al- 
ready mainly contributed to the present superiority of 
her genius in art. These precious remains, with inde- 
fatigable assiduity, at a ruinous and hopdess expendi- 
ture, collected an enterprise in which kings had for- 
meriy failed— he gave to his country on repayment of 
not nearly his own outlay, though we have reason to 
know, through the late venerable Denon, that ^e for* 
mer government of France offei-ed to the possessor his 
own terms. The meritorious act of removal indeed has, 
with schoolboy enthusiasm, and maudlin sentimentality, 
been deplored as a despoiling of a classic monument. 
How utterly absurd is this, to lament that the time-ho- 
noured labours of andent Greece did not sink for ever 
beneath the violence of the despot and the ignorance of 
the slave, instead of being, as now, in the midst of an 
admiring and enlightened people, shedding abroad their 
beauty and their intelligence, agdn to revive in our li- 
ving arts 1"— Pp. 247-40. 

We know of no treatise on Painting, within a dmilar 
compass, which wo can so sincerely recommend to our 
readers, as that of Dr Mcmcs. 
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MORAL 9t MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

No. 5. 

THE CEIARACTSR OF ROBERT BURKS.* 

«* Nan quivif vldtt immodulata poemata hides i 
Et data ttomanis vtnia eit indigna poetii.* 

^ "^ Hoa. 

Theae is no difficulty in dedding on the claims of 
Robert Bums as a man of genius t tliey are universally 
acknowledged ; and the Scottish bord is now placed in 
the first rank of poct^. Both Air Lockhart, and his 
able reviewer, Mr Gariyle^ have done ample justice to 
the character of Bums, considered in this point of view.f 
But there is another aspect in which it is the duty of 
the biographer impartially to view him. While we ad- 
mire the genius of the poet, we must not forget the rela- 



e The above able paper on the character of Burns, ptesents out 
view of the pietore. to whieh» at Editor of an indepeodoit Llte> 
rarv Journal, we do not hesitate to give adminion. leaTinc our 
reaoOTs to fenn their own opinlda as to its Jiutice.— Ec. LU, 
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tipna BoA dutbt, t)ie dlxpodtioDi aad Aedont, of fkt 
wnt and in this last pomt of view, tbe labounboth 
of 3Ir Lockhart and bb re? iewer baYe, in oar Jadg« 
ment, been but Toy partially succeufbU 

Tbere are two piombent featuica of Mr Lockblut^t 
work, to wbicb we request tbe attention of our readera. 
The fint ia, that in the coutm of his narrative hereUtet 
a series of facts in the Life of Bums, which exhibit bim 
as a aan enslaved to tbe most bast and soidid lusts ; 
not as an occasional transgressor of tbe rules of a bl^h 
and uncompromising morality, but as babituslly a vio> 
lator of some of the plainest and most sacred dictates of 
conscience throughout the latter half of bis life. Tbe 
second point to which we allude is this— that tbe Im- 
pression which the narrative, as a whole, wu evidently 
mtended, and is calculated, to leave on the reader^s mino, 
is, that if Bums was not a positively virtuous man, 
jet. with all his failings, be was, on the whole, by no 
means worthy of severe blame. Such is the impression, 
in tepad. to Bums, which the Edinburgh Reviewer also 
aims at produciog. To us it appears, that the man who 
can admit the facu In Buras^s history which have been 
alluded to, and yet deliberately come to such a conchi* 
sion respecting bis character, must be labouring, if not 
under a culpable obtuseness cf moral perception^at 
least under serious misapprehen>ioo and prejudice. We 
are aware that it is, as in general it ought to be, an in- 
vidious task to speak evil of the dead ; but, when men 
whose talents give to their opinions weight In general 
society, presume to claim the sympathy, and all but 
positive approbation, of mankind, for the character of one 
who, with great talents and some moral virtues, was yet 
a notetious profligate-..an onen de^^iser of the laws of 
God and of all virtuous society, it is time to lay dell* 
cacy aside, and it is not unbecoming to expose that false 
charity which <^ calls evil good, and good evil— pats 
darkness for light, and light for darkness.'* 

With tbe view of presenting tbe moral character of 
Bums at a whole, in what appears to us to be its true 
light, let us attempt, in tbe nrst place, briefly to sketch 
a few of its most prominent features. That £uras was 
a man of excessive nride, will scarcely be denied by any 
one who knows his bh^tory. Even bis biographer, Mr 
Lockhart, who yields to none in admiration of the poet, 
admits (we quote from his work, p. 148,) that ^* Jea* 
i^8 pride formed tbe groHndttorh of his cfasraeter.** 
A gnmndwork of pride, laid in such a mind as his, coaM 
hardly want a superstmctnte of impiety ; and that Bnna 
was, uk fact, a profane and irrcligiena bmh, andean 
but too evidently from bis life and writings. It is true, 
that thtoagh the moral dsrknc^9 which broods over 
these, there here and there glimmers the light of a purer 
spirit ; ocoasionatiy we find a poem or a letter, the jm). 
duction of some happier moment, breathing the spirit of 
religion — a spirit, however, which soon gives place to 
that impious disregard of things ucred, wnicb was tbe 
prevailing ione of bia mimk 0( the other vices with 
which Bums was chargeable, his pride and want of all 
pradical religion were, in our judgment, very much the 
aoaree. Had bia mind been imbued, as it ought to 
have been, with the spirit of Christian humility, be 
might, and nndoabledJy would have, borne up under 
an the difficultiea of his ontoward aitoation. But, 
pressed as he was ftom without by the hardships inci> 
dent to the lower ranka of life^ and from within by a 
haughty and ambitious pride, which disdained to be 
fettcied by any laws, aodoouM wi^ difficulty brook the 
thought of a superior, it ought not to be greatly won- 
deicd at that he gave tha reins to the basest appetites of 
our fallen nativre^ and became at lengUi, through perse* 
teranot in vicious babftta. what his history must con- 
vince every man of imparpal judgment andproper fee), 
ing that he was, — a confirmed profligate. On this pain- 
Ad anbject we refMn ftom ensering info ietails ahcttdy 
sufficiently known to all who are acquainted with the 



tneUadioly ttory of Bobcrt Bntnt. It k bgr s» 9tm 
our intention to represent Bnma^s chancter aa d^rsilrf 
all moral excellence. He was naturally endovcd. In si 
common degree, with some of tbe finest auaceptJMBtfn j 
of our nature ; nor were all the exoeaaea of whkh W ««' 
guilty sufficient to destroy the virtuoua synipsthifa fi\ 
his heart He was moreover a thorourikly honest maa ; 1 
and, although we cannot bat consider nia excessive diB-^ 
like aft being under any kind of pecuniary obligwthn ■ 
ill BO small degree the icault of his characaeristSo nriib 
and by no means worthy of that admlratioD vlucii \m 
been beatowtd npoo it, yet bia hatred of falsehood, mi 
contempt of what was mean and ungc&eroiu, ais mis 
of character worthy of atnone approbatioo. W« ban 
thus endeavoured impartially to sketch what sppssi s 
be the most remarlosble featwtt of Bortia^ dwsctcr, 
and shall only express it sa onr decided opinSoa on i^ 
whole— 4hat by no laying of the good over s^nfaisc ibe 
bad, ia it possible fkirly to come to any other t oD clsai* 
than this, that the character of the man, svea In ik 
eight of his feUow-men, ia the jnst object of sevcce n- 
probation* 

Tbe article in tlie Edinbuigh Review to vHikli » 
lesence has been made, is written almost thtWB^ost Is 
a strain of apology for Bums, not the less imposiiig, 
perhaps, that its able author refrains fVoin entering isn. 
any formal or laboured defence. Of this gsnctsi suss ! 
of apology, the following loose and most faUMdons atal^ [ 
ments will aflbrd a spedmen. <* The tnflncnccB of tlm . 
age,** says he, sneaking of the ace in whlcti Bwna lifci, I 
*^ his open, kind, and susceptible natnie , to say nsibii% 
of bis highly untoward situation, mads it msiw thss * 
usually diflcolt for him to repel or resist ; tlis better 

3iirit that was within him ever sternly dcnuoidsd ia; 
ghtS) its Bopremaey t he spent his life la e«di 
ing lo reconcile these two ; and lest it, aa he 



lost it, without reconciling them here.** And ^sta : 
^^ We onestioo whether the world has diioe witnascd 
BO tttteriy sad a scene ( whether Napoleon hhasi^, IcAj 
to brawl with Sir Hudson Lowe, and periah oa hie reek ! 
^ amid the mdancboly main,' pnaented to tbe rciectiif | 
mind such a * specude of pity and fbar,* sa did thb is. 
tifnsically nobler, gentler, and petbapa graster sosl, 
waaifng ilaelf away in a hopelesa struggle with base «- 
tanglements, which coiled doser and rloser roand bisn 
till only Death opened him an oatlet.** Nov ws ask, 
what is the impression which tbcSe passages ue calcs- 
hitcd to make on the resder*s mind ? Un«|aeatfBasMy 
thi9..^at Bums in his heart bated those evil propcaii 
ties and vices by which his character was stained ^•i4hat 
he was through litis ergaged in an active and unceasing 
warfare against them ; — and that his ultimate devest in 
the stmggle was altogether the effect of a resistless ibice 
of dtcomstances acting in direct opposition to bis own 
wilL We must confess, that in tne whole history of 
Bums we can find no marks of any such warfare. We 
deny that he spent his life in carrying on a struggle with 
vice — ^that he oflfered any real, voluntary, hi^itual re- 
sistance to *' base entanglements.** It is true, that be 
often felt — ^bitter Iv felt — the sting of remorse and dtsap- 
nointment ; and these ^ectt of his vices he certainly did 
hate, and would gladly have parted with. But, that be 
hated his pride, or his profanity, or those sins into which 
his profligacy led him,.^thia is a statement altogether 
unsupported bv proof. 

M'e cannot Lclp remarking, that there is a somedueg 
in the style in iihich this reviewer is pleased, for the 
most n&rt, to speak of the defects of Bums^s diuicicr, 
complete] V adapted to shut out from the reader*s miod 
the tliougnt of what common men know by the namet 
of sin and guilt, — a certain beautiful, though somewbit 
mystic and transcendentel dress, in which, for the nsit 
part, he dotbes his account of Bums^s aberrations, l9 
mesns of which you are almost inesistibly led to tbiw 
of them, not wiUi those feelings of reprobation whkh 
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nltd tSm Ii flttid to eall fbrtJh^ b«t tMhtf wt^ tluit 
srnipBChy wliieh it doe to mitforcuiit wfthdat MnMb 
Thui, eomptfliigiii one plaee Bating Uie to mbm oiw 
flniilied bvildhig,— .** Tin plviy** he bteudftillY Myi, 
**of •nftg^edtfieeluiAbeendLetcfaed; tome euisiBiii^ 
portSodet, firm maiiee of buildings ttand coaipleied ; tte 
Ttst more of len detrly liidioRced ( with nftn? i^ f^* 
vCKlchifig tendeoef , whieh only ftiidioot and mcadlT 
cTcs can now trtce tovardi the parpoM tennhmthm.^ 
The true wnte of this pftst^ we tboold g<ye briefly 
thiis«.-.Bortts had the finest talents g\rtn him by na- 
ture X and, had he bat used them aright, whftt mMit 
he not ha?e been ! In another place he expresses him- 
«elf thos t— ** In laeh toiH,** alluding to Bufns*s profse^ 
aional emploj^ents in the ezdse, ^* waa that mighty 
apMtaorrowfuUy wasted, and a handred ye^rtmay pass 
on before another each It diten us to waste (^ — apamge 
^hidi, Interpreted titeraUy, Implies that the blame t»f 
Btttns^s ruin lay widi his ieUow.men ; hot which, in the 
language of truth and real lifbjuit amounts to thb s—. 
Pint, That it was the lot of Bums, as it has been of 
many anotiier man of noble genius, to drudge at an cm- 
ploymont in which there was nothing great or worthy of 
Ria mind ; and secondly, That, by prraigate habits met- 
ing upon a constitution naturally nenrous and Irritableu 
he wore out the vij^our of his body, and greatly wasted 
the energies of his mind. Once more, apologtsing fbr 
B«mi*s fife, he saya-^^ Granted the ship comes into 
bafbourwith shrouds and tackle damaged, and the pilot 
Is diarefbre bl a mew o r t hy ; fbr he has not been alUwise 
mi an-powerftil ; but to know how blameworthy, tdl 
oa (ku whether his toyags has been round the globe, or 
only 10 lUntagate and the Isle of Dogs f^ win it be 
oitedfisd that, of this very Robert Bums, whom he thus 
ttnually ae(|ult9 of att blame, f for what man is or can 
fee «* aRoWise and all-powerflil,**)— that of tliis rery man 
1m had hefore spoken ni such appalliog terms as the 
IbBowing l^^* For now, with principles assailed by evil 
eXatnple from without, by * passions raging like demons* 
Ibom within, he had little need of sceptical misgirings 
to whhtper treason in the heat of the battle, or to cut mT 
hie retreat if he were alreadv def^ted. He loses his 
ibding of in nocen ce ; his mind is at rarianee with itself; 
the M dirinity no hmg.r nresides there ; but wild de^ 
ffrca and wiM repentance altemately oppress him. Ere 
kog, too, he has committed hhnstlf befbre the world ; 
his eho racter for sobriety, dear to a Scottish peasant as 
fbw eoitupted worldlings can ef en conceire, is destroyed 
In the etes of men, and his only lefage consists In try. 
fog to disbeHrre his guiltiness, and is but a refbge of 
lies. The blackest dcjoerathm new gathers oter him, 
tooken only by the icd Hghmings of lemorsc" Of 
this man it is, that the tameteriewer afterwards sayi — 
** With our readers in general, with men of right feel, 
iog anywhere, we ore not required to plead for Bums.** 
And, finally, It is with respect to this man and liord 
Byron that lie speaks, in another place, thus t-ii-*' They 
were sent forth as missionaries to their jgeneration, to 
teach it a higher doctrine, a purer truth : they }\iA a 
message to d^ircr. which left them no rest (ill it was 
oeeompUahed ; in dim throes of pain this dirine behest 
lay smouldering within them, fbr they knew not what 
it meant, and Mt it only in mysterious mnticipatlon, 
and thcf hod to die without articulately uttering it.** 
True, indeed ! if Bums and Brron were missionaries to 
their generation of a nnrer trum, they had to die with- 
out artieulatelT uttering it Certain at lent it is, the 
<* hMier doctrrae, the purer truth,** Is not to be fbund 
In 7Vb# Hoif Fait ot Don Jtutn. 

We eonnot attempt to nodce etery thing which Mr 
Lockhart has adranoed, by way of apology for Bums, 
In the couioe of his Biography. It appears to us, In. 
deed, that bis defimoe of the poet owes not a little of its 
uffeet to the Incidental use of ceruin sof^iuK phrases, 
10 sxpnas the darker shades of his mehmchoiy history 



•-iOO ftpedloit, by the woy, the succels of whldk Ouf^t 
OKtilidy to leeommend it to all whose object it Is to 
tttinuale whaterer guQt and deformitymay stain ^ 
character of tfose whom they admire. There are, how- 
tvor, of Mr Lockhart*8 more Ibrmal apologtes for the 
poet, one or two whidi we cannot help noticing. In 
one ^aoe, he nrefkoes an account of the origin of eer* 
Isin fknlts, whldi he had just before related, by tiie fol- 
lowing passage :— .^ Of these failing*, and Indeed of 
oQ Bums*s failings, It may be safely asserted, that there 
was more in his history to account and apologize fbr 
them, timn can be alleged in regard to almost any other 
greatman^imperfbctions.** Now, we sliall willingly grant 
to Mr Lockhart the troth of all that he sutes respect- 
ing the origin of these /ii/{iMr«, as he is pleased to term 
them. Let it ht supposed that they at nrst took their 
tin fnm o homing deaire In the poet*s soul to be dls. 
tinguished, firom his consdons possession of uncommon 
talents fbr conversatioo, from appetite i naturally fervid, 
ftom • dunacteristic contempt of '^ nice and scrupulous 
rtiles ;** yet all diis cannot change the essential nature 
of those Yioes whldi, through such means, became fixed 
demenu of hli diaracter. The troth is, that if it be 
odmitted as fbrming any apohwy for the rices of Bums, 
thot they arose ftom such and such causes, there are 
hm characters so guUty as not, on the same principles^ 
to admit of defence. 

Mr Lodchart allows that ^ It Is possible, for some it 
may be easy, to imi^e a character of a much higher 
cast than that of Bums, deTeloped, too, under circum- 
stances in many reapeots not unlike those of his history, 
— the ehamcttr of m man of lowly birth, and powerful 
genius, elevated by that philosophy which alone is pure 
and divine, far above all annoyaooea of terrestrial qiloen 
and passion.** But then he asks, *^ Could such a be- 
ing have delighted bis specief«, could he even have in- 
structed them, like Burns ? Ought we not to l)o thank- 
ful for every new variety of form and circumstance, in 
and under which the ennobling energies of true and lofty 
genius are found addressing themselves to the common 
brethren of the race ? Would wj have none but Mil- 
tons and Cowpen in poetry ; but Brownes and Southeys 
in prose ? Were the doctrine of intellectual excom- 
munication to be thus expounded and eofbrctd, how 
small the library that would remidn to kindle the fim^, 
to draw out and refine the feeUnaa, to enlighten the bead 
by expanding the heart of man l From Aristophaoea to 
Byron, how broxd ths sweep, how woful the desola- 
Uon r* Not to dwell on what is sufficiently obvhma, 
that all this, even supposing it uue, b^s no bearing on 
the question of BurnsS cu^bility, we cannot but ex- 
press our astonifhment, that Mr Lockhart should ever 
have given to the public the passage which has Just 
been quoted. Are we then to be gravely told, that a 
profligate rake, who can dress up the talc of bis mid- 
night revels in a drapery far more fascinating to the 
sense of most men than midnight revdlings are abhor- 
rent to their minds,— that such a man is a better in- 
stmctor of his species than he who, with a powerful ge- 
nius, has spent his davs and nights in the school of u 
*^ pure and dirine philosophy ?^ If such are the in. 
stractors to whom Mr Lockhart would bring our youth, 
we like hiM not for a pedagogue. But *^ ought we not 
to be thankful for every new variety of form and cir- 
cumsunce in and under which genms addresses us ?** 
Yes, truly, thankful for every variety.! and, though it 
•hould be Atheism, or debasing lewdness, or brutish in- 
temperance, or malignant revcnge,-.if these are <^ ibrma 
in and under which the ennobling energies of genius are 
fbund addressing themselves to the common brethren of 
the race,** surely we ought to be thankful for them ! 
Woidd We have none but Miltona and Cowpers, 
Brownes and Southays ? From Aristophanes to Byron, 
how broad the sweep, how woful the desolation 1 

But we must doee these strictures on Mr Lockhart 
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and hta Reviewer. We are quite aware ihat the opU 
nioni which have thus been expressed will, in the juds- 
ment of nany, stamp their author as an impeoetxable 
bigot, and *^ nonow-niinded puritan in works of art." 
There are many, very many, who, provided a man pos« 
SC8S genius, and provided, always, that he is nnim- 
peached on the point of honour, feel very indiffefnt as 
to his morals in other respecU, whether lie be proJEine 
or religious, profligate or temperate. To all such, our 
old-fashioned, sober way of thinking, will be far horn 
agreeable ; nevertheless, it will not do to lower the 
standard of truth to suit them. One remark more, and 
we have done. When a man of genius sits in Judg- 
ment upon the character of a man of genius, albwanes 
is due for the partialities of a brotlier. In this circum- 
stance, some excuse is to be found, not only for Mr 
Lockhart and his Reviewer, but also for one who needs 
apology perhaps more than either, because, with a cha- 
racter for sound and strict morals which has more than 
once procured for him, fVom Mr Lockhart, the appella* 
tion of the <* great moral poet," — he, too, has lifted his 
pen in defence of Robert Bums. It is deeply to be la- 
mented that Wordsworth, in the enthusiasm of generous 
sjrmpathy with a kindred genius, sho«ild have lent him- 
self to write an apologr for Bums, wherein Atf, the 
«« moral poet," speaks with disapprobation, if not con- 
tempt, of Uie *^ rigidly virtuous," and which profane 
wits will find ample enough to cover whatsoever of im- 
piety or of profligacy they also may be able to adorn 
with poetic charms. 



THE OENBRAL ASSEMBLY. 
No.ir. 

Wx have already offered a few remarks on the ap- 
pearance of the members who compose the General As- 
sembly. We now proceed to the Court itself. 

The Assembly is a very dignified court. There Is 
something peculiarly fine in the idea of a national ec- 
desiasticfU synod, con?ened annually in a systematic 
manner, for the dispatch of business. The Assembly 
had mdeed at one time greater power than it now pos- 
sesses. Our readers, we presume, know something of 
its histoiy in the reigns of James I., Charles I., and 
the Commonwealth ; and they are also aware, that the 
time has now gone by when this court was an object of 
fear to tfa^ government, — when it even defied the power 
of Oliver Cromwell ; and when, by his command, it was 
found necessary to cause Colonel Cotterell to surround 
the house where it was held with an armed force, and 
peremptorily dismiss the members. Yet it is still, — 
^ough shorn of its power and influence,— a court, the 
meeting of which is of great importance to the Establish- 
ed Church — a magnum et venerabile nomen ; and its 
members must necessarily look forward to its convoca* 
tion with no common interest 

The court is constituted in a pecnliar manner: a 
nobleman is always appointed by the King to be the 
representative of royalty, dignified with the title of the 
Irortf High Commissioner ; and this functionary walks 
in procession to and from the meetings of the Assembly 
with a guard of honour, and with a limited, though at 
the same time imposing, parade of dignity. During 
the two Sundays which intervene during the sittings of 
the conrt, a procession is got up, and the Commisakmer 
proceeds to 8t Giles* in state, where sermons are preached 
before him by ministers appointed by the court for that 
purpose. He a!so holds levees every day before the 
opening of the court for daily business ; those levees, 
which are held on the first day of the Assembly (which 
is always on a Thursday), and on the Sundays, are best 
attended. Finally, there is abundance of feasting and 
making merry : the Moderator gives his breakfasts, and 
the Lord High Commissioner his dinners, not to men- 
tion many other pdvate occasions. 



It Is not absolutely necessary, according to the oob- 
8titutk>n of the Kirk, that the Moderator or Preaidau 
of the meeting should be a minister. The celebrated 
George Buchanan once held the office ; but he vaa, so 
.£ur as we know, the only instance of a layman being 
^called to the Moderator's chair; and custom hu, in a 
manner, now sanctioned that no one but a minister be 
elected. It is right that it should be aos for in ao 
ecclesiastical court, it would be prepostoona, not to aay 
uncanonicaly to elect a layman as Prerident. It was 
only in a late Assembly, however, that a learned judge 
—a ruiing eWtff— vigorously mahitained that he, or aay 
other member, had as good a right to the Moderator's 
chair as the Reverend Prindpal (Ualdane of St An- 
drews) who to ably fiUed it ; nay, if we recoOect i^giu, 
the said learned judge even hinted that, on some listBie 
occasion, a lay member would probably pn^xMo himacif 
as a candidate. The thing might be done, but we be- 
lieve with little hopes of success. The case of Geotge 
Buchanan would be found of little wdght as n piece. 
dent; because Buchanan, though a layman, waa a Pio- 
fessor or Doctor of Theology, and lectured aa each ta 
the University of St Andrews. liCt us only obsenre the 
duties of the Moderator. This functionary is cbosea 
annually,--that is, a new Moderator is alwa}rs elected 
at tHe annual meeting of the Assembly. It is the duty 
of the Moderator, as President of the Convocation, to 
open and conclude every sederunt with prager ; and 
when the assembly has concluded its business, the Mo- 
derator addresses to the members a speech, (having first 
addressed the Lord High Commissioner,) in which, as a 
clergyman^ be terms them right reverend and right 
honourable. This being done, he dissolves the Aseos- 
bly in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and, by the 
same authority, appoints when It shall meet again. Bu- 
ring the sitting of the Assembly, too, the Moderator, 
fro temporCf is, or ought to be, the great chaimel of 
communication between the church and the government 
It is utterly impossible that he can be re-elected ; at 
least we never heard of such a procedure in the annals 
of the court. At the subsequent meetbg, the Lord 
High Commissioner walks in procession to the chmcfa 
or cathedral of St Giles', where divine service is per- 
formed, and a sermon is preached before him by the 
hwt Moderator, after which the court assembles in the 
aisle ; the Lord High Commissioner submits his com* 
mission to the Assembly, which is read, and duly re- 
gistcred ; the old Moderator constitutes the court, and 
die first thing done, is to proceed to the election of a new 
President, which being accomplished by a kind of popu- 
lar election.— popular, however, more in name than in 
realitv— the oU Moderator vacates his seat to his socoess- 
or. Now it is not very likely that the church of Scot- 
land would admit a layman into her pulpiu ; and it is 
less likely that, when she can get clergymen to nnder- 
tdte the office of Moderator in her supreme ecdesissd* 
csl court, ^e would consent to the duties being done 
by proxy. 

Our readers are aware that the Church of Scotland, 
for nearly a century, has been divided into two parties, 
termed the moderate^ and the popular or evangeiieal 
party; or, as they would be termed in England, the 
court and the country parties— the High Chunh end 
the Lorw. The former of these parties are generslly i 
Tories^ the latter Whigs ; and their mode of preachii^ | 
is very diflerent, yet both profess to foUow rigidly the 
doctrines and usages of the Kirk. Since the days of 
Principal Robertson, the historian of Scotland, the fior- 
mer of these parties have always possessed the sscend- 
ency in the Assembly ; and it is from that pirty thst 
the Moderator i^ generally chosen : Indeed, we may m 
has been chosen^ with only one ox two exceptions, for 
more than half a century. The election of the Mode- 
rator is completely on tiie dose or borough system, it 
never coming to a faur trial of votes, for the new AIo* 
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!t genenUj appointed or nomiiuited bj the I 
r party tome months before the meeting of the 



aerator 
stronger partj 
Assemblj. 

In our next paper, we shall advert to other peculiar 
features of the General Assembly. 

OEIGINAL POETRY^ 



THB AULD BEeOAR MAN. 

Tbb anld eripple beggar cam* jumping. Jumping^ 
Hcdi ! how the body was stomping, stumping. 
His wee wooden Icg^ was thumping, thumping- 
Saw ye e*er sic a queer auld man? 

And aye he bircbened, an* hoasted,*^hoasted ; 
Ay* he stampit his foot an* he boasted ; 
Uin woman an' maid he aooosted— 

Saw ye e*er sic a queer auld man? 

The anld wires cam* hirpUng In scores firae the dachin. 
The young wives cam* rinnin*, a* gigglin* and laugbin'y 
The babnies cam* todlin*, a* Jinkin* and daffin', 
And poukit the tails o' the queer auld man. 

Cot cam* the young widows, a* blinkin* fu* meekly, 
Out cam* the young lasses, a* smirldn* fu* sweetly. 
Oat cam* the auld maidena^ a* bobbin* discreetly. 

And gat them a smack firae the queer auld man! 

Out cam* the big Uacksmith, a* smeekit and duddy, 
Out cam* the £it butcher, a* greasy and biiildy, 
Out cam* the wee cartwright, the auld drucksn body. 
An* swore they wad batter the queer anld man. 

Out cam* the lang wearer wT his biggest shuttle, 
Out cam* the short snab wi* his sharp-cutting whittle^ 
Out cam* the young herd wl* a great heavy blttle^ 

An* swore they wad flaughter the queer auld man I 

The iMggar he coust aff his wee wooden peg. 
And Im showed them a brawny sturdy leg^ 
I wat but the carle was strappin and gleg— 
O saw ye e*er sic a brisk auld man? 

He thumpit the Uadcsmith hame to his wife^ 
He pedieled the butcher, wha ran for his life^ 
He chased the wee wrigbtwl* the butcher's sharp knlfii— 
O ken*d ye e*er sic a brave auld man ? 

He pofliBd on the weaver, he ran to his loom, 
He skdpit the snab hame to cobble his shoon. 
He sliankit the herd, on his bog reed to croon— 
O ken*d ye e'er sic a Strang auld man? 

The wives o* the town then a* gathered about him. 
And kmdly an' blithely the bahnles did shout him ; 
They hisMd the poor loona^ who had vowed they wad 
doot him— 
O kcQ*d ye e*er sic a lucky anld man? 



A LETTER TO MY COUSIN. 
I wovLD write you a dozen letters^ < 

A dozen letters a^day ; 
T^i I'm growing so old and so stupid, 00% 

That I dont know a thing to say : 
'Tis a long— long time since we met, dear eoz^ 

And I*m sadly changed since thMi ; 
I hardly think yon w<rald know me, coi, 

I*m so very l&e other men. 



I mind when you used to tell me, cos, 

That I never would sober down ; 
And through my teens and my tweotiei^ evMf 

I was wUA enough I own ; 
But, like a r^glmmt of men in red, 

Tliey have aU march'd by at last ; 
And the sound of their music and merry tnad 

Ja tiie distance is dying fuL 

It is very strange to consider, ooz. 

What a ft w short years may do $«• 
They have made a respectable man of mc^ 

And a wife and mother of you. 
But, oh ! that I were a boy agai% 

And yon a girl once more,^ 
When we wander'd together among tiie woods, 

Or pick'd up shells by the shore ! 

And do you remember the garden seat. 

Where we read the Arabian Kigbts' 
And do you remember the neat little room. 

Where I made my paper kites? 
I am sure you remember the big kite^ ooz. 

That was higher a foot than me ; 
For you know you let go the string one day. 

And it flew away over the sea. 

I am sure you remember the pony, too^ 

That we used so to kiss and hug ; 
And the pup that we thought a Neiyfonndiand pc^ 

mi It turn'd out a Uaduiooed pug ; 
I am sure you remember the dancing-sehodl» 

And my pumps always down in the heel, 
That were sure to go dancing off my feet 

In the middle of every reeL 

O ! what would I not give now, dear coz. 

For a single king's birth-day ; 
I see there are squibs and crackers stiU, 

But their magic is gone for aye I 
Thus all the hopes of my boyhood, cos, 

That:rocket-llke went forth, 
Have Mazed for a hUit, and then gone o«t» 

And ihllen unmark'd on the earth. 

Have the flowers as pleasant a smeD, sweet ooz, 

As they used to have long ago? 
Wben you wander out on a summer night. 

Has the air as soft a gk>w? 
Do you stand at the window to count the stars 

Before you lie down to sleep ? 
Do you pray Ibr your father and mothar now. 

Then think they may die, and weep? 

Ah ! what have we got by experience^ coz, 

And what is a knowledge of life? 
tthas taught me that I am an author, ooa^ 

And that you are another man*s wife I 
And what is tlie use of my anthonhip, 

Though it gain me a short-lived edat, 
If Tm soon to become aa old bachelor, 

And you, coz, a grandmama? 

Ths% pr'ythee, don*t ask me to write to you, coo, 

Ani^aoore of these fooUdi letters. 
For a feding of sadnev will haunt them stlll| 

And memory hold them In fHters ;— 
But m come to you sometime In August, ooz, 

And join in your diildren*s revds^ 
fW I*m dying to get to the country, ooz. 

From ^e blue and the printers' devils. 

H. G. B. 
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History of the Cominooweittlii ft«m th» yiir UiS to thb Ratto- 
radon of Charlci IL in 1(1450, bj K. RuMsO* LUD.* Ih« (caroad 
author of the «• CoaneadMi of Sae^ and Piolhaa Uktarr,* «iU 
form two Tokuaaa of OonlaMeflt MtoeOaiiff wiMivitt 4t|li{ In 
the coowt of tha aatiitng tammtxmwtiuim, 

APourthEditioaof thaRev.A. KiUWt (of il C|ni4 exeel. 
Uat work on The Evidenea of the iTruth of the rhrtoHaw Bali. 
gio«, derived ftom the Ailikneok of Psopbaey. paiHwIgly as 
iUustrated by the difoorailet of laoent tx«viUaf% vitt ha leady in 
a few days. 

We understand Chat a votameof SarmoBt, byOM lata Rev. 
Dr CampbeU of Edinhmgh, la In tha pna«» aad vtl ba iMMiiliBd 
shortly. 

A Memoir of Mrs Anne H. Jodaoa* wtft of thaRer, A. Jnd- 
•on, Mi«lonary to the Binoan Empii^ ma j be expactad hi »ttw 
days. 

Tablkb op WsioBTa Aim MaAauRna.— We have reaeiTad a 
copy of a littlework of merit and very general utility, by WiUiaro 
Elgen of Aberdeen. Teacher oftiie Oomroerolal and Mathematleal 
School in thateity. It conaiati of Tafalia te eenvwttaff Quanti- 
ties and Piiaea by ttie old weights and meaaiuaib into the aprres- 
pondlng Quantities and Piiots by the Imperial Standnds, and 
conversely. It is to these accurately-constnicted Tables that we 
are inclined to attribata the fsct, that more haabeea already ae> 
eompHshed in Ab e rdee n and the eeontry a4Jolafalg* in bringing 
the New Aat of ParllaaasBt into opMtioa, tiMa has baan yei 
done in any other part pf Scotland, gr even in KngUnd. 

Thb Court Joubkal.— We have received the first Number of 
the Court Jourmi ■ nav partedi e sl, which has just bam started 
by that most enterprising of all pubUshvs^HcnryGoUMm. It is 
tlie common cant, we observe, among a certain set of fiforoMi to 
sneer at Mr Colbum*s inde&tigable exertions as a publishers but 
in this cant we do not dioose to Join. Wa consider the rvpublic 
of letters indebted to Mr Ooftum. Ho pnbliihaib ao doubt, a 
9tuxn/«m ni^Mi of stupid books, because then Is a gnan/imt n|j^ 
eU of people who wriU stupid books; but he also publishes a 
great number of very dever books, and hSi whole soul Is In Ms 
profession. Having no Archibald Constable now, wa wish wa 
had a ftw mofe Colbuxns. This is no b9u^t puff; and if our 
readers will take the trouble of retorlng to some Of our ndtleis 
of Colbum*s books, they vtn find that wa peatia or blame solely 
asourownjudgmeaft'dlBlalHi baft wa Uha to pay o aoMftfaBent 
where it is deserved. The Ccmtt Jomrmai la vary alagaotty ^ 
ftp, and if exdwive »<rurctt of U^rmathn be fteurei, wiU no 
doubt succeed. We must confess, that wa scarcely tee sufllcient 
prooTsof this being the ORse in tlie first number. Unquestion- 
ably the best paper It aootoiaslB, «« Sana laavae Item tha Jour- 
nal of the Countea •••• .** Wa wish the OwrlJooma/iD 
the success it may merit 

Mr Maetaggan^ work on OsaadawUI appear 'Vwyshattfy. It 
wiU exhibit the resouroesb ptoductioos^ and eapabilitiaa of that 
interesting eolooy, and will «oatain« wa are inftnmcd, muahnew 
and curious information. 

Mr John Gordon Smith, M.D., and M.R.S.L., has hi the press 
Cralgmlllar Castie, and other Poeafls. 

A very splendid work on the Antlqwittsaof MaxieQ,oaBDprising 
Fao-sfanUcs of tha Aodent Mexican Paintings and Hiaraglyphlcs, 
preserved in the prinoipal Libraries of Europe, Is shortly to be 
published by Messrs Whittaker and Co. It is to extend to four 
volumes Iro^eriAl folio, which will aootain 800 Ei^ravingv-the 
price, cotoured, 150 Guhaess, sind plain, 75 Guineas. The whole 
is to be illustrated by roost curious iiledir<(|d Manusettpts /torn 
the originals. This work wUl be a most valuabla addition to the 
Hbtories already axistii« of the Antiquitiea of the World. 

The author of the Opening of the SlKth Seal, la piepariag for 
publicatian a Plain and Praetlaal Guide to the Attainment of 
Knowledge, induding a plan for a course of study, by which the 
icquirsment of nseftil leamfaig will be mndi simpllfled. It Is in- 
tended that the pubUcatiaA shall ba dbaa^ la Older to place it 
within the reach of all classes. 

Four hundred pages of MoorsTs hmg expected Ufb of Lord By- 
ron are now printed. Naarlythawhoteof the namneript is in 
the pubHshv^ haada, and the wock» whidi will OQ^Ist of i^Priek 
quarto, will appear, it is expected, before the conclusion of the 
leason. It is said to be interspersed with original letters and 
poerot/oller the manner of Mason'SLIfe of Grey, and Hayley^ Life 
of Cowper. Moore has alrsady left Lord Lansdown**, where he 
has been residing linae the death x£ hH» daughter, and It lK>w hi 
London. superintendiBgthe pi««iess of the work. 

TheiUnstratlooof the rechtrckt pursidts of fadOooable life, 



aqra tbo CmH J m umri, by maana of anial^ la aosp 

odva Its highest perfeedoof TheahMOffeshlaBableaBttesBta 

ilseB In rank ftom private gentlenaato pans; 

assorad, that a work, to be called " The Exdnsiva^* ftaBtts 

psn of aaaathereisof Royal bload, ii aetoaQy hi tbapRHk 

The now Bovct by the a«thor afMhaai, laviaaidDoaMB, 
and win ba pubUshad oarly oast ttflBtk. 

Mr London Is about to publish «a Saeycto^i^Ua of nmk, 
^uni vnll eoBtain no fewer than nearly tea taanasBd esigmviap 
OB wood, and WiU ba weltlSB la the popvtar atyle or hia votoaw 
on Gardening and A^ionltiiifk - 

The most attraetlve diamatk; novelty which haa rceafly s|^ 
peered hsPartib te a Oa^Ay 1^ M* Atatoadaa 9Baw% omMbI 
H^riu^ IfX. d &i Gear. It it wiHtoa oamplstoty Is «io atila ef 
Shakspeare^ historical dramas^ tho aaitias havtag fiartoaati^ 
now gone very much out of feshion la France. Theplay inqasr 
tion represents the bofuu eompa^nk of Petit, as It existed Aout 
the year 158a Msdemoiielle Man sustains the ptjuelpal fe^sle 
part, the DecAasrdlrGwisr/ and her eoneeptlan of the ffcaawa i 
b Tf pr es ented as vacy t op t i b^ '« Vm bssft tiafadhn oC Rastoa 
and Voltaire,** says a nitor ia the New JfbaMito M^p <>i. 
•< would appear cq14 next to taeh a psacoaa'HanryUL i* bAif 
Raeine and Voltaire were now living, and would avail themseltss 
of the freedom aflbrdQi by the imitation of Shakspaar^ ttcy 
woakLefoomeebpiodHfiaplJ^a tofiaitaiy tapcrior to that oT M. 



In the latt NO. of an faittfaithw LoadOB 
by the Editor of the Amulet, and entitled* ^ TtaeSphdt and Men- 
nersof the Age," we obasrve the ftillowing passaifce* whUh we 
thhik an enoeedingiy good one :— ** Wo soppote that aaany of aar 
readeia are natives of the noflft eonafrcck To such w« would le^ 
oommead the BDmBonmi LmaAar Jo«nwAX« a Weekly Be* 
gisterofCritklsmandBettssLottrea, towhjeh^agfiaiss new 
bar of distinguished Scottish wiitora aia mgolai aotttributais.- 
We heattily coindde in this recommendation, only we have so 
many rcadeaaheady, thatitmay kiokgfaadytai at tnwWifer 
more. 

Tft<afrle«r Oass^.— Matthewt has been very toeccasAl ta Ml 
neW'AtlkNaa.'* It la called IW fl^r«i«- JfseMnr; awd be- 
sidat the moat variety of aiory, jm, pas^niaihin, and haiMfliiBi 
it oontains $ix comic songe; 1st, A cewp-crMf •«« his 
At Homes;'* Sd, London Mcwspapen; Sd, DoBaaa> 
ter Races; 4th. A Ship Launch; SOk, A Concert at WoolwlA; 
and ah. The Lard Mayor*! Shdw. His hnltations of Dr KHihi. 
ner and Da Bagnla an l apsi sen tad aa exoeeAi^ good. Yales 
varies the eatcrtaiament with two mrtnnpoly l t r in a. T ^widanisj 
the Lawyers, or Courting in. Court, and Bariequin, and Mr Jem- 
4:tiu,-p>both of which are very tietn &adamusing.<— Sosit^ bat 
returned to Landon, and bionght with htra sister, s^d to ba as 
accomplished and a rrfalw a fe aa herstif, whii cHi tppsai spatjllj 
at some of the Nobillty*s ONMeita.«-Wa are happy to 
chat, notwithstanding the lugubrious rT*mpr«rht whidi Ikave 
making the round of the Newspapers, Keen is by no means aoiU 
as has been represented. He is expected to appcer eoon at the 
Dublin Thcatrc-^Madame Caradorl, and our toWnswoman Mai 
Isabella Paton, are both perfbrming in Dublin at 
Uanagei't BcncAt It totaka plaoaon Toetday, oo which 
he to to have the assltlaaca of hto friend T. P. Cooker Every 
box to taken, and the house will of course be a bumper. Oar 
theatrical Mend Olo CnaaaniTa irill, no doub^ have ■^'■*i^''^Tf ' 
to say on the sul;ject next Saturday.— \Ve understand that a tm- 
tional htotorlcal drama, on the subject of the Gowrie Cosupiraey, 
by a gentleman residhig in Ihto eity, to to be p ci fe aaia d next 
Tuesday evening at the Caledoalaa Theatre; and^ feon what wa 
know of the author's a b i l ities , we art inclined to aogur fevoanMy 

Weekly LiaT of Peefosmaitobi. 
Maf 2^3lay 8. 

Sat. TAr lUd Rover, 4 The PUot* 
Theatre closed dwini the weak. 



TO OUR qoRRESPODNENT& 
Ws beg to taform •' Questor," that the seven Ifnmbaitof the 
LUerary Jo m rmi, pobltohed last year, wiEof ^aofsabatoelu- 
ded in the first vohmie ; and that. In future, the JowriMr WiU he 
made into volumes tcgulady ^ory half-year { and to Oath vo- 
lume a tiilb-page and Index will be given. 

The Verses by Dogald Moore, author of •« The AfMeaas, and 
other PoeflMr** and also the Staniat by " Shiair of Ohutow. wiO 
appear as soon at waoan find rooca.^Wa isfctl toat the Uass 
by '* M.** of Gtosgow, and '* T. U.,** will notsoltui. 
" Letters from London* No. JL" In oar next» 
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ADVERTISEiMENTS, 
(^Mi^cUdwWiScImM, lAUraiure^ and I4« ArU. 

T0KATHS.JEIOYAL. 
MA MURRAY'S BENEFIT^ on which oeet- 

^93 TOKSDAV, lUy It, 

THE RED ROVER. 
TlM lUd RovOT, Mr Prileluird. 
fid. » Smuuhi, Mr T. P. Cook*. 



nd, » gMinan, Mr T. P. < 

OirfoM, Mr MnxMy. 

iLaotjr. Mra E y i » flwu 



AllMrwhWw 

NELSON. 

Tha Admiral. Mr PrUehtrd. 

LieatanMt Nittet. Mr ThoriM. 

Jolm Sykes. the Cocktwalo, Mr T. P. Co6ke, 

Ih vhieh dutfMter he will tntrodwee the Naraltoog of 

•• Bound Prentice to a Watemun.* 

Moiet, Mr Maekar— SammY SueUhiff, Mr Murnf . 

- T. HiO-Molly Mooaahioek Mlas Tumtan. 



Moaet,Wr 
RaQliel,Mia 



Tiekett and Plaeei fbr thebosea to be had of Mr Kenaadj, at 
the Box-Offloe, at the usu:d houn. 

""^ WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On the Jim qfJyns will be pubHthedt 
iMacmiBBD BY rBRMiaaiov 

Co tf)e Kiitg'f iBost fSriciouf iHftjcfts, 

VOLUME FIRST 

or A iTBW BoiTToir or 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BS GOimXOED IV MONTHLT VOLUMES^ MCVISXO AXS 

COtLMMCTED^ 

warn A OKHAAL nETACEf 

▲N INTRODUCTION TO EACH NOTSt,, 

AMD VOIXa, BUTORICAL AND ILLVSf RATITSy BT 

THE AUTHOR. 

EmboDldiad with FroBdapiaaaa and Vigaetta TUlaa, ftom Datea 

liaiiiilail axprvMly for th« praaent Edition, by tbt 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBUSHERS. 
There v tern dreuxoitanoea in the hialory of lattara aaova re- 



nuMriuble thao the rite and pcoffraM of the Watbbibv No- 
YBiA. UoHke OKMt other produeUona of geniua, they had 
no Inlkncy to ttruggle with, out reached at once the higheat 



point of pubUe fiarour,-^ atatlon whieh they have aver aiaae 
molotalnad with undiniioiahad popttlarlty. 

Tha ciiadatliMi of tbaae woika having been hitherto boBflnad, 
In B crtat degree, to the wealthier ranka of aocietr, the Proprie- 
tors hATe rcaolved to place them within the reach of readara of 
all elaswM, by republishing them in a lets costly, but at the same 
tune more etegant shape, and with thoadditioaal advaac^t (tf m 
periodioal issoe* 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of aanouoeing the 
apeedy commeocemeat of a N sir Edition, to bo published in 
Monthly VoLCMsa. ^ _^. 

In thb undertaking they have had the ehoerfUl co-operation of 
the Author himself, who has not only revised erery one of the 
Novels, but has added ExpUnatory Notes, aad a new Intiodu^ 
tion to each of them. 

The nature and extent of thcaa eorreetiona and additions win 
be best underrtood by giving entire, ttom Volume First, The 
ACTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occasional oeonpatioo of the Aathoi . ... sr- 
ley. for aeverol years past, to revise and correct the vWuiTuimua 
scfiea of Novels whieh pass under that name: inortler that, if 
they should ever appear as his avowed productions, he mi ^^ In rca- 
der them in some degree deserving of a cootlnuaneeof the pub- 
tie fhYour with whieh they havo bean honoured ever <\nci} thdr 
first appearaooa. For a long period, however, it seemed likely 
that tlie improved and il tua trated editton whieh he mcdiuitiid 
would be a nosthumoos pobUeation. But the eourae of oventa. 
whieh occBslantd the disekMoreof ihe Authot's namek having, ki 
a gfaat mrasare, raatored to him a sort of parsntal eui^u^i 4^, tr 
these Worka, he is naturally Induced to give them to the pre« in 
a oorreeted, and, he hopea, an improved form, while nfe and 
health pcroslt the task of revlahM; aad iHuatratinf them. Suah 
being his purpose, it is neoeasary to say a fkw wordaon the phn 
of Che proposed fiuitkM. 

In alattqg It to be revisedand corrected. It b not to be interred 
that any attempt is made to alter the tenor of the storiaa, the cha- 
racter of the actors, or the spirit of the diak>gue. There Is no 
doubt ample room f6r emendation In all theae polntiL— bat where 
the tret faMa it roual Me. Any attempt to obviate crltieiam, how- 



ever juet, byeMerlngaworkakreadytethehanda at thepnbHe, 

"y uns«iooessful. In the most improbable Ik " 

1 deairts some air of er ais wi MeB c r , and does 



is generally uns«iooessful. In the most improbable lietkNi, the 
eader sUIideairts some air of vraisMiMMM. and does qptii "' 
that the incidents of a tale (kmlliar to him should be altered to 



ttrellsh 



aaittiiatastaofcrltiei, ortbeoaprioeoftheauthorhimaelf. Thia 



PRwaMof Mtafia ao n^BMl. UmI Itoay be obaenred even hi 
ehil^. who ouinot endure that a mirsery story should be re- 
^aM to them dIAMKIy than fit mtiMrln ahkh ]t bm fliil 

if lit without altering, in the slightest degree, either the story. 
or Uie mode of lellinii it, ihe Author has ukou thU opportumty 
to correct errors of the prew and slips of Uie pen. That vuch 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is considered that 
the Pu Wishers found it their interest to hurry through the prc« 
a succession of the early editions of the various Novels, ami that 
the Author had not the usual opnortunity of revision. It ia 
hopetl that the present edition will be found free from errors of 
that accidental kind. 

The Author has also ventiired to make some emendatinns ef 
a different character, whieh, wlthoat beinjr such apparent tltnia- 
tirmn from the original stories nil to disturb the reader's ohl a^so. 
ciations, will, he thinlis, add something to tJic spirit of the (iia> 
lo^e, narrative, or description. These consist in occaMooal 
pruning where the language is redundant, corapretfion where die 
atvle is loose, infusion of vigour where it is languid, the t-xchuiige 
of leis forcible for more appropriate cpitheU— slight alteratioas, 
in short, like the la^t touches of an aitist, which contribute to 
h:ifrhten and fmi-h th<^ picture, thoui,'h an iucxpcricnced cvl lan 

Notices to each separata work, will oontain an account of au^ 
circumfetanoes attending the first publieatkm of the Novels and 
Tales, as may appear InterestiiM hi themselves, or proper to be 
communicated to the public The Anttior also proposes to pub* 
lish, on this oeeasion. the various leoeoda, fiusily traditions, or 
obseure l&istorical facta, which have fomed the crouiid^woik of 
theae Novels, and to give some aotsount of the pbcea where the 
soenea are laid, when these are ahocether, or In part, real 1 aa 
wen as a statement of particular faiadents Ibonded on fkct 1 to* 
aether with a more copious Otossary, and Notes explanatory of 
the ancient eiislonia, and popular aupeatitiona» lefbred to in the 



Upon the whole, it ts hoped thnt the Waverley Novels, in thefa: 
new dress, will not be found to have lost any part of their aUrac 
tiona in oooaeqnenoe of reeefvinf ilhutmloot by tha Anthor, aad 
undergoing his caiefUl revision. 
AanonroKO, Januarj 1819. 

. _ PLAN or THE WORK. 

L The aiae to be roval ISmo. printed in the very beat maanar, 
and hot-pressed ; each volume to contain aboot iOO pagea, price 
5a. done up in doth. 

IL The publication to oommenee on lat Jane next: andtoba 
e onHouei re gnhtfly, on (he first day of each month, till the whole 

nLiE^voiame to have a Fh m l ispl eee and Vj gn eHa tllia. 
page, both containing subjecta ilhuttativf of the Norel to which 
'*" — are attached. 

The Work will be eompletod la Fonmr Voi.iracna» eom- 
nm wi'Jk Vai^bblbt. and eiosinf with WoonatocK. . The 
Authorsadditiaos will form about two of these Forty Volumes 

Of* The Edition is so far advanefed at preu, that reguUrity of 
pubUoatiOn may lie depended 00 1 and, tosdch subaerlbarsaainBy 
wish to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first vohime of each respectively, tlie Puklishexa have to 
stais^ that the whole of Watbbuiv may ha had on tha fliat of 
JvMbintvola.forlOB. 

Printed for CADICLL ^ Oo. 41, 8t Andrew Squam, Bdbi 
bnrgh I aad lo bt ha4 of avary Boohaailar Ihxoughont tha 
Kingdom. 






THB MORNING JOURNAL, 

(LATE TSB XEW TfMEB.) 

THIS JOURNAL, which hts been eUahlished 

upwBida of fifteen yeara. is eondnolad In an able and apirit- 
ed manner, on prindplea of sound policy and nnshrinking ind» 
pendence. 

It is the leading Protestant Joomali and the service it has 
rendered the eaoie is univcraeliy aeknowledged. On all qiiestkma 
aflketing the Agriculture. Shipping, Commerce, and lilanufac* 
turaa of the country, theopiniooa maintaiaed in the Mobxibo 
JouBBAL are ranvasaad with the doepest interest, and make a 
oondderable impression on those who feel for the erobarnused 
eoddltiAi of the natloo. The columna of the Mobniito Joniu 
WALnreaant the best vehicle for Advertisements, as its drcula- 
tion U extensive^ highly respectable, and rapidly increasing. 

Prlntad and pubBshed by John FiaHBB. at theOffloe, 151. 
Strand. London* where Advertisemento and CommunicatSonaare 
raceived. 



THE ROINBORGU LITBRARY GAZETTE. 

XHR Public are respectfully informed, that the 
^ FIRST NUMMIR Of Uila Work wlU appeair on Saturday 
Morning, tha 16th. May. 

To hepubUaWl at No. IQ, PriaceTa Street, (diajpremiaaa oeeu* 
pied by the late Mr Constable.) where Orders and Advertlsementa 
will be received. Agents for the Work having now been appoint- 
ed, the wntamped Edition of THE OAZETTE wiU be found on 
Saleonthadayof puMicaUon, at the Shopa of aU the prinalpal 
Booksellers in the country. 

N. fi.— On/«rs received also by eU mpectaU: Booladkn end 
Newtmen in the Untied Kingdom. 

. EdiabuKgh, No. 10, Ptineifl Stmt* 
fith April, 18t9. 
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THQTOHT& Chiefly dteisned M fRSPARATIVE 
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VIL 
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A COMPANION to the AL^R ; ahowiog the N*. 



Eisay on I 
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horn the WritlO0s of Ucob Blair, D.O. 
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Harbib, D.D. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



By 



Anne of GeierttHn* or the Maiden of the JHUL 
the Author of Waterley. 

«' What! than the nobte blood of Laaeaiter 

Sink te the fround r SmjLxnmMMu 

Edinburgh. Caddl and Co. 3 toIi. 182a 

To lay thmt Sir Walter Scott it the moat extraordi- 
nary man of his age, is merelj to echo, in feeble terms, 
Che voice ^ all Europe, v We have already shown that 
ve do not nfty homage to his gigantic mind with a blind 
idolatry ; bot we are perhaps on this very account the 
mere p i e p aw d to oflSsr sincere admiration at the altar of 
his genina» feeling assured that, like Arabian ffmok- 
ineense, it will bum the brighter beeanse unalloyed by 
the base weed of fulsome flattery. Some months ago 
we stated boldly (many thought too boldly) our feeling 
of the over-cantionsoess displayed by Sir Walter, in his 
reluctance to deliver decided opinions upon many dis- 
puted queations of much importance and interest, which 
i^ the course of his voluminous writings necessarOy po- 
sented thouelves to his consideration. Tbis,ifitbea 
froh, is no doubt only s &ult o^ omission, and may 
very easSy be forgiven in the presence of so much tran* 
•cendent exoeUenee. When is die man who has cast 
1^ mantle over so large a portion of literature, and so 
iQceesafully disdngoished himself in all its dtffiirent 
walks? Let us take, for a nnoment, a short review of 
what this Leviathan of modem authon has alrCiidy done, 
—what he may vrl do. Heaven only knows. He hoe 
done so much, that no memory can recollect the titles of 
one half of his works ; and it has cost us some trouble 
and reaeardi to prepare the following statement. 

air Walter, then Mr Scott, first appeared before the 
publie hi 1799, (just thirty yean ago,) as the translator 
of a tragedy from the German, c^led Ooets of Berli* 
ehinflen, with the Iron Hand. It was published in 
London, we believe anonymously, and has been little 
heard of smoe. In 1893, he published the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, with an Introduction and Note^, 
2 vola. 8vo. In 1804, Sir Tristrein. a Romance, by 
Thomas of Sfdldonne, with a Preliminary Disserta- 
tion aad Qlornxf i in 1806, the Lay of the Last Min. 
strd; In 1806, Ballads and Lvrical Pieces; in 1808, 
Hsimieii,^...agd the Works of John Dryden, in 18 vols. 
iUnMrnisd with Notes, Hisuirical, Critical, and Expla. 
naiory, and a Life of the Author; in 1809, the State 
Paptra and Letten of Sur Ralph Sadler, with Hutori- 
cal Note*, and a Memoir of his Life,— .and Lord So- 
mers^s Collectinn of Tiocta, in 12 vols. 4to; in 1810, 
the Poetical Works of Anna Seward, with Abstracts 
from htf Literary Conespondence, — uid the Lady of 
the Lake; in 1811, the Vision of Don Roderick ; ra 
181S, R#eby; in 1814. the Works of Jonathan 
Swifi^ with Notes, and a USt of the Author, in 19 vols. 
8vo,J4he Lord of the Isles,— and the Border Antiqui- 



ties of Scotland and England ;* in 1816, Paul*8 Letters 
to his Kinsfolk, — the Field of Waterloo, — and a work 
on Iceland ; in 1819, Account of the Regalia of Scotland, 
— .%nd Provincial An tiquities and Picturesque Scenery 
of Scotland, with Historical lUua^tions ; in 1820, 
Trifial Poems and Triolets, by P. Carey, with a Pre- 
face; in 1822, Halidon Hill; in 1827, the Life of 
Napoleon, in 9 vols. 8va,— .Memoirs of Larochejaque- 
lin, with a Preface, for the first volume of OmsUble's 
Alisoellany, — and tiie Letters of Malachi Malamwther 
on the Currency; in 1828, Tales of a Grandfather, ^r#< 
aerl^e ; and in 1829, Tales of a Grandfather, eecomd 
Meriee, Add to these, Harold the Dauntless, and the 
Bridal of Triermain, which originally appeared anony. 
mously ; Essays on Chivalry, Romance, and the Drama, 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 
lives of the Novelisu; Characters of the late Duke of 
Boccleuch, Lord Somerville, George IIL, Byron, and 
the Duke of York : the Visionary, three periodical pa- 
pers, which originally appeared in the Edinburgh Week' 
!y Journal^ on the state of the country in 1820 ; and in- 
numerable anonymous contrilnitions to different peri- 
odical works, among which we may particularly men- 
tion the Edinburf^ and Quarterly ReviewSy Edin* 
hurgkAnnuol Regittfr^ &c. Ac 

Sir Walt«r*s Novds have come out in the following 
order, and each has consisted of three volumes, unless 
in ^e exceptions which we particularise. In 1814, 
Waverley; 1816, Guy Mannering; 1816, TheAnti. 
query, — and Talcs of my Landhyrd, Jirtt teriet, oon- 
sisUng of the Bh^k Dwarf and Old Mortality, 4 vols. ; 

1818, Rob Roy,— and Tales of my Landlord, teeond 
serieSy consisting of the Heart, of Mid-Lothian, 4 vols. ; 

1819, Tales of my Landlord,' third settee^ consisting 
of the Bride of Lammermuir, and the Legend of Mon- 
trose, 4 vols. ; 1820, Ivsnhoe, — the Monastery,.-^nd 
the Abbot; 1821, Kenilworth ; 1822, the Pirate,— and 
the Fortunes of Nigel ; 1823, Quentin Durward ; 1824, 
St Ronan*s Well*— and RedgaunUet ; 1826, Tales of 
the Ousaders, 4 vols. ; 1820, Woodstock ; 1827» Chio- 
nicies of the C!anongate, Jlrst teries^ 2 vols. ; 1828, 
(Chronicles of the Canoogate, second seriee ; and now, 
1829, Anne of Geierstein. It is interesting to know, as 
a curious literary fitct, that, as stated in the «^ (kneral 
PrefrM» ** to the cabinet edition of the novels on the eve 
of publicatioo, ^ the original manuscripts aos all in ex- 
istence, and entirely written in the author*s own hand, 
excepting during the years 1818 and 1819, when, be- 
ing afiecMd with severe lUness, he was obliged to em- 
plov the assistance of an amanuensis.'* These novels 
make in all sixty-six volumea, and are fat the most 
part closely printed, and contain a much greater quan- 
tity of letter-press than is usual in similar productions. 

This is a stupendous catalogue ; and contrasting it 
with that which could be presented by any other man 



« It was In thit year abo that the flist of the Waverky Novels 
cane out, but we ^hall eooehide oof list of ^ WslBui's muoel- 
Isaeous wori»hi4>w speaking of thenu 
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of our age, we cannoi help applying to Sir Walter what 
Shakupeare has made Cassius Bay of Caesar,.— 
<< Why, uhn, he doth beatride the narrow iroiil 
IiOcea Caloama; and wa petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find oursdres dishonourable graves. ** 
Not 88 a mere colossus, however, in material bulk Is 
Sir Walter to be admired. *^ Materiem superat opusJ*^ 
^* Nihil teHgU^ quod non omavit.** 

As a poet, he is not classed with Lord B jroii,-i-the 
most illustrious poet of modem times — soldy because 
their styles are so different, that it would be extremely 
difficult to institute a comparison between them. But 
shall we say that the bard of '^ M&rmioo*' and the 
** Lsdy of Uie Lake,** the restorer of all the chivalry 
and pageantry of the royal days of Scotland, — the poet- 
painter of past affesy--^e who brings before us groups of 
the gallant and the fair of yore, more full of individoali- 
ty ud life, than the breathing statues of a Buonarotti 
or a Canova, — shall we say that he has drunk less deep 
of the Castalian spriqg, than even the glorious ^^ Childe,** 
walking in inspiration over the Alps and Apennines ? 
View him also as an Essayist, — a strong and comprehen- 
sive thinker upon agreat variety of subjects, and possessed 
of the most hitimate and multifhrious information upon 
all ; — 88 a Biographer, pointing out with admirable dis- 
crimination all the lights and shades in the character of 
those whose lives he underukes to illustrate, and with 
nise precision, and unfaltering fidelity, nothing exte- 
nuating nor settmg down aught in malice ; — as a Critic, 
directing his critical powers to objects worthy of his 
attention, and seldom erroneous in the opinions which 
his matured judgment dictates, whether it be in matters 
of taste, feeling, or intellect (—Jts an Historian, upon 
whose merits posterl^, will decide with more propriety 
than can be done by his contemporaries, but who, even 
in that high and dangerous character, stands at present 
•0 onseathcd amidst all the cavillings of party spirit, 
that it may be ufdj anticipated time will do for him 
what k has done for Camden, Gibbon, Hume^ and 
Robertson ; and that, long after the present generation 
has passed away, Scott will take his station with these^ 
magnum et venerabik nomen ; — and, last of all, as a 
Novelist, whose prolific and inexhaustible abilitiea be- 
wilder the minds of common men, turning their strength 
into weakness, and, tike the Egyptian sphynx, or pyra- 
mid, standing a perpetual monument of the puny achieve- 
mcots of UioM who have preceded or followed in the 
same palh. If, in all these capacities, we regard Sir 
Walter Scott, we cannot avoid l>eing lost in wonder at 
the prodigious e6f\ision of mimd — of soul — of the ethtm 
rial estemce — which has emanated from him ; and we 
must feel painfully aUrtled into reality, when we meet 
one who, like the ** giant of the western wave,*' we pro. 
bably conceived to be ** looking from his throne of 
clouds o*er half the world,*' moving through the streets 
of his native dty, encased, like ourselves, in a fVail and 
mortal body; But mortality and Scott are as widely se- 
parated as earth ftrom heaven. His very name is the 
embodymant of his country *s glory ; and whilst his 
country exists, and after she has ceased to be, that glory 
will remain. Worlds ooay be annihilated, but the dwell* 
inj^jpUce of mind h the universe. 

Wa have partly been led into the foregoing reflexions 
by the extremely delightftil work whose title we have 
pQt at the head of this article, and with an early peru- 
sal of which we have been fiivoured. The day is per- 
haps gone by when the announcement of a new Novel 
by the ^* Author of Waverley*' created a thrilling sen- 
sation of pleasure among all ranks and dasaes ; but if 
thia emotion has subsided, it is because the public now 
look npon'susn an announcement as a neoessary, rather 
than a luxury, of lifei and because every Individuid 
who reads at aU, knows that he will read the new novel 
•a much aa a matter ef eouna, as that he will take hia 



breakfast and dinner on any apedfied daj of the we^ 
Amazement at the hitherto incredibJe feata of ooe ms^ 
has already teen exhausted Md seeing tlisa i» Ua ]pN 
son all known cakuladons of duocea have becD 
ed nugatory, we can do no more than ^< take the gool 
the gods provide us,** and, in their prodigality, 
fiirget our thankfulness. 

Sir Walter has not yet entirely overrun every eaoig] 
with his genius, but he is fast approximating to tbecoa 
dition or the Royal Alacedonian, and, if be does ai 
weep himself, his readers will soon weep for him, dN 
there should not be new lands for him to conquer. Seel 
land, England, France, Paleatine, Germany, have been 
made to pour their riches at his feet ; and in the 
before us, we are in Switserland — a kindred land i 
^ mountain and of flood.** The time chosen is 
four centuries ago ; but in aU its featnrea of natural nli 
limity and beauty, Switzerland then was the same at 
Switzeriand now ; and even the diaracter and habitaef 
its people, — a simple and hardy race, de^ched from the 
rest of Europe by their barrier of htUs, — have undcrgoae 
far fewer changes than have taken place elsewhere. It 
is not our intention to attempt any r^ular analysis -sf 
the story, well knowing that no such analyns oo«ld do 
the author justice, and that, moreover, it would be higb 
treason against all novel-readers to disclose the aecicts ^i 
a tale which they aotidpate so much pleasure in disco- 
vering for themselves. A few of the more atrikiiig baao' 
ties of the work, however, (and they are many,) we ahall 
endeavour to point out, without infringing upeo the la- 
terest to be derived from its entire peTMsL 

The novd opens with a very brief historical aketch ef 
the state of Switzerland during the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, when attention first began to he at- 
tracted to the Swiss Cantons, by thdr hooie atragi^ 
for independence, and final success. It la in the yasi 
UTAyJihen Hdvetia was respected by die ndgbhouiBig j 
countttea as a free state, that the tale begins. At thii 
date, its inhabitants ^^ retained, in a great maaaare, ^ 
wisdom, moderation, and sira^dtj of their aadest 
nttmnen; so much so, that those who were intra afcd 
with the command of the troops of the Republic ia 
battle, were wont to resume the shepherd's ataff, when 
they laid down the truncheon, and, bke the Roman dic- 
tators, to retire to complete equality with their foUew. 
dtizeofl, from the eminence to whldi their talents^ and 
the call of their country, had raised them.** Tbm first 
chapter introduces us to two travellers travelling by the 
mountainoas passes of the Alps, from Lucerne to Bile. 
They are Englidimen, and give themsdves out as mtr* 
chants ; but the reader is soon led to suspect that they 
are journeying tnco^i^ and are of mudi higher eon- 
sideration than they pretend. They are father aod asm, 
and have assumed thie name of PhUipaon, the Cbriadao 
name of the younger, who is theheroof the novel, bdng 
Arthur. A very splendid piece of descriptiw writing 
follows, in which we have an account of the gatfaering 
and bursting of a storm among the Alpa. Tfa« tnvd- 
lera lose their way, and are exnoaed to verj imaiinent 
peril, the appalling nature of whidi la narrated with the 
most inimitable graphic power. fia]^ily they are at 
length rescued, by a party of Swiss fVom the ne^bonr- 
hood of the old Castle of Odentein, or Rock of the 
Vulturea. This party turns out to consist of AmoU 
Biederman, the Landamman, or chief magistrate of the 
Canton of Unterwalden, and hia sons, who reside upon 
a farm among the mountains in the neig^boarhaod of 
the Castle of Geierstein. Along with them cornea ssi- 
other, who is mainly instrumental in aaviog the Ufo of 
Arthur, and this is Anne of Geierstein, the Laalsm 
man's niece, a mountain maiden, but of noble bird^— 
the daughter of one of the best families hi Switaedand, 
and worthy of her lineage, combining aU the doliaacyef 
a woman with aU the herdc spirit ofa many— a heeei»-I 
M conoentradoa^ aa it weta, ef FkMs MMvor, Oiaas 
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Vemody tod Rote BradvsrdiBe. Th«t Artlnir tad she 
OHist fell in lo?e with each other, of coune, instantly 
flashes on the mind of the Tfriest tyro ; and as to all no- 
vel vesders the heroine is an ohject of paxaiqoant inte- 
Tcat, we have roach pleasure in extracting the following 
•dmirablt portrait of 

Airirz OF ommsTEiK. 

** Aq upper vest, neither so dose as to display the 
penoo, a hahit forbidden by the snmptoary laws of the 
canton, nor so loose as to he an encumbrance in walk- 
ing or dimbing, covered a dose tunic of a differeut co- 
lour, and came down beneath the middle of the leg, but 
sufifered the ande, in all iu fine proportions, to be com- 
pletely visible. The foot was defended by a sandal, the 
point of which was turned upwards, and the crossings 
and knots of the strings, which secured it on the front 
of the leg, were garnished with silver rings. The upper 
vest was gathered round the middle bv a sash of party. 
ookmred Slk, ornamented with twisted threads of gold ; 
while the tunic, open at the throat, permitted the shape 
and exquisite whiteness of a well-formed neck to be W- 
nble at the collar, and for an inch or two beneath. The 
small portion of the throat and bosom thus exposed, 
was even more brilliaQtly fiiir than was promised by the 
countenance, which last bore some marks of having 
been fredy exposed to the sun and air, by no means ia 
a degree to diminish its beauty, but just so far as to 
show that the maiden possessed the hi^ih which is pur- 
diased by habtu of rural exercise. Her long fair hiur 
fell down in a profusion of curls on each side of a face, 
whose Uae eyes, l^vdy features, and dignified simpli- 
city of exptession» implied at once a character of gentle- 
neta, and of the sdf-rdying resolution of a mind too 
virinous to suspect evil, and too noble to fear it. Above 
these locks, beauty's natural and most beseeming orna- 
ment—or raiher, I should say, amongst thei^^«»was 
placed the small bonnet, which, from iU sise, litde an- 
swoed the purpose of protecting the head, but served 
to egerdse tb^ mffenuity of the fair wearer, who had 
not failed, according to the prevailing custom of the 
mountain nuidens, to decorate the tiny cap with a he- 
ron's feather, and the then unusual luxury of a small 
and thin dtuin of gold, long enough to encirde the cap 
four or five times, and having the ends secured under a 
broad medal of the same costly metaL 

** I have only to add, that the stature of the young 
person was something above the common size, and that 
the whole contour of her form* without being in the 
slightest degree masculine, resembled that of Minerva, 
rather than the proud beauties of Juno, or the yielding 
graces of Venus. The noble brow, the wdUformea 
and i|ctive limbs, the firm and yet light step-^-above 
all, the tout absence of any thing resembling the con- 
sciousness of personal beauty, and the open and candid 
look* which seemed desirous of knowing nothing that 
was hidden, and conscious that she herself had nothing 
to hide, were traits not unworthy of the goddess of wis- 
dom and of chastity.'* 

Oxa travellers are invited to the Landamman's house, 
where they spend some days. Arthur becomes intimate- 
ly acquainted with the sons of Arnold Biederman, joins 
with them in their athletic sports, and gains no small 
reputation for his activity and skilL A cousia of these 
ymm'g men, by name Rudolph of Donnerhuffd, is also 
intnduead to us, a youth of an ardent and ambitious 
temperament, and withal a passionate admirer of Aime 
of Geierstein. As might have been expected, Anhur 
and he are not at first disposed to regard each odier with 
^macfa oomfdaoency, and the consequence is, that almost 
at the very commencement of their acquaintance a chal- 
lenge is exchanged between them. Excellent as Sir 
Walter's descriptions in general are of combats of this 
kind, we do not think he has been often more soccessful 
than in kia aceoont of the dud whi^ took place batwten 



Arthur and Ruddph at sunrise^ in the court of the old 
Castle of Odetstein. The whole scene is so spirited, and 
can be read with so much interest as a detached incident, 
that we do not hesitate to extract it : 

*' Having hastily traversed the fidds and groves which 
separated the Landamman's residence from the old cas- 
tle of Gkierstdn, he entered the court-yard fhim the side 
where the castle overlooked the land ; and nearly in the 
same instant his almost gigantic antagonist, who looked 
vet more tall and budy by the pale morning light than 
he had seemed the preceding evening, appeared ascend- 
ing from the precarious hri^ beside the torrent, having 
reached Oderstdn by a different route from that pursued 
by the Englishman. 

'' The young champion of Berne had hanging along 
his hack one of those huge two-handed swords, the blade 
of which measured five feet, and which were wielded with 
both hands. These were almost universally used by the 
Swiss ; for, besides the impresdon which such weapons 
were calculated to make upon the array of Uie Ckrman 
men-at-arms, who^e armour was impenetrable to lighter 
swords, they were also well cdculated to defend moun- 
tain passes, where the great bodily strength and agility 
of those who bore them, enabled the combatants, in spite 
of their weight and length, to use them with much ad- 
dress and et^cL One of tliese gigantic swords hung 
around Rudolf Donnerhugd's n^, the point rattling 
against his heel, and the himdls extending itsdf over his 
left shoulder, considerably above his head- He-cairita 
another in his hand. 

'^ « Thou art punctual,' he called out to Arthur Phi. 
lipson, in a voice which was distinctly heard above the 
roar of the waterfall, which it seemed to rival in sullen 
force. *• But I judged thou wouldst come without a two- 
handed sword. There is my kinsman Ernest's,' he sdd, 
throwing on the ground the weapon whish he carried, 
with the hih towards the young Englishman. * Look, 
stranger, th&t thou disgrace it not, for my kinsman will 
never forgive me if thou dosL Or thou mayst have mine 
if thou likest it better.' 

^ The Englishman looked at the weapon with some 
surprise^ to the use of which he was totally unaccus- 
tomed. 

*' ^ The challenger,' h9 said, ' m all countries where 
honour is known, accepts the arms of the challenged.' 

^^ ' He who fights on a Swiss mountain, fights with a 
8W1SS brand,' answered Rudolf. * Think you our hands 
are made to handle penknives ?' 

*^ * Nor are ours made to widd scythes,' said Arthur | 
and muttered betwixt his teeth, as he looked at the swoid, 
which the Swiss continued to offer him * Usum non 
haheo^ I have not proved the weapon.' 

<« « Do you repent the bargain you have made ?' said 
the Swiss ; * if so, cry craven, and return in safety. Speak 
plainly, instead of prattling Latin like a deck or a sha. 
ven ononk.' 

^^ ^ No, proud man,' replied the EngUshman^ * I ask 
thee no forbearance. I thought but of a conahht between 
a shepherd and a gian(, in which God gar* the victory 
to him who had worse odds of weapons than laUs to ray 
lot to-day. I will fight as I stand ; my owa^ good sword 
shall serve my need now, as it has done hefcyre.' 

^^ ^ Content !>^But blame not me, who offered thee 
equality of weapons,' said the mountaineer. ^ And now 
hear me. This is a fight for life or death — yon water- 
fall sounds the alarum for our conflict.— Yes, old beh 
lower,' he continued, looking back, < it is long s^nce 
thou hast heard the noise of battle ; — and look at it ere 
we begin, stranger, for if you ia^ I will commit yout 
body to its waters.' 

^ < And if thou fall*st, pnmd Swiss,' answcwd Ar- 
thur, * as well I trust thy prsanmption leads to destmo^ 
tioo^ I will have thee buried in tiie church at Einsied- 
leo, where the prlsfts shall sing masses for thy soul— 
thy HvoJicnded aword ihaU be diiplayed above thy 
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grsTe, tod s icron AaSl tell the patwnger. Here liet a 
bear*8 cab of Berne, ilaln by Anbnr the Bnglishimui.* 

**> * The itone ii not in SwitKrUmd, rocky m it is,* 
said Rndolf, secirnfally, * that shall bear that inscrip- 
tion. Prepare thyself for battle.* 

*< The Englishman cast a calm and deliberate glance 
aronnd the scene of action— a ooart-yard, partly open, 
partly encninbered with ruins, in less and larger masses. 

<* Methinks, said he to himself, a master of his wea- 
pon, with the instructions of Bottafierma of Florence in 
nis remembrance, a light heart, a good blade, a firm 
hand, and a just cause, might make up a worse odds 
than two feet of steeL 

** Thinking thus, and imprinting on hit mind as 
moea as the time would permit, every circumstance of 
the locality around him which promised advantage in 
the combat, and taking his station in the middle of the 
court-yard where the £pround was entirely dear, he flung 
his doak from him, and drew his sword. 

^< Rudolph had at first believed that his foreign an- 
tagonist was an effeminate youth, who would be swept 
frmn before him at the first flourish of his tremendous 
weapon. But the firm and watdifiil attitude assumed 
by tne voong man, reminded the Swiss of the deflden- 
cies of hi^ own unwiddy implement, and made him de- 
termine to avoid any predpitation whidi might give ad- 
vantage to an enemy who seemed both daring rad vigi- 
lant He unsheathed his huge sword, by drawing it 
over the left shoulder, an operation which required some 
little time, and might have offered formidable advan- 
tage to his antagonist, had Arthur*s sense of honour 
permitted him to begin the attack ere it was completed. 
The Englishman remained flrm, however, until the 
Swiss, displaying bb bright brand to the morning sun, 
made tliree or four flourkihes'as if to prove its weight, 
and the fadllty with which he wielded it — then stood 
firm within sword-stioke of his adversary, grasping his 
weapon with both hands, and advandng it a little be- 
fore his body, with the blade pointed straight upwards. 
The Eofflishman, on the oontranr, carried his sword in 
one hand, holding it across his face in a horixontal po- 
sition, so as 10 be at once ready to strike, thrust, or 
parry. 

*^ « Strike, Englishman 1* said the Switzer, after they 
had confronted each other in this manner for about a 
minute. 

*« « The longest sword diould strike first,* said Ar- 
thur ; and the words had not lefr his mouth when the 
Swiss sword rose, and descended with a rapidity which, 
the wdght and siae of the weapon conddered, appeared 
portentous. No parry, however dexteroudy interposed, 
could have baffled the ruinous descent of that dreadful 
weapon, by which the champion of Berne had hoped at 
once to b^n the bsttle and end it. But young Philip- 
son -had not over-estimated the justice of his own qre, or 
the activity of his limbs. Ere the blade descended, a 
sodden spring to one dde carried him from beneath its 
heavy sway, an^ before the Swiss could again raise his 
tword alofti he reodved a wound, though a dight one, 
upon the left arm. Irritated at the failure and at the 
wound, the Switser heaved up his sword once more, and 
availing himsdf of a strength corresponding to his siie, 
he discharged towards hU adversary a sucoesdon of 
blows, downright, athwart, horiaontsl, and from left to 
right, with such surprising strength and velocity, diat 
it required dl the address of the young Englishman, by 
parrying, shifting, duding, or retreating, to evade a 
storm, of which every individud blow seemed suflkient 
todeave a solid rock. The Englishman was compelled 
to give ground, now backwards, now swerving to the 
one dde or the other, now availing himsdf of the frag- 
menu of the ruins, bat watching dl the while, with the 
utmost composure, the moment wlieo the strength of his 
enrsged enemy mighft become somewhat eihanstad, or 
when by some impraddent or frnloua blow he might 



agafai lay himsdf open to a dooeattadc. TheUtlerrf 
these advantages had nearij occurred, for id die aaiA 
oi his headkmg charge, the Switxsr stumbled over i 
large stone conwded among the long grass, and cr h 
could recover himself, received a severe blow across ibl 
head from his antagonist. It lighted upon hia bono.! 
the lining of which enclosed a small sted cap, ao ^ 
he escaped unwounded, and springing up, renewed tkr 
battle with unabated fory, thou^ it seemed to tk 
young Englishman with breath sooaewhat ahoct, wi 
blows dedt with more caution. 

** They were still oontendmg with equal fortaae,! 
when a stem voice, rising over the dash of awords, ii 
well as the roar of waters, cdled out in a mmmamfin 
tone, « On your lives, forbear !* ** 

It is the Landamman who intemtpts them, and d@ 
the lives of both sre probably saved. He was tndebcd 
for his knowledge that the rencontre was to take plaee t» 
the watchfril care of Anne of Geierstdn. 

The scene is now speedily changed. The Swin 
Cantons, provoked by some encroachments on ihat li- 
berties made by Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and one 
of his ministers, Archibdil Von Hagenbach, to wboa 
the Duke had intrusted the government of ibe frootiff 
town of La Perette, determine on sending a d e puud o a 
to the court of Charles, dther to obtain r ep a rati o n fit 
the injuries recdved, or to dedaie war in the name ef 
the Helvetian Cantons. The members of this depots, 
tion consist of Arnold Biederman, Rudolph Donaer. 
hugel, and three others. As the two EogUahmea sn 
dso on thdr way to the court of Charles, tliey agree is 
travel with the deputation ; and as Count Qdq steia , 
Anne*s frither and Arnold's brother, who baa attadid 
himself to the Duke of Burgundy, is anzions for ka 
daughter's return to the patemd rool^ she also proeteh 
dong with the rest, together with a female attcndaw 
And(aosrt of twenty or thirty young Swiss vdnnteen^ 
for the expedition is not without danger— complete the 
cavalcade. The remainder of the first, and the wiiolf 
of the second volume, is occupied with)«n ezoeediogly 
interesting and varied account of the different adTeoturo 
which overtake the deputation, or its indiddud merabcn, 
in the course of its progress. Among these may be men- 
tioned, in particular, the whole account of the ni^* 
watch in the old casde in the neighbourhood of file, 
induding the mysterious moonlight appearance of Anne 
of Oderstdn to Arthur, and Donnohngd's wild and 
wonderful narrative of the supemamrd dvcumstancei 
supposed to be connected witn her family. Anssg 
them, also^ must in a still more espedd manner be mca- 
tioneid all the scenes at the frontier town of La Ferctte, 
where we are made acqudnted with the fierodoos go- 
vernor, Archibald Von Hagenbach, Killan, hiii^Sic-lahm, 
a no less odious miscreant, and Prands Steinemhsrs, 
his executioner, who has already cut off tlie heads of 
dght men, each at a dngle blow, and is to reorive a 
patent of nobility as soon as he has performed the same 
office for the ninth. The English travdlers ^11 into the 
hands of these nouble persons, and are saved from deadi, 
after a succesdoo of the narrowest escapea, only by s 
generd rising of the inhabitants of the town, who have 
been long disgusted with tlie crudties perpetratad by 
thdr governor. 

The third volume collects all our former fneods la 
Strasburg, where the Duke of Burgundy has for the 
time fix^ his reddence ; end he is of count, anw^ 
anany other new dramoHt peraotut^ brought upon tke 
stsge, and a porcrdt sketched of him, vigo»us and csn- 
plets, as if iVesh from the pendl of Hans Holbein, Bat 
Iiere the incidents follow each other in such quick sac- 
cession, and the interest is so involved and wdl wmktd 
up, that we shall not diminish the vdue of its chsnss 
by breathing one word eonoeming it. We ars sum ssr 
veadars will thank us fbr ooz forbearance, and twi dm 
they may safidy trust to our prudence In fotncb 
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We iball not nj with whidi of Sir Walter*i former 
noreb we are iodlDed to dan ^ Anne of Oeientein, or 
the Meideo of the Mist;** bat this we will ny, that it 
will not lose its own peculiar attractions, though placed 
b J die side of anj of mem. Stamped of course with a few 
of the strong family traits which dtstinguiih all the 
Waverley Norels, it is ne?ertheless, in manj respects, 
Terj different from most of iu predecessors. There U a 
freshness in iU style,— « shnpltcity, but a completeness 
hi its characters,— a delighiml absence of effort, yet a 
continual production of strong effects,— which are all in 
admirable unison with the majestic beauty of the scenes 
among which the plot in laid, and by contempUting 
whidi the author*s mind was probably graduaUT im- 
bued with their influence. The manner in which the 
snpenatnnl appearances of the White Lady of Arend, 
in the ^ Monastery,*' is managed, has been often ob- 
jected to ; and perhaps one of the chief blemishes of 
^ Anne of Oeierstdn** is the attempt to make tu almost 
bdiere Uut Anne is not altogether earthly, and the nu 
ther awkward and nnsatisfiictory manner in which we 
are disabused of tliis bdieC This, howerer, m the pre- 
sent instance, is a very trifling defect; and truly glad are 
we to percdve (for it is a matter of European interest) 
that 8ir MFalter*s imaghution is as Tigorous as erer, 
and« did the fates pennit, could no doubt flow on, like 
a m^ty riTsr, broadly and njoicingly, a tboomndyean 
hencsy as it does at this da j. 



TaUs of Field and Flood; with Skeichet of L\fb at 
Home. By John Malcolm, Author of ^* Scenes of 
War,** ^ Reminiscences of a Campaign in the Pv- 
lenees and South of France,** &c dx. £dinburgL 
OUver and Boyd. 1829. Pp.329. 

. Ws hate no desire to meet with the man who will 
not read this book with pleasure. He must b^ a person 
something like Hsie, the murderer, with one eye con- 
sideribly liigber up in his head tiiain the other, a foog 
or two in hit u(^y mouth like the tusks of a wild boar, 
and a lopjr dii^y of unoomlwd tresses, tliick, wiry, 
and mattad. He most have spent his infimey in pluck- 
ing tiie winn off flies, and squeezing spiders to deaths— 
his boyhood in hunting cats, and depriving them of all 
their idne lives in slow successiooyjiis youth in drown- 
ing and lunging dogs,— and his manhood in knocking 
people's brams out in the dark. 

Seriously, this is a book of tales and sketdies which 
aU «^ the gentle and the good*' will peruse withddight 
In the first place, it is prose by a poet ; and all the 
world knows that no one can write prose, at least ima- 
ginntive pcose, so well as a poet. In the next plaoe^ it 
u audi prose as all men ought to try to write, but 
which few mere authors can w rite — na tur al, simple, 
and unaffected, containing the spontaneous fteliogs 
of the writer in language found without an eflfort. 
And Ui the third and last place, it is prose thickly 
studded with thon^its whi» are in their spirit and 
essence, if not in uasa outward shme and garb, foatry. 
To descend moie to particulars:— The volume contains 
nineteen sketches, which may be divided into Tales, Co- 
mic Pieces, Sentimental Pieosa, and ]>escriptive Pieces. 
Tlwre are six talcs, and their titles are— Francesca Za- 
mora— The Secvet of the Sea— The Parting and Re- 
turn—The Soldier's Grave— Helen Waters— and the 
Brothers. They are all short, and characterised by 
grent simpUdCT of plot, pure fading, and natural pa- 
thos. Mr Malcolm never aims at exdting interest by 
any highly-wrought story ; he fods that the human 
hart, in its best and healthiest state, may be easily 
touched ; and, discarding the too conmion stimulus of 
extravagant and distort passion, he needs not 
the idd of the dagger and the bowl to inrest with a 
tokUr intsnal the grieft whidi, in the oidinarj course 



of Ufe, too frequently assail humanity. There are 
five comic pleco, entitled. An Orkney Wedding— 
The Borough— Jack 0*Flanagan— The Bachdor— 
and The Young Poet. Our author has a great deal 
of quiet humour, and gives it out in the most efiective 
of all ways, as if there was nothing humorous about it. 
The <' Orkney Weddmg,** and •' The Borough,** in par- 
ticular, contain many things equal to some of the hap- 
piest touches of Washington Inring. There are four sen- 
timental pieces^The Bivouack — London.— First Love 
—and Somes of Memory. These differ from the tales 
only in this, that they contain no story. Ther aie full 
of tender and interesting reflections, calculated to soften 
and refine the heart. The descriptive pieces are like- 
wise four in number, and are called— Lifo in Camp — A 
Tnp to Paris — Recollections of Irdsnd— «nd A Day in 
the Orkneys. Like all the rest, they do much credit to 
Mr Maloolm*s genius. 

It wiU be seen by the account we have thus given of 
the contents of this handsome volume (which is just on 
the eve of publication) that they are of a varied and most 
agreeable kind, and will afibrd as entertaining light read- 
ing as one could wish to while away a summer's day 
with. To make good our words, we shall present a few 
extracts. We l>e^ with a comic sketch, and beg to in- 
troduce oar readers to 

AV ORXVET WEDDIVO. 

**Upon entering the withdrawing-room, whidi the 
good people with admirable modeaty call (he hen^ we 
take our seats among the elders and chiefs of the people, 
and drink to the hedth of the young couple in a glass 
of delicious Hollands, which, unlike Macbeth*s * Amen,* 
does not stick in our throats, although we are wdl aware 
that it never paid duty, but was slily smuggled over sea 
in a Dutch lugger, and safdy stowed, during some dark 
night, in the caves ot the more remote idancU. 
I M ^1,0 der^rman having now arrived, the company 
assembled, and the ceremony of marriage being about to 
take place, the parties to be imited walk in, accompanied 
by the best man and bride*s maid,— those important 
functionaries, whose business it is to pull off tlie gloves 
from the right hands of thdr constituents, as soon as 
the order is given to * join hands ;* but this they find 
to be no easy matter, for at that eventful part of the cere- 
mony their efibrts are long baffled, owing to the tightness 
of the gloves. While they are tugging away to no pur- 
pose, the bridegroom looks chagrined, and the bride is co- 
vered with blushes; and when at last the operation is accom 
plished, and perseverance crowned with success, the con- 
fudon of the scene seems to iuve infected the person, who 
thus blunders through the ceremony :— ^ Bridegroom,* 
quoth he, * do you take the woman whom you now hold 
by the hand to be your lawful married hatband V To 
which interrogation the bridegroom having nodded an 
aflirmative, the parson percdvcs his mistsle, and calls 
out, « Wife, I mean.*— ^ Wife, I mean,' echoes the 
brid^TOom ; and the whole company are in a titter. 

^ But, thank Heaven, the affiur is got over at last ; 
and the bride bdog well aaluted, a Ivrge rich cake is 
broken over her head, the fragments of which are the 
subject of a scramble among the by-standers, by whom 
they are picked up as predous relics, having power to 

Krodoce love-dreams. And now the married pair, fol- 
iwed by the whole company, set off to churdi, to be 
kirkedf as the phrase is. A performer on the riolin, 
not quite a Rossini, heads the procession, and plays a 
variety of appcopriate aiss, until he reaches tlie diurch- 
door. As soon as tbe party have entered and taken their 
seats, the parish-cferk, in a truly impresdve and ortho- 
dox tone of voice, leads a certahi portion of Scripture, 
wherein wives are enjoined to be obedient to thdr hus- 
bands. The service is condoded with a ptalm, and the 
whole party march back, headed as before by the mud- 
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** Upon Tetaraing from ehurch, die oompiny pailiike 
of 8 cold conation, called the hansel, which is dMtribu- 
ted to each and all by the biide*t mother, who ibr the 
time obtains the elegant designation of hanseUwife. The 
refreshments consist of cheese, old and new, cut down in 
large slices, or rather janks, and placed apon oat and 
batlejr cakes, some of the former being abont an inch 
thick, and called tnoddiea. These delicate viands are 
washed down with copious libations of new ale* which 
is banded about in a large wooden vessel, having three 
handles, and prdeped a ffirfe4ugged cog. The ethe- 
rial beverage is seasoned with pepper, ginger, and not* 
m^, and mtckened with eggt, and pieces of toasted bis- 
cuit 

'^ These nrdiminaries being concluded, the eompsny 
adjourn to the barn, where the music strikes up, and the 
dvicing oonunences with what is called the Bride's Red; 
after which, two or three )roung men take possession of 
the floor, which they do not resign untU they have 
danced with every woman present; they then give pUct 
to others, who pass through the same ordeal, and so on. 
The dance becomes then more varied and generaL Old 
men and young ones, maids, matrons, and grandmother*, 
min^ in its mases. And oh ! what movements are 
there, what freaks of the * fantastic toe,* what goodly 
figures and glorious gambols in a dance, compwed to 
which, waltz is but the shadow of joy, and quadrille the 
feeble effort of mirth upon her last legs. 

^ Casting an eye, however, upon tlw various perfbrm- 
ers, I cannot but observe tliat the old people seem to have 
monopolized all the airs and graces ; for while the young 
maidens slide through the reel in the most quiet and un- 
ottentationa way, and then keep bobbing opposite lo 
their partners in sll the monotony of die back-step, their 
more gifted grandmothers figure away in quite another 
style. With a length of waist which our modem belles do 
not wish to possess, and an under figure which they can- 
not, if they would, even with the aid of pads, but whidi 
is, nevertheless, the true oourt-ahape, rendering the hoop 
unnecessary, ^nd whidi is, moreover, increaxd by the 
swinging appendages of huge scarlet pockets, stuffed 
with bread and cheese, behold them sideling up to their 
partners in a kind of echetton movement, spreading out 
their petticoats like sails, and then, as if seized with a 
sudden fit of bashfulness, making a hasty retreat rear- 
wards. Back diey go at a round trot ; and seldom do 
they step until their career of retiring modesty ends in a 
somerset over the sitters along the sides of the room. 

*^ The old men, in like nmnner, possess similar advan* 
tages over the young ones ; the latter being sadly inferior 
to diehr seniors in address and attitudes. Nor is tikis much 
to be wondered at, the young gentlemen having passed 
most of their summer vacations at Dav»*s Straits, where 
their society consisted chieflv of bears ; whereas the old 
ones are men of the world, having in early life entered 
the company's service, (I do not mean that of the Bast 
Indies, but of Hudson's Bay,) where their manners must, 
no doubt, have been highly polished by their intercourse 
with the Squaws, and all the beauty and fiohion of that 
interesting country. 

^^ Such of them as have sojourned there are called North, 
westers, and are distinguished by that modest assurance 
and perfect ease and self-possession, only to be acquired 
by mixing frequently and fredy in the best sodety. In- 
deed, one would suppose that their manners were formed 
upon the model of the old French school, and queues 
are in general use among them ; not, however, those of 
the small pigtail kind, but ones whidi in siiape and size 
strongly resemble die Bologna sausage.'* 

But it is impossible, in our limited space, to do Mr 
Malcolm jusdoe, by merdy selecting a pardcnlsr tale or 
sketch. One of the chief charms <^ his volume Is ^e 
sweet flowers of sentiment that enamd every page. This 
we coned veto be the distingubhiog feature of his style. 
He tells no intricate and pulse^ezdting stories— he sIms 



at no prafondiqr or daszUng originality of 
he contents himself with bvsathing over feda 

the almost feminhie grace of a gentle and polished 

The only deviation from this predominating tone of tbc 
work, consists in the occasional introduction of a vcsy f». 
lidtous strain of humour. We have singled oat a good 
number of short detached passages, both grave nod g^, 
and by stringing them together in the following fashkB, 
without observing any parucular order, we think ve ahaii 
be able to convey a correcter idea of Mr Malooloa'aa^ls 
than by any other mode of extract : 

A WEDDING SUPPER IK OaKVET.— ^* At leogtb 
the supper is snnounced, and a rich repast it is ; ^oartefs 
of muttoa boiled and roasted, flocks of fat bena, in mar- 
shelled ranks, flanked with roasted gee9<e^ luxmionalf 
swimming in a savoury sea of oiled butter, form the eiUe 
of the feast ; from which all manner of vegetables ase 
entirely exduded, being cooddered as much too bumble 
for such an occadon. The company do ampie joatice t» 
the hospitdity of thdr entertainers ; and even the biide, 
considering the ddicacy of her dtuadon, haa already ex- 
ceeded all bounds of moderation. This, however, is 
endrely owing to her high sense of politoieas ; for ahe 
conceives that it would be rude in her to decline eating 
as long as she is asked to do so by the various cmrvesk 
But now I redly begin to be aUwmed for her ; abeady 
has she dispatched six or seven servioes of animal food, 
and is even now essaying to di»joint the leg and wing of 
a goose; but, thank Heaven! in attempting to cat 
through the bone, she has Upset her plate, and tranafsf 
red its contents into her lap; which circumstasoe, I 
trust, she will condder a provldeotid warning to cat no 
more.*' 

A PowEBFiTL Preacher—" ' Ah, dr !' 
ed the elder, in the tone of pathetic reoollectioa, 
late minister was the man ! He was a poorfu* preacher ; 
for V -the short dme lie delivered dw Wesd amang sa, 
he ktMckedlhree pulpits to pieces, and dang the gnu 
oat o* ive Bibles !"* 

A Recruit.— << *■ Shoulder arms !* exdaimed the 
Captdo, in a voice intended to resemble thunder; bat 
the execution of the order was any thing but dnah»> 
neoos ; and one man, it was observed, was sdll ^ scaad-> 
ing at ease.* Upon being diattenged by the Ceptain, 
kA asked why he had not * shouldered* along widi the 
rest, « What the ddPs a* the haste, (quodi ' 
ye wait dU a body tak* a snuff r ** 

Tea and Ti7Rn.out. — *' The evening 
ments were of that kind denominated ^ Tea and Turn- 
out,* — a mode of treating one*s friends having the 
show of hospitality, but dmying the power thereof Tea 
and Turn-out I— ^ntk resder, only think of such « 
hoax. My blood yet runs cold at the thoiisht.-Tea 
and Tum-ont ! Eurly in the forenoon, a maid-scrvant, 
all smiles and roses, would enter and present a ^t pa- 
per card, whereon the e3re caught the words ^ Compii. 
ments,— ^company at tea, — spend die evening,* Ac the 



last words seeming to insinuate a delicate hint of tap. 
per ; but thus it is that our fediags are cmelly sported 
with, and hopes are exdted whidi are never intended to 
be realized. In consequence of sudi jpromissofyaioies, 
how often have I arisen from a comfortable finside at 
home, have adjourned to a cold room above itatra, and 
dressed for supper, when, alas I supper was not ifretasotf 
for me. The fesdvities of the evenmg oommenoed aboat 
six or seven o*dock, according to the rank of our enter- 
tainers ; and as it sddom happened that any waiCen 
were in attendance to hand about the tea, an exceUeat 
opportunity was afforded to our Lotharios of showing 
thdr Bttendon to the ladies in that way ; but in doiag 
the thing with an air, the consequence frequendy wss, 
that the fair ones received into their laps, in»tead of thdr 
hands, diedegant china vases, together with thdr scald- 
ing contents. Next were presented varioaa kinds «f 
rich aw e s t b r sa d , pteasant indeed to the eye, bat» vp<B*| 
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WMiwir MqaatDtaoett, battijring m air of sati^iiity ott 
akosatfacr agneaUe. As toon m the nfrcshmeott of 
the eveDiiig were over, the converBatioD became general, 
mad •ceaabnaUj partUuiar: oar absent friends were 
not forgotun, nor were their moat private and delicate 
ooiMerns overlooked. About nine o*dock a general 
rising took place, which, not being resisted on toe part 
of mw eatsitaioers, we read oar &te in each odier*s eyes, 
and made a Mmoltaoeous movement towarda the door ; 
whenee, with iU-suppresaetf chagrin, we descended into 
the atreet, and made the best of our way home.'* 

WsLLiireTOir. — ''*' Passing along, amidst the vast 
and unknown crowd, I lecognMe a face of which even 
the gUmce of a moment awakens a world of proud and 
gkmoiis leooUeeUons. Fourteen jrears have now rolled 
mmmj since I laat beheld it, and then but for an instant, 
aa it shot past me through the blaze of battle, and 
▼aniahcd in its storm ; but no one who has once seen, 
can ever feiget that of the Duke of Wdlington : it is, 
nMfvovar, but little changed, and still wears the same 
I^acid amile, and calm'd^nity, which never for a mo- 
ment forsook it, even in the mortal struggle and earth- 
^oake shock of battle.*' 

Tac ScKVEi OF Childbood. — ^* Let not him 
who has sojourned in a distant land give way to his 
kmgiiigs to revisit the scenes of his chiUiioed, and re- 
tzmoe the walks of his youth,— let him keep the moun- 
taliM and the sea betwixt him and his plsM of birth. 
Shrined in his heart, and glawing with the light of 
happier days, lies that fairy-laad of memory ; but to 
rarisit its scenes would be to dash the picture with 
shade, and to strike out from it the fair familiar faces 
that gladden our dreams, or touch them with the dreary 
traoea of time, — let him therefore enjoy the beauteous 
Tiaioa as it exists in memory, but not seek to view the 
reality with a faded eye, and a disenchanted heart** 

PBms La. Chaiss — .<' Pare La Ghaisa is a ploaauie 
ground of graves, a succession of trees and' ttmbs, a 
blending of beanty and desolation, where the palo monu- 
mental ranges are veiled with bough and blossom, and 
garlanded with wreaths of flowers. Perhaps there is 
too nroah of this . .too much of a baby cheat— in dress- 
ing up the grave in a gay attire ; yet, upon the whole, 
the eoeet is pleasing, and, I think, takes away rather 
ftam the horrors, than the solemnity, of the last abode.'* 
LOFK — «* It is the general belief of the world, that 
lore cannot exist without hope. Of the falsehood of 
this opinion, bear witness, ye countless tombs, decked 
with its garlands, and watered with its tears.*' 

A CoLoiTEL's Wit.— <« The colonel's wit could not 
ocrtahily be said to be superficial, at leaat it did not lie 
upon the surf^ ; on the contrary, it was too deep to 
be perceived, or appreciated by any officer in the regi- 
msBt, with the single exception of the adjutant, who 
generally sea ted himself at the mess-table on the cob- 
nel's left hand, and was the first who, by his laugh, an- 
aouDced to the wondering mess that a good thing had 
been said. Regularly as the responses of the d^k in 
the service of the church, or as uiunder follows lighu 
ningy did the adjutant's roar follow the colonel's fluh ; 
and as not to be delighted at the joke of a conmiaading 
oflker would at once indicate a want of taste, policy, and 
politeness, no sooner did the adjutant make the accus- 
tomed signal, than we took the time firom him, and the 
ready laugh ran along the table in the manner of %fiu 

bEcovD SxouT— k'^ Oh I may'st thou never know, 
as I do, from fearful experience, that the gift of pre- 
scisnee is a curse. Others have their days devoted to 
joy, and nights redeemed tnm caze; but to me, from the 
visitationa of the phantom future, no time or place is 
sacred. In-the brightness of the morn, I see the gloom 
of the coming eve, and in the lustres of the festal hall, 
the gkre of the dim dead-lights. In the beaming eye 
and the face of bloom, I bmUd the wan cheek and the 



benighted ball, and in the bridal robe the long listless 
shroud. Even now it is swathed breast-h%h around 
yon yeong sailor, whose phantom is gliding past me in 
pale similitude, all dripping from toe co^ sea wave ; 
and he, unconscious theieof, is reveUing through * the 
dance, while death is at the door.' " 

FiBST LoFB.—^* First Love I thou visitant from 
heaven I whither art thou fled, with all thine angel- 
retinue of nameless, undefined, but blessed emotious ? 
Where now the flushings of the cheek, the wild beatings 
of the heart, the sweet ddirium, and the trance of joy ? 
They an gone— all gone ! all, save their meoKiry, 
whiai rises through the ' shades of other years,' on the 
hour of reverie, and the lonely night." 

We take leave of this volume, assuring its author that 
we never meet him but with pleissore, whether in prose 
or verse, and hoping that he will soon again present us 
with some mora of both. 



1^0 Foreign Quarterlp Review. JVo. VIL Pub' 
lithed in Aprils 1829. Treuttd and Wttrtz, TreuU 
tel, jun. and Richter, London. ! 

The Foreign Review^ and Continental Miscelkmjh \ 
No. VI. Aprils 1829. Black, Young, and Young, i 



Wz have been told by those minute and curious in- 
veetigatoa, called entomologists, that certain, insects { 
are found, on being viewed through a microscope, to I 
be subject, in their turn, to the annoyance of yet more 
diminutive parasitical animals. We must confess that 
we never set about reviewing reviews, without being re- 
minded of this fact, which, indeed, seems to be only one 
exemplification of die great law of nature, that we must 
all prey upon one another. 

We class the two periodicals whose names appear at 
die head of this article together, because they stand in 
the relation of a doaer rivalry than any other works of 
the kind, and challenge a perpetual comparison. Out 
of respect for seniority, we begin with the Foreign Quar- 
terly. This Number contains, in the first place> two 
able and instructive historical articles, which are,-lArt. 
I. on Sismondi's History of France, — a just apprecia- 
don of that author's meriu and defiscts ; and Art. VIII. 
on Von Hammer's History of the Ottoman £mpire. 
Art. VI. isaSutistical Account of Mexico, replete with 
information. Art. V. is rather a poor article, a propos 
of the «« Causes criminelles cd^bres." Art. IV. con- 
tains a great deal of interesting details respecting the 
old Scandinavian mythology. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that in this Number of the Review there is abun- 
dance of good solid materials. Then, for light reading, 
we have in Art. II. a pleassmt catalogue raieonnie of 
Dutch poets, which, however, has failed to convince 
us that there is much poetry among them ; — in Art. 
III. an eloquent exposition of the ancient national 
poetry of Spain ; — and in Art. VII. a criticism of the 
works of Victor Hugo, which reminds us stronglv of the 
manner of an amiable and ingenious friend, rather ad- 
dicted to Devil's elixir, and such pernicious poutions. 
There is, lastly, an article on the lau Catholic Ques- 
tion, which, notwithstanding the apology prefixed, does 
seem to us out of place in the Fore%n Quarterly Re- 
view. 

The Foreign Review contains two political articles — 
Art. I. on the affairs of Russia ; and Art. VII. on the 
difference between our King and the young Duke of 
Brunswick— remarkable only for the virulence of their 
vituperation. Art. VIII. is a review of Ouizot's His- 
tory of Englsnd, from the accession of Charles I. to the 
restoration of Charles II. It is superscribed (rather 
absurdly) Ouisot, English Revolution of 1688, and is 
liable to nearly the same objection as the Foreign Quar- 
tedy's dissertatioo upon Catholic emandpatioo. Art. 
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II. on SymbolUin and Mythology, and Art. IV. oa 
Aiabian literature, aie too pedantic to be amoting, and 
too superficial to be instructive. Art. V. Hiatonr of the 
Roman Law, is rather insipid. But by fiur the best 
articles in the Number are— Art III. on Klopstock^s 
Life and Odes ; and Art VI. on Voltaire. Were we 
not afraid of compromising our critical reputation, in 
the event of our being mistaken, we would say that they 
strike us as coming horn the same pen — that of an au- 
thor of conceptions as magnificent, of glimpses into 
the hidden workings of the human heart as deep, as any 
critic of the day ; though his works be defaced occasion- 
ally by clumsy attempts at wit, of which he has not one 
particle in his composition ; and by a spirit of mysti- 
cism, engendered and fostered by an overweening re. 
liance on his own powers, and contempt for the opinions 
of others. Upon the whole, although we fed ourselvet 
bound, on this occasion, to award the priie to the Fo- 
reign Quarterly, it has (owing solely to the two articles 
last mentioned) been closely contested. The minor de- 
tails of both works— the short reviews of the one, and 
the critical sketches and miscellaneoua literary no- 
tices of the other, are much upon a par. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



REMINISCENCES OP FORMER DAYS. 

KT FIRST ZKTEaVlEW WITH ALLAK CUNKIXO- 
HAM. 

J?y, the EUrick Shepherd. 

Ome 4ay about the beginning of Autumn, tome 
three-and-twenty years ago, as I was herding my mas- 
ter's ewes on the great &)! of Queensberry, in Niths- 
dale, I perceived two men coming towards me, who ap- 
peared to be strangers. I taw, by their way of walk- 
ing, they were not shepherds, and could not conceive 
what the men were seeking there, where there wis nei- 
ther path nor aim toward any human habitation. 'How- 
ever, I stood sUring about me, till they came up, al- 
ways ordering my old dog Hector to silence in an 
authoriutive style, he being the only servant I had to 
attend to my orders. The men approached me rather 
in a breat^iless state, from climbing the hilL The one 
was a tall thin man, of a fairish complexion, and plea- 
sant intelligent features, seemingly approaching to rorty, 
and the other a dark ungainly youth of about eighteen, 
with a boardly frame for his age, and strongly marked 
manly features. The very model of Bums, and exactly 
such a man, as that, had they been of the same age, it 
would not have been easy to have distinguished theime 
from the other. 

The eldest came up and addressed me frankly, ask- 
ing if I was Mr Harkness*s shepherd, and if my name 
was James Hogg ? to both of which queries I answered 
cautiously in the aflirmative, for I was afraid they were 
come to look after roe with an accusation rcj^irding 
some of the lasses. The younger stood at a respectful 
distance, as if I had been the Duke of Queensberry, in- 
stead of a ragged servant lad herding sheep upon it 
The other seizeid my hand, and Baid,>< Well, then, shr, 
I am glad to see you. There is not a man in Scotland 
whose hand I am prouder to hold.** 

I could not say a single word in answer to this ad- 
dress ; but when he called me Si a, I looked down at 
my bare feet and ragged coat, to remind the man whom 
he was addressing. But he continued, ^^ My name is 
James Cunningham, a name unknown to you, though 
yours is not entirely so to me ; and this is my youngest 
brother Allan, the greatest admirer that you have on 
earth, and himself a young aspiring poet of some pro- 
mise. You will be so kind as excuse this intrusion of 



ours on yooY ioUtode, Ibr, in tmtii, I oonld g«i no 
either night or day with Allan, tali I C 4 >n »mf 
come and see yon.** 

I then stepped down the hill to where AIlsoi 
ningham still stood, with his weather-beaten dicdi «»• 
ward me, and, seisiog his hard brawny hand, 1 gave H 
a hearty shake, saying something as kind as I wsm able, 
and, at the same time, I am sure as stupid as it p om a 
bjy could be. From that moment we were friends s fiar 
Allan has none of the proverbial Scottish cauttoo aboot • 
him ; he is all heart together, without reserve either of , 
expression or manner : you at once see the unaffected be- 
nevolence, warmth of feeling, and firm tndepcn4lcoce, at 
a man conscious of his own rectitude and mcwtal ener- 
gies. Young as he was, I had heard of bia name, al- 
though slightly, and, I think, seen one or two of Ins 
juvenile pieces. Of an elder brother of Us, ThaaoM 
Mauncey, I had, previous to that, conceived a very hig^ 
idea, and I always marvel how he could possibly pot lus 
poetical vein under lock and key, as he did all at ooee ; 
for he certainly then bid fair to be the first of Soottah 
bards. 

I had a small bothy npon the liUl in whi^ I took my 
breakfast and dmner on wet days, and rested myael^ It 
was so small, that we had to walk in on all-fouza ; aad 
when we were in, we could not get up oar beada any 
way, but in a sitting posture. It was exactly mj own 
len^, and, on the one side, I had a bed of mriieB, 
which served likewise as a seat ; on this we aU three 
sat down, and there we spent the whole afternoon, — and, 
I am sure, a happier gvsup of three never met on the 
hill of Queeosbeiry. Allan brightened up prodigloiiily 
after he got fsirly into the dark bothy, repeating all his 
early pieces of poetry, and part of his brolher*s, to am. 
The two brothers ps^k heartily, and without leaerve, 
of my scrip and bottle of sweet milk, and the elder Mr 
CuttDiqgham had a strong bottle wtthhim — I hatofcrgai 
whtfCber it was brandy or rum^ but I remember it was 
excessively good, and helped to keep up our spirits to 
a late hour. Thus began at that bothy in the wildeneas 
a friendship, and a mutual attachment between two 
aspiring Scottish peasants, over which the dudow of a 
cloud hu never yet passed. 

From that day forward I failed not to impnove my 
acquaintance with the Cunninghams. I virtted diem 
several times at Dalswinton, and never missed an op- 
portunity of meeting with Allan when it was in my 
power to do so. I was astonished at the luzurioosaess 
of his fancy. It was boundless ; bat it was the loxoxy 
of a rich garden overrun with rampant weeds. Ue was 
likewise Uien a great mannerist in expression, and no 
man could mistake his verses for those of any ether 
man. I remember of seeing some imitations of Otsisa 
by him, which I thought exceedingly good; and it 
struck me that that style of composition was pccoliacly 
fitted for his vast and fervent imagination. 

When Ciomek*s Nithsdale and Galloway Relics cane 
to my hand, I at once discerned the strains of my firiead, 
and I cannot describe with what sensations of delight I 
first heard Mr Morrison read the Mermaid of OaUoway, 
while at every verM I kept naming the autlior. It had 
long been my fixed opinion, that if a person could oooe 
succeed in the genuine ballad style, his muse was ade- 
quate for any other ; and afier seeing AUan's strsios in 
that work, I concluded that no man could caknUfee what 
he was capable of. 

I continued my asseverations to all my iodmate 
friends, that Allan Cunningham woe ihe author tf 
all that wot beautiful in the vork. Gray, who had sn 
attachment to Cromek, denied it posidvely on his friend*! 
authority. Orieve joined him. Morrison, I saw, had 
strong lurking suspicions ; but then he stickled fior the 
ancient genius of OaUoway. When I went to Sir Wel- 
ter Scott, (then Mr Scott,) I found hhn decidedly of fk 
same opinion; and be said he wished to Godwshid 
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that TaluaUe and origiiul young man fkirlj oat of 
Cromek^s hiuida again. 

I next wrote a review of the work, in which I laid the 
aaddle on the right hone, and nent it to Mr Jeffrey ; 
bat, after retaining it for tome time, he returned it with 
a iH»te« saying, that he had read over the article, and 
was oonvioced of the fraud which had been attempted to 
be played off on the public, but be did not think it wor- 
thy of •zpotnxe* I have tht article, and card, by me 
to thia day. 

Mr Cunningham's ityle of poetry is greatly changed 
for the better of late. I have never seen anv improve 
so maeh. It is free of all tliat crudeness and manner. 
ism that oaee marked it so decidedly. He is now uni. 
fonnly lively, serious, descriptive, or pathetic, as he 
diangca his subject ; but formerly he jumbled all these 
together, as in a boiling caldron, and when once he be. 
gan, it was tmpotsible to calculate where or when he 
was going to end. If these reminiscences should meet 
hia friMidly eye, he will pardon them, on the score that 
they are the effusioos of a heart that loves to dwell on 
some scenes of our former days. James Hogo. 

Mount Benger^ Map 6, 1829. 



SPRING MEDITATIONS. 
Bp the Rev. Dr Morehead. 



• seer.iM 

None Ihmdeat alTa^ nuoc Ibnnoriiriinm anntu. 

ViKO. EeU S. 

Althouoh the approach of Spring has been a fa. 
wonrite subject with the poets, and with meditative 
writers, ever since verse or prose were resorted to as ve. 
hides for sensibility and emotion, yet it is a subject 
which never palls upon the reader, but always comes 
with an aspect of freshness and novelty. The season 
iueU^ indeed, xetums every year, like a new «reati#n ; 
and although it is invariably. attended with the iamt 
general features— of the revival of the fields—the bud. 
ding of the t rees t he woods changing from the duU hue 
of winter into the most refreshing green— and the glow of 
beauty over all the face of nature-^here is still something 
so miiaculons in the change, that it constantly strikes 
the very dullest minds with some feeling of surprise, 
and evcnr one is ready again to surrender his imagina- 
tion to all the pleasing and delightful sentiments which 
the season engenders. Amidst a general similarity, too, 
there is always a great variety in all the particulus of 
natural processes. Since the beginning of the world, 
there has been no yesr the exact image of another ; the 
same progress of decay and renewal has ever gone on, 
yet'attended with very different circumstances. The win- 
ter sometimes suddenly disappears, and the whole beauty 
of creation breaks forth at once : at other times, aoain, 
an imnatural duration is given to the season of colaand 
dreariness, and nature seems to have laid aside htr ge- 
nial powers, and to be frustrated in all her attempts to 
rise from h^ tomb. 

The present season has been one of this last descrip- 
tioii. It is now the begij»ning of May, and, instead of 
having made any advance ioto the gorgeous splendours 
of Summer, we are only yet in the first openings of the 
Spriiur. It is not many days ago since tne snow-flakes 
were flying around us,-lthe flowers, with which the gar- 
dens liad begun to bloom, had a ch^rless and pitiful 
aspect, while their tender heads were shaken by the chill 
and nngenial gales. The young leaves seemed inclined 
to draw back again under the bark, from which their 
first tips were starting ; and it is only within a day or 
two that a more decided progress has been apparent.* 
that, when the evening comes, we think a change has 
been made smoe the morning — the rich crimson of some 
fjroit blossoms opened a little farther from their cover- 
ing—and a gayer fringe of green crept over the dry 



twigs of the woods. Every shower now seems to draw 
up vegetation from the fields, and when the sun looks 
out between the intervals of the rains, his beams lighten 
up a more beautiful and glorious world. A season of 
this kind, with all its melancholy of hope deferred, is 
perhaps more interesting than one which advances more 
according to rula. Its slightest improvement is a mat- 
ter of deep interest. Almost eveiy single leaf has a 
charm. \ve do not, in these circumstances, look upon 
nature in the mass, but we watch every new production, 
with something of the feeling with which a mother hangs 
over the cradle of a sickly ^ild. Every tinge of a deep- 
er dye is a promise of better days, like the olive leaf 
brought by the dove into the ark. Thus there are no 
aspects of nature that are not profoundly beautiful^ be- 
cause there are none that do not teem with the most 
lovely associations ; and which, when pursued through 
all their moral analogies, do not open upon the thought, 
ful mind, the most l:^peful views of Providence and of 
man. 

The untutored manners, or brutal habits, of unculti- 
vated men, often occasion an utter despair even in per- 
sons of philanthropy — if they are of too fastidious and 
delicate a spirit — of any improvement taking place 
among them, and they are apt to leave them to idl 
the vices and miseries of their condition, without ma- 
king even an effort for their relief. Yet, under the rude- 
ness of the winter rind, long as it may be of softening 
and bursting, the production is forming of the most 
beautiful and delicate leaves and petals, and the finest 
tinges of colour are evolring, and a paradise of beauty 
is breaking out from the most rugged knots of the 
gnarled oak. Why then despair, that the coarseness 
of rude minds, which mav seem to be aealed in igno- 
rance, or even fettered in chains of vice, may^ under the 
culture of Christianity, and of an improving age, refine 
into much polish even of external aspect, — Sat neat and 
cleanly habits may come in the place of slattern and sloven- 
ly ones, — that the iahabitanu of a villsge may at last 
vie in ah that is reallv polite and oourteoiia,.witfa those of 
a court» — and that with all these outward improvemepts, 
those of the heart and the understanding may keep pace ? 
I hope much from the attention in the present age paid 
to the education of the poor— an attention which is now, 
in our populous cities, where the parents cannot them, 
selves look after their children, seeking and saving them 
from destruction, bodily and mental, in the first openinn 
of infancy, — and is in our villages bestowing upon the 

f>easant boys and girls an education which might serve 
or the elementary traiping of princes. I cannot help 
fancying to myself, that whatever is ofibisive in the 
rusticity of Scottish manners, will, under such training, 
be speedily dispelled ; and when I meet, where I now 
resioe, the village children, on their way fo tbd from 
school, and witnesa their civil address, which rather en* 
bances than impairs their native simplicity, I can ima- 
gine something like a classical character and elegance 
intermingling with our psstoral manners. 

The severity of the Scottish Reformation discarded all 
the gayer scenes of the superstition which it superseded. 
Some of these still remain in England, too, interwoven, 
I believe, with the pleasing remnants of Paganism. We 
have no Maypole in Scotland— no Queen of the May — 
none of the rustic tlieatric represenutions which might 
have been the origin of the drama of antiquity. I fear 
most of our meetings of the youths of both sexes termi- 
nate in coarser and less innocent relaxations, from the 
want of those more elegant and imagmative amusements. 
But, with the advancement of education, a happier and 
more refined taste in pleasures will be introduce ; and 
dance in the open field, by the side of rustic streams, 
and where the broom and wild roses supply natural 
wreathes for the heads of the maidens, will take the 
place of the crowded bam or the steaming alehouse. 
If these changes should ever be realised, there would 
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be DO need for the erection of a Mtypole in the beauti- 
ful village above alluded to. Nature has erected one, 
the most splendid and gorgeoua that was ever danced 
round by shepherdesses or bj fairies; and the chill 
Df the year seems to have had no effect in repressing 
Its almost supernatural glorv. It is, a sycamore tree, of 
a very peculiar kind, wbien, in its first bursting into 
foliage, seems to be one man of the most living gold, 
and throws off the sunbeams in dyes the most aecord- 
ant to the source of light from which they come, and 
to the delicate season of young and dancing leaves. 
Different places are remarkable tot their diflfbrent beau- 
ties ; but X will venture to say there is no such tree 
to be seen as this sycamore— not for its st^ though 
that is venerable— nor for iu form, though that is syra. 
metrical and complete-^Tbut for that tinge of glory which 
Bits upon it, and which seems almost to belong to a 
brighter world. Ther3 is nothing, indeed, so sacred or 
BO marvellous which I could not imagine it to represent 
It might be the tree of good and evil in the midst of 
the primeval Paradi8e-«Ar it might bear the golden fruit 
in the garden of the Uesperides — or it might produce 
the golden bouglts which were borne as gifts to Proser- 
pine by those who were £svoured with the permission 
to descend into the lower regions. There is almost in 
its aspect an appearance of life and intelli^ce ; and I 
should be afraid to pluck a branch from it, lest drops 
of blood and a human voice should follow from fne 
wound. It is around its sacred trunk that I would have 
the youthy and the maidens of the tillage to assemble, 
and card songs expresnve of the pure iSections of the 
heart, and join in the dances of gaiety and innocence. 
I know I may be thought an enthusiast in my hopes 
of the improvement of the world; but we shall see. 
^^ In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is 
cahn and pleasant, it were an injury and suUenness 

r' Mt nature not to go out, and see her richoi, and par- 
in her rejoicing with heaven and earth.*** So Bays 
the greatest, perhaps, of poets, and one of the noblest- 
minded of men. But as these vernal seasons, we see, 
often do not return to us without much check and dis- 
appointment, we must, even if we would enjoy Uiem, 
walk by faith as well as by sight; and it is only carry. 
Uie same faith a little further, to throw off a still worse 
" suUenness,*' and to '* partake in the rejoicing with 
heaven and earth,*' not only of that material nature 
which lies around us, but of that high and spiritual na- 
ture which is everywhere concealed under the *^ human 
form divine." 

Corttorphine^ May 9, 1829. 



TBE TWO PAINTERS OF GENOA. 

By Derwent Conway, Author of " SoUiory Walk$ through 
many Lands,** ** Personal Narrative of a Tour through 
Norvfoy, Sweden, and Denmark,** 4fc. 

EvBET traveller who has made the round of Genoa, 
snd who has been conducted by his cicerone through the 
PaUxzo di Serra, most have observed, at the top of the 
great stoircase, two pictures,— both, evidently, of the 
same Uwiy,— -and both, as obviously, caricatures. The 
following may be supposed to be the origin of this sin- 
gular drcumstanoe. 

Old Band^Uno, the rich goldsmith of Oenoa, died 
some few years after that dty had been delivered, by 
Doria, ttorn the difficulties in which it had been involved 
through the iiUv quarrels of Charles V. and Francis I., 
and when the fine arts had sprung into new, thou^ 
but transient life, under the mvigorating influence of 
freedom, and the sheher of a Durazxo and a Serra. Ban- 
d^ino was prouder of being an artist than if he had in- 
herited the highest order of nobility ; and when, upon 
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her nhieteenth birth-day, die lovely Oinlietta beeaoie 
the sole possessor of her father*s wealth, and the ricfaesi 
as well as the handsomest woman in Genoa, site Iband 
the poBsesdon clogged with the unwelcome eooditaoa, 
that, within one year, she should become the witt of aa 
artist. 

Oiulietta, although surrounded by every biziny,.. 
though her house might have been called a p*i«*i*, 
flrom the excellence of its architecture, the richness «f 
its decorations and sculptured vases, and statues and 
fountains that adorned the inner courts, — though abe fa^ 
her sedan chair, and her running footmen, — ^yee Qiali. 
etta l!^efted unceasingly, on account of the hard condi- 
tion bf which the enjoyment of tier inheritance was leu 
tared ; not becanse the lovely Genoese found her secrM 
wishes thwarted by the condition, not because she fieh 
any unconquerable averskm to the holy state ol ma- 
trimony, — but because she disliked any dictation hi a 
matter of this kind. Time passed on, and the nFndiriiwi 
was as far from fulfilment as ever. Had Oiulietta been 
of a different temperament, she would have apomed the 
riches which were to be secured only by compliance with 
so arbitrary a command ; and would have permitted her 
uncle, Valetti, who already began to look scrutinizingly 
at his niece*s possessions, to take them all ; but sncli 
was not Giulie(ta*s disposition. She wi^ prood of li- 
ving in a house like a palaszo,-.4>roud of her gallery of 
sculpture and painting, — and proud bf all that distin- 
guished her from the daughter of a plebeian ; and, there- 
fore, -Oiulietta was firmly resolved to fulfil the conditioo 
upon which alone these distinctions depoided. One opn- 
solation, indeed, the fair Genoese possessed — she had a 
choice of artists ; for it may easily be believed, that no 
sooner were the terms upon which she inherited Panda- 
lino*s riches known, than all the artists of Genba were 
at her feet. Alany times did the noble Marqiria di 
Serra, the patr^m and friend of her father, and hiondf 
a piini^ c|j^ no mean note, eondesoend to advise with 
SigTfora Giulietta, and \a recommend the speedy adop- 
tion of the only one of the two aliematlves which would 
put her in the possession of her father's wealth. Save 
FarcDzl or Castello, there was no artist in Genoa upon 
whom the choice of Giulietta could posMbly have'fi^cn : 
she loved neither ; and, as the daims of both to excel- 
lence in the arts were reputed to be equal, she declared 
her intention of bestowing her hand upon him who should 
paint the best portrait of her ; and it was commanded 
that the portrait should be presented at the Palazzo di 
Serra on the morning of her twentieth birth-day — ^pie- 
dssly one year fh>m the death of Bandalino— and that 
judgment should be pronounced by the Marquis, who 
was the first amateur artist In Genoa— Pasi we now to 
the studio of Farenzi. 

** How intolerable an interruption," said Fsrenzi, as 
it was announced to him that Signor Valetti was in the 
ante-chamber. Farenzi was sitting in his studio, con- 
templathig a picture whicJi he had just placed in the 
most advantageous light ; it was the face and bust of a 
young female, and the finishing touch of the painter was 
yet wet upon the thick tresses that veiled her bosom, 
f aretud hastily turned the picAre, and desired that Va- 
Mi should be admitted. '' How now ?" said Valetti, 
as he entered ( ^ to-morrow the birth-day of the Sisnora 
Giulietta, and where is thy painting ?" — «^ The pictuie 
is ready," replied Farenzi. " And so is thy rival's," re- 
turned ValettL ^' I have hot now left him ; he had 
just thrown down his brush ; it is a choice idoure, Fa- 
renzi ; — but show me thme An excellent pieture,''sBid 
Valetti,— •< a most excellent picture ; but"— ^ But 

not equal to Castello's, you would say." ^<< Equal- 

nay, superior to his," continued Valetti; ^ but not so 
likely to please her for whom it is designed : — CasteOol i 
U the portrait of a more beautiful countenance." A 
pause ensued, both continuing to look at the picture. I 
^' I was almost so much your friend," resumed Vsletti, I 
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^ M to with, s few momenU ago, tlut I lud yoar ri- 
val** picture under my brush for one lecond, and I 
would apoil that angelic smile which hovers round her 
lipa— 1*d make a caricature of my niece.*'— .^^ Would 
that you had T* said FarenzL ^« Nay/* returned Va. 
letti, *^ that is your businesn, not mine ; but Castello 
sups with me to-night, — ^I hate got some Cheek win*; 
that will hardly let him lea? e me tiU after midnight,-, 
all will be still at eleven, — md you know the way to his 
apartments." Valetti took hb leave, and a squeeae of 
the hand showed him that his hint should not pass 
disregardtsd. When he was gone, Farensi continued 
to ruminate upon what had paued. Valetti he knew to 
be one of the greatest rogues in Genoa ; but he was un- 
able to discover how roguery could in this matter ad- 
vantage him; — true, he was Giulietta*s uncle, and, 
consequently, her heb, in case of her not fulfilling the 
condition upon which she inherited her father*s poi- 
sessioos; but it was impossible to imagine how he 
could be influenced by sinister motives in his professions 
of fHendship for one of the rivals for the hand of his 
nicccv ainoe the success of the other would be equally 
Catal to his' own wishes. 

Not many minutes after Valetti left Farenal, he pre- 
sented himself at the ttudio of Castello, whom he found 
employed nearly in the manner he hsud represented to 
his rivaL «« Ah I Castello,** said he, ^' ^ou may bum 
your brushes when yon please, Parenri will carry oflT my 
niece.*'—*' Have you seen his picture?** dnnandcd 
Gaatello. **> It ia GiolietU hosdf;** returned ValetU; 
^ it is Giulietta heraeli ; your picture,** continued he, 
turning to look at CasteWs work, *^ is the piirtrait of 
a pretty woman, — but it is not my niece ; her eyes, 
Castdlo^ — it is there that Farensi has shown his skilL 
So tmlv am I pour fiiend,** added he, taking Castello 
by the hand, and throwing into his countenance an ex- 
pressioii of sorrow, *« that since I know I cannot myself 
inherit my niece's estates, there is no m<o ip (|enoa 
whom I would more willingly see in my pla& : even 
now, when Farenxi left me for a few momedts^ I was 
almost tempted to take op his brush, and make a cari- 
cature of my niecs.**— <* There is then no remedy^^' said 
Castello. *^ There is nothing without a remedy,'* re- 
plied Valetti, <^ so as we have but courage to attempt 
it"—'' Show me how,** returned Castello, '' and I wUl 
prove to you I know how to estimate a kindness.*' — 
'^ Farenzi sups with me to-night ; it is only vaulting 
over his garden wall, when the clocks strike eleven, — 
fiv he will scarcely leave me till midnight ,* it is full 
moon, and the picture cannot be mistaken. Nine, to- 
morrow rooming^ is the hour appointed by the Marquis; 
and the discovery and the hour will arrive together." — 
'< At eleven, then, Farenzi will be absent ?"— <« £ven 
so," said Valeui, as he left the room. 

As eleven tolled from the church Dell Annnnciada, 
Farenzi and Castello stole softly, each towards his 
rival's dwelling. Valetti had posted himself in a con- 
venient place, to enjoy the success of his stratagem,— 
and, soon after,1ie saw the two artists, muffled up, pass 
each other, and in a little while return. It was now al- 
most midnight, and Farenzi and Castello, each satis6ed 
in his own mind that he had made a caricature of his 
rival's performance, and secured his own success, threw 
himself upon his bed, having first neatly folded up his 
own picture by the light of the moon, to be ready 
against morning. It so happened, that both the artists 
s^>t until it was ahnost time to present themselves be- 
fore the Marquis, and hurrying on their doublets, and 
taking the pictures under tlieir arms, they hastened to 
the Palazzo di Serra. The rivals were admitted, the 
Marqub was seated with Giulietta at his right hand, 
and the priest, who was to unite her to the successful 
csodidatc, on his left. Th? artists untolded the pictures, 
and presented them to the judge. ^^ What I villains,*' 
said ne, the moment he cast his eyes upon them, '' are 



you in league to insult my protegtf, the Lady Giulietta, 
by caricaturing her ?" at the same time turning the pic- 
tures to the astonished pamters. The artists looked at 
the pictures, — then at the Marquii>, — then at Giulietta, 
—and then at each other, and almost at the same in- 
stant, the truth flashed upon them both— that each had 
in his turn been msde the dupe of ValettL The Mar- 
quis listened to the deuil, and then spoke at follows :— 
^ You,** said he, addressing the two painters, ^^ have 
proved yourselves unworthy of this prize, by having 
endeavoured to gain it by dishonest means. As for 
Valetti, his claim I defeat thus :" and, taking Giulietu 
bv tlu hand, he led the way to the chapel, where all was 
already prepared for the nuptial ceremony. And so, the 
two painters were punished for their meanness,- V^etti 
got nothing by hiscunning,.-^iulietta respected her ik- 
ther's will,...4Uid, if the Marquis married only a gold- 
smith's daughter, he got the goldsmith's fortune along 
with her, and the prettiest woman in Genoa to boou 



JANET AND THB CATHOLICS; 

OB, THE •< ARGUMB)rT(7Al AD HOUINBH.** 

A VITUSDALE AVECOOTS. 

Sp Dr GUkspie^ 

It hu frequently been observed, that our Scottish 
peaaantry are positessed of* natural sagacity, which of- 
teif plaoea them, in matters of common-sense, more than 
upon a level with tlie upper ranks of society. Of this 
observation, the foUowing anecdote may aerve as an H*> 
lustration. 

All Scotland Is aware of the ezittence of the once 
noble, and, we earnestly hope, soon again to be ennobled, 
family of Nithsdale. The Maxwells of Munshies are 
the representatives of this family, and, with a consistency 
which does them credit, continue sull to adhere to the 
long persecuted, but now happily emancipated, xeligioii 
of their fathers, — to tliat religion in the faith of which 
Lady Winnifred Nithsdale lived and died, who, with a 
pretence of mind, and a ulcnt almost unequalled in the 
annals of affection, n>scued her husband, after the re- 
bellion of fifteen, froim the Tower of London. 

Almost 40 or 60 years ago, a poor widow woman 
tenanted a small cottage, which she held of the laird, 
through the agency or his factor. This poor woman 
had seen better days, but her daughter had been decov. 
ed into matrimony, misery, and death, by an Irish dio- 
ver ; and her eldest son, who succeeded to his father's 
lease of a good farm, had lost himself in that slough- 
of.despood, cautioory. The second son had gone to bed 
in a sloop, which rode at Arbiglaiid quay ; but never rose 
again, as a Solway spring*tide laid the vessel during the 
night on her bvam-ends, and she immediately filled, so 
that all hands perlsheiL The poot woman, at an ad- 
vanced age, and from the drcumstanoe of her husband's 
having rented fior some years a farm of Munshies, was 
permitted to remove to a remote cottage, where she had 
a kail-yard and a cow's grass allotted to her. The once 
young, sprightly, and playful Janet, hlUI gradually ri- 
pcnedinto the carrful, duuriuble, and even gash gude- 
wife, and waa now destined to settle down in her twilight 
of being into the hooded, sta^supported, yet still saga- 
dons Janets Old Janet was known to ewerj body, and 
kind to every body, and, as she often expressed it herself, 
every body was kind to old Janet of the Divet Knowe. 

There are, and were, a great many loose characters in 
that neighbourhood, owing principally to the travelling 
Irbh, dealers in cattle ; but ahether it was, that the 
story of her daughter's unfortunate marriage was gene- 
rally known amonsst them, and consequently had its 
influence, or that they were naturally unwilling to com- 
mit depredations upon a being at once so esteemed »ud 
so helpless, these ragamuffias lighted their pipe at 
Jaiiet*s turf, dried their habiliments, rested their travel- 
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wearied limbs, and^departed with blessings on their lips 
/* to the kind auld body** that harmed no one. Mauers 
; went on in thto smooth and comfortable waj with Janet, 
Arom year to year, without any further crooks in her lot, 
except what arose from disappointment, when a rainy 
Sabbath pre? ented her attending the preachings during 
'' the occasion. For it must be told, not less to the credit 
of Janet, than to that of her liberal and generous land- 
loid, that though both were steady and even lealous in 
: their sereral creed8,fyet that neither molested nor traduced 
the other. The laird would pass Janet on Sabbath, as 
she travelled, under her tartan plaid and platted toy, with 
a bent back and a tottering step, churchwards, and re> 
ceive her acknowledgment with a smile as benignant as 
if Janet had been on her way, with others of bis house- 
hold, to her mass, or worship of the Virgin. 

The fisctor, however, as is not unfrequently the case, 
' was a man of a kidney somewhat different from his lord. 
Janet*s devotedness to her own faith appeared to hhn as 
a daily impeachment of his, and of his master*s, during 
a season when Catholic chapels were burnt in Edinburgh, 
I and Popish liots got op in London. Instead, therefore, 
i of consulting his supoior on so triflins an affair, this 
I man of zeal and parchment took upon himself to warn 
I Janet*s cow from her free pasturage in the moss, asainst 
I the ensuing term. To Janet, her cow was her all. What 
I did all her weekly earnings at the big and the wee wheel 
I amount to, in comparison with the subsistence wh|p() 
I she drew from her sweet and kimed milk, her orra cheese 
j and pound of butter, which always brought about a half- 
penny a-pound above the market price ? To take Janet*s 
cow from her, and leave her her house, was a kind of 
cruel mockery ; it waa only giving her the means of pro- 
tracted starvation. Accordingly, Janet's staff was not 
I idle for many days, weeks, and months, in her visiu to 
the cottage, or fr[ctor*s house, which was hard by. The 
factor, however, waa inexorable, though polite to ex- 
^ cess, fle was sorry — extremely sorry ; but reuHj, du- 
; ring these times, one could not be, too cautious, and 
; Janet*s house was one of frequent meetings, Protestant 
; prayer-meetings, and the grand cause was eyil spoken 
. of; and burnings, and headings, and hangings, for con- 
science sake, were fast returning in high places ; and, 
i in short, Janet*s cow, like the gudeman*s mother, was 
somehow always in the road, a great eocumbrance, and 
a drawback on the letting of tl^ farm ; and — and— in 
short, the factor was engaged — sorry he could not re- 
main any longer, and must wish her a very good mom- 
ing. 

Jsnet's sagacity, and trust in her God, and, with all 
reverence be it said, in her earthly lord, did not even 
here desert her. 8he dressed htrself in her Sabbath, nav, 
even her sacramental attire, in that very beaudfully 
striped and spotted gown in which she had been mar- 
rieo, and away she set, making a slow haste towards 
^ the Place,** which stood at a distance of some miles. 
She arrived, unfortunately, on the day of a Roman Ca. 
tholic festival — a dav on which the Virgin in particular 
was supplicated. Kot one of the servanU, as is usual 
on such occasions, would admit '* a heretic** within the 
walls of the building ; and Janet had the mortification 
to find, that the very dogs had taken up their master^s 
cause, and, unlike some dogs of the present time, were 
decidedly anti-Protestant. As good fortune, however, 
would have it, — and good fortune is at all times a wel- 
come and a valuable friend, — Janet chanced to catdi a 
glance of his honour, as he passed from one door to ano- 
ther; Her cough of arrestment waa cfl&ctive. His ho- 
nour halted, looked round, and observing Jsnet, Waved 
her out of his presence ; but Janet understood her Bible 
and her interest better than to yield to one repulse. She 
took her seat, therefore, on the stairway, laid her fellow- 
traveller and support alongside of her, and, looking up 
ta heaven for fOTgiyeneis for her trtspasa on the con. 
fines of 'Papal dominion, remained immovable. The 



poppy fkctor, whose name was Criditoo, and w1 
master had unwittingly spoiled on account of bis veal or 
pretended religious seal, assailed Janet with abase, aad, 
laying violent hands upon her person, had actually 
threatened to thrust her down stairs by brute fi>rcr. vfaeo 
Janet, who abhorred Crichton, seizing her atal^ and 
facing boldly her antaffonist, cautioned him co atand o€^ 
for if be presumed to lay an unhallowed hand a poo her, 
or so much as touch her with his wee finger, doc all tl^ 
saints he impiously worshipped should be able to mve 
him from her vengeance. The dogs, who geaeraDj 
take an interest In jarring and discordant noiaea, were 
immediately aroused, andthe whole inner court rung to 
their challenge. His honour, luckily for Janet, le-ap- 
peared, and, afrer having fathomed the namie of the dia- 
turbance, and dismissed the factor with token of diaap- 
probation, heard and granted Janet's pecitiao, inviting 
her, at the same time, through the intermediate hall Into 
the kitchen, to receive some refreshment. 

As Janet passed along, her eve was arrested bj an 
image of the Virgin Mary, whi^ ov e r spr ead a table or 
akar at the upper extremity of the room. JeQet*a 
spirits were up, and consequendy her courage waa pR>. 
portiooally elevated ; she ventured to arrest his hoooor'a 
attention, by an enquiry into the diaracter and purpoee 
of the image before her. ^< That,** said the Maxwell, 
'* is the Virgin Mary, to whom we CS^tholica praj chat 
she may be leased to intercede for us with her aoo.**.. 
^*' An what for dinna ye gang to the fountain head at 
anoe ?** responded Janet instanUy, and in a tone df dfr. 
dded reproach, mixed with pity. ** 1*11 tell yonr hoooor 
how it fared wl* mysell, in a case ye ken o*. I gade lang 
and dreicfa to that vile creature Crichton, but 1 might 
aa well hae bidden at bame ; he neither had the power 
nor the wish to serve me ; but, whenever 1 apphed to 
your honour, the thing was dune at anee. N% n% je 
matuijev MmtM if ye wish to be senred.*' 



HUMBUG. 

Buj0kn dialcolm. Author of" 7^ J^MCCofieer,** ^ TkU» 
oj Field and Flood.^'tc 

Dr Johhsoh defines humbug to signify ImpoaHion 
—an explanation which does not convey the proper 
meaning of the word. Humbug bears the same lelatioo 
to imposition that compliment does to falsehood ; it is a 
kind of delicate deception, affording pleasure both to its 
author and its object. To the latter, because happtsess 
consists in being well deceived ; and to the former, be- 
cause it excites the flattering consciousness of superior 
sagacity, thereby producing a self-complacent internal 
chuekii, usually expressed by the phrase, ^* laughing 
in the sleeve.** It moreover affbrds a deligbtfril acasontag 
to many of our most refined pleasures, to which it stands 
in the relation of curry to rice— giving a high rdish 
to what would otherwise be rsther insipid. But peifa^s 
my meaning will be better understood by stating a case 
or two in point. 

I believe most people will allow, ffJXl there are fern 
pleasanter thmgs than a bottle ot prime Champagne, 
shared with a friend on a sultry summer evening ; but 
how much is the enjoyment heightened if you have been 
enabled to enjoy the etherei|l draught at a trifling ex- 
pense, in consequoice of hiving gulled the gentktnen 
of the excise. 

Again, flirting with a young lady's foot under the 
uble is, doubtless, an elegant, innooent, and imagina- 
dve amusement, especially if she happen to be an heir- 
ess ; but how immeasurably is the pleasure exalted, hf 
being coupled with the circumstance of a gruff and jea- 
lous guardian seated at her side, to whom — awhile in the 
act of making secret impretsione upon his proteg^L. 
you are all the while descanting upon CathoHc emanci- 
pation, or deprecating the loose morals of the aga 
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" ITHhoiit humbug, todetj could not exist in its pre- 
sent polished stste. What, for instanoe, wonld.become 
ef those ans and sciences which have for their object 
the ftpair and impTorement ot the human body — the 
subject of humbug ftom top to toe ? — for what are Ma- 
ttMor <ni and coni.plaster ? Can the latter pluck from 
«ar toes ^ a rooted sorrow,*' or the former retain the hair 
9poo ooT heads when disposed to take its leave ?— alas, 
do! the corns will remain, and the hair will drop away i 
and the only oertahi core for baldness, aiWr all, will be 
ftond in that old hackneyed thing — a wig. And what 
is phrenology — founded upon bumps and bones — itself 
t hone of contention f^wbat, but a tiresome, fantastic, 
iiopudent, and superannuated humbug. 

And now a word or two upon medicbe. When last 
b London, I obosrred in scTeral of the principal streets, 
sod espedallj the Strand, numbers of slow.marchii\g 
pedesinatts, bearing aloft large and signposulooking 
bosrds, whereon was placarded in ^large letters, ^< Dr 
Eady;** then fallowed the name of the street, and tlie 
No. of the house where that great man resided ; and 
last, to moke assurance doubly sure, but printed in very 
snail type, (as If the information was meant to be con- 
feyed in a whisper,) were the words, *< first door round 
tkc comer.** 

Struck with the unpretending character of this an- 
DouDcement, — Admirable man I-^ought I—but bom 
in too hue an age of the world, and ^^fidlen on evil 
days ;** thy excessive modesty will never do—thon dost 
not teU us in what thy great excellence consisu, and 
what diseases are the peculiar object of thy care. Dr 
Solomon proclaimed the name and nature of his genial 
restorative to the very ends of the earth ; but, unlike 
htra of the Ba/na, thou boastest of no universal panacea, 
effieadnus alike in consumption and faifiammation I 
Thoa bJaxooest forth no list of cures, vouched by the 
names of thy grateful and renovated patients, such as 
doster like a cloud of witnesses around the panegyrics 
on the Balm. Id this age of obtrusive quackery and 
pTctcnsioo, thy retiring modesty will be allowed to blush 
in the shade, unnoticed and unknown. Seldom wilt 
tbou feel pulses or pocket fees— save when, perchance, 
•ome lucUcas wight, phiing with secret ails— whidb, 
like maiden's love, have been rankling unrevealed^ 
vooed by the nature of thv announcement, and the si* 
leoce and secrecy connected with the idea of <^ first door 
round the comer,** makes a pilgrimage to thy temple of 
health, and seeks, at thy hands, a relief to his sor- 
rows. 

Having thus soliloquised myself into feeUngs of vene* 
ration for the doctor, I had almost made up my mind to 
obtain the honour of his acquaintance, although I saw 
no other way of accomplishing that object than by call- 
|ng at the *< first door round the comer,** and, by feigned 
indisposition, wormhig myself into some of the secreti 
of chat wisdom which seemed so obstinately to court the 
shade, when I recollected that such a mode of introduc- 
tion would cost me a guinea— a circumstance which 
made me pause and reflect. 

What — thought I, upon mature consideration— if, 
After all, I have made a wrong mterpreution of the doc- 
tor*s placard, and if iu fermtir^ modesty, in reality, ira- 
plies such celebrity as to render the mere mention of his 
name and residence sufficient announcements to the 
public ? 

This view of (lie matter cerUinly gave a very differ- 
ent tum to his character ; and yet, so much do the ex- 
tremes of impudence and modestv resemble each other, 
that the one expUoadon seemed just as likely to be cor- 
rect as Uie other ; and the reader, I dare sav, has, ty 
this time, anticipated what, upon enquiry, I found to be 
the case— viz. that the whole placard affair was a piece 
of exquisite humbug I 

After all, — sighed T, upon making the melancholy 
discovery,— the doctor is not worse than the other great 



wooden of the world— than Napoleon or Oliver Crom- 
well-iUhose conquering^ canting, and splendid hum- 
bugs. And men and things— 4he mightiest and the 
meanest— the north-west passage and the Thames Tun- 
nel — antiquarian relid and Belfast almanacks popes, 
sutesmen, smoke-doetort, and curers, of rather kilkrty 
of bugs— .are they not all humbugs ? 



TRADITIONS OP THB PLAGUE IN SCOTLAND. 

By BobeH Chamber^ Author of the « HUtorie$ of the 
Scottish Rebellum,^ j-c. j-c. 

Iv numeroiu places throughout Scotland, spots are 
shown, where, according to the belief of the common 
people, ^' the plague was buried.** It is now happily 
so long since this dreadful epidemic afflicted the coun- 
try, that few know what is implied by this tradition, or 
even what the plague was. All that is generally to be 
leamed firom the populace upon the subject, simply is, 
that within this mound, or beneath this stone, lies tbe 
Plaoub, and no one would break the one or remove 
the other for any consideration short of life and death. 

Owing to the depressed, or rather non-existent, state 
of the medical science in Scotland previous to the be- 
ginning of the last century, and the meagreness of al- 
most aU the public records, still less is to be leamed re^ 
specting the plague from written than from oral sources. 
WKbi it last appeared in Edinburgh in 1645, such was 
either the paucity or the inefficiency of the native phv- 
sieians, that the magistrates were rain to employ a fo- 
reign empiric named Joannes Paulitius, at the salary of 
eighty pounds Scots per month, to attmd the innume- 
rable sick. The Council Register of the period presents 
only the edicts which the magistrates issued on the dis- 
astrous oocasion— 4nost of which, though apparenUy 
very judicious and effi^TC, give us no idea of tlie symp- 
toms or treatment of the disease. The records of Par- 
liament show little more than that it was occasionally 
found neccasary to remove the legisUtive body ftom an 
infected to an uninfected place. And even in the mi- 
nute chroniclen of the ume^ such as Birrel, Balfour, 
&C., we only find such notices as that *' v* paste was 
knawin on Tuesday to be in Simon Mercerbanks bout,** 
or that perhaps it '' had arrivit fira Perthe sum tyme 
last week, and >• Parliament had yr for lifted.** 

In the otter absence of all authentic intelligence upon 
this curious subject, tradition^ feeble as it is, may surely 
be allowed to lift up its voice. The few memoranda 
which I have been fortunate enough to collect, are not 
of course so oonfidendy to be relied upon as may, in fu- 
ture times, the Medical Journal's papers on that grand 
child of ^ y peste**— the Typhus Fever. Yet, as it is 
proverbially idlowable, in case of ^^ not petting preach- 
ed in the lurk, to sing mass in thfc quicr ;*^ and as a 
Scottish schod-boy of the la»t age, who could not obtain 
the grand prize of a copy of the New Testament, would 
have never thought of rejecting, on that accounti his own 
proper premium of the tsle of King Pepin, so ought the 
public by no means to despise the uncertain succeda- 
neimi of iiistory, which, as a distinguished modem poet 
once obaervedy has many more attractions than its prin- 
cipal,— 

<< And can we say which ehsats the most?** 

In a wild and secluded spot in Teviotdale, a eoaai- 
derable mound of earth is shown, under which, it Is 
said, the plague was buried. There is a singular and 
awful distinctness in the tradition conneeted with this 
spot. It was originally, say the people, a cottage, which 
cootained the large family of a poor shepherd. At tbe 
present time, no trace of a pUce of hid>iution ia diteem- 
ible; it is a plain ordinary-looking hillock^ upon the 
surface of which Uie sward grows as green, and the field- 
daisy blooms as sweetiv, as if h were not, what it ia^ 
the tomb of human misery and mortal dtteaas^ Tbe 
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pUgae was Introdacud into thia h«uM bj a piaoa ot 
Qmij vhiah tbe fthcplierd*s wife purohated from » wan* 
deling ^pedlai^ aad wom for tone time upon her head. 
8he wn ipetddj eeiaed with the dreadful mttempcr, and 
took CO btt bed. Soqm of the children alto beginning 
io ftel a&etcdf the shepherd himself went to the near- 
est fsnn*house to seek asaistsnce. The inhabitants of 
this places alarmed in the highest degree for their own 
safety, rose in a body, and, Instead of Attempting to re* 
liere the infected family, spread tiie inteliigence to the 
neighbona, who, being equally apprehensive with them- 
selvet, readily joined them in the dreadful dedsion, that 
mercy to indlTiduals should be postponed to a regard for 
the genend health. With this resolution, and disregard^ 
ing the intreaties of the poor shepherd, they went #i> 
masse, and, closing the door upon tlie unfortunate fa- 
mily, proceeded to throw up earth around and over die 
cot^ge, tiU it was buried at least five feet beneath the 
surface. All the time of this operatioD, about half a day, 
the inmates, aware of their fate, cried dreadfully ; and 
h was not tin a large turf had been laid upon the top of 
the chinmey, and a deep stratum of earth deposited Ofer 
all, that th<^ wailinffs were heard finally to subside. 
The shepherd is desaibed as baring fSor some time gone 
found and round the place Kke one demented, uttering 
ftarfbl cries, and iuTOldng Heaven to save his fiunily, 
tlU at last, being driTen away by the people, he deponed 
flwB tbe awful scene In a slate of distractioa^ and vas 
never more heard of or seen in that district. 

Whether it was customary, in the country, to more 
to such \vuel, though perh^w justifiable, measuica aa 
the above, I am unable to say. But ipota almost pr»- 
dsely similar to that in Teviotdale are pointed out aa 
the butial- p lacee of the plague at Nether Minaion, in 
Tweedsmuin where the shepherds are scrupuloas to 
prevent thefr sheep ftom (Ming within the little drde 
which e nclosed the tomb of the plague ; and near Prest* 
wick, in Ayrshire, where arp also shown the ruins of a 
boose, built by Robert Bruce, fat the reception of 1^ 
pers, stfll called King Case. In etder, moreovec, to 
tfhow that individual sufiering waa little cooskkred ia 
cases where the public weUiire waa endangered. It may 
be mentioned as one of the rules of a leper-liouse at 
Oreenside, near Edinbufgh. that the penalty imposed 
upon anv inmate who should venture out of doors, waa 
no less than death ; and that, with a view at ooce to the 
prevention of such a misdemeanour, and its prompt pu- 
nishment, a galtows stood oonslanily in terrorem at 
tbe eod of the house. 

At Peebles, a place is shown in the nelgbbearhood of 
die town where ** the plague was buried.'* It is a low 
mound, like a grave, but much larger, sltaated in a 
msrshy valley, called the Oytes. Ohildren deslgnaM 
this place Sampeon*s Grave, probably no accoMK ot ita 
i^poHffing to be such a grave aa would bold that acrip. 
tnral hero, whose bulk is popularly supposed in Scou 
land to luive been of a piece with his strength. Besides, 
however, this place where *^ the plague was buried,'* a 
oomer of tlie cborcbyud (die north-east) is also shown 
as die place where **' the people whodied of the pbigue*' 
were intened ; and diat this was always regarded with 
the eeme sort of su p er stit io n s horror as that which usu. 
ally invests anoo os ec r a te d places like 8smpson*» Omve, 
ia provedby tfaeciwmstanceof thJsdqpJrtmcntof the 
burying g sound not having been opened till within the 
last twenty yeses, when, it is said, there were not wanu 
ing people who kad tbdr apprehensions for the conse- 
yi^ew of onch a bold ONeoure. There eeems to be a 
eart of eentiariictien in the tradidens of Peebles upon 
this equivocal pofat, which nuy, perhaps, be settled if 
we can sappeee that the churchyaid was used on the 
last oocMioo of the infection, when people had become 
enlightened enough to know Uiat the pest, cootsgious as 
it waa above all other diseases, ran no chance of spread- 
ing among, or iigoring, the dead t and that 8smpeon*s 



Grave waa the burial-place at a fbtmet period, the im- 
diuon connected with which survived the latter occasion^ 
unaflccted in its mors superstitious detaUs. To explain 
fhrther, it must be understood, that when solitary spots 
are pointed out as the grave of the plague, an ^^f^nf*"^ 
to obtain that the laa infected person or family was bu- 
ried there, and, like the *scape-goat sent abroad Into die 
wilderness, took away all dai^er from the snrvlving 
community. 

Connected with the popular remembrance of the 
plague at Peebles, a curious drcurostsoce is preserved, 
which, if others will believe in it as firmly as mysdf, 
may go far to settle the long-disputed question among 
modem physicians,..^ Is the plague infe^ous and 
communicable by the atmosphere, or contagious^ and 
only to be imparted by the touch ?** When the dis- 
temper last visited the town, it is said to have extend- 
ed no farther eastward than the Dean^s Gutter, a 
water-channel which then intersected the High Street, 
like the celebrated boundary of the Sanctuary at Holy- 
rood. All to the westward of this line was devasiaied 
by the awfiil distemper, while the very first house to the 
eastward, and all beyond, were perfecdy uninfected. This 
will remind the r^er of the infected and uninftcted 
quarters of the Turkish caoital, as described in the 
books of travellers ; but whether such measureaas those 
regularly taken in the foreign cides still subjea to die 
plague for the prevendon of eontsgioo, were resorted 
to at Peebles, is not recorded. 

In the south-east comer of the old cburdiyard of 
Bumbank, in Perthshire, lie interred Maigaret Drum- 
mond, wife of Sir George Muschet of Burabank, and 
her time daughters, dl of whom, according to a decay- 
ed inscription on the tombstone, fell victims to the 
Slsgue, which, in the puritanical language of the period, 
I there styled, '' die Vlsitadon.** 
A tradition of Kincardineshire fkveuri die theory that 
the pk^e Is popuhirly believed to have had a bodily 
kfnu On the farm of M ondynee, in the paridi of For- 
doun, and at no grsat distance firom the banks of the 
river Bcrvie, stands, in the middle of a ploughed field, 
a large stone^ underneath which the plague is said to 
have been buried. At the last occurrence of the pest 
in Scotland, say the country people, there dwelt in thk 
district a btnevoleot warlock, who determined to free 
his country for ever from the terrible destroyer. By 
dint of spells, he succeeded in drawing towards him the 
whole material of the plague, and winding it up round 
his fingers, as people wind thrttd. The dew reached 
the siae of a man*s head before everv particle was col- 
lected. When complete^ he took it in his hands to tbe 
spot mendoned; put it into the earth, and covered It 
with this larpe stone. All this was done by ^pcUs, the 
power of which ceased when the stone was laid down ; 
so that, according to the pooular belief, if that were to 
be removed, the ball would burst forth, explode^ and 
the plague would again overspread the country. 

When the plague occurred in Dundee, eariy in the 
sixteenth century, all the infected were compelled to re- 
tire from the town, and either reside in the suburbs or 
bivousck in the fields without the walls. A masaive 
fragment of the ancient wall of the town, contaioing the 
gateway of what is calkd the East Port, still remains in one 
of the streeU of Dundee. Upon the top of this. Wish- 
art, the celebrated Reformer, is said to have preached 
to those infected with the pestilence, who lay upon the 
ground below. It has survived all the rest of the wall, 
and was lately repaired at considerable expense^ out erf" 
reverence for the memorv of Wishart. 

Amidst the ruins of the andeut Collegiate Church of 
Alethvin, in Perthshire, it is popularly believed that a 
vast treasure lies concealed. This, it \» said, would not 
have been permitted to lie so long, had it not been un- 
derstood that the plague was also buried in die same 
places and would burst out if any excavations wen at* 
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ftcmptcd. SrnneexcaTsdoDiwffvonttmtteinptedbjUie 
oountrj people ; but, before tbej had got maay feec be- 
ZKeath die sorfaoe, a tuspidoas-looking Tspoor aroee, and 
& low terrible voice was heard to vocifetafe, at from tome 
Tcmoce recen of the ground, ^« Let ileepiiig dogt lit !** 
^wherettpon the thoreU and mattocka were tnttantlj 
ail>andoiied by the adventurert, whote taak no one hu 
erer tince thought of resuming. 

At Linlithgow, there it preier?ed a euriooa rdle of 
tile plague— namely, a cofihi or boi, which wai uied in 
coQTvying aU the peraons who died of that dittemper to 
Hieirlaftt abode. It potseidet no peculiarity of appearance, 
except that it leema calculated to contain a body of the 
laigesttiie, and that the bottom itaKd, moving on hingea, 
wiOi a pin, which terret by way of lock. The tradidon of 
tlie town heart that the bodiea of the dead were conveyed 
to their gravet tuceeatiyely in this general coffin, and, 
wlien. brought over the hole, permitted to drop in, by 
merely withdrawing the pm. Thit indecorooi mode of 
interment, to oppotite to the ordinary cuttomt of the 
Scottish people, preaentt ut with a dreadful fdea of tliif 
ditorder, and of the hardening tMtei which iu ravaget 
gradually produced upon the fetlingt and ordhiary aym- 
patfaiet of humanity. 

i** TnMHMi €ff the Phgue in BdMurgh,'' in our 
next.} 



K4TI0NAL POCTRV — ANBCDOTB COXCBRNINO 
THE I'OEMS OP BUKNi. 

By Dr Memett Author of the ** Life of Canova,*' «• His* 
tory of Sculpture, Painting, Architecture,'* 4c^ 

" Sladon 1* Mii»c sa 1* tombe, tquaodo 
n terope coo tue tndde all vl tpaua 
I BMmii e r OMU, quell Dee fan Uetl 
Di lor eanto In lUMrti, c 1' annooia 
VlaM di miUe • miU aani il lilenzi J r 

Thv exprettioD, NaUonal Poetiy, it frequendyy but 
without due diacriminadon, applied to designate the 
entire poetical literature of a countrv. The Icm ex- 
tended import of die phrate marlu that ^pedet of de- 
tcripdve and tentimental poetry which embodiet in a 
lorfr— .familiar and dear to a whole people — ^their pecu- 
liar cuttomt, localitiet, tradtUont, fselingt, emotioni, 
and intereata. To oompotidoot of thit clatt, which 
conatitttte not the leatt fleeting of thote des that bind 
nan to die toil that gave him birth, it it tingular to 
Motider how tmall a pordon of the extant poetry of all 
aget can righdy be aatigned. 

What it generally termed the Nadonal Poetir of 
Greece, it diiefly hittorical, or borrowing its incidentt 
from dittant tradidon ; in both iostancet, indeed, the 
poet teldom, if ever, travelt beyond the interests and 
ooanexiont of hit country ; but hit tcenet and charar. 
tcrs are grand abttractiont, in which there could rardy 
have been entertained an intentity of individual fellow- 
thip. Every Oreek wat taught to veoerate his country 
it the birth-place of unconquered ancestort — at the land 
of geniut ; but tddom it hecalled upon to love it at the 
home of thote charidet, the tweets of which ht himtelf 
wat actually enjoying. 

In thitpartiadaratpectofthetalnect, Roman poetry 
it ttill more barren of nationality. Both in Greece and 
Italy, the <^ rural mute,*' — where her laboart were not 
merely detcripdve,-^erived her themet tnm tonrcet 
tltegether artificial and unnatural. In all iottancea, 
poetry wat more the acquirement and aolace of the 
learned and refined, dian the ^^hootdiold words** of 
the people. 

Qur limitt do not permit at to extend these principles 
to modem poetry, nor to invesdgate how far the different 
nationt of Europe are potsested of a poetry truly and in- 



dividually oationaL Bot we are not ture that, even in 
the poetry of England that nadve land of cherished 
homet and warm neartt— 4>De entire work, or one writer, 
could be pointed Out, welcome ^ke, and undecatood 
tnm the cottage to the palace. In oontradittincdon to 
thit, the allution we are about to make to Scotland and 
to Burnt roust have alreadv been anticipated by the 
reader. Bums is the poet who, above most otliert, hat 
tucceeded in giving to his countrymen a language and 
imagery univnsally felt and appreciated — who has in- 
vested, with dignified and attractive iufluence over the 
afftfctiont, drcumttancet and characiert whote very 
commonnett maket tlieir actual occurrence pats no* 
heeded — preserving sdll their lowlinett, their troth, and 
their timplidty. In thit he hat perhaps shown a more 
exquisite perception of poedc beauty and of natural feel- 
ing, than is required to array, in idl suitable splendour, 
the most gorgeout tcenet-.or tpirit-ttirring eventt--4>r 
even to rite ^' to the highett heaven of invention." On 
thit tubject, however, abstract critidtm or profound 
tpeculation would avail litde in illuttrating our prin- 
dplet. Thete are pracdcal— and let an example of prac- 
tical influence tell of the power of the Sootdth mute 
over the movements of the Scottish heart. The follow- 
ine anecdote it related on the faith of ooei-ji toldier and 
Chrittian— who witnested the drcumttances, s^d who 
now fills a hero*t grave. 

In die grenadier company of a Scottith regiment, 
Ibnnhig part of the Brltith army in Spain, were two pri« 
vatet. Known among dielr compaiuont at the ^^ twa 
fHena,** from the tteadlnett of dieir mutual attiu^hment, 
and otherwite much retoected for propriety of conduct 
In one of the latt tkirmithet which took place among the 
Lower Pvreneet, when our bmve fdiowt drove thdr op« 
ponentt nom one intrenched height to another, to the very 
confine of die •« tacred territory,** one of die *« frient** 
recdved a tevone wound in the thi^ Daring the few 
weekt in which our troops wen in cantonments previous 
to entering Pranoa, the wounded of the rMhnent in 

Suesdon lay in a church, and among them the indivi- 
ual now mentioned ;— Jiis firiend, in the intervabof duty, 
most affiscdonatdy watching over him. On one occa- 
skm oar informer, while vidting and cbeerinc the tide 
of hit own company, finding btmtdf placed within a 
few feet of their bed, but in « position where he remained 
onteen, could not forbear ttopping to admire the beha- 
viour of the two friends ; and, as he confessed, his heart 
melted, even to tears, on hearing theb conversation. 
^ Jamie,** said the wounded man, ^ I fed sse Strang 
the day, that I fain wad hear yon read to me.** — *^ I 
am most willing,** replied his fompanjon; ^ bot I fesr 
we can get nae books here, an* it is far to my qaarters, 
and ye ken I dinna like to leave you.**..^ Look,** was 
the answer, ^^ in my knapsad^ there is twa books there 
— the Bible and Buma* poems ! If ye read,*' contintted 
he, lookinff up to hit fHend with « grateful tmile, ^^ I 
dinna muckle care which ye get.** But teeing hit com- 
panion look grave and rather ditpkated, the patient im- 
mediately added— .'< Oh dinna think, Jamie, I under- 
value the word o* troth, or wad compare the 4ivine vo- 
lume wi* ony human production ; but what I msan is, 
that in my present condition, my mind, when ye read 
Bums, would be sure to turn upon something gude, for 
his descriptions are sae dear and sac sweet, thatthiBy bring 
ither days and ither plaoea to mind— oiy pains are for- 
got,— mv thooghu wander far away,--oar ain hams 
rises before me, wi* its green knowes, gowant, and glint- 
ing bum,— 4md oh, Jamie, I think upon my mitber, 
and upon Jeanie, and my heart, a* the tame at wi* tho 
Bible, ritet to God,- through whote kind providence I 
hope to return, never to leave them nor Scotland mair !'' 
The aoUlisrt minted tobt and taars ti^gsdier— .To tli 
reader we leave the ' 
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THC PROVBRB8 OF SOLOMON. 

By WilUam Tennant, **• Author of Ansler Fair^** ^c, 
atmf It Imrft km rm ^||^y«NK mm nUfM ^Tf^xj^tfm ixfff^' 

#v iriua lyi wm r» rm bua mm iu^fHrnm iihfau 
M. AatonlBi, LUk UU 15. 

wpiantte teMU. sed Ute in 
quHb ilmalta quidem <U4k«iis, 



Phis flTOCHlt. fl 

nrnpta tfm cc'ta urn' tint,' 



nipttt 
UUn 



non haboM ad nunum. 



Seneca, De Beneflc ^. 



Werb one to mike dioioe of a pocket-book of pru. 
dentul mAzimt, of eTery-daj uie wd salutary practi- 
cability, for the regulation or life, it should neither be 
the Enchirdioo of Epietetua— nor the poetical precepts 
of Tbeognis— nor the DisserUtions of Antoninus — nor 
the Golden Sayings of the Seven Sages of Greece — but 
the Proverbs of Solomon, the son of Da? id, kitig of IsraeL 
Familiarized aa we are from infancy with this precious 
manual, teeing it vended at penny-cheapness by itine- 
rant hawkers, and carelessly thumbed at old women's 
schoob bv the vulgarest of village children, we little 
consider that it contains within itself a treasure of wis- 
dom, worthy of the name of the great Oriental prince it 
bears. It is King Sokmion's proudest trophy ; it would 
do hooour to the gieatest mooarch, the greatest phlloso- 
pher, that ever existed. It comprehends, in compendia 
otts space, all the most useftil wisdom diffused through- 
oat the v<duniino«s disserUtions, and moraUtieSv and 
maxims of antiquity— the marrow, I majr say, of the 
wiadom of all sages, and of all ages. Ita rules for 
conduct are distinct and intelligible, without any so- 
phistry \ ita observations on life strikingly just, without 
any refinements of speculation ; its invitations to wis- 
dom attractive, without any aim, artifiee, or superficial 
embellishment. Even the memory, as subsidiary to the 
judgment, is assisted by the eoually Balanced and con- 
nraMed danacs into which eadi verse is, like the He- 
brew poetry, for tlie most part regularly adjusted. So , 
aimpk are the precepts as to be comppe h spdfd even by 
the diild ; ao profoundly wise, as to command the re- 
vevnee.and sanctkm of the man of years and experi- 
enee. Nor are they addressed to one sect of phiioso- 
phers, or to one people ; they are of universal applica- 
tion, and of immediate, obvioua, reference to human 
conduct and affairs: there is not a day, not an action 
in oar Uvea, to wUch they cannot be squared and adapu 
^; they are accommodated to every country, every 
mmt and stage of life, every prolession and class of se<. 
cto^> evcry^divcrmty of ctvilisatkm. The king and the 
htf^jKL, the simplest rustic, the profonndest statesman, 
may draw iVom them ezceUent counsd. And it may with 
oonfidence be-asserted, that any. man that salUes out in- 
to^he compUasled business of iife, daeplv impresMd 
wiA the influenoe of this little volume, and taking its 
rules for kia aegulatmg chart, will conduct himself 
«raeefuUy in every possible situation, and attain that 
{onour, happiness, and prosperity, which .are the neces- 
sary fruit of that prudence which it inspires. 

Whata glory is this for theroyal sage their audior ! — 
for him, whose penetnuhigsagacity detected every wmd- 
ing lid»fi4nth of the hesrtof man,—!^ from the hoght 
of his throne, cast his glance downward into the diffii- 
five mass of sodety that lay beneath him, diacrimhia* 
tfeg dl the Joys,-aod wearfnesaes, and pate, of human 
ei£tefiee,^4Hid who, as an antidote to its sorrows, and 
an soUvener t* its {deasurea, presented ns with this in- 
estimable gift, the fhiit of his meditatkma and experi. 
encef His penooal glory, that of his wealth and his 
conquests, have disappeared; hut the fame of the 4nan 
" whoJUi0d the world wiOi proverb$,*^ is itedi in every 
bnd. -How much higher a glory is tbia than that of 
the multitude of vulgar- khigs snd oppresaoiat -The 
memorials of Asmian monarchs^ their towers, their 
walls, gardens, and sepulchres, are extinguished^ mould- I 



ered down into the very soil that supported theoi, ha- 
ving left not a trace ; — the monumenu of Egyptian ty- 
ranny exist only as immense encumbrances on the earth, 
testifying to future ages their enormous inutility, and 
recalUng Uf they ever recall) the names of their found- 
ers only to be execrated as the debasers of the human 
race to the rank of beasts of burden : — ftut the name o€ 
Solomon shall be ever uttered with admiration and bleas- 
ing, as that of one who not only ennobled htunanity 
by his splendid personal example, but still oontinaea, 
by the influence of his heavenly wisdo^^ to refine, and 
elevate, and render happy, o«ir nature ;— a name im- 
perishable throughout earth and her islands, so long as 
wisdom is *' the principal thing!** 

THJB OENBRAL ASSEMBLY. 

No. III. 

Wk mentioned in our last paper, that the Moderator 
of the Assembly has, for more than fifty years, generally 
been chosen from that party in the Scottish Church 
known by the name of the Moderate Party. It will be 
right to state what may probably be the causes of its 
almost exdusive possession of the Moderatorship. The 
truth is, that, if not the most tdented, at least the 
wealthiest, ministers of the kidc attach themidves to 
the Moderate party ; we do not mean those who may 
have private fortunes, for such ministers are doobtlcsa 
to be found likewiae among the Evangelicals, but those 
who are in possession of the best benefices. Now, situ- 
ated as the xirk is, — its ministers, ndthsr as a diurch, 
nor as individuals, remarkably rich,— nay, the diordi, 
as a churchy and three-fourths of its ministera, the very 
reverBe,^t is of the utmost consequence to elect an In- 
fluential minister to the Moderatorship. By msHj 
members of the AMcmblv, the office^ which is one of 
great dignity, would bedeclined, aa it is attended with very 
conaidofible expense, which a country minisle^ with a 
benefiasof fipm £150 to £250, and with a Urge fki Uy 
to provide for, could not dTord. The Scottish dergy 
are all too poorly paid for the duties they perfbnn, and 
are In genoal very unable to encounter extraneous ex- 
penses for the sake of a short-lived honour. All that 
the Moderator recdves to enable him to support his 
rank, is £100 from the funds of the churdi, which is 
nothing at all in comparison with his necessary expend- 
iture during the sitting of the Assembly. If he be an 
Edinburgh minister (for the Assembly always meets in 
the metropolis) it is another thing, as he has hi^ own 
house, in which he can entertain his brethren ; but if 
not. and it is very rare that he is— besides his other ex^ 
penses, which are by no means trifling, he must live in 
an hotel ; he must pay servanto, die ; he must give a pub- 
lic breakfast every morning to the fifteen Synods of the 
Scottish church in rotation ; and in short, die £100 
from the funds of the church will be found not to clear 
him one-hdf, if he supports his station with respecta- 
bility, as the highest ecdesiastical functionary in the 
church. This circumstance alone, therefore, would be 
a strong inducement to dcct the Moderator from that 

a, the ministers of which are generally better bene- 
than those of the Evangelical party. 
It is probably fbr this reason, together with another 
we shall mention immediatdy, that there ia seUom a 
canvau for the Moderator's Chair. Tiie members of 
the court do not seem to trouble themsdvea mndi al|Ottt 
it : they know that there must be a Mederatei^ but they 
allow the leading members to manage the matter in 
their own way. Severd great men have sat in the Mo- 
derator's Chiur. and, generalljr speaking the oourt has 
always shown due disqiminstion, and a just homage to 
piety and learning. There is one Instance, however, te 
the contrary, whidi the Church of Scotland ooght un- 
ceasingly to regret, and which, we doubt not, manv of 
its mimstos do regret, as a most unpardonable VLtpsa 
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„ maoy eMuUlj difttDgabhad te lik virCMt at 

be was for hit high birth, whoU name will not tooo b« 

fori^ouen in ScoUndf and to whoaa ezoeUaaeat his ve. 

DorabU fiicod, hiauelf now alao daparted, and e^iaUy 

dlsuDipiishcd for hit Tirtnai and bis high birth, has 

paid a nobla thbutr. We alloda to Dr John Eishine, 

whoae life haa been aoablj written by the late Sir Hearj 

MooorieC Dr Erskine was brought from a oonntry 

pariah to the Oieyfriars Choreh in Edinburgh, was of 

amfile Soitaoa, ami eonneetcd with aome of the best fa- 

nulicw in 8eotlaad. He was a num of pietj and leam- 

iag, an admirable preacher, and a aound theologian ; 

he was the correq^oodant of Warbuiton, Bishop oi ttlon* 

coaler, the coUeagae of Dr Robertson, and the leader of 

the ETaogehcal party. Yet this great man waa relnaed 

the only honour which the Kirk of Seothmd can ooolsr 

oo iu meoibers,-ahat of being Moderator in the Qeao- 

lal Aaaambly. Tliere is an aneedote told by the- late 

Tonerable 2iir iL Moncriefl; in his lAh of Dr Krakine, 

which ia noc unworthy of being here menUooed. Dr 

JSrakine was once proposed as Moderator, and, strange to 

aay, the TOtes on both sides of the house were cquaL Dr 

Robertson had the casting TOt^ and he ga?e it agafaist 

I>r Krskine, his Reason bein^, that his YOte had been 

fTt^enffoged, A certain minister, a member of the 

oottTt, (we foiget hia name, as we have not Sir Henry's 

work beside us,) on being aaked by one of hisbrethreB, 

when he came oat of the court, if Dr £• was elected, 

ahmgged up his shoulders, and replied, ^Noithisman, 

dtrf B(trabba9.'' 

Bat there iaaaotlMrcansewliich materially influsacas 
^ the election of a Moderator. The ModeraUt have 
been hhheno the leaders in the Assembly, and decided- 
ly soweed the £vanffelicais in number; moreorer, they 
are well supported by the rulingeld€r$^ on the votes of 
thiee-lburths of whom they caa always count. At what 
time the AJodcrates obtained the masterv, it i»nsedless 
to enquire; suffice it to say, that the influemaof Frhu 
eipal Hobcrtaon gave that ^tfty dignity and consistency ; 
and ever smce his time, tbough the party waa poawrful 
ia the Assembly many years before, th^ have fetained 
their ascendency. These two parties are, of coorae, vio* 
lently oppoaed to each other--they are like the Tories 
and Whigs in the House of Commons— the Ultras and 
the Liberals : nay, on some subjects, tlie Evangelicals 
approiimate to the Radicals or Cobbettitesv— root-and- 
brancb-men,— and, if they may be credited, the General 
Assembly has as mach need of reformation aa the House 
of Commons. 

It ii said, however, that the Evangelical paxty is on 
the increase in the Assembly, and that iu adherents will 
speedily be tbe majority, a!iid will materially alter the 
decisions of the court. Of this we have our doubts, 
for, notwithsumding the undeniable increase of the 
Evsngelicals in the-chnrch, we greatly fear that they will 
never be able to keep their ground in the Assembly. 
We shall efterwaxds state the reasons which induce us 
thus to speak ; meanwhile we may observe, that on the 
vigour of the proceedings of the Assembly at their an- 
niul convocation, a good deal depends. The Kirk is 
surrounded by numerous opponents. The Scottish Epis- 
copsl church is now rising with prosperity from her 
fieebleness during the last century ; tlie different secu of 
the Seceders are becoming every day more numerous ; 
theie are hosts of minor sectaries, suai as Independents, 
Methodists, Baptists, Swedeoborgians, Unitarians, Olaas- 
ites, ^ who did not exist in Scotland a century ago, 
and who are now actuated, especially the Methodists, by 
dis kssnest spirit of prooelytism. 



LETTERS PROM LONDON. 

No. X. 

I VATB been maUag a Tcgnlar toor amoog the new. 
Nt sights of the Metit^olis, inspecting every oae that 



hi my way wiAool ragaid to tbe ataadard of ati- 
lity Of the fitneaa of thinga. Among the fiuseat aad 
moat earioua of the pencilled tribe is the British Dio* 
rama, pdnted by Roberta and Stanfield, and deaigned 
to show the varioua efibcta of light and shade. The 
medianism by wliich the pictures are brought befose the 
eye is very ingenious, and the general effecft wonderiuL 
There ia an aatonishina mearance of rtahty about 
every scene. Through the windows of a Oothio pile, in 
which the aspect of the hmg dreary aisles almost chill 
the spectator, screams m the actual sunshine, and, alter 
ahinhig upon pavement and pillar, disappears as if in. 
tercepted by the dusk wing of a thunder-doud. One of 
the picturea repieeents the entrance to the village of 
Virgin Italy. The painting ia good, and the sUb^ 
to me at least, captivadng. The little villafe is girth- 
ed in by mountama, and, in looking upon it^ Ifek aaif 
Ihadbeenthediaooverer of a retreat yet unrisited by 
ainorsoitfow. In the disposition of light, the peculiar 
witdieiy of the Diotama is. manifested ;.the fteihness 
of morning, the wann flush of mid-day, and the ^xsaf^ 
rial purple of the best tints of evaohig, almnately im- 
part novaty and truth to a scsoe ia peitet harmony 
with the cherished fantaaiea rf a romantiespfait A 
view of the Temple of ApolUnopoUs in Egypt eshiblta 
the eAct of the fierce Afirican aun upon a gigantic mo- 
nument of the stupendous hidustry of the shivea of the 
chlsisl. The gkMMn of midnight U wdl imitated hi a 
picture of the City of York, which is injiired, how- 
ever, by an attempt to mimic the firing of the Aiin- 
ster— a lur* fbr die herd, one of whom completely 
overturned my enjoyment of the Diofama. The person 
of whom I speak was a well-dressed caitiff; about the 
age at which thrifty dtittos grow rich. The man, I 
have no doubt, was worth a plum. He had the visible 
diaracteristics of an adept in securities, home and fo- 
reign, and waa accompanied by an unlovely female, 
gorgeously deooratad> They lOaced themselves near 
me, while the Egypdan temple displayed ita massive 
svmmetry in the immediate presence of ^ the god of 
C^adncas.*' I waa wandering at that moment within 
sight of the everUating pyramids. Suddenly the smooth- 
apparelled caitiff addmssed the unlovely fimiale t ^ Ha !" 
said he, gaping at the picture, <^ there's the York Min- 
ster, I calculate.** More rapidly than the geiiius of die 
lamp ever transported Aladdin, did the viUainons ob- 
servation of thi» execrable cockney hurry me from the 
aublimidea of Egypt to the abomhiatkms of Cheapside. 
I have sddom spent an hoar more sadsfaptory dMW 
ia inapccdng die coUecdon of portraits for Lodge*a 
great work, in die rooms of Messrs Uaidiag aad Le- 
pard. Th^ are copiea merely, but they are copies of 
aadiendc likenesses, by the bestmaatarsof English por- 
traiture, and they have been eaecuted ao as to abata no 
jot of die resombUnce. The coUecdon contains about 
two hundred portraia of diadnguished chaiaeters, whoae 
names emblason the page of Bridsh histwy during die 
most interesting epodis between the reign of Henry the 
Sevendi and of Goorge die Third. Of die illustrious ar- 
ray, none so fixed my attemkm aa Oraham of Claver- 
house. The expression of die face is scarchhig, and die 
nedier lip is curled as hi sooen, but diere is nodiing 
petty in Ids proud glance H-<»e fieds as hi die presence 
of amandevated by a sense of inborn nobleness, and 
the' * - . . . ^^ -. ..iw_ 

lan( 



I impresHon is confirmed by die shade of lofty me- 
icholy, which girea a touching grace to the patrioaa 



ieaturea of '' bonny Dundee.*' Sir Walter 
depicted him well, if dds be a correct resembUoee. 

I entertain a ntofonnd veoetadon for Italian genina, 
and h ia, thereftite, widi reluctance diat I express an 
unfovourable opinion of Signor CapeHo and hIa learned 
cata. The oau are certainly very comely aad docile 
litde quadrupeds, and betake themselves to their allou 
tedtasbwim the most beoomhigaUcrltyt bot^ innqr 
afai^ JadgnMOt, theb dexteiiqr ia not wtNthy of 
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poriioii with tfaetcicki of any S«T07ard't mookej, or dit 
i^ats of the nnnj ugadous ^pi§n educated at home. I 
most admit, bowerer, that the learned cats dtnUyoon- 
aiderabletactatknife-griodiaff. The owl at Waterloo 
bridge, hoaoorablj mentionednn the Librarj of Eater- 
tahi^ Knowledge, is, I grieve to hear, removed from 
the soene of his ueeful labours. I entertained a high 
respect for the departed, partly on acooant of hie penonal 
merits, and paraj from his wonderful resemblance to 
Lord Cbanoellor Lyndhnrst. 

In a foom in 8t James* street, there is at pfcseet a 
Ufing phenomeooD, who decoyed a matter of four shil- 
lings from mj unwilling pocket. This prodigy of pro- 
digies is announced as a fSemale with a beard eight inches 
long, large whiskers and mustachtos, aged 28, and a 
native of Piedmont. I was the sole visitor in the exhi- 
bition room, in a oomer of which a monstrous dwarfish 
figure, in a costume of hateful yellow, beckoned me to 
approach a couch upon wbich it was perched. I ad- 
vanced, not without some nervousness, when the odious 
wretch began to display its attractions, and to expatiate 
upon them in a vile mountain ^aiois. It doffisd its 
chttpeauy and unrolled a long tafl of shining coal-black 
hair, pointed to its hirsute arms, and hofiid grizxly 
baard, and perked forward its saffron-coloured chin, that 
I mi^t convince mysdf tangibly that there was no 
deception. During these operations, the creature never 
ceased gibbering its j»a<o<«. Lookinff upon its enonwis 
head, which, with the ezceptioB of the Tartar lock, was 
completely bald, and markmg the unnatural play of its 
extravagant moudi, I began to reflect that I, a nolitary 
Christian, might have been wiled by some diabolical 
agency into a colloquy with one of the infernal imps ; so, 
without fingering the pairiarchalomamenu of the Uving 
phenomenon, I bolted fW)m the pUce, and new breath- 
ed freely until I reached tbe Horse Otiaids. 

A Mr Thomas Motley has invented a new kind of 
wrougfat-iron arcli sospension-bridgBf of which tn ingo* 
nious model is now exhibited in tha Strand. It presenu 
tbe appearance of a bow and string. A line runs along 
the top of the bow, parallel to the string, which line is 
connected with the string by vertical lines. The string 
of the bow represents the foot and carriage-way, and 
on the pareUd Hne is raised a floor, with an arcade of 
shops, which is the great novel feature of the design. 
A bridge of this kind over the Thames, from Charing, 
cross to King's Arms stairs, is in eootempUtion. The 
phm seems peculiarly suited to the erection of ornament- 
al bridges. AnotKer curious piece of medumisra is 
exhibited by Mr Young, who was sometime back a 
state prfsooer in PortngaL It is a model of the prison 
of the In<{ui8itien at Coimbia, and presents an appaU 
ling picture of tbe devilish ingenuity exerdied by priest- 
craft and fonatieism for the affliction of mankind. 

Alatthews and Yates have conjointly commenced a 
spring ^< At Hone** in the AdalphL The diief perform, 
ance is from the pun repository of Mr Thomas Hood. 
It made the folk laugh immoderately, which was the 
principal object. Matthews gave another story in the 
character of the old 6«DCch Udy, but I thought it a 
failure. The best of hb now anecdotes is a real adven- 
ture-^e stage-coach near Cariisle, on his last Journey 
from Glasgow to London. He hits off the peculiarities 
of a Yorkshire former, a Glasgow merdiaot, and a Nor- 
thumbrian coachman, admirably. He also imitates Mr 
Brougham very felicitously. 

On Monday night. Miss Smithson reappeared before 
an Eaglisb audience at Coveot-Garden Tneatte, after a 
long absence upon the Continent. The house was re- 
spectably filled, coosklering the lateness of the season, 
sod much anxiety was evinced to ascertain whether or 
not the returning waadeier, by displaying new claims 
upon public approbation, would justify the nmneasored 
eiitogy of the aibitars of dramatic taste hi the lively ca- 
pitaliof f^crn^ x-Vheiu^bQjpria hpt cn^ «|»BJh«. 



boards, she waa giaeted with 
reitecalsd. 

^ Miss Smithsan*sfifDre has gained somediin^ in looBid. 
ness by her foreign sojourn. Her action is nK>re elegant, 
and her oarriage more easy, than it was previoaalj. 
With the graces of the Prendi school, she has also ac- 
quired some of its defects. Her eye^ which is ImlUant, 
and frequently very effiictively employed, orcaaionalAy 
plajs truant with &e busmessof the scene; and thie 
peculiar turn of expression which pervades her oonnte- 
nance in the enunciation of animated passagea would 
lead me to believe, if I did not know to the contrary, 
that she was a daughter of OauL Miss Smithaoo^a 
foatures are regular and pleasing. If I might touch 
npon so delicate a theme, I would insinuate « doubt 
that the organ of eloquence was out of proportion large ; 
perhaps to the latitude of a roeebud ere it enters on its 
teens. Her voice is mellow and of ample volume, and 
her articulation measured to monotony. 

Jane Shore was the part selected for her reappear- 
ance. The drama is a cunet production— poetical, but 
unimpassioned, and an unsatisfoetory touchstone of 
theatrical ability. Surveying at one slance the picture 
of the penitent minion of royalty pneented by Miaa 
Smitbeon, the effect was chill, and, as askiUul spedmen 
of art, there was a general want of conpletenesa. She 
made, however, some exodleot points, such as wheas 
she rqects the addresses of Lord Hastings, and where, 
in the presence of 01o*ster, she advocatea the rights of 
J^ng £dward*s oftpriog. Her last scene was managed 
with much judgment ; and she deserves high praise for 
having throughout, in the fiwe of strong temptadons 
given by the author, and aanctiooed by profossianal jne- 
oedent, preeerved hers^ almost from an approach to 
whinhig or.extravagaacei During the p rog res s of the 
piece. Mid at its oondusion and annouacement far tape* 
titian, tha audience marked their sense of her desMta by 
dioBdeslPof applause. I heard sooie persons in the hoc 
I occupied tay, that they prsforred her style of acting to 
that of Miss 0*NeiL-4Uid they eompared her dirasdy 
with Mrs Siddona. For my part, aJthoooh I aonsider 
her superior to her London compeers, I foefincompewat 
to pronounce a decided opinion, until I see her abiUtiea 
displi^ed in a character more in accordance with natnie 
than Kowe*s Jane Shore. 

The Friendship's Offisring for 18S0 will be larger and 
more compact in iu dimensions than its predecessors. 
I have seen some of the embellishnaeots, which are 
beautiful specimens of art. One of them — a group 
Ustening to a rural politidaa, dealing fordi the aeataiu 
of a newspaper— is by Wilkie, aad has the best charac- 
teristics of his quaint and graphic pendL 



THE DRAMA. 

Tux Benefits are now pouring in upon us, and the 
monotony of the play-biUs is over. Not more prankt 
with flowers are the meadows of summer, than those 
small quartos, of one page each, now are with brilliant 
and alluring promises. We know of no species of li- 
terature more varied or more delightful. Pashiouabte 
novels *' of the De Vere class,** personal narratires, 
auto-biographies, sentimental poems, cookery books, — 
all have become ^' weary, stale, flat, and unprofitabliu*' 
But look at the beneflt play-bills ! 

" Ever Taried, ever nevr, 

How does the proqpeot charm the view !" 

An that is interesting hi the dramatic lore of the eoan- 
try awims before the eye % and sterner than tbe aiar- 
pcMia eaufhuMMl that nature be who can ca«| a coUaod 
repulsive glance on the tempting and insinuating docu- 
ments put forth by those who ^ iMg to inform theirfrieods 
4tadtho paUic*' thata0lBethiogis(^glohappM«na; 
paitifiMlar. eiining^-whiah was «evcr siifrMeert by say 
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thing that cwr h tp peneiL belnv. *^ AlMt wnmd to 
the meltipg mood,** we eooiieft we have a waokncM to- 
wards benefit plaj-bills ;— we ^^ own the ioft hqpeacfa- 
ment.** We have caught ouradvea actually stopping be- 
fore shop- windows to read them. They are an admi. 
Table recreatioa for a lighter hour. Who prints the 
Edinburgh pUy.biUs? Is it not Mr John Stark? 
They artf admirably executed ; and we would ladier be 
the printers of these Fugitive Pieee$^ than of the Edin- 
burgh Rcriew or the Waverley Novels. There is much 
genios In the Saxon capitals, — great talent in the 
Bourgeois,— and infinite variety of conception In the 
Breviei. Bat let lis desond from the speoes to the in- 
dividuids.^ 

Four benefits have already taken fAaee this seaionv— 
that of Mrs Henry Siddons, of Mms Nod, of Mr 
Thorpe, ind of the Manager. The last was on Tues- 
day ; and, as Henry Cockbum says, was a hona JUU 
bumper. Murray was called for when the euttain fell, 
and, in returoiog thanks for the pauooage of the even- 
ing, he said, with truthr— ^' I stand before you, after 
twenty years passed id your service, with tbe placing 
conviction, that so far from having retrograded in your 
good opinion, every succeeding year has but added to 
the kindness wtth which vou honour me.*' Let it be 
even so, for the Manager^ deserts are great ; but let 
him beware of slumbering on his post. He is going to 
uke a trip to London and Paris during the approadiing 
vacadon, and we ttost he will pick up something, good 
on his travels, to recreate us with next season. We 
have had scarcely enough of stars this winter, or of spi- 
rited and striking novelties. We have had plenty of 
smsU things, but we should have had something moie 
briliiant aUd decided. 

Tumibg fVom the benefits widdi an passed, to those 
whieh awe yet «o eome, the first which arseftts oar atten- 
tion is that of Mr /ones, whleh takes place «bte even- 
ing. The '« Claodesdne Marriage,** ^' The. Mdc,*' 
and «<Poalandyirginia,**are the contents of tbe bUl, 
—41 Sterling and judicious selection. But the t>leasure 
we would otherways have in speaking of Mr Jones and 
his benefit is dsshed with a shade of melancholy, when 
we know that he is about to retire from the stage into 
private life^ and that it is to be his lasti-m 

« Thelast! tiMlast! IhehMtl 
O ! by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirr'dy— 

Companions of the past !" 

Jones has all his lifo devoted himself to comedy, bat 
there is little that is comio in the considera^on that we 
are about to lose a gay and pleasant performer, who 
wslkl^ hand in hand with mirth, and the very sound of 
whose voice was synonymous with eojojrment. A crowd 
of recollections come rushing on the heart, and we never 
suspected that tbe man was half so dear to us before. 
It is a solemn thing, tbe retiring from the stage of a po- 
pular actor. It b to all of us the visible pointing of 
the hand of time at an hour nearer tbe ninth honr;.^t 
is like the tolling of a bell at midnight, startling the 
dull ear with the knowledge that a day is gone which 
can never be recalled. As to the more selfish question 
of how Jone8*s place is to be snpplled, we shall not enter 
upon it at present But when again shall we see upon 
our stage an outward man of such Parisian perfection, 
— when shall we again behold coats cut with a cut like 
unto bis, — inexpressibles with so inexpressible an air of 
grace, — waistcoats which tailors went by hundreds to 
the gallery to see,— neckcloths tied d la msud Gordien 
in a style that made every puppy in the boxes torn pale 
with ^eovyi— -hats ^ ch^gaus a 6rar, which must have 
been produced by the maker in a moment of rarely-oc- 
currinff inspiration,— silk handkerchiefs at which mU- 
liners looked and died,— boon that enuDnnesned Don- 
ean,«-stockiogii worth thiir fuight in goldg ihirn^ 



mAed or nnmffled, plaited or plain, which it woold 
have besn something to have worn but once during a 
long lifo, on one*s wedding-day,— when shall we see all 
these sgain ? They were '< worth a thousand homilies <** 
and are ^y to pass away into the dreary obscurity of 
private life 1 For yet a litde time we are to have Jones 
among us ; let us make much of him. It would be 
foUy to request our readers td go to his benefit, for there 
will be no room.. 

On Monday, Mackay prefers hts annual daim, and 
sorely he will ^ have that daim allowed.** What ! our 
BaiHe, our Domiaie, our Jokn J^owieon, ^ deserted in 
his utmost need !** We know '' auld Scodand** better. 
She will support her fHends to the last, and /cheerfully 
will she pay five shillings out of her breeches podtet (is 
it a bull ?) on the benefit night of Mackay,— of her owe 
Mackay,-i-of Sir Walter 8coK*sMaekay !— On Tuesday, 
Mrs Byre, and on Wednesday, Miss Tnnstall, appeal to 
us. May they both prosper 1 We hate three heads; 
but we bark widi only two of them, and thsy are sleep- 
ing at this moment. We say gentle things with the 
third.— At this present writing, Denham*s benefit has 
not been announced ; bat we understand he is to make 
a bold and spirited attempt on that occasion. Ue is to 
play Ftr^iaitis, and Sir Archy MacsarcMm in ^' Love 
k la Mode.*' This would draw a house, even though 
Denfaam*s merits did not at any rate well deserve the 
compUnent. 



ORIGINAL POEtRY. 



THE INDIAN WIDOW. 

JB^ Mr$ OrmU cfLaggeau 

Tbt looks ipcok compassion, thy hmgnsge a firiend, 
Yet think not, kind stranger, my purpoee to bend^ 
Nouraddia*s blest q;»irit awaits me the while, 
And hovers around his pale corpse on the pile. 

Ue whispers— he calls me— he peases like wind,— 
Oh why should 1 linger in anguish liehind? 
Xtirough this desolate earth should I wimder alone^ 
When my light wras all quench'd with Nouraddin's \u^ 
groan? 

Bdoved and endcar'd, in his shadow I dwelt 
In his tender protection no sorrow I folt ; 
As our souls were united, our pleasores the saae^ 
So our ashes shall mingle and haUow the fiame. 

Like a vhie without prop shall I sink on the groundf 
And low in the dust spread my tendrils around ? 
While the beasts of the forest sliaU trample with scorn 
The plant thus negleeted, despised, and forlorn ! 

You tdl me my children forsaken will pine^-i- 
( Wliat a wound to a bosom so tender as mine !} 
That their innooent cries shall ascend in the air. 
And drowQ, with their clamour, my laiit dying prayer. 

Oh still, my foved babes, ye ding dose to my heart; 
But, alas! vrith your fother I never can part ; 
Yet Bramah, in pity, my truth to reward, 
Unseen, will permit me my children to guard. 

Adieu, gentle strmger! Oh Unger not hers^ 
Nor force me my triumph to stain with a tear; 
The flames as they kindle I view with a smll^— 
How blest when our ashes shall mix on yon pUe I 
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Tti^ ntlSH DEATH CHAKT. 
By John Makoinu 
Tbb enaing son, o*er tlM waten wearing^ 

Shed parCtnif mnOm from hit sinking mpbtrtp 
Where^ wending doWn the green tsIm of Erin, 

Slow moved the moorners around the bier ;— • 
From each bereaTed and forsahea weeper 

Came floating &r on the wert wind*e sighy 
The wail that roae o*er the fiUr young aleeper^ 

In dolefia choHM— « WIgr did ye die I 

** Why didet thou fiOl in thine early bloeaom 

Of womanhood In the sweet May-day ?— 
^ad loire waxed oaUl in one trusted bosom. 

Or Hope's hright &iry dreams fled away ?— 
Ah no— thy youth had no grief invaded 

No doud had ftown'd o*er thy morning Af^ 
Kv vernal bloom from thy spirit fiwled, 

Kor frisndship perished— why did ye die I 

^ With Mings pun ind onserad by soifow. 

Thy heart's young mate by thy gentle sldi^ 
tn thee the dawn of the coming morrow 

Had seen a young and a hiqipy bride ;— 
But death's cold shadow hath darkened o'er the(^ 

When days were bright and when hopes were VW^ ; 
Aiid he who loved, can but now deplore thee^ 

And swell thy dcath-chant— why did ye dial 

<< Oh, stffl as twilight's soft star is burning^ 

When we at eve from our toU repair, 
(With weary stqw to our home ^turning) 

Well misi thy voice of ghbd welcome there; I 
But oft in dreams its lost music ftUing 

Upon our slumber shall seem to sigh, ' 
Till morn shall break the sweet spcUr-raalling 

Ow hearts to sorrow-«why did ye die 1" 



THE BIRTH OV A POET. 

Sy T6hn Neale, Author of « Brother JotuUhan,** and a 
mid of Articlei on <* American Wriicr$,** m Blacks 
wootTs Magatdne,* 

Ov a blue summer nighty 

While the stars were adecf^ 

Like vgems of the deep, 
In tiieir own drowsy U^ ; 

.Wliile the newly-mown hay 

On the green spffth lay. 

And all that came near it weatscwHiitwiy/^ 
FVom a lone woody plaee^ 
There kMk'd forth a fine^ 

Withlaii^bhieeycs^ 

Like the wet, warm skie%— 
Brimful of water and light; 

A prolbsion of hair 

Hashing out on the air. 
And a iSorehead alarmingly bright! 

9 We dooM whstberfnfBclsBtjnttSes hst MttiartobMOdoBe la 
thlv«MatCry to the titente of the author of •« Brother JoBSChsa.'' 
Hit book is ftdl of vigour sad orlglBslilf . mskiBg yo« fM st 
every page that you hsfe to do with one who thialu freely, bokUy, 
sad rtBcackwriy* It eoBtafau dewrlptione of eeeaery» and llli» 
trationf of ilie astiusl paialoDe of the buaum hesrt and ioul, wor- 
thy of that prodlgloas coattaeot, whoeehUleew mounfsini, and 
whoee monntsim sHe immssiaiahleAwhoee stiesms sieiivertb 
sad wtaoie ilTsn aie ees» whnee woods srs IbceMSf snd whoee 
fteeets sfs ciensl Theveneswehavenow theplcoettreofprs- 
eentliig to oar issden^ do cmdiit e? en toUMnoTcmst—JBd. Ut. 
Jmr. ' • 



rrwMtiiehfladofapoetl Hagnnr 
As tlie sw«et strange flowers of tile wiUflRMM grvw. 
In the dropping of nature'k dew^ 
Unheeded alone— 
Till hia heart had Uown 
As the sweet strange flowers of the wUdeniesB blow ; 
Till every thought w(M« a changeable stain. 
Like flower leaves wet in the sunset rain* 

A proud and a passJoaate Iwy was hi^ 
Like all the children of poetry ; 
With a haughty k>ok, and a haughty inid§ 
And a aoenething awftil about hia head ; 
With wonderful eyes^ 
Full of woe and ourptise^ 
Like the eyes of tham that ou M the dend ! 



Looking about^ 
For a moment or two he stood; 
On tlie shore of the mighty wood, 

Tlien ventured out— 
With a bounding step and a Joyful 

The brave sky bending o'er him 1 

The broad sea aU before him ! 



STANZAS. 



By mmam Xennedy, Avihor of <« BUfiJ F^mOn,'' 
**MyEerfyDay^4:e. 

O name it not strange that my soul is shakn 

By every note of thy slnqde song ; 
These tones like a summoning spell awaken 

The shades of foelings that shimber'd loi« : 
That*B a hawthetn tree near a Jow-moTd dmUhig^ 

A meadow green and a river dear, 
A bifd tiiat its summer-eve tale is tellings 

Ai^ a form nnfurgotten,— they all are hsra. 

They are here^ with dark recoUectois ladei^ 
From a silvan scene o'er the weary sea; 

Th<ey epeak of the time when I left that maiden 
By the epreading boughs of tlM hawthosn treew 

We parted in wrath ;— to her low-roof' d dweUng 
'She tum'd with a step which betray'd her pain; 

She knew not the love that waa fost diqidling 
The gloom of his pride who fNa hers in vaiii. 

We met no more;— and her iUth was pUgiited 

To one who could not her value know ; 
The ourse which still clings to affections blightad 

Tinctured her Ufo-cup with d eep es t woe. 
And these are the thoughu that thy toDes 

The shades of feelings which elumber'd long ; 
Then Udnk it not strange that my aonl is ahaken 

By every note of thy simple song. 



THE ELF KINO. A BALLAJDl 
By £• B. 

Ths Elf King sat in the green wood tree^ 

And he waa as merry as king could be ; 

For wdl had he quaifed the foiry wine^ 

That flings over all things a hue divine;— 

The birds made muatc,— the leaves gave ehid%— ^ 

And echoes with many a streamlet played. 

And «< Ho !" cried the elf in the greenwood tra%«. 

<< Where is the mortal as hi^Py >• ^"^ ^^ 

Then Pock, who h»?eB a prank ftiU weH^ 
Out-sffung ha of an OQpm shell ! 
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I merrier mor 



1 faml^" Mid 1m^ «< w fom wflV-* 
i down tlMKf t merrier etHL** 
aortal onkn yoa briogy— 
, liTU foroe us to laaffa," mid the eUn Ung^ 
tA^^tSk W9 drop down from this good oaMrei^ 
^^ bory you. Puck, in the Boitle Sea." 

*^^Af woot the foldln, nor tarried he kiV ; 
•I bade to the wood with mper and aoDg^ 

^^^fcran^ aDej and glade both np and down,-^ 

^Iwrfly leads be a staring down ! 

'^"ven np he went to him an4 offered him drink^— * 

■Mir ercr the oiler that down wonld bUnk^-. 
Itt he gnxiled tin every drop was sped, 
Ind tilted the tankard at Pock's own head ! 

lie 
Bk noaa was red as a lobster's daw,-* 
0is shookkr was round as the Mistjr I««W|« 

{ pnd his (ooeebcrry eyes on every side^ 

ii Ifointed mid leered like a peaoodt's in prido ; 
Be romp*d with the fidries, and Ikmted their lord, 

i: And coAid little Fade tiU the goblin roand,' 

z And the £lf King huigfa'd in the greenwood tre^ 
rdl he loot his bakmoc^ and down ftU he ! 

Down lidl the d^ and down ftU his wand. 
Bet soon H was np in the clown's right lumd^ 
And aye as eadi blow on his mit-hdmet dattov* 
** in teadk yoo,** the down cries, <* to laugh at your b 

ten!** 
And ever as down on the king came his wandy 
Away went a flJry out of the bandy- 
Crying^— ^ Lay it on wdl, and thanks to thee ! 
Fsr each blow of his rod sets a poor soul free l" 



STANZAS. 



Sf CkarU$ Doifwe SiUery^ AuOtor pf ** ValUrgg or 
the CUadel if the lAaee."* 

ptgtvmmp l Ms af i to add Mr SlDenni mam to Ibt Hit of 
ports wbott compodtkNif Itsve shesdy gnesd oar pigH* sod to 
pwmiie ocwiilnml eontributtom from bis pen. When Abdullurl, 
the poet, csme to reside in Bdiykm, tbe wise mm ol the titf 
wished, if possible, to dissuade him from his purpose. Theywmt 
10 meet hbn. earrying with them s vessel fflled with wamr, to 
whidi they difseted his sttmtton. tai order to show hhn, that so 
the veoml was filkd with water to the brim, and eouldoontahi 00 
BMse, w was Babylon so filled with poet^ that there was no room 
fiarbim. Abdulluri at onee understood this liieroglypbioal mode 
of i p se cb , and, stooping down bi silence, he picked op s rose-kaf, 
whleb he laid so gently upon the water, tliat not s drop overflow- 
ed. The Babyhmians were w delimited with the ingmuity of the 
poet, thet they tastantly led him in triumph to the ciQr. We 
il^l be glad to see Mr smery turn out the Abdulksri of the Mo- 
dem Alhem.-^AI. Ltt. Jow.3 

I WATCH*D the mooo with a straining eye^ 
Wither away from the silver d^; 
I mw the blue of the atmosphere 
Laugh into light , ser en e and dear ; 
I marked the purple and pink-robed waa, 
Trmd out the pale stars one by one ;— 
But the op'ning day and the crimson'd soi 
Brought no tlding% my love^ of thee t 

Then, I «w the sun, from his palace of booo» 
Feed with poie light the vault of June; 
I mw the dew which had gemm*d the coni| 
In a miet of gold, oo the xephyrs borne; 
I mw Oe wOd-^flewera steal their dym 
Fran the bhishfaig diedc of the glowing diss ; 
And I liSBrd the mnrmnr of bird and bee ;* 
But ^ey broi^t no tldii^ib niy l9v«^ of thee ! 



New, I merit Oe Stan rdome tiMir knpa I 
And the mountains bdted with sinking dampt} 
And the creeoent moon, vrith a gentle ligh^ 
SUver the eaMe robe of night ; 
And I hear the nightingale's p^intive hy. 
Like the voice of an angd mdting away ;-» 
But, beautiful though her mudc be, 
It briofs no tidiing% my love, of thes I 

Oh ! I wni lay me down and weep^ 
Ao a frffrish diild that can And no slsep; 
For my brow is hot, and my heart is crushed, 
And the q>irit of lilb from my blood;hath riBdi*d i 
Little I theaght-4hough the pang was sore-* 
That we parted to meet no mere nomoret 
Would that my soul like thine wen ftee, 
For death wffl bring tidings, my lov^ of thse f 



UTIRARY CHIT4»AT AND VARISTIIS. 



It has b e m pi opose d to Mr Hoggtotdwthe Bditonhipof a 
Bev AiriruAi. tat Seotlaad, sfanilar to tiMse which have bem w 
frsh|p<Me to Bnghndof htsyearfc We know of no mm whom 
llm^soimof bis eouatry would rally round with more wHUagea* 
ttiustosm thm the Shepherd t but we are afraid, that even thoi«h 
the publidiers were disposed to be es ttberd and spirited mneese> 
sary, Edinburgh aflbrdt mnehlWwcr Ibeilltles te the execution of 
theomeflMntal partof the work thm the metropolis, and this 
would be seomidevaUe'drawbeclb We uwiw s , atthesametim» 
Ihet we have often woodersd why SeoOand, rich as she is in ta- 
Imt, should have noAmradofher own, sad we ahookl be ea- 
r e edln g ly heppy to see the experiment made. 

We learn with pleasu r e , and at the same time with Nffni^ 
that ehnost eU the Kttrick Shepherd'k works are out of print. 
Hehmglvm to the pObUe ftmrtem or flftem vohmes of most 
emustng Scottish talsl^ and most of these have gDoe through 
more editioM than ottsb Wodd not s etrictly eorreoted and le* 
fined cabinet edition of these take be a ssib and good specula, 
ttan? If publhhed to monthly nnmbeis, neatly embellished, 
on the plan of the new edItloB of the Waverley Novels, they 
liould not WL to eeeompe n y them to many a shell: At an 
erentsb Old Mortdlty and the Brownie of Bodsbeck on^t dwap 
to be found beside eaob other. The Quern's Wake, too, which hm 
gone through sevm edltiomcf lOOOeopies each, and two ol 
1500, has bemkwv out of the market. Thie lurdy oqght to 



Weare glad to understand that Mr AlarieWetts, who hesktdi 
met with a severe domesttoaflUctkm to the death of a bsautiAi] 
child, has mode eonslderatale progrssswith the LiTaaAmvSov 
vaaia te 1890L This was one of the flist of the Annuah, and 
hasehvayBbemoneofthebest, if not M« best. WehaveaeeiK« 
Mstflftheembsmshmentaof thenewvetame, which are esesei 
iagiytotf testing, and win frOly e<|ud those of last year. ^ 

The Preepeetnecf a Colleertnn fl< Anolmt CriadnalTfid«, m 
looted from origtod Records by Robert Fitedra, W.S., hes re 
esntly bem issued, and toduces w to look for a very curious ail 
interssHng work, iDaatratlve of the history, Jurispnidenee. Hteib 
tare, Instltutionst Isagnegsb meamssb customs, and supecrtitiaua 
ofSeotlend. The only portion of the Books of A4|oumd am 
other Records of the High Court of Justidery es yet givm to ti 
pnblle, is to be isund to the Gollsettom of ilM<f«# Cases, by At 
not and Madaurtet but both of these ere very fanperfiBct. If 
Piteairans Colleetlen b to be upon smore ngdar plea, aadj 
peopoaw sdeeting from the eei 
hich rdete to the reiij 
of iem« nr., and eontimitog hto reseersbcsdown to the prssiri 
day. A striktog picture win thm be prsssnted of the most iai 
iwrt i wt fmtuiCB of society, progreerircly delineated throud^J 
tongoouneofyeerik TheworkistobeissMdtoParti,andit| 
to be hoped that they win eppear at regular totervalb Thepabr 
ofeeebiatobeflftem '"" 

WeobsKvethsttbe 
to da volumee ^uartOb 



We lookupm thlsMone of the i 
wblehhMl 
tothepnUle. The prtoeidgll^ecesBely msisili thevahiecfl 
' cfxasptolesbyemim 
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WthaT«iMB«iiMportiMBninorilMrHthof Fbcth, iaela- 
diag Um Lothfaiia, Ftib, nd Ktiirow, with pamoT dM adUKiiDi^ 
■Mres. Jott published by Meun Andenon and Hunter. It li 
bMutifiilly eDgnved in Charlet Thomtoa*! best style, and is ex- 
ceedingly minute and complete. We recommend it to the esp** 
dal attention of tourists, and all panoas interealed in thla die* 
triet of the-aeinitry. 

Mr WllUnn ElBs, Missionary to tha Society and Saadwiflk la- 
tends, and authov of the Tour of Hawaii, is preparing for pvbll- 
caCioo a wnric on the South Sea Islands, including descriptioas, 
of their natural history and scenery,— remark on the history, 
mythology, traditions, government, arts, msnoers, customs, and 
language of tiie inhabitantSt-^mth an aooouat of their racent 
moral and religkMis improTcments. 

Knv«*a CoLLaon.— A letter from the aecretary of Kin^s Col- 
lege', to Mr Hughes Hughes, of the Isle of Wight, in reference to 
his withdrawal from the support of tfie undertaklnff, has been 
published, togMhea with that iwtliman^ reply. MrOoleridge 
asanrea Mr Hughes, that the system of goreoiment and educa- 
tion in the coUe«e will be strictly Protestant t and informs him, 
that the Charter solicited fVom the crown contains a clause by 
whidi an the official governors, as well as the members of the 
council, and all the profe ss or s , with the exceptlfm of those for 
the Oriental and modem lansuages, must for ever be roembera 
of the «nlted church. Mr Hughes vlewa any aueh pMvision as 
Impracticable, after the tete change In the consUtutkm. By the 
ftondamental rale of the college, of the nine governors, live are to 
hold civil oAoes, and four of these (the lord ehanceOoroBly taehig 
excepted) may now be Papists. Under those droumstancas, he 
eooslders it impossible to establish permaaently any Protestant 
taatitatioa te connexion with the stale, and thoefore pealsta in 
vMuhawIng flrom the undertahiag. 

The Librarian to the Barberini palaoa has lately diseovered a 
copy of Dante, noted throughout In the handviiring of Taaao, 
The notes are very kamed and critical, and show with whaft at* 
tention the author of the Qeruaalemm Uberaia studied the Ol. 



Mr W.O. Meredith of D i a Ba na ee a QJtega> Oxford, la ahot to 
publish Memoirs of Bernadolte, King of Swedea and Nonrar« 
The infloenctof Rttsaia in the Baltie wiU foam a teadli« lople in 
the volume. 

A new Annual, tobeoaOed The Oflbvlhg, edttsi by the R«< 
Thomas Dale, A.M. Is announced for iftSO. 

The Rev. J. Grant of Kentish Town Is p r epa ri ng for pnUtaa* 
thm aa Bstay on the-Coins of Scriptme, as intenml evideBeai of 
the trath of Christianity. 

Mr Planch^ who has devoted ao much attcntloo to theatrical 
costume, has announced a Series of Designs for the Costumes 
te Richard III., which will oontate full-length deHneatJena tnm 
the best contemporary authorities. 

The Village Nighttagale and other Tales, by Elliaheth Frances 
Dagley, author of Fatay Favours, 6te., la naariy ready for publi- 
cation. 

Thomson** <* SeasoniT have lately been translated tato ItaHaa 
prose, and published at Florence. They have been already trana- 
lated several times into Italian verse, but not suecessfolly. 

An Italian Professor has lost his chair at Pisa, for devotlngtwo 
volomei of a work upon Comparative Anatomy to GalTs System 
of Phrenology, to which it appears the poor man had become 4 
convert. 

THBPAniaiAN PnioDfOAi. Panaa.— TiN ttt y ei ght periodical 
papers are published daily te Pirisi aleveo of these are nrwa* 
papers.— six contate only advertlsoncnts,— and eleven are lite- 
rary and sdentMc. Of the elevea newspapers, apwaidii of sixty 
thousand copies are printed. Besides these, there are thirty-two 
periodical papers, which appear at diflbiaat periods,— Aron twiee 
t^week to once a-mooth. 

Mil KfrowLSa.— Hds genflemaa Is now deMvMol his lectima 
on Dramatic Literature, te Bdfost, his native town. They are 
iramerously attended, and seem to give the greatest satislkction. 
In the Belfui GaarMm, a spirif»dly conducted paper, they are 
thus spoken of:—*' The Le^ures of thto gentleman continue to 
be very tetercatteg. On Saturday, his critical IBuatrstkaa of the 
text of Shakspcare, delivered te fomlllar but Impressive terms, 
were listened to with breathlesaattantloB. Having been requeat* 
ed to give some recitations flrom his exoeHeat play of IFIOkMi 
Tet, be went through a part of two remarkable seanea te that 
drama te suchamanner'astoeleetriiyhiaandleoca,whoalgnifled 
*elr approbadoalvy a genetel hwat of ap^lanaab"— We h^ Mr 
KMwIes wiU visit Bdtoburgh soon. 

TVB R&&L MBAjriif • OF WoBM,— IMand of, «« Do let ne aand 
yon soiae more of this BMMk tHtte r-« AoMfacr pMty !•—» Sir, 
aoBM^ttili trifle r-N I onat iMlitoa ywr tfytaf Ml alai BM. 



Ion {" Hm tei4iui«e of hospManty should tnttiev ran this ^*'« BhaB 
I send you a fit of the cholie, eU r — " Piay let me have tha plan, 
sure of giving you e pain te your stomaah.**— " Sir, let me help 
yoa to a little genUe bilious headsch."— *' Ma'am, you cannot 
surely refUse a toudi of teflammadon te your bow^?* 

Thmirkal Oas«<p.— As s o m e b ody or other used to aay— ^ Pro- 
vidence is very kind to Drary Lane." A new ips ctaci s , boci o aed 
flrom the Italian opera, called " MasanieJto, or the Dumb Girl oT 
Portid," is drawing great croads te that honaa. It ia vary nu^ 
nifloently got up, and has introduced Mile. Alexaadriaab a ceie- 
brated Daiunue from Paris, to the London boards.— Sontag has 
reappeared at the Opera; but, thou^ she may be the^Aioa Cor 
a little while longer, she will never agate Jhire TWrevr.— Our old 
Mends, Fanny AytOB. Torri, De AngeU and his wife Caatelli. who 
were here seaM time ago with De Begaia, are to sing thiaaaasoa 
at Vauxhall.— Kesa and his son have bean perf^smhag In Dub- 
lin. Madame Caradori has left DubUn for Belfost, where she 
is to sing for two nights te the theatre there, which is under the 
management of Mr Seymour from Glasgow. She is to be saooead. 
ed by T. P. Cooke. Seymour appears to be very popular in Bel- 
fosC— WaBatk is expected shortly te London, after a saoeeasM 
visit to Afncrica; it Is said that he wiU assume the managenaasit at 
Drury Lane on his return.— •< We have heard it coaBdaaOy 
stated." says a Brightoa paper. «'that Madame Veitiis la married 
to a Captain PhUlips, we believe of the Guards."—** The Gowria 
Conspiracy," mentioned in our last, was performed on Tuesday 
at the Caledonian Theatre with great success. Another new pleoew 
by the same author. Is to be produced next Wednesday at Mr 
Alexander's beoeflt. It will be caHcd •* The Highland Widow.* 
and is founded on Sir Walter Sootfs story te the Chroaldeaof 
the Canon^sta, Mr Reed Fitageiald gave an aniertaiiunaat in 
the Uopaton Rooaia, on Wedaaaday la«t. te the style of Matthaaa, 
whicfi was deverly executed and layeetably attended, 

Webklt List or Perfo&maxces. 
. May 0— May 15. 
Tvaa. Theatre r»«paned: Tftr Red Rearr. 4 NUrnw 
Wan. Gay Mannertng, ^ The Pilot, 
Taaaa. me Ead Rover, The Purm, ^ Jfeaskar Tbasaa, 
Pab ^y# BeauM atnOagtm, 4 W s y na aad C» 



TO OUR READERS. 



Ws cannot help looking with some pride on onr 
Number. We venture to say, that so varied a display of file* 
rary talent has seldom or never been presented to the pubHe 
te the same space. It Is also accessary for us to add, that 
we have fbund it quite Impossible to give a place to the pie- 
sent Number, notwithstanding its enlaced slae, to all the Coos* 
municatioos with which our eminent literary friends have ik- 
vouredus. We hope, however, to be able to overtake a consider- 
able portion of the articles omitted to-day next Saturday. The 
Auiogrephs of celdirated persons will al«> be ddivcrad with next 
Saturday's Journal, illustrated by a popular paper on the con- 
nexion between character and handwriting. The same Number 
will likewise contate (if space admits) communications fnm Taa 
ErraicK SBBPaaaD— the AvTBoaa of the '* Odd VoLma,* 
"TALaa AND LxaawDa," Jto.- Da Gtia,BapiB— Roaxar 
CBAMBaaa— the At/raoa of ** Talks or a PfLoam"— Da 
Mbmxb, dtc ^^ In oext No. also will appear Larrsaa raoM 
Taa Wa8T«*No. L— Tax Eoiroa in bib SLiFPaaa, Nob Uy Ac 



' IfO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa have to request the indulgence of some of our Advertishy 
Mends, wh6ee fovouis are necessarily postponed tin next week. 

We shaU not iie aUe to notice the MoniM^ Mmgnh* thli 
month.—*' The Condemned Hussar" will not suit us*— We beg 
to assuse •« A WeOwisher,** that the eoaductef the psnoU td 
whom he alludes receives our ^mguaHfled contempt.— The Spa« 
nish Translations are not overkN^Md ; it is our tetention thatoaa 
or two of ttie more popular spedmena shaU appear soon. 

The vcvsas aith which we have baaa fovoured IhMB Aaserfaa 
shaU have a pteee speadUy.— *< Lacaaa'k" Freoeh vcni^ of 
"Scotawhahae," as soon aa possible; weshouMbegladtohave 
a call firom him.—" Two SonneU to his Taws« by a retired Do* 
mialc." are, on the whole, good 1 but they are either wBuai^am^ 
Umamitflr ^- - - 
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ADVERTISBMBNTS, 

lonnected with Science^ LUeratun, and th€ Arti. 

WORKS 

PfTBLISHBD BY BLACKIB, FULLARTON, U CO. 
OLA9CK>vr. 



kathor, a praHmtewy DiMftstiaa and Notes, by tht Re*. Ro- 
iBitT BuAif s. Paisley. With Portraiu, 4 vols. 8to. VoL I. cad !!• 
Ixca4y pn^j^V^i pnc» £1* tk 

*« Ic -Mwritteo with a Acidity that h» teldMi bMD dfaqmUid, 
Old conftruMdf at the ami of each Tolume. br ^ large nuus of 
>ubllc and private lecorda."— C*«&i*r*. " No historieal fiwU are 
>ettCT Moertained than tha aecoonU which are found in Wod- 
row.**— C/tofiet JTamef Wox, 

ROI.LINM ANCIENT HISTORY, with l.lfe and 
Note*, by J AM>i Bbll, iUustrated by 16 Mapa and PlatMt S toIb. 
Sro. bdsT £ I. Iti. 

ROi.LIMS ARTS •n'l SCIRNCBS of the AN- 
CIENTS, with Notes :-K!ontaiQinff whatertr U most Talusble to 
the works on the Arts and Sciences published since tha tima or 
RoUiiu By Jambs Bbll. With Plates, 1 vol. 15s. ^ ^^ _, 
Theae volumes eontain the whole 12 ▼olumas 8to of tha oil- 
ffinaL and new matter equal to other four. 

" The edidon now before us wiU be found peculiarly yaluabla, 
as ft embraoes. In the form of Notes, much euential information. 
And we have no hesitation in declaring our opinion, that, ia ooo- 
sequenee of the introduedon of this new feature, this edition Mda 
Uax to be not only the cheapest, but. what is of much more im- 

Sirtaaea, the beat that has ycC ianied from the prm».- ^Oriental 
eivld. •' The present edition must be pronounced to be vastly 
superior to all former ones."— Eiw»v. Jifj^. " We think ttiia 
edition of RolHn weU deserves to superseOa its predeee sa o a s.*— 
AtiaiieJournaL 

MOSHBIMM CHURCH HISTORY, translated by 
MACLAtif B. the 6 vole, complete in Two. bds. 16s. 

•* The historiin Moshelm is full, rational, correct, and mode- 
tate.**— GiAftea. 

The PROTR8TANT, by Wm. M'Gaviw. Zsq. 7th 
edition, revised and corrected, 1 vols. 8vo. bds. £1, 10s. 

•« We most strangly recommend this Work to our readers, aa 
fraucht with impoctaat aiffuments and fiwu. That- tthu dreu- 
lALed widelr. the number of editions Is a sufBdent evidence, and 
wehopetlwttha reduction of its price wiU still fiwtiiar extaad 
iU tale."— Loadaa C*ri«W«» laslractor. » . . 

A PORI'HAir o*' ^M. vi-Gaviw, Emj. Author of 
The Protestant. Engraved on Steel, by Daws, fkom a Painting 
bv Cahpbbll. $lae 9| in. by 8 to. 8a. 

'pOKHIUN TALKS and TRADITIONS, selected 
chiefly from the Fugitive Literature of Qermany, by Gapaoa O. 
Co^iwiHAM. With Engratings, t vols. l«mo. bds. 15s. 

•?We caiMm the Tales and Traditions a work entitled to be, 
snd likelv to prove, very popular."— Bella. LU. Jour, 

** Weln bound to say that it is one of the best sdecttona we 
have mtt with."— Sco#. li/. Gaa. «,_„..« .^„ 
TheCA^QUKr of LI TERARY GEMS, with En- 



Second Series, nnily ready. 



cravings, i vols. ISmo, bds. 17k. 
*^ ^ Ditto Ditto, 

* A Selection from the First Series, to 5 vols. Royal 48mo, half, 
bound, 12s. Sd. ^. , . ,. 

«' We do not know any work of the same price ^teh we could 
name as conUining greater attractions than the Casquet of Lite- 
rarv Gems, to whidi we give no small praise, when i>e say that 
its contents fully luslify the title.beatowed upon It**- ^/Anunue. 
«• The Casquet omterary Gems to the moat perfect selection with 
wfaidi we are acquatated."— Frer Press. 

The SCRIPTURE STUDRNT'S ASSISTANT, 
behur a Complete Index, and Concise Dictionarr of the Bible ; by 
thekev. John BAaa, Author of Catechetittd Inductions on 
Baptism, and the Lord^s Supper, l*?*®! «^» ?• ®iii. i«m- 
he same Woik printed in 4to, to bind with Fkmily BiUes, 

W^ persuaded it will be found emln«iaycalcnlated to 
advenee the intelligent and ?»*$»»>!« l»!«»^ o'*?i*!.^"'^i 
-Coar. *!«#. " No Student of the Scriptuies should be with- 
out tSU most exceUent book. We earnejtiy roBommend it to all. 
especially lo Students and Miniaters."— ttwa* Ifisa. Mag. 

JOHNSON'S KNQLISH DICTIONARY, «» Mi- 
niatura. with the addition of several Thousand Words, sod tht 
Pronundation on the baste of Walker. Sul^nedto aCowMe 
Heathen Mythology, and numerous other useful Tabtes. By 
William MAvaa. 3d edition. bound.Js. _^,^^ ,. 

Tha is the cheapest Pronouncing Oiotiooary e«r pobUaksd It 

•• Wcaie coastrained'to say, that the UtUe volume doM modi 
credU to Mr Haver's raseareh and aecuraey, and that, aa it to ttie 
most comprehensive, so it deaerves to be the moat papular, of Ml- 
nUture Dletionarles.*- Frw Prew. .. ^ _^ « ^ - 

Sold by A FubLABTOK 4c Co.. Edtoburfht W. CuaaT, Jun. 
A Co., Ad W. F. Wauhan, bublto j Jamm Dwcaw. and 
SiMPua te MAaaHALL, I^oodoni md at *> gWiiSSS" 
eattOB W^nhoaas,** Abewleap» DinlBe,CBriiilei ttdXIvitpeoL 



SCOTTISH ACADEMY 

OF PAINTING, 8CULPTUEB, AND. 

ARCHITECTURE. 



THE EARL OF HOPETOUN having kindlv 

'• permitted RUBENS' celebrated Picture of the ADORA- 
TIONof the SHEPHEdDS to be exhibited for a short time to 
th* Rooms of the SCOTTISH ACADEMY, the Exhibition to 
NOW OPEN with thi« Splendid Addition, from nine UU dusk. 

Pfofeaskmal Artists, who may not as yet have received Tickets 
of Admission to the Academy Exhibition, wfll obtato them on 
applying at the Rooms. ^ 

By order of the Council, 

Wm. NICHOLSON, 
Admittance. One Shilling i Catalogues, Sbcpence. 
H, Waterloo Place, 
April ttd, latS. 



WAVJBRLEY NOVELS. 

On the fim of Jvne reill be published, 
laacaiaao by paamaaioir 

Co tfie ltuta'0 iao0t eroctotts iftfticstfi, 

VOLUME FIRST 

or A NBW bdition or 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BS oomnvaxD xh btonthlt tolumks, &iviskd avd 

CORRSCTED, 

WITH A OntKRAX. PREPACK, 

AW IKtEODfJCnOK TO EACIT KOTKL, 

^VD VOTES, HISTORICAL AHD ILLUSTRATITX, BT 

THE AUTHOR. 

EmbeDished with Fronttopieces and Vignette Titlaa, ftom DeripkS 

Bueuted expressly for the present Edition, by ths« 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There are few dreurostanoes In the history of letters more re- 
markable dian the rise and progress of the Watbrlby No- 
rmtM. Unlike mo«t other productions of genius, they had 
no infancy to struggle with, but reached at once the highest 
potot of public favqttf|p-a station which they have ever atoce 
maintained with unmnlmished popularity. 

The drculation of these works having been hitherto oonflned, 
in a ffreat degree, to the wealthier ranks of sodety. Che Proprie- 
tors have resolved to place them wHhin the reach at readen of 
all dasi«s, hj republlshtog them in a less eoatly, but at the same 
time more etegant shape, and with the additional advantage of a 
periodical i«sue. 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of announdng the 
speedv commencement of a Naie Eoinoir, to be pobUahed to 

MOIVTHLY VOLUMBS. 

In thto nndertakii^ they have had the ehoerfUl co-operation of 
the Author hImselL who has not only revised every one of the 
Noveto. but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Intxoduo- 
tkm to aaeh of them. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 

I. The aiae to be royal ISmo, printed to the very best msnaeri 
and bot-preased ; eaen volume to eontato about iOO pages, price 
SSk done up to ckith. 

II. The publication to eonunenee on IslJune next t and to be 
continued regulariy, on the first day of each month, till the whole 

III. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette title- 
page, both containing sol)i)eeU iUustradve of the Novel to which 
they are attadied. 

rv. The Work will be completed to Forty Volitx aa, com- 
mendng with Watbrlbv. and closing with Woooarocx. The 
Author^ additions wiU form about two of these Forty Volumaa. 

efe The Edition to so far advanced at press, that regularity of 
publicatioomay bednendedoo; and. to such subscribers as may 
wish to have some of the Novels complete on the appearance 
of the first volume of each respectively, the Publishers have to 
state, that the whole of WAYBai.BT may be had on the first of 
June, to t vols, for 10s. 

And, to like manner, 

GvY MAirirBRiiro, in t vols, on the 1st of August. 
' Thb Antiquary, In t vols, on the 1st of October. 

RobRoy, to t vols, on the 1st of December. 

As wen as such others, during the progress of the EdmoD. as 
its arrangement enables the PnbUsbeis to deliver to complete 
Tales. 

The public are respectftrilyreqnaated to tespeet the Desi gns snd 
Bngravtoes at the premises of the Publishen, 
Tnd at Moow, Boys, and Gratbs. Printidlers to hto Malesty, 
6^ Pall Man, London, by whom they wUl be sold sepaislsfy, a* 
win be sftarwards announced. 

Printed for CADELL dc Cob 41, St Andrew S^aaie, Idto* 
bwgh* aad tD be hpd c< tnij ftnlvsUse thnufbent the 
klagdoq^ • ' 
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Thtoteb, _ 

PnC9 9b W» MQlll , 

~ atamtlftilVlffMtteorc 
VOLUME L or 

HISTORY 

OFTHX 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 

VftOM m X1TASX.ISRXSHT TILL THS TSAR 1888. 

R PNHinkwry Dbnoune no tlie UFE of MAHOMET, « 
hit immedfait0 Suce eaa oim. 
By EDWARD UPHAM. Bbq. M.ILA^ 
Avthor of Um «' Hirtory of Badhism,* ^bc 

BORMIMO VOLOMS rORTUTR OF OOltnARLS*^ 
MISCSLLAWT. 
t PriBtod tor COKRTASLR ^ CObI RBd HORfT, 

CKAitcs* & Ca LoodoB. 



In 8to, ISi. 
Vol. II. or raa 

HISTORY OF SCOTLANDl 

By P. P. TYTLER, En}. 
VoinL win btimy ia Novwnbir. Tobtcomptolid tarix 



PICTURE of SCOTLANP. By R. Chambbms. 

IRtvab.imt 8TO, with eight flue Ptatn-R deHi^itftil conp^ 

B^VVl??' SYNOPSIS of the DECISIONS. 4 
lnMT6li.4to.£1Q,I0b 
BROVrN^ PHILOSOPHY of Ch^ MIND, 



ptotetonDtlnm ToL 8TO, £1, li. 

PrtntMl tm WILLIAM Tait, 7B. Prineaf^ StreM t RoRRHtioil 
ik ATKiyaoy, Otogf w ; and Lovomah ft Co. Loodou. 



Ia R fcv dRT« wf n he fHihlWiRd. 
By WILLIAM T AIT and JOHN STEVENSON, _ 
RRd LONGMAN and CO. and JOHN COCHRAN, 
PART FIRST oTr COLLECTION of 
pRIMINAL TRIALS befM the HIGH 

^ COURT of JUSTICIARY in SCOTLAND i from tht 



la hte M4eety> SifDrt. F.8JL SHI* ^ Hao^ F.S. A. Pscfh. 4fcQ. 

PAHT U. wUV nBdyM^l»JohrQ«(tt and a Part wOl 
hiMhllM evvyfvwrRMnSi thmaAfr ttU IhaivoilitaooiD- 
pliMTItaw Mil t»ihnR a laiaa MlRRidMah TOfaM 

i{QaitD> 

"In the Books of AdJoiiTniU, every now and then, you read 
oew |Mi«es of the human heart, and turns ot* fort u he fsr beyond 
y^haX the boldest novelet ever attempted to produce Cruin the 
OOfMse ofhii hrain.'*— Sir Walter Scott. 

" While such a work must be highly interesting to the general 
reader, it will he of ^r^t value to tiie lawyer, the hi^orlaDf and 
the antiquary."— FKfeA-/y JournaL 

" Such a work has long b en a j;reat dcMderatum ; and cannot 
ftil to be equally curioui, iotercsUng. and important.'*— CoJ^o- 
*te« Mercury* 



Works just puhlitthcfl, 

TALES of FIELD and FLOOD, with Sketches 
'' of LUh at Hoiat. By JOHN MALCOLM, Author of 
« Seenai of War," *' RamhifaeeneeB of a Campaign In the Pyia- 
naai and Sooth of Prance," Ike. 4ke. SaaaH 8^, 7** ad. hoardi. 

Coifrrjrra.— Life In Camp— The Btvouack— Franenca Za- 

mora — An Orknev Wedding— The Secret of the Sea— The Bo- 
rouah — London— iThe Parting and Retvirn — A Trip to Paris— The 
Soldier's (Jrave— Jack O' Flanagan— Helen Wateifi— The Barhfro 
lor— Rerollect ions of Ireland — The Brother*— First Love*— A Day 
in the Orkneys — The Young Poet— Scenes nf Memory. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and AU- 
THENTIC ANKCDOTES of DOGS, exhibiting remarkable 
Instances of the Instinct, Sagacity, and social Disposition of this 
faithful Animal*. Illustrated by Representation* of the most 
rtriking Varieties, and by correct Portrait* of celebrated or re* 
mar ka Die Dogs, from Drawings chiefly Original. Also, a Histo- 
rical Introduction; and a copious Appendix on the Breetling. 
Feeding, Training, Diseases, and ^ledical Treatment of Do^t 
together with a Treatise on the Game*Laws of Great Britain. By 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BHOWN, F.R.S.C., &c. Royal ISmd 
with 31 Kntnavinp?), Rs- fid. lioarrJa. 

^lUiiii^ii troai xh^ iiic^ i Oi; 1' wi :>COTLANI>, 
la the Manner of Storiea aelaeiad from the Hirtoryor Enshmd. 
- the Bar. ALEX. STEWART. 

. I with a - 
TRARD, and angntad hy Jamsr Stswart. Ifick l8ino» 

An EPITOME of te GAME of WHIST ; cod. 



Hiftory of Enghmd. 
[.STEWART. Saoood BdMo^ vaiyTaatly 
Ftoodapleoa and Vlfittatta dwAoed by Sto- 
itad Iqr JAiiat Stswart. ifidi l8nio» iM, 



•bttac of an IntvodnetSoa to the Modi of Playtaf and Senrlna : 
tfM Lam of the Game eaMnUaDy i^brihMl i aid Maxhnslbe 
Playiaf , arranfad on a new and alnmle phm, eaJeukted to alva 

~^"^^ toaPhwar '- - 

M. ARNA 



iniple ..., 

or the dulWt PareafCioR and wont 

f AUDiwith a FlraBt4leee on Wood 

ImnOk Sa. Gd. hoaida. 



_/toR 

] niARfVOlti , 

PiMad iwOuTRRdEBai*^ 



\9mnaMuA 



OERMAN LANGUAGE AND UTERATtJRJB. 
T)R CANTOR begi to iotimtte that be has 

''^ naaovrrifaM. NortfitlaiiowBtraaLwbHahab ~ 
OpA hit SUMMER CLASSES* ^^^ * 

6f, North Hanorer StraaL 
15th May. 



POCKET EDITION OP GRIESBACH*8 
GREEK TESTAMENT. 

ThiadayiapabliihadinlSnio,nrica7k.faibaRrfa. 

JJOVUM TBSTAMENTOM GrJcE. Bx 
"^ ^ raoanakma Ja J AC GRIBSBACHII, earn 'T'tTa Inntiim 

Samptiboa a J. 6. ^ F. RmiroToir, Lowhmt aC Bsxa ^ 
^;aAoroTa,Na«,BaRk8tiaaC;Bdinbargb. •«* « 

,,^ Of whom may he had, lately puMUiad* 

LLIBErt 8<:moLasTICU>; or, Arconnt of tbe 
raow^ipa. tei. at Ozlbrdand GamhridM, &e. Kh. ad. 

H; The CI KHICAL GUIDg; or, Kcdctiaatiaa 
Directory of the Chttidi of Bnghmd, royal 8to» Stk 

in. MIODLKTOM on he GHkKK ARTICLE, 
Sto, naw editkn, by SoBOLariRLn, IGk. * 

IV dLOoMPIhLD'S <'RlTrCAL DIGRST of 
Saemd AnnotalhRM on the New Taalament, Slaige yola. Beow 

Co, Xk 

V. HUG'S Introduetion to the New TettaauBt. ttana. 
hitedbyWAiT. f rola^Svo, Sfa. 

THEATRE.ROYAL, 

-- _„ . .SATURDAY, May 16. 1819. 

Whan wUl he revived, the Elder Coiman and GarriA'i 
^. Comedy of 

THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

^^ ^LoidOglaby.MrJdnei^ 
Hia flnt attempt hi f- -^— 

Bniah.\lrM,».. 

Aftarwhkll.flr8tAetnf 

CRITIC. 

^ Paff.MrJonr 

Tb eaMfatda with the Muatml ^-r-w 

PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
Panl. Mr Thome. 
.^^ _. ^ In wfikh character ha wOl ahift 
<<1tartit t^BwiBtaf Tfdaof JoT.**-^* Bid^Ieoaa to Pliyi I 
ChaCauae,'*-«ida&va«iHeBaiRd. *"^ 
Doaafadqae, Mr Murray. 
Vliniaia, Misa Clarke, 
tta( But a|»M«raiiee in that eharaeier, to wMdi aha wffl aiac 
••Ah! OoRld my lalterhifTongtte impart," ^^ 
And» Rlth Mr Thorn, the Dnctof^ 
••SeeftotnOeten.** 
Jadntha. Mfaa TuaatRl. 

Ttetetaand Plaom for theboam to he had of Mr Krwhhrt. 
at the BoK Offleab at the usual hourib aod of Mr JosBa^ jSTlS^ 



M» 



MACKAY begs leave to aoqMiliit hii 

Friends and the PubHe. that his BBNEtlT tokm i^oi oo 

,„, ^^ MONDAY. May 18. 

Whaa win he pedbrmad. fiarttSme thmaSefen YasL 
thaComedyof ^^ 

EVERY ONE HAS HIS FAULT* 

sir Robert Ramble. Mr Jonea. 
MrSolui.MrMacluy. 
MrPlaeld.MrMmny. 
Captain Ir»hi. Bir Prhcfiaid. 
Lady Eleanor IrvUu Mrs Stanley* 
. Intheoonrmof theerenina, 

Mr Tlioin, Mr Maekay, Miss TumtelU and 
MiM Clarke, wiU taCroduoe a vj^ttf 
_ Popular Sonus. 
To which wiU be added, 
ST RONAN'S WELL. 
Mai Ddddsof St Ronan% AnlCon. Mr Maaiay, 
m which eharaeter he will almr 
_ . *« Tharemm'a Youne Man to my Dndi^'k Doar.** 
TWwtoand plates for tt^lloxm to be ULa% RawvROT.at 
^BaxK}Blee.attheusR8lhoiira»aodOfMrMAiXAY, ftofS 
DubUn StiaeL 
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AUTOGaiAPHS. 

TBI COVlTBXIOir RTtrKVlf CSAVACTCE A«D 

BiurowuTiira— AXBCDOTSt. 

Wx haft to^7 ibo plnfon of presenting oar read. 
^en with spacimeos of the handwriting of ^oriif4hr€e ot 
tha moat eminent character of modm timet. Their 
nutographf are collected into one page, which will form 
a bandaome ftontiiplaot to the first volume of the Li- 
TERAitr JouBtf aIh aod which presants at one view a 
mora Intaresting colleccum of signatnras than, we be- 
lieve, was ever before given to the public.' Though 
aome of tbeaa signaturea have been already engraved, we 
are enabled to atate, that tkirty-tMue out of the /brlff^ 
three have been copied fiwm manoaeripts not befoie ae- 
ceaaibk to engravers.* Before, howevei^- speaking of 
each more particularlj, wf are desirous of malcing a few 
general obaervati>Ds on the subject of handwriting. 

The art oS writingt which is noB considered so ne. 
ceaaary an aoquiienient by all ranks and classes, and the 
waBi ii which almo^ unfits one for tlie ordiniry business 
of Uky was regarded in days of old with a mysterious re* 
veienee, as a holy, and nearly unattainable accomplish* 
msBU It ia almost incredible, that Charlemagae, who 
reduced more than the half of Europe to his sway, and 
who caUed into life the alumbecingapirisofciviliaation, 
by giving to the conquered nations, laws, institutions, 
and Uteratore, cultiviBad long and fruitlessly the art of 
wMagt in whidi, by the testimony of one who was at 
once oU aeoetary and son4n.Uw, he never attained 
higher proficiency than to be able to scratch hb own 
name in hnga spn^wliog characters. But it was im- 
poasibla thai this state of thiogji could long exist ; and 
a IgAOwladgo of writing has, in all subsequent i^;es, 
been regarded as lying at the threshhold of every sys- 
tern of liberal education. With the exception of the 
Germans^ all modem European natioiis,-.we do not 
know whether the modem Oreeks be either a nation or 
Europaan, ..uae the same written characters, making al- 
lowance here and there for some very unimportant devla- 
tiona hi a few of the minnto details. As to the Oer- 
Biana, ^longh wa cannot speak with certainty, we 
strongly auspea that their written character ia derived 
from the aame aource aa that of the rest of Europe ; and 
this suspicion ia confirmed by an examination of some 
Scottish manuscripU of the 17th century, (now in our 
poaarssion,) 4>ne*half of the letters in which, are formed 
in the same way as those now used by. the Germans. 
Other drcumstanees, corroborative of this belief, might 
be me^tioned^ but as we are not at present bent upon 
any display of our antiquarian lore^ we content ourselves 
with statiBB our impressloib 

But whiUt the sanOs general form of letter prevails 
throughout Eumpe, it is curious to observe how much 
the character of tne people modi^ that form« and af- 



• Ferris of the sigiutBTss we MhidablKl to David Bridms. 
Esq.* who polltelv (kvouzad us with the use of his very curious 
t>ooB of aunMraphi. 



fects the national style of handwriting. <^ An English* 
man, a Frenchman, a Oetnao, or an Italhm," isBs an 
ingenious author, *^ may be recognized as readihr by 
his handwriting, as by his features and complexion.** 
The Frenchman's is full of liHle frivolous embeUlsfa- 
ments ; tlie Italian's is graceful, delicate, and supple ; 
the Gmnan's is stiff, heavy, and pompons ; and ^e 
£ngliabman*8 is a kind of compound of die three^ — 
simpler than the first, less tasteful than the second, and 
much freer than the third. Engraveri, wrlting-masters^ 
and others who have occasion to study the subject, are 
well aware, that in so fkr as direct physical influence 
goes, there are two circumstances which principally af- 
fect handwriting ; and these are, !«/, the manner tn 
which the penman has been taught to move his haftd 
and fingers, — from the wrist or from the eibow,-.^or in 
an angular or circular motion ; and 2tf, the manner in 
which he becomes habituated- to hold his pen, either 
with' the fbre and middle finger both above the barrel, 
or with the former aXMnre, and the latter beldw. It ia 
evident, howevar, that whilst these causes must, to a 
certain extent, affect the handwrhing of individuals, 
they can never account lor those national peeutiar!ties, 
in the formation of i#ritten characters, to which we have 
just alluded, and which appear to bear aremarkablere- 
feience to the moral and faitellectual peculiarities ef the 
people at large. This naturally leads us to enquire into 
the indirect causes which influence the handwriting, 
and which hove produced not only a distinct line of de- 
msrcstion in the style adopted by different nations, but, 
as D*Israeli has remarked, have given to every individual 
a distinct sort of writing, as Natare has given to each a 
pecuUi^ countenance, voice, and maoner. 

Writing is an attaimnent to be acqulnd only by 
means of the flexibility of the muscles ; and this being 
the case, it seems m follow, as a necessary ootisequenee, 
that the different emotions which agitate the mind, in- 
flueacing, aa they always do, the muscular action, will 
cornmasfeate themselves, through this medium, to the 
handwriting, which will thus represent, more' or less, 
the mental idiosyncrasy of the individual. As a sign 
of character, handwriting has tlieref^ this great argu- 
mant iq its fevour, that, being a voluntary action, the 
will of him who holds the pen must possess a sway ovei 
it. In this it diffisrs materially ft6ai phfenology, trhosc 
bumps are involuntary exorescenees on the head ; bn( 
comes into dose analogy with the mote rational systen 
of Lavater ; for, if it is llkdy that the voice, features, 
and gestures, should be affected b^ the passions, whj 
should not the handwriting, which is just one little stei 
removed from a pure mental operation, be also affected 
by Uiem ? It is true that the science of physiognomy 
by tfne or two Ingenious men, has been carried to a fan 
cifiil and ridiculous extent ; and any rules which roaj 
be supposed to govern it, must be so continually metbi 
exeeptioDSi occasioned by a thousand diflerent causes 
tbst it m\ist ever remain impossible to reduce It to < 
fixed and oertab standard. The same remark, we sus 
pset, applies with equal feroe to the subject of band 
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writing. But, nevertheless, this much we tie inclined 
to belieTe, that if handwriting be studied as a sdoaot^ 
taking always along with us the conviction, that nu- 
merous exceptions will continually, present themselves 
to baffle our mgenuity, many curious glimpses may be 
got into character, and discoveries made, upon much 
sounder data than either phrenology or palmistry can 
furnish. We do not go the length of supposing that 
the adept in this art would ever be able to ascertain, by 
its means, the minuter shades of character. We do not 
think that he could satisfy the banker, by directing his 
attention to the mere formation of the letters, that the 
name upon a bill was a g^ood name ; or that he could 
convince the lover, by an examination of the delicate 
scrawl of liis mistress, that the manner in which she 
crossed her T's, or dotted her I's, rendered it quite evi- 
dent that she would make a very unfitting spouse. We 
are not quite so chimerical as this. All that can ever 
be ascertained from handwriting, is some of the more 
apparent and strongly-marked traits of character. As 
the voyager along a coast can discover from a oonsider- 
ble distance whether he is passing by a town, b'ut can- 
not ascertain any of the minuter features of that town,— . 
so the philographist (if we may use the word) will be 
able to tell whether the temperament be sanguineous, 
melancholy, surly, phlegmatic, nervous, or choleric; 
but how Uiese temperaments may be modified by cir- 
cumstances, he will be unable to say* The ddicate 
and more evanescent emotions of the soul, betrayed 
by a mantling blush or downcast eyelid, can never be 
scratched on paper by the point of the pen ; but the 
more decided and more pervading character of the mind 
will conomunicate itself to the shape of the letters. Let 
us take an instance or two. 

How marked a dififerenoe there usually is between the 
handwriting of females and of men ! Both are taught 
by the same masters, and according to the same rules ; 
but the leading feature of the one is feminine delicacy, 
and of the other masculine vigour. This rule holds so 
universally, that few are at a luss to discover the sex 
of a correspondent by the mere address on the back of 
a letter. There are. It is true, exceptions even hero, 
but in this case exceptiojirmat regulam. We know a 
lady of a certain age, prodigiously blue, and a stem 
disputant on religious topics in particular, who, having 
occasion to consult one of our Edinburgh Divines con- 
cerning a dispute between the Presbytery and the Lady 
Directresses of a free school, of which she was one, un- 
fortunately used only the initial of her Christian name 
in the signature; and the consfquence was, that the 
Rev. Gentleman, who was not personally acquainted 
with his correspondent, misled by the boldness of the 
handwriting, not to spade of the strength of the diction, 
returned an answer in due tune, addressed to 



Esquire I But this, as we have already said, is a pe- 
culiar case. It is worth while noticing here, that the 
distinction between different female hands is much less 
marked titan between different male hand;*. This is 
another fact which confirms our hypothesis. Pope has 
said libellously, 

<< Most women have no character at all !" 
Had he said that there were fewer varieties in female 
character than In nude, he would have been quite cor- 
rect. This arises from their peculiar education and ha- 
bits, which are much more monotonous than ours ; and 
this monotony has communicated itself in a remarkable 
degree to their handwriting. But to give still additional 
force to our argument, look at the handwriting of the 
same man when in different stotes of mind. Is it not 
evident that these have had an influence over the mo- 
tions of bis fingers ? If he write under the influence of 
strong indignation, for example, will his pen trace 
lightly what he feels so forcibly ? If, on the contrary, 
he is in a gay and careless mood, will there not be a 
flowery redundance in his style of writing, very unlike 



the severe barrenness of his sterner moments. If these 
Vemarks hold good when applied to the same individitml, 
they may, with equal propriety, be extended to the dif- 
ferent predominating dispositions of different mcs. 
«' Henry the Eighth,*' says Oldys, ^ wrote a troaz 
hand, but as if he had seldom a good pen.** Upon this 
D*Israeli has well remarked, — ^^ The vehemence of his 
character conveyed itself into his writings : bold, hasty, 
and comnoanding, I have no doubt the asserter of the 
Pope*s supremacy, and its triumphant destroyer, apoilc 
many a ^ood quilL** In an interesting liede French 
work, entitled, *< L^Ari dujuger de caractcre des hommtes 
Mur Uurt EcrUurcs^''* specimens are given of the hand- 
writing of Elizabeth of England, and Mary of Scot- 
land, and upon them the author remarks: — ^' Who 
could believe that these writings are of the same epoch ? 
The first denotes asperity and ostentation ; the second 
indicates simplicity, softness, and nobleness. The dif- 
ferenoe is in exact unison with the different charactecs 
of the two Queens." *^ Charles the First,** says Oldya, 
*' wrote a fair open Italian hand, and more oorrectlj, 
perhaps, than any prince we ever had.** *« Charles was 
the first of our monarchs,'* adds D*Israeli, ^^ who hi- 
tended to have domiciliated taste in the kingdom ; and it 
might have been conjectured from this unfortunate 
prince, who so finely discriminated the manners df the 
different painters, which are fai fact their handwritings, 
that he would not have been insensible to the elegances 
of the pen.** In short, it may be laid down as a gene- 
ral rule, that handwriting is a symptom of character, 
though numerous circumstances must ever contribnte to 
make it a very uncertain one. We fancy that we \mow 
something of the art dejuger du caraciere dea hommem 
tur leur$ Ecriture$ ; but we are still so far from having 
reached perfection in this science, that we can assure 
our fair readers the album need not steal shuddering 
into the drawer at our approach, nor the billet-dooz 
prefer a fiery death to the chance of being subjected to 
our piercing glance. Let us now, however, come a little 
nearer home, and see how the principles we have laid 
down will apply to the interesting autographs before 
us. 

Let us in the first place remark, ihat signatures wUl 
be found in general to differ s little from the common 
writing of the indiridual, having often a more carefully 
assumed and pemeditated character. But at the same 
time they seldom deviate very widely from the general 
style of a person*s ordinary penmanship. It is also 
proper to observe at the outset, that the time of life at 
which the writing was made must always be taken into 
consideratipn in judging of an autograph. Thus, if we 
compare the signatures of Mrs Grant, Joanna Baillie, 
and Henry Mackenzie, with those of Washington Ir- 
ving, Catherine Stephens, and Felicia Hemans, we shall 
perceive at once, that besides the natural difference in- 
herent in the character of the handwritings, the ad- 
vance of years has in the three former instances pro. 
duced a peculiar modiflcation of style, which in the 
three latter does not yet exist. The handwriting of s 
young and of an old person may be always distinguish- 
ed. Of the fofiy'three autographs, engraved for the 
Literary JonRKAL, we cannot help thinking, that, 
with two exceptions, there is something in all of them 
which more or less indicates the character of their re- 
spective authoni. We shall proceed to particularize those 
which may either appear to bear most strikingly on the 
subject in question, or concsniing which we may have 
something curious to say. 

Archibald Constable..— We have placed die 
late Mr Constable*s signature at the head of our list, both 
ss a just tribute to a man whose memory the literary 
world of Scotland will long cherish, and as a compli- 
ment due to the father and founder of the highly respect- 
aUe house of Messrs Consuble & Co., under whose 
auspice*, to say nothing of its fbrmer acliievementSy the 
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LiiTKBAmr JomtHAL has taken at once lo complete a 
hold of the public favour. Nor is Mr Coattable to be 
eonaidered solely as an eminent pablither — ^the most 
eminent which this country erer produced ; he Is the 
author likewise, though the (met, we beliere, is not gene- 
ndly known, of an entertaining work, entitled '^ Memoirs 
of Oeorge Hertot,'* which appeared shortly after the 
publicadon of the Fortnnes of Nigel in 18^. It may 
be faiteresttng to know, that the signatare now engraved 
is copied fhmi a letter which was written within a month 
of his death ; and though he was then mnch debilitated, 
— labouring under afflictions both mental and bodily, 
^^ Enoagh to press a royal merchant down,'*— it will be 
seen that his handwriting retained much of that free, 
bold, hasty, and decided character, which marked all his 
transactions, and which contributed both to raise him to 
the summit of prosperity, and partly aUo to bring him 
down from that summit. 

Anwe OiAKT, J. Baillie, F. Hemavs, Cath. 
STKPUEN8,AyoELiCA Catalaki, Jane Porter.— - 
The handwriting of all these ladier strikes us as ex- 
ceedingly characteristic We have given Mrs Grant of 
L«aggan*8 preseni hand, in which may be discovered a 
littM^of the instability of advancing life ; but there is a 
well-rounded breadth and distinctness in the formation 
of the letters, which seems to carry along with it evi- 
dence of the dear and judicious mind of the talented 
authoreis of '^ Letters from the Mountains.'* We have 
alao given Alias BaiUie's present hand ; and it will be 
perceived that it has less of the delicate feebleness of a 
lady's writing than any of the others. It would have 
been sadly against our theory had the most powerful 
dramatic authoress which this country has produced 
written like a boarding-school girl recently entered on 
her teens. This is decidedly not the case. There is 
something masculine and nervous in Miss Baillie's sig- 
nature ; — it is quite a hand in which ^^ De Montfort '* 
might be written. How different is the writing of Mrs 
Hemans I The very hand — fair, small, and beautifully 
feminine— in which should be embodied her gentle 
breathings of household love, her songs of the domestic 
affections, and all her lays of silvery sweetness and soft- 
breathing tenderness. Miss Stephens has a more com- 
mon-place, but a very lady-like band. There is not a 
great deal of mind in it, but a good deal of flowing 
grace. We like Madame Catalani's better ;— .we think 
it is evident, by her autograph alone, that she is a su- 
perior singer to Miss Stephens. There is a full Julian 
msssiness in her signature that speaks to us of ^'Rule' 
Britannia" and ^' God save the King ;" and we almost 
bear the strains rolling in upon our ears in such a vo- 
lume of sounds as no single human voice ever before 
produced. Miss Porter has a fully more masculine, 
though less tasteful hand, than Washington Irvine, 
with whom she happens to be in juxta-position ; and 
the fair authoress of ^'Thaddeus of Warsaw" and 
*^ The Scottish Chiefs," ceruinly appears to have as mas- 
culine a mind as the elegant but perhaps somewhat ef- 
feminate writer of the '* Sketch Book." 

James Uogo, William Tekkaxt, Allah 
CiTKNiNOHAM. — We class these three poets together, 
because we believe they are nearly contemporaries, and 
because each is indebted to his own talents for overco- 
ming many obstacles which stood in the way of his suc- 
cess. They possess genius, however, of a very different 
kind ; and this is pretty strongly indicated by their re- 
spective handwriting. As to Hogg, we must say that 
we have given a very favourable specimen of the Shep- 
herd's autograph, which our engraver lias copied with 
the most accurate precision, as he has done all the rest. 
The Shepherd writes in general a more rugged and in. 
distinct hand ; but as the present signature was taken 
from an epistle congratulatory to a friend who had re- 
cently entered into.me blessed and holy state of matri- 
mony, it i» probable that the bard of Yarrow thought it 



incumbent to present him with a piece of hfs very best 
calligraphy. There is, nevertheless, something honest, 
sturdy, and unaffected in the Shepherd's writing, which 
we like, because it speaks the true and manly qualities 
of his heart and head. Allan Cunningham has raised 
himself like Hogg ; but instead of the plough, he has 
handled the chissel ; and there is in his constitution an 
inherent love of the fine arts, which brings his thoughts 
into more graceful channels. We are well aware that 
there is a warmth and a breadth of character about 
Cunningham which mark ** the large-soul'd Scot ;" but, 
looking forward to his forthcoming Lives of the British 
Fainterai Sculptors, and Architects, we do not conceive 
this to be in the least inconsistent with the easy flow of 
his tasteful handwriting. Tennant has a more remark, 
able hand than either of the other two. It is full of 
originality, and in this resembles his own "Anster 
Fair." The notion may be a fanciful one, but there 
seems to us to be, moreover, a sort of quiet humour in 
the writing, which makes its resembUmce to ^« Anster 
Fair " still more complete. The principle upon which 
the letters are formed, b that of making all the hair 
strokes heavy, and all the heavy strokes light. 

Thomas Mooeb, Btron. — ^We put these two to- 
gether, for the sake of contrast ; and both are admira- 
biy illustrative of character. There is one general re- 
mark we may here make, with regard to handwritings, 
which, from the attention we have given to the subject, 
we bdieve will be found a correct one. Close and ac- 
curate thinkers seldom write what are called sprawling 
hands ; their letters are all fully formed, and have liu 
tie or no slope. We know of few exceptions to this 
rule, whilst, at the same time, we admit that the con- 
verse of the proposition may not always hold good ; for 
a very careless thinker occasionally writes an upright 
hand. As corroborating, however, the truth of our 
rule, look at the handwriting of Dugald Stewart, of 
Thomas Chalmers, of Henry Mackenzie, of Thomas 
Campbell, of Sir Walter Scott, of Henry Brougham, of 
Moore, and of Lord Byron, — certainly the most correct 
and powerful thinkers in our list ; and it will lie fonnd, 
in the case of all of them, that the writing is such as we 
have described. As to the two last — Moore and Byron, 
though both accurate thinkers, they no doubt thought 
very differently. There is a completeness and a finish 
about all Moore's poems, a something that pleases and 
dazzles, rather than elevates or sublimes, and the neat 
gracefulness of his hand implies this. There is more 
volume and grandeut' about Byron, and consequently 
his hand is larger and stronger every way. Tne one 
writes as with a silver pen, the other as with an eagle's 
pinion. It is proper to state, that Moore's autograph Is 
copied from the signature attached to the originid of one 
of the finest of his sacred Melodies,^'^ The turf shall 
be my fragrant shrine." 

F.Levesok Gower, Johk Galt, Wellixotok. 
-i^Our readers will think this rather an oddly assorted 
trio, but we have a reason for naming them together. Ex- 
perience teaches, that another of the rules applicable to 
handwriting, in connexion with character, is, that let- 
ters with diaproportionaieljf long heads and tails, indl* 
cate either self-confidence, vanity, or ambition. We do 
not know enough of the private character either of Lord 
Francis Gower or .Mr Oalt, to say which of the three 
quaUties their tremendous heads and tails indicate ; but 
look at the signature of Wellrngton, and see how nobly 
and truly the cbasacteristic mark of ambition points him 
out as the hero of a hundred tights, the premier of Eng- 
land, the pacificator of Ireland, and the leader i^ the 
two. Houi^es of Parliament. His big W's, his L's, 
and his T's, look like church spires, losing themselves 
in the clouds. It is impossible that their haughty heads 
could ever stoop to an ordinary level. 

Thobias Chalmers.— We know of few more strl. 
king examplM of character inlying itself into hand. | 
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wiii|Bg» than tbat pieMoted.by Uie autogEipli of Dr 
Chalmers. No one who has efer heaid him peach, can 
ink to obtervet that the h»wy and impreaaiTe manner 
In which he forms his letters is predselj similar to the 
i^training and energetic style in which he fires off his 
words. There Is sraething painfully earnest and labo- 
rious in his ddivery, and a similar sensation of labo* 
rions earnestness is jnoduced by looking at his hard- 
tressed, though manly and distinct, signature. It is, 

a small space, an epitome of one of his sermons. 

Leiob HuirT.i-Jtjeigh Hunt's writing is a sood 
deal like the man ;— it is constrainedly easy, witn an 
affectation of ornament, yet withal a good hand. The 
dgoature is copied from a letter written to a Mend in 
Edinburgh in 1820 ; and aa one part of this letter is 
emtons and interesting, we have pleasure in presenting 
H to 0ir readers. We sre inclined to bdicTC that there are 
mm ^ood points about Leigh Hunt, notwithstanding 
his haTtatf done some shabby things. We like the 
spirit of the foUowina estrsct nom his letter : 

^ And this reminu me to tell you, that I am not the 
antbor of the book called the Scottish Fiddle, whidi I 
have barelv seen. The name alone, if you had known 
ma, would have convinced you that I could not have 
been the author. I had made quite mistakes enough 
about Sb Walter, not to have to answer for this too. I 
took him for a mere courtier and piditical bigot When 
I read his novels,— whidi I did very lately, at one large 
gUit, (with the exception of the Bbick Dwarf; which I 
read before,) I found that when he spoke so charitably 
of the mistakes of kinos and bigots, be spd^e out of an 
abundance of knowledge, instead of narrowness, and 
thatke could look with « kind eye also at the mistakes 
of the people. If I still think he has too great a lean- 
ing to the fbrmer, and that his humanity is a little too 
inuflb cmUttered with spleen, I can still see and respect 
tha vast difference between the spirit which I fbrmerly 
thonght J saw in him, and the UtUe lurking contempts 
and misanthropies of a naturally wise and kind man, 
whooe blood perhaps has been somewhat sadden^ by 
ijbe nnited force of thinking and sickliness. He wishes 
us all so wen, that he is angry at not finding us better. 
His wmks occupy the best part of some.book-shelveo 
always before me, where they continuslly fill me with 
admi rat i o n for the author's genius, and with regret for 
my petty mistakes about it.*' 

FaAVCia Jeffesy, Jork WjL80K.^These are 
two names which stand at the head of the p^odical 
literature of Scotland. The periodical writer most have 
^ ready command of his pen and a versatile genius. He 
must be able to pau quickly from one subject to another ; 
and instead of devotmg himself to one continuous train 
pf thought, he must have a mind whose quick perception 
and comoiehensive grasp enable him to grapple with a 
t hou s an d . See how this applies to the hMMwriting of 
Jefiey and of Wilson. Tkp style of both signatures 
implies a quick and careless motion of the hand, as if 
the Mter was working against time, and was much more 
aoxkms to get hisideiui sent to the printer, than to cover 
his paper with elmnt penmanship. There Is an evident 
simUari^ in the fishion of the two hands ; only Mr Jef- 
frfy« bemg much inferior to the Professor, in point of 
physical sise and strength, naturally enou(di delights hi 
» pen with a finer pointy and writes, therefore, aUghter 
sod move scratchy band than the author df << ligbUand 
ftidows." It will add to the interest of Mr Jefoy's 
^tqgB^pk to know that, as his hand is not at all altered, 
mB have preferred, as a mutter of curiosity, to engrave 
^ signMure of Jui which is twenty-three years old, being 
Mkeq Iron^ letter bearing date 1800. 

Walvsk Scott, Robxkt Soutbxt, Duaald 

StXWAKT, BOBT« TaviTABILL, J. SlHCLAIE, H. 

Mackkk^ie, T. Cakpbeli., H. Beouohax, D. 
Stxwaet, Cbaip Lamb, W. Roscoe, Basil Haix, 
J.^oyxooBSE?, Wm. Wqedswoetb, A. Alisoe, 
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Alaeic A. Watts, W. Jeeoae, H* Macexilx., 
Washxegtok Ietieo.— -The antogr^ of all these 
eminent persons is in favour of the coonexion betwe^ 
character and handwriting, though pohapa not so stri- 
kin^y so as in the instances we have already enumcsated, 
and it is therefore needless to dwell upon them at much 
length. Sir Walter Scott has the hsndof one who writes 
a great deal^— .unaffected, r^id, and at the same **» i^ 
substantiaL Dugald Stewart's is a hand wocthw of a 
Moral Philosopbery-Jarge, dbtinct, and J^ifr^i^^ 
Brougham's hand is a good deal like his own style of 
oratory,~impressive and energetic, but not very poliah- 
ed. General Stewart of Garth has a fVee, bold, militerj 
hand ; his signature is taken from a letter complimcDt. 
ins in high terms Mr Chambers's History of the Be. 
bdlion of 1749. Charles Lamb's writing is that of a 
gentleman, but it is somewhat cramped and anzioos. 
Montgomery's hand is Ut move redundant in omamc&t 
than one would have expected from so gentle and ta- 
lented a Quaker; but the Quaker has been lost in the 
poet, as an old grey wall is concealed under a luxuriant 
mantling of ivy. The autograph now engraved is ccuiied 
from the signature attached to the original of his beau- 
tiful poem on Night, beginning, <' Night is the time for 
rest.'^ Wordsworth writes a good hand, more wortbw 
of the author of the best parts of the " Excurskm," 
thsnof the puerilities of many of the ^< Lyrical Ballads.^ 
The signature of Percy B. Shelley is aa free aa its 
authcw's wild and beautiful poetry ; but let it be obser. 
vcd that, according to the rule formerly stated, it is noi 
the hand of a ve^r dear or accurate thinker. The hand- 
writmg of Haydon and WilHe seems peculiarly ^«>ff- 
teristic of their dififerent styles of painthig ^—the fiiat is 
the historical painter's, Ivrge and bold{ the second ia 
the painter's of national manners, smaller and more ac- 
curately defined. AlaricWatto writes an elegsnt hand, 
worthy of the editor of the most ele^t of our Ap"m1t. 
Hector Macneill's signature i» from a letter dated 1800, 
in which, among other things, the poet says, ^ I beg. 
once fir all^ to assure vou, that I shall never write a 
line in any Review as long as I Hvp/'r sn assurance 
which makes us regret the less that he was loot to hia 
friends and the public before the u>pesiance of the 
Ediebuegb Liteeaet Jouemai.. We do not see 
any thing parUcuUrly worthy of remark in the other 
autographs already tuuned. 

But we have suted that, hi lookmg over these speci- 
mens of handwritug, two startling exceptions have pre. 
sented themselves to the truth of the general proposition, 
that the character of the mind communicates itself to the 
penmanship of the indindual. These exceptions will 
be found in the signatures of J. G. Locebaet and of 
8. T. CoLEEiDOE. Lockhart writes a small, indistinct, 
hasty hand, not at all in unison with the vigour, preci. 
sion, and originality of his style of thinking. EvenAie 
hand, however, is less to be wondoed at than diat of 
Coleridge. Who would have expected so pigmy and 
finical a signature from the gwantic intellect and gor* 
geous iraaginaiioo cf the tram£itor of " Wallenst^** 
and the author of the '« Ancient Mariner ?" It cer. 
tainly baffles sU calculations ; and though phrenokmts 
wpuld doubtless attempt to get rid of the dilemma by 
some ingenious quibble, all that we shsll say upon the 
subject is, that our science is one which, like all otb« 
human science^, admits of exceptions. The speculations, 
however, into which it leads, if not very mstructive or 
profound, are curious and interesting ; and we think our 
readers will readHy forgive us for having thus directed 
their attention, at some length, to the.conventional signs 
by which *^ thoughts that breathe" are tau^t to embody 
thems^ves in «^ words that bum." 
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Brown*s SeUet VlevM of thg Ropa! Palacet of ScoU 
land, WxOi Letter-preMM Illustratiotu. Bj Dr J. 
Jamicsoo, F.R.S.E., Ac aothor of the Dlctionarr of 
the Scottish Language. Parts L« IL, III., and IV. 
Edinbargh. CadeU & Co. 1828 and 1829. 

Wc reaUj take lome thame to oandvet for not ha* 
▼ing sooner noticed a work whidi, in ererj point of 
Tiewy has strong claims upon our attention. A work 
ao perfWetly Scotch, treating of Scotch subjects, — drawn, 
engraved, written, published, and, we trust, pretty ex- 
tcQsivelj sold, by Sootchnien,--ought not, eren if its 
merits were ban conspicuous, to be n^lected by a Scotch 
feriew. But, besides all this, it is the first work of its 
kind, upon a subject alike interesting to the antiqusrr, 
the poet, and t!he man of taste ; and the execution is, in 
all respects, so worthy of the doign, that, independently 
of nationsfity, these illnstrations of the dd royal glories 
of Scotland weU descrre a passing tribute of appro- 
bation. 

In fact, it is rather singular that a work on this sub- 
jeet has not appeared long ago, in this age of graphical, 
topographicsl, and typographical illustration ; and that, 
while every hole and comer of the royal palaces of Eng- 
land have been rendered familiar to the lieges in the 
splendid volumes of Pyne— .while the very arcana of ihe 
royal dresshig-room and bed-chamber have been pub- 
lished to the day — ^It should have remained for the en- 
terprising conductors of the present work to embody, in 
these handsome quartos, the fasufSsding remnants of our 
Scotfbh magnincenoe, whidi are duly disappearing. 
It is true, we have here and there a scattered notice of 
some of our old palaces, illustrated by a so-so plate, in 
some guide through Scotland or superannuated tour ; 
but tin now tlie subject of Scottish palaces hss never, as 
far as we know, been separately trnted, or exhibited in 
what Airs Hklaprop calls *' a concatenation according- 
ly.** And this is the more surprising from the very 
great superibrity which, in many respects, the illustra- 
tion of such a suljiect in Scotland must possess over % si- 
mitar work on English palaces ; for the royal resi- 
dences of the south are almost without exception still 
occupied as such,.— sdU snug and comfortable, Uiongh 
occaSionaHy otd-fkshioned or venerable. Even time- 
honoured Windsor itself looks so whits-washed, so 
swept and garnished, so cheerful and trim, that aU feel- 
ing of romance is exdudcd. You look along one of its 
arched passages^ and perceiving a dim-looki^ figure at 
the end, you set him down as some old gallant of the 
court, revisiting the glimpses of the sun* You walk up 
to him, and he turns out to be a respectoble beef-eater, 
or a geotlrauinly servant in livery, who podcets your 
shilling witn much politeness. You turn over a page 
of Mr Pyne^s book, and in the first plate that meets 
your eye, a strange vaulted building displays itsdf^ 
lighted from the top. Figures in white array are mo- 
ving up and down the naor, some brandishing large 
knives in their hands, while victims of different kinds 
seem extended on the altar. The smoke of the sacrifi- 
cial fire fills the pile and wraps the figures of the offi- 
dstinff ministers in dusky vapour. Is this a Dom 
Daniel, a sacrifice to the Grand Lama, or a scene in the 
Inquisition ? Nothing of the kind. It is merelv the 
^' Interior of the King*s kitchen at St James's,** and that 
fkt high priest n the master cook. 

These eating, drinking, and paying associations are 
sadly unfavourable to the picturesque. But we mingle 
with other scenes in tracing the remaihs of the Scoteh 
pslaces; for it is lon^ sinoe these were discrowned 
and deserted, and thdr splendour transferred to another 
kingdom. Most of them are in ruins and uninhabited s 
some, like Dnnoon and Carrick, so eomptetdy worn 



away, that their original shme and sixe can no mort be 
traced than those of the undefined and mysterious masses 
which cover the Palatine, and which once constituted 
the palaces of the Cassars ; others, Hke Fslkland and 
Linlithgow, still entire, so fiff as concerns the walls, but 
with empty and roofless chambers, windows open to the 
blast, grass-grown floors and courts, black and deserted 
hearths, pillars, arches,— >and armorial bearings h^f de- 
fined or tost ainidst ivv, wsllflower, and lichen, and all 
silent, and londy, and mournful,— aH possessing that 
indescribable charm which nothing but ruin gifes, and 

To which the polaee of the present hoar 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till agea are Hm dowv. 

These capabilities, we think, have been tamed to the 
best account in the present work, in which the pendl of 
Mr Brown, ably seconded by the grace of Miliar, has 
produced a most beautiful series of views of these rem- 
nants of our Scottish palaces. Of Mr Brown we know 
nothing, but that he is a teadier of drawing in Glas- 
gow, and, we bdleve, a young man. If we are not 
mistaken, too, we reooUect baring seen a large drawing 
in water-colours by him In this season's Exhibition, re- 
presenting a ruin under a tranquil moonlight sky, (wie 
suppose some subject intended fbr a fbture number of 
this work,) which possessed great strength and breaddi 
of effect, with a manner of handling considerably re- 
sembling the style of Williams, and which indicated 
a promise of future excellence as an artist Generally 
speaking, he has displayed great judsment In the points 
of view ne has chosen in treating these subjects, and 
considerable taste and feeling in the sdeetion of tiiose 
lights and aspects under which he has represented them. 
It is needless to say, that his drawings have lecdved 
every justice at Uie hands of the engraver, Bf r MUleT. 
For small engravings, such as these and WIIliam*s Ore. 
dan riews, his style, we think, is admiimbly adapted 
In larger worlu, and, in particular, In historical subject*, 
Stewart is certainly superior to hhn ; but fbr a ^picture 
in little,** some Undscape gem of four faidies by two and 
a balf; the Quaker, fbr sudi we b^eve he Is, is without 
a rival in Edinburgh. 

Four numbers of the worit have appeared, eadi eon^ 
taining three pUites, wiA the accompanying letter-nresk 
Of this latter part of the wdrk, #e may say at once aat ft 
is ably and learnedly treated, as indeed niight bavebeeb 
expected from the author of the Hermes Scytfaicus, tnd 
the Scottish Dictiontey $ but, to our mind, the DbctdT 
is occasionall V rather too antiquarian and etymological x 
and we could willingly have exchanged a little of the 
discusskm whidi takes place on these points for some 
additional picturesque description, or some of thoite 
fading traditions and dreadful legends of which ^bact 
are alwavt enough to be picked np among the mine df 
old castles, more, particularly in those princely haOs 
whidi have been trod bv the royal, the noble, and the 
beautifbl $ and which it is a pleasant, and not alto- 
gether a profitless task, to collect and preserve, befbre 
they have been entirely forgotten. A work of this 
kind is one, not of grave learning, but 6f amusement ; 
and, in this department, we do not know a better modu 
for imitotion than Sir Walter Scott, who, amidstall fals 
antiquarian descriptions, so gracefully mterweaves ^ese 
traits of Superstition and chivalry, that even the dry 
bones of topography acquire life and motion hi his hands. 
We daresay Uie Doctor, too, has seen a little German 
book by Gottscbalk, on the subject of Genhan ruhis, 
(Ritter Vesten und Bitter Burm,) in which we think 
a fobjeet of this khid is very happily treated— the vo- 
lame forming a pleasing jfoHiceo of mittera Jde- 
toresque, antiquarian, and poetical ; speenlatlons on an- 
tique bdildings ; the lifo of the middle ages ; ^e his- 
torical expbits, feuds, toumatnents, robberies, oourU 
ships, and executions of their possessors, with manir 
litde notices of diose graeefbl or gloomy Ugends with 
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which Oerman imaginatUm has peopled the old castles 
of the Rhein-Gegend, and of which, no doubt, they 
have a much wider stock than we can pretend to. Still 
we have quite enough to blend very agreeably with the 
graver tissue of history ; and we confess we should like 
very much to see a popular work on Scottish ruins in 
general, got up in Gottschalk^s manner, with better il- 
lustrations, (for our friend Gottschalk, and most of his 
brethren, are lamentably deficient in that particular,) and 
embodying, in the light, garrulous, and picturesque style 
of Chambers, the elite of our Scottish traditions. 

Revenons d nos moutona^ for we have almost allowed 
them to get out of sight. Number I. contains views of 
Dunstaffhage, Dunoon, and Falkland. Ounstaffbage, 
in point of accompanying scenery, is the most pleasing 
of these views. The ruin is situated on a rock, bathed 
by the waters of the Atlantic — skirted on the right by 
Loch Etive, and surrounded on all sides with rocks, 
wood, water, and every element of the picturesque. 
The view exhibits it under a tranquil and sunny glow, 
the palace formi|ig only a small object in the middle 
distance. Very great dexterity is displayed in the en- 
graving in avoiding the appearance of spottiness which, 
Dom the general diiTusion of light, was not easy. Dun- 
staffiiage, however, though interesting from its natural 
situation, makes no very prominent figure in Scottish 
history, nor can it boast of those associations with re- 
membered names, which lend a charm to Linlithgow, 
Lochmaben, or Carrick. From the time when the fatal 
chair of royalty was transferred to Scone, after the 
union of the Scots and Picts, under the son of Alpine, 
the importance which Dunstaffnage had possessed as 
the favourite seat of the Dalriadic kings soon disappear- 
ed, and Dr Jamieson seems to think the castle soon be- 
came the prey of the invading Norwegians. It scarcely 
re-appears again in Scottish history except on the occa- 
sion of its being besieged and taken by Bruce in 1308, 
after his defeat at Dalree. 

By the by, a whimsical instance of the fantastic 
tricks which etymologisu do play with names, appears 
in the account of Dunstaffnage. There is another fort- 
ress, about two miles ofl^, called Dunolly, or DunoUah, 
(probably, as the Doctor conjectures, Dun-Olaf, or the 
Fortress of Olave, or Olaus, a very common Norwegian 
name.) But it so happens, that in Gaelic, the word 
Oifatihy pronounced Ollah^ signifies a physician, so 
that some ingenious etymologist makes this the Fort 
of thJ Physician, and gets up a very pretty theory 
of its being a castle allotted for the residence of the me- 
dical practitioner attached to the Royal Family. The 
notion of setting up a physician in a fortress, two miles 
off from the scene of action, is quite admirable, not to 
mention the extreme probability that his professional 
exertions would, in that age, have been so handsomely 
acknowledged. 

Of DunooHy which is situated in Argyleshire, on the 
right side of the Frith of Clyde, scarcely any thing re- 
mains ; so that the artist has been obliged to give a sort 
of additional interest to the picture, by representing it 
under a stormy effect ; and this he has done remarkably 
welL The dark and thundery sky opening in the centre 
with a watery gleam, the agitated sea, the boat sinking, 
and the fishermen clambering up the rock in the fore- 
ground, are strikingly group^ and exhibited with re- 
markable clearness and force in Miller*s engraving. 
The building, however, whatever may have been its ex- 
tent, is now so entirely delapidated, that scarcely any 
vestiges remain of what it was. It is said, however, that 
there are still a number of vaulted apartmenu pretty 
entire under the ruins. 

Next comes Falkland, — dark, dreary, melancholy 
Falkland, — one of those piles which now look as if mur- 
der and crime had marked it for their own, and which 
is in fact suined with a murder unexampled in cruelty, 
iXcept by that with which the Knight of Doughu pol- 



luted his Castle of Hermitage. It lies at the narth-ea^ 
foot of one of the Liomonds, and seems, at one time, to 
have been a building of great extent and magnificence. 
In one of these gloomy towers, which once occupied ibis 
site, did the unfortunate Rothesay fall a victioa to the 
ambition of the Regent Albany. Inveigled under £afae 
pretences into Fife, the prince was shut up in the toirer 
of Falkland, and consigned to a lingering death bj fa- 
mine. His life was for some time preserved in the man- 
ner described by Sir Walter Scott in the Fair Maid cf 
Perth, by means of small cakes conveyed to him bw a 
young woman, the daughter of the governor, through « 
crevice in the wall. Her brutal father, viewing the act 
in the light of perfidy to himself, gave her up to de- 
struction. Sir Walter has not intioduced, however, 
another effort made by a female employed in the familj 
as a wet nurse, to preserve the life of the unfortunata 
prince. She actually, as mentioned by Boethias, 
Buchanan, and Piokerton, sustained his lifb for aooie 
time with milk from h<;r breasts, conveyed to him by 
means of a long reed. She also fell a sacrifice to hex 
compassion. 

Here, also, the unfortunate Mary was a frequent ri- 
sicor ; and here, according to Buchanan, Both well and 
the Hamiltons intended to seixe her person, at the time 
that they contemplated the removal of Murray by death. 
The whole story, however, is extremely doubUful. Here, 
too, begins the first scene of that dark tragedy, the last 
act of which closed in Gowrie Castle. It was in the 
woods of Falkland that James received the strange mes- 
sage from Alexander Ruthven, which induced him in- 
stantly, with his hunting party, to spur for Perth, and 
produced that mysterious catastrophe, on which no dis- 
tinct light has yet been thrown by the voluminous dis- 
cussion which the subject has undergone. 

Gloomy and deserted as Falkland now appears, it was 
at one time a place of much revelry and merriment. In 
this character it is alluded to in the poem of ouf royal 
author: 

Was never In Scotland hard nor sena 
Sic dancin or deray, 
' Neither at Falkland on the Grene^ 
, Nor Pebillis at the play. 

But it is time to say, with the old '* Lord Lyon King 
at Arms,"— 

FarcYved, Falkland, the forteress of Fvie, 
Thy polite park under the Lowmound Law, &c. 
and to turn to fresh fields and pastures new. 
And here is the gem of Scottish palaces, Linlithgow. 

With much truth, though little poetry, did the Scot- 
tish Ariosto, imiuting the Stemhold and Hopkins style 
of old Sir David, exclaim — 

Of all the Palaces so fiur 

Built for the royal dwelling 
In Scotland, fiur beyond compare 

Linlithgow is excelling. 

For undoubtedly, in architectural magnificence, this 
is the noblest ruin of them all ; and even now the so- 
lemn grandeur of its deserted square, still complete, 
though the windows and roof are gone, is one ef the 
most striking objects we ever remember to have wimess- 
ed, and justifies the admiration which it extorted even 
from the travelled Mary of Lorraine. An excellent en- 
graving of the court is given, with a more distinct pro- 
spect of the palace and loch, from the east. In yonder 
apartment, the window of which is ornamented by a 
crown, the unfortunate Mary first saw the light. Heit, 
too, her father, scarcely less so, was bom. Those bUek- 
ened walls and rafters exhibit the traces of the fire in 
1745, occasioned by the careL-ssness of the royal army, 
that consigned the palace, which down to that dme 
had been habitable, to ruin. And in this adjoining 
church, tradition places the appearance of the pretended 
apparition, which in vain attempted to warn James IV. 
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ftom the field of Flodden. Even a real ghott would^ in 
all fnobabilitj, have prodnoed little effeeton that obsti- 
nate monarch ; bat the truth it, that the phantasmago- 
ria, aeema, in this case, to have been so bunglingly ma- 
naged, that no one bat a ninny would have taken the 
e^boat^s word for a thousand fartliings ; for the spectre, 
in diis cane, walked in, not through the kej-hole, but 
the church door^ and contrived to take up a position 
which allowed him quietly to make his exit through a 
private door in the north walL Tiie whole business 
was a weak invention of the enemy to prevent the in- 
tended expedition, and James, in all probability, saw 
thnragh the artifice. The conclusion of the ghostly 
mesaage shows pretty plainly from what quarter this 
angelic missionary was dispatched. He forbids James 
*^ to mell or use Uie counsel of women, quhilk, if thow 
doe, thow wilt be confounded, and brought to shame.** 
'The queen probably thought, that while it was politic 
' to interfere with his military expedition, it would not 
be axnisa, at the same time, to r^ him a lecture on his 
amorous extravagances. 

Absurd as the story is, however, it has been turned 
to good account by Sir Walter in Marmion. His de- 
scription of the disappzarance of the figure is at once 
highly poetical, and a literal transcript of the language 
of old Pitscottie. 8ir David Lindsay is the speaker : 

The vrondering monarch seem*d to seek 

For answer, and found none ; 
A nd when he i-aised his head to speak, 

The monitor was gone. 
The marshal and myself had cast 
- To slop him as he outward past ; 
But, lighter than the whirlwind's blast, 

He vanished from our eyes, 
Like sunbeam on the billow cast, 

That glances but, and dies. 

Canio IV. § 17. 

**' Before ihe king's eyes,** says our old naive histo- 
rian, ^^ and in presence of all the lords that were about 
him, this man vanished away, and could no ways be 
seen or comprehended, but vanished away as he had 
heen a hhnk of the sun^ or a whip of the whirlwind.** 

We shall perhaps resume the subject of these palaces 
some other day ; meantime we cordially recommend the 
work to the public, and to Scotchmen in particular. 



Wavertey Noveh^^N'ew Edition^ with the Auihor*t 
NoU$. Waverley. 2 vds. Bdinbargh. Cadell 
&Co. 1829. 

The public have been already sufBciendy apprised of 
the intended publication of this new cabinet edition of 
the Waverley Novels, which is to be completed in 40 
volumes, a volume to be ready every month, and the 
price of each to be five shillings. The two first volumes, 
containing Waverley, are now before us, and we hesi. 
tare not to say, that a more beautiful book has never 
issued from the Edinburgh press. The typography is 
in BaUantyne*s very best style, the paper is of an un- 
URually fine quality, and the appearance of the whole is 
eminently tasteful and inviting. The frontispiece to 
the first volume is engraved by R. Graves, from a de- 
sign by StephanofiT. It represents Flora Maclvor sing- 
ing and playing on the harp to Waverley, in the forc- 
groand of a romantic Highland landscape. The vig- 
nette to the same volume is in Landseer*s happiest 
manner. It introduces us to Davie Gellatley, (the very 
man, we are certain,) waiting at the Dem Path^ with 
Ban and Buscar, two splendid hounds. Much, how- 
ever, ss we like the^e illustrations, the frontispiece to 
volume second pleases us still more. It is a beautiful 
engraving by Charles Rolls, from a design by Newton, 
represen&g the fine old soldier, the Baron of Brad war- 
dine, engaged in reading Uie Evening Service of the 



Episcopal church to hia troops, With Saunders Saonder- 
son, in military array, performing the functions of clerk. 
The vignette to this volume is by Stephanofl^. 

Passing from these external attractions, (which are ot 
no common kind,) the present edition of the Waverley 
Novels acquires a peculiar interest, from its containing 
the last revisions and corrections of the author, and from 
the declaration contained in the General Preface that it U 
not probable he will ever agiin revise, or even read, 
these tales. A great deal of new and interesting mat* 
ter is accordingly introduced in the shape of Notes and 
Illustrations ; and the Oeneral Preface alone, compri- 
sing, as it does, an account of the author's early career, 
and private views and feelings with regard to the Wa« 
verley Novels, together with one or two highly interest- 
ing minor pieces, hitherto unpublished, (among which is 
the first chapter of the first Novel Sir Walter ever at- 
tempted, and an excellent chapter it is,) the General 
Preface alone is worth a great deal more than the price 
of the whole book. From it we shall cull one extract 
with which to grace our pages. It is an anecdote upon 
which Sir Walter*s brother, Mr Thomas Scott, of 
whom he speaks in the roost afiTectionate terms, propo- 
sed at one time to found a novel. It is finely and vi« 
vidly told in the following words :— 

ANECDOTE OF SCHOOL DATS. 

<* It is well known in the South that there Ss little or 
no boxing at the Scottish schools. About forty or fifty 
years ago, however, a far more dangerous mode of fight- 
ing in parties or factions was permitted ia the streets of 
Edinburgh, to the great disgrftce of the police, and dan- 
ger of the parties concerned. These ptfties were gene- 
rally formed from the quarters of the town in which the 
combatants resided, those of a particular square or dis- 
trict fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hence 
it happened that the children of the higher classes were 
often pitted against those of the lower, each taking their 
side according to the residence o( their friends. So far 
as I recollect, however, it was unmingled either with 
feelings of democracy or aristocracy, or indeed with ma- 
lice or ill-will of any kind towards the opposite party. 
In fact, it was only a rough mode of play: Such con- 
testo were, however, maintained with great vigour with 
stones, and sticks, and fisticuflfs, when one party dared 
to charge, and the other stood their ground. Of course 
mischief sometimes happened, boys are said to have been 
killed at these Bickers, as they were calbd, and serious 
accidents certainly took place, at many contemporaries 
can bear witness. 

'< The author*s father, residhig in George Square, in 
the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to 
that family, with others in the square, were airanged 
into a sort of company, to which a lady of distinction 
presented a handsome set of colours. Now thia coni- 
pany or regiment, as a matter of course, was engaged in 
weekly warfare with the boys inhabiting the Crosscause- 
way, Bristo Street, the Potterrow, — in short, the neigh- 
bouring suburbs. These last were chiefly of the lower 
rank, but hardy loons, who threw stones to a hair*»- 
breadth, and were very rugged antagonists at close 
quarters. The skirmish sometimes lasted for a whole 
evening, until one party or the other was victorious, 
when, if ours were successful, we drove the enemy to 
their quarters, and were usually chased back by the re- 
inforcement of bigger lads who came to their assistance. 
If, on the contrary, we were pursued, as was often the 
case, into the precincts of our square, we were in our 
turn supported by our elder brothers, domestic servants, 
and similar auxiliaries. 

^Mt followed, from our frequent opposition to each 
other, that, though not knowing the names of our ene- 
mies, we were yet wdl acquaint^ with their appearance, 
and had nicknames for the most remarkable of them. 
One very active and spirited boy might be considered as 
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the principid leader in the cohort of the subatbs. He 
wat, I suppose, thirteen or fourteen years old, fioelj 
made, tall, blue-eyed, with long fair hair, the very pic- 
ture of a youthful Ooth. This lad was always first in 
the charge, and last in the retreat — ^the Achilles, at 
once, and Ajax, of the Croiscauseway. He was too 
formidable to us not to have a cognomen, and, like that 
of a knight of old, it was taken from the most remark- 
able part of his dress, being a pair of old gre«i livery 
breeches, which was the prindpal part of hia clothing ; 
for, like JPentapolin, according to Don Quixote^s ac- 
count, Gieen-Breeks, as we called him, always entered 
the battle with bare arms, legs, and feet. 

**• It fell, that once upon a time, when the combat was 
at the thickest, this plebeian clutmpion headed a sudden 
charge, so rapid and furious, that all fled before him. 
He was several paces before his comrades, and bad ac- 
tually laid his hands on the patrician standard, when 
one of oar party, whom some misjudging friend bad in- 
trusted with a couteau de cltasse, or hanger, inspired 
with a seal for the honour of the corps, worthy of Major 
Sturgeon himself, struck poor Ckeen-Breeks over the 
head, with strength sufficient to -cut him down. Wtien 
this was seen, the casualty was so far beyond what had 
ever taken place hefoce, that both parties fled difierent 
ways, leaving poor Oreen-Breeks with his bright hair 
plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the watch- 
man, who (honest man) took care not to know idio had 
done the mischief The bloody hanger was flung into 
one of the Meadow ditches, and solemn secrecy was 
sworn on aU hands ; but the remorse and terror of the 
actor were beyond all bounds, and his appiehensionv of 
the moat dreadful chjtracter. The wounded hero was 
for a few days in the Infirmary, the case being only a 
trifling one. But though enquiry was strongly pressed 
on him, no argument could make him indicate the per- 
son from whom he had received the wound, though he 
mui^t have beei^ perfectly well known to him. When 
he recovered, and was dismissed, the author and his 
brothers opened a communication with him, through the 
medium of a popular gingerbread baker, of whom both 
parties were customera, in order to tender a subsidy in 
name of smart-money. The sum would excite ridicule 
were I to name it ; but sure I am, that the pockets of 
the noted Green-Breeks never held aa much money of 
his own. He declined the remittance, saying that he 
would not sell his blood { but at the same time repro- 
bated the idea of being an informer, which he said was 
clam^ i, e. base or mean. With much urgency be ac- 
cepted a pound of snuff for the use of some old woman, 
— aunt, grandmother, or the like, — with whom he lived. 
We did pot become ^eods, for the bitkers were mon 
agreeable to both parties than any more pacific amuse- 
ment; but we coimucted them ever after under mutual 
assurances of the highest consideration for each other. 

^< Such waa the hero whom Mr Thomas Scott pro- 
posed to carry to Canada, and involve in adventures 
with the natives and colonists of that country. Perhaps 
the youthful generosity of the lad will not seefli so great 
in the eyes of others, as to tliose whom it was the means 
of screening from pevere rrt)uke and punishment. But 
it seemed to those .conoemed, to aigae a nobleness of 
sentiment far beyond the pitch of most minds ; and how- 
ever obscurely the lad, who showed such a frame of no- 
ble spirit, may have lived or died,. I cannot help being 
of opinion^ that if fortune had placed him in circum- 
stances calling for gallantry or generosity, the man 
would have fulfilled the proinises of the boy. Long af- 
terwards, when the atory was. told to my father, ;he 
censured us severely for not telliqg the truth at the 
time, that be might have attempted to be of use to the 
young man in entering on life. But our alarms for the 
consequences of the £rawn sword, and the wound in- 
flicted with.such ^ weapon, were far too predominant at 
the'time for such a pitch of generosity* 



**' Ferhi^M I oqgbtnotto have inaertad this achoolb^y 
tale ; but, besides the strong impression made by che io- 
ddent at the time, the whole accompaniments of the 
story are matters to me of solemn and sad reooUeetian. 
Of all the little band who were concerned in those jo- 
venile aports or brawls, I can scarce reooUect a singk 
survivor. Some left the tanks of mimic war to die ia 
the active service of their country. Many aooght dis- 
tant lands to return no more. Others, dispersed in dif^ 
ferent paths of life, * my dim eyes now seek for in vsin.* 
Of five brothera, all healthy and promising, in a degnt 
far beyond one whose infancy was visited by peoonal 
infirmity, and whose health after this period seeoBcd 
long very precarious, I am, nevertheless, the ool j sur- 
vivor. The b^t loyed» and the best deserving to be loved, 
who had destined this incident to he the fo u nda t ion of 
literary composition, died ' before his day,* in a distant 
and foreign land ; wad trifies assume an inaporiance not 
their own,. when connected with those who have bees 
loved and lost."* 

We sincerely hope that Messrs Cadell and Co. intend 
throwipg off a vf ry large impression of ^sch volnme of 
the present edition of these Novels ; for it is a book 
whidi <ver^ dody will buy, and not to possess which wiU 
come to be considered a sort of literary delinquency. 



The Bape of ImmortaHiff. A Poim kt J6%r Parte. 
Edinburgh. William Blackwood. 1829. 

Tbis Is a respectable poem— that is to say, the author 
is by no means an idiot ; but he is a dull fogne, and 
his book, on the whole, is portentously heavy. It is 
too full «f obmroonplaces about death, and long-winded 
attempts to prove, from the light of nature, that man's 
soul is immoitaL It is a sad mistake to suppose that 
this constitutes poetry. Inmiortaiity is a da ng e r o u s 
subject to meddle with. It is not every body who goes 
into a churdiyard, and gets scndaoental over the tomb- 
stones, who can grapple with the mighty theme. The 
whole soul must be poured out upon it, and that soul 
must be no purling rlU, but a deep, dark, ruahmg torrent 
It makes us sick to hear the mawkish sentimentalities 
drawled out by old women with white pockeuhandker- 
chiefs, who dace to envelope with their drivelling fiMiU- 
sies the awful majesty of death and futurity. Neither 
can we listen with patience-^ough, perhaps, it is very 
wrong in us — to toe wise saws and modem instances of 
a divine. In his twenty-third year, who, becsose he hss 
got into the pulpit, apd feels the necessity of looking 
grave, deems himself justified in treating ^is auditors to 
all the dedamatory insipidities and tautological monli- 
ties suggested by dissolution. In spite of his black 
gown we hate the spouter, for there is no more real feel- 
ing in what is uttoed by his thick ugly lips, than there 
is in the twsng of his preoentor^s nose, who bebdoms- 
dally murders the hundredth Psalm. Nor have we ever 
been able to reconcile ourselves to that tribe of poetssien 
who consider themselves gxeat in elegiac stanzas and 
pieces of sublimity, founded on the grand revelatioos of 
religion. Mortal agony, and death, and eternal life^ 
are not weapons for the hand of a rhymester. So manj 
libraries have already been written about them, that tt 
requires something more than the pen of an nndirJing to 
venture upon adding another volume. 

Wp shall just quote one stanza from *< The Hope of 
Immortality ;*' and, with the author's leave, we shsll 
print it ill our own way. It runs ss follows :— 

'' Open the gnure, and ask the dweller there if it 
avails him t)iat his life was spent in deeds of pi«ty,— 
that he did share his substance with the poor, aod that 
he went about still doing good ? Is he not pent in the 
same miserable house of clay, as the polluted monstsr 
who haUi sent Death and Destruction, in their wild de. 
ray, through die abodes of men ? They meet the same 
decay." 
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A» thitUAlolflnlilj pood piece of pMMi vtadviae die 
Mtthor to giro vf dividing hie linee into tea Bjll»blee» 



MISCELLANEOUS LITEBATUEE. 



r%# Familp LBrarf. JVo. //. ne HUtory tf Na^ 
poUon BuonaparUy {Boncfarte,) With BngraTings 
on Steel and Wood. Two Tob. VoL' II. London. 
John Monmy. 1829. 

Thts Tohime of the Familj Lihniy it Mij cqaid to 
tlie firat, whether as regards ita literary merits, or the 
bcaoty of its embeOishnients. There are nhie engra. 
▼rngs, and they are all good. The first, in partieolar, 
which represents Napoleon meeting the army on his re- 
ttxrn fiom Elba, is one of the most spirited things of the 
kind we CTtr saw. It is full of poetry, and is a gem of 
great ralne. The other suhjects are, ** Charge of Cos- 
sacks," '* Head of Napideon,*' ^ Head of Maria- 
Lioidsa," " The King of Rome,** <* Flight from Smoe- 
goni,** ** Fontainebleau," " Waterkio," and " Tomb 
of Napoleon.** Let Mr Marray proceed as lie has be. 
goo, and the Family Libraiy will yield to not one «f 
the nnmerons publications of the day, whether they he 
Reaper dear. 



Chapters am Churchyards. By the Anthoresi of •* El- 
len Fitsarthur,'* ^* Solitary Hoars," dec. 2 fob. 
Edinburgh. William Bkckwood. 1829. 

Thv contents of these two pleasfaig and elmnt to- 
lames originally appeared in Blackwood*s Magazine. 
They are from the pen of Miss Csroline Bowles, a lady 
of much refinement and delicacy of taste, and to whom, 
we observe, Mr Southey has dedicated his last poedcal 
production,—'* All for Lotc,*' and ** The Pibrim of 
Compostella.** As the Chapters on Churchyards have 
come before the public in another shape^ it is unne- 
cessary to say more of them at present, than to assure 
such of our readers as may not yet have seen them, that 
they will find them characterized by a strain of pure and 
tender sentiment, expressed in classical and beautiftil 
diction. 



Stories from the Hiitory of ScotHnd^ in the Mmnner 
rf Stories sdoeted from the History of EmpUmtU 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, minister of Doo^as. 
Second edition, greatly enlarged. Edinburgh. OUver 
and Boyd. 1829. Ifikno. Pp.374. 

The fiiet of this excellent little work havinp readied 
n second edition, notwithstanding the publicatum of the 
Tales of a Grandfioher, is .a sufficient testimony as to 
its merits. In a modest and well-written preface, Mr 
Stewart says : '* When I was engaged with the first edi- 
tion of these stories, I little thought that I was about to 
enter'the lists with so formidable a competitor as the 
Author of Waverley. Of the presumption of rushing 
voluotarilT to so hazardous a competition, I must plead 
altogether^uiltless. My humble work was ready to 
iisue (torn Uie press, when the * Tales of a Orand£sther* 
were first projected ; and my only advantage was, that I 
preoccupied the ground, when my mighty rival was only 
preparing to buckle on his a^our." Mr Suwart 
published his work six months before the appearance of 
Sir Walter's first series ; and though similar in design, 
it is different in execution. It Is an elegant little vo- 
lume which ought always to accompany the ** Tales of 
a Grandfather,*' and wiU be read with advantage, even 
after their pernsaL 



8KBTCHB9 OF THE LBADINa MEMBERS OF THE 
OBNBRAL ASSEMBLY. 

[Astbe GcDSTBl A«embly of the Churdi of Scotlsiid to now 
ritting. W9 think atew tkclefaM of the ItmSaa^ Omtmeten who 
urasUydtotinguidittieouthretatStsnMetlogt, may net be uoae- 
eepteble to SBtsny of o«r leaAefs. We trust that our tketchei, 
though iMMiMfUy short, wUl be fimnd aeounUe aad fanpartW. 
We would wtoh it ako to be ondenlood. that weallbct to nttleao 
dsimorpreoedenoe by the order in which we pieMot them, thto 
being enUrdy aocidentsO. The gentlemsa who has fkvourcd us 
with several pspera on the OenenaAaiembly, to not the author of 
thsM iketcbes.-&i. Ut, Jiwr.] 

z. Dm lyoLTS. 

SiHCE the death of Principal HiH, Dr Iiuriis, one of 
the mmisters of the Old Oreyfriars Church, £dinb«rgh, 
has been at the head of the moderate party in the 
church. For this eminence he has not been indti>ted, 
like Principal Robertson, to his literary fAme, or like 
his own predecessor, Dr Hill, to popular eloquence and 
official situation ; he owea it entirely to the high cha- 
racter for intellectual energy, (at wisdom, and especially 
for knowledge of church mrms and ecclesiastical polity, 
which he has always sustamed. Dr Inglis does not 
posseu what are oJled popular talents : his ^»eeches 
aie remarkable, not for fiights of eloquence, or for ready 
repartee, or for humorous allnsioB, but for strong rea- 
soning, clear arrangement, and a very large ahan of 
what IS understood by the term common-sense. He has 
now for many years distinguished himself in the de- 
bates, and principally infiuenoed the decisions, of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh. In the General Assembly, 
Dr Inglis is alwavs listened to with the greatest re- 
spect — a respect which is equally dot to his high ta- 
lents, to the unifiixm integrity of hie chancier, and to 
the philosophical view which he gei&ecaUy takes of the 
subject under discussion. Church courts are not very 
patient of mere eloquence : there the verbiage and the 
warmth whidi are not without their eAct upon a popu- 
lar audience^ generally fail. Facta, sound sensc^ and 
dedsioo, are the requisites most useful to a party leader ; 
and Dr Inglis seems at all times willing to rest hU 
cause upon these grounds, rather than show any dssire 
to advance it by ingenious reasoning and plausible so- 
phistries. In imi^nation, in fire, in glowing expres- 
sion, in richness of illustration, in bursts of pasaion, he 
will stand no comparison with Dr Chalmers ; — in aoute- 
ness, in point, in versatility of application, in humour, 
in vulgar, but yet telUnff satire, he yielda to his usual 
antagonist, Dr Thomson : in dimity and forcible rea- 
soning, and general wisdom, he is certainly saperior to 
both. 

It may be thon^t smgular by some, that although 
at the hold of the moderate dergy, whom their oppo- 
nents are fond of representing asleu orthodox in creed 
than diemsdves, Dr Inglis is admitted by all who have 
hoard him to bea strictly Calvimistic preacher. We may 
remark, that the terms wild and modermto., as applied to 
the two great partiee in the church, are characieriatic of 
a difi«renoe in opinion upon questions of diaci^lina, ra- 
ther than upon tne articles of their common fiuth. To 
s ep a rat e the real Caivinists from the Arminians on the 
one hand, and Antlnomians on the other, would require, 
if it were at all practicable, a new and vary difoent di. 
vision. 

Dr Inglis has been sometimea accused of overbearing 
haughtiiMas, hut wo believe thsM ia not much founda- 
tion for the charge. He aad Us great political oppo- 
nent, the late venerable Sir Henry Monctiei^ had this in 
common-p^hey wera boUi distinguished for gentlemanly 
feeling, and a high sense of personal hoiiour. They 
lived together, not, we bdiovo, on lema of sreafc inti- 
' t h a t could hardly have boon cjqpecCM— but oi 
courtesy ; and entertained thatrociprooal reapaot 
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for one asoiher** talents and Tirtues which they lo end- 
nentlj deserred. > Dr Inglis has, in the course of his 
life, made some very able appearances in public His 
speech in the case of Professor Leslie^ which came be- 
fore the Assembly more than twenty years ago, was 
perhaps the ablest speech which has ever been made in 
that court. Of his controversial talents it may be 
enough to say, that upon the same occasion he entered 
the Usts with the late Professors Playfair and Dugald 
Stewart, and bore away a divided palm* His late speech 
in the Presbytery upon the question of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, whatever may be thought of it in a political 
point of view, proves that he has not yet lost any of 
that vigour of mind which distinguished his earlier ap. 
pearances. . 

II. 8I1t JAMES MOHC&IEFF, BAItT. 

We mention the learned Dean of Faculty, (if we may 
still give him that title,) not for the purpose of sketching a 
portrait of him, since his fame is more intimately con- 
nected with another profession, but because it would be 
unjust to omit his name in a notice of the eminent 
speaicers in the General Assembly. Sir James has been 
for many years an active elder of the church, and, did we 
not fear to excite the jealousy of two of his own clerical 
friends, we should be inclined to call him the leader of 
his party, which is the evangelical. His learning and 
his knowledge of law make him an invaluable acquisi- 
tion to his own side of the house, particularly as the 
moderates have generally a whole posse of learned 
Judges on their side. Sir James is not a pleasing, but 
he is a forcible speaker ; his matter more than atones 
for his harsh voice and costive manner. There is no 
man of his party whose opinions are more valued by his 
fViends, and respected by his opponents, than those of Sir 
James AloncrieC 

III. DB THOMSOK. 

As the leader of a party, Dr Thomson is perhaps de- 
ficient in dignity, in temper, in prudence ; but as a de- 
bater in church courts, he is unrivalled. There is no 
one, either of his own party, or among the ranks of his 
opponents, who can with greater readiness detect a 
wuikness, or with more dexterity patch up a flaw, than 
Dr Thomson. Asa special pleader, he is quite a match 
for any lawyer in the house ; and he never shows any 
reluctance to enter the lisu with the weakest or with 
the ablest of his opponents. The one he overwhelms 
with irresistible sarcasm ; — with the other, he uses nobler 
weapons ; and, if he should be foiltd in argument, he 
never fails to efl^ect a safe retreat under the shouts of 
laughter which he can at all times command from every 
part ot the house. But we should be doing great in- 
justice to Dr Thomson were we to represent him merely 
as a special pleader, or as a witty satirist. A good 
cause can never be in better hands, for then he u as 
powerful in argument, and as truly eloquent, as he can 
be ingenious in the defence of error. H is greatest fault, 
and his misfortune as a speaker, but especially as a 
leader, is, that he seldom proportions his zeal to the real 
importance of the* subject under discussion : he is just 
as warm and vehement in battling a paltry point of 
form, as if it were a first principle affecting the safety of 
the Presbyterian establishment, or the authority of 
scripture. He is — rather a common weakness, we con- 
fess^never willing to acknowledge himself in error; 
and this, together with the indiscriminate violence as a 
debater to which we have just alluded, derogates from 
his authority as a leader, though they might b« esteemed 
two very useful points of character in a mere partisan. 
Dr Thomson has, we believe, been involved in more 
personal disputes and controversies than any of his 
brethren ; and it must be confessed that, however much 
we may qnestioa the propriety of his entering into some 
of tlMse battles, few- men could have fought them so 
well. The orthodox party has great and just confidence 
in his talents ; and the moderaU$ dislike him and fear 



him. Dr Inglis Is the only man whom Dr 
himself appears to be afraid of. He it not leas fie> 
quently the object of his attack, however ; but, 
perhaps that the clear head and the extensive knowkt^ 
of the veteran moderate are an overmatch for his ow& 
ingenuity and dexterity, he usually assails him wkh that 
ri£cule which no man can direct with better aim, a&d 
which sometimes insures him an easy triumph, by ms' 
king his opponent lose temper. 

No man is listened to with more delight in the Ga- 
neral Assembly than Dr Thomson. The stodeots* gal. 
lery is crowded with grinning faces ; and, at tome ex. 
plosure of laughter fn>m below, every mouth in that 
nursery of the church is open from ear to ear, guffkmng 
at the Doctor's joke.— the majority of the laughers posu 
poning till their own and their companions* mirth has 
somewhat subsided the anxious ^^ What is it ? what dki 
he say ?" which shows that they had taken his wit m 
trust. In this, however, they are perfectly safe ; for, 
though the jest is sometimes old, and very often not a 
little coarse, it is always told wiUi effect. 

Dr Thomson is so well known as a clever writer and 
an admirable preacher, that it is not necessary for us to 
say any thing upon that subject. In the latter capacity 
especially, we could speak of him only in terms ii un- 
qualifidd praise. 

IV. DK COOX. • 

Dr Cook is well known out of the Assembly by bis 
intelligent writings on the History of the Church. In 
the venerable house, there is nobody whose manner sod 
appearance more pleasingly engage the attention of a 
stranger. A good voice, ready expression^ much avail. 
able information on subjects becoming a charehman*t 
attention, — ^these are qualifications of an Aasembly 
speaker which he fully possesses. 
^ But though, on the whole, a fair and a pleasing spe> 
cimen of the order to which he belongs, and, in faM, the 
very man that we should like to put forward as the re- 
presentative of our Church, in all clerical and derUj 
attainments, we doubt whether he stands in the foremcst 
ranlu..certsmly he is not the first — of hia competiton 
as an orator. If you have the fortune — and yon wiQ 
rarely miss it on a field-day — to hear him for a quarter 
of an hour on any question whatever, you have his 
gauge. No subject seems to inspire him and oooe 
betrays him into an appearance unworthy of himself. 
On points of order, and form, and prscedent, his minute 
knowledge is always serviceable ; and hia manner of 
address is well fitted to put such matters distinctly be. 
fore the court. But on general questions, though not 
usually a lengthy speaker, he is often wearisome. His 
illustrations from history-lalmost the only quarter from 
which he illustrates at all — are seldom sufficiently spi- 
rited or striking ; and his constant parade of modoatioo 
and impartiality, while it may gain for him with some 
a degree of confidence and favour, which a keener par- 
tisan would fail to procure, positively injures the dSed 
of his speeches, by depriving them of that point, sod 
heartiness, and fervour, which, as they are thought to be 
the best tokens of self-conviction, are usually found very 
necessary to convince others. In his reasonings, too ge> 
neral, too diffuse — if he cannot justly be accused of wan. 
dering from the point, he can seldom be said to march 
boldly up to it. Accordingly, great on an overture,* 
he fails in debate. At first you would suppose thst bts 
failure in deliate arises solely from the want of eothu- 
siasm — this being the chief apparent defect of hia style of 
speaking ; but the real cause of his failure lies a littk 
deeper, and consists in the absence of that concentratire 
and synthetic power which Is necessary to make good 
materials serve a dhrcct and valuable purpose. | 

Altogether, however, Dr Cook is a credit to the Ai* i 

• An overture isareoommendation from a Preibytery or SiadL 
to the Supreme Court, to make or alter a law. 
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M111U7 and the Chnicfaf and it ii with no unkind fed- 
inc;, that, in addition to tome ttrieturet, which no man 
can batter afford to have trantferred to the debit account 
9f hia popularity, we venture to hint hii too great par- 
tiality to the introduction (into his speeches) of a lubject 
on which, aayi Lord Byzon, ** all men are fluent, and 
few agreeable.** 

▼. DR MEAENS. 

A ahrewd, oantioua, and Marching Aberdonian f a 
great maater of Divinity and Church Law ; he ipeaks 
with little oateetation, and with a great indiff^erence ap- 
parently to oratorical effect Nevertheless, there is 
aomeihing interesting, independent of this great infor- 
matioo, in his speeches. Uis language is good, and his 
manner eamesu But the thing most characteristic of 
his style of speaking is, its clearness and conciseness. 
Whether his object be to save the time of the court ; or 
to secure for himself at all times a patient hearing, — no 
eaaj matter in such a place, but which he certainly 
does ; or whether he is anxious to act on the rule, that 
the end of all spsech is to convey the greatest possible 
measiue of sense in the fewest possible words ; — whether 
he have anyor all of these objecu in view, it is certain 
that no man expresses himself with more uniform, intel- 
ligible, and pithy brevity. But though a man of varied 
knowledge, and that of a kind, too, that might be made 
popular and interesting, the hardness and dryness of his 
nuutner are certainly far from engaging. In the As- 
sembly his value was early ascertained, and he will al- 
ways be held in due estimation. In the North he is, of 
couiae, a kind of oracle ; and it is characteristic alike of 
I the man and of his reputation, that when, at an early 
age, he declared himself a candidate for the Divinity 
Professorship of his College, which is in the gift of a 
Synod, and usually settled by comparative trial, there 
waa nobody fotmd willing to oppose so redoubted a 
champion. 

VI. PBIKCIPAL MACFARLAir. 

The leading featurea of Dr Alacfarlan*s character are 
too atriking to dude observation. In that rare species 
of intellect which enables one to pilot oneself safely 
through the intricacies of business—to weigh probabi. 
lities and improbabilities—ito dispose and firrange a 
number of facts — ^to interpret and apply a series of legis- 
lative enactments — ^to concentrate, in short, at any given 
time, upon any given point, in the business of life, all 
his mental force, which constitutes the very soul and 
vitality of a public man, Dr Alacfarlan is, of all the 
clergymen in the church, second only to Dr Inglis. 
Information at once extensive and minute, an accurate 
knowledge of all the details of ecclesiastical precedents, 
a thorough acqiiaintance with and rigid adherence to the 
established forms of process, and, above all, an aptitude 
of mind for applying these to individual cases, are the 
weapons with which he fights, and which he wields with 
dexterity and power. It is impossible to mislead him 
by any specious pretext. Amid a mass of collateral 
topics, be perceivt;s intuitively the single question of 
which he is called to judge, and from that neither the 
treason of pretended Mends nor the trickery of his ad- 
versary can divert him. It may have assumed one dis- 
guise in the Presbytery, another in the Synod, but in 
the Assembly Dr Macfarlan strips it of both, and dis- 
plays it naked for inspection. He knows precisely, too, 
in what quarter his own strength or weakness lies ; and 
he is at all times equallv prepared for following in the 
pursuit, or covering his own retreat. He has many 
qualities that would have made him a great lawyer. 
The advice of such a man ia valuable, and, accordingly, 
it it frequently asked, and always cheerfully and faith- 
fully given. 

As his views are always dear, so his language is 
simple and precise. While his manner is mgnified, 
his style is by no means ambitious ; it is more elegant 
than ornate. Impressed with the importance of public 



business, he thinks a knowledge of thimffs prefbrable to 
the use of wordty and has an utter deteaution and coo- 
tempt of all verliosity. His theological opinions are 
sound, liberal, and enlightened ; his views of ecdesias- 
tical polity are those of the school of Robertson, Blair, 
and Hill ; and, in these days of frequent and sudden 
change, he is remarkable for consistency of conduct. 
He is cautious in adopting measures ; but, his ground 
being once taken, he is immovable,.~xompletdy beyond 
the influence of threat or flattery. Uis party has im- 
plicit confidence in his honour and steadiness ; and he 
has carried a majority of the Assembly along with him, 
against the combined forces of Dr Cook, the Solidtor- 
Ckneral, and the whole army upon the litt hand of the 
Moderator. The very qualities which mark him out as 
a first-rate man of business, have perhaps prevented 
him from rising to eminence as a preacher. In the puU 
pit he has no passion, and little energy. He is tame 
and monotonous. His discourses are replete with good 
sense, but totally destitute of originality or feeling. His 
manner has too much Archiepiscopal statelineas for an 
every-day working Presbyterian minister. Even in 
preaching, however, this gifted individual has a faculty 
at conomand which few possess, and still fewer practise. 
He never reads his discourses in the pulpiu He com- 
mits them to memory, and delivers them with astonish- 
ing accuracy. So admirably are they redted, that he 
gives you, as it were, the very punctuation. 

Closely allied to this readiness and retentiveness of 
memory, are his conversational powers. Having che- 
rished from his youth a taste for polite literature, he has 
moved in those circles where it was to be founid. He 
was the intimate companion of the late Professor Rich- 
ardson, and always welcomed as a visitor by the most 
distinguished members of the College of Olasgov. In 
private life he opens his treasures, and scatters around 
him instruction and amusement. To this part of his 
charact;;r, combined with other virtues and attainments, 
he is not a little indebted for his professional succ;.'Sfl. 
It rendered him a distinguished favourite at Buchanan 
House. The Duke of Montrose was hiis esrliest patron, 
and is now his confidential friend. On the death of the 
Ittte Dr William Taylor, Dr Macfiirlan was Uanslated 
from the parish of Drymen, in which he had succeeded 
his father, to be the Minister of the Cathedral and 
Principal of the University of Glasgow. In both of 
these important offices he gives perfect satisfaction. The 
prejudices against him as a pluralist soon yielded to the 
influence of his virtues. He is exemplary in the dis- 
charge of his partx:hial duties — b devoted to the pros- 
perity, and consequently highly esteemed by the pro- 
fessors and students, of that University over which he 
presides. 

LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 

No. I. 

Tas non-Hterary ^^Joomals*' In this region are 
full of hearurending deuils respecting our weavers. 
These are not in the least exaggerated, in one sense. 
In another — that is, in as far as regards the general 
impression they are calculated to pfoduce with you, 
and in other places where there is little manufacturing 
carried on— 4hey are not literally accurate, inasmuch as 
they do not advert to exceptions to the general wretch- 
edness which are not unfrequent. I was this day told, 
by an eminent manufacturer, of several of his hand- 
loom workers of fine goods being able to earn 15s. per 
week. Such instances are, however, too rare ; and 5s. 
and 6s. may be nearer the average — from which loom- 
rent, beaming, and dressing for the web, have to be de. 
ducted. The '^ pirns'* are geneially woimd in the 
worket*s family, and they cost nothing but the labour. 
This b a frightful sute of things for 40,000 humao 
beings; yet, notwithstanding their destitution, theii 
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ooDdu<f(!lits, upon the whole, heen'most txjemphrf. To 
be tore, s few nandreds have once obeyed the call of 
ibeir noity delegates, and assembled in the open air ; 
bttt one-half of th^ were as much unparticipating 
spectators as the larger poitiim of the crowd who went 
to see the sight and the tpeskent^-hearing them was out 
of the qnestlon. Indeed, a fawge portion were boys--as 
yet happy and healthy— who were mighty glad of any 
exeose for a day*8 remission from theb sixteen hours' 
labour, and revived tlieir well-nigh forgotten experiences 
of the hand-ball and •' shhity/' whUe the McKays and 
the Kellys harangued their gapixig grandfathers. It 
was at first proposed to ezdnde all of eighteen years 
of age and under from the meeting ; but one of the de- 
kgacea remarked that this would leave 5000 without 
an intersst in their proceedings, and accordingly all were 
invited. It is wmiderfiil Sat, in making this state- 
ment, it escaped the acuteness of men who are at least 
deverer than their fellow-workmen, and more huftHng^ 
—paradoxical as it may appear, — though they he laxiet^ 
&e eondosion as to the improvidence of their class 
which this fact forces upon one. If there be 5000 
weavers of eighteen years and under, consequently tluit 
Duunier must have been apprenticed to the trade within 
the last eight years— ten being the earliest poind that 
boys can oomprdiend it And what has been its condi- 
tion during that period f Every second year as wretched 
as at presenL Tlie labouring man can never too soon 
leim that he must be die regulator of the value of la- 
bour, by adapting the supply to the demand. Perhaps 
one-tenm of these youdis are married too, and, in aoo- 
ther decade, will have sent their representatives of wretch- 
edness to a fidd.meeting of 1839. It is odd the weavers 
have never discovered a tendency towards tingh bless- 
edness ; but, tin they do so, there fs little hope for 
diem— 4dnce he who has half a doien children is idmoet 
compdled to make them of his own trade, as it is the 
one of all otiien they can soonest aid him by learning. 

A word as to the ddegates. They are almost all 
dever, noisy chaps, who like speaking and writing much 
better than throwing the shuttle. From a common fund, 
they are allowed much more for exerdsmff their powers 
in the one way, than they ever could earn by doing so in 
the odier ; and, consequently, no disaster can equd the 
return of -toleiable times to them. Some of them are 
very old staffers in agitation. The others are fresh in 
the ooune. Alen of middle life seem to keep aloof from 
tbdr laborhms idleness. There is. at ye<, no examine 
of dieir accepting of the out-of-door labour provided 
for their more atliletic or industrious brethren by oor 
Magistrates. This chiefly oonsfots in forming a road, 
regiording die exact line of whidi a fierce controversy 
has been carried on between Dr Cleland and several pro- 
prietors near iu proposed site. As to which party is in 
the right, I pretend not to decide. The path is likdy 
to be drawn hetween them.— where the truth may, after 
aU,lie. - 

I am afraid these details may weary yon. I ^cy 
them the more interesdng out of Ola^jow, however, Just 
because every body m Glas»>w knows them so wdl, 
that oar Newspapers do not tnink of noticing them. 

Tliese have for two weeks been filled — nearlv to the 
exdiision of every thing dse— with the proceedings of 
our two pubUc meetings upon the East India question. 
The first of these was to form an AssodaUon of those 
more immediately interested in the trade— the second 
was to prepare a general potion against die monop<^« 
There is but one opinion here upon the subject Of 
that opinion Mr Kirkman Flnlay is nnquesttonably at 
the liead* He was the dilef promoter of tioth meedngs, 
and speaker at them. Widiout earing about being an 
degaiu, he is yet, in its best sense, a good speaker, 
fle knows his subject thoroughly, and gave new and in- 
tamstiflg informadon on it There were some other 
speakers whose infortnistion and matter were also ek- 



edlent $ hut it is ptesaanter to read than it inia to 
to their speeches. Oratory does not dutve mM tnaa ^ ihe 
opulent hi Glasgow ; and they seem afraid, I^at any 
liody not get at thebr standing should exhibit any ajmip- 
toms of being likdy to excd in tlie art 

Oor gaieties aie all over for die season. The iMot 
were on the King's lurth night These oooaistttd of a 
melancholy review, with itxj fUnt cheers, and w^ rttf 
strong east wind. Why the dragoons did not ttitn ovt, 
was a marvd ; but the ** third *' are rather a Mpii 
body. We expect the 18tfa Lancers here dafly. Tb^ 
mre coremandea by a townsman, and are expected to be 
any thing but ** heavy.** After the review, wnodry din- 
ners were eaten, and after these, the Magistrates of €3]as- 
gow, in thehr own hall, and those of the Yarloua inoor- 
poraced appendages to old Mother Clutha, in tlieir n^ 
spedive town-hiuls, met those whom they bad torifed 
to drink the King*s health, and other pubUc toas^. 
The d^ meeting was an amazingly dull one. It ooald 
not wdl be otherwise ; for especial care was, aa nsoal, 
taken to exdude, by not inviting, afanosi etierj body 
who could have enlivened It Will it be bdievedi, 
ths* one, whom, whether we regard hhn te a cltiMn for 
twelve years among us— as an author of emfnetice as , 
a *^ genend acquaintance *' of every penon of note here { 
—or, as a social companion of great powers, would have 

been an honour and delight to any public meetite ^wis 

notasked ? — I mean Mr J. S. Knowles. In the &o ba- 
ronial hall of OotImIs, matters were better managed, 
and gendemen nowise connected with its functkHdaries 
were invited, as a <sompliment due to their admitted 
talents. When Dr Ure entered die room, lie was r- 
cdved widi an applause, which could not hot bo gra& 
fying to even a lavan and i^ilosopher. After tbe Ma- 
^trates and he had left tbe bench, irfacre tbry iiad 
placed Inm dde by side, an odd cireumftaaoe oocoxred, 
which caused some gossip. Certain wortUea* deter- 
mined in didr loyalty to Ehig Oedkge hod fid Port, 
hisistedon drinking ttle health of the one, and finiiAiing 
the bottles of the other, when, just te their vdactant 
chairman was proposing that they should not ibir|^ they 
were gueeity and not payers of soot and lot, the gas 
was turned olT, 
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as the muddied eomprdiensioDs of some of tbft pkrty. 
Tiie revenue was then considerably benefited, by is h>yal 
demolition of erystal. 

While the Magistrates of Gorbda were tbusoceapled 
in the baronial hall, their Glasgow brethren were pa- 
tnmising the ball, in its now edipsed rivd, the Old As- 
sembly Rooms in Ingram Street The meedng, how- 
ever, was as cold as its purpose— charity, and very dif- 
forent frtMo that which Cunningham, our inimitable fid- 
dle-player, collected on his'benefit night, wheb tht h- 
dies got so into the spirit of the dance, tluit daylight 
akme stopped their whirling. 

Of other amusements we have had none, iaving Uie 
fidgetings of a smdl body of ^ the unco guid,** when 
your review of Mrs Ewing^ Memoir reached ns. It 
woe diverting. You are awmre that we have no tludstre 
•— Jbt Alexander's houses as yet, deserves not the name. 
A most absurd ^lan has been started, to convert oor 
Riding School, situated In the westernmost suburbs o^ 
the town, into one— just as if you were to turn detain 
Caiilegie*s markets into a playhouse I Tilete is to be a 
meeting about ctecdng another Ridfaig School, if the 
present one be so misappropriated. Never did a dty 
more require todi an academy.— .In die absence of 
players on die stage, your players on the fiddle hate 
astonished ns. Murray has pcrfcmned here, and per- 
feedy cketrified the fow who had the good ftirtane u 
iiear hinu Wilson also pleaaed us much as s siogtr. 
Yet, wiU it be bdieved, that Mr Thondon, biodietts 
our own ddightful fonude totalist, itho liaiS die ^irii 
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, i;bni§.tliMeitKt ibowoar boiisoa, it nuoys maof 

, In^bj the aatraoomieBl experiment ? 

. Sfoy body is meditotiiig a flight to the coantrj, 

tdie weamer let in fine ; and already the watering 
I are half filled, and the steam-boau wholly so. I 
il, by aqd by, give you tome gossip ftom them, wlieie 



Apropos of stdam-boats. Captun Ross is to set sail 
the Qyde, for his Northern Expedition^ in one 
fiv the porpose. He was in town lately, and it 
■ncthtng for Ills success, say the seen liere, 
his tender is ^ vessel Captain Sooreaby first Tisited 
Pdar rcffions in. A good thing was said of him at 
snooal dinner of the tiuDOus Literary and Commer- 
lisl Society hers t*other day. The witty chairman, 
rben it was questioned whether he ever would pass to 
Nmog^s Straits, said, that he ^< did not at all doubt 
1st the Captain would soon be in straitt pa$t bear" 
h§!^ The scheme is not irrational, after aU, and is at 
biBt spirited. An excellent account of the details of it 
|b|tTeo in tlie last Westminster Reriew, which, by the 
Vij, has trebled its circulation in Glasgow since its re- 
•nnption. Its amiable and talented editor was here 
htdj, delighting us as much by the most tmradi- 
«u fssTity of hu manner, as by his varied informa- 
te and polyglot knowledge. As a joke upon Ross, 
«f presume, some wags advertised on Friday last that 
' one of them would fiy over the city. At least 20,000 
fiods sod rogues were collected to see the achievement ; 
lod it says much for the peaceable character of our po- 
pulstioo, that they dispmed, under their disappoint- 
mcDt, in the most good-humoured way. 

Somnicr amusements are now the rtfo. A Cricket 
dab has been got up with, groat spirit, and already, 
eomprises fifty of the finest young men in Glasgow, 
viM, m spite of some pardonabls little foppery about 
dieir unirocm dress-coat, buttons with the mystic ini- 



tial W. C. C, &C. are genuine lovers of th« noble game. 
A GramasUc dob is also talked of, on the plan of your 
Six Fest one, but without its provoking limitatiami or 



ittaiiiont rather. We have also some prettv good 
rovers oo om* river, but they are not yet equal to the 
Etonians, or they who haunt Christ Church meadows ; 
but diey wlU improve, doubtless. 

An absurd burlesque took place last week ; it was 
CiUed Anderston Fair. That place is a suburb or 
peodide of Glas^w, and was lately erected intQ a 
bargh. Some of lU magistrates are very clever men-* 
othtfs of them no conjurors. But they must, for- 
looth, have an annual fair, with foot, pig, and sack 
(why not smock ?> races, as if they had a village green 
sod UufpoU to run them on, in place- of a dirty cause- 
vsy sad gaudy lamp-poets. Sickly silk- weavers, in dirty 
ihits, co ntes t ed for the ten-shilling prizes and cadaverous 
cottoik^iiniicrs bore off the palm. Their speed was four 
miles an hour I A row of course condnded the whole, 
when a vast deal of blackguardism was exhibited, and 
the seeds of more sown. We are Ukely, however, to 
have no more of it, since a bailie got a black eye in the 
battle ; and this lete majestS is never to be forgiven or 
forgotten in the annals of Anderston.— ^^k JUvoir, 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



To bid my worid-wom heart retnvf the socoos 
Where fi|9tit.drank thy sweetness! What a crowd 
Of home-bred JoyB>-4>f visions loved and lost— 
That simple cadence brings ; each len gthen ' d note 
Fraught with its own peculiar memory !— 
Once vriiP the strain (so passing mournful now!) 
Gay as the dreams of l>oyhood, and like them 
The souree of Wameiess mirA to all areondj^ 
But when, in after years, mkl other seene^ 
Again I heard that mdody of youth, 
Methought thai even its lightest measures bfeathed 
A sadden*d tone I never mark*d before. 
Yet it was mirthful ; for my wayward heart, 
Tho* something tamed from what it used to be^ 
Was still all hope,— «nd had not wholly lost 
The Imoyant spirit only youth can know. 
And now. onoe more I listen to those sounds, 
How changed from what they seem*d when lile m 
And like the clouds that gird a summor sun,— 
Tinged with ethereal brightness, all things Vound 
Gathered a tone of gladness from my thoughts. 

Breathe on, breathe on ;— His soothing sweet to thinly . 

That what thou vrart in othor years to mc^ 

Thou mayst be still to many a yontfaftil heart, 

AaJoyoa% warm, and truei as onoe was mine !— 

Strain of my youth 1— all mournful as thou art 

To me,-^he tears thy gentle notes awaken 

Are grateful as the dew to drooping fiowers ;— 

And though thy softest tones are always franght 

With nsemories sad of long depsrted Joys, 

Yet such their magic influence on my soul, 

I deem them sweetest when they pain me most ! 



THB MBLODY OF YOOTII* 

Aad df^ wtthsl BBsy be the diln|i which bring 
■Mk OB the hesrt the weigh! wbldi tt would fliog 
AsUe te ever »—lt nsj be a sound— 
k tiBS sf Biiiiis Bvaeif. 



DxLZcioos strain ? upon my charmed eaxy 
LO^ eveqliDg^s balngr breath upon a brow. 
Feverish with fruitless sfatdkiBis, deoiihoi^ stesl, 



TAM BO, TAM BO. 
B^ Jttmn Cwnmingkam. 
** Will ye fee wi* me, Tam Bo^ Tam Bo^ 
WlU ye fee wi* m% my heart and my Jo? 
And ye*se be at heme like my tae ee^ 
If ye*U fee wi' a pitifti* widow like me.** 
Tam Bo WBB Ste e s e , and Tam Bo vraeetark^ 
Wi' an ee like a hawk, and a voice like a larit, 
An arm o* might, and a step o* pride— 
The flower of the bids of Closebuniside. 
Unto the widow an ear he lent. 
Upon the widow his looks he bent^ 
A morvie woman, and wed to leevs^ 
Wr sense in her noddle, and silk on her sleeve. 

«< 1*11 give you sax merks^ Tam Bo^ Tam B<^ 
Sax lily white sarks, my heart and ny J% 
And sonsie sunkets when naoe sail sce^ 
If yell fee wi' a pitifti* widow Uke me. 
« A gllff in the gloaming to daut and woo^ 
A gude sharp sock, and a weeUgaim plow, 
Wi' a simmer sun, and a lily lea,— 
WiU ye fiee wi* a piOfu' widow like me ?" 

** A saft-made bed, and a gentle darkey 
And late to rise^ and soon frae vrarkp 
A canny kia^ and nnooonled £n^— • 
WiU ye fte wi* a pitifti' widow Uke mer 

Ta^^ Bo he stanunsT'd, Tan Bohesta«ed» 
«^ Si^ no^ and take it," said Naneie Calv^ 
And giod her noddle • terrible toes. 
To see the widow and Tam sae ooah. 

«< Thy bright looks ran thfoi^h me Uke ewerd^* 
Thy r^ round 1^ vri* teir eweet-walod word% 
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Will wile my ^e«rt, and then work it 

I*m a fallible creature,** qao* douce Tam Bo. 

Now what to Bay, or where to looV, 

Tam wistna ; while she gayly shook 

Her clustering curls frae her blue ee^« 

" Wilt thou fee wi' a pitiiii* widow like me ?" 

Tam yoked the plow, he furrow*d the lea, 

He sow'd.his com, and then ponch'd the fee ; 

While the widow lat singing, nor lowne, nor low, 

«He*dmakeabUthe husband, thbyoungTamBo!" 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Wa are ^d to learn that the first Totume of AUini Cunning- 
ham's Lives of the British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, is 
now in the press, and contains Lives of Hogsrth, Wilson, Rey- 
n(4ds, and Gainsborough. The second Tohune to nearly written. 
There will be engravings in cawh, on sted and wood, and some of 
the latter, in particular, we understand, arc exquisitely beauti. 
ftiU The Lives are written with freedom, and their talented au- 
thor has expressed his opinions boldly and honestly. In point of 
embellishment, tbe^e little flve-shilliDg Yolumci will be scarcely 
inferior to the Annuals. 

The Anniversary is to be discontinued as an Aminai, and to be 
pul>lished under a new name, in monthly parts, each aooompaaied 
with an engraving. The first part is to appear on the lit of July. 
Allan Cunningham is to continue the Editor. 

Mr Blackwood announces a new novel, called The Five Ni^ts 
of St Albans, which will appear on the 30th of this month. 

A work, wWdi promises to be of considerable interest to the ad^ 
mirers of female beauty, is announced for publication, under the 
superintendence of Mr Alaric Watts. It will consist of a series 
of portraits of the most beautiful and celebrated women of all na- 
tions, from an early period in the history of portrait painting to 
the present time; each portrait accompanied bya biographical 
Doticcw 

Mr Nortfahouse, formerly editor, we bcliere, of the Qiiugcm 
Free Press, is preparing for publication a work on the present 
state of the principal Debtors' Prisons of the Metropolis ; with a 
▼ariety of anecdotes, illustratire of the impolicy and inhumanity 
of imprisonment for debt. 

A volume of Stories of popular Voyages and Trareb, with il- 
lustrations, comprehending abridged narratires from the recent 
trarels of some of the most popular writers on South America, is 
announced for speedy publication. 

There is preparing for pubUcatioo, a new editioa of Miller's 
Gardener's and Botaalsfs Dictionary; the plants, &c arranged 
according to the natural system of Ju«sieu ; and comprising all 
the modem improvements and discoveries which have been made 
In the sciences of botany, horticulture, and agriculture, to the 
present time. 

New Music.— We recommend to the attention of our readers 
a song published a few days ago. entiUed, " The Mariner to his 
Bark," the words by Robert GilfiUan, and the music, with piano- 
forte aoeompaniment, by R. Tcrendale. The words are flowing 
and grod ; and the music is spirited, original, and expressive, 
Mr TevflDdale, though not so well known as his merits deserve, 
appears to foUow cloady in the footsteps of his late friend* R. A. 
Smith. 

PAixTzn Glass.— The beautiful red colour, so well known to 
antiquariins, so much admired in all old painted glass windows, 
and the method of maoulacturing which has been considered as 
kist, has been reproduced in Germany by means of the oxide of 
tin. Much, however, depends on the manipulation t but, with 
proper care on the part of the workman, this splendid colour ap- 
pears in all the brightness, and with the perfect tran^arency, 
which for some centuries was conddered inimitable. 

Theatrical GSsHp.— Miss Smithson has apparently fisUed in 
London, and the sooner she returns to the Continent the better, 
for she seems to hare little diance of being admired unless where 
she is not understood.— At the Literary Fund Dinner, which 
took place a few days ago, in London, Mr Price, (Manager of 
Drury Lane,) stated, that in consequence of the success of Miss 
MItibvd's •'JRisnsi.'' two tragedies of very high character had 
been put into his hands by eminent writers { and hf hoped that 
this example would be followed by others, whose eflbrts would 
redeem the dramatic muse ttom the stigma under which she has 
tooloiHllain— Hawes to to hare the musical directioo of the 
Ei^lish Opera-house thto icaioat and Mtos Paton to already en- 



gaged.— The naoSfsrs of the ITtaiter' Theatres are BBaCasBy 
agreed upon the ruin ooaatquant to both houses by the etmOam- 
ance of the present exorbitant nightly salaries; and at Che esMi of 
thUsesson they mean to abolish tlut destrucuve system. WbOrt 
between twenty and thirty pounds, each, are paid to Madaaie 
Vcstris, Mr Young, Mtos Patoo, Mr Braham, and Mr Ltotoa. 
every night they act, the respective theatres can seareely hope la 
remain in a solvent conditioo. In thfcgo l den age of the Drams. 
when Mrs Slddons, Mrs Jordan, the Countess of Derby, KemWe, 
Soctt, Farren, Edwin, Henderson, Bannister, Lewia, MoadcB, 
Incledoo, and other excellent actors, graced thesUge, from twelve 
to twenty pounds per aweir, wss the highest sum given to any one 
perlbcmer.— Our friend, *'Old CBaBaana,** has not CaTowcd as 
with any dramatic criticism thto week, probably because oolfaiBg 
very remarkable has taken place at tbe theatre. The D asi J t i 
have been going on prosperously.— On Monday and Wednesday | 
next we are to hare Madame Caradori, who, after Pasta, to pn^ 
bably one of the best Italian siURers thU country has seen. We 
hope, for a selfish reason, that she will be well attended, Hot we 
understand that the deprenion of tbeatricato during the past aes* 
son here has been so much exaggerated in London, that k has 
been reported there that the audience has been several times £s- 
missed tnm a want of sufficient attendance. ThU has lost na 
already Braham, Miss I^ton, and Liston, who wont vontine the 
Journey after such rumours t and, should Madame Caradori re- 
turn to Lond<m with a bad account of us. It may go a great way 
to defeat the macager'B exertions for next seasoo. 

Weekly List or' Performances. 

May ]6_May22. 

Sat« TkeOandestitu Marriage, TheCrUk,/^ PoMtmmint' 

ifinia, 
Moir. Every one has his FauU, ^ SI Ronan's WeU. 
Tvss. Secrets worth Knowing, He Lies like Ttuth^ 4 
Wan. Paul Pry, A Concert, ^ The Lord of the Manor, 
Tnoaa. A School Jbr Grown Children, ^ Alfred the QremL 
Fai. The ReenMing Officer, 4^ Crammed Brig* 



TO OUR READERS. 
Tna next Number of the EntKBuaoB LiTxaAaT Jopurat 
will conclude the First Volume, and with it a title-page and index 
will be delivered gratis to our subscribers. The second vohune 
will coounence with the Thirtieth Number, which will be pub- 
lished on the first Saturday of June, and will be printed fkom an 
entirely new fount of types, which have been procured expteasly 
for the JouKNAL, end which it is hoped will still ftuther improve 
iu appearance. A few copies of the first volume will ks foond on 
sale at the Publisher's as soon as ready. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A LOiro poem by the Erraica SBSPHBao. TaADirioys or 
TBS Plaoitb in EDfNBiraoB, "Tbb EniToa in BiaSiaepxaa, 
No. 9," and other Interesting articles, which are In types, are 
unavoidably postponed till our next. 

Hsd Mr George Thomson's reply to the paper on the Charac- 
ter of Bums which appeared in tite Uterary Jomrnat, been ad- 
dressed in tbe first instance to ourselves, we should have had ne 
hesiUtion in giving it a place, but it is impossible that we can 
copy it firom the columiu of a Newspaper. We regret thto, be- 
cause, for our own part, we look upon Mr Thomson in underta- 
king to defend Bumr. in conjunction with Messrs Lockhart and 
Carlyle. as being entirely on the right side of the question, al 
though, for the sake of fair discussion, we gave a place to an ar- 
ticle of an opposite tendency, which we know to have contained 
the conscientious opinions of Its author, howerer erroneous we 
and others may consider them. 

In the list of Sir Walter Scott's NoveU, girea in our last, we 
omitted io mention •« Peveril of the Peak," in 4 vols. pubUsbed 
in 18». 

The Reviewer of the work mentiooed by *< Q." to not la 
Glasgow, nor to he personally acquidnted with thejsuthor of the 
woik reviewed.—*' Laura" hu our thanks.- We are afhdd that 
we cannot avail ourselves, for good reasons, of the soggestioo of 
<* A Subscriber and Constant Reader.'*- The anecdote af •• D. Y." 
to characteristic t but we do not intend taUng any fsrthar aolifls 
of that individual. 

" The Palnp and Toito of Authorship," by die editor of ths 
Inverness Courier, shsU have an early place. 

The " Sonnet" by Thomas Brydson in our next.— We rcgrat 
that the verses by ** Gtottianus" will not suit vs.— *' Seotdi and 
EngUsh songa Frenehlfled" hi our nezL 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Camneoted with Literature, Scitnce, and the Arte, 

Poblbhed this dji7. 
Price 6s, 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No. XCVII. 

CciMSi of the PopuUUon, Law of Mortality, 4ec— (Eurret de 
ODitnert Reoent State of Fraooe^The Game Lawft—Sceuart't 
Ptantef't Gtkide—Captain Clapperton't Journal— Library of Bn- 
tortaining Knowledge— Mill's Essay on OoTemroent : Utilitarlan 
Lock and PoUties— Uw of Legitimacy— The Last of the CathoUc 
Qaestioo; its Prindple. History, and Cflfects, ^. 

LoiroitAK and Co. London ; Adam Black. Edinburgh. 

THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER EVER PRINTED, BEING 
NEARLY DOUBLE THE SIZE OP «• THE TIMES." 

THE ATLAS : A General Newspaper and Jour* 

nal of Literature. 
This PmbHeation, which may be Juttly eaOeS a WetHy Eneych- 

pfgdia of PolUiest Literature, Arte, and Sciences, has now com- 

pUted Us Third Volume, 

It was a noTdty in our literature to concentrate in a seren-day 
Journal the diaracterictics of t^te higher class of periodicals, com- 
^ottA at the sanie time with the spirit of all the popular topics 
dot mark the progr ess of political and dorocstie erents — the news 
■pd knowledge of the day. An undertaking so responsible in Its 
mazure, and so comprehensiTe in its design, demanded greater 
means* mechanical and mental, than had erer before besn ap- 
pfaed to a rimilar purpose. It was accordingly commenced with 
hberaUty, and eoMucced with energr. Puldic approbation ena- 
bles the Proprietors to add, that it has been rewarded with un« 
•quailed patnsoAge. Anxious at once to acknowledge the flatter- 
rag Utaan with which Taa Atlas has been received, and to 
show that diey have endeavoured to gather from experience 
every suggestion that was calculated to increase the utili^ and 
interestor their plan, the Proprietors beg to submit an outline of 
in general features, and the recent improvemenu that hare been 

i into two principal depsrtments— Nnrw 



I into lu pages. 

^'LAa is divided into two principal depsri 

sad Literature ; and these are subdivided and ctsssifled with csre 



Thb ATLAa is <i 



•sd inittstry into heads of easy reference, so that each particu- 
lar subject Is preserved distinct and eotir& The extraordinary 
dimcsuHma of the sheet, which folds into sixteen large quarto- 
sued p^es, cootaimng fortv-eight columns, aflinds this classifl- 
catioa fbcifities which no other publication possesies. 
NEWS. 

1. THE POL1TiaAN-a selection of the best leading arU- 
d«s from all tbe Journals, daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly, 
upon all questions of public interest ; preserving in a small oom- 
pMi the striking opinions and commentaries that lie scattered 
throughout numerous and expensive publications. 

t. PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, copiously reported. 

S. PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS— a digest of all parliament- 
anr documents of obvious refare n ce and popular utility. 

i FOREIGN NEWS— the current evenU that uke plaee in 
Ibreiga eountries, arranged In the form of historical narrative, 
eolkted oareltelly from contemporay authorities, and distributed 
under the heads of the diflferent countries and colonies to which 

5. BRITISH NEWS— a clear epitome of all domestic occur- 
renees, under the various heads of Trade, Agnculture, Public 
Meetings, Accidents and Oflbnoes, Police, Proceedings in the 
CourU of Law and Sessions, Court and Fashionable News, Church 
aod University Intelligence, Military and Naval Afikirs copiously 
given, the M<mey Market, and the miscellaneous newt of the 
week np to midnight on Saturday ; the local news of Ireland and 
Seocbmd. written out into separate heads. In the conduct of this 
departmeut of Thb Atla*, recourse is had to noany exclusive 
KMirces of information, and correspondents have been established, 
who furnish expressly the latest Intelligence. The Gasettes and 
Tabks of MarkeU, and all other matters interesting to the Com- 
mercial World, are especially attended to. Preserving a strict 
neutrality in its editorial capacity. Tub Atlas affbrds a fsithfril 
ceOcction of the opinions and proceedings of all partks. 
LITERATURE. 

The eontribntions to this department are from the pens of Pro 
fnaors and Gentlemen of acknowledged reputation, and are classi- 
lled onder the following heads. 

1. ORIGINAL ESSAYS, AND MEMORANDA ON MEN 
AND THINGS, embodying a lively commentary on passing 
erents, and men and manners. 

3. THEATRICAL CRITICISMS upon the written and acted 
Drama, in which both are reviewed in a spirit of truth and per- 
fect candour. 

3. NOTES OF A LAWYER, comprising the opinions of emi- 
nent Pleaders upon curious and useful points of law, exemplified 
by real caw*, in whldi the names of the parties are suppressed. 

4. REVIEWS of all new works of atutity, with numerous ex- 
tracts. Independent, and free fromall literary and personal pre- 
Judiees» the opinions of the Reviewers in Tbb Atlas may be 
consulted wi:h confidence In their integrity. 

5. LITER.\RY MEMORANDA, notes of aU norelUes in lite- 
rature abroad and at home. 

6. MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, orsdentifiecriUclsms on Tocal 
and instrumental perfbrmers, operas, and new music, on the Conti- 
nent as wdi as in England, with occasional engraved illnstiatkns. 



7. FINE ARTS, weekly notices of aU pietorial exhibitions, 
and critical deRcrfptlons of paintings, drawuigs, and engrarlngr, 
with oommeniariei on all new works of art 

8. SCIENTIFIC NOTICES, or descriptions of aU improve- 
ments In Mechanics and the experimental Sciences, illustrated 
occasionally by diagrams, with an account of New Patents, Me- 
teorokigical Tables, dec 

The literary division of Tr* Atlas In its Tarioos branches, 
has formed an era in the class of publications in which it ranks t 
and exhibiu a rcnuurkable union of the essential fe&tures of the 
more elaborate Reviews, with the popular and piactical objects 
of the General New«paper. 

The attention that is observed in the purity of language and 
selection of subjects, down to the minutest paragraph in Tiia 
Atlas, recommends it especially to the use of families and the 
guardians of youth ; and the copious detatls it affbrds of MiUtary 
and Naval aflkirs. invest it with valuable attractions for the mem- 
bers of those professions, and the residents in the colonies. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The diaraeter and circulation of Tbb Atlas render it pecu- 
liarly desirable as a medium for ADVcarissMSNTst but as only 
a Umited space can be devoted to their rccepti n, the Pro|>rietors 
beg to suggest the necessity of trsnsmitting in tbe eariy p&rt of 
the week such Advertisements as require immediate Insertion. 

Thk Atlas is puUished in two Editions ; the first un Saturday 
Eveninff In time for post, and is received on Sunday at tbe dis- 
tance or nearly fOO miles from London { the second on Sunday 
Morning, containing, specially leported, the whule News of Sa- 
turday up to Midnight. 

Published by the Proprietor, JamssWbitiro. at Tbb Atlas 
Office, Beaufort House, Beaufort Buildings, Strand, London- 
Pi it e is. Orders received by all Newsmen throughout the King- 



Of whom may stiU be had, 

DOUBLE THE SIZE OF " THE ATLAV 

Price One Shilling, 

THE NEW MAGNA CHARTA, contain- 

ing the late Debates and Proceedings In both Houses of Par 
liament, on a Single Sheet, equal to the siae of The Dovblb 
Atlas, pre s en ting a surfiMe of nearly For^-one square Feet; to 
which is added, an Appendix of valuable Documents connected 
with the present condition of the Catholics in the United King- 
dom ; and authentic copies of the Relief Bill and the Irish Elect- 
ive Franchise BilL 

Printed at the Atias Press. 

This Important Record is publif^hed on a single Sheet of Paper, 
presenting a surfrtce of nearly Fortv-Oicb Sqitabb Fbbt. being 
the same sise as. the lata Double Sheet of Tbb Atlas Newspa- 
per, which was of greater magnitude than any before issued from 
the Press. It embraces a copious and carefuUy corrected Report 
of the great Debates on the CathoUc Question in both Houses of 
the Legislature, commencing with His Majesty's Message, on the 
5th of February, 1839. and terminating vrith the Third Reading 
of Uie Relief BiU in Uie House of Peers. 

To this ample Report is appended the following Doenments 
under the head of an Appendix. I. Authentic Copy of the Re« 
lief Bill. t. Authentic Copy of the Iri»h Elective Franchise Bill. 
3. Abstract of the Progressof the ReUef Bill through both Housca 
of Parliament in the Session of 1K29. 4. Tables of the Msjoritics- 
and Minorities ; distinguishing in both Houses the names of those 
Members who formerly voted against, siid recenUy for, the Meap> 
sure ; and in the Table of the House of Commons distinguishing 
the C<'Untyi City, Borough, dsc. for which each Member was re- 
turned, in order to exhibit more clearly the state of representative 
feeling. 5. A statistical Document on the present condition of 
the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom, arranged under the 
several heads at Population, Ecclesiastical Government, Chapeb, 
Education, Nobility, and Gentry. 6. A Tabular Digest of all the 
Proceedings that have taken |Mce in Parliament on the subject €€ 
Eniandpauon. from its first introduction in 177ft to the present 
time. The whole affbrding in a brief compass a popular 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIcTqUEsTION. 

This gigantic sheet not only affbrds a remarkably proof of the 
improved mechanical powers of the Press, but presents the moit 
comprehensive Parliamentary document that has ever been ofllT- 
ed to the public. For all the purposes of record, and reference, 
and popular hiformation on a question that has agiuted Great 
BriUin for the last fifty years, it will be found complete in its- 
details, lucid in its plan, and economical in its price. It contains 
In solid matter as much as four or five of the most elaborate re- 
poru of a daily journal, or the contents of three octavo volumes t 
and its great capacity enables it to embrace ail the minor points 
of interest connected with an event that will be remembered bj 
posterity as the most important in modem history. As it is pub- 
lished merely as a pamphlet, it is unstamped, and must, there^ 
fore, be sent into the country in the way such publications usually 
are— in parcels, or by private conveyance. 

The extraordinary demand that was made for Tbb Atlae 
Newspaper on the 2fd of Maidw issued on a sheet double its or- 
dinary site, and the continued applications that have been since 
made for copies of that publication, have induced the Proprietorr 
to offbr to the public the piesent opportunity of obtaining a me- 
chanical production presenting stall higher claims upon their at* 
tention. 

••• Orders received by all BookscOcn and Newsmen. 

Beaufort Buildings, Strand i and 3, \ 

Lombard Street, London. / 

(One lnteMsu> 
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THC EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 



AUTHOR OF WAVERLErS NEW NOVEL. 

ThJJpdnrwMpablklMd, 
___ IirS toto. prtoe L.1, lit. (ML 

A NKE OF GEIERSTEIN. By the Aotfaor of 

«« What 1 wm tiw aMrtnc Uoodi>f Lnoirtar 
Sink In th* grouiid ?^— Sauur a^bs. 
Cor Cabbu. * Co., EdtariMugli { miA Snincnr ^ 

Of whoa nuj Iw hada 

SAINT VALENTINE'S DAY; or, THE FAIR 
KAIO of PERTH. Bf the Auttiqr of Wander. 4ke. 5 toIs. 
L.t«lli.6d. &MMf Ail<ira. 

CHRONICLES of tke CANONOATE. By 
fheAuthevoCWAmley. FimSariet* Svolfc ^Ul, 1. fiMMtf 



CoBTSim :— Tale L The HlgUend WMoir.— IL The Two 
nreven.— m. The Suifeon't DtmAntat, 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Bein^ St<^ 
rl«i ftiMn the Histonr of Seotla&d. BfSir WaltsbSoott, Bert 
<riB8T Sbbibs. a New Editioii, 3 Tok. lOt. ad. 
* TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Sboond te^ 
Bills. ANeirB<lkion,5ToliklOe.ed. 

The COOK*S ORACLE; A Nevr Ilditioii, (being 
ttitf e^ftM.) oOntafadng t Complele Spxaa oT dookcry for CaClM>- 
BcFMBM&ei. IXmo. ^^.6d, 

■» We nmnne to prophesy, that the * COok*s OneW will be 
fOBsldtieil as the Bnglbh butktat0otCookmr-'''^dinimrgk Rt- 



Thlida7bimMI*ad.faitBokigeToliinMB.tm,VKiB»£l, Be. 
THE LIFE and TIMES oi WILLIAM LAOIX 

'^ OJXLordArehbiihopofCaBtKbury. 

By JOHN PARKER LAWSON. M JL 

Pri^fiir C. J. O. and P. Riyinotov, Loodoot and kM Vr 

Bbu. amLBBAOvuTB. No. 6, Bank Street, EdUbn^i 

Of whom may he had, lately pubUihed. 

1. ALLWOOD'S KEY io«e REVELATION 
ofSCJOHN. fToto.8»o,f4a. '^^^AlVii 

2. FABER'S CALENDAR of PROPHECY. 
5 Toia> 8vo^ SGi. 

^a FULLER on JUSTIFICATION. Sro. 10^ 

-iuSSSP^P ^^ LINCOLN^S 'ACCOUNT of ihe 
WWTING8 and OPINIONS ef JU9TW MARTvL s^Sl 

5. GERARD'S EVIDENCE of RELIGION. 

6. CLI8SOLDS LAST HOURS of ElTf 
NBNT CHRISTIANS. 8to,U.. **^*^"^ ^ **«!- 

7. CLISSOLD*S PROPHECIES of CHRIST 
and CHR^IAN TIMES. 8to. flfc «U ^*1K1ST 



NEW PUBI^ICAXIONS. 
pOBERTSON tudlrklNSON respectftiny 

-^^ request the notice of the imhlie to the foUewtaiffLUt of N<w, 
itmfortantp or Chtap PuhUcanonS wM^ form nart <^ th^r pre- 
MDtSUwk. and whleh thev wUl sett te theirFUoK* ^'^ 
Tiade on the moit fiivoaniale 



Bdsaadlotlie 



HENRY'S COMMENTARY, complete in 3 toIs. 
tnw distiaet type, and with oopioiu Memoir t an editioo of extra, 
ordinary e h oajm ew , beauty, and accuiacy. It may also be had in 
Parts, at 8s. each. 
JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, wiUumt abridgement, 
in ewB voiaaM, ste ie iH i u e , 8vo» beeutiftil ^ovtiak. Aa iadll- 
peaMUe warft fan every uorary. 

THR COMPANION; a rappfCMod Periodlcdt by 
tta» odBbKBted Leigh Hnnt 1 ToL 8T0. 

EDINBURGH RBVI£W_yola. 1 to 84— a act in 
flneoidBr, £10, 8s.-/br one-third <ifthat erlM. 

THE WAVb^RLEY NOVRLS, New EditioD. 
Spec im en s and Proepectoiea to be had at R. and A,% who wiB 
reectre sobseriptions on a$ Oberui ttrmt a§ mmu rapgetmbU koim 
imtke Trade. The Sabscriplloa Liat is abeady veiy lam; 

In addition to fheaboTe, R. and A. nsp e utftd ly snbmft tbefbl- 
towtoaUstof <Mrowa|iaMl c e « e i i », aereial of which haTC Just 

THE VILLAGE POLITICIANS, ot a Short 
DiakMnieon the state of the Nation, in April 18S9. Price ed-^i 

GUIDE to the PURCHASERS of HORSE^ 
withaB A p pfw d ia oa.the Equestrian Equlpmeatof aOentleaaan, 
by a Glaaspw Amateur. -beautlAaUy primed for die waiateoat 
poekeft, aimo, gilt edgea. 9<t 

THE TUISTLE._ACoUeatioD of tho beat Scottidi 
Sean, with Noias by the Author of the «« rrenlfial Lifeofa Sol- 
dier?* with two humorous Ptatea. Ptloe fs. (HL boards. 

"The CoHeetioa ooataiBa many origtaals of great merit, aa 
« Poanery,* &e., and Notea that are corloaa, whUe it ia tary 
diauk"<— CrlMeol Otaette* 

*&E SHAMROCK An nnriralled Collection of 

IMSonp, Edited* and with Notes, by llr WedMa, will speedily 

CONNEL*S SPGLLING.BOOK, prica Is. bound, 
and Pirafe aad Secdad Books, fd. and 4d., aewed^ in atiir boarda, 



rt waet ip a edltkna.— Thaae axe aow eatataWied Sehool-Booka, 
i^toiMlamamrof ti^ibstSminaries in England and Seot- 



makeathemaeccaaibieloalL 

HB ANT_OrigiBal Volume, 48. (Id. cloth ; Se. 
tedad yblnme the same. By reprinting portiona of thk work, a 
few sets are again completed, and original subaeriben may now 
make up ttteira for Madhig. The tbn portion is a ooileetSon of 
Bsaays, Tdaa, and Yeraes, chiefly UluttratiTe of Oiaigow Bile and 
eharactfri the leoood is aieleotioa of amusing and drantPleeH^ 
m asii ftom a n ea pl oie d sources. 

BULKS for OOVfiRNING LITERARY and 
QKBATINO SOCIETIES, 4d. 

RULES for FORMING tbeOE^^DBRofPRBNCH. 

SKETCHES «f tfaftlSLE of MAN, Hy a Tooritt. 
BcautiftiUy printed. Boards 3s. This iaa work meant to supply 
awaafftmgMtbyTiaHorBtothedeBgbtfbl IslandR dcscirinb^ 
^^ !?'!' ^ ^'^'^ <^ ^ ^^ -'^tt™*!* a' <^ niolel to guide writeiB, 
and taobirioosly the produflion of a man of takats and lettersx 
H ta as aBBoaiag ia the armahitr, as astftf M the staaoa-boat. 



This day is pubUshad, 
_ ,. ^By WA^dH aadlNNBS, 

In Itno, prtee 5*. boar*, with a Portrait and Map of 

'^..m*^^^ the Barman Empire; --P« 

MEMOIR of MRS ANN H. JUDSON^ 



tor of the Second Baptist c£iwch t« <J^ MsMirti^..^, 
laSl'EdSb.lSh."''^ * Cb^TlSSob, and'SfSin * 



Thia day are published. 
By WA170H akd INNES, 
f» HoBter Square, and 41, Sooth Uanow Stnoft. 
In one Tolume octavo, prioega. baards^ ^^ 

SERMONS 
By the tete Rcr. JOHN CAilPBELL, D.D. 
•S?l5J** Mtoiaters of the Tolbooth Church, Edinli 
Wflh aa Appendix, conuintog some Minor TheoloakJ 
«.«^e.«^^., TOwhIdnsprefiBed, "~«**» 
The SERMON, peeaehed on the occasion of hfa T wti> 
By^ Ae Rer. ROBERT LORHIER, uTdT^ 
One of the Ministeis or HaddfaStoaT 



: Prtaited Ibr Wauoh and Iinraa j and XaaoM Dm. 
CAB, London. 



HOUSE PAINTING. 
In one votanae^ post 8vo, ptlee ds. 6d. boaidi^ 

^^ a aacoBD bdition or 

THE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR. 

RIOR^feSSSlo^?.^"^^^'^-- ^«««- 
..«r. BrJO-R-HAV, HonaaPilattr,«diabaitfli. 
"Wfearerfad that Mr Hay's book has goiStoaaaeoad adl- 
tioa» and wejrobt not that the ahttS^ 
of to profMoD wMch it dlspirys, trifi meet with theiSaldto 
which ttiey are weHentitie«l7 It lean ingenloua anduSTna^ 
Ad HtUe work.--L«lpmry JourmO. ^^^ ^^ 

"The Uwi which govern the aaseraUase of diflbreot caiDaa 
oo^ to be fanlMarry known to these wKoare^mS^StoS 
oo^ourapattroenta. Thiaterery deariyUnwainamoetine. 
liUnfous brochure ktely pobUshed, in whIA the aiithnr dlaiiinii 
the 8ul|)OTt with equal ta»tc and perspicuity. We imtidnle the 
greateat beoaflt from dds sensibie aadjudiaoaa peifomaSe.--! 
Crnkdonkin Mercury, r«-*««-«^ 

1 "'''**^Jf"** housrfwldart, however haafUe. bat mUht be 
improved bt a man of genius and taste^ «iaftin#^msttN&tti3 
^tute new jbr old modes of praetioe, and, onShRla,howep^ 
ingaaaaaaUyataoda ia aaedof aoeh parifleat|imrfS?aS a 
woriL as Ito Ws U is dilBcuU to make a Mr exiiaot. wTuiMt 
eoatent ourselves with recommending f r Trr all rawTieiam atom 
to jitet«a the deeoiatiDoaof their ho5ses.".-a65»Sr^ ^^ 
" llhta iaaaD# fcaetkal tMatiae^ aad eootafato general tnatrws 

**Tbefa1anfuehfOdmibrtheharmdnibasarfaageiQeatafCo. 

kmrs in a^jrate ou«#pactments. and we tbi^nmSM hfa£ 

ee given to ftg volume."-^<rf»r«l<|y Pfti^ -^^*—«--«» 

Edinburgh, 
tag. by CO] 




Sold alaobyAoaaaraov-dc ATBXwaey, 

JmudrCo^uljjlB; Ht/aatvCBABra, I^CoT , ,^ „ 

9XL Nawaanin. Poatmaatees^ and Clarke of the Road, tlaonch' 
out the United Kingdom. «v««i, ummfa. 

9Tieeti,9ir8tttmpfdtuniKmfr0hyp9d,l(ii, 

Prtotm by BALLA»rvs *t3o„ PinrrWorlt, GuHnftta. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Corpus Scriptorutn BittoAas ByzarUirue. Editio 
emeDdatior et copiosior, coRsilio B. O. Niebuhrii, C.F. 

Institute, opera ejusdem Niebuhrii, Imm. Bekkeri, 

L. Schopeni, O. Dindorfi Alioruinque PhUoIogomin, 

parata. PanllL Agathias. fioDsae impensU £d. 

Wcberl. 1828. 
Idem. Para XI. Leo Diaconnt. Varii libelli qui 

Nicephori Phocs et Joannin ZimiscU Hiitoriam 11- 

lustxant. BonDB, &e. 1828. 
Idem. Pati XIX. NioephoniB Giegorai. Volumen I. 

Book, &c 1829. 
Idem. Pan iX. Cantacozenus. Vi^men I. Bonne, 

Sic 182a 

Thkse are all the oumben that ba?e yet appeared of a 
new edition of the Byzantine historians, anderuken by 
Niebuhr, the learned, ingenious, and indefatigable histo- 
rian of Rome, with the co-operation of the most distin- 
guished philologists of Germany. With regard to the edi- 
tor of this work, it may not be unnecessary to inform oor 
readers, that Niebuhr is a man who has served his sove- 
reign with distinction in the most difficult diploipatic em- 
ployments — who, even amid the distractions of public 
buftioess, was ever the patron and promoter of science, and 
was mainly instrumental in the recovenr of the most 
important of those andent works which have had such 
an influence upon the views of the civilians of Europe 
— who has concentrated his naturally acute and com- 
prebensive mind, stored with erudition, and formed iii 
active life, to the production of a work which hss cast 
new lights on the history of Rome and the whole pro- 
gress of society—who had the honour of suggesting to 
Savigny those hivettigations which he has so succesMfully 
pursued — who has shown himself possessed, iii addition 
to the talents thus evinced, of tjbe most unbending in- 
dependence, united to the most polished and courtly 
manners. Of the importance of that publication on 
which we are about to submit a few remarks to our 
readers, we need Only say, that its object is to give to 
the public^ in a comparatively cheap and accessible 
form, that valuable body of historians upon whose works 
our Gibbon has reared that stupendous structure of 

fenius and research — his History of the Decline and 
'all of the Roman Empire. 

These writers form a body of history, — varying in 
value according to the native talents of the individual 
authors, and to the state of literature at the time in which 
he lived, but always valuable as the production of the con- 
temnoraries, and as being thus at the laast a monument 
of the time in which they were composed,^-of the Eastern 
empire, from the translation of the seat of government 
from Rome to Byzantium, down to the final capture of 
that city by the Turks. The period is one of deep in- 
I terest to the student of human nature. It presents the 
instructive picture of a people — the descendants of a 
highly cultivated nation — gradually sinking in the scale 



of moral and intellectual elevatian ; yet still retaining, 
like clouds aAer sunset, a reflection of glories gone by— 
^aved from utter degnulation, by the last dying in- 
fluences of arts and sciences which they could no longer 
comprehend or appreciate. It shows us not unfrequent- 
ly the interesting spectacle of an individual superior to 
his fellows, burning with the old Roman spirit, though 
weakened by the enervating moral atmoanhere t£tt 
breathed around him« and hanied away despite his 
struggles, by the torrent that was sweeping the devoted 
empire to anarchy and overthrow. It paints to us the 
repoaitory in which the arts and scxences of Greece were 
treasured up till the time should come when a few home- 
less fugitives should carry them to the west, there in a 
fresh and virgin soil to strike deeper roots, and ^pread 
out wider and richer branches, thui even in that old and 
godlike land which was their native hom^ 

Our limits do not allow us to enter upon this subject 
as we cou'd wish : and we hasten to notice briefly in de- 
tail those numbers of the work which have already ap- 
peared. We intend, however, to revert to it occa«ion- 
ally as the succeeding volumes are published, and an 
opportunity may tlms be sometimea ofi^red of extract- 
ing from their pages what may at once be interesting 
and new to our r^ers. As we have, however, some 
little lee-way to make up, seeing that the philologists 
of Bonn have already got four volumes a-head of us, wc 
dare scarcely promise the general reader fnucfa of mi- 
nuter detail in to-day*s paper. 

AoATHiAS.— The nani^tive of this historian's five 
books extends over the space intervening between a. d. 
^632 and 558. It comprehends a part of the reign ol 
Ju&tinian, and is principally occupied with the wars ol 
Narses in Italy against the Gothii» Franks, and Ale. 
manni ; with those of other Roman genezala againsi 
the Huns and Persians ; and with the history of the 
last bright service of Belisarius to an Migratefiil em. 
peror. It contains little that throwa light on public 
business, or the constitution of the empire ; but it em- 
braces several interesting notices of the manners of tht 
Huns, the religion of the Alemantii, the learning of thi 
Peritiaos, the ktate of science amons the Romans, and 
their popular superstitions. Agathias was a man ol 
good family, well trained in the polite learning of hii 
time — such as it was — and afterwards a lawyer. Hi] 
style is far from purity, and even granomatical correct 
ness, and rendcicd not unfrequently ludicrous by an ad 
mixture of fine, high-sounding words, picked up in th 
course of his poetical reading. He was also himself i 
parcJ poet, and most of his e|Mgraros are still preserved 
some of which are by no meaps unhappy. He is sup 
posed to have been a Christian. 

Leo Diacovus. — ^This author seems to have form 
ed his style on that of Agathias, and to have carrier 
some of its most glaring vices to excess. He is font 
of describing battles, but ignorant of tactics « he con 
veys no accurate notion of them. He is fond of puttinj 
fine harangues into the mouths of big generals, an< 
seems to have placed the height of eloquence in affixite 
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rech^rchi phrases, tie contains, howerer, some iater- 
ettting parttcalars of the earlier straggles of the empire 
with the Saracens in Crete and Asia ; as also of its con- 
tests %ith the Russians. In his character of priest, the 
domestic affairs seem to have fallen more under his ob- 
servation than that of Agathias. If he does not give 
much insight into the weightier matters of the state^ be 
at least gives us lively pictures of court intrigue, and 
the popular tumults of Constantinople. The statesmen 
of his age are dwarfs in comparison with those of Jus- 
tinian*8, and they change and succeed each other with 
proportionable cderity. His history extends from A. B. 
961 to 975* Several minor, but interesting, fragments 
of history are appended to his work, to make uj^ the 
volume. 

NiCEFHOBUs Obcgohab.— As yet only eleven books 
of this historian have been published. They extend 
from A. D. 1204 to 1341. It will appear from this, 
that the author has nndertaken a more laborious task 
than the two already noticed, and has not, like them, 
confined himself to the history of his own times. He 
was a native of Asia, and seems to have been bom about 
the year I295w He was well versed in the learning of 
the times — that is. Its lighter literature and dialectics, 
and some kfiowledge of astronomy, which was devoted 
to elucidating the uoportant question of the proper time 
of celebrating Easter. He is described by his contem- 
poraries as rude, austere, and obstinate ; alike offensive 
to princes and private individuals, by the petulance of 
his remarks. At the same time, his public conduct 
evinces independence, and a freedom from selfishness. 
He is a keen partisan ; but his history is minute in iu 
details, and exact in its chronology. 

Joannes Caktacuzenus — one of the royal au- 
thors of Byzantium. As yet only two books of his his- 
tory have been published, narrating the evenu of the 
period intervening between a. d. 1320 and 1341. As 
a contemporary of Nicephorus Oregoras, his history is an 
admirable check upon the statements of that author, both 
in regard to their having been of different parties, and 
inclined (the one as a schoolman, ,the other as a states- 
man,) to view thingn in different lights. Gibbon thus 
describes him : — ^' The name and situation of the em- 
peror, John Cantacuzenus, might inspire the most lively 
curiosity. His memorials of forty years extend from 
the revolt of the younger Andrenicus to his own abdica- 
tion of the empire ; and it is observed that, like Moses 
and Cssar, he was. the principal actor in the scenes 
which he describes. But in this eloquent work, we 
should vainly seek the sincerity of a hero or a peni- 
tent. Retired in a cloister, from the vices and passions 
of the world, he presents not a confession, but an apo- 
logy* of the life of an ambitious statesman. Instead of 
unfolding the true counsels and characters of men, he 
displays the smooth and specious surface of events, 
hignly varnished with his own praises and those of his 
friends. Their motives are always pure ; their ends 
always legitimate : they conspire and rebel without any 
views of Interest ; and the violence which they inflict or 
suffer, is celebrated as the spontaneous effect of reason 
and virtue.** It would have been fair to have addred 
that he was a man of commanding talent, extensive re- 
v&ourccs, and great political dexterity. 



History of Scotland, By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
F.R.S.B. and F.A.S. VoL I 1823. Vol, ii. 1826. 
Edinburgh. 8vo. William Tait. 

It is singular, that the authors who have preceded 
Mr Tytler in this department of literature, should have 
given us so imperfect histories of this country. Well 
are we aware of the almost insuperable, and, at all times, 
perplexhig difficulties which attend the Scottish history. 
The annals of no country sre more obscure, involved 



and uncertain ; and it is probably on this account, \ 
cipally, that men of distinguished learning and res 
have shrunk from the task ; while others, from \ 
reputation and name we were entitled to look for becrcr 
things, have studied and delivered to the world t lfcce - 
histories of Scotland very imperfectly. It is nccdhiM tji 
refer to oar old historians and chroniclers, such as Fov- 
dun or hit oontinuator Bo war, Boeee, Mair, Bisb&p 
Elphinstone of Aberdeen, and others, whose names -m^ 
have not space to enumerate. Bishop Lesley, who bc> 
gan his history where the Bishop of Aberdeen tennlia^ 
ted his, has given us only a general outline of the bis- 
tory of a certain period ; and he' has more repotatiou ^ 
the learned and indefatigable defender of Mary*8 hoooar 
and innocence, than as a Scottish historian. M'x^^ 
Buchanan's history-.the '^ uncbrooological Buchanan.** 
as Pinkerton calls him — every one is familiar; si»dt 
whatever may be thought of his work in plain Englirti^ 
..for it is peculiarly elegant as respects iu Latin, — b« 
must not be denied the honour of having been the firs« 
to reduce the history of Scotland to something like m 
digested form, even although his attachment to the fisblsai 
kings of the Oadeliac race, his narrative of the exploits 
of the pretended successors of Fergus I., his credulitw, 
proneness to fable, and his too frequent distortion of faos 
to set forth his anti-monaichical prindples, are palpaU jr 
notorious. It is needless to mention, also, the pooder^ 
ous folio histories, complete or partial, of Scotland, sucb 
as Scott*s, DufiTs, Maitland's, or Abercromby*s Martisl , 
Achievments— the most of these works of no great me- I 
rit — which are now to be found almost exclusively in 
libraries. Bishop Eeith*s history is superior to any of 
them, and perhaps the best of all ; but, bring written 
in an old-fashioned style, and the extent of his informs- ' 
tion being more remarkable than his talents for arrange- ! 
ment, it is impossible that his work can ever be popa- • 
lar. To be brief^ and to come to more .recent times, j 
Principal Robertson acquired all his literary repuutioo I 
from his history — and elegant and polished it undoubt- 
edly is ; but how defective ! Nothing at all does it 000- . 
Uin of the reigns of the five Jameses deserving of tlie j 
name; and the learned Principal's work might have j 
been termed with greater propriety, a History of the 
Reign of Mary and of James Vl., till the accession to . 
the English crown, with a brief introduction ; and that, I 
too, not written with sufficient attention to do justice to j 
the subject Mr Liing^s work is simply a continuation of '» 
the Principalis, from the accession till the union of the 
kingdoms. Mr Pinkerton*s is merely a history of the 
kingdom from the accession of James I. to the death of 
James V. ; and Is, therefore, detached, like the other 
two, and leaves oflT where the Principalis work in reality 
begins. The History of Scotland was therefore to be 
written, and we are glad to find it in the hands of Mr 
Tytler, a writer well known in the literary world, who, 
in addition to his own rcpuution, may be said to inhe. 
rit also that of his father, the late excellent Lord Wood- 
houselee, whose life has been so ably delineated by Mr 
Alii^on. 

The great difficulty, of course, in Scottish history, it 
the want of public and authentic documenta. Oar 
readers are aware that Edward I. of England, in bis 
attempts to subdue Scotland, carried oflT all the public 
records, vainly imagining that the want of these would 
obliterate, in the Scots, the recollections of their inde- 
pendence, and stifle the spirit of patriotism which per- 
vaded the heart of Wallace and his illustrious compa- 
nions. But Scottish prowess and Scottish chivalry were 
not so easily conquered ; and Bruce, the great restoitr 
of the monarchy, made the triumph of liberty complete 
on the field of Bannockbum. It was there, as Mr 
Tytler remarks in a similar train of thought, that )ie 
fought, not for himself or his throne only, but for poster 
rity ; it was not his winh that his triumph should 4w 
evanescent, but that it should be inseparably engraf^d 
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to the Terj fotindationi of the monaichy It is *' da- 
tion,'* at OUT anthor well obsenres in hii excellent 
kirative of that famous battle, '^ throughout succeeding 
nturiea of Scottish history and Scottish liberty, down 
' the hour in which we now write, cannot be question- 
I ; and without launchingvout into any inappropriate 
eld of historical speculation, in have only to think of 
le noost obvious consequences which must have resulted 
om Scotland becoming a.conquered province of Eog. 
nd ; and" if wi wi»li4or proof, to fix our eyes on the 
resent condition of Irelknd, in order to feel the present 
tality of all that we owe to the victory at Bannockbum, 
ftd to the memory of such men as Bruce, Randolph, 
Dd Douglas.**— Vol. i. pp. 320, 321. 
As to the pillage of the Scottish records by the Eng- 
ah monarch, we greatly fear, even if we now possessed 
lem, that the difficulties attending the Scottish history 
foald not be removed. In this opinion we are happy 
> be supported by Mr Tytler, in his masterly, and, we 
lay say, profound disquisition, entitled an <^ Historic 
al Enauiry into the Ancient State and Manners of 
•cotland," prefixed to the second volume ot his work 
ow before us. Mr Tytler, after talking of the muni- 
icence of the endowmen's of the Scottish church, in the 
natters of abbeys, priories, and monasteries, thus ob« 
erves, — <^ In turning, however, ^frpm. such rare exam- 
lies of talent in the church, to the literary attainmoits 
>f the nobility, or to the means of instruction possessed 
>y the great body of the people, the prospect is little 
tne than a universal blank. During the long period 
'rem the accession of Alexander III. to the death of 
David II., it would be impoMible, I believe, to produce 
I single instance of a Scottish baron who could sign his 
3wn nabe."— VoL IL pp. 352, 353. 

SucJh ^being' the case, and learning, such as it was, 
being exclusively confined to the clergy, we can easily 
account (bt the absurd tradition"^ fabulous legends, and 
moakish annals, which abound at these periods, and 
through wliich the enquirer after truth must grope his 
way, leri lie arrives at the object of his search. A fa- 
tality. Indeed, seems to have attended our ScotHsh re- 
cords ; and under Cromwell the nadonal archives were 
again pillaged of tlieir scanty treasures, which, at the 
Union, by the loss of the vessel which was commissioned 
to reconvey them to Scotland, were scattered on the 
mighty deep. 

Mr Tytler commences his work with the reign of 
Alexander III., because, as be observes in his Pre- 
fikcc, ** it is at ibis period that our national annals be- 
come particularly interesting to the general reader ;*' 
and because, << during the reign of this monarch, Eng- 
land first began to entertain serious thoughts of the re- 
duction of her sister country.'* After narrating the in- 
teresting events of this reign, we have the short reign 
(if it may be called so) of Margaret, the maid of Nor- 
way, grand-daughter of Alexander, and grand-niece to 
Edward I. Her death produced those fearful convul- 
sions, which preceded and prevailed during the inglo- 
rious reign of John Baliol ; and Mr Tytler^ patrioUsm 
glows when narrating the achievements of Wallace snd 
his bold companions. In the history of the Interreg- 
num, which preceded the accession of Robert Bruce, 
the proceedings of Edward I. form prominent objects ; 
and the splendid reign of the great restorer of tiks mo. 
narcby, is one which cannot fail to excite every lover of 
his country. The first volume concludes with the reign 
of Robert Bruce, by whom the English had been finaUy 
expelled from Scotland, and whoHC name, as its deliverer, 
will be forgotten only when Scotland ceases to exist. 
The second volume conuins the hiittory. of the reign of 
David IL, Bruce*s son, grounded on the documents 
printed in the splendid national work' entitled ^^ Rotuli 
ScotisB,** and in ^< Robertson's Pf^rliamentary Records,*' 
&c &c As it is impossible for us in ihese Umits to give 
an outline of this eventfur refgn, we rei^ the reader to 



Mr Tytler. The volume concludes with an ^ Historical 
Enquiry into the Ancient Sute Of Scotland,*' contain. 
ing various divisions on the genera^ appearance of the 
country, itWoreats, -marshes, castl^ villages, religious 
houses, agriculture, farming ; the distinct races in Scot- 
land, ancient Parliament of Scotland, early commerce and 
navigation, st&te of the early Scottish church, and sporu 
and amnsemenu of ancient Scotland. Tcf both volumes 
are added numeM>us important notes and Illustrations, 
in which are pointed out, and ably refuted, tlie inac- 
curacies of Lord Uailes, and the misrep^entations of 
Dr Lingard. 

We hesitate not to«sy, thiJt lfr^TytIer*s work is a 
national undertaking, and will,' we doubt not, become a 
sundard work in^^our' ntbdem literature. Mr Tytler 
has shown, by tKe two volumes before us, that he is 
completely (^dlfibd for his task ; and though there are 
some of his inferences and conclusions which we feel 
strongly disposed to contest with him, yet these in no 
degree detract fVom the very great merits of this most 
elaborate undertaking. The work is to be completed in 
six volumes ; and, when it is completed, it will be a 
work of which both author and publisher may be justly 
proud. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our readers, that Mr 
Tytler's work will yet be more interesting as it pro- 
ceeds ; and we anticipate great pleasure in iht perusal 
of his History of the reigns of the Princes of the House 
of Stuart, of Mary, of the stormy period of the Reform 
mation, and of the succeedfaig century of strife and tur- 
bulence. 



Sketchei oflrUh Character. By Mrs S. C. HalL 2 
vuls. London ; Westley and Davis. 1829. 

It is seldom that modesty occasions the misnomer of 
a book ; it has done so, however, in the present case. 
By far the greater number of the pieces in the two vo- 
lumes before us are not sketches ; — they have the finish 
of cabinet pictures, and yet the freshness, and freedom, 
and force of less laboured detail. The work has uken 
us by surprise, too. Mrs Hall's name we had before 
known, as that of a lady who wrote some pretty little 

{lieces for her husband's excellent Annual — the Amu- 
et — and some rather pleasing, but perhaps laboriously 
juvenile essays for her own — The Forget- Me-Not for 
Young People. But to find that she is a fair native of 
the Emerald Isle, who, for vigorous yet delicate percep- 
tion of character, liveliness of style, add skHl in arran- 
ging a plot — or rather in concatenating a series of plots 
— is not unworthy of taking her pUce with her. highly 
talented countrywomen, whose names are linked with 
its literature— ^nd its freedom, too — is what we own we 
were not prepared for. ' 

It is in the beautifUl sea-side sedusion of Bannow, 
in the county of Wexford, that the whole business of 
the book takes place. The volumes contain above a 
dozen stmries, the first of which is called the ^^ Lily ol 
Bannow," from its heroine being Lilias, the niece of the 
moiit important old lady in the place — Mrs Cassidy, 
to wiu As it is the longest, as well as the first, of the 
tales, it serves to introduce us to many characters wha 
figure in the oiheri ; while, in its own plot and denoue- 
ment, it has a substantial and delightful interest, which, 
though fully satbfied, yet leaves us to feel that " Peggy 
thd Fisher," and others, are old acquaintances when wc 
again meet with them. Thus, without the appearance 
of elaboration — while every link of the dozen is a sepa- 
rate nng-^the whole makes a chain which embraces all 
the loves, friendships, characters, and occurr,2nces ol 
Bannow. This is at once an original and a charming 
feattire in the liook. It so connects each story with all th( 
others, that the whole reads like a novel, while everj 
one of them separately forms a beautiful tale. We thui 
become denizens of the village, and feel a homebret 
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lympatliy for ererj fmmily in it— from the reetor*s and 
priest*!, to the old and lonely dwellert in tho rained 
halls of CoolholL 

This is all very high praise, hat we have jet more 
to give. The book is written in no party or ezdosiTe 
spirit, and with no political views. Yet its pemsal will 
do much servioe— so kindly and general is tlie spirit of 
charity with which it b embaed,- in its best and truest 
sense, becaase not ostentatiously exhibited. The Eng- 
lish and Scottish reader will find the nobler qualities of 
human nature so sympathised with, that it cannot be 
supposed that political violence or delusion on either 
side could extinguish tfiem altogether ;—4u>d he will 
see— but without the formality of being shtmn — that 
even a Wexfoid rebel, and a suspected pnest, in happier 
dreumstances than those of aoual civil war, may be 
among the kindest and the best of human beings. What 
may not a people abounding in such examples become ? 
Without, too, the formality of instruction, as in Leadbet- 
ter*s Dialogues, and even in Miss Edgeworth^s writings, 
the work is admirably calculated to be practical ; and 
more than the Irish peasant may profit by the rich pic- 
ture of Irish ^ Indipindinee.'* 

As. jet this book b unknown here; bat we trust 
what we have now said in its favour wiU be the means 
of bringing it into immediate notice, for few recent pub- 
licationt are mors deserving of attention* 



Orthoepy and EloeuHam f or the Jlrst pari efm FhU 
loeopMcal and Practical Grammar of the Mnglieh 
Language^ forthetuenf Teachers^ Acader^ce^ and 
Public Speakers. By James Knowles. Glasgow ; 
B. Griffin and Co. 1889. 

This is a work from the pen of the flither of-the 
celebrated dramatist, James Sheridan Knowles. It b 
evidently the production of a man of sense and expe- 
rience ; and contains a very dbtinct developement of the 
principles of elocution, ftom the first simple elements of 
speech, to their most extended combinations in words 
and sentences. It b scarcely to be expected that we can 
enter here hito the minutia of thb subjeca ; but from 
the attention we have paid to the work, we are inclined 
to think that it will go a great way towards supplying 
what has been long folt to be a desideratum,— a correct 
and comprehensive school-book, for the general use of 
teachers and learners, aniting the prineiples of genersl 
or philosophical to those of instituted grammas. 



Memoir of Mrs Ann H. Judeon, imeludmg m Hieit 

of the American Baptitt Miseion in the Burt 

Empire, By James D. Knowles, Pastor of the sec 

Baptbt Church in Boston. London ; Wightman 

Cramp. 1829. 

Mks Judson was a highly accomplished and aoi 

lent woman, and the wifc of a very pious and intd^ 

man. We do not exacdy approve of the manner in ^ai 

the present << Memoir** b written, which is too cxdi 

sivefy the styb of a particular sect ; but the volofl 

contains much interesting information ngjuding d 

liabits and customs of the Burmese, besides affordi^ 

to idl missionaries an example well worthy of imitatii 

in the honourable discharge of their duties, so petien] 

and laboriously persevered in by Mr and Mrs Judsod 

At the same tune, having had some opportunities of m 

vestigating the subject, we must candidly state^ that m 

consider the conversion of the Burmese to Christianity I 

very hopeless speculation, for at least several centnni^ 



The Conduct of the Rev. Daniel WUeon^ Vicar qfli- 
lington, on the Continent^ and at a Member of the 
Society for Promoting Chrietian Knowledge^ and Oj 
the Britieh and Foreign Bible Society, coneidrred 
and exposed ; with Strictures on the Church of Eng- 
land Missionary Society, 4[C» By Robert Ualdane, 
Eisq. Edinbur^ ; William Whyte and Ca 1829. 

This b another of the numerous controversial works 
which have sprung out of the Apocrypha question. 
Into the meriu of that question. Heaven forbid that we 
should ever enter ! It appears, by the present book, 
that the Rev. Danid Wilson has given grievous offence 
to Mr Robert Haldaoe ; and the consequence is, that 
Mr Haldane devotes 2^ P*p* ®^ letter-press to a very 
vituperative chastisement of the said Daniel Wilson. 
Like other theological disputants, Mr Haldane writes 
very sternly and fearlessly ; — ^that he writes also in the 
true and meek spirit of Christianity, we shall not take 
upon oursdves to say. This, however, we will say, that 
we have of late been mqre than once inclined to think, 
that there would be as l6tle sin in a pair of pbtob as in 
the language fired off at each other by certain clerical 
dbputants. 



Syllabic Spelling ; ora Summary Method of TeaMm 
Children to Read; upon the principle original 
discovered by the Sieur Berthand. Adapted to xM 
English Language by Mrs Williams. Fourth editiok 
London; Whittaker and Co. 1829. 

This b one of the very best books of the kind wiik 
which we ane acquainted, and had we three hundred 
diildren (which we probably never will have), we sboold 
put a copy into the nands of each of them. 



Apician Morsels ; or^ Tales of the TabU^ Kiichtn. 
and Larder. By Dick Humelbergius Seenndoi. 
London ; Whittaker and Co. 1829. Pp- ^^ 
This b an amusing book, though it b the piodac- 
tion of only a half-brad man, of one who pretends 
more learning and humour than he possesses. • We n- 
ther suspect, too, that so many works have of late bea 
written about eating and drinking, that the subject b 
getdng stale. There is, however, a good deal of Epi- 
curean research, and many curious an^otes and stotiei 
in the ** Apician Morsels,** whidr Will be read with 
much pleasure, we presume^ by the professional goor- 
mand. We might have said more, but the troth is, it 
b not half an hour since we dined, and we have there- 
fore no appetite for the theme. 



The Bee Preserver ; or Practical Directions fbr ike 
Management and Pretertalion of Hives. TrsmU- 
ted from the French of Jonas de Gelien. Edinboigfa ; 
John Anderson. 1829. 

This b a very excellent little work, anon an inte- 
resting and delightful subject From the clear piaetiaj 
directions, and the valuabb dinoverics, it contains re- 
lative to the hbtory and econM>y of bees, we think 
it ought to be in the hands of every apiarian. Maoy 

nle are fond of bees, as the author rfmarks,— m- 
have a passion for them ; but it b not enough 
to be fond ot them — they must be skilfully taken care of, 
acceding to certain rules, applicable in eveiy esse, but 
more particularly in bad years. Mbtaka|i care annoys 
them— niggardliness ruins them. Instructions, the^ 
fore, ftom an experienced person are absolutely neces- 
sary ; and we know of none on which we wopld be in- 
clined to place more reliance than these of Jonas jde 
Gelien. He treats, among many other things, of- ^ 
proper situation of an apury^^f the proper, time to 
transport a swarm to the situation designed for \t~-d 
the best sort of hives— of the quantity, m hoo^ neces- 
sary to maintain a hiveu—of the use of capes or hoo^ 
of the manner of uniting swarms and m renewing «id 
hives— 4>f the enemies of bees, and means of overcombg 
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htm of €tie diieaset of beiei of the different Tariedet 
)f boe% and their language — and of the pretenration of 
bives in winter. The translation, which is very classi- 
cally exeimted, is from the pen of a lady. It is dedicated 
to the Highland Society, to which it has been presented 
by Sir Walter Scott 



A TreaHM9 on the Thsorp and Practice ofihs Art of 
^0ncimff. By Oeerge Aoland, Fendng Master at 
the Royal Academy, Edioburgb. Edinburgh. 
Archibald CoMCabb and Co. ; and sold by the Aa. 
thor at hit Boqum, Royal Manege. Edinburgh. 
1823.* 

This is, without exception, the detrert and most 
pntctical work on the subject that has come to our no- 
tice. Ttie whole of its contents, inde^, are strictly 
and essentially practical ; — ^they are the resulu of a 
long atteniion to the art among the first fencers of the 
day,^ — an experience which has cultivated to the highest 
a naturally sound and clear head, joined to rare physi- 
cal qualifications. The information which he has thus 
acquired, Mr Roland conveys in that quiet, sensible, 
unpretending manner, whidi characterizes liis style of 
teaching. 

Prefixed to the work is a preface, containing some 
notices of the history of the small sword ; and it is 
cliiefly to this part of the work that we intend at pre- 
sent to confine ourselves — is the most likely to be in- 
teresting to the general reader. Passing over Mr Ro. 
land*s minute investigation into the origin of swords in 
generaU.4he probable excellence of the Romans in the 
use of it, and other preliminary matter— we come at 
once to the history of the small sword. There is some- 
thing peculiarly attractive about this weapon— ^ver 
bright as its wearer's honour — graceful in its form, and 
rlsssiral in its purposes ; it is at once an ornament to 
the own^, and a grateful and elegant means of death 
to his $aHtfied antagonist Then what a crowd of an. 
sociations hang like festoons of flowers around it-Uike 
the myrtle around the sword of Harmodius. Are there 
not sssociated with it to all eternity the names of Ty- 
balt, Mercutio, Hamlet, — and, in later days, of tbone 
gallant prize-fighters, whose fame lives in the pages of 
the Spectator ? Does there not rise to our mind*s eye a 
varied crowd of interesting images, hota the elder An- 
gelo guarding the slightest leaf of bis mistress's houq%iet^ 
which he had placed upon his breast, from the points of 
the best swordsmen in France, down to that battered 
image riding in ferocious and solitary grandeur into 
Ho^rth*s ^< Sonthwark Fair ?'* The history of this 
noble art is, it must be confessed, somewhat involved in 
obscurity — ^names and dates are rather uncertain — ^but 
the time may come when some Niebohr (no industry 
short of a German's is commensurate to the task) shall 
do for fencing what he has already done for Rome. 
Meanwhile, we lay before our readers what information 
we have been able to pick up— taking for our ground- 
work Mr Roland's history, and enterweaving occasion- 
ally such shreds and patches ot informatiMi as have 
(Uea?en knows how or when I) been drawn to ns by 
the universal attraction of our brain. 

The origin of the rapier, or small sword, properly so 
called^that is, of the sword calculated fnr the thrust 
slone— it is impossible to ascertain. Even the country 
of its in?ention is unknown. It is, howeveiv ^^ found 
in general reception in the more southern nations of 
Europe; and its appearance is nearly eoeval with that 
«implifiaition of noeans, always attendant upon and 
chsracteristic of the advance of a scientific spirit, which 
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led men, about the beginning of the 16th century, to 
lay aside by degrees their cumbrous defensive armour, 
and rely more upon the simpler defence aflbrded by a 
proper use of thor own weapon of offence. Like all in. 
fant arts, the use of the sword was at first much more 
complicated than was requisite. Men could not st 
once reconcile themselves to such a simple and unos- 
tentatious mode of defence ; besides, it was necessarily 
prsctised for a time quite empyrically— .the lapse of 
ages was required, before the Lockes and Newtons ol 
fencing arose to reduce it to its first principles. The 
result of the qieration of these combined causes was s 
ridiculous and unnecessary complication of feints, 
guards, and attacks— not to speak of a great many 
monkey tricks and eontemptible advantages taken, whose 
memory is only preserved in the engravings which have 
come down to us from these times. We allude to the 
practice of parrying with the dagger, or receiving the 
adversary's point in the cloak wrapped round the left 
arm, — to the practice of fighting at night with rapiers and 
dark-lanterns,— 40 the volte, and all such expedients. 
Most of these inventions, it seems to us, may be traced 
to Italy, whose acute inhabitants appear to have carried 
intrigue and chiosne into the practice of arms, as well 
as into arts and politics. This fact almost leads us to 
suspect that the small sword was first sedulously culti- 
vated in Italy. Its introduction was probably simul- 
taneous in several countries ; for we have seen in old 
armouries a sword used previous to the discontinuance 
of defensive armodr, Uuqger and more cumbrous, but 
otherwise of precisely the same construction as the mo- 
dem smsll sword with bayonet blade. Its superiority 
over either the mere cutting sword, or the cut and thrust 
sword, was suflklently obvious. 

But if Italy seem thus to be the mother of the art, it 
was in France undoubtedly that it was first reduced to 
elegant and scientific practice ; — it is from Frsnce thai 
every country, which can boast of a modem school ol 
fencing, has hsd her first lessons. A fact is stated by 
Mr Roland, which sufficiently accounts for the sope. 
riority of that country: — ^ In France^ until lately, 
fencing was considered of so much natiooial importanci, 
that no masters were allowed to teach in Paris, without 
having served a sort of apprenticeship in some Sallc 
d'Armes, and afterwards proving theff talents in two 
public exhibitions, in opposition to the last received maS' 
ters. Such as hsd been thus received, enjoyed, besidei 
other honours, the freedom of all places of public amuse, 
ment for a year.'* It was this incorporauon of feticers 
which sent forth all those professon in the art, who have 
so simplified the weapon and its use, that they have re. 
duced it entirely to a contest of judgment and bodilj 
agility. At the same time, it is but just to remark, 
that France, as the country where the art has ever beer 
in most repute, has, und^r the ssnction of her name, 
sent forth more quacks and unqualified pretenders tc 
this accomplishment than any country in Europe. 

Germany had originally a national stvle of fencing. 
which differed materially from the French. To this lat. 
ter, however, it is every day giving place. The Frjncfc 
style is nearly the same that is taught among ourselves 
-^he positions and attitudes are m most respects th( 
same-lthe system of waiting for exposures on the pan 
of the adversary, and then trusting to promptness and 
quickness in the thrust, is the same. The Oeraian atti. 
tude, is the body inclined forwards ; the right leg beni 
so as to form, from the ankle, an angle rather less than 
a right-angle with the floor ; the left leg forming witli 
the body a straight line from the head to the floor; the lefl 
hand rested on the haundi ; the right arm depressed, and 
the point of the foil elevated. The fencer's business h 
wait for openings, but to form them, by pressing asid< 
his adversary's blade. He never thmsts on a disengage- 
ment. Long eontroveraies have been wsged in German) 
on the c om p a rative merits of these two systems. Ap- 
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' peals have been made on both lides to the resulu of 
competitioDB between practitioners of the different sys- 
tems. Such appeals must frequently be fallacioas, for 
filiperior indiyidual skill may often give the victory to 
the worse system. The theory of the French artists is 
the more feasible, and the ascendency it is daily gaining, 
in spite of national jealousy, over the other, is a strong 
circumstance in its favour. 

In England, the art in comparatively of modern introduc- 
tion. Not but there have been all along practical swords- 
men among us, as well as i^mong other nations ; hot there 
were none of scientific eminence. It wa« about the be- 
ginning of last century that any thing like eminence in 
fencing displayed itself in England. The most distm- 
guish^ professors have been either foreigners, or ha ?e 
studied the art abroad. At the same time domiciled in 
England, they accommodated themselves in some mea* 
sure to the national temperament, and, by coming into 
more frequent contact with each other, have contracted 
peculiarities sufficient to entitle them to be considered 
as a school apart. The English style of fencing is less 
showy than the French, but perhaps more dose and 
energetic Among many distinguished names we enu- 
merate the race of AngelM, 0*8haughnessy, and, though 
last, not least, the Rolands, father and son. 

Much more might be SMd in detail of the progress of 
fencing. The various attitudes which have from time 
to time been adopted, modified, pr rejected, according to 
the varying opinions of ntility and grace, afford room 
for curious speculation. The various forms of blades, 
gjiards, and pummels, offer a good theme for the dis- 
play of antiquarian lore. But these we most pass over 
at present, and conclude our brief sketch by some gene- 
ral remarks on the importance of fencing as an art. 

We are admirers of man in the abstract, and lay lit- 
tle streu on the modifications which times and circum- 
stances superinduce upon him. We are no idolaters of 
the ages of chivalry, and are rather sceptical as to many 
of the moral and intellectual boastings of the present 
day. But in every age we can venerate where we find 
them, — beauty in form, kindliness in feeling, grasp of in- 
tellect, and vivid daring of imagination. We believe 
that every age and every country has been more favour- 
able to the development of one or other of man*s facul- 
ties, and we seek in all of them materials for our opinion 
of man*s capabilities. In our research we find there is 
one ingredient which cannot be dispensed with, in the 
person who would claim a high ranlt in our estimation, 
and that is, true courage ; or, in other words, the union 
botli of moral and physical courage. We know no 
means so likely to evolve this quality where it is latent, 
to perfect it where it exists, than an exercise which at 
once cultivates the bodily powers, thus giving us self- 
confidence, and at the same time tasks we intellectual 
faculties in no small degree. It may be that no civilian 
in this country may ever need to use his sword ; but the 
command of every limb, and the presence of mind gene- 
rated by the practice of fencing, are qualities which may 
be called for in every situation. The efforts of the 
English masters have produced a body of amateur ta- 
lent, which has long been in high repute. The exer- 
tions of Mr Roland in Edinburgh have already called 
forth, in this city, a quantity of amateur talent, which, 
considering the shortness of the time, could scarcely 
have been expected. We are not inclined to disparage 
the great merits of Francalanza as a teacher, but there 
has been an enthusiasm and a union among Roland *s 
scholars, which we have not found in his ; and it is this 
enthusiasm and union which have mainly contributed 
tb 'place Edinburgh fencing on the respecuble grade 
which it has Atuined. At the same time, we are bold 
enough to say, that the spirit of amateur fencing seems 
for a couple of years to have been rather retrograding 
amons us. Two causes have operated to this effect. 
The first gloss of novelty has worn off, and that cools 



the love of many. The other is the dilettanti spirit ef 
some of the younger students. They take fencing amoiift 
a host of other athletic exercises, which dissipate sad 
distract their attention. To be a fencer, there is required 
a dose, and, for a time, a pretty exclusive attentifln. 
We are happy to see added to the clubt of oar city, ok 
which takes fencing exclusively under its procectioa. It 
mav do mudi to arrest this retrograding spirit, and we 
look to it to undertake the task. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE- 



THB BDITOa Iff HIS SLIPPBRS;- 

oa, 

A PEEP BBBIVD THE 8CEVE8. 

No.'n. 

" Stttlta. joeoMU einenda, dolentia, seria. laera; 

En potita ante ooulos, Lector amioe, tuos : 
Quls^uit ct, hie aliqaid quod delecUbit habeUs ; 

Thsiior an levior, iclige quicquid anus.** 

LANOuaoE cannot' describe tKe anxiety which has 
been shown, during the coil^b of the present numth, by 
all ranks and classes, to obtain one glimpse of those 
Editorial Slippers we were ther'humble instnuneot of 
immortalizing in our 25th Number. Not only have de- 
putations waited upoi^ us from all the, moat oonaider- 
able towns of Great Briuin' add Ireland, ^'but fioiD 
Paris, Madrid, 'Floi^toce, Vienna,* and d^er remote 
places, wh^re on^ would hsive hardly thought tHetcStMB 
yet time for thb^Lj^SRAar JouBNat of Maj^ZHto 
have been r^iSred.' We have been honoured with Ut» 
ters, too, firom all Aie sarfatu of thle Continent, contain- 
ing the most pressing tolidtations fluently to resume 
our pantouJUty as our^ bo^rtepontdents of ths Prendi 
Academy call them, and Mnder &eir influence to ex- 
tend our literary researcheSi ov^the whole of Enrope. 
With ^regard to our friends lit home, we have done 
every thing that it was pos^le tb do to gratify their 
curiosity. Day after day we hive ist in our slippers, 
from morning till night, receiviiig a perpetual succes- 
sion of visitors, three-fourths of ilrhom we never beheld 
in our lives before, who merely ' passed through our 
audience-chamber, as if it had b^en a 'royal drawing- 
room, cast one glance upon our face,' 'beaming with b«. 
nevolence, and then riveted their gaze upoh the retiring 
modesty of our dumb and gentle sliopers, who, as if 
conscious of the notoriety into which they had been 
thus suddenly brought, clung more closely to our feet, 
clasping our toes and instep in the most affectionate 
embrace. As to our foreign friends, we beg' to assure 
them that the ^' Editor in his Slippers,** or, in the 
softer language of Italy, in his Pianellas, will oiVen ap- 
pear before Siem, to make them acquainted with many 
little literary gems and memorabilia which might other, 
ways pass unnoticed, because they do not float on the 
surface of the stream. 

We have seldom felt happier in our slippers than we 
feel to-day. It is a glorious day in the first month 
of summer, and we have already seen the greater 
part of the proof sheets of the concluding Number of 
the first Volume of the Literart Jouekal. The 
success which has attended this publication is, in a 
great measure, to be attributed to our slippers. It is 
true, that the phrenologists tell us our bump of Idetli* 
ip alone is large enough to make an ordinary head ; but 
our Ideality would have been of no use withont our 
slippers. Without slippers, winter would be merely a 
season of great-coats and sore throats ; — without slip- 
pers, summer would be nothing but a few months of 
perspiration and white trowsers ; without slippers, 11-* 
terature would be a series of Newspaper reports sod ad- 
vertisemenu of Warren*s Blacking. To winter, slip- 
pers impart all its fireside comforts, — to summer, sU its 
refreshing coolness, — and to literature, all its romsnoe 
and poetry — all its free and unfettered genius. Junius, 
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re dare taj, wrote in boou ; and ao, no doubt, did the 
iQthor of the ** Newgate Calender ;*' probably in top. 
Miola. Bat Sir Walter Scott writes 1 ° slippers — ^pale 
rellow alippert ; Professor' Wilson writes in slippera^ 
>right red slippers; Moore writes in slippers-Ldark 
>lae slippers; Wordsworth writes in slippt^r* — light 
pven slippers ; and We write in slippersl-black un- 
jroshed slippers. If there be anj thing ot ours in 
iie LiTEEAftir Jouenal a good deal superior to 
iiight that has been ever written by any of the illns- 
xious authors we haTe mentioned, it is entirely to be 
Utributed to this cause, — that our slippers are of a «»• 
;>erior quality to theirs ; for the more we examine into 
Jie point, the more we are satisfied that inspiration lies 
n the slippers. 

Some people told us, when we announeed the Lite- 
^AEY JouEHiiL, that it was not likely to succeed. 
They said, in the politest manner possible, that if it 
wuld succeed und«r any one, it would suoeed under us ; 
)ut that there was no field for the work in Edinburgh ; 
i]a.t the London Weekly Periodicals of the same class 
^ad the start of us; and that ScotUnd was Tery slow in 
patronising new attempts. We thanked our friends 
rery sincerely for the great comfort they gave us ; and, 
luminff upon our heel, we said to ourselTca— ^' It mHoU 
nicceed ;** and an Irish echo, in the sbap^of old Chris, 
yopher North, bcddy replied--*>^ I foretell the book will 
prosper.** Christopher and We wer^ ^b^ The book 
^pa9 prospered. From the ?efy first number, the Lite. 
BART JouEXAL has been a hit Wehlid no' dull and 
Teeble infancy, hanging on the venr confines of life, and 
ml J indicating that we were not dead by an occadonal 
iqueak or squeal. We started into the rigour of youth 
St cmce ;' and we are not awartf that, eVen in our earliest 
iays« we ever had a circulation undo fifteen hundred 
weekly. The truth is, Scotland needed a Litbe^et 
Jouekal; and the numerous literary^ friends, ay,'and 
lomeof the literary i/ran^fr«t who rallied round us, made 
It easy {^ As to engage the ifympathies of our readers, 
ind to proceed with an eclat which few weekly periodi- 
cals hA?e been able to obtain. We refer with pride and 
confidence to the Index to oar first ▼olume, which we 
this day -publish, in proof of the support which our 
JouBKAL has recdred,— support which, whether we 
consider its extent and importance, or the handsome 
snd liberal manner in which it has been communicated, 
bas rarely been paralleled, and will certainly never be 
lurpaased. The Liteeabt Joueh al may extend to 
s hundred volumes ; but, full of improrements as we 
bope each succeeding volume will be, we shall ever look 
back with something of the feelings of a first love upon 
the literary intercourse and glad turaultuotu hopes which 
iccoropanied iu conmiencement. We are now abroad 
jpon the ocean, and the winds and waves are around 
us, but the friendly hands that flung an adieu to us ss 
we left the shore,— the affectionate voices that said, ** God 
ipeed yon !**--and the skUlful mariners who took a pull 
St the oar till they had safely towed us from among the 
breakers and shallows, most not, and shall not lOon be 
forgotten. 

We name no names, else the Edhor in his Slippers 
would hate to write a catalogue, instead of an article, 
and would, after all, be obliged to pass over sortie, who 
have, for diflTerent reasons, been necessiuted io write 
anonymously, but whose names are not, therefore, the 
less eminent, or their writings the less able A compli. 
ment, however, has been paid us by two persons of which 
we areproud, because they stand nearly at the head of the 
living genius of Scotland, and because they are loved, 
both for themselves and for their works, by that country 
whose approbation it is our chief object to obtain. W ith 
Robert Bums, our highest ambition would be 

— for poor anld Scotland's sake 
Some uatful pLin or book to make ; 



and we cannot help believing that there is soth^ prospect 
of our objea being aocompliUied, when ALLAtt^C^ir- 
KiKGHAM and Sie Etteick Shepueed exprefts 
themselves well satisfied with our exertions. With t^e 
former we are not personally acquainted, not having 
been in London for several years ; but we mayssafely 
say, that, through his correspondence and otherwise, we 
know him better than we do nuny with whom '^t are 

Sersonally acquainted. It is not very long since one of 
is letters to us began thus, — *^ My dear Sir, I like 
four paper^ and i like the Editor^ and for the sake of 
both I wish these verses were the best I ever wrote.** 
The verses were excellent ; but to us there was more 
poetry in the two lines of prose we have just quoted. 
The Bttrick Shepherd likewise is one to whom pur heart 
warms whenever we name him ; and we think ij(. no 
small thing that the author of the Qoeen*ai Wake— a 
poem whidi will be read with undiminished delight 
centuries hence — should have written to us these words, — 
**r// defy Great BritaiH to get up, as , spirited^ as 
amusing ^and as diver sijiedaliterarjf paper as your sT* — 
We should wish to be believed, — though perhaps there 
are some who will not believe us, — when we say, it is 
not vaniiv which induces us to quote from these two 
letters; if it were, we might quote from a hundred 
others. We are actuated solely by a wish to express the 
honest satisfaction we feel in being thus not only laudati 
a laudatisy but laudati by the two persons whose good 
opinion, as Editor of a Scottish periodical, we would 
not exchange (or any thing else that could be ofi*ered us. 
The newspaper press, too, has acted nobly, and we owe 
our best thsnks to at least fifty Editors. They have met us 
with no petty jealousy — they have not hinted doubts or 
hesitated dislike. They bade us be of good cheer at 
the outset; and having had an opportunity of judging 
for themselves, they have come forward manfully and 
heartily to state the favourable impression we have 
made. We are pleased at this ; for unlike Mr Combe 
and the phrenologists, we respect the newspaper pres» 
of this country. It is conducted by men of talent and 
learning, and in no country does it go more hand in 
hand with public opinion. We suspect, therefore, 
it is only they to whom the praise of the press is as the 
bunch of grapes to the fox, who will affect to despise 
it. Nor must we omit to thank, also, many editors, 
both in England and Ireland. Thanks, is is true, are 
easily given, and often come only from the lips; but 
let them try us when they want a favour at our hands, 
and may our slippers become doven hooves if we prove 
ungrateful ! 

But let us now be a little lets egotistical, for we have 
a number of things lying upon our table which we wish 
to notice. And, first of all, comes an unpublished /fu 
d^esprit by the poet Southey. We are indebted for it 
to a friend who nas made the tour of Europe, and who 
thus describes the manner in which it came into his 



*^ During a summer ramble in Switzerland, I availed 
myself of the services of one of the hardy and intelli- 
gent mountaineers who gain a livelihood by pointing 
out the beauties of their romantic country, and conduct, 
ing travellers to the lofty summits of the Alps. In 
compliance with the usual formality at parting, my con. 
doctor presented me with his book, that I might certify 
the manner in which he had acquitted himself, direct- 
ing my attention to a recommendation from Mr Southey, 
whose guide he liappened to have been on a similar oc. 
cuion ten years before. I took the liberty of copying 
the Poet Laureate*s effusion, which I thought qulie 
characteristic It ran as follows : 

By my troth, this Hans Roth 

Is an excellent guide,— 
A joker, a smoker, 

And a savant boide. 
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A good geologist, 

A better minenlogisti 

An able phirsician, 

Aud learned metaphysician, 

Who scents out now causes proceed $ 
A system inventor, 
An experimentor. 

Who raises potatoes from seed. 
He knoweth full well 
The forest and dell. 

The chal^ and dwellers therein ; 
The mountains and fountain^ 
The ices and prices, 

Ever^ town, every village^ and inn. 
Take lum for your guid^ 
He has often been tried. 

And will always be useful when needed ; 
Ton*ll be nierrr together. 
In fidr and foul weather, 

And shake hands at parting as we did.** 

Southey evidently wrote these lines in one of his amiable 
and happy momenta,— moments which occasiondly come 
to all of us. It was after dinner, in the ino at Zurich, 
which looks out upon the lake, and the neighbouring 
mountains of Schwitz and Olarus. It was a beautiful 
afternoon ; a bottle of cool Rhenish wine stood before 
him,— probably Joliamiiiiberg ; and we will wager the 
Duchess of St Albans against a bad sixpence that his 
travel-worn feet were lapped in the elysium of s ippers. 
He felt pleased with himself and with all mankind, and 
he therefore gladdened the heart of honest Hans Roth, 
by inditing the encomium we have given above. 

Shift we the scene from Mr Southey and Switserland to 
Mr John Ramsay, weaver in Kilmarnock. '^ How fleet is 
a glance of the mind !** and if a man is determined to 
hunt out genius, there is no sayingin these days where he 
may be carried. <^ Why may not imagination trace tha 
noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping a bung- 
hole ?*' asks Sbakspeare. And, on the same principle, 
why may not imagination discover genius in a red night- 
cap, working at the loom in Kilmarnock ? We care 
not for the outward casket ; it is the gem silently glit- 
tering within which we prize. Is the dewdrop less 
beautiful because it happens to fall upon the humblest 
blade of grass, rather than into the bosom of the full- 
blown rose ? Genius comes like the dew from the sUrry 
sky, and dreams not of the conventional distinctions of 
artificial society. Mr John Ramsay may be a weaver 
in the sight of man, but he is a poet in the sight of hea- 
ven ; and he has his reward in his own hearu We do 
not mean to say that Mr John Ramsay is another 
Buras ; all we mean is, that he has the gentler suseepti- 
bilit'cs of genius about him, and that we are, therefore, 
glad to have it in our power to give publicity to one of 
his c^sions. It is the latest effort of his muse, although, 
*^ in the present state of our trade,** he writes, ^^ I must 
say with Bums,— ^ sma* heart hae I to sing.* ** 

X.IirB8 TO ELIZA. 

There* comes an hour, Eliza, when we most 
Bid an frreWell, and sink into the dnst; 
There comes a son that shall behold us laid 
Benesith the tor^ forgotten and decay*d ; 
There comes a momine, at whose vernal voice 
Earth shall revive, and nature shall ngoice, 
But see us sleeping in the dewy sod. 
And all unconscious as the kindred clod. 
There comes a day, difi^using life and light, 
With all that summer gives of warm and bright, 
And, as away its beams of sunshine pass. 
They'll shade ui deeper in the long ereen grass. 
There comes a day when Autumn wall descend. 
Dispensing blessings with an open hand ; 
And o'er these fertile vales youths yet unborn 
Shall wield the illckle in the waving com ; 
Join in the jests and simple pranks that goad 
The hours along, and lighten labour's load ; 



And when the dews of evening deck the Uada^ 
And the lone redbreast tops the mellow shade. 
In love's embrace theyll hall the twilight soeoe^ 
Even in retreats where thou and I have been,— 
While we, to love and all things else unknowo. 
Mix our oold dust with generations gone. 
There comes a dav, whose dull and dreary dooe 
Shall see the world a cheeriess waste of snows. 
Whose fitfewell beam, and setting crimson streak. 
Purpling yon ancient mountain's lofty peak. 
Shall view the mantle of grim winter ipread 
Even o'er the stones that mark our narrow bed. 
But these will pass, and ages will roU on. 
And we remain unconscious they have flown : 
Then comes a day when dark smdl grow the akj. 
The sun in mid-course close his dying evc^ 
The sea stand still, deep-smitten with dlraiay. 
And every isle and mountalti flee away ; 
The heavens evanish with an awful roll. 
And the last trumpet sound from pole to pole ; 
Then shall our mortal put th* immortal on. 
And meet Eternal Justice on his throne. ' 

We have already Sotnkluced Alexander Madaggan to 
the notice of our readers. He continues to improve ; 
and, as we have good hopes of his future achievements, 
we shall report progress from time to time. The fol- 
lowing is the last production he has put into oar hands, 
and it strikes us as vigorous and good : 

STANZAS, 

jBy Alexander Maciaggatu 

The fhmtic wind is sweeping shrill 
O ver the head of the gray hair*d hill,— 

Ruin rages in the gale ; 
The blasted tree, the bursting rock, 
By earthquake's shake, by lightning's stroke, 

Roll thundering to the valiB. 



'Tis Heaven oommands ; s we e p on yo 
Gather and fight, ye mjrstio forms ! 

Dash down each swollen ^oud ! 
Wheel, earth ! thy course^— « s h ap fl t ss blot 
Of wind and wave,— but, O ! wrap not 

Yon cottage in thy shroud. 

My Jessie and my cottage spare I 

My spring time and my summer's there^— 

My Ufe, and all Ufe's worth. 
Flash far awav, dread lightning's power, 
Blast not my home, blight not my flower. 

Chill not my cheering hessrth ! 

Her sweet smile is my summer's light. 
My beacon in the darkest night ; 

And Oh ! her gentle eye. 
It is my mom— my evening star. 
That shines upon me kindlier far 

Than any in the sky. 

Her virtuous mind's my store of wealth,^ 
Her blooming cheek my flower of health,— 

Her nuMith my honey-comb ; 
Her snowy, pure, and tranouil breast, 
The down where sinks my head to rest,^* 

Rage storms, but spare my home ! 

Let us turn now for a moment from poetry to prose. 
Here is a letter from as worthy an hihahittfit of Scot- 
land as ever visited London,— a Sexagenarian and so 
L.L.D., with all the primitive simplicity and strong hi- 
tellectual vigor of a gentleman of the old schooL He 
writes precisely as he speaks, disdaining to adapt eien 
his spelling to the modem pronundcdon of the andcnt 
Doric of his country. His letter is dated a month or 
two back, but, as the subject is an interesting ooe, and 
is treated in an interestiiig manner, we shall givt the 
greater part it :-. 

8UKDAT JM LOXDOK.— VDWARO XETIVO— 
FLSTCHEE* 

*^ Vtsterday was Sabbath. I dinna ken how it ia, to 
me the Sunday is like no other day in the week. IV 
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loe o* the tun— 4he fields— the streets — the coante- 
aDces o* meo'^fny sin thoughts are a* difibent. It is 
oe o* the best blessings o* Christianity. There is 
(Mnething that ezalu human nature in it, — something, 
bat in one day in seren raises the senrant to an equa- 
itj wi* his master; when tranquillity dispcnes the 
ares aa* anxieties o* the world, sn* hMiness becomes 
isible. Bat it is only in ScotUndv— on the green hills, 
n* in the lonely glens o* our nsti?e Isnd, that the San- 
isy is a Sabbath indeed. Here, an* throughout Eng- 
aod it is different. The Scottish peasant rises early, 
ffen up his prayer in the midst of his children, and 
iccooipsnys them to the distant kirk, — returns to his 
lomelj mealy^opens his Bible,— gathers his family 
iround him, and concludes the eremng wi* prayer. To 
his there are exceptions, but the example is character- 
Btic In England there are exceptions, but the excep- 
ion is the characteristic, and consisu in a good dinner 
It the expense of the week, Idtering away the evening 
It home, or in an ale-house, an* compUining o* the day 
IS a weariness. In London, with the majority, it is a 
lay o* pleasure* spent in excursions to Greenwich, 
[HaTesend, the Nore, Richmond, A d a ne goes a-fish- 
ng, a second a^oodog, an* a third follows his occu- 
>ation as usual. But still there are thousands, an* tens 
I* thousands o* Christians in London ; an*, generally 
tpeaking, the churches are respectably filled. 

I went to hear our countrjrman Inring. He is not so 
much run after in his new chapel in Sidroouth Street, 
ss he was at Hattoo Garden ; consequently, there is 
DOW no difficulty o* obtaining seats ; though at a* times, 
eren in the middle o* his orations, he manuested anxiety 
for tlte accommodation o* Strang^ The new church 
b a tolerably handsome structure, but loo long for Its 
width. It is not very large, but neatly fitted up, and 
the windows alternately ornamented wi' Scotch thistles 
in stained ^ass. Soon after I was seated, in came Ed- 
ward,— sne o* the most ungainly-looking figures I ever 
saw, with his thick, lang, black hair, which he used to 
wear d la Ncuarene^ now hanging about his ears in 
*^*8S7 profusion. His action is uncouth, but, since he 
took to reading his sermons, it is less extravagant. It 
is a kind o* hap wed, rap wed, pdl-mell action, swing, 
ing round his arm without mercy ; then crouching to- 
gether, like a tiger readv to spring, he raises his clench- 
ed nieves to the side o* his head, an*, springing up wi* 
a loud, lang burst, discharges a tremendous thud upon 
the cushion, that echoes to the very ceiling. It is often 
impressive, always earnest ; unstudied, but frequentlv 
ill-timed. His accent is harsh, grating, and national, 
— unpleasant even (o a Scotsman, but adapted to the 
rude grandeur o* his eloquence. Irving is an orator, in 
so far as a wild imagination, enthusiastic eamestnett, 
declamation, an* Strang lungs, can make ane, — but 
farther 1 will not venture. Upon the whole, he is a 
good logician ; there is a mathematical closeness in his 
leasooing, but it is like a superstructure wed-fitted to- 
gether in its parte, but falling en ma^te before the least 
whiff* o* wind, from the want o* a good foundation. His 
composition is a kind o* Ossianic transposition o* verbs, 
adjectifes, an* playing wi* partidples,~-often lofty, sd- 
dom elegant, an* frequently inflated. He bore his os- 
tentations flatteiT nobly, but the turn o* the tide appears 
to have turned his temper ; and Editors and all con- 
nected wi* the Press he raves against without mercy, 
abusing them for every thing but men an* Christians. 
In a word, Ir?ing is a man o* genius, — a visionary cer- 
tainly, but sincere, — an enthudast, but now and then a 
sublime one. 
I In the afternoon I took a step down to Finsbory, to 
hear Fletcher, o* breach o* promise celebrity, (another 
countryman.) His new chapd is a huge, but not in- 
eligant, mass of bricks, faced with cement. The doors 
are marked '^ Gdlery,'* like a playhouse ; and over one 
is inscribed a passage from Scripture, expresdve o* a 



curse ; and above another, a verse oootahiing a blessing. 
It is double-galleried nearly round and round, and was 
crowded to suffocation. Through the whole service 
there was a crushing out an* a crushing in, like a coun- 
try Sacrament, — and none o* the best o* order about the 
stairs. There is naething remarkable about Pletcher*s 
appearance ; he is a stout, good«looking, dark-complex- 
ioned man. His preaching is often doquent, and contains 
sound excellent sense, but sae confoundedly mixed up 
wi* wishy-washy dap-traps, that it is lost in nonsense. 
This moment ha is proving the truth o* revelation wi* 
a* the force o* argument, an* the next he breaks away 
into pitiful whme, about " some poor little boy that be 
visited yesterday, and who is to be executed next Wed- 
nesday morning at the o}d Bailie, for the crime of Sab- 
bath-breaking and horse-stealing ;** or ^ the last words 
and dying confession ** of some dear Christian sister, 
that he had been to viut that morning.** In fact, 
Fletcher has found the ke^ to unlock the curiosity o* 
the multitude. He is a kmd o* story-teUing Rowland 
Hill the second. 

Next follows a poem of great merit, written by one 
whose life hitherto has been a very stranes and chequer- 
ed jMone, though we doubt not that, with steady perse- 
verance, better prospects are in store for him : 

AND AST THOU PAL8X ? 

Amd art thou false? my tried one ! 

Thou beautiful and best. 
Who lost in feeling, sich'd when 

We parted, and oonfest 
Thy love, while wild emotion 

Traced the memory of our youth, 
When the kiss of fond devotion, 

Mdting, burning, sed'd our truth ;— 
And art thou ftJse ? 

Mindest thou at our last meeting, 

Where the ocean weds the Tvveed, 
The moon their union greeting, 

Seem*d their marriaM vows to read ; 
There was mudc on the river. 

And its sweetly blending tone 
Sane thdr bridal, breathing ever— 

"fis not well to be done ;— 

And art thou false ? 

I have not jti forgotten 

That heavenly, holy hour ; 
Nor shall absence place a blot on 

Its remembrance, or its power : 
It liveth, and it burneth,— 

It will live, and it will prove 
The heart thy kindred spurneth. 

Yet is worthy of thy love. 

And art thou &lse? 

A thousand thoughts come o*er m»— 

ReooUeotions of the past ; 
Still thy image weeps before mc^ 

All lovdv as thou wast. 
When my buming cheek did borrow 

Tears of agony £rom thine,— 
Of affection and of sorrow. 

Telling fondly thou wert mine, — 

And art thou false ? 

*Tis true that fate had revell'd 

In my anguish ; it is true 
It had young ambition levelled. 

Sparing nothing, — saving you ; 
Yet, with thy love to light me,— 

Invigorate,— inspire,— 
Its blastings could not blight me,— 

Wither hope,— nor chill desire;— 

And art thou fiUse? 

My faults were spread before thee,— 
BlackenM,— gather*d in a host ; 
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Yet with the lore I bore thee, 
Th«y mingled not,— were lost 

Ah ! wliaterer were their number,— 
Tlieir turbulence^— dedfiv— 

Thy preeenoe b«de them sTumbcr,— 



My heart! 



ly heart it thine ;— 
Andartthoa&lae? 



Can the ocean clothe the mountains ? 

Can the earth fornke the tun? 
Can streams Axmi upland fountains 

Change their course, and backward run ? 
Can my heart forget the loved one 

Of its being, and its birth ? 
And art thou, my fond, my prored one, 

Deem*d truest on the earth— 

And art thou fiJse? 



*Tis true thb hath been told 

This might weaker minds bdiere; 
But the heart that thus could hold me, 

Cannot— never could deceive. 
I have searched thee, and thy spirit 

Is untainted— pure as bliss; 
StiU thy bosom I inherit,— 

*Twas an enemy did this ;— 

Thou art not fidse! 

Of the author of the following anecdote, it has been 
most truly said, that '^ his stock of traditionary lore 
is not exceeded by that of anv other individual in the 
world.** We consider ourselves very fortunate, now 
that his attention is devoted prindpidly to works of a 
Urger and more important nature, to be able to obtain 
so many of his shorter and miscellaneous pieces, full of 
ioterest and information as they usually are, for the Li- 
terary JouBKAL. Mr Robert Chambers is as yet a 
young man ; but there is eveiy reason to believe, that, 
u) the course of twenty or thirty yeari, his collected 
works will form a body of national and traditionary 
literature, of the most curious and valuable kind. 

A LAST CENTURY AITCGDOTE. 

<^ Mr Ross, of Pitcalnie, an ingenious humorist, who 
spent his latur years chiefly in Edinburgh, was one night 
(about the year 1780) reeling home in a sute of intoxi- 
cation through St Andrew *s square, when his fancy sag- 
gested to him the following amusing hoax upon Sir liau- 
rence Dnndas. It occurred to his remembrance, on see- 
ing Sir Lawrtfnce*s fine house, (now the office of the 
Rojral Bai.k of Scotland,) that that gentleman was then 
known to be engaged in the laudable business of fre- 
vailing upon the members of the Town CouncU of 
Edinburgh to elect him their represenutive in Parlia- 
ment, and that he had already secured the approbation 
of so many of tliese worthy trustees of the public inte- 
rest, that, but for one recusant deacon, he was certain of 
his election. It was known that Sir Lawrence had tried 
every possible means to bring over this dissentient voice, 
but hitherto without success ; and there was some rea- 
son to apprehend, that after all the pains he had expend- 
ed upon the rest, the grand object would not eventually 
be accomplished. Pitcalnie bethought him ,to assume 
the name of the deacon, to enter the house of the candi- 
date, call for what entertainment he pleased, and final- 
ly, as Sir Lawrence was confined to bed wiih gout, to 
go away without being discovered. No sooner had he 
settled the plan in his own mind, than he proceeded to 
put it in execution. Reeling up to the door, he rung 
the bell with all the insolent violence which might have 
been expected from so consequential a person as the in- 
dividual he wbhed to personate, and presently down 
came a half-dressed lacquey, breathing curses ni t bud 
but deep, against the cause of this unseasonable annoy- 
ance. ^^ Tell your master,** said Pitcalnie, ** that Ilea- 
con _— . (mentioning the name of the important elect- 
or,) wishes'to see him.** When the man went up, and 
told 8b Lawrence that Deacon — — had come drunk 



to the door, wishing to see him, the heart of the old gea' 
tleman leapt within him, and he instantly sent down hi* 
compliments to his respected visitor, bearing hnn to ex 
cuse his osrn non-appea ra nce, whidi was only owing ta 
extremity of iUnesa, but entreating that be would tuta 
and in every respsct use the house as his own. Pitcal- 
nie gruntedout an assent to the last part of the mcnasg e. 
and, being shown into a room, bwan to call lustily about 
him. In the first place, he ordered a spfeimeo of Sir 
Lawreoce*8 port, next of hit sherry, then of bis dar<rt, 
and lastly of his champagne. When he hmd dmnk u 
much as he could, and given a moat uncooscioostble de- 
gree of tnmble to the whole household, he staggered ofi; 
leaving it to Sir Lawrence to oome, next da j, to the be^ 
explanation he could with the deacon.** 

To this amusing anecdote we shall add anodier from 
a diflEerent pen, no lets interesting, and a good deal 
more important^ as it has an indir.ct oonoexioa with 
our present gradout Sotereign. The title will sooie- 
what turprise our readers :^ 

ACCOUITT OF THE LADY WHO VUESED OEOmOK !▼ 

«« Previous to the year 1745, the Earl of Gleoosim 
wat Oovernor of Dumbarton Cattle. His Countess wa< 
sister or cousin of M urray of Broughton, superior of the 
parish of Annworth in Galloway. At this dme the 
schoolmaster of Annworth, was Mr Andrew Waddel, 
A.M. fafterwardt well known at the translator of Bocb- 
anan*s Psalms), who, beings very learned man, wat recom- 
mended by Broughton to Lord Glencaim, as tutor to 
his sons. In this way, BIr Waddel was translated frtma 
Annworth to Dumbarton C^tle. During Mr Wadddi*s 
residence with this noble fanoily, a soldier in the garri- 
son, called Suthaland, died. II is deaih was very mooo 
followed by that of his wife ; and they lefk a too and 
daughter totally desUtute. The boy William entered 
the army ; and Mr WaddeU, who was no less remarks- 
ble for bis humanity than his learning, though encum- 
bered with a large family of his own,and havmg vtry 
slender means, i^optcd the soldier*s daughter. 

^^ The little Margaret Sutherland at she grew np be- 
came a paragon of beauty, and was no lest admired for 
the gracefulnets of her appearance than she was belo- 
ved for her amiable dispositions. Such attractioos were 
too well calculated to excite stronger feelings than those 
of mere admiration. Though no lets virtuous than 
beautiful, this limooeot creature became the victim of 
unlawful passions. A Captain Scott of the Artillery 
betrayed her unsuspecting confidence, and clandestinely 
carried her off from under the care of her venerable pro- 
tector. It may easily be conceived that the good old 
man was plunged into the deepest disires^ by this un- 
principled act For three long years, notwithstanding the 
most diligent and unceasing enquiries, he heard nothmg 
of his mudi-lovcd protegte. At last a letter came ad- 
dressed to him in characters which he himself had taught 
her to trace* The contents were most consolatory. The 
sweet girl, whose heart revolted ai the idea of hving 
with Captain Scott on the terms he proposed, had, with 
a degree of spirit for which he was mtt prepared, in- 
sisted on returning to the bosom of the family of her 
excellent friend in Scotland, from whom she never once 
doubted, even under such circumstances, of meeting 
with the most cordial reception. The Captain found 
that to part with her was worse than death ; and at last 
adopted the virtuoiu resolution of affording her the 
only adequate reparation in his power, by making her 
his lawful wife, which he had now done. 

We here oome to the most interesting part of our story. 
When it became necessary to find a nurse for the infant 
Prince of Wales, the now happy and respectable Mn 
Captain Scott (who had by this time incrested her h- 
mily^ wat suggested, and accepted ; and she had the 
the distinguished honour of suckling our present moft 
gracious S »vereign. Tne person from whom we bste 
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leriTed oar information is the gnndion of Mr WaddeU. 
ae is himself an old soldier, and saw Mrs Scott in 
LfondoQ about twelre years ago. At this time she was 
>ld and infirm, but still retained traces of her former 
bemotT. In her elevation she did not forget her brother, 
vho, baring returned disabled (Vom the wars, enjoyed, 
throagh her interest a small pension.** 

We have been much pleased with the s^t of the foU 
lowing 

SOyiTET — TO LADY D 

LAdr! thoa wert not fonn*d for this cold dime, 

Nor for this tame and nnchiTabric age ; 

Thoa*rt all misplaced upon tliis humble stage,— 
Thoa hast come to the world behind thy time. 
Thoa 8boald*8t have lived, five hundred years agone, 
In some looe castle by the proud Garoone ; 
With such concourse of lovers from all Spain, 
That towns at length should rise on thy domain : 
Kings should come there to break their hearto in scores; 

And thou shouldat hold a massacre of knights 
Once every vreek, until the river's shores 

Should peopled be with their unhallowed sprites. 
Thou shouldst lay waste all Europe with thy charms. 
And give thysdf to none but Death's victorious arms ! 

Glasgow is a city which, from the numerous literary 
effusions it has already sent us, we are convinced con- 
tains many a poet, passing quietly and unobtrusively 
amid the unconscious throng, — ^peifaaps himself engaged 
in all the busds of active business, — and more esteemed 
lor his knowledge of arithmetic than for his portion of 
the divinus aJkUus ; but nevertheless, proud, honeitljf 
proud, in the secret consciousness that a light is burning 
within him which gives him a participation in the feel- 
ings, and a kindred claim upon the friendship, of those 
who move afar off, and *^ summer high upon the hills of 
God.** We are always glad to hear from Glasgow ; at 
present we have room for only one copy of verses from 
that quarter, but they are striking and original : 

THE DEAD HAK*S MO AST. 

I thocht the grave was a sweeter part. 

Where ane wud rest in a sounder sleep ; 
I thncht that upon the tender heart 

The cauldnen wud nae lie sae deep. 
I used to think when I wont to lie 

By the dike-side on the mossy brae, 
Wi' my een turned on the bonny blue sky, 

Where the wee wreathy ckmds sae peacefully toy ; 
When I felt the summer's breath warm onmy nice, 

And o'er me was coming slumber deep« 
That the grave was sic an other pbioe. 

Where ane wud lie in as sweet a sleep. 

But I see nae mair the heaven*s gladsome licht. 

And nae mair I feel the sweet breath o* the sky ; 
And bbick and heavy on my sicht 

The calm dead airs of my dungeon lie ; 
I for ever look on the grave's lonely wa', 

Where creeps each earthy and loathsome bewt, 
And frae which the big drape o' the dead dew & , 

And heavily rink through my wasting breast ; 
There's nae warm friendly voice to cheer 

The darkness and silence sae dismal and dree; 
There's nae safk word that comes to speer, 

How it is in the lanely hott;te wi' me. 

Hark! how aiwon my dreary grave, 

Weightily splashes the fast-fa'in^ rain ; 
Hark 1 how the sweeping nicht-wmds rave. 

When sta/d in their speed by the big grave-stanc. 
I wish I were up, to straught my banes. 

And drive firae my fiicc the cauld dead air ; 
I wish 1 were up that the friendly rains 

Micht wash the dark mould frae my tangled hair ; 
I wish I were up anoe mair to drink 

The fresh breath o' heaven friu; the healthy pl^n, 
And see the wee stars as they Uythesomely Wink, 

And hear the sweet voice o' a friend again ! 



We were about to conclude, when our eye fell oo the 
following verses by a poet who hides his light too much 
under a bushel, but whose name, we confidently antici- 
pate, will one day be far better known than hlsmodesty 
will at present permit.— It may be as a poet, or it may 
be in another capacity, but at all events at a man of 
genius: 

AD LTRAM. 
Bp E.B. 
The monk hath long been over the billows, 

That call me to launch on life's wide sea ; 
And I'll leave thee, my lyre,— but not on the willows^— 

Till the breeze of my fortunes waken thee ! 
Though my bark be frail, and rude the (pile, 

A wealcer than mine hath retum'd with gain ; 
And though lofty the song of a rival throng, 

Still, stUl, into heaven, may mount thy Mrain ! 

Sweet friend of life !— though oft thy measures 

Have lured me to laugh at wisdom's frown,— 
Yet thine wvre never the palling pleasures. 

That madden the hearts they &il to drown ! 
Tho' love's young light hath left my sight. 

And many a oomnde hath cross'd my way ; 
Thy friendship unce first its dawning I nunt. 

Hath never forsaken, could never betray ! 

Oh ! light's the fiuilt, if prudence outlive it. 

To spend our holiday years with thee ; 
And if^pride refuse to smile and forgive it. 

Thy worth may be proved more wise than he. 
So sleep, my lyre I till manhood's fire 

Awaken thy chords into nobler life : 
And the heaven-bom strain that floats from thee then. 

May soar beyond the cold world's strife ! 

For a week or two we again drop the curtain. Our 
Slippers, during that period, will neither be heard of 
nor seen ; while in a more abstract and sublime, though 
less concentrated character, we shall travel over the land, 
intellectually embodied in that glorious emanation of 
inind«-4he Eoimburou Literart Journal. 



8KBTCHES OF THB LEADING MEMBERS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

YII. DR CHALMERS. 

Th E Style of Dr Chalmers* eloquence is so marked and 
peculiar^ and its defects and iu beauties are so promt, 
nent, that the only difference of opinijn which can exist 
with regard to it, must refer rather to its merit than to 
iu character. If vigour of thought, and power of ima- 
gination, and warmth of colouring, and singularly for- 
cible expression, are the principal elemenrs of oratory, 
Dr Chalmers is well entitled to all his fame. Few men 
can match him in communicating an air of freshness to 

common-places; ^his power of illustraiion is inexhausti. 

ble— 4iis humour admirable-— and no man can command 
more powerfully the attention, or engage the sympathies 
of a popular audience. He is by no means a correct, 
much less a classical speaker ; there is nothing elegant 
about him, either in his person, his manners, or hisian. 
guage ; neither is there any thing that is in the slight- 
est degree offensive ; there is no affectation, no preten- 

sion ; ^you are struck with the earnestness of his manner, 

and the enthusiasm with which he urges his argument ; 
and his vehement tones and uncouth gesticuUiions, are sc 
much in unison with the character of his eloquence, or 
rather they are so much part and parcel of it, that, although 
in another, they would very justly incur ridicule, in him 
they serve only to strengthen the hold which the s^)eak- 
er has upon our attention. Dr Chalmers, though a con- 
siderable proficient in the exact sciences, is not a clo^^e 
reasoner ; he seldom treats his argument as a logician 
would treat it ; he is tbnd of reasoning from analogy, 
and his great force lies in illustration. He presents the 
same idea under twenty diff'jrent forms, he loads it witl 
comparisons, he adorns it witli all the brilliancy of or 
nament, which an exuberant fancy can command, and 
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oever dismisses it till he hM lavished upon it rooie 
wanBth of imagination, and a greater variety of illas* 
tration, than would serve a less impassioned orator for a 
speech of two hours' length. He always speaks with ap- 
parent effort, but the difficulty evidently arises not from 
any deficiency of ideas, but rather from the rapidity 
with which they present themselves to his mind, and 
from his anxiety to express them in weighty language. 
His labour is like that of Jupiter parturiens^ painful, 
just because the offspring to which he is giving birth, 
must attain maturity before it leaves the brain, that it 
may rush forth full, armed and irresistible. 

Dr Chalmers is not very powerful as a mere debater. 
He has not Dr Thomson's readiness, nor his acuteness ; 
he cannot so easily extricate bimsdf from a difficulty, 
nor can he avail himself with so much dexterity of any 
blunder which hia antagonist makes. He is, in diort, too 
much of an orator, in the usual acceptation of the word, 
to be distinguished as a special pleader. He is never 
flippant — he seldom indulges in personal sa r ca sm ■' .a n d 
even his enthusiasm is more the enthusiasm of genius, 
than of party spirit. His private character is nighly 
amiable, and his intercourse with churchmen of both 
parties extensive and liberaL It will not be wondered 
at, that a man possessed of such virtues and of such high 
intellectual endowments, should unite in bis favour the 
suffVages of political friends and political enemies,— 
and that his voice should have considerable weight in 
the courts of that Church which boasts of him as her 
most doqucnt and popular preacher. 

VIII. PRINCIPAL MICOL. 

This gentleman' has long been distinguished in the 
Assembly by his useful talenu for business, and his ac- 
quaintance with the constitution and rules of the Church. 
Without much merit as a speaker, he, nevertheless, al- 
wajrs, commands respect and attention, by the clearness 
of his statements, and the good order in which he mar- 
Rhab his arguments. His plain churchman-like man- 
ners and presence, and his unaffected style of delivery, 
eminently become the head of a College, and the occa- 
sional leader of a party^ No man better knows the 
temper df the venerable house, or watches the progress 
and turn of a debate, with more intelligence ; and when- 
ever he ventures to recommend a particular decision of 
a Question, he sddom fails to carry a majority. It is, 
inaeed, true, that the party with which he is connected 
usually forms, in itself, a majority of the Assembly ; but 
when we consider — what is certainly the case — ^that then: 
is less subordination and unanimity among the members 
of this party, than is to be remarked among the opposi* 
tion ; when we look at a numerous and increasing sque^ 
drone volante^ which draws ita recruits almost wholly 
from the moderate ranks ; and when we consider, that 
in the Assembly there are many perfectly independent 
men, who seldom make up, or know hciw to make up, 
their minds on a question, till it is fully discussed, and 
who vote without reference to party, — when we consi- 
der all thi^, we are not to refuse credit to the tact and 
judgment of the man, who succeeds most frequently in 
directing the sense of the House. His policy is often, 
however, too timid and wavering to command the entire 
confidence of one, or the uniform respect of either party. 
In some of his healing motions — framed to catch the 
stray and the doubti^^g — the very spirit of his principles 
seems to evaporate. He certainly wants the firmness, and 
manly confidence of a great leader. Still, many who ob- 
ject to him all this and more, would be sorry, we have 
no doubti to see a more sturdy politician hazard, by 
frequent failures on individual questions, the general as^ 
oendency of his party, and many more would, if intrust- 
ed with the conduct of a party themselves, hesitate to 
incur the responsibility of those ultra measures from 
which they accuse the Principal of shrinking. Robert- 
son, with all the weight of his Ulents and his fame, and 
Hill, with all the influence which his wisdom and grace 



ful eloquence could command, were neither of them 
above that caution which party spirit will somedmes call 
timidity ; and Dr Nicol, succeeding such men, does wdl 
perhaps, even in this respect, to stand in the third de- 
gree of comparison. 

Dr Nicol has been elected a member of iha extstmg 
Assembly, and on this account, we have spokoi of him 
in the pvesent tense, though we grieve to say, th«t indis- 
position now deprives, and is likely in future to deprive^ 
Church courts of his useful and retpecUble talents. 

IX:. MR CABHEMT 

Would evidently be th« wit — ^we fear, he <a, in real- 
ity, only the jester-.-of the Assembly. The ttmdj grin, 
and the loud laugh, waiu on almost every sentence he 
utters ; but then his person, and looks, and gettores, and 
tones, all partake tne triumph with bis matter and 
speech ; and probably have, after all the principal shaie 
in the ^ect of his oratory. For whether he hit or min 
-^whether he speak sheer nonsense, or very passable 
sense — whether nis humour be bastard or lawfully be- 
gotten—the result is pretty much the same. Indeed, we 
ha?e known a text of Scripture, delivered in hit rich and 
very peculiar nasal tones, pass for an exceeding good 
jest. But we doubt whether Mr Carment does not, with- 
out any intention of his, impose a little both on bimaelf 
and the world. M^ith the former party, he evidently 
passes for a cleverer and a wiser man than he is ; — and 
with the latter, be has little credit for any thing, but a 
fund of second-rate buffoonery. But in point or fact, he 
is a person of some shrewdness, and not without a cer* 
tain msight into the merits of a question. We have been 
sometimes struck with the exactness of his memory m 
matters of precedent, and all his jokes are not alike bad. 
But so long as he cultivates the reputation of a joker on- 
ly, be must be content to take his stand even below his 
real, as we fear he always must below his own, valua- 
tion. 

X. Dit MACOILL. 

This gentleman is professor of Divbity in the Uni-- 
versity of Glasgow. Remarkable for his extensive read- 
ing in all the branches of tlieological learning, and for 
skill and assiduity in the management of his class, he is 
advantageously known in Churdi Courts by the judgment 
and candour which he displays on most questions. As 
a speaker he is pleasing and unaffected. There is a 
grtAt appearance of seriousness and self-oonviction in 
all his reasonings and statements, which cannot fail to 
recommend the man as well as his argument. He is 
somewhat of a precisian perhaps in his opinions, as 
well as in his mode of address ; but a Calvinist and a 
profisftsor of Divinity will easily be forgiven on this 
score. The respectability of his station and attainments 
pointed him out last year as a proper person for the 
Moderator's chair, which he filled with exemplary dig- 
nity and propriety. 

XI. DR DAVID RITCHIE. 

Were a man*s station as an orator to be determined 
by his general intellectual powers, we are not sure that 
there is any individual connected with our church who 
would be entitled to take precedence of Dr David Rit- 
chie. No man reasons more closely, no man can expose 
a sophism more successfully, and few can follow out 
an argument through all its parts, with so much preei- 
6ion as this doughty logician. Accordingly, he never fails 
to distinguish himself when he has an opportunity of 
addressing the understanding upon some abstruse qaes- 
tion, or when the argument rests upon some nice dis- 
tinction which requires to be stated and explained. He 
thinks with clearness, and expresses himself correctly ; 
he is seldom pathetic, never flighty. He neither at. 
tempts to storm the affection of his audience by bursu 
of passion, nor is he ever so much warmed by his ovn 
eloquence as to lose sight of a singk link in the chain 
I of his argument. His great fault as a speaker in Charch 
Courts, U that he has no minute acquaintance with the 
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fbnm of business. He fights well oa the fldd of bstUe, 
but be mskes a sorry figure at driU. His speaking wants 
moaat of those quJitin which are goierally deemed 
essentiid to eloquence — he is deficient in imagination, 
aod totally devoid of humour — end, what is still more 
unfortunate for an orator, he does not anpesr to possess 
the art of commanding the attention and carrying along 
with him the sympi^y of a mixed assembly. His 
omtery is rather forensic than popular. He never speaks 
without exciting a general impmsion of his strong in- 
tellectual power ; but he is ^ot the person whom the 
Ichinger delights to hear. 

ZII. THB SOLICITOIt OEWCRAI.. 

The resson which we stated in our slight tketdi of Sir 
James Moncrieff, must be our apology for mentioning 
Mr Hope so briefly, and for mentioning him at sU. His 
ofikial station ensures him at all tin^ a respectful hear- 
ing in the Oener^ Assembly, and the more readily that 
he is the son of the Ijord President of the Court of Ses- 
sion, a gentleman who has e?er distinguished himself 
by a steady adherence to our national Chordi, and by 
the fiiithfttl discharge of his duty, as one of its elders. 
The Solidtor-Oeneral is not a fluent speaker, but his 
adiries is often valuable ; and were it not that heaspires 
to somewhat n^ore of authority, then it is proper for a 
layman to possess in an acclesiastical court, he would be a 
powerful aoqniidtion for the psrty to which he attaches 
himsdf, and with which, we believe, he generally votes. 
Mr Hope is gentlemanly in his address, understands 
well what he is about, is an excellent lawyer, and pos- 
sesses a large shai^ of political sagacity, which, united 
as it is in his case, with steadiness of principle, will, 
no doubt, raise him to a high, if not the highest rank 
in his profession. 



TftADITIONS OP THB PLAOUB IN BDINBUROH. 

By Robert Chambers, ^uthor of the **^ Histories of the 



fhx)ltish RebeUiofQ' jv. jt% 

In Edinbargh, various superstitions idess were die- 
rished smong the common people respecting the plague, 
which scourged the dtv for the last time in 1645, when 
it was also threatened by the Msrquis of Montrdse, and 
only saved from the plunder of that cruel though gal- 
lant commander by the dread which lie entertuned of 
infection. Thnraghont the Old Town, various places 
used to be shown where it was said the plague wss shut 
up, and one in partieolar was pointed out as its burial, 
piece. The former were certain old houses in Beth*s 
Wynd, Mary King*s Close, && the doors and windows 
of which were either almost altogether buried beneath 
the adjacent ground, or covered up with such a thick 
Isyer of dust and mud, as it appeared they could only 
have contracted during the lapse of several centuries. 
When the old pest-houses of Beth> Wynd were remo- 
ved in 1808, to make way for the extension of the Ad. 
vocates* Library, — for that storehouse of learning now 
occupies the site of the said dwelling-places of supersti- 
tion,— serious apprehensions were entertained by the 
gossips of the wynd, lest the plague should burst forth 
Rom iu place of confinement, and do as much mischief 
in the neighbourhood as before it had been bound over 
to keep the peace. No result of my importance fol- 
lowed the destruction of the houses, however, except 
that, beneath the floor of one of them, two workmen 
found a pot full of gold and silver coins, which had pro- 
bably been buried there by an infected person, under 
the dread of being spoiled during his iUneas, (which is , 
said to have ofien been the case,) by the Cleansers, and 
never recovered by the unfortunate owner. I have not 
learned that any other valuables were found in these 
houses at their demolition ; but can, with not the less 
safety, avouch that it was customary, when a house was 
shut up for the plague, to leave the whole of the furni- 
ture within. I was once infonned, by an aged lady, 



who had lived a good deal more thin eighty years in 
Edinburgh, that, when she was a girl, there ware some 
houses in the cloee where she resided (Allan*s, firft east 
from the Etcbange,) said to be shut up on account of 
the plague, with aU the furniture within, precisely in 
the same stmte as it had been left by the owners when 
they died. Though it was known that coin, plate, and 
other thin^ of value were deposited in one or more of 
these houses, they had been permitted to remain undis- 
turbed for a century, and might have continued shut 
for a much longer period, but for a particular circum- 
stance. When the Highland army came to Edinburgh 
in VI4&, many of the soldiers, at the risk of military pu- 
nishment, as is wdl known, committed such acts of ra- 
pacity as gave that gallant enterprise but too much of 
the appearance of a predatory iovastoo. Some, hearing 
of the treasures supposed to be concealed in the pest- 
houses of Allan*s ckise, and entertaining no fesr of an 
enemy so long dead as the plugue, resolved to break 
them open, and possess thems^ves of whatever they 
found--an innocent species of plunder, as they thought, 
.which neither ^* u law nor ta Prince** could be expe^ed 
to visit with the punishment promised to the robbery of 
the living. They did break open the hoases, and, as 
was expected, found many valuable articles, though, 
contrary to the anxious apprehensions of the neighbours, 
no fatal consequence ensued. The plate, which.was all 
marked with engraven eoats-of-arms, and the other 
things worth uking, were divided among the adventu- 
rers ; and after the spell was thus broken, the' houses 
were inhabited by poor people^ who willingly encoun- 
tered aU the danger that conld be supposed to remain, 
for the sake of a free habitation. What was Tery re- 
markable, one of the Highlanders,' when the army af- 
terwards visited Olasgow, lodged in the house of a rela- 
tion of my informant, who discovered, by the arms en. 
graved on a silver drinking-cup in the man*s posseuion, 
that the plundered house from which it was taken had 
belonged to his ancestor, and accordingly made an efibr( 
to Xt£t by force, and finally was glad to purchase thi 
said piece of plate, which he retained all his life after, 
wards as a family-pieeeu The old lady from whom I 
derived this singular story, had aboa tradition that th( 
ancestress of a certain wealthy fiMsUy in Edinbnrgh, had 
accumulated a vast quantity of money and things oj 
value, bv attending those who were dying of the plague, 
which she waa enabled to da with p^ect safety on ac< 
c^unt of her having had the distemper before, and l»eing 
therefore, incapable of taking it again. The sick-norsei 
and cleansers, it seems, were usually the heirs of th< 
dead, and many of them, like this person, laid th< 
foundations of vast fortunes, which were, however, i 
wa^ remarked, for the most part, dissipated by their im 
mediate successors. Thus, when Stirling was last ra 
vaged by the plague, two particular men, irho alom 
performed, or could perform, the duties of attending thi 
sick, became, as is known from aothentie records, pro 
prietorsof much more than the hslf of the town ; yet, » 
little does this seem to have affected the distribution o 
property in the long run, that tiie only descendant o 
any of these two men, known to exist some years ago 
was an old woman who did not possess an inch of lan<i 
buUt or unbuilt, and there has bisen, ever siitce the oh] 
est inhabiunU can remember, just as plentiful a variet 
of <^ Uirds ** at Sthrlmg as in any other town of its e] 
tent Th^ memory of the circumstance is preserved b 
certain tenements and pieces of ground, which, thoug 
now in the hands of various proprietors, still retain th 
names of those who hiherited them in the singular ws 
mentioned.* 



• In StfarHoK, such were the ravages of Oie distemper, that i 
the magistrates and town-eouucU died. The exeeutioDei al 
died. A mound- it shown in |hsr diiirch>yard of Sttrling as d 
buriaHilace of thase who perished. It is said to be a vault < 
stone-work* but is stow coveted over with soU. 
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One of the m<Mt pieturesqae aneedotea o( the plague, 
which 1 hare collected in Edinbargb, bean that, du- 
ring the calamitouf period, when the town was aban- 
doned to the rapadout and xhp dying, the awful silence 
which penraded the streets, quite as much by day as 
through the night, used to be only bro|cen in the dusk 
of the evening, by a cart going through the city, attend- 
ed by a man, who rung a Ml, and cried with a loud 
and solemn voice, <^ Throw out your deid !** Scarcely 
any thins could be conceived more awful than such a 
ceremony performed under such circumstances. 

The place in Edinburgh where ^^ the Plague was 
buried** it situated in Leitb Wynd. This andent, 
though much modernized street, as may be wdl known 
to some readers, is skirted on one side by a fra^nnent of 
the wall of the city, — which. Heaven and the magistrates 
long preserve ! ' In the inside of this memorial of a 
former age, the soil rises almost to the very top, and is, 
for the most paA, employed in the capacity of a garden. 
Towards the bottom ci the wynd, which, by the way, is 
rery interesting, i^ small part of the ground seems enclosed 
IS a sort of bleaching-graen, being bounded on the west 
3y a peculiarly tall house, in which there was once a Ro- 
)mao CathoUc chapel, (burnt by the Protestant mobs of 
1779.) From the wynd, the place is marked by a bulge, 
md peculiar blackness in the external wall, as if occasion- 
id by the press and nature of the mould within— and by 
>ne or two spectre-like trees, which throw their dismal 
forms half over the rampart, apparently bleached by the 
lews which would have nourished them in their younger 
lays, and not bearing any leapes even in summer. &- 
leath these trees, which ^veem to have been brought to 
:heir marrow-bones by the dreadful juxuposition, <* lies 
the Plague.** It was buried here, says an old female 
informant, << by candle-light, at three o'clock in the 
Homing, by Mr Oysthart, minister, long ago^ of the 
Trinity or College kirk, in presence of two witnesses, 
ind not without ceremonies, such' as praying and the 
l^ce,**— the aversion of the Scottish Church to the bu- 
rial-service having been apparently done awav with in 
4ie extraordinaify..jcase of ^^ the Plague.*' What ^ the 
Plague** was, thk^wbrthy lady did not well know ; but 
ihe promised to eaqujre. At a seeond visit, she inform- 
ed our ignorandi, that it was a thing which Ions ago 
ised to come into people*& houses, in th» shape of long 
liken threads, palpable tathe eye, but not to-the touch, 
ind which, flying about hither and thither in the air, 
ut the breaths of all with whom they came in .contact. 
Phat her account of the funeral of the plague *as true, 
he was quite ceruin ; for she herself bad been a^ the 
ewlng-school, when a girlj with two hisses Gusthart, 
rho were the grand-daughters of the minister, and who 
)ld her the story.* . Jler great-grandfather, moreover, 
'ho died at a most advanced .^ag^ while she was very 
oung, ^^ had seen ihe Pli^e !** . So, there was no 
cession for incredulity. 

Seriously, it is by no means Improbable, that some 
nsons who died in Edinburgh of, the plague were bu- 
ed here ; for this spot seems 'to hiave •been part of the 
irying-ground anciently Attached Jto the collegiate 
mrch in the inraiediate neighbourhood — ^bones having 
;en found on making excavatites in a ^wood-yard ad- 
cent A vast number, of people, whoc died of the 
stemper on Brunttfield Isinks, whither they were re- 
eved from the town by order ^t the magistrates, lie 
terred in the precincts of St Roque*a chapel, a reli- 
ous building, the ruins of which remained, till with- 
the last few years, in a field to ihe south-west of the 
range. Yet the small tecluded area, within the town- 
ill at Leith Wynd, may still have been the peculiar 



» There reaOy wert both a Mr and MiMsi Qtnthart, at di^ 
■nt timet, in Edinburgh. The minisfetr. who«aemi to have 
» tod of the • 
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bttrial-plaee of a last-infected person, or of the whole 
who died of the malady on one particular occaaum. 

By the people of the wynd, whose seatiments vere 
perhaps general in the vicinages of all places where *•*' the 
Plague was buried,** ths awful area, the gobltn trees, 
and the black bulge in the wall, uiied to be regarded in 
the last age a4 objects of fsarful interest, and even hor- 
ror. What was beneath that thin sward, or within that 
dark wall^there was no say'mg. Did it contain the 
simple relies of mortality—the mouldering bones, the 
large over.fed worms, and the soft and sable moold, 
which had once thought aad breathed ? Or did it corer, 
as some said, the Plague itself ? Was this the prison 
of that old awful maldfactor, or his grave ? Did he, the 
fiend,^the scourge of humanityr.:^not still dwell bere,-^ 
m ehaias, perhaps, and confined within the incumbent 
soil, but still alive, possessed of all his facultiea, and 
instinct with quite aa 'violent a disposition as ever ? 
Heaven and the magistrates long preserve that wall I If 
it were te be -broken down, the inconceivable monster 
would burst Yorth from his den, demolish the wlu^ 
wynd with otCt stroke of "his tail, and swallow* half of 
the people of the town ai a^nonthful I 



THE DRAMA. 

Before descending to the common Theatrical af- 
fairs of the week, we wish to ky before our raiders one 
or two original unpublished letters of great interest re- 
lating to the affaurs of the Drama. It was stated in our 
<< Theatrical Gottip** last Saturday, that the London 
Managers proposed reducing the salaries of the leadii^ 
performers, seeing that their exorbitant demands have 
had the very worst effect on the prosperity of the sta^ 
Three original letters which now lie before us plsse this 
abuse in a very strong light, by bringing it into contrast 
with what was customary fifty years ago, in the golden 
age of the British Drama. The first letter is from Oar- 
rick to Mr Siddons, who was then a memb^ of the 
Gloucester Theatre, and the husband of the afterwards 
so celebrated Mrs Siddons. It was, in consequence of 
thb letter, that she made her Jlnt aopearance in Lon- 
don, and it must, therefore, be considered in every point 
of view, a great literary' curiosity. Boaden, when he 
published his life of Mrs Siddons, was not aware of its 
existence. We present our refers with an accurate 
copy. 

^ Ma Gaaeick to BIk Siddovs.' 

' ' Adelpht, Nbv. IS, 1775. 

SiE,^ — I wish you joy of Mrs Siddons*s safe delivery, 
and I hope she continues weU. * 

I am obliged to Mr Dini^oody for his politeness, and 
shall ft turn him the 'money upon the first nodce-ef his 
return totd^n. And now about your coming to Lon- 
don ;— -the sooner 1 see you here, with convenience to 
Mrs Siddons, wiH be of mote consrquence to her and to 
me. She may have something to do if I see her soon, 
which may not be in my power to g^ve her if she comes 
latere— Huay, indeed, if she cannot safely*set out before 
the time you mentioned* in a former leuer, il would be 
better for her not to appear this season, but put off her 
joining us dll the next opening of our theatre ; but this 
I leave to your own determination. And now let me de- 
sire yon to give me the earliest notice when you and Mrs 
Siddions can 9&4iefe, and what part or paru she would 
rather choose for her onset, that I may prepare accord, 
ingly. I should haver" no objectidn to Rosalind^ as Mr 
Bate thought it your fiHVourite part, but that a Mrs 
King has made her first appearsnc j in that character. If 
you will set down three oV'fotll' thdt you and she think 
ner most capital parts, I will* make the choice. In the 
menn time, I am. Sir, your m<^t obedient servant, 

D. Gakkick. 

Mr Siddons, belonging to the 
Thoatre at G4ouceiter. ^ 
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AIra Siddons lost no dme after the receipt of this leu 
ter io proceeding to London, and on Pridij the 29ih 
Deeember of the same year, she made her appearance 
on the metropolitan boards, having been announced at 
** a joung lady.*' Her salary was to depend on her 
succeaa, and as Oanick does not seem to have estimated 
her talenta Tcry highly, we may suppose it was small 
enough, paitieuUrly as she was discharged at the end of 
the aeason, and was not re-engaged for several years. In 
1776, Oarrick and the other proprietor, Mr Lacy, sold 
their interest in Drury-Laoe Theatre. The new mana- 
gers were the celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Linley, an eminent composer, whose daughter Sheridan 
marriedy and Dr Ford, a physician. By the year 1781, 
Mrs Siddons* fame had so increased, as oace more to aU 
tract the attention of the London managers ; and our se- 
cond letter is from Mr Linley to Mrs Siddons, offering 
Mrs Siddons an en^^agement for three years, at £10 per 
week for the first year, £11 for the second, and £12 for 
the third. It is couched in the following terms : 
Mb LiHLCT to Mk Siodovs. . 

Drmrp Lame Theatre^ June 15, 1781* 
Sir,— As you doire an immediate answer to tout 
letter, I write (with Doctor Ford's concurrence,) without 
loss of time,— iMr Sheridan not being in London ;— for, 
as the dif&ience of demand in point of salary is the on- 
ly point (I think) we could disagree in — and as we wish 
to convimse you of the sincerity of our inclination to en- 
gage Mrs Siddons, we agree to your proposal of an arti- 
cle for three years, commencing in September 1782, at 
L.10, I4.II, and L.12, per week ; and such part of the 
ensuing season as she may be with us, at L.10per week, 
^tc Ac, as per former letter. 

Mrs 8iddons* benefit, in course ot salary, miut come 
early. Ii»ls true that, in some Tery few instances, we 
have agreed to pay a certain sum in lieu of a benefit, at 
the option .ofLtbe per fo rmst ;- but we have 1 ng since 
come to a resolution not ia do so in any future engage- 
ment. Mrs S|iddons* bsneftt,Ushe succeeds, (as I doubt 
not she will,) tojanswer our§ a^pd^^our ezpectadon, must, 
in ttie general course of things, be wdrt^ more than L.100 
to her. She may rely upon every kind of justice from 
us s and as we have the warmest expectation that her 
merit wiU entKle her to the cncoaraglement of the public, 
consequently our obligation and interest wiU impel us 
to give herlfvery assistanccin'ottr power. 

We trust tliis letter will dos^ th^ business betwixt us ; 
and your answer, as soon as<iDonvtoient, will much ob- 
lige us. I «m. Sir, (with eur best wishes to %Mrs Sid- 
dons), jour most obedientomd h«mUe servant, 

. , ^ THaMAS LiiruiT. 
Mr Siddotu^ v^. 

Theatre gio^l^ Bath. 

The third letter is itam the sane to the same, written 
only ten days after the former, ^and contains some curi- 
ous remarks on the subject of benefits i 

Ma LixLZT.fo Ma Siddovs. 
Si a, — ^We nlsr^'expenen&.*d that performers, being 
made certain of a stipulated sura at their benefiu. It has 
made them neglect fheir interest among their friends ; 
and, under these circumstances, the profits of their nights 
map fall short of what they ought to be. It is not die 
diliittenoe of money, when this happens, that is the ob- 
ject to us ; but where there is not an acquain^mce and 
interest culdvated by performers of rank, it lessens their 
value to the general welfare of the theatre, in proportion 
as they have less personal infiuence. There is the great- 
est likelihood that Mrs Siddons will make much more 
than L.100 by her night ; and in the good faith we have 
of her promoting her own and our interest by doing so, 
we agree to your proposal of makhig good the deficiency 
on tSt average of tlie time of her engagement, should it 
prove otherwise. 



Your answer will ratify this agreement, and an article 
shall be prepared witlio ^ loss of time. I am. Sir, (with 
complimenu to Mrs^iddaps,).your most obedient and 
humble servant, * .. 

.J " " Thomas Liklbt. 
Drurp Lane Theatre^ 25th June, 1782. 

P.S. It must be understood^ that (should we not agree 
with 3fr Palmer) Mrft^sid^nif is not t6 perform in or 
near London, before- the oommeaoement of her engage, 
ment with us. ■ • t 

The engagement was concluded on the abors terms ; 
but as Mr Palmer, the Bath manager, would not release 
Mn Siddons firom an engagement she bad entered into 
with him, her appearance in i^ondon was delayed till the 
following year. On the IQth of October 1782, she came 
out as Jsabelia in the ** Fatal Marriage,*' and at once 
established herself as one of the first tragedians of the 
age. Between thelOfh and 30th of October, she repeau 
ed Isabella eight timdi to crowded houses, and for the 
whole season continued to work e<|nally hard,— ./v ten 
pounds per week. Though all the best actresses at 
present on the stage were made into one, they would 
fall far short of Mrs Siddons ; yet the starsy both male 
and female, now demand from L.20 to L.'30 a^night in 
London ; and when they ^ visit the erootncet,** accord- 
ing to the fashionable phrase of the day, thay insist upon 
L.50 a^night^ or haffthe entire receipts. The bad con- 
sequences which must result from jiekUng to such exor- 
bitance are too obvious to rsquire.^to be painted out. 
Managen must not only starve their ordinary company, 
cut off their supernumeraries, put their scene-painteraon 
short allowance, thin their orchestra, and even tax their 
orange-women,-^ut, what is still worse, they must drive 
hard and niggaid bargains with authors, and instead of 
encouraging, they will be more Inclined to repress and 
blight dramatic genius. And all this because a ftw in- 
fiated fellows, presuming on the public favour, grossly 
oveT'^timate their own i^e, and do not care a farthing 
though the British drama go to the deuce, provided they 
themselves are pampeied>fnto fatness. Their offence 
ought to be made a matter of popular cognizance. They 
should be hissed, hooted, and pelted off the stage. untU 
they are brought to a juftt sense of their own impudence, 
and become worthiqc, folio were in the. fnouteps of the 
illustrious Mrs Siddons, her hardly less illustrious bro- 
ther, and a host of others, who ^^ knew their own worth, 
and reverenced the stageJ** Until a reform takes place 
in this particular, a millstone will hang forever round 
the neck of the. drama ; and Uiough we are at some dis- 
tance from the root of the evil, we are determined to 
return again and again to the charge, until we win over 
all the most infiuential part of the press to our sendments, 
and do a great good t6 the literature of our country. 

We have had Madame Caradori here for two evenings 
this week. She is a very finished and beaudful singer, 
and has been very raptiuroosly received in Bdhiburgh. 
With the exception of Pasu and Catalani, it is long 
since we heard a finer singer than Caradori. Her style 
is at once soft and brilliant, delicate and expressive. 
We reeret much that she has not been able to join act- 
ing wim singing, for there U so much pission and energy 
in Italian music, that it never can prpduce iu full effect, 
unless when connected with some dramatic penonadon. 
We hope Caradori will visit ns again with £>e Begnis, 
or others. 

The benefits have been going on prosperously. An 
actor shoidd ever be ready to say, with the Roman 
patriot— • 

« *Ti8 not in mortals to eommand success ; 

But we'll do rnore^ sweet pvbUc^^wt'yi deserve it.** 

Pritchard takes his benefit on Monday, and certainly 
deserves that patronage which, from the state of the 
box-plan, it is evident he will receive. No one is more 
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essentiallj osefal in the company, works harder, or with 
more good will. In private life, too, Pritcbard ii very 
'generally and justly esteemed for his gentlemanly man- 
ners and most obliging disposition. 

®nv Cetbetttf • 



ORIGINAL POETRY, 



BPI8TLE TO MR WILLIAM BERWICK. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd, 

[A finr yean ago^ Mr Berwick tent tbe Ettrick Shepherd a pR«^ 
Mot of a half hogshead of his best ate, with diraetiom, written 
in plain proie, how to use it; but the Shepherd, fprgetting or 
miaundentanding these* made aome mistakes— the eonsequenoe 
of which was» that the one-half of his bottles bucst ; and whi|t 
was saved of the ale was so thldc« that about a third of eaoli 
bottle wss lost This yesr Mr Berwick senthim another cask* 
and, that he m(ght pay a little more regard to the dirsctioas, 
wrote them in verse, idiidi had the prop^ elftet; and .thesle 
turned out sudi a beverage as neve^ befbce was Ijisted in Et> 
trick Forest,— r 

*« So pure, so genuine^ and so bright. 
One turns to t aye with new deUght.*^ 

Bbatc Berwfek ! beat of breath*8 renewer% 
Thoa beat of meoy and beat of brewers^ ' 
(For I defy the Seottlah nation 
To match me at allitentioD,) 
Then art a hero .inch by ineh» 
A friend, a brother in a pinch ; 
I thought I 8cann*d thy heart--thy head^ 
As numy do— Not we, indeed ! 
For never could I ween that thoa 
Could have aorpriaed me ao as now ! 

I knew thee sterling at thy trader 
The ae beat brewer e*er was made; 
I long knew fthia, have watch'd and noted 1^ 
Have aidd it> flwom it, song it, qnoted it; 
I knew thee too a sturdy angler. 
No blundering blusterer or brangler, 
But one who would in courteous way 
Stand to thy tackle, night or day. 
And at the last would weigh a creel 
With any man that winded reel ; 
And though I grieve the world should know it, 
Eien with a shepherd and a poeL 

I knew thee, too^ a horsemaagood, 
Aa e*er bestrode the Highland brood ; 
For I once saw thee do a deed 
Which chivalry could scarce exceed, 
When leaving Yarrow, long s^onc^ oncs^ 
With Ritchie, for the ftmed St Ronaa'i^ 
ETen when the hoes of night wars seen, 
Tinging our aoMmntaias daridy greep. 
And the young gloaming *gan to draw 
Her airy veil o*er Benger Law,— 
Though toddy jugs had kept us late^ 
And darkness threatened by the gate^ 
A horseman met thee fiercely galloping. 
With Isgs and arms all walloping, walloping^ 
And, writhout pause to stay or greet him, 
Ton turned, you ran him, and you beat him. 

AU this I know, and twenty times 
As much, that will not mould to rhymes. 
And why should yirtues mentioned be 
Which others know as wdl as me? 
I know thee, all the rest to pasi^ 
An excellent callant o*er a gUNs ; 
And when a third or halflbu mellow, 
A right-unbowBome, stubborn fellow, 



With Uadds of doquence about thee, 
Which make the bat disputers doubt the^ 
Ilraw in their horns, and make*t their otject. 
On the first chance, to change the subject. 

Shrewd Henry Scott, who arguea madly, 
I*ve seen thee make him stutter sadly ; 
And Forbes, who wants neither sense 
Nor yet a touch of eloquence, 
Ttc acen him oft, when hardly wrongs 
Obliged to laugh and hold his tongue. 

As for Danlop, when hardly press'd. 
He turns the matter to a jest,— 
Looks shy, as without care or pother. 
First to the one side, then the other. 
And says— << My mannie^ that may be 
Sound eenae to you that*s nana to me ; 
Bnt thia I still maintain — In one aense 
Your argument is downright nonsense." 

Stand to them, Berwick ! yield to none ! 
Of all thy peers I knowtmt one. 
In pith and ardour, beats thee thoroogh— 
A^provost of an eastern borough. 
A tall, unsonsy, headstrong lon% 
Can beat a pariiamenter down. 
With biting sauce his language aeason„ 
And crack a crown aa well*s a reason. 

But honest Berwick, 'tis not that 
I have so long been aiming at ; 
Yet, when a rhyme vrith firiendahip mc]low% 
My intimates are such queer fellows. 
Such bold. Impetuous, fervent msssiw 
Of law, of geqiel, love and lassss, 
That whether I try to land or scoff theoB, 
It Is not easy to get off thenk- 

However, all know thsM things tme; 
But, till this day / never knew^ 
Nor do I think mankind yet know h. 
That thou'rt a genuine staling tost ; 
Yes, I profess^ and risk the sequel. 
Of whom I ne'er beheld the equaL 

I*ve been preeented oft with rhyme^ 
From doggerel to the true sublime— 
From David Tweedie to Lord Byro&— 
Which any mortal man would tin oa ; 
But all their poems put together. 
Co mpa red with thine^ are bnt a fieather. 
Which every breese away can puff; ^ 
But tiiine*a the genuine, steriing stnjfli;— 
So strong, so mdlow, and so bright,'' '* 
One turns to it aye with new delight,— 
It hath a freshness and a sest. 
As Mr Jeffkey would express^ 
That bears it forth alar before , 
The first of all the rhyming lore. 

'Twaa wrote in friendahip— men may crave it^ 
The world may beg, but ahall not have it ; 
But whae*er comea with th|r permisfion, 
ril trust it to his £sir decision. 
And ten to one that he'll agree 
In the same sentiment with me^ 
That WilUam Berwick's Terse surpasses. 
All bards that e'er have dimb'd : 

They grow so stale, ao dead, aoflat. 
One quite foigeta what they'd be at, 
And acarody one of them discover 
Charms to induce a twice going over ; 
But thine, dear Berwick, can beguile 
The dourest &ce into a smil^- 
Can move the apirit man within, 
Till In hia eara a ainging din 
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Informs him, to hU oonrternation, 
Tbat Berwick^ Btrain is Inspiration. 

It suits not the old Shepherd's tongue 
To llatttf either old or yoonf , 
£soept a hUthe and bonny lassl^— 
He is for that a deal too saucy : 
So I protert. In downright plainnessi 
For vigour, purity, and fineness. 
That of aU poetry, (whoe'er grudge i^ 
And I by this should be some judge o%) 
Igivothoprefiwenoeespresa 
To this same firiend whom I address,— 
Bven WiUiam Berwick, whose Ubatione 
Hare cfown'd him, by all estimations, 
Head brewer of the Modem Athens. 
This I subscribe, on column narrow, 
Janes Hogg, head shepherd of the Yarrow,| 
Before these witnewes of note, 
Geoige Anderson and Walter Scott 

MomU Benger, March g 5<A, 1828. 

TELL ON THE MOUNTAlNa* 

I traid my own free hills I Erenasachild 

CUiv to it. inother'. bresst, ~ do I torn 

To ibee, my glorious home. My lofty soul 

•SJoWaUl^fottereoff.lnltspnm^ 

•Tis like the new-fledged eaglet, whose strong wing 

Soois to the sun it long has gazed upon 

With eye undazriad. O^^iy^'^^.y "^V^ 
That stand like frowning giants, fix'd to guard 

My own proud Umd ; why did ye not hurl down 

The thundering andanche, when at your feet 

The base usurper stood? A touch.-a bwaUi, 

Nay, ev« the b«th of pniyer, ere noi^ ha. bi^ 

Detraction on the hunter's h«d ; •"* T^ , 
The tyrant pa«d in safety. GodofBeaven! 
Where dept thy thundertwlt? ^^ 
Oh I LttDerty« 
Thou Aoicest gift of HeaTcn; and wanting whWi 

Life is as nothing; hast thou ^^""^^^.^ 
Thy native home ; and must the feet of sUrea 

PoUute this glorious scene? ^^ «^** jf* .^^^ 
Even as the smile of Heaven can pierce the depth. 

Of these darir caves, and bid the wild-flowere Woom 

In spoto where man has never dared to tread ; 

So thy sweet influence, sUll is seen amid 

These beetling cliflii. Some hearto yet beat for thee, 

And bow alive to Heaven; thy spirit Uves, 

Ay and shall live, when even the very name 

OfW~ttoforgot. Lo'-^*^^«~^. . 1^^ 
Up^ the mist that wreathe, yon mountain s brow, 
Thenin-beam touches It, and It becomes 
A crown of glory on his hoary head: 
Oh ! Is not this a presage of the dawn 
Of freedom o'er the worid? H-'™*^^^^^, 
And beaming Heaven I while Jtoeellng thus I swear 
To Uve for Freedom, or with hbr to die ! 

New York. _ 

MANHOOD. 

By tienry G. BeU. 
Thft teB me that I cannot write as when 
Young feeling lent to fresh ness to each thought,— 

tniae b the suthor of these 



They tdl me that I ne'er shall know again, 
Now I have n^ngled sa a man with men, 

Hopes that for me were fraught 

With wealth, which vulgar gold has never bought 

Perchance It Is too true ;— this fihny worid 

Is ever weaving cobwebs round the bewt ; 
From hU doud-casde, with Us banners ftuA d. 

The spirit of romance too soon is huri'd. 
And his young votsries start 
To see his metoor light so soon depart. 

Yet will I eombat with realties,- 
And with bright hues of my own choice Invest 

These emerald fields, and yonder sapphire skies; 

And more than aught external wiU I prize 
Each tl^ought that builds to nest 
In the quiet shdtcr of my peaceful breast. 

Let me not yield— and I may find even y«» 

Of joyous feeling an abundant store; 
I win not w«rte my days In vain regret; 
The sun goes down, but when the sun has 8e^ 

By heaven's sea and shore, 

The ever-shining stars come forth the more. 

Ill worship nature still^-and there shall be 

A still abiding speU in her wild voles; 
And every fountain, every living tree- 
Shall to my heart be rife with poesy ; 
And mid the dark world's noise, 
I'll hear a music which shall say-IUJoioe J 



•OKKftT.TO PBUDE2fC£»» 

Paimnfrt ! thou cold and calcuhrttog thing, 
Dost thifH thy head amongst the Tbtuea rear? 
Thou that from Sophistry art taught to spring, 
And dazzling In fidse coloun to appear ;— 
I hate thy hearties path o'er frozen snow, 
Track'd by suspicion, apathy, and pride, 
Yet never mdted by affection's glow. 
Nor e'er by noble, generous fedlng tried. 
Stm shine obscure in earthy, ^w- worm llghtj— 
Lure grov'Ung souls, that dare not sow on high ; 

Then sink forgotten hi an endless night, 
Epbemerel Insect, gender'd but to die; 
Whltet noble Worth, from thy society driven. 
Will find a home and resting-place in Heaven. 
Aberdeen. Bkatwc 

LITBRARV CHIT-CHAT AND TARIETIBS. 



wdMitAfioA viKprou* line*. .As toe y.T*J^ .- S-viti 
tfM Atbnde, 



Nsw PLAif or KoimnraoH—We have -wi s New Pton t 
R^«h^«tttt«l. "ThsClty Dir«rtoryi or. Str.-ye.'. 0«id 
!f2S^SA?UWi, «id their Envinm.." which, far It. dl. lac 
"^^^^ cor^^^^^^n^' wehsveno bdutloo in r 
not, accuncy. r ^^^ bwldei. an slphabel 

^ !^ T^ aL^S^Snt. both the losd. to the v^^ 
churehet. vHls^ «^. ~ ^rrl.«««-m«tti. It Is nut «p in 
and aUthenew«iMitot«Hled ^^^JT^^Sl " " "^ ^ 
-L* i*M and U iold at a very moderste price. 
"^^^SolS!. who lov.whl.t.«id..flerch.-, itUp. 
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We undenUnd that Mei«n Andenon and Hunter, the pnb- 
UshenoftheMepoftheBailnof theFrlthoT Forth, which wc 
Ufedy noCioed, aie to pubUsh thbtttrnmer a Map of the Basin of 
the Tay, inehidlng the greater part of Perthshire, Strathmore, 
the Braes of Angus,' ace. The Map b to be accompanied by a 
work, entitled, " The Topogi^hy of the Basin of the Tay i" 
and it is expected that they will be found^exceedingly useful both 
to travellers and persons residing in that district. Mr Knox's 
skUl, who is to execute the Map, has been generally acknow- 
ledgedt and in proof of it, it is only neoesory to mention his Ibar 
sheet Map of Mid-Lothian. 

Observations on the Rural AilUrs of Ireland; or, a PrMtleal 
Treatise on Farming, Planting, and Oardentag, adapted to the 
Circumstances, Resourcet, Soil, and climate of that country. In- 
cluding some remarks on the redaiming of Boga and Wastes, and 
a few Hinti on Ornamental Gardening, will be published in Dab* 
lin in a fisw days. By Jobbpb LauBamT, Esq. 

Tales of the Irish Peasantry, eonUlning— Intro'^nction— The 
Wedding-The Wake-The Funeral—The Party Fight— The 
Battle of theFactkms— The Hedge School— The Station, are an- 
nounced by Messrs CunrnT ac Co. of Dublin. 

A History iX the French Newspaper preas, which. It Issald, will 
contain some curious informaticm, has been annenneed at Paris. 

Captain Frankland, lUN. le about to publish an aeeountof hia 
Yisit to ConstantlnoplOi 

Mr Doddridge Humphreys, the grandson of Dr Doddridge, 
has been some time engaged in preparing for puldicaiion, the 
Diary and Correspondence of that celebrated DiTine { and the 
work wiU be presented to the public shortly. 

MrBanim's •' Battle of the BoyneT is among the most recent 
tra ns la t ioMof our abandant works of fiction into the French 
tonffue. 

The Periodical Prtu <a Swtf snifaiul.— We aie In the habit of 
looking upon Switaerland as the country of independence and 
political fteedom par eJcceOenee. The state of the press la that 
country, however, is very little in accordance with such an opl- 
nkm. Throughout the whole of Switaerland, only twenty-eight 
newspapers ate publUhed, twenty-two of which are written In the 
German, two in the Italian, and fiiur la the French language. 
Most of tBem are weekly, and some are published only onoe or 
twice a ntonth. In the Canton of Berne, for instance, which Is 
one of the most 'extensive and better inhablied, there b only one 
insignificant newspaper pubUshed t in the Canton de Vaud threes 
and oceatGeneva. Butalfof them are sutjectedto themoat 
rigid eeneore^ especially whh regard to Axeign news of every de- 
sdiptkm. 

Thoh** Stattbs.— These pieeea of art have met vrlih much at. 
tentloo in London. Since they arrived there, which was on 
the f3d of April, they have been visited by upwards of ten thou, 
sand persona. The Londoners, however, have beensadly pusaled 
to find what was mei^it by Souter Johnny. . Tarn O'Shanter 
they could understand to be the name of a petaooi but Souter 
was to them worse than High Dutch. Jo th? adveitiseroents, 
therefore, which are now inserted in the newspepers, we find a 
note at Souler, explaining that, being' Ibterpreted, it means 
'* Cobbler." We are informed thet, in the best drdea east of 
Temple Bar, our old friends pre now known by the names of 
" Thomoi aShanter and Cobbler John," 

Eldbbs or TBB KiBK.— We have reed a pamphlet which has 
Just been publbhed, add re ssed to the Elders of the Church of 
Scotland, by &. Coon'^ Elder, in which he oalb upon them to 
agitate for the restoration of paMlegeaof which, he maintains, 
they have been unjustly deprived,— a right to preach and bafi(l$e* 
The pamphlet b not iU written ; but we suspect iU 6b^oei b fkr 
from being Judicious. 

PBRBirouk}v.—Mr Combe lUs publbhed asmaU pamphlet in 
reply to Mr Stone** recent attack oo Phrenology, which our 
readers will rtcoUectwe noticed atiome length. MrCombe has 
/alM in hb attempt to get the |>etivof Mr Stoned arguments, or 
rather of hb Cscts. A rcffbindef fromr Mr Stone b to be pubUshed* 
we believe thb day t and It will certainly not be a ciiJcult task 
for him to put Mr Combe in even a more awkward light than be- 
fore. Mr Combe has. In the first place, passed over, tub eUentiot 
some of Mr StOne*s strongest statements, and oonsequeptly admits 
that they are unanaweraMe t In the second place, he has fallen 
into a mistake, worthy only of a schoolboy, by confounding the 
meesoremcnts of proportion with those of absolute siae t and. In 
the third place, the manner in which Mr Combe afliKts to talk of 
pubtte opInioB, as co n veyed through the medium of the periodi- 



cal press, in d i cates a degree of unphilosophical aelf-sttAcieBcy, ! 
pardonable only in one who fseb that hb last resource b to iMBKa 
out hb fote. 

Theairkal Gom^.— A new play, called •*ThePartbans,* writ- 
ten by Plandi^, has been brought out at Drury Lanewith much 
success. The scene is laid in Parb in 1649. Listoo phiys n pii»- 
dpal part in a manner with which the London critics are grcntty 
delighted.— Mba Smithson has appeared in JmHtt t but it wont doL 
Mba Smithson b universally damned with the aasurance tfant she 
b a re$peciabk actress. If a steam boat b to be had at any town 
on the Englbh coast, lether return with all cxpediUon tola AeBr 
Freiue.— The Haymarket Theatre b to open on the 15th of June. 
Farren, Cooper, Vining, Mn F. Ke ly, Mrs Glover, and Mia 
Humby, commence the campaign. Liston, too* b engaged for 
six weeks.— The English Opera House b to open on the let of 
July I Sapio and Miss Patoo are to be of the company.— We ob- 
that Mrs T. Hill of our Theatre has made a very Judiekms aeloc 
tion of pieces for her betaefit, wlUch takes plaoe thb evenlof. 

Weekly List or Pebfobmavces. 

May 23.Maj 29. 

Sat. nobRa^^Not^PaalandVhrgMa. 

Mob. SiMpsoB and Co^ a Omeert, Mr Tomkbu, 4 Ota Scape' 

GouU 
TuBB. Jane Shore, ^ QUderob, 
Wbb. Ways and Means, a Concert, He Ues ttke Truth, 4 Tkf 

UtUe Jockty. - * 

Tbubs. Sweethearts and Wives, The Rendemsoms, ^ The Gemtk 

Shepherd, 
FBI. Paul Pry, ^ Charles XIl, 



TO OUR RnU>ERS. 



Tbb present Number concludes the First Volnmeof the Edih. 
BOBOH LiTBaABT JoML^tAh, and with it will be delivered a TWe. 
page and Table of Content*. We hope our readers wtU now be 
inc. Ined to agree with ue ta thinking, that the sins and shape we 
have ch osen are those most likely to give a permanent value to 
the contents of the Literary Journal, by the fociHtiea they aflbrd 
for binding Into handsome volumes, fodllties which we are not 
aware that any other weekly periodical possesiea to the same ex- 
tent.— We commence the second ▼ohune next Saturday with a 
new font of typesi and, encoumged by the eery great sueoeas 
which haa hitherto attended our labours^ we are detcraslned to 
spare no expenst or exertion to render It still sup^fkur ^ its pre. 
deoessor. It may be considered as some earnest of our iqtcntioBS 
when we state, that we have already in our posseauof),*for the 
next and mcoeecfing numbers, communications from*^. WWif- 
PBN, the Author of " Aonlan Houts,** and the translator of Taa- 
soTs "Jerusalem Delivered,**— Alabio A. WATra,— Thb Et- 
TBicK SBapHBBD,— William Tbnnant,— Db GiLLSsna,- 
Db MoBBHBAO,— John Malcolm,— DBRWBitT Co]rwAY,aikl 
many others whose names and contributions wlO speedily speak 
for themsdves. We contemplato also many other articlea upon 
new and original sut^eets, our earnest dei ire being to make every 
Number of the Joubbal as varied and spirited as possible, whicl« 
the great extension of our rciouioes will not rcuder a difllcalt 
task. 

A fow copies of our First Volume will be found on sale at onr 
Puhlbher's here and In other principal towns { but as the num- 
ber b limited, early application b necfisry. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb have fUIen sllnhtly In arrears with one or two new works, 
which, however, we have r es er ve d intentionally for the com- 
mencement of our second v<riume ; and In future^ we ▼cnture to 
say, our readers will find us still earlier than usual In our ncAcca 
of new pubUcaticms. 

To Abric A. Watti, Esq. we begtoretum our very best thanks. 

Mr D. Moore's poem will appear. If possibb, in our next ; ae 
also the sonnet by Thomas Brydson. 

We mentioned in our bst that Jaines Montgomeor WM A ** Q«a. 
kert" we ought to have said a Moravian. 

•« FeUx'* b inadmivable.— The «• Sennet^ by ** N. C* of Gfa». 
gow, b very tolerable as poetry goes; and the *< Bird Song* b ky 
odiously had.* 
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